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PREFACE 


The YEAR Book For 1908 is the second in the new series of annual volumes beginning 
with 1907. The old series ceased with the publication of the INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book for 
1902, and as the series of Appleton’s Annuals terminated at the same time, there remained no 
summaries of the year’s history in this country save such as were afforded by newspaper 
almanacs or annuals on special subjects, necessarily of very limited scope. In response to 
constant demands for a comprehensive treatment of the year’s events, the publication was 
resumed and the New INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book for 1907 was issued last year, comprising 
in addition to the record of the year, brief summaries of the events which had occurred in 
the interval. 

The present volume differs materially in scope and plan from other annual summaries 
published in English. In the first place, it is designed as a cyclopsedia of the year, including 
such subjects as have in the course of the year been marked by change or progress. It is a 
record not only of events and statistics but of current discussion. Its political articles re- 
capitulate important debates as in the account of the PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN; its articles on 
the sciences and arts present the pros and cons on disputed points. Over forty special con- 
tributors supply accounts of the year’s changes in their respective fields; for example, Dr. A. 
C. True and Dr. E. W. Allen, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, in AGRICULTURE and 
- HorTIcuLTurRE; Dr. Clark Wissler, of the American Museum of Natural History, in ANTHRO- 
PoLocy; Professor O. S. Tonks, cf Princeton University, in Arcn_£o0LoGy; Professor T. W. Ed- 
mondson, of the New York University, in ASTRONOMY and METEOROLOGY; Professor M. A. 
Rosanoff, of Clark University, in Cuemistry; Dr. A. W. Ferris, President of the New York 
Commission in Lunacy, in MepIcrne; Professor Alfred Remy, in Music; Professor A. D. F. 
Hamlin, of Columbia University, in ARCHITECTURE; Mr. M. N. Baker, of the Engineering 
News, in SANITARY ENGINEERING and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT; Professor A. L. Treadwell, 
of Vassar College, in ZoGLoGy; Professor Charles Knapp of Barnard College, and Dr. Louis H. 
Gray in PHILoLoey; Mr. C. C. Adams in EXPLORATION and PoLaR RESEARCH. In these and other de- 
partments assigned to members of tne staff the subjects are arranged alphabetically under 
such titles as would naturally occur to the reader. Thus, ASTRONOMY, METEOROLOGY, AN- 
THROPOLOGY, ARCH.ZOLOGY, PHILOLOGY, Music, DRAMA, PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE, LITERATURE 
(ENGLISH AND AMERICAN) , FRENCH LITERATURE, GERMAN LITERATURE, PSYCHOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, 
Prrysics, GEOLoGy are discussed under these titles and not distributed among subordinate 
and less familiar headings. On the other hand, Medicine, Civil Engineering, Mechanical En- 
gineering, Electrical Engineering, Manufactures, Economics, Social Science, Sports are treated 
under individual titles such as PLAQUE, INSANITY, CANCER, TUBERCULOSIS, BRIDGES, CANALS, 
Dams, TUNNELS, CONCRETE, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, ELECTRIC RAILWAYS, IRON AND STEEL, BANKS 
AND BANKING, FINANCIAL REVIEW, CHILD LABOR, FOOTBALL, BASEBALL, etc. . | 

In the second place the YEAR Book reduces to a minimum the class of information that 
can be found in any general work of reference, retaining only so much as is necessary for a 
brief explanation of the subject and thus gaining space for a more ample discussion of matters 
appropriate to the year. It is not a revision of a preceding volume, but a newly written 
work. The use of “standing matter” from year to year, including detailed descriptions of 
forms of government, long tables of retrospective statistics, and identical narratives of well 
known events, has seemed to the editors an unwarrantable waste of space and a serious 
detriment to an annual volume. That policy was not followed in the old series of Year Books 
and will not be followed in the new. 

The need of a reference book framed on the present plan is perhaps too obvious to require 
explanation. It is a need supplied in other countries by annual volumes of similar character 
but narrower scope. In England, for example, the British Annual Register records political 
events and the Statesman’s Year Book supplies statistics. Without such means of reference it 
is more difficult to secure information concerning recent events than concerning matters com- 
paratively remote, for the immediate antecedents of current happenings are buried in the 
files of the periodicals. Readers of newspapers and writers on current topics need a reference 
book to the immediate past, a single and convenient source for a class of information that ia 
widely scattered and difficult of access. Such a volume, if rightly prepared, will dovetail 
clesely with current events. But though confident in the merits of the plan, the editors 
will, as was said in the preface to the 1907 volume, welcome any suggestion as to improvement 
in its execution. 

The eventful year 1908 presented some difficult problems of selection. As the year of the 
Presidential elections it required unusually extended discussions under the UNITED STATES and 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. As the year following the panic the FINANCIAL REvIEw, and the 
articles on BANKS, CURRENCY, LOAN AND TRUST COMPANIES, RAILWAyYs, and the various indus- 
tries assumed especial importance. The prominence of Labor questions demanded the discussion 
at length of such topics as Boycott, INsuNcTIONS, STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, ARBITRATION, 
TRapE Unions. State politics and legislation were of unusual interest and required propor- 
tionate treatment in the paragraphs on Politics and Gov2rnment in the articles on States. 
Noteworthy progress was made in many movements for reform, including such divergent 
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fields as CHILD Lasor, the Dmect Primary, INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, PROHIBITION, 
WoMAN’s SUFFRAGE, CONSERVATION OF NATIONAL RESOURCES, JUVENILE COURTS, JUVENILE 
DELINQUENTS, and PENoLOGy. The foreign record was equally crowded. Early in the year 
occurred the assassination of King CarLos and the Crown Prince of PortTuaaL, and at its 
close ITaLy was visited by the most disastrous of EARTHQUAKES; TURKEY after the successful 
struggle of the Young Turk party began her experiment with a constitution; PrERsia experi- 
enced a coup d@’état and an insurrection and failed to restore her short-lived parliament; 
Cuina, by the Emperor’s decree, secured the promise of a constitution; AUsTRIA-HUNGABY’S 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, followed by BuLearia’s Declaration of Independence, 
brought the BALKAN QUESTION to a crisis, of which war seemed for a time the probable out- 
come; FRANCE had a war on her hands in Morocco and became involved with Germany in 
diplomatic disputes; Russra at last found a Duma that it was not necessary to disperse and 
presented an interesting simulacrum of parliamentary government; GERMANY saw the defeat 
of the electoral reform movement in Prussia, the passage oi the Polish Expropriation law and 
the Association law and the extraordinary discussion arising from the publication of the 
Kaiser’s interview in an English newspaper; the Baltic and North Sea agreements guaran- 
teed the status of the Scandinavian countries on those seas; GREAT BRITAIN had an interesting 
but unfruitful parliamentary history, remarkable for the heated discussion of measures that 
did not pass; CaNnapa had her general elections; British SovuTH AFRica took the first formal 
step toward union in a convention of representatives from the component states at Durban; 
InpIA passed a turbulent year of bomb throwing, anarchistic plots and sedition in the press. 

In pure and applied science the advances made during the year have been no less striking 
than in politics. In AERONAUTICS the successful tests of the Wright Brothers’ aeroplanes in the 
United States and France indicated the solution of the problem of aerial navigation with ma- 
chines heavier than air. In preventive medicine, study of the PLaGus, especially as it has 
affected certain parts of the United States where it has threatened to gain a foothold, is a 
work of importance. FIRE PROTECTION for great cities was being secured by the provision of 
high pressure water supply systems, while in SHIPBUILDING the combination of the Steam Tur- 
BINE and the reciprocating engine was making for increased economy. In Puysics progress was 
made with the elaboration of modern theories of matter and electricity, aided by recent re- 
searches with radio-active substances. The scientific study of EARTHQUAKES was made doubly 
interesting by the disaster in Italy and Sicily, while in Astronomy, Professor Hale’s striking 
researches on the nature of the sun spots made at the Mount Wilson Observatory of the Car- 
negie Institution have widely increased this field of knowledge for the astronomer and physi- 
cist. In the EMMANUEL MOVEMENT, religion, medicine and psychology have united for the relief 
of human ills and this interesting form of psychotherapy is worthy of discussion in all its 
branches. In MINERALOGY much was accomplished during the year and the dis- 
covery of an American Dramonp field in Arkansas was matched in interest by the cutting of 
the Cullinan diamond, the world’s most valuable stone. In NavaL Progress the attention of 
the world has been directed to BATTLESHIPS and the Dreadnought became during the year a 
measure of value in estimating the strength of the existing and propused navies for the great 
powers. MILITARY ProaREss involved partial re-armaments and the development of new forma of 
maneuvres. In ARCHITECTURE progress in design was accompanied by such forms of practical 
construction as the skyscraper, rising to new heights, and this in turn was only made possible 
by the improved and more efficient forms of ELEVATORS. Activity in scientific AGRICULTURE s0 
benefited the condition of the farmer that, despite a year of general depression, agricultural 
industries were maintained in fairly good condition, while the scientific campaign in Horticut- 
TURE, STOCK RAISING, VETERINARY SCIENCE was pushed forward unceasingly. The year in Zo6tL- 
oGy was marked by the Darwin Centenary and by much scientific progress. Economie ENto- 
MoLOGY and the part played by INSECTS IN THE PROPAGATION OF DISEASE came in for no less 
attention in 1908 than in previous years. 

The statistical articles are derived from official sources. In the preparation of these and 
other articles dealing with public affairs, especially in the United States and Canada, in- 
valuable aid has been given by government officials. Especial recognition is due Major Frank 
McIntyre, Acting Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, for information in regard to the 
Philippines and other possessions of the United States; to Mr. O. P. Austin, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor, and Mr. Victor Olmstead, Statistician 
of the Department of Agriculture; various officials in the Departments of War, Navy, and the 
Interior; the Superintendents of Education, Commissioners of Charities and Corrections, 
Treasurers, and Commissioners of Labor and Statistics in the several States; the officers 
of colleges, societies and religious bodies; and to the editors of leading newspapers in the 
_ States who have codperated in the preparation of the paragraphs on State politics and history. 
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BBOTT, Epwarp. An American clergy- 
man and author, died on April 5, 
1908. He was born in Farmington, 
Maine, on July 15, 1841, graduated 
at the University of the City of New 
York in 1860, and studied at Ando- 
ver Theological Seminary. In 1863, after serv- 
ing at Washington in the United States Sani- 
tary Commission, he was ordained to the Con- 
gregational ministry. He was pastor of Pilgrim 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., from 1865 to 1869, 
~ when he became associate editor of the Congre- 
gationalist. He resigned this post in 1878 to 
aceept the editorship of the Literary World, a 
position which he held until 1888. In 1879 he 
was ordained to the Protestant Episcopal priest- 
hood, and accepted the rectorship of St. James 
Church, Cambridge, where he remained until 
his death. He wrote several books, chiefly re- 
ligious and historical. Among these are: Con- 
wersations of Jesus (1875); Paragraph History 
of the United States (1875); Paragraph Hts- 
tory of the American Revolution (1876); and 
Phillips Brooks (1900). 


ABD-EL-AZIZ. See Morocco. 


ABDUL HAMID II. Svttan or TUREEY. 
See TURKEY. 


ABYSSINIA. An independent country in 
East Africa. Area, about 308,000 square miles; 

pulation, 8,000,000. Addis Abeba, the capital, 

as 30,000 inhabitants; Harrar, 40,000; Gondar, 
5000; Aksum, 5000; Diré Dawa, founded in 
1902, 4500. Several European houses have been 
erected at Addis Abeba with the aid of a Ger- 
man architect. The Empress has caused the 
erection of a modern hotel, which was inaugu- 
rated in the presence of the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives. Sericulture has been started. t- 
ton culture on a large scale has been introduced 
by Europeans with pronounced success. A saw- 
mill has been established at Addis Abeba. Greek 
artisans are engaged in quarrying and stone 
hewing. The imports are mainly cotton goods, 
largely American; woolens, silks, cutlery, 
matches, and mirrors; the exports are mainly 
civet, coffee, gum, wax, hides, gold, and ivory. 
In 1906 the imports through Eritrea amounted 
to 8,688,000 francs, and through French Somali- 
land, 13,977,000 francs; the exports through 
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Eritrea were valued at 5,748,000 francs, and 
through French Somaliland 8,875,000 francs (1 
franc equals 19.3 cents), besides the trade 
through British Somaliland, British East Af- 
rica, and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. The prin- 
cipal trading centres are Harrar, Ankober, and 
Addis Abeba. At Harrar there are half a dozen 
large warehouses containing a great diversity 
of goods. The railway from Dire Dawa to 
Jibuti, in Frencn Somaliland, is 193 miles long. 
ln September, 1908, it was reported that the 
Government of Abyssinia approved the plans for 
the projected railway from Diré Dawa via 
Harrar, to Addis Abeba, and that a contract 
had been signed with a French company. The 
distance from Addis Abeba to Jibuti is 528 
miles. The Bank of Abyssinia, established with 
a capital of £500,000 by the National Bank of 
Egypt, has the privilege of minting the Abys- 
sinian coinage, issuing legal tender notes, and 
engaging in all industrial, commercial, and 
financial enterprises. 

The government is feudal in character. Each 
of the large provinces is under a Ras, or feudal 
chief, under whom are the governors of districts 
and chiefs of villages. The more important of 
the rases constitute the Council of State, 
The King in 1908 was Menelek II. A regular 
army of about 150,000 men which was sup- 
plemented by irregular and territorial forces 
was maintained. The entire army was supposed 
to be mounted, and was armed with Gras and 
magazine rifles. There were seven batteries of 
field guns and mitrailleuses. A convention with 
Italy was signed in May, defining the limits of 
Italian Somaliland. (See below.) In the lat- 
ter part of 1907, Mount Afdera, within 
200 miles of the Gulf of Aden, supposed to 
have become extinct ages ago, suddenly burst 
into tremendous volcanic activity, which was 
accompanied by violent shocks of earthquake. 
The vegetation of an area over 150 square miles 
in extent was blotted out. The herders living 
in the neighborhood of the mountain were com- 
pelled to flee, one tribe losing 200 members from 
fright and exhaustion. The survivors took ref- 
uge on the high plain of Biru and said they 
would never again live near the mountain. 

History. The agreement of July 6, 1906, on 
the part of Great Britain, France, and Italy had 
guaranteed the status quo in Abyssinia and the 
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maintenance of the policy of the open door, and 
the three powers had further engaged mutually 
to protect their interests in the adjoining re- 
gions, Great Britain and Egypt in the Nile 
Basin, Italy in Benadir, Eritea and Somaliland 
and France in the Somali Protectorate and hin- 
terland, and the regions traversed by the pro- 
jected railway from Addis Abeba to Jibuti. 
Early in January, 1908, it was reported that 
in the month of December the Abyssinians had 
raided certain regions in the Benadir hinterland, 
plundering villages and slaying the inhabitants. 
The natives applied to the Italian Resident at 
Lugh for aid, and some fighting followed be- 
tween the Italians and the friendly natives on 
the one hand and the raiders on the other, re- 
sulting in considerable losses and the killing 
of two Italian officers. Italy at once protest- 
ed at Addis Abeba against the violation of her 
territory. In response to the Italian demands 
Menelek gave assurances of his friendliness and 
ordered the raiders to withdraw. In March it 
was learned that the chiefs involved in the raid 
had been condemed to imprisonment, and that 
Menelek had promised to appoint new chiefs on 
the Benadir border. On May 16, Menelek and 
the Italian Representative at Addis Abeba sign- 
ed a convention fixing the boundaries between 
Italian Somaliland and Abyssinia; and Italy, in 
return for the payment of $600,000, was guar- 
anteed the possession of Lugh and of the 
caravan centre at the meeting of the Dau and 
Ganana rivers. (See Eritrea and ITALIAN So- 
MALILAND.) In June Menelek appointed as his 
successor to Lidj Eyassu, a son of Ras Michael 
and the King’s daughter; he was born in 
1896. In August, 1908, it was reported that 
the policy of forming a cabinet on the Eu- 
ropean model, which King Menelek had an- 
nounced in October, 1907, had been carried into 
effect, a more efficient and suitable system being 
substituted for the half patriarchal court. In 
1908 Abyssinia became a member of the Postal 
Union. The Ethiopian Railway Company, 
which is engaged in the construction of the rail- 
road from Jibuti to Addis Abeba, and which, 
after carrying the line from the coast to Diré 
Dawa, had been brought to a standstill by 
financial difficulties, entered upon a new re- 
organization late in 1908, involving substantial 
aid by the French government. 


ACADEMIE FRANCAISE, founded by 
Cardinal Richelieu in 1635 and reorganized in 
1810, is the first in order and the most eminent 
of the five academies which constitute the Insti- 
tute of France. It is the chief tribunal in all 
questions relating to the niceties of the French 
language, and to grammar, rhetoric, poetry, 
and the publication of the French classics. The 
membership is limited to forty, known as the 
“Forty Immortals,” who are elected for life. 
The members receive an annual stipend of 1500 
francs and, in addition, the six members of the 
dictionary committee receive each 1000 francs 
annually. The Académie annually distributes 
12,000 francs in prizes alternately for poetry 
and eloquence, besides a number of smaller 
prizes. Three new members were elected in 
1908. Jules Henri Poincaré succeeded Prud- 
homme, Jean Richepin succeeded Theuriet, and 
Frances Charmes succeeded Berthelot. The 
chairs left vacant at the deaths of Boissier, Sar- 
dou, Coppée, Halévy, Mathieu, and Prévost had 
not been filled up to the end of the year. The 
present academicians and dates of their elections 
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are: Emile Ollivier, 1870; Alfred Jean Fran- 
cois Méziéres, 1874; Othénin P. de Cléron Comte 
d’Haussonville, 1886; Jules Arnaud Arséne Cla- 
retie, 1888; Eugéne Marie Melchior Vicomte de 
Vogué, 1888; Charles Louis de Saules de 
Freycinet, 1890; Louis Marie Julien Viaud 
(Pierre Loti), 1891; Ernest Lavisse, 1892; 
Paul Louis Thureau-Dangin, 1893; Paul Bour- 
get, 1894; Henri Houssaye, 1894; Jules Le- 
maitre, 1895; Jacques Anatole Thibault (Ana- 
tole France), 1896; Marquis Marie C. A. Costa 
de Beauregard, 1896; Louis Jules Albert Comte 
Vandal, 1896; Albert Comte de Mun, 1897; 
Gabriel Hanotaux, 1897; Henri Léon Emile 
Lavedan, 1899; Paul Deschanel, 1899; Paul 
Hervieu, 1900; Auguste Emile Faguet, 1900; 
Charles Jean Melchoir, Marquis de Vogué, 1901; 
Edmond Rostand, 1901; Frédéric Masson, 1903; 
René Bazin, 1903; Etienne Lamy, 1905; Alex- 
andre Felix Joseph Ribot, 1906; Maurice Bar- 
rés, 1906; Marquis de Ségur, 1907; Maurice 
Donnoy, 1907; Maitre André Barboux, 1907; 
Jules Henri Poincaré, 1908; Jean Richepin, 
1908; Frances Charmes, 1908. 


ACADEMY, Britisn. See BRITISH ACADEMY. 
ACTINOTHERAPY. See PHOTOTHERAPY. 


ADEN. A peninsula and town near the 
southwest corner of Arabia, a British colony. 
Area, 75 square miles; population in 1901, 
41,222 (28,180 males and 13,042 females).. At- 
tached to Aden are the island of Perim, at the 
entrance to the Red Sea, 5 square miles and 
2752 inhabitants in 1901; the island of Sokotra, 
off the coast of Africa, 1382 square miles and 
about 12,000 inhabitants; the five Kuria Muria 
Islands off the south coast of Arabia, ceded by 
the Sultan of Oman for the purpose of landing 
the Red Sea cable; and the Aden Protectorate, 
comprising about 9000 square miles of the 
Arabian hinterland, with a population of about 
100,000. The importance of Aden lies solely in 
its position. It is an important coaling-station 
on the Suez route, and is strongly fortified. The 
trade 1s almost entirely transit. The chief im- 
ports are cotton goods, grain and flour, petro- 
leum, hides and skins, and tobacco. The chief 
exports and coffee, gums, civet, ivory, wax, and 
the articles mentioned under imports. In 1907 
8 the sea-borne imports amounted to Rs. 44,669,- 
050 (Rs. 5,335,892 in treasure), and the sea- 
borne exports, Rs. 40,471,126 (Rs. 5,267,703 in 
treasure). (1 rupee = 32.44 cents.) Ameri- 
can cotton goods and kerosene oil are large- 
ly imported. The imports from the interior 
of Arabia by land in 1907-8 amounted to Rs. 
2,475,007 of merchandise and Rs. 123,387 of 
treasure; the exports to the interior were Rs. 
1,497,086 of merchandise and Rs. 155,406 of 
treasure. The Protectorate and its dependen- 
cies are attached to British India, forming a 
part of the Bombay Presidency. The adminis- 
tration is in the hands of a Political Resident 
—in 1908, Major-General E. De Brath. 


ADLER, Fsiepricn. A German architect 
and writer on architectural subjects, died in 
Berlin on September 15, 1908. He was born in 
Berlin, on October 15, 1827, and studied archi- 
tecture, at the Berlin Academy, under Strack. 
He was appointed professor there in 1863, and 
in 1877 was made consulting architect to the 
Prussian Ministry of Public Works. He was 
an authority on ancient and medieval archi- 
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tecture, and was actively interested in the ex- 
cavations at Olympia. Among his publications 
are: A History of the Archttecture of Berlin 
(1861); The Architecture of Some of the 
World’s Historic Cities (1872); and Architec- 
tural Investigations in Germany (1870-79). 

ADULTERATION. See Foop AnD NvtTRIi- 
TION. 

ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION oF. A learned society, chartered 
in 1874, being a continuation of the Ameri- 
can Association of Geologists and Naturalists, 
organized in 1840. The membership is about 
6,000. The Association is made up of eleven 
sections as follows: Mathematics and As- 
tronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Mechanical 
Science and Engineering, Geol and Geogra- 
phy, Zoélogy, Botany, Anthropology and Psy- 
chology, Social and Economical Science, Physi- 
ology and Experimental Medicine, and Educa- 
tion. The annual meeting of the Association is 
held each year in a different city. The meeting 
of 1908 was held in Baltimore on December 28. 
It was the largest meeting of the society yet 
held, and surpassed in size and importance any 
gathering of scientific men ever seen in this 
country or probably elsewhere. The attendance 
at the meeting is estimated to have been in ex- 
cess of 2500. Over 300 papers were read in all 
the sections. Many public lectures of interest 
were delivered. Among them were the following: 
“Mimicry in the Butterflies of North America,” 
by Professor Poulton of Oxford; “Man, Climate 
and Soil,” by Professor Penck of Berlin; “The 
Problem of Beauty,” by Professor Miinsterberg 
of Harvard; “A Visit to Mt. Kilauea,” by Mr. 
Bryan of Honolulu; “Recent Progress in Aero- 
nautics,” by Major Squier of the United States 
Army; “Earthquake Forecast,” by Mr. G. K. 
Gilbert of the United States Geological Survey. 
There were on the programme published by the 
Association the titles of more than 1000 papers 
to be read at the meeting, of which the great 
majority represented research work of the high- 
est order. hile the papers were, in the main, 
special and technical in character, there were 
in each science papers containing results of in- 
terest to a wide group of scientific men and in 
many cases to the public. Among the most nota- 
ble was a series of addresses before the American 
Chemical Society, and a symposium on corre- 
lation in which sixteen leading geologists took 
part. There were general discussions arranged 
also by the botanists, and aloe ei on college 
education and life, on physical instruction in 
schools and colleges, and on public health. The 
most notable feature of the meeting was the 
celebration of the Darwin Centenary in which 
Professor E. B. Poulton came from England to 
take part. Among the most notable addresses 
delivered was that of the retired chairman of 
the section on Chemistry, Henry P. Talbot of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, on 
“Science Teaching as a Career.” A notable ad- 
dress was delivered on recent researches on the 
“Determination and Heredity of Sex,” by Pro- 
fessor Edmund B. Wilson of Columbia Universi- 
ty, vice-president, and chairman of the section 
on Geology. The next meeting of the Association 
will be held in Boston, under the presidency of 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, President of Leland 
Stanford Jr. University. The vice-presidents 
for the sections are as follows: Mathematics 
and Astronomy, Professor Ernest W. Brown of 
Yale University; Physics, Dr. L. A. Bauer, 
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Carnegie Institution, Washington, D. C.; Chem- 
istry, Professor Wm. McPherson, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Mechanical Science and Engineering, 
Dr. J. F. Hayford, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey; Geology and Geography, Dr. R. W. Brock, 
Director of the Canadian Geological Survey; 
Zoblogy, Professor William E. Ritter, University 
of California; Botany, Professor D. T. Pen- 
hallow, McGill University; Anthropology and 
Psychology, Dr. William H. Holmes, Bureau of 
American Ethnology; Social and Economic 
Science, President Carroll D. Wright, Clark Col- 
lege; Physiology and Experimental Medicine, 
Professor Charles S. Minot, Harvard Medical 
School; Education, Professor J. E. Russell, Dean 
of Teachers College, Columbia University; An- 
thropology, Professor George Green McCurdy, 
Yale University (Secretary). The General Sec- 
retary is Professor Dayton C. Miller, of the 
Case School of Applied Science. 


ADVENTISTS. Several bodies of Adventists 
have practically nothing in common with the 
Seventh Day Adventists, except possibly the 
doctrine of the second coming o1 Christ, and 
the connection even there is very remote. These 
bodies are the Evangelical or Advent Chris- 
tians, the Church of God, the Liberal Advent 
Union, and Churches of God in Jesus Christ. 
Next to the Seventh Day Adventists the Ad- 
vent Christians are the most numerous. They 
number about 35,000 communicants, 53 con- 
ferences, 755 churches, 716 ordained and 167 
licensed ministers, and 351 Sunday schools, 
with an enrollment of 16,545 scholars. The next 
conference will be held at Mendota, Illinois, in 
1909. This denomination publishes four papers: 
The World’s Crisis; Our Hope; Present-Truth; 
and Messiah’s Advocate. Other branches of 
the Adventists number about 7,000. 


ADVENTISTS, Seventh Day. A re- 
ligious denomination which was founded origin- 
ally on the doctrine of the second coming of 
Christ, which was quite extensively believed in 
the United States and Europe during the years 
1840-44. After the passing of the time set 
for this in 1844, many of the believers gave 
up the doctrine, while others, on reviewing the 
historical prophetical evidences, saw that the 
mistake was in believing that the “sanctuary to 
be cleansed was not this earth, but rather that 
it was the sanctuary in Heaven.” Thus, there 
arose in New England in 1846 a small body 
who, while believing in the second coming of 
Christ, have never set a time for that event, 
but hold to the Scripture statement that it is 
“near, even at the door,” and also observe the 
seventh day of the week as the Sabbath. At 
the close of 1908 the Seventh Day Adventist 
denomination, whose headquarters are at Wash- 
ington, D. C., had 21 union conferences, 98 
local conferences, 127 foreign mission stations, 
33 being in non-Christian lands, and over 2600 
churches in eighty of the principal countries 
of the world, with about 100,000 communicants. 
For the spread of the evangelistic work there 
was contributed by the denomination during 
1908, approximately $2,000,000. In institutional 
lines the work is represented by 31 colleges and 
academies, and about 500 primary and inter- 
mediate schools. There are 25 denominational 
publishing houses, which print 115 papers. The 
denomination also operates over seventy sani- 
tariums with which there are connected over 
1500 physicians and trained employees. The next 
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general conference of the denomination meets 
at Washington in May, 1909. 


AERONAUTICS. The most important as- 
pect of the progress of aerial navigation during 
the year 1908 was the demonstrated triumph 
of the aeroplane. Just as the dirigible balloon 
had been shown in previous years to bea prac- 
tical possibility and needing only development 
and improvement at the hands of military men 
and others working at its construction and 
actual use, so during 1908 the ability of the 
aeroplane to maintain sustained flight at high 
speed and to be controlled by its operator was 
proved. But it must not be understood that 
either the aeroplane or the dirigible balloon 
was to be considered a realized achievement for 
every day use; merely that both had passed from 
the experimental into the practical stage. Partic- 
ularly was this the case with the Wright brothers’ 
aeroplane, which after more than five years of 
experiment and development, carried on, too, with 
such secrecy as to provoke much scepticism 
especially in Europe, was shown to the world 
to be a practical heavier-than-air machine cap- 
able of carrying passengers, and in large 
measure solving the problem of artificial flight. 
Such work as this, as well as the inventions of 
others, by no means to be despised, naturally in- 
creased not only general interest in aeronautics 
but that of various governments alive to the 
military possibilities of the navigation of the 
air. As a result in 1908 more than ever the 
practical test of airships and aeroplanes was 
being carried on in a practical and effective 
manner. The interest was keenest in France, 
where not only the Government but private as- 
sociations and individuals stood ready to en- 
courage all forms of aeronautics and the most 
important trials were made of new inventions. 
Thus there were various competitions for sub- 
stantial prizes where the conditions previously 
announced were believed to be such as to put 
before the different inventors a reasonably high 
standard, and several mechanicians of experience 
and reputation devoted themselves to the com- 
mercial construction and development of ap- 
paratus for aerial navigation and flight. 

AvIATION. The usual and _ logical  di- 
vision of devices for aerial navigation into 
those for aviation, or heavier-than-air machines 
intended for artificial flight, and those 
for aerostation of lighter-than-air apparatus, 
such as balloons, will be observed here, and in- 
asmuch as the greatest progress in the year 1908 
was witnessed among the aeroplanes which 
manifestly are included in the first class it is 
desirable to consider the striking developments 
witnessed in this field. First and foremost were 
the successful tests and demonstrations of the 
Wright brothers’ aeroplane at Fort Myer, Va., 
and at Le Mans, France. At the former place 
Orville Wright submitted to the United States 
Army Signal Corps for trial in September an 
aeroplane built to meet the Government speci- 
fications and requirements as announced Decem- 
ber 23, 1907, where it was demanded that a 
heavier-than-air machine be submitted for test 
in trial flights, capable of carrying one pas- 
senger beside the aviator and fuel for 125 miles, 
and also able to remain in the air without land- 
ing for one hour, as well as make a minimum 
speed of 36 miles an hour against and with the 
wind over a measured course of more than five 
miles. The Wright aeroplane submitted for 
these and other tests by Orville Wright; had 
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two superposed main surfaces aggregating about 
500 square feet, the two planes having a spread 


of 40 feet and being 614 feet from front to reur, 
while they were spaced 6 feet apart. The hori- 
zontal rudder, also formed by two superposed 
lanes about:15 feet long and 3 feet wide, was 
in front of the main surfaces, while the ver- 
tical rudder consisting of two surfaces trussed 
together and about 514 feet long and 1 foot 
wide was behind the main planes. <A 4-cylinder 
water-cooled motor developing about 25 horse- 
power at 1400 revolutions per minute drove two 
wooden propellers 814 feet in diameter and 
working at about 400 revolutions per minute. 
The entire machine weighed about 800 pounds 
and was supported on two runners. In starting, 
it rose from a monorail track. Repeated pre- 
liminary tests to accustom the aviator to the 
manipulation of the machine met with success, 
and various flights were made, in some of which 
an estimated maximum speed of 40 miles per 
hour was made. The length of flight was also 
increased, and on September 12 a record flight 
of 1 hour 14 minutes and 20 seconds was made, 
On each successive occasion better control of 
the aeroplane was secured, often a passenger was 
carried and it seemed to be maneuvred at the 
will of the aviator. Everything apparently 
was in readiness for meeting the Government 
specifications, which at the time of their promul- 
gation, it may be said, were criticised as un- 
duly rigorous and not justified by the state of 
the art, when during a flight on September 
17 one of the propeller blades was broken acci- 
dentally and the aeroplane was thrown to the 
ground and destroyed. The accident involved 
the death of Lieut. T. E. Selfridge, U. S. A,, 
who was accompanying Mr. Wright as passenger, 
and the serious injury of the latter. This mis- 
fortune temporarily put an end to these trials, 
as Mr. Wright recovered from his injuries only | 
towards the end of the year. 

In France no such accident attended Wilbur 
Wright’s demonstrations, and his brilliant work 
was acclaimed by European authorities as the 
successful solution of the problem of mechanical 
flight. Progressively, he was able to demon- 
strate his complete control of his machine, his 
ability to remain in the air as long as he de- 
sired, and to carry a passenger aloft in addi- 
tion to the aviator. Both Wright’s aeroplane 
and his skill in its manipulation snd com- 
plete knowledge of the conditions involved in 
its use immediately were appreciated as in 
advance of the best French work, and this 
was made the more apparent as time in 
flight, speed and distance were gradually in- 
creased. On September 21, Mr. Wright made 
a continuous flight of 1 hour and 31 minutes, 
and in a trial for the Michelin prize of $4000 
and a trophy valued at $2500, was in the air 
continuously for 1 hour 53 minutes and 59 
seconds, covering a distance of 6114 miles at a 
speed of 36 miles an hour. The success of the 
Wright aeroplane, and particularly the fulfil- 
ment of specified conditions in a trial on 
October 10, enabled the brothers to dispose of 
the French patent rights for $100.000 to a 
syndicate headed by M. Lazare-Weiler. This 
syndicate ordered the construction of 50 Wright 
aeroplanes and by the end of the year the train- 
ing of aviators in their use and preparation for 
their manufacture were under way. The Miche- 
lin cup for the greatest distance travelled by an 
aeroplane before the end of the year 1908 
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around a triangular course marked by flags at 
measured distances was virtually won on De- 
cember 18, by Wilbur Wright in a flight of 
over 90 miles, but this record was broken on 
December 31, when ascending from Le Mans 
Mr. Wright made a flight lasting 2 hours and 
18 minutes 33 seconds, covering a distance of- 
ficially stated at 123 kilometers 200 meters 
(76.6 miles), but which on account of wide 
corners amounted to over 150 kilometers (93.2 
miles). Mr. Wright also made an aeroplane 
record for height when on Dec. 18 he won the 
Aero Club de la Sarthe 100 meter (328 feet) 
height prize by soaring in a 9 minute flight to 
a distance estimated at 360 feet over a line 
carried by captive balloons without covering 
more than 800 meters (2625 feet) over the 
ground. 

Second to the work of the Wrights was that 
of Henri Farman of France whose aeroplanes 
figured in numerous important experiments and 
competitions. In fact, during 1907 Farman 
really made the best public performances and 
with his aeroplane made flights up to one kilo- 
meter (.62 miles) in length. On January 13, 
1908 he won the Deutsch-Archdeacon prize for 
the first heavier-than-air machine flying a_ kilo- 
meter, and by March 20, was able to accom- 
plish a flight of 2734 yards. On July 6, he 
tiew for 20 minutes and won the Armengaud 
prize of 10,000 francs over M. Bleriot by re- 
maining in the air 20 minutes and 20 seconds, 
the prize being given for the first aeroplane to 
remain in the air over 15 minutes. After these 
demonstrations in France and a few flights for 
exhibition purposes in the United States marked 
by limited success, Farman made a sensational 
cross country flight from Chalons to Rheims, a 
distance of 26 miles, in 43 minutes. Previously 
he had accomplished a flight of 44 minutes 32 
seconds in competition for the Michelin prize. 

The Farman aeroplane like that of Dela- 
grange and other French aviators was built by 
MM. Voisin who developed a large shop for this 
kind of work and greatly advanced the mechani- 
cal features of a number of aeroplanes for which 
they were ‘responsible. The type of aeroplane 
used by Farman was provided with a tail and 
a number of vertical surfaces to afford stability 
in flight and to aid in the control of the ma- 
chine. The supporting surface, arranged in two 
planes as in the Wright machine, amounted to 535 
square feet and the propelling motor driving 
a single screw consists of an 8-cylinder engine 
giving 49 brake horsepower at 1100 revolu- 
tions per minute. The machine also had a four 
wheel chassis in place of the light runners of 
the Wright aeroplane. At the end of the year 
Farman had made a number of changes in his 
aeroplane including the addition of a third plane 
directly above the upper of the two main planes 
in order to increase its lifting power. Mention 
may be made of Delagrange’s aeroplane some- 
what resembling that of Farman which starting 
on March 30, 1907 with a flight of 650 feet was 
the first demonstrated bi-plane in Europe. 
Then in 1908 after a flight of nearly four kilo- 
meters he worked up to a record of 10 miles 
1105 yards made at Milan on June 23, and on 
September 6, at Issy increased this to 15% 
miles. 

The next important aeroplane was that of 
Bleriot, known as a monoplane for its single 
supporting surface. With one of these the 
inventor made a notable flight from Toury to 
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Artenay and back, a distance of 17.38 miles with 
an average speed of 53.78 miles an hour. But 
the bi-plane seemed to be the more practical 
form and M. Bleriot who had experimented with 
both at the end of the year was working with 
the bi-plane as the more effective form. An- 
other monoplane was that of Esnault-Pelterie 
which made some successful flights near Ver- 
sailles, but was undergoing constant change and 
improvement. Mr. Cody of the balloon depart- 
ment of the British Army at Farnborough de- 
developed an aeroplane during the year which 
was tested during October and September, but 
was damaged during a flight on October 16. 
It was not believed to contain any particularly 
new or advantageous features. 

In the United States, outside of the Wright 
brothers’ work, the most important and _ suc- 
cessful aeroplane developed during the year 
was the “June Bug” built by the Aerial Ex- 
periment Association, with which Glenn H. 
Curtiss on July 4, for the first time won the 
Scientific American trophy. The distance re- 
corded was a little over a mile in a straight 
line and a speed of almost 40 miles an hour 
was made. The aeroplane had two supporting 
planes aggregating some 390 square feet and 
a tail somewhat similar to that of the Farman 
aeroplane. It was driven by a 25 horsepower 
air-cooled motor and weighed with the aviator 
650 pounds. With the experience of this ma- 
chine the association developed its fourth aero- 
plane, the “Silver Dart,” a heavier machine 
where a 40 horsepower water-cooled engine 
was used and the tail omitted. On December 
17 this new aeroplane flew over a mile making 
a speed of about 40 miles an hour. In the bids 
for an aeroplane submitted to the Signal Corps 
in addition to the Wright machine there was 
one by A. M. Herring which was very compact 
and small. Although a technical delivery was 
made to the Government, there was during the 
vear no test of it nor were its details made pub- 
ic. The most striking steps in the develop- 
ment of aviation and the aeroplane are shown 
in the accompanying table from the Daily Mail 
of London, which paper by the way, on Octo- 
ber 5, offered a prize of $2500 for the first 
cross the Channel aeroplane flight. 

In December Mr. James Gordon Bennett 
resented the Aero Club of France with an 
international aviation prize consisting of a cup 
valued at $2500 for annual competition, and 
three cash prizes of $5000 each to be given to 
the winners in the three first annual competi- 
tions. The first competition was to be held in 
ae and the rules were to be changed annu- 
ally. 

HELICOPTERS. Other devices than _ aero- 
planes were attracting the attention of in- 
ventors and experimenters in 1908, and while 
no especially notable results were achieved, yet 
some mention should be made of the various 
machines. In France Paul Cornu in a heli- 
copter, that is a machine with lifting propel- 
lers, rose one foot from the ground on March 
25, 1908, and was still further developing his 
machine. On July 25, 1908 Breguet in his 
gyroplane, in which was combined an aeroplane 
and helicopter rose 13 feet and flew 20 meters 
(65.6 feet). Helicopters have also aroused in- 
terest in the United States, and Luyties, Kimball 
and Berliner, all had machines or large models 
under test during the year. 
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Progress in Five Years in Motor Driven Heavier- 
than-air Machines for Mechanical Flight. 


From The London Dadly Mail 


Date Wane Place Distance ce 
1905 
Sept. 28] Wright Bros. Dayton 11 125| 18 8 
Scpt. 29] Wright Bros. Dayton 12 —{|19 35 
Oct. 3| Wright Bros. |, Dayton 1 25 | 2 5 
Oct. 4| Wright Bros. Dayton 20 75 | 33 17 
Oct. 5| Wright Bros. Dayton }" 20 | 30 13 
1906 
Nov. 11} Santos Dumont Paris — 20] 21 18 
1907 
Oct. 8 Wels Trautenau |— 350 ft.| — 
Nov. 7 Farman Paris 1300 - 
1 
March 22 Farman Paris 2 1540 _— 
May 14; Wright Bros. | Manteo, N.C. —-|9— 
june 23} Delagrange ilan 10 1105 | 18 30 
uly 6 Farman Paris —|a 10 
Sept. 5} Delagrange Issy 154%—|30 — 
Sept. 5| W. Wright Le Mans | 16%—]| 19 50 
Sept. ¢| O. Wright Fort Myer | 6113— | 56 — 
Sept. $s} O. Wright Fort Myer | 837% — | 62 13 
Sept. 1) O. Wright Fort Myer | — — | 65 42 
Sept. 11] O. Wright Fort Myer | — — | 70 30 
Sept. 12) O. Wright Fort Myer | 45 — | 74 20 
Sept. 21) W. Wright Mans | 68 —/|91 25 
Sept. 30] H. Farman | Mourmelons- 
le-Grand | 24 —|36 — 
Oct. 6] W. Wright Le Mans | 42 —| 64 
( with passenger ) 
ely 
Dec. 18} W. Wright Le Mans | 95 — /113 59 
Dec. 31] W. Wright Le Mans | 76% — |129 33 
AEROSTATION. The progress made with 


balloons in 1908 was steady and general rather 
than sensational, and was largely at the hands 
of the balloon corps of the various armies, 
although ballooning as a sport was making con- 
siderable headway and there were doubtless 
more balloons constructed and in use than ever 
before. The most notable performance perhaps 
was the long distance trip of the “Zeppelin IV” 
which is mentioned below where the most sig- 
nificant work in the various countries is out- 
lined. 

In France “La République,” having a balloon 
of 3700 cubic meters and driven by a 65 horse- 
power motor, was built from designs by M. 
Juillot, and while it involved improvements it 
was in many respects similar to the ill-fated 
“La Patrie,” carried away and destroyed in 
November, 1907. The “La République” which 
was completed and successfully tested in 1908 
was somewhat shorter, being about 200 feet in 
length with a maximum diameter of 3514 feet 
and a total lifting capacity of 9000 pounds, of 
which 2700 pounds was available for passen- 
gers, fuel, ballast and instruments. This air- 
ship made a 125-mile flight in 614 hours 
against an unfavorable wind. The “Ville de 
Paris,” built by M. Deutsch and by him pre- 
sented to the French Government in 1907, 
and the old Lebaudy airship were in con- 
stant use by the French Army. In August, 1908, 
the French Government established an aerosta- 
tic park at Beauval, near Mieux. 

The most important work in Germany was 
in connection with the military airships in the 
form of dirigible balloons. The airships of 
Parseval and Zeppelin had been studied with 
care by the members of the ballooning corps, 
whose commander Major Gross designed a new 
airship in which the best features of both were 
combined. This was given some successful 
tests, and on September 11 it travelled from 
Tegel to Magdeburg and back in 13 hours and 
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2 minutes. A new Parseval airship also was 
tested in a long distance trial. The active 
and intelligent interest shown by the German 
Army in aeronautics centered about the new 
military airships Gross II, Parseval II, and 
the reconstructed Zepnelin dII, all named after 
their designers. They were in constant use 
and various appliances and improvements were 
added from time to time. Germany has mili- 
tary airships that are not only portable but 
are independent of a balloon house and this is 
considered as adding to their availability. In 
March it was announced that Germany had 
decided to establish a military airship station 
near the French frontier, while naval airship 
stations were planned for Wilhelmshafen and 
Kiel. 

Of great and sensational interest during 1908 
was the trial of the large Zeppelin airship in 
long distance flights and its eventual destruc- 
tion. Appreciation of Count Zeppelin’s previous 
work found expression in an appropriation 
of $537,500 by the Reichstag for the purchase 
of two of his airships and of $100,000 to him 
in recognition of his previous service to science. 
Accordingly another huge dirigible was con- 
structed which represented the results of Count 
Zeppelins many years of experiment. This air- 
ship, 440 feet in length and known as the Zep- 
pelin IV, was fairly entitled to the long dis- 
tance honors of the year, for on July 2, it made 
a cross country trip from Friedrichshafen to 
Luzerne, a distance of 248 miles, within 12 
hours and making a maximum speed of 34 miles 
an hour. On August 4, Count Zeppelin left 
Friedrichshafen in his airship for a 500 mile 
24 hour trip, and aicer making a landing at 
Oppenheim, a distance of 260 miles in 9 hours, 
he returned to Stuttgart and finally landed at 
Echterdingen to renew his supply of hydrogen. 
It was here that a severe hurricane caused the 
airship to break its mooring cables, and this 
with the explosion of the motor worked the 
utter destruction of the airship. This misfor- 
tune at once aroused Germany and a national 
fund was speedily subscribed to rebuild the 
airship and to enable Count Zeppelin to resume 
his experiments, and particularly to reconstruct 
his airship No. I. On October 23, this recon- 
structed airship was mancuvred with eminent 
success. 

In the British Army a balloon and kite head- 
quarters was maintained at Farnborough and 
here in 1907 was constructed the “Nulli 
Secundus” which after a limited period of ac- 
tivity was wrecked in October of that year. 
An improvement and reconstruction of the 
wrecked airship took place and on July 24, 
“Dirigible No. II” made an initial and suc- 
cessful trip. The interest of the British Govern- 
ment in military aeronautics was not as great 
as that of the continental powers, much to the 
regret of a number of British scientists and 
enthusiasts who urged the isolated position of 
the United Kingdom as rendering it particular- 
ly liable to aerial attack in the event of war 
and that adequate defence against such an 
emergency should be developed. The Russian 
War Office, which also had lagged behind in 
aeronautical work, announced in October that it 
would immediately put aside $6,000,000 for 
the construction of airships and aeroplanes. 

The first dirigible balloon to be secured by 
the United States Army was “Signal Corps 
Dirigible No. I,” built in accordance with spect- 
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fications issued by the Chief Signal Officer, Jan. 
21, 1908, for an airship not over 120 feet in 
length and capable of making 20 miles an hour. 
A contract for such an airship was awarded to 
Captain Thomas S. Baldwin and a delivery 
was made in the following August. This en- 
abled much to be done in training the officers 
and men of the United States Army in the prac- 
tical use of a dirigible balloon, as well as ac- 
cumulating data for tueoretical studies. ‘“Dirig- 
ible No. 1” haa a gas bag, spindle shaped, 96 
feet in length with a maximum diameter of 1914 
feet and a volume of 20,000 cubic feet. Within 
the gas bag was a ballonet for air with a 
capacity of 2800 cubic feet. The gas bag was 
made of two layers of Japanese silk between 
which was a layer of vulcanized rubber. From 
the gas bag, but in close proximity to it, was 
suspended the car made of spruce 66 feet long, 
214 feet wide, and 214 feet high. The pro- 
peller was located at the front end and was con- 
nected to a 20 horsepower water-cooled gaso- 
line motor of the Curtiss type. It was of built- 
up spruce, 10 ft. 8 in. in diameter, with a pitch 
of 11 feet and revolved in normal operation at 
a speed of 450 revolutions per minute. For 
steering and maintaining a steady position there 
was a vertical rudder at the rear to which 
was attached a horizontal surface, and also a 
fixed vertical surface, while attached to the car 
in front was an adjustable horizontal surface 
which could be controlled by a lever. The 
airship had a total lifting power of 1350 pounds, 
500 pounds of which was available for pas- 
sengers, ballast and fuel. On its trial trip this 
airship was able to make a speed of 19.61 
miles an hour over a measured course, and was 
duly accepted by the Government. | 

In view of the increasing interest in aero- 
nautics the United States Signal Corps provided 
a large balloon plant at Fort Omaha, Nebraska, 
where there was erected a steel bai:oon house, 200 
feet in length, 84 feet wide, and 75 feet high, which 
would be available for military airships of the 
size of “La République” or the Parseval dirig- 
ible. The station included an electrolytic plant 
for generating hydrogen, capable of supplying 
3000 cubic feet per hour and a gasometer in 
which could be stored gas for emergency use 
up to 50,000 cubic feet. There was installed 
a compressor for charging the steel flasks or 
tubes in which the gas can be transported. These 
tubes are first tested in a high power hydraulic 
pump. As the Signal Corps intended to de- 
velop wireless telegraphy in connection with 
its dirigible balloons a 200-foot tower was 
erected to support the aerial wires. 

The matter of airships and aeroplanes 
figuring in the warfare of the future was an 
important problem much discussed in 1908. 
At the Second International Peace Conference 
held at The Hague in the summer of 1907, 
there was presented a declaration prohibiting 
the discharge of projectiles and explosives from 
balloons reading as follows: “The contracting 
powers agree to prohibit for a period extending 
to the close of the Third Peace Conference the 
discharge of projectiles and explosives from bal- 
loons or by other new methods of a similar 
nature.” This declaration was signed by the 
delegates of the United States alone among those 
of the first class powers and was ratified Mar. 
10, 1908, but such action would seem to indi- 
cate that aerial warfare was a very open ques- 
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tion which promised to become as serious as 
the use of the submarine mine and torpedo boat. 

THE BENNETT Cup. The annual competition 
for the James Gordon Bennett cup for balloons 
inaugurated at Paris in 1906 when the event was 
won by Lieut. Frank P. Lahm, U. S. A., in the 
Balloon “United States,” and repeated at St. 
Louis in the following year to be won by Oscar 
Erbsléh with a trip to Asbury Park, N. J. of 
873 miles, was not as successful in 1908 on 
account of the wind. Starting from Berlin on 
October 11, the 23 balloons in the competition 
were carried to the north and many descended 
into the sea. The winner was Colonel Schaeck 
in the Swiss balloon, “Helvetia,” who was in the 
air for 74 hours, descending in the North Sea 
near Ersholmen, Norway. The “Helvetia” was 
towed to land by a fishing vessel and though 
making the longest distance, 1212 kilometers 
(753 miles), was protested for first prize, not 
coming down on land, but the protest was not 
allowed as the actual descent was on terra firma, 
Second and third places were secured by John 
Dunville in the British balloon “Banshee,” and 
M. Geerts in the Belgian balloon “Belgica,” 
with records of 425 kilometers (264 miles) and 
423 kilometers (262 miles) respectively. The 
German balloon “Hergesell” descended in the 
water of the North Sea and Lieutenants 
Foertsch and Hummel were drowned. It must 
be remembered that in this competition the bal- 
loons are not dirigibles and are carried by the 
wind, the pilots being concerned in securing the 
most favorable altitudes and air currents. 

On Nov. 18 the longest balloon trip of the 
year was made by A. B. Lambert, and H. E. 
Honeywell. Starting from St. Louis and land- 
ing near Tiger, Ga., a distance of 461] miles 
in 1814 hours with three landings en route. A 
65,000 cubic foot aerostat was used. 


AEROPLANES. See AERONAUTICS. 


AFGHANISTAN. An independent country 
of Central Asia, with an area estimated at 
225,000 square miles and a _ population of 
5,000,000. The principal cities are Kabul, the 
capital, 70,000 inhabitants; Herat, 45,000; 
Kandahar, 35,000. Coal of inferior quality has 
been found not far from Kabul. A gold mine 
near Kandahar is worked by a British company. 
It was supplied with stamping machinery in 
1904, and in 1908 some additional machinery 
was brought up to complete the equipment. 
In 1908 a boot factory was started in Kabul, 
and a wool mill was being erected by a British 
subject. Electric power has also been estab- 
lished at Kabul. The foreign trade is princi- 
pally with British India and Bokhara. Dur- 
ing the year ending Mar. 31, 1907, the im- 
ports from India amounted to Rs. 11,247,558, 
and exports to India, Rs. 9,704,523 (1 rupee = 
32.44 cents). Imports from Asiatic Russia were 
worth about $520,000, and exports to it, $1,600,- 
000. The principal imports are cotton goods, 
indigo, sugar, and Chinese tea. The principal 
exports are horses and cattle, grain, fruits, 
vegetables, spices, tobacco, silk, wool, and hides. 
Good roads for wheeled traffic have been con- 
structed from the Khyber Pass to Kabul and 
from the Bolan Pass to Kandahar. The road 
between Kabul and Kandahar was reported in 
1908 to be fairly good for motoring. A British 
railway parallels the Afghan frontier and has 
pushed out two spurs towards Afghanistan, one 
through the Bolan Pass to Chaman, on the 
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Afghan border, and another to Jamrud, at the 
mouth of the Khyber Pass, 20 miles from the 
Afghan border. ‘The Russians have a railway 
through Merv to Kushk, just inside the Afghan 
frontier, not far from Herat, and a line parallels 
the frontier from Merv to Bokhara, Samarkand, 
and Tashkent, where it connects with the main 
Russian railway system in Central Asia. Be- 
tween Chaman and Kushk the distance is under 
450 miles. 

GOVEBNMENT. The Ameer in 1908 was Habi- 
bullah Khan, who succeeded his father, Abdur 
Rahman Khan, October 3, 1901. The political 
organization is of the feudal type. The country 
is divided into four provinces, administered by 
governors: Kabul, Turkistan (with Badak- 
shan), Herat, and Kandahar. Justice is admin- 
istered by the nobles. Taxes are paid in kind. 
The Ameer receives from the British-Indian 
government an annual subvention of 1,800,000 
rupees, and his relations with foreign powers 
have to be regulated through that government. 
The strength of the army is estimated at be- 
tween 60,000 and 90,000 men, including 9000 
eavalry and 360 guns. Every seventh man is 
subject to conscription. At Kabul there are 
gun factories and an arsenal. 

History. In the Anglo-Russian convention of 
1907 dealing with the territorial interests of 
the two powers in Central Asia the British 
Government declared that it had no intention 
of changing the political status of the country, 
and would neither annex nor occupy any por- 
tion of it, and the Russian government, that 
it recognized Afghanistan as outside the sphere 
of Russian influence, and would conduct all 
pa relations with it through the British 

overnment. This arrangement encountered 
some criticism, but in practice it served to pre- 
vent the jealousies and fears which had arisen 
between the two Powers in the past. The chief 
event in 1908 was the participation of bands 
of Afghans in the Mohmand revolt on the Indian 
frontier (see INDIA, paragraphs on history). 
Bands of Afghans repeatedly crossed the border 
and joined the Mohmands in their attacks on 
the British. Even after the Mohmand up- 
rising had been put down, the Afghan attacks 
continued. There seemed at first no evidence of 
any effort on the part of the Ameer to restrain 
his subjects, and the Indian Government made 
urgent protests against this violation of Indian 
territory. By some it was explained as a re- 
sult of the plots formed against the Ameer by 
his brother, Prince Nasrullah. The Ameer had 
lately been absent from his capital, and it was 
‘said that his brother wished his downfall, and 
to that end was endeavoring to get him into 
difficulties with the Indian Government. To 
this embarrassment in his home affairs, the 
Ameer’s inaction was attributed. In answer to 
the British Indian protests, however, the Ameer 
issued strict commands, calling back his sub- 
jects and forbidding the Afghans to cross the 

se and as a result gradually the raiding 
ceased. 


AFRICA. See Aspyssrnra; Lrprrta; Eoypt; 
Morocco; and British, French, German, and 
Portuguese colonies under their respective titles. 
Consult, also, the article EXPLORATION. 


AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. See Cotorep METHODISTS. 

AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
ZION CHURCH. See CoLtorep METHODISTS. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. A review 
ot conditions 1n agricultural education at the 
close of 1908, as compared with twelve years 
ago at the beginning of the administration of 
Secretary James Wilson showed a _remarka- 
ble development. in 1897 the total income of 
the agricultural and mechanical colleges was 
$5,000,000, in 1908 it was over $18,000,000. The 
property of these institutions was then valued 
at $51,000,000, in 1908 at $106,000,000. Then 
there were less than 4,000 students in agricul- 
tural courses, in 1908 there were nearly 14,000. 
In the field of secondary and elementary instruc- 
tion in agriculture the progress was even more 
remarkable. In 1897 Minnesota had the only 
well established State agricultural high school, 
while Alabama was just launching its system 
of Congressional district agricultural schools. 
In 1908 there were 15 agricultural high schools 
of the Minnesota type and 40 other agricultural 
high schools receiving State aid, 16 privately 
endowed colleges and high schools giving sec- 
ondary instruction in agriculture, 115 State and 
county normal schools preparing young people 
to teach agriculture, and several hundred public 
and private high schools and academies giving 
some instruction in agriculture. There were also 
16 institutions offering correspondence and read- 
ing courses in agriculture. ; 

In 1897 the teaching of agriculture in the 
public elementary schools was scarcely thought 
of, in 1908 there were 13 States in which it 
was required by law in the rural public schools. 
It was encouraged by State and county school 
officers and taught in some of tne rural schools 
of 31 other States. in all 41 States and out- 
lying possessions were making some effort to 
teach their youth the underlying principles of 
agriculture. 

THE GRADUATE ScHOOL oF AGRICULTURE. The 
Third Session of the Graduate School of Agri- 
culture was held at Ithaca and Geneva, New 
York, July 6 to 31, under the auspices of the 
Association of American icultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations with Dr. A. C. True 
as dean. <A combination of favorable circum- 
stances resulted in a session of unusual interest 
and importance, and an enrollment that was 
much larger than at either previous session. 
The course of study embraced sevin main lines; 
biochemistry, agronomy, horticulture, ento- 
mology, dairy husbandry and dairying, poultry, 
and veterinary medicine. The instruction was 
given by means of lectures and seminars which 
were supplemented by a number of special ses- 
sions and conferences relating to agricultural 
education. The faculty numbered 60 in addi- 
tion to 18 speakers at special sessions and con- 
ferences. hese included 19 officers of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 25 
members of the faculty of Cornell University, 
7 members of the staff of the New York State 
Experiment Station, and 17 professors and ex- 
perts from 10 other agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations, besides the United States 
Commissioner of Education, representatives from 
universities not included among the land-grant 
institutions, one representative from Carnegie 
Institution, Director A. D. Hall of Rothamsted 
Experiment Station, England, and Professor Dr. 
N. Ziintz, professor of animal physiology in the 
Royal Agricultura! College of Berlin. The total 
enrollment of students was 164, including 15 
who were also registered in the Graduate School 
of Home Economics. There were students from 
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37 States and the District of Columbia, 9 
students from Canada, 2 from China, and 4 from 
India. More than two-thirds of these students 
held positions in the agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations, and at least 40 of them 
were heads of departments. 

AGRICULTUBAL COLLEGES. The agricultural 
and mechanical college of Hawaii was designated 
the College of Hawaii, and located at Honolulu. 
It opened its doors February 3, 1908, with the in- 
auguration of a preparatory course and fol- 
lowed two weeks later with a short course which 
was attended by about 50 students. The legis- 
lature of Porto Rico appropriated $40,000 for a 
college otf agriculture and mechanic arts at 
Mayaguez. This was to be a department of the 
University of Porto Rico which now includes, 
in addition to the college of agriculture and 
mechanic arts, a normal department, an agricul- 
tural department, and an elementary industrial 
school, all at Rio Piedras. The College of 
Hawaii and the University of Port Rico were 
designated by the Secretary of the Interior to 
receive the benefits of the Act of 1890, and sup- 
plementary acts appropriating Federal funds 
for the encouragement of instruction in I 
culture and the mechanic arts in the several 
States and Territories. 

The noteworthy appropriations of the year 
1908 for agricultural college buildings and main- 
tenance included $200,000 in Kentucky, $93,000 
in Massachusetts, $240,000 in Ohio, $61,000 in 
New Jersey, and $87,000 in Oklahoma. New 
buildings for instruction and laboratory work 
in agriculture were completed at the Ohio State 
University, Pennsylvania State College, Uni- 
versity ot Tennessee, Nebraska School of Agri- 
culture, New Hampshire College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts, and University of 
Wyoming. The University of California ex- 
pended during the year more than $780,000 
on buildings, including $53,000 on new build- 
ings at the University Farm at Davis. At the 
University of Maine the cornerstone for a new 
$50,000 agricultural building has been laid, and 
at the University of Missouri the contract has 
been let for a new agricultural building and cold 
storage and ice-making plant to cost $100,000. 
The University of Georgia is completing a 
$100,000 agricultural building. 

The agricultural colleges have given much at- 
tention to the development of graduate depart- 
ments and to the strengthening of their agri- 
cultural courses. The formal opening of the 
Graduate School of the University of Illinois, 
which is. supported by a State appropriation 
of $50,000 annually, occurred February 4 and 
5, 1908. The Bussey Institution, established in 
1870 as a school of agriculture of Harvard 
University, was closed as an under-graduate in- 
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stitution and was to be superseded by an in- | 


stitution for advanced instruction and research 
in agriculture. The Massachusetts Agricultural 
College made formal announcement of a graduate 
department and reorganized its faculty into 
divisions of agriculture and horticulture with 
a dean at the head of each. It was the plan 
eventually to group all the departments of 
the college into divisions in charge of deans. 
Similar action was taken at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute where deans have been 
placed in charge of the faculties of the academic 
department, engineering and mines, and agri- 

tural science. At the Oregon College the 
entrance requirements to the college courses were 
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raised and a two-year industrial course was 
established to connect the elementary schools 
with the college. The college was also organized 
into schools of agriculture, engineering and me- 
chanic arts, domestic science and arts, and 
commerce, and professorships were established 
in veterinary science and industrial pedagogy. 
In Georgia a much larger proportion of general 
instruction in agriculture was introduced into 
the freshman and sophomore years, and elec- 
tives were provided for the junior and senior 
years to allow students to specialize in agron- 
omy, animal husbandry, horticulture, or agri- 
cultural education. The Wisconsin University 
took similar action with reference to its four- 
year course in agriculture and established a two- 
year middle course with entrance requirements 
the same as for the four-year course but with a 
larger percentage of agricultural work than is 
given in the first two years of the regular four- 
year course. The New York State Coll of 
Agriculture was among the first of the colleges 
to announce definite requirements in farm prac- 
tice for graduation from the four-year courses. 
Candidates for degrees must know how to har- 
ness and drive horses, prepare land, cultivate, 
plant and harvest crops, and perform other prac- 
tical operations of the farm, orchard and garden. 
This institution was also offering its students 
definite training for farmers’ institute work and 
other forms of extension work. The Rhode 
Island College gave its courses of study a 
general reorganization, providing among other 
things a four-year teachers’ course in applied 
science with options in agriculture, chemistry 
and biology. Clemson College in South Carolina 
adopted a plan to differentiate more clearly the 
work of the college from that of the experiment 
station and provided for the appointment of 
several new men in its college of agriculture. 
It also established a permanent school of cotton 
grading, designed to train experts in handling 
and marketing cotton. The colleges were also 
actively engaged in developing courses intended 
to train teachers of agriculture for elementary 
and secondary schools. The University of 
Nebraska established a teachers’ college which 
offered considerable work in agriculture, the 
Michigan Agricultural College organized a de- 
partment of agricultural education. Summer 
schools for teachers of agriculture were held 
at the agricultural apa 7 in Nebraska, 
Michigan, Massachusetts, Minnesota, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 

CoLLEGE EXTENSION AND SHorT COURSES. 
The short courses for adult farmers developed 
rapidly and in many cases along highly special- 
ized lines. Summer schools of forestry were 
held in California and Minnesota. Extension 
departments were established in Wisconsin, In- 
diana, and West Virginia. In New York a 
State agricultural experimenters’ league was or- 
ganized to aid in the codperative and demon- 
stration work of the extension department. 
“Farmers’ Week” was the name given to one of 
the newer forms of short course work which has 
been of material assistance to many adult 
farmers. Farmers’ Institutes were held during 
the year in all of the States excepting Louisiana 
and Nevada, and in all the Territories except- 
ing Alaska and Porto Rico. In 45 States and 
Territories the number of institutes held was 
4,643, a total of nearly 15,000 sessions with an 
attendance of over 2,000,000 persons. The total 
appropriations for this work amounted to over 
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$325,500, an increase of $41,000 over 1907. 
Eleven States reported round-up institutes, 8 
ran railroad special trains, 10 held movable 
schools of agriculture with an attendance of 
6,849, and 2 held field meetings continuing 
through 9 days. There were 732 women’s insti- 
tutes in 15 States, 174 boys’ institutes in 5 
States, and many other special forms of insti- 
tute work. 

_ ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY ScHOOLS. There 
was rapid progress in the movement for the 
teaching of agriculture in schools below col- 
lege grade. Secondary schools of agriculture 
were established in connection with the agricul- 
tural colleges in South Dakota, Texas and Vir- 
ginia. The appropriation for each agricultural 
high school in Alabama was increased from 
$2,500 to $4,000 annually, and the legislatures 
in Michigan and Mississippi provided for the 
establishment of county agricultural high 
schools. New agricultural high schools were 
appropriated for in New York, at Alfred and 
at Morrisville. Virginia appropriated $20,000 
a year for two years with which to commence 
the teaching of agriculture and domestic science 
in one high school in each Congressional dis- 
trict. The Oklahoma legislature, in carrying 
out the provisions of the State constitution re- 
quiring the teaching of agriculture and do- 
mestic science in the common schools, provided 
for the most comprehensive scheme of instruc- 
tion in agriculture to be found in the United 
States. This included the State Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, several State normal schools 
in each of which there was a department of 
agricultural and industrial education, agricul- 
tural high schools in each judicial district 
of the State, and the teaching of agriculture 
and domestic science in every public school. 
Two of the agricultural high schools were estab- 
lished and four of the State normal schools 
were teaching agriculture by the end of the year. 
Several public high schools in Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Tennessee, Texas, and other States re- 
cently organized courses in agriculture on an 
efficient basis. West Virginia and Oklahoma 
added to the list of States requiring the teach- 
ing of agriculture in all rural schools. Boys’ 
agricultural clubs and girls’ domestic science 
clubs were coming to be effective agencies for 
extending the work of the elementary schools 
in many of the States. The most recent and 
notable developments in this movement have 
been in Georgia, Indiana, Michigan, and 
Nebraska. 

LITERATURE. The year was noteworthy for 
the appearance of an unusual number of text- 
books and other aids in elementary agriculture. 
Among the text-books are the following: C. W. 
Davis, Rural School Agriculture; F. S. Earle, 
Southern Agriculture; J. F. Duggar, Agricul- 
ture for Southern Schools; A. M. Soule and E. 
H. Turpin, Agriculture: Its Fundamental Prin- 
etples; W. C. Welborn, Elements of Agricul- 
ture; A. M. Ferguson and L. L. Lewis, Elemen- 
tary Principles of Agriculture; and A. W. Nolan, 
One Hundred Lessons in Agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TIONS. The development of the stations in the 
United States continued to be most powerfully 
affected by two opposite influences. On the one 
hand the amount and character of the scientific 
work was rapidly being changed for the better 
through the operation of the Act of Congress 
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of March 16, 1906 (Adams Act). This opened 
the opportunity for an increase in the amount 
of “original research” in agriculture and at 
the same time by its limitations necessitated 
the employment of a much greater number of 
thoroughly trained scientists. The effect of this 
was manifested not only in increased specializa- 
tion of research work and the more complete 
separation of the experiment station from the 
departments of instruction in the agricultural 
colleges, but also by the creation of a stricter 
scientific atmosphere and point of view in the 
stations. On the other hand public demand for 
practical information having a scientific basis 
broadened greatly. This could no longer be 
satisfied by the dissemination of such informa- 
tion through publications. More and more there 
was insistence on local tests and demonstra- 
tions in order that practical farmers and horti- 
culturists might have ocular evidence that the 
results claimed by the stations really could be 
applied to the practice of agriculture. The 
stations therefore were led to organize this more 
popular work in a much broader way than here- 
tofore. It was not difficult to secure liberal grants 
of money from the State legislatures for these 
purposes and the establishment of substations, 
demonstration fields and cooperative experi- 
ments therefore proceeded rapidly in many 
States. This movement had in many features 
run parallel with that of the agricultural col- 
leges in the development of various forms of 
extension work and the respective relations of 
colleges and stations to these popular enter- 
prises have not yet been fully settled. 

The increased popular interest in the inspec- 
tion of foods, feeding stuffs, fertilizers, in- 
secticides, fungicides, and other materials also 
led to largely increased burdens on the sta- 
tions in their work related to such inspection. 
It was natural, therefore, that the attention of 
the agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions should have been largely centered in 1908 
on the problems of perfecting organization to 
meet the new conditions confronting them. It 
was for this reason that the report of the Com- 
mission on Agricultural Research appointed in 
1906 by the Association of American Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations was 
awaited with great expectation. This Commis- 
sion consisted of President David Starr Jordan 
of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, California; 
President Carroll D. Wright of Clark College, 
Massachusetts; Dr. H. P. Armsby of State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania; Dr. W. H. Jordan of the 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and Mr. Gifford Pinchot of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

By the terms of its instructions the work of 
the Commission was strictly limited to an in: 
quiry on the organization and poucy “that 
should prevail in the expenditure of public 
moneys provided for scientific experimentation 
and research in the interests of agriculture.” 
Its report, submitted to the convention of the 
Association at Washington in November, 1908, 
contained the following recommendations, which 
after discussion were adopted by the Association: 

(1) Every effort should be made to promote 
the training of competent investigators in agri- 
culture both in the agricultural, and, so far 
as practicable, in the non-agricultural, colleges 
and universities, and their training should be 
as broad and severe as for any other field of 
research. 
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(2) The progress of agricultural knowledge 
now demands that ss Sighs pests research agencies 
shall deal as largely as possible with funda- 
mental problems, confining attention to such 
as can be adequately studied with the means 
available. 

(3) The work of research in agriculture 
should be differentiated as fully as practicable, 
both in the form of organization and in the re- 
lations of the individual investigator, from exe- 
cutive work, routine teaching, promotion and 
propaganda, and should be under the immediate 
direction of an executive trained in the methods 
of science who should not be hampered by 
other duties of an entirely unlike character. 

(4) The investigator should be free from all 
coercion whatever. in reaching his conclusions 
he should be equally free from the prescription 
of received opinion and the temptation to exploit 
his results for the purpose of obtaining future 
support. To this end, his work should be as 
far removed from immediate dependence upon 
legislation as is consistent with due responsi- 
bility to the public, and his relations to the 

ublic and to the organization of which he 

1s a member should be such as to promote indi- 
vidual initiative and not interfere with free- 
dom of conclusion or utterance on scientific 
questions. 

(5) There should be a clearer definition of 
the relative fields of work of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the experi- 
ment stations. The dominance of the stations 
within their respective fields should be pre- 
served and their growth fostered, as agencies for 
the investigation of local questions and of the 
more individual scientific problems. The federal 
agency, on the other hand, should cultivate the 
almost limitless field offered by questions hav- 
ing national or interstate relations and by those 
broad scientific problems requiring heavy ex- 
penditures, elaborate equipment, long continued 
study and the correlation of the results of many 
investigators, which efforts are usually beyond 
the means of an individual station. On many 
questions the harmonious codperation of the 
two agencies is essential to the highest efficiency 
of effort. 

(6) Any research agency charged with a 
single main line of investigation should be so 
organized that it may employ within itself all 
necessary processes in any branch of science. 
The codperation of any or all the departments 
of an experiment station on a single problem, 
when necessary, should be a fundamental re- 
quirement. 


(7) Research work, both national and state, 
should be provided for by separate, lump-sum 
appropriations, to be distributed peeaiteg | to 
the discretion of the responsible executive head 
of each agency. 

(8) Investigation into the business, economic, 
social and governmental conditions affecting 
agriculture should be undertaken and should be 
maintained on a permanent and effective basis. 


(9) An advisory board is suggested, consist- 
ing of members appointed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and by the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations 
respectively, which shall confer with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture regarding the mutual in- 
terests of the Department and the Stations and 
shall consider the promotion of agricultural in- 
vestigation in general. 
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The report of the Commission was supple- 
mented by that of the standing committee of 
the association on station organization and 

licy, which dealt with several of the matters 

iscussed in the former report but in a more 

specific way. It has especial interest because 
it was to a large extent based upon the con- 
sensus of opinfon of station men as to the most 
practicable means of securing the highest 
efficiency in station work. 

This committee recommends that administra- 
tive officers should be scientists as well as good 
business men with a large outlook, that the sta- 
tion work should be concentrated on a few 
definite and well-planned projects, that every 
effort should be made to retain experienced and 
well-trained investigators, that if inspection 
work is done at all it should be clearly dif- 
ferentiated from research as regards funds, 
workers and laboratories; and that investiga- 
tors should do little, if any, teaching. 

Federal funds were used in the maintenance 
of at least one experiment station in each of 
the States and Territories, including Alaska, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico and Guam. In Alabama, 
Connecticut, Hawaii, Louisiana, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York and North Carolina separate 
stations were maintained wholly or in part by 
State funds, or by private contributions. There 
were also a considerable number of substations. 
Excluding the substations, there are 61] stations 
in the United States, 56 of which receive ap- 
propriations provided for by Acts of Congress. 
The staff of these stations includes over 1100 
administrative officers and scientific workers. 

The total income of stations maintained under 
the Act of 1887 (Hatch Act) during 1907 was 
$2,334,672, of which $1,056,000 (Hatch fund 
$720,000, Adams fund $336,000) was received 
from the National Government, the remainder, 
$1,278,672, coming from the following sources: 
State governments, $770,016; individuals and 
communities, $15,360; fees for analyses of fer- 
tilizers, $119,471; sales of farm_ products, 
$169,553; miscellaneous, $204,272. In addition 
to this the Office of Experiment Stations had 
an appropriation of $293,220 for the fiscal year 
1908, including $72,000 for the insular stations; 
$5,000 for nutrition investigations; $150,000 
for irrigation and drainage investigations, and 
$5,000 for farmers’ institutes and agricultural 
schools. The value of the additions to the 
buildings and equipment of the stations in 1907 
was $387,662. During the year the stations pub- 
lished 459 annual reports, bulletins, and cir- 
culars, which were supplied to about 775,000 ad- 
dresses. 

The general results obtained by the Office of 
Experiment Stations during the twenty years of 
its existence as a general agency for the promo- 
tion of the interests of the stations were summed 
up by the Secretary of Agriculture in his re- 
port for 1908, as follows: 

“By collecting and disseminating the results 
of their work, this Office has done much toward 
extending their influence throughout this and 
other countries; by collating the work of 
similar institutions throughout the world it 
has brought our stations into close and helpful 
touch with the whole field of agricultural 
science; by setting high standards of organiza- 
tion and work, it has led the stations to make 
constant progress in establishing themselves on 
firm foundations and increasing the efficiency of 
their operations; by tactful, yet cordial, criti- 
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cisms of their work and expenditures, it has An agricultural reconnaisance of East Africa and 


done much toward strengthening the weak 
places and effecting a wise and satisfactory use 
of the public funds entrusted to the stations. 
Its relations with the stations have never been 
more cordial than they are at present, and its 
influence never broader nor more potent.” 

By authority of Congress a station was estab- 
lished in 1908 under direction of the Office of 
Experiment Stations in the Island of Guam. 
This fertile island of nearly 300 square miles 
had a population of over 10,000 le who 
formerly were chiefly e ed in icultural 
pursuits. But so many cultivators had left their 
plantations that not sufficient food was pro- 
duced to properly sustain the inhabitants. Rice 
and other food stuffs were imported from Japan. 
Road building ana other internal development 
work undertaken since the American occupa- 
tion of the Island could not be continued on a 
large scale and something must be done to get 
the people back on their farms. The Island was 
under the control of the Navy Department and 
the governors had undertaken some experiments 
in agriculture, which were to be continued and 
expanded at the new station. There were now 
attempts to grow corn, rice, coffee, cacao, 
sugar cane, beans, tobacco, sweet potatoes and 
yams, with more extensive plantings of bananas, 
cocoanut and breadfruit trees. The first work 
of the station was to be with a number of these 
crops. There was a great lack of cultivated 
grasses and pastures and need of legumes for 
forage and soil renovation. Studies of a kind 
of mealy bug which has attacked the cocoanut 
trees were begun. 

At the Hawaii Station experimental shipments 
of pineapples to San Francisco and Chicago dem- 
onstrated that this fruit can be marketed in 
good condition at any point within thirty days 
communication with Honolulu. (See HortTicut- 
TURE.) Experiments in harvesting salt-marsh 
rice for hay showed that Hawaii could produce 
enough rice hay to supply the local market and 
that this would be more profitable than the pro- 
duction of a low grade of rice for human food. 

In Porto Rico experiments with introduced 
coffees were beginning to give good results and 
the Java coffees were thought likely to retain 
their characteristic flavor when grown under 
Porto Rican conditions. The East Indian 
mango, also introduced, seemed well adapted to 
all sections of the island. The station’s work 
in breeding pigs and poultry already was at- 
tracting much favorable attention. A dairy and 
silo have been built. A station building was 
being erected with $20,000 appropriated by the 
insular legislature. 

A new station was opened in Alaska near the 
flourishing town of Fairbanks on the Tanana 
River and farming operations are to be con- 
ducted there on a relatively large scale. Some 
varieties of oats, barley, and wheat were found 
to have matured grain every year since 1900 at 
Rampart in the Yukon Valley. The station’s 
live-stock work was consolidated at Kodiak where 
there was a thriving herd of 60 pure-bred 
Galloway cattle. 

In Portuguese East Africa a central experi- 
ment station with provision for work in agricul- 
ture, entomology and veterinary medicine was 
established at Lourenco Marques and plans 
were being made for substations at Chai-Chai 
on the Limpopo River, at Inhambane south of, 
and at Quelimane north of, the Zambesi River. 


Zambesia was to be undertaken, under the 
charge of Mr. O. W. Barrett formerly of the 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture. In the Gold 
Coast a station was established at Kumasi for 
experiments with rubber, cotton and jute and 
an experimental cotton farm at Labo-labo is 
being conducted by the British Cotton Growing 
Association. 

An annual appropriation of $97,000 was 
placed at the disposal of the director of agricul- 
ture of Tunis for the improvement and en- 
couragement of the cultivation of native plants. 
A part of this fund was being used for estab- 
lishing experimental fields. A recent report in 
Ewperiment Station Record on the moor ex- 
periment stations in Germany indicates that they 
are doing much to bring into agricultural use 
large tracts of land which have lain idle for 
centuries. 


AGRICULTURE. Agriculture continued to 
prosper exceedingly during 1908. Though 
climatic conditions, the ravages of insect pa 
and fungi, the increasing scarcity of farm labor 
and other untoward conditions resulted in re- 
duced yields of some crops, the egate value 
of farm products in the United States reached 
the maximum in the nation’s history. The im- 

roved financial status of the tarmer enabled 
him to improve his farm, his home and his 
manner of life in increasing degree. He availed 
himself as never before of the efforts of public 
agencies for his welfare, such as the Federal 
Department of Agriculture, the State experi- 
ment stations, agricultural colleges and schools, 
State boards and commissioners of agriculture, 
and other factors making for rural betterment, 
and these have been unusually active and effective. 
More attention likewise was accorded by the 
general public to his problems and needs, and 
the year has been notable for the evident trend 
of public interest toward rural life and in- 
creased recognition of the dignity and import- 
ance of agricultural! interests. 

Crop YIELDS AND VALUES. The corn crop of 
the year aggregated 2,668,651,000 bushels, which 
is slightly above the average for the past five 
years. The value, owing to the high price per 
bushel, was about 3 per cent. above the five- 
year average and reached $1,616,145,000, a sum 
sufficient to cancel the interest bearing debt 
of the United States, and to pay for the Panama 
Canal and 50 battleships. e cotton crop 
was 12,920,000 bales, and for the first time in 
the history of the country’s agriculture, it is 
estimated to exceed the hay crop in value, 
although the farm price for cotton was two cents 
per pound lower than in 1907 and the hay cro 
of 70,798,000 tons was the largest ever harves 
and its value, $635,423,000, fully 6 per cent. 
above the five-year average. 

The spring wheat crop suffered considerably 
from drought, but this shrinkage was more than 
counterbalanced by the winter wheat crop which 
brought up the total yield to a little above the 
five-year aver Of the total quantity, 664,- 
602,000 bushels, over 50,000,000 bushels were of 
tue durum or macaroni type which was proving 
especially adapted to growth in regions with de- 
ficient rainfall. The value of the wheat crop 
was $616,826,000, which was more than $60,- 
000,000 in excess of that for any previous year. 
The oat crop, 807,156,000 bushels, valued at 
$381,170,000, was decidedly larger and more valu- 
able than for the year previous although because 
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of protracted drought it was somewhat below 
the five-year average. With barley, both the 
roduction, 166,756,000 bushels, and the value, 
92,442,000 had been exceeded only once. The 
yield of rye, 31,851,000 bushels, was practically 
an average crop, but its value, $23,455,000, had 
been exceeded but once. The rice crop, 21,890,- 
000 bushels, valued at $17,771,000, was the larg- 
est and most valuable ever raised. The farm 
value of all cereal crops (including corn and 
buckwheat) was estimated at $2,759,814,000, 
nearly $400,000,000 above that of 1907, and 
about 35 per cent. above the average for the 
previous five years. 

The sugar beet crop, valued at $21,500,000, 
exceeds in both quantity and value all pre- 
vious years. The tonnage exceeds the five-year 
average by 45 per cent. The plantation value 
of sugar cane, molasses and sirup is estimated 
at $34,000,000, about 10 per cent. above the five- 
year average. The sugar production of the year 
was estimated at about 900,000 short tons, an 
amount much above the total for the highest 
previous year. The total value of the refined 
sugar from beets, the raw sugar from cane, the 
beet pulp, the molasses and sirup of cane and 
sorghum, and the maple sugar and sirup, was 
estimated at $94,000,000. 

Unfavorable weather reduced the potato crop 
to 278,985,000 bushels, but the value, $197,039,- 
000, has never been equalled. Tobacco production 
was below the average because of depressed 
prices, but the value, $70,000,000, was about that 
of 1907. On account of the extremely low price 
realized for hops in 1907, the production and 
value, estimated respectively at 39,000,000 
pounds and $4,000,000, are much below the five- 
year averages. For the first time the value of 
all farm crops equalled $5,000,000,000. 

Dairy products were valued at nearly $800,- 
000,000; poultry and egg products were worth 
as much as the cotton crop, the hay crop or the 
wheat crop. In the aggregate the value of 
animals sold and slaughtered and of animal pro- 
ducts at the farm amounted to about three- 
eighths of the value of all farm products, approx- 
imating $3,000,000,000. 

Exports. The exports of agricultural pro- 
ducts were valued at $1,017,000,000, an amount 
greater than for any year except 1907. The 
reduction of $37,000,000 from that year was 
chiefly due to the falling off in value of cotton 
exports, but these were still the largest item, 
being valued at $438,000,000, with grain and 
grain products second with $215,000,000 and 
packing-house products third with $196,000,000. 

The exports in forest products are beginning to 
decline, chiefly in lumber and timber. The total 
exports from this country were apportioned in 
value as follows: animals and animal products, 
16 per cent.; cotton and cotton products, 27 
per cent.; grain and grain products, 12 per 
cent.; all other products chiefly sustained by 
agriculture, 6 per cent.; forest products and 
other products chiefly dependent on them, 8 per 
cent.; and exports not oP apricultural or forest 
origin, either fully or in principal degree, 31 per 
cent. 

Imports. The total imports of agricultural 
products in lv08 were valued in the countries 
from which they were exported at $540,000,000. 
The chief items were silk, wool, hides, coffee, 
various vegetable fibres and oils, fruits, sugar 
and molasses, tea and tobacco. There was dimin- 
ution in value of $87,000,000, principally in 
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packing-house products. There was alsu a dimin- 
ution of $24,000,000 in forest products, found 
almost entirely in india rubber, but there were 
gains in pulp wood and wood pulp. 

The annual balance of international trade is 
computed as in favor of the United States to 
the extent of $488,000,000 for farm products, 
while for all other products it was $178,000,000, 
The agricultural balance was exceptionally high, 
having been equalled only in 1901 and 1898. It 
is also remarkable as having been attained in 
spite of the steady growth of the population, 
the immigration of non-agricultural peoples, and 
the diminishing fraction of the population that 
is engaged in agriculture. 

FarM VALUES. The number of farms in 1908 
was estimated at 6,100,000, an increase of 33.6 
per cent. since 1890. The acreage increased 
during the same period from 623,000,000 to 839,- 
000,000 acres. The capital of the farmer in the 
forms of land, buildings, improvements, live 
stock. and machinery was estimated at about 
$28,000,000,000, an increase of from 75 to 80 
per cent. over 1890. The value of the farm ani- 
mals on farms and ranges Dec. 31, 1908 was 
estimated at $4,525,259,000, an increase of $194,- 
029,000, or 4.5 per cent. during the year. The 
abandoned farm and the run-down cotton plan- 
tation that no lender wanted as a mortgage 
security were being sought for investment, and 
their owners could borrow without mortgaging. 
Bank deposits in the distinctively agricultural 
States also largely increased, and while these 
deposits were not entirely from farmers, the gain 
was largely derived from the increased returns 
from the sales of farm products. 

LEGISLATION. Federal legislation during 1908 
pertaining to agriculture was embodied largely 
in the appropriation act for the Department of 
Agriculture. In this act provision was made 
for the continuance of most of the lines of 
work already under way, and notably larger 
sums were made available for the administra- 
tive duties, such as the management of the Na- 
tional Forests, the pure food and drug inspec- 
tion, and the campaign against the gipsy moth, 
cattle tick and boll weevil. Among the new 
lines of work authorized may be mentioned the 
inauguration of evaporation investigations by the 
weather bureau and studies of the extent and pre- 
valence of tuberculosis among dairy cattle, the 
making of denatured alcohol under farm con- 
ditions, the testing of plants for paper-making, 
an inquiry into the production of turpentine 
and resin, and the establishment of a standard 
of cotton grading. Provision was also made 
by Congress for publishing 100,000 copies of the 
Special Report on the Diseases of Cattle. <A 
large number of bills of agricultural interest 
were introduced into Congress including measures 
to extend National aid to secondary agricultural 
schools, branch experiment stations and normal 
schools, to provide for instruction in forestry 
and mining in agricultural colleges, to provide 
for an agricultural census, to establish Federal 
grain inspection, to regulate commerce in nur- 
sery stock and insecticides, to extend National 
aid to a variety of drainage projects and to pub- 
lic highway improvement, to establish postal sav- 
ings banks, to extend the parcel posts privileges 
on rural free delivery routes, to repeal the tax 
on oleomargarine, and to acquire National forest 
reserves in the Southern Appalachian and White 
Mountains, but none of these bills was enacted 
during the year. 
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The State legislatures as a rule made more 
liberal provision for the work and equipment of 
the agricultural colleges and experiment stations 
than ever before (see AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
and AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS), indi- 
cating a growing appreciation of the value of 
these institutions. Mississippi, Oklahoma and 
Virginia authorized the establishment under cer- 
tain conditions of county or district agricultural 
high schools. In Mississippi boards of super- 
visors were empowered to offer prizes to boys 
for corn-growing contests. A live stock sani- 
tary board and county commissioners of agri- 
culture were provided in Mississippi, and New 
Jersey established a live stock commission with 
authority to purchase and maintain for service 
stallions of draft and coach types, and to make 
regulations relative to the use of other breeding 
animals. Kentucky passed a new food and drug 
law and Mississippi a feed stuffs inspection law. 
Massachusetts enacted several laws in the in- 
terest of forestry work. 

COMMISSION ON CouNTRY LIFE. The year was 
especially noteworthy for the increased interest 
in agricultural welfare on the part of the general 
public. In August, a special commission was ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt to gather infor- 
mation relative to the betterment of the social, 
sanitary and economic conditions of country life as 
the basis for recommendations to Congress. This 
commission, known as the Commission on Coun- 
try Life, was made up of Dean L. H. Bailey of 
Cornell University, chairman, Henry Wallace, 
editor of Wallace’s Farmer, President K. L. 
Butterfield of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, Gifford Pinchot of the National Forest 
Service, and Walter H. Page, editor of the 
World’s Work. Subsequently Charles S. Barrett 
of Georgia and William A. Beard of California 
were added to the commission. The commission 
devoted itself principally to securing a consensus 
of opinion as to the actual conditions prevailing 
over the country with reference to social and 
sanitary conditions surrounding country life, the 
educational facilities, the facilities for communi- 
cation and for the conduct of business, farm 
labor and tenancy, codperation in buying and 
selling and related matters, as well as becoming 
familiar with the various agencies in a position 
to assist in promoting rural welfare. Over 
600,000 copies of a circular of inquiry were dis- 
tributed not only to the farmers themselves 
but to men in contact with country life, members 
of agricultural organizations, business men, news- 
papers, country ministers and _ physicians, 
women’s clubs, village improvement societies and 
rural delivery carriers. The commission also 
made a tour of the country, holding hearings at 
convenient points in the various sections. An 
unusual amount of interest and discussion was 
aroused in these ways, especially through the 
agricultural press and much good was accom- 
plished by setting people to thinking seriously 
of the problems confronting country life and of 
the agencies necessary for their solution. 

CONSERVATION OF NATURAL Resources. The 
general subject of the conservation of all the 
natural resources received an unusual amount 
of attention during the year. <A conference of 
‘the governors of the States, accompanied by a 
‘corps of scientists and other advisers, held a 
three-day session in May at the White House 
‘at the call of President Roosevelt. Forestry, 


jrrigation and drainage were the agricultural 
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but attention was also directed to soil conserva- 
tion and a notable address was made by Mr. J. 
J. Hill on “The Natural Wealth of the Land and 
Its Conservation.” Subsequently a Commission 
on the Conservation of the Natural Resources 
was appointed by President Roosevelt, which 
Organized under sections of waters, forests, 
lands, and minerals, and held sessions in Wash- 
ington in December. One practical outcome of 
this meeting was the withdrawal from entry 
pending examination of about 7,500 square miles 
of public lands in Wyoming, Idaho, and Utah 
peyeee to contain phosphate deposits of great 
value. 

Another significant development of the year 
was the increasing recognition of agricultural 
work by educational and scientific bodies. In 
the National Education Association a department 
of rural and agricultural education was organ- 
ized codrdinate with other departments, and the 
February meeting of the department of superin- 
tendence was given up very largely to agricul- 
tural and other features of industrial education. 
The American Economic Association devoted 
an entire session of its annual convention 
to agricultural questions. At the Baltimore 
meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at least 150 of the 1000 
papers presented were of direct interest to agri- 
cultural science, many being by workers in the 
Department of Agriculture and the agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations. 

Most of the numerous bodies immediately con- 
cerned with agricultural work held meetings 
during the year. The American Nature Study 
Society was formed at the beginning of the year 
for the advancement of all studies of nature 
in elementary schools. On December 31, the 
American Home Economics Association was 
organized in Washington, D. C. with an initial 
membership of over 800, with its purpose the 
furtherance of the study of home problems. The 
American Society of Animal Nutrition was form- 
ed at Chicago in November to promote investiga- 
tion work in animal nutrition. The third ses- 
sion of the Graduate School of Agriculture was 
held at Ithaca and Geneva, N. Y. with the larg- 
est and most representative enrollment in its his- 
tory. See AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

Questions arising in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the National Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, especially with reference to the pro- 
pricty of the use of sulphur dioxide in the pre- 
paration of food products led to the appointment 
by President Roosevelt of a Referee Board on 
Foods with power to render a final decision on 
any matters of controversy. See FooD AND NU- 
TRITION. 

Foot-Moutn Disease. An outbreak of con- 
tagious foot-and-mouth disease was reported in 
November. It is believed the infection was in- 
troduced from abroad as no cases had been 
known in this country for six years. A quaran- 
tine against the interstate movement of cattle 
from the States affected, viz., Maryland, Michi- 
gan, New York and Pennsylvania, was declared 
and a vigorous campaign of extermination was 
begun by the Federal Department of Agriculture. 

Corn Exposition. The second National Corn 
Exposition, declared by a farm journal to have 
been “the most elaborate demonstration of farm 
products ever held in this country,” was held 
at Omaha, Neb., Dec. 9-19. Nearly 10,000 differ- 
ent exhibits relating more particularly to the 


phases most prominently before the conference, production and utilization of corn, wheat, oats, 
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alfalfa and other crops were shown, represent- 
ing 28 States. The prizes offered aggregated in 
value over $50,000, and the attendance was esti- 
mated at 100,000. Unusual attention was given 
to educational phases, there being special exhibits 
of the work of 12 agricultural colleges and ex- 

riment stations, exhibits of farm machinery, 
a model kitchen, a students’ judging contest, a 
distillery plant for the production of denatured 
alcohol, and a large amount of illustrative ma- 
terial from schools, boys’ corn clubs and similar 
organizations. 

LivE Stock ExrosiTion. The ninth Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition held in Chicago 
Nov. 28 to Dec. 10, was as usual a great success. 
There were over 3,000 exhibits of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep and the attendance exceeded 
500,000. The agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations were again conspicuous factors. The 
grand championship in the single steers contest, 
one of the most highly coveted honors, was 
awarded to Purdue University on the Angus two- 
year-old Fyvie Knight. A students’ judging con- 
test was participated in by 8 teams from institu- 
tions and won by the Iowa State College. The 
third National Dairy Show, held at Chicago dur- 
ing the Live Stock Exposition, was also success- 
ful, though the cattle exhibits were seriously cur- 
tailed by the quarantine for foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. Special features were a milk and cream 
contest representing 20 States and a students’ 
judging contest. 

INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 
Considerable progress was made during the year 
in the organization of the International Institute 
of Agriculture, which was supported by 48 na- 
tions. <A palatial building to serve as head- 
quarters was erected by the Italian Government 
in Rome and was formally opened by the King 
May 23. A meeting of the general assembly of 
delegates which compose the management of the 
Institute was begun in November, Signor Tittoni, 
the Italian minister for foreign affairs, being 
elected president. Among the purposes outlined 
for the Institute were the collection, study, and 

ublication of statistical, technical and economic 
information concerning farming, the commerce 
in farm products, and the prices prevailing in the 
various markets; the ascertainment of the wages 
paid farm labor; the publication of information 
concerning new plant diseases which may appear; 
the publication of information concerning agri- 
cultural codperation, insurance and credit; and 
the submission to the adhering governments of 
measures for the protection of the common in- 
terests of farmers and for the improvement of 
their condition. 

The international meetings of agricultural in- 
terest during the year included the great Inter- 
national Congress on Tuberculosis at Washing- 
ton, D. C., at which considerable attention was 
given to bovine tuberculosis, the First Inter- 
national Congress for the Repression of Adulter- 
ation of Alimentary and Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducts, held at Geneva, Switzerland, and the First 
International Roads Congress and the First In- 
ternational Congress of the Refrigerating Indus- 
tries, both at Paris. 

AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION. Economic § co- 
operation by farmers in the United States con- 
tinued to develop and it was estimated that 
more than one-half of the 6,100,000 farms were 
represented in this coJperation; the faction would 
be much larger if based on the total number of 
the more progressive type of farmers, to which 
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the codperators mostly belong. The number of 
farmers’ codperative economic associations was 
believed to be fully 75,000, with a membership 
of over 3,000,000. Contrary to his reputation, 
the farmer is a great organizer, and he has 
achieved remarkable success in many lines of 
cobperation in which the people of other occupa- 
tions have either made no inning at all or 
have nearly if not completely failed. The lines 
along which farmers have more especially de- 
veloped codperation are five: live stock and tor- 
nado insurance, with cheese making and selling; 
irrigation; the warehousing of grain and cotton; 
telephone service and codperative buying and 
selling. The buying was conducted by about 350 
cobperative stores and more extensively by 
groups of farmers who buy potatoes, wheat, and 
other products for seed, or who buy from certain 
merchants and manufacturers under an agrce- 
ment for discount from regular prices. Associa- 
tions to regulate, promote, and manage the de- 
tails of selling farmers’ products were found in 
ail parts of the United States. There was co- 
operation for selling by the growers of fruits, 
vegetables, nuts, and berries; by live-stock men; 
by the producers of cotton and tobacco, wheat, 
sweet potatoes, fiax, oats, eggs, poultry and 
honey. Farmers codperate to sell milk for city 
supply, to sell wood, cantaloupes, celery, cauli- 
flower, citrus fruits, apples, and many other 
products. . 

There was also an immense number of farmers’ 
associations of a semi-economic and educational 
character. 

New Booxs. Among the books of the year 
on agricultural topics were the following: W. F. 
Massey, Practical Farming (New York); L. H. 
Bailey—Cyclopedia of American Agriculture, 
Vol. III., ‘‘Farm Animals” (New York); C. E. 
Green and D. Young, Encyclopedia of Agriculture 
(Edinburgh and London); C. W. Burkett, Soils 
(New York and Jondon) ; E. B. Voorhees, Forage 
Crops (New York and London); W. R. Beattie, 
Celery Culture (New York); W. W. Tracey, 
Tomato Culture (New York); F. H. Chittenden, 
Insects Injurtous to Vegetables (New York and 
London); T. Shaw, Feeding Farm Animals 
(New York and London); H. W. Mumford, Beef 
Production (Urbana, Ills.); E. V. Wilcox and 
C. B. Smith, Farmers’ Cyclopedta of Live Stock 
(New York and London); A. A. Brigham, Pro- 
gressive Poultry Culture (Cedar Rapids, Ia.) ; 
H. W. Conn, Practical Dairy Bacteriology (New 
York and Londen); J. Michaels, Dairy Farming 
(Clemson College, S. C.); H. E. Van Norman, 
First Lessons in Dairying (New York); J. B. 
Davidson and L. W. Chase, Farm Machinery and 
Farm Motors (New York and London); E. R. 
Jones, Notes on Drainage (Madison, Wis.); C. 
G. Elliott, Practical Farm Drainage (New York) ; 
L. H. Bailey, The State and the Farmer (New 
York); K. L. Butterfield, Chapters in Rural 
Progress (Chicago); J. Collings, Land Reforms 
Occupying Ownership, Peasant Proprietary, and 
Rural Education (London). 

UNITED STaTES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
The rapid growth of this Department continued 
during the year 1908. On July 1, 1908, there 
were on its rolls 10,420 persons, 2,488 employed 
in Washington and 7,932 elsewhere. The net 
increase in the force during the year was 1,313. 
The Agricultural Appropriation Act for 1908 
carried $11,672,106, including $720,000 for the 
State agricultural experiment stations. To this 
must be added an appropriation of $460,000 for 
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printing, carried in the Sundry Civil Act, and 
permanent appropriations of $3,000,000 for the 
Federal meat inspection and $528,000 for the 
stations under the Adams Act, making a grand 
total of $15,660,106 and an apparent increase 
over the previous year of $2,320,814, or about 
15 per cent. A large part of this increase how- 
ever was to be covered by the receipts from the 
forest reserves, from which $1,839,374 was de- 
rived in 1907. A reservation of 12,800 acres in 
the Flathead Indian Reservation in Montana for 
@ permanent range for a herd of bison to be 
presented by the American Bison Society was 
provided for. The legal business of the Depart- 
ment greatly increased and included in 1908, 401 
cases against railway companies for violating 
the “twenty-eight hour law” (limiting the num- 
ber of hours stock can be kept in cars without 
unloading). During the fiscal year 1908 the De- 
partment issued 1,522 publications, of which 
about 500 were new. The total number of copies 
printed was 16,875,516, of which over 6,000,000 
copies were Farmers’ Bulletins. The new build- 
ings for the Department, erected at a cost of 
$1,500,000, were completed and occupied. The 
library moved to the new building contained 
100,000 books and pamphlets, as compared with 
less than 1000 volumes when established in the 
old building in 1868. Exclusive of annual re- 
ports of societies and institutions, 1,850 periodi- 
cals were regularly received. 

The Weather Bureau has continued and ex- 
tended its studies in the upper air with a view 
to the improvement of weather forecasting. By 
means of kites and captive balloons carrying 
instruments, accurate records were secured of 
conditions existing in the atmosphere at alti- 
tudes of 1 to 4 miles. This work was done at 
Mount Weather in the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
. Virginia. As the result of the upper-air explora- 
tions and the extension of telegraphic service to 
all parts of the Northern Hemisphere a beginning 
was made in forecasting weather conditions for 
a week in advance. 

Agents of the Bureau of Plant Industry maki 
agricultural explorations in China, Korea and 
Central and Northern Asia in 1908 secured for 
introduction several varieties of a “Chinese date,” 
new persimmons, scions of the famous Feitcheng 
peach (which weighs over a pound), wild and 
cultivated pears and hardy forage crops, especial- 
ly drought resistant species. Eleven stations for 
experiments in “dry-farming” were established 
in the Great Plains. The codperative demon- 
stration work for the diversification and im- 
provement of agriculture in the South was prov- 
ing very popular. The Bureau had about 160 
men engaged in this work in eleven States from 
Texas to Virginia. | 

The Forest Service made good progress in 
perfecting its organization for the management 
of the National Forests. Near the end of 1908 a 
considerable portion of its Washington force was 
transferred to stations in the West with a view 
to dealing with the problems of the National 
Forests at closer range. See FORESTRY. 

The Bureau of Chemistry created the organi- 
zation necessary to put the pure food and drugs 
act into effect. Branch laboratories for the ex- 
amination of samples have been establishel in 
21 cities and the inspectors collected about 13,- 
400 samples of foods and drugs during the year. 
See Foops AND NUTRITION. 

The Bureau of Soils has surveyed 306 differ- 
ent areas, lying in 44 States and 2 Territories 
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and including a total area of 157,078 square 
miles. The soil experts not only examine and 
classify the soils but also study farm practices, 
adaptation of crops to soils and fertilizer require- 
ments. The Bureau is codperating with the 
Reclamation Service in surveying soils covered 
by the various irrigation projects. 

The most important work of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry in 1908, in addition to its 
extensive service in connection with meat in- 
spection (q. v.) was the suppression of the out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease mentioned above. 
The Bureau of Entomology has conducted an 
active campaign against the gipsy and brown 
tail moths which have threatened the destruc- 
tion of forest trees in New England. Efforts 
were being continued to find effective means of 
combating the cotton boll weevil and public 
interest was being aroused in the relation of the 
common house-fly to the spread of typhoid fever. 
The Biological Survey estimated the damage 
to property by the house rat at $20,000,000 an- 
nually. This rodent was also to be actively 
combated because of its agency in spreading the 
plague and other diseases. Experiments with 
various poisons and mechanical means of de 
struction were in progress. Recent investiga- 
tions showed that the Beechy ground squirrel 
was susceptible of plague and carried the germ 
of the disease, which, as in the case of rats, was 
one to men through the agency of 

eas. 

The Office of Experiment Stations, in addi- 
tion to its important work in relation to the 
agricultural colleges, schools, experiment sta- 
tions and farmers’ institutes (see AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION and AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS) was continuing investigations on 
human nutrition with the respiration calorimeter 
(see Foop AND NUTRITION) and on irrigation 
and drainage (see IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE). 
The report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 
1908, contains an interesting review of the pro- 
gress of agriculture and agricultural science in 
the United States during the twelve years in 
which Mr. James Wilson has presided over the 
Department. 

ATKEN, WILLIAM MarTIn. An American 
architect, died on December 12, 1908. He was 
born at Charleston, S. C., in 1855. After at- 
tending the University of the South he studied 
architecture at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and entered the office of H. H. 
Richardson, in Boston. Later he practised his 
profession in Cincinnati, Ohio, where he also 
taught at the Art Academy of that city. In 
1894 he was appointed supervising architect of 
the United States Treasury Department. In 
this capacity he designed the new buildings for 
the mints at Denver and Philadelphia, as well 
as numerous post-office buildings and custom 
houses. He was consulting architect for New 
York City during 1901-1902. In 1899 he was 
appointed lecturer in the school of Architecture 
at Columbia University. With Russell Sturgis 
he compiled the well-known Dictionary of Archt- 
tecture. ° 

ATR SHIPS. See AERONAUTICS. 

ALABAMA. One of the South Central 
Division of the United States. Its total area 
is 51,998 square miles, of which 719 square miles 
are water. The population in 1900 was 1,828,- 
697. According to the Federal estimate the 
poe in 1908 was 2,080,936. The capital 
is 


ontgomery. 
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MrneRaL PRopUcTION. Coal and iron are the 
principal mineral products of Alabama. In the 
amount of iron produced Alabama ranks third 
in the number of States, being surpassed only 
by Minnesota and Michigan. According to the 
figures of the United States Geological Survey, 
the production of iron ore in the State in 1907 
was 4,039,453 tons, valued at $4,863,129 as 
against 3,995,098 in 1906. This, however, on ac- 
count of the higher prices received was valued at 
$260,410 more than the output of 1907. The 
United States Geological Survey has carried on 
studies of the iron ore districts of Birmingham, 
and it is estimated that the resources of ore in 
this district amount to about 340,000,000 tons. 
It will be seen therefore that the annual ore pro- 
duction of the State, although it is great in 
actual quantity, is small compared to its pos- 
sibilities. In many portions of the State where 
iron is known to exist in large quantities, prac- 
tically no mining has yet been carried on. Pig 
iron produced in Alabama in 1907 amounted 
to 1,686,674 tons as against 1,674,848 tons in 
1906. On Jan. 1, 1908, there were forty-nine 
blast furnaces in the State, of which fifteen were 
in blast. The decrease was the result of the 
panic and a somewhat general strike which 
lasted throughout July and August. Shere were 
51 blast furnaces in the State on Dec. 31, 1908, 
of which 25 were in blast. The aggregate pro- 
duction of pig iron in 1908 was 1,397,014 tons. 
In addition to the general depression, Alabama 
iron producers suffered also from strikes dur- 
ing the year. As a coal producing State Alabama 
ranks fifth, being surpassed only by Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, West Virginia, and Ohio. Ala- 
bama produced in 1907, 14,240,454 tons of 
coal valued at $18,405,468. Estimates pre- 
pared by the chief mine inspector and by the 
secretary of the Co-operators’ Association of the 
State indicate that the coal production for 1908 
will be between 12,500,000 and 13,000,000 tons. 
Of the coal mined in 1907 1,762,948 tons 
were mined by machines, 197 of these being in 
use in that year, a decrease from the number 
employed in 1906, which was 238. There were 
employed in the coal mines of the State 21,388 
men as against 20,555 men in 1906. During 
1907 there were killed in the mines of the State 
154 men as compared with 96 killed in 1906. 
In the production of coke Alabama ranks third 
in the number of States, ae surpassed only 
by Pennsylvania and West Virginia. There 
were forty-three coke making establishments in 
1907, an increase of one over 1906. The total 

roduction was 3,021,794 short tons, valued at 
9,216,194 as against 3,034,501 tons in 1906 
valued at $8,477,899. There were in the State 
two by-product recovery plants with 280 ovens, 
all of which were operated during 1907. Other 
important mineral productions of the State are 
clay products which were produced in 1907 to 
the value of $1,754,409 as compared with 
$1,668,899 in 1906, and gold, lime, limestone, 
and graphite. See CoaL; Gotp; Pia-Inon; Igon; 
SILVER. 

AGRICULTURE AND Stock Rarsina. The acre- 
age and production of principal crops in the 
State in 1908, according to figures of the 
United States Department of Agriculture were 
as follows: excepting cotton: Corn, 44,835,000 
bushels, from 3,050,000 acres, valued at $37,213,- 
000; winter wheat, 1,092,000 bushels, valued at 
$1,168,000, from 95,000 acres; oats, 4,230,000 
bushels, valued at $2,792,000 from 235,000 
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acres; rye, 20,000 bushels, valued at $25,000 
from 2000 acres; rice, 63,000 bushels, valued at 
$50,400 from 1400 acres; potatoes, 1,275,000 
bushels, valued at $1,211,000 from 15,000 acres; 
hay, 176,000 tons, valued .at $2,200,000 from 
110,000 acres; tobacco, 283,500 pounds, valued 
at $73,710 from 630 acres. The most notable 
feature in the agricultural development of Ala- 
bama in the last few years is the increase in the 
production of corn, which in 1900 amounted to 
29,300,000 bushels. Cotton is the chief agricul- 
tural product of the State. The cotton crop ° 
in 1908 was estimated at 1,273,000 bales as 
compared with 1,216,000 bales in 1907. Since 
1903 the value of the crop has greatly exceeded 
that of the years previous. 

The number of farm animals in the State 
has increased notably from 1900 to the close of 
1908. At the end of the latter year the numbers 
were as follows: horses, 168,000; mules, 
248,000; milch cows, 289,000; other cattle, 
544,000; sheep, 184,000; swine, 1,238,000. The 
number of mules, milch cows and other cattle 
has markedly increased in the last few years. 
The estimated value of the wool clip in 1908 
was $136,500. ‘ 

MANUFACTURES. Alabama made considerable 
progress in manufactures between the two cen- 
suses of 1900 and 1905. A comparison of eleven 
selected industries showed that they reported 
1403 establishments, 45,248 wage-earners and 
products valued at $60,459,793 in 1900, while in 
1905 they reported 1,312 establishments, 54,073 
wage-earners, and products valued at $93,953,829. 
There was a smal] decrease in the number of 
establishments, but an increase of 19.5 per cent. 
in the number of wage-earners, and of 55.4 
per cent. in the value of products. The value 
of products of the seven leading industries in 
1905, with the per cent. of increase since 1900, 
were: iron and steel, $24,687,359 (42 per cent.) ; 
cotton goods, $16,760,332 (105 per cent.) ; 
lumber and timber products, $15,939,814 (175 

er cent.) ; foundry and machine shop products, 
§9,122,874 (65 per cent.); railroad shop work, 
$6,681,074 (60 per cent.) ; coke, $6,175,126 (66 

r cent.) ; and cottonseed oil and cake, $5,769,- 
061 (93 per cent.). The rapidly growing im- 
portance of Alabama as a manufacturing State 
is due mainly to two groups of industries, 
namely, cotton products and iron and steel with 
allied products. The value of the cotton manu- 
factures more than doubled from 1900 to 1905. 
The number of active spindles increased from 
772,727 in 1905 to 939,942 in 1908, Alabama 
ranking fourth among cotton growing States. 

EpucaTIon. In 1906, the nearest year for 
which statistics are available, the school popu- 
lation was 697,465, of whom 57 per cent. were 
white and 43 per cent. colored. ‘rhe enrollment 
of white pupils was 230,005 and of colored 
146,101. e teachers numbered 5966, of whom 
4412 were white and 1554 colored. The average 
monthly salary of white teachers was $41.73 
and of colored, $24.04. A law passed in 1907 
provided for a high school in every county, and 
carried with it an annual State appropriation of 
$200,000 to aid in paying the salaries of teachers 
in high schools established under it. The State 
has made important progress in educational ad- 
vancement in recent years. 

FINANCE. According to the report of the 
State Treasurer a balance remained in the 
Treasury on December 30, 1907 of $1,819,736.80. 
The receipts from October 1, 1907, to September 
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30, 1908, were $4,661,902.35 and the disburse- 
ments for the same period were $5,120,805.53, 
leaving a balance in the treasury on Sept. 30, 
1908, of $1,360,833.62. Of the receipts, there were 
received from State tax in 1907, $1,044,695.99; 
from the special school tax of 1907, $1,282,- 
366.66; from the Insurance Department, $188,- 
051.47; from the convict funds, $891,512.87. 
For educational purposes there were disbursed 
$1,669,156.61. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The State chari- 
table and correctional institutions include the 
Alabama Insane Hospitals at Tuscaloosa; Ala- 
bama Schools for the Deaf, Dumb and Blind at 
Talladega; Alabama Boys’ Industrial School at 
East Lake, which is a reform school for white 
boys. The Bryce Hospital for Insane White at 
Tuscaloosa and the Mount Vernon Hospital at 
Mount Vernon, for Insane Negroes, are under the 


control of a Board of seven Trustees. In both 
institutions there were in 1908 1727 patients, 
1129 being whites and 598 negroes. The State 


appropriates $3.65 per capita a week for the 
maintenance and improvement of these institu- 
tions. For the Alabama School for the Deaf 
was expended in 1908, $37,605, and for the build- 
ing fund of the same institution, $15,960; for 
the School for the Blind was expended $20,240 
and for the School for the Negro f and Blind, 
$11,500. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
session of the State legislature in Alabama in 
1908. The year was notable for the gradual 
elimination of the legalized liquor traffic through 
the operation of the county local option law 
passed overwhelmingly by the legislature of the 
previous year. In addition to the county local 
option law the legislature provided for statu- 
tory state-wide prohibition, to become effective 
Jan. 1, 1909. A number of the larger counties, 
including Jefferson in which Birmingham is lo- 
cated, became ‘“‘dry” Jan. 1, 1908, under local op- 
tion. By the provisions of the statutory act 
all breweries and distilleries ceased operations 
July 1, 1908. Fifty counties of Alabama were dry 
on Jan. 1, many of them after bitterly contest- 
ed elections. Attempts were at once made on the 
part of those interested in the sale of liquor to 
have the law declared unconstitutional and the 
Probate Judge of Cullman County issued nine 
saloon licenses for saloons in that county. The 
county voted on Dec. 8, 1907, for prohibition 
and the saloon men claimed that the local option 
law was unconstitutional because it was a local 
and not a general law, inasmuch as it made ex- 
ception of counties which voted on the proposi- 
tion prior to Dec. 12. The Probate Judge of 
Lowndes County refused to issue licenses, and 
application was made for a mandamus to com- 
per him to take such action. On April 19 the 

upreme Court of the State rejected the con- 
tentions made against the State local option 
Law and the Nine o’Clock Closing Law and held 
that these two laws were constitutional. There 
was no dissenting opinion. On April 2], a 
Federal Judge enjoined operation of the railroad 
rate laws passed by the legislature of 1907. 

A serious strike took place at Birmingham in 
July and the miners resorted to such violence 
that three companies of State militia were or- 
dered to Birmingham on July 17. Soon after- 
ward an entire regiment was stationed in the 
various mining camps. A fight took place on 
July 17 at Adamsville between the miners and 
the sheriff’s deputies, when the train bearing 
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strike breakers was held up by the miners. One 
deputy was killed and many strikers and 
sympathizers were wounded. On July 29 a non- 
union miner at the Pratt mines in Birmingham 
was attacked by striking miners and was killed. 
Two union miners were seriously wounded. On 
August 9th, 3 men were instantly killed and 11 
injured when striking miners fired into a pas- 
senger train on the Birmingham Mineral Rail- 
road at Blocton. Governor Comer at once or- 
dered a company of militia to this place. For 
a discussion of the causes of these strikes, see 
article STRIKES. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS. The Republi- 
can party of Alabama was divided by party 
dissensions into two factions in 1908. The so- 
called “Davidson faction” held its convention 
at Birmingham on April 29 and chose four 
delegates to the National Convention. No in- 
structions were given as to the candidate for 
whom these delegates should vote. Nominations 
for State oflicers were made and a new State 
Committee was chosen. Resolutions in regard to 
national affairs and the race question were 
avoided. The so-called “Thompson” or Adminis- 
tration faction held its convention at Birming- 
ham on May 6. Resolutions were adopted en- 
dorsing President Roosevelt and J. O. Thomp- 
son and instructing the delegates for Secretary 
Taft. At the Democratic State primaries held 
on May 18th, the majority for William J. Bryan 
over Governor Johnson of Minnesota for endorse- 
ment for the presidency, was very large—about 
25,000. Mr. Bryan therefore received the vote 
of the State delegation. Delegates to the 
National Convention were named by State prim- 
ary. In the election of Nov. 3 the State vote 
was as follows: Bryan, 74,374; Taft, 25,305; 
Watson, 1565; Debs, 1347. 

OTHER STATE EVENTS. On April 24, a tor- 
nado swept over the northern part of the State 
and two towns, Bergen, Walker County, and 
Albertville, Marshall County, were badly 
wrecked. Four persons were killed outright at 
Bergen and 50 were hurt. At Albertville 12 
were killed and 75 injured. The total dead in 
the vicinity of Albertville was 26 and the total 
injured 165. Several were killed or injured in 
Blount County and there were four or five 
fatalities in DeKalb County. On Jan. 10, 7 
persons were killed and 12 others injured when 
a freight train ran into a passenger train on 
the Alabama and Mississippi Railroad near 
Vinegar Bend. 

LEGISLATION. Among the important measures 
passed by the legislative session of 1907-1908 
are the following: An act was passed per- 
mitting graduates of the Law Department of the 
University of Alabama, upon presentation of 
their diplomas, and the payment of license fees, 
and proof of good oral character, to practise 
in all the courts of the State. Provision was 
made for a State Commission of Forestry, which 
shall publish annually a report upon the forest 
conditions of the State with reference to the pre- 
servation of forests. This Commission is to 
report to each session of the legislature as to 
the results of their investigations. The legis- 
lation bearing upon the question of the liquor 
traffic is noted above. Acts were passed regu- 
lating the practice of pharmacy and the sale 
of poisons in cities and towns of more than 
900 inhabitants. The legislature also provided 
for the establishment of an epileptic colony. 
Several measures were passed affecting rail- 
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roads, but nothing of the importance of the 
legislation that was enacted in 1907, in which 
year Alabama probably passed more legisla- 
tion affecting railroads than any other State 
in the same period. 

STATE OFFICERS. Governor, B. B. Comer; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Henry B. Gray; Secretary 
of State, Frank N. Julian; Auditor, W. W. 
Brandon; a haar abr er Bibb Graves; At- 
torney-General, A. M. Garber; Treasurer, W. D. 
Seed; Superintendent of Education, H. C. Gun- 
nells; Commissioner of Agriculture, J. A. Wil- 
kinson; ex-officio Commissioner of Insurance, 
A. C. Sexton; Commissioner of Public Lands, 
Frank N. Julian—all Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court; Chief Justice, 
John R. Tyson; Associate Justices, Jonathan 
Haralson, N. D. Denson, John C. Anderson, R. T. 
Simpson, James R. Dowdell, and Thomas Mc- 
Clellan; Clerk, R. F. Ligon, Jr.—all Democrats. 

The Legislature of 1908 was composed of 35 
Democrats in the Senate, and 104 Democrats, 
one Populist and one Republican in the House. 
The representatives in Congress will be found 
under Congress in the article UNtTrEep STarss. 


ALASKA, A territory of the United States, 
whose government is as yet unorganized, sit- 
uated at the northeastern extremity of North 
America. The total area, according to the re- 
vised survey of 1906 is 586,400 square miles. 
The population, according to the best data avail- 
able, was in 1908 about 31,000, distributed as 
follows: First Judicial Division, 9,000; Second 
Judicial Division, with Nome as its centre of 
pepe: 10,000; Third Judicial Division, with 

airbanks and Valdez as centres of population, 
12,000. ‘This is a liberal estimate of the per- 
manent white population of Alaska, but does 
not include some six or seven thousand people 
of mixed nationalities, who are employed in the 
mines, canneries, and in railroad construction 
during the summer, and who leave at the close 
of the season of activity. The population of 
Alaska is engaged almost entirely in mining 
and railroad construction and occupations in- 
cident thereto. Near the settlements a few 
people are engaged in the cultivation of the soil, 
mainly in truck farming. The native popula- 
tion 1s approximately 35,000. 

AGRICULTURE. During 1908 an agent of the 
Department of Agriculture conducted experiment 
stations with satisfactory results and established 
@ new station near Fairbanks, where there are 
large areas of rolling ground. A few attempts 
at extensive agriculture or stock raising are made 
in the territory. A great variety of vegetables 
and plants are being cultivated with success 
at Manly Hot Springs near Tanana and at the 
Hot Springs near Nome. In 1907 the govern- 
ment began experimenting with Galloway cattle 
on Kodiak Island, and in 1908 it was reported 
that these experiments were meeting with suc- 
cess. Sheep are being raised at the same place. 

FISHERIES. The total pack of the salmon can- 
neries for 1908 was about 2,000,000 cases of four 
dozen one pound cans. The price of red salmon 
during the year was such as to insure a good 

rofit to the canneries on the year’s pack of that 
Lind of fish. The price of pink salmon, how- 
ever, was so low as to leave little if any margin 
to the canneries whose pack is chiefly that species 
of fish. The mild curing of king salmon con- 
tinued during the year in southeastern Alaska. 
The experiments of hatching salmon fry were 
earried on during the year under the direction 
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of the United States Fish Commissioner, and 
some of the canneries. The law provides a re- 
bate on the tax on canned salmon to the can- 
neries maintaining private hatcheries. Halibut 
fishing continued during the year, but suffered 
from the low price of that fish. A few vessels 
were engaged in catching cod, salting them and 
taking them to San Francisco and Seattle for 
final preparation for the market. A plant for 
extracting oil and making guano from whales 
was in successful operation at Tyee, Admiralt 

Island during the year. The value of the fis 

shipped from Alaska in 1908 was as follows: 
salmon, canned, $8,125,951; all other fish, $800,- 
165. 

Furs. The quantity and quality of furs ship- 
ped from Alaska was practically the same in the 
fiscal year 1908 as in 1907, but the value de- 
creased, owing to the low price which prevailed 
after November, 1907. The value of the furs 
and fur skins shipped from Alaska in 1908 was 
$463,108 as compared with a value of $646,652 
in 1907. 

Mintna. The total value of th: mineral pro- 
duction of Alaska for the calendar year 1908 is 
estimated by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey at $19,600,000 as compared with $20,870,771 
in 1907. This decrease is to be charged to the 
gold placers and copper mines, as most of the 
other mining industries of the territory show 
an increase in value of output. The value of 
the total mineral production of Alaska from 
1880, when mining first began, to the close of 
1908 is, in round numbers, $148,000,000. Of 
this amount the gold mines produced about 
$142,000,000, the silver mines about $1,150,000 
and the copper mines, $4,100,000. The balance 
represents the value of the marble, gypsum, tin 
and coal output. Metal mining in 1908 included 
the operating of gold placers and lodes, and cop- 
per lode mines, together with prospecting for 
tin and antimony deposits. The sources of the 
precious metals, according to the best data avail- 
able, were as follows: Siliceous ores: gold, 
$3,525,000; silver, $20,000; Copper ores; gold, 
$75,000; silver, $25,000; copper, $634,000; Plac- 
ers: gold, $15,000,000; silver, $35,000. There 
were twelve gold and silver lode mines on a pro- 
ductive basis in 1908 as compared with 13 in 
1907, and nine copper mines made some ae 
ments of ore as compared with 13 in 1907. It 
is estimated that the copper production of 
Alaska in 1908 was about 4,800,00 pounds as 
compared with 6,308,786 pounds in 1907. Of the 
1908 production, something over 1,000,000 pounds 
is to be credited to the Prince William Sound, 
and the rest to the Kasaan Peninsula and the 
copper mining districts of Prince William Isl- 
and. 

Coal exists in large quantities in Alaska, and 
extensive fields of high grade coal have been 
found in the Matanuska and Bering River val- 
leys. Owing to the difficulty in obtaining titles 
to the coal lands, extensive development of these 
fields has not yet taken place, but Congress in 
the 60th session approved a law by which titles 
to coal lands can be quickly obtained. This 
should insure great development in the Bering 
River valley where transportation is probably as- 
sured. Gypsum and marble are produced and de- 
posits of antimony, graphite, bismuth, cinnabar 
and talc have been found. 

TRANSPORTATION. Improved transportation fa- 
cilities are among the most urgent needs of the 
mining industry in Alaska. Much progress was 
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made during 1908 in the construction of roads 
and trails, but these can only supplement and 
cannot supplant railways. The inadequacy of 
the river transportation lines in seasons of low 
water was strongly emphasized ae the year 
by conditions that prevailed in the Yukon in the 
summer season. Advancement of several rail- 
roads, among which were the railways of the 
Matanuska coal fields and to the inland copper 
fields from both Valdez and Katalla, which had 
been actively pushed during 1907, were greatly 
retarded during 1908 by the unfavorable finan- 
cial conditions. Rapid progress was made, how- 
ever, by the railway being built up Copper 
River from Cordova. This line was completed 
to Childs Glacier in September. In connection 
with this road, steamers are to be run from 
Abercrombie Rapids, so that during 1909 it will 
be possible to avoid the long overland journey 
from the coast to reach the Chitini Copper 
belt. Following is a table of mileage, compiled 
from the best available data and prepared for 
the United States Geological Survey. 


Mileage and terminals ef wae railways, December 


Seward Peninsula: Miles, 
Seward Peninsula Ry., Nome to Shelton......... 
Paystreak to Branch S. P. Ry. ............2.2- 6.5 


Council City and 
to Penelope Creek 


e@eoeeeovveeevoevneeeoer ee seer eee 


Wild Goose Ry., Council to Ophir Creek .... 5 
Fairbanks: 
Tanana Valley R. R. Fairbanks and Chena to 
Chatanike. © sai vee 2 sis Veet ae heey 46 


Kena Peninsula: 
Alaska Central R. R., Seward to near head of 


Turmagain Arm ...... ce ec cee ececseceeercces 53 
Copper River: 
opper River R. R., Cordova to Childs Glacier 
CSODEs LT) cio chewsdieres dence bed tease Snes Sraweces 47 
(Probably 11 miles have been built since Sep- 
tember 17. Same railroad at Katalla, where 
there has also been some work done by a 
rival company, has built between 3 and 4 
miles. At Valdez a few miles of track of 
the Alaska Home Ry. were laid in 1907.) 
White Pass: ; 
White Pass and Yukon R. R., Skagway to 
WH) [Pas aiiiein eevee Nee os eee eeeees 20.4 


(Terminal at White Horse, Yukon Territory.) 
Yakutat Bay: 

Yakutat Southern Ry., Yakutat to Situk River... 9 

Portions of the Council City and Solomon River and 
of the Alaska Central are out of repair and not in 
use. 

CoMMERCE. There was a slight decrease in 
the commerce between the United States and 
Alaska during the fiscal year 1908, but it was 
not of such character, or so large in amount as 
to indicate any halt in the development of the 
territory. Labor troubles in the placer districts 
caused a decrease in the output of gold and the 
consequent decrease in the demand for merchan- 
dise, and the sudden fall in the price of copper 
resulted in a material decrease of the production 
of this metal and in the demand for merchandise 
by those engaged in the copper mining. The 
domestic merchandise shipped from the United 
States to Alaska in the yea year ended June 
30, 1908 was valued at $15,957,576, as com- 
pared with a value in 1907 of $17,811,093. This 
merchandise was divided as follows: Coal, 
$182,942; lumber, $419,170; hardware and ma- 
chinery, $4,824,509; provisions, $5,625,681; 
liquors, $733,281; all other, $4,171,993. The 
value of merchandise and precious metals ship- 
ped from Alaska to the United States in the 
same period was $31,766,044 as compared with 
a value of $37,537,676 in 1907. This merchan- 
dise was divided as follows: Salmon, canned, 
$8,125,951; all other fish, $800,165; eopper ore, 
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$474,172; whalebone, $138,989; furs and fur 

skins, $463,108; all other domestic merchandise, 

$915,412; gold, $17,490,777; silver, $13,007. In 

addition foreign gad was shipped to the value 

as So and foreign silver to the value of 
125. 


EpucaTIon. The people of Alaska show 
great interest and take great pride in the pub- 
lic schools, and gratifying results were shown 
during the year from their operation. The 
schools in the incorporated towns are supported 
largely by the license money collected in these 
towns, and are under the control of the school 
boards and town councils. During 1908 
schools were successfully maintained at the fol- 
lowing places: Chena, Douglas, Kagie, Fairbanks, 
Juneau, Ketchikan, Nome, Skagway, Treadwell, 
Valdez, and Wrangell. In the schools estab- 
lished in the province by the act of Congress of 
Jan. 27, 1905, there were 672 pupils. The 
cost of maintaining these schools during the 
year was $38,116. The government schools for 
the education of natives are under the charge 
of the Bureau of Education, and during 1908 
these schools were increased from 52 to 62. The 
number of pupils increased from 2443 to 3067. 
A determined effort is being made by this Bureau 
to increase the efficiency of the schools under its 
control, and make them extend their influence to 
the parents as well as to the children. The 
Bureau is engaged in a determined effort to reach 
the physical needs of the natives through the 
schools which they have established and main- 
tain, and by the employment of physicians and 
nurses throughout the territory. The Presby- 
terians, Roman Catholics, Moravians, Methodists, 
Baptists, Episcopalians, Friends, the Swedish 
Evangelical and the Orthodox Greek Churches 
carry on educational work, and the influence of 
their schools and missions is very apparent 
among the natives. 


INDIANS. The educational work among the 
Indians is indicated in the paragraph above. 
The general condition of the Coast Indians is re- 
ported by the government of Alaska to be im- 
proving. Their physical condition, however, is 
not improving. Constitutional diseases are pre- 
valent among them, and unless strong measures 
are taken to minimize the effect of disease and 
to more carefully rear the young, it will be but 
a short time before the natives are practically 
gone. Congress at its last session, provided an - 
appropriation of $6,000 to be used in the detec- 
tion and prosecution of people engaged in selling 
liquor to Indians. 


CABLES AND TELEGRAPHS. Excellent service is 
rendered to the people of Alaska by the military 
cable and telegraph. The cable is being extended 
to Cordova, the terminus of the Copper River 
and Northwestern Railway. Experiments for 
the establishment of wireless stations, under- 
taken during the summer of 1907, were not en- 
tirely successful, but in Sept., 1908 a wire- 
less station was established at Circle City by 
the United States Signal Corps, and some suc- 
cessful experiments were made in receiving and 
transmitting wireless messages. 


Pustic Lanps. Numerous tracts of land 
have been taken up under the Homestead law, 
approved March 3, 1903, but no extensive de- 
velopment of homesteads is being made. In many 
instances, the land taken under this act is for 
timber, and in some instances, to obstruct rights 
of way of railroads under construction. The 
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total number of homesteads taken up at the end 
of the fiscal year 1908 was 439. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. A bill providing 
for a fourth judicial division passed the House 
of Representatives during the first session of 
the 60th Congress. The creation of this division 
is urgently needed. The governor in his annual 
report, urges the enactment into a law of that 

rtion of the bill which provides for the change 
in license for the sale of intoxicating liquor in 
Alaska in order that the sale of all liquor may 
be prevented. The growing importance of ship- 
ping to Alaska calls for the better lighting and 
surveying of the coast. The government recom- 
mends that more lights be established and a sepa- 
rate lighthouse district be created for Alaska 
with headquarters at a suitable point in the ter- 
ritory. He recommends also that the natives of 
Alaska be given the right to acquire public land 
and to hold and transmit property, and he urges 
the enactment of some form of compulsory edu- 
cation law in order to secure results commen- 
surate with the expense of the maintenance of 
schools for native children. The Geological, and 
Coast and Geodetic Surveys continued their work 
in Alaska during the year. In the early part of 
the year serious strikes took place in the Tread- 
well mines, and Governor Hoggatt requested aid 
from the Federal Government in quelling the 
trouble. 


OFFICERS: Governor, Wilfrid B. Hoggatt; 
Secretary to the Governor, William H. Loller; 
Ex-officio Secretary to Alaska, William L. Dus- 
tin; Delegate to Congress, Thomas Cale; Dele- 
gate Elect, James Wickersham. Judiciary: First 
Division, Russel] A. Gunnison, Judge, C. C. Page, 
Clerk; Second Division,,Alfred S. Moore, Judge, 
John H. Dunn, Clerk; Third Division, Silas H 
Reid, Judge, Oscar A. Wells, Clerk. The Gover- 
nor is ex-officio Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of schools outside incorporated towns 
for schols maintained for children of white and 
mixed blood. 


ALASKA YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSI- 
TION. See EXpoSITIONS. 


ALBERTA. A province of Canada. Area, 
253,540 square miles; population (1906), 185,- 
412. Edmonton, the capital, had 11,167 inhabi- 
tants in 1906. For details concerning popula- 
tion, education, production, etc., see CANADA. 
The provincial government consists of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, appointed by the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada and acting through a responsible 
ministry, or Executive Council, and a unicame- 
ral Legislative Assembly consisting of twenty-five 
members. The present Lieutenant-Governor is 
George H. V. Bulyea, appointed September I, 
1905. The Premier in 1908 was A. C. Ruther- 
ford. 


History. The chief feature of progress dur- 
ing the year was the carrying into effect of a 
vigorous policy of railway extension, which the 
provincial government has assisted. With that 
end in view a Department of Railways was added 
to the government. A new license law, which 
was put in force on May 1, so reduced the re- 
ceipts of hotels that the price of intoxicating 
liquors was nearly doubled and the hotel keepers 
sought remedial legislation. There was also con- 
siderable agitation in favor of state-owned rail- 
ways, and state-ownership of interior grain ele- 
vators. The agitation for state-owned railways 
was based on the argument that, as under the 
constitution of Alberta the federal government 
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retained control of the provincial lands, it should 
build the new railways. 


ALBERTI, Peter A., Former Danish Min- 
ister of Justice, who while holding that office 
is said to have made away with about $5,000,- 
000 of the funds of companies in which he was 
interested. He was born on the Island of 
Zeeland, was educated at the University of 
Copenhagen, was called to the bar at the age 
of twenty-one and was admitted to the Supreme 
Court at the age of twenty-five. Ten years after- 
ward he became manager of the Zeeland Peas- 
ants’ Savings Bank, and subsequently he estab- 


-lished the Zeeland Fire Insurance Company, 


and the Danish Farmers’ Syndicate, all of which 
institutions he conducted at first with signal 
ability. He was elected to the Danish Parlia- 
ment at the age of forty, became a conspicuous 
member of the Radical party, and was made 
Minister of Justice in the first Liberal Minis- 
try formed in Denmark. This position he used 
to advance his own commercial interests while 
ostensibly developing the companies of which 
he was the controlling director. This involved 
the falsification of books, and a series of colossal 
peculations. In one instance he borrowed from 
the government for the Zeeland Savings Bank 
$500,000 all of which he is believed to have ap- 
propriated to his own uses. He resigned from 
the cabinet in July, 1908, avowedly in order to 
devote all of his time to his business enter- 
prises, but on September 8, was arrested on a 
charge of forgery. See DENMABE. 


ALCOHOL. The question as to the harmful- 
ness of moderate amounts of alcohol was de- 
bated with considerable fervor during 1908. The 
influence of alcohol in the military service was 
investigated by Lt. Colonel Davies of the British 
His conclusion is that, in the ordinary 
healthy man, alcohol is unnecessary under any 
circumstances that may arise in military ser- 
vice, even those conditions in which it is usually 
held to be desirable: e. g. after exposure to ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, excessive bodily or men- 
tal labor, or the fatigues incident to active 
service. Davies next considered whether alco- 
holic beverages in moderate amounts as used by 
ordinary healthy men are harmful or the reverse, 
and whether their use should be encouraged, 
prohibited, regulated or let alone. In this con- 
nection he adduces statistics referring to the 
comparative healthiness of abstainers and non- 
abstainers obtained from. these two classes of 
membership in the United Kingdom Temper- 
ance and General Provident Institution for six- 
ty years. These figures go to show that even 
moderate quantities of alcohol such as would 
naturally be used by those insured in this 80- 
ciety tend to diminish the expectation of life. 
Becker conducted researches among _ persons 
habituated to constant moderate amounts of 
alcohol daily. He could not obtain these con- 
ditions in the young, and therefore restricted 
his inquiry to persons 90 years old or over. The 
sexes were about equally divided, and the cases 
were from all ranks of society. The average 
consumption of alcohol was about one-half ounce 
daily per capita among these selected indi- 
viduals all of whom were hale and hearty for 
their time of life. Becker therefore accepts this 
as the maximal safe daily dose. This may 
be compared with the opinions of 40 years ago, 
exemplified in Anstie’s rule concerning the use 
of alcohol, first enunciated by Dr. Francis Ed- 
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mund Anstic, a London physician, in a mono- 
graph, The Uses of Wine in Health and Disease, 
published in 1870. Briefiy it is to the effect 
that the maximum amount of absolute alcohol 
which can be taken by an adult without injury 
is one and a half ounces daily. This is equiva- 
lent to about three ounces of whiskey, brandy, 
gin or rum, about four wineglassfuls of sherry 
or other heavy wine, to one pint of claret, 
champagne or other light wine, to three glasses 
of strong ale or porter, or five glasses of beer 
or light ale. The mortality from alcohol in the 
Paris hospitals and asylums has veen the sub- 
ject of investigation by C. Fernet for several 
years. He finds that in insane asylums alcohol 
was directly or indirectly responsible for about 
half and in the general hospitals for about a 
third of the deaths. 

It is stated by Ferris of the New York State 
Commission in Lunacy that of the ascertain- 
able causes of the 6200 new cases of insanity 
annually admitted into the New York State Hos- 
pitals, the use of alcoholic beverages was the 
direct cause of the lunacy in 19.8 per cent., and 
a known contributing cause in 4.7 per cent. ad- 
ditional; total, 24.5 per cent. 

Copp of Massachusetts ascribes alcoholic in- 
temperance as the cause of 16.65 per cent. of 
1676 new admissions of insane patients, and 
states that it was the predisposing cause in 
6.35 per cent. additional, or 22 per cent. in all. 


ALDEN, Wittiam Livineston. An Ameri- 
can author and journalist, died in Buffalo, 
N. Y., on January 14, 1908. He was born in 
Williamstown, Mass., on October 9, 1837, a lineal 
descendant of John and Priscilla Alden; gradu- 
ated at Jefferson College in 1858, was admitted 
to the New York bar in 1860, and practiced 
until 1865. In the latter year he joined the 
staff of the New York Times for which, and 
for the New York World, Graphic and other 
papers, he wrote editorials until 1885. In 
1885-89 he was United States Consul General 
at Rome, where he received from King Humbert 
the decoration of Knight of the Crown of 
Italy. He was on the staff of the Paris edition 
of the New York Herald in 1890-93, after which, 
until shortly before his death, he lived in Lon- 
don, where he was literary correspondent of the 
New York Times, and was well known. His 
many books, some of which were quite popular, 
include: Domestic Explosions (1878); Shoot- 
ing Stars (1879); Cruise of the Canoe Club 
(1883); The Mystery of Elias G. Roebuck 
(1896); His Daughter (1897); Drewbitt’s 
Dream (1902); New Robinson Crusoe (1903) ; 
Cat’s Tales (1905), and Jimmy Brown Trying 
to Find Europe (1905). 


ALDRICH, Netson Wrrmartn. An Ameri- 
can legislator, United States Senator (Repub- 
lican), from Rhode Island. He was born at 
Foster, R. I., on November 6, 1841, was edu- 
cated in the public schools and at the East 
Greenwich Academy and became engaged in 
wholesale business. From 1871 to 1873 he 
was president of the Providence Common Coun- 
cil, and in 1875 and 1876 represented his dis- 
trict in the lower house of the State legislature, 
having been chosen speaker in the last-named 
year. In 1878 he was elected representative to 
Congress, and he served in that body until 1881, 
when he resigned to become United States Sena- 
tor. He has since served continuously in the 
Senate, having been reélected for the fourth 
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time in 1904. Senator Aldrich is the Republi- 
can leader of the Senate and has for several 
years been chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance. In January, 1908, he introduced the 
currency bill, which, in its compromise form 
and known as the Aldrich-Vreeland bill, was ap- 
proved on May 30, 1908. See UNITED STATEs, 
section on Congress ; CURRENCY. 


ALEXIS, ALEXANDROVITCH. A Russian Grand 
Duke and the fourth son of Alexander II., died 
in Paris, on November 14, 1908. He was born 
on January 14, 1850. As Grand Admiral of the 
Russian fleet, he took an active part in the re- 


Organization of tle navy during Alexander’s 


reign, and had much to do with the buying of 
ships for the volunteer fleet. For the disas- 
trous defeat of the Russian fleet in the Battle 
of the Sea of Japan, he was held partly account- 
able, with the result that he asked to be relieved 
of his command, and soon afterward made his 
permanent home in Paris. The Grand Duke 
visited the United States in 1872, and was very 
cordially received. 


ALFALFA. In the production of the total 
hay yield for 1908 alfalfa, especially in the 
Western States where it did unusually well, 
proved a very important factor. The aver- 
age yield of alfalfa hay was estimated at 2.5 
tons per acre, and according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the yield of 
1908 represented 90.7% of a full crop as 
compared with 89.8% of a full crop in 1907. 
It was believed that the acreage of alfalfa has 
more than doubled during the past 10 years 
and that in 1908 over 4,000,000 acres were devoted 
to this crop. In Kansas alone the increase in 
acreage since 1899 was estimated as 500,000 
acres and that over 700,000 acres were now 
grown within the state. 

In various sections the hay grasses such as 
timothy suffered much from drouth but the 
alfalfa crop owing to its deeper growing root 
system was better able to cope with these con- 
ditions and consequently the reduction in yield 
was not so marked. Alfalfa was fast making 
its way into Eastern and Southern sections. 
Farmers and feeders everywhere were beginning 
to realize its value on account of the good 
prices secured for hay generally and because of 
the need of feeds richer in protein than hay 
made from the grasses or corn fodder and other 
forms of roughage. In protein production al- 
falfa leads most hay crops, even the cowpea and 
red clover, although here the difference is not so 
great as when compared with the grasses. On a 
protein basis alfalfa hay is worth about three 
times as much as prairie hay and from six to 
eight times as much as timothy hay. The 
Colorado experiment station determined that 
alfalfa produced approximately 2000 pounds of 
digestible dry matter, 900 pounds of digestible 
protein, and 925 pounds of digestible starch and 
sugar more per acre than corn. While alfalfa 
is recognized as an important land improver, it 
is also true that it uses large quantities of pot- 
ash which sooner or later must be replaced. In- 
vestigators determined that an acre crop re- 
moved from the soil about 200 pounds of potash, 
60 pounds of phosphates, and 90 pounds of lime 
and this fact accounted for the beneficial effects 
generally when these substances are applied to 
the crop. The difficulties in obtaining a stand 
of alfalfa are overcome in the same measure 
as farmers realize the necessity of soil inocula- 
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tion and thorough soil preparation. The seed 
bed for alfalfa cannot be prepared too well. 
It was reported from the State of Washington 
that the practice of sowing from 10 to 15 pounds 
of orchard grass seed with 10 pounds of alfalfa 
seed has been found to give excellent pasture 
and to prevent bloat in the grazing animals. 
To grow crops together with alfalfa on the 
same ground, however, is not always desirable. 
The Arizona Experiment Station in some of its 
recent work found that nurse crops of rye, 
wheat, barley and oats all retarded the de- 
velopment of the roots as well as the stems of 
the alfalfa plants. Progress in securing pure 
seed was made during the year by the Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, N. Y., which worked 
out a method of screening altalfa seed to free 
it from fodder seeds, and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture perfected a method of 
removing buckhorn seed from alfalfa seed. The 
experiment stations also inaugurated work in 
breeding alfalfa for either seed or forage pro- 
duction. 


ALGERIA. A French colony in North Africa, 
consisting of Algeria proper and the Southern 
Territory, the latter having been formed out of 
portions of Algeria and the Sahara. Algeria 
proper has an area of 77,208 square miles and 
a population (1906) of 4,785,759, including 
718,984 Europeans. The Southern Territory 
has an area of 316,629 square miles and (1906) 
446,091 inhabitants, including 10,976 Europeans. 
The natives are all Mohammedans. The Jews, 
numbering 57,132 in 1901, are French citizens. 
The principal towns, with their populations 
in 1906, are as follows (the communal popu- 
lations being indicated in parentheses): Algiers, 
the capital and chief seaport, 138,240 (154,049) ; 
Oran, 100,499 (106,517); Constantine, 46,806 
(58,435) ; Bone, 36,004 (42,934) ; Sidi-bel-Abbes, 
24,494 (29,088); (Tlemcen, 24,060 (39,757) ; 
Mostaganem, 19,528 (22,011). 

PropucTion. In 1907 the area under wheat 
was 3,257,377 acres (1908: 3,387,858), and its 
production, 31,260,809 bushels; barley, 3,168,555 
acres (1908: 3,208,275) and 41,543,231 bushels; 
oats, 340,658 acres (1908: 334,768) and 10,651,- 
274 bushels. Other important crops are maize, 
(1906: 400,000 bushels) beans, and dari. The 
production of olive oil in 1906-7 was 10,400 
metric tons; of wine in 1907, 227,072,400 gal- 
lons. In 1907 experiments in cotton cultiva- 
tion were continued under the auspices of the 
Colonial Cotton Association; the production was 
35,053 pounds, against 3,832 in 1906. Tobacco 
is cultivated, as well as peas, potatoes, arti- 
chokes, tomatoes ete. There are numerous fig, 
date, orange, lemon, mandarine, and almond 
trees. The soap tree is successfully cultivated. 
The forests contain numerous cork trees. In 
1905 there were 1,066,404 cattle, 221,140 horses, 
174,234 mules, 277,523 asses, 199,715 camels, 
9,062,636 sheep, 4,030,208 goats, and 91,267 pigs. 
The fisheries yield tunny-fish, sardines, anchovies, 
sprats, shell-fish, etc. In 1908 rich banks of 
coral were discovered at Mansouriah and Azian- 
ra, at a depth of 150 feet. About 218 pounds 
of coral were collected, and the search for 
it was to be undertaken on a large scale. In 
1906 there were worked 44 mines for iron, 
zinc, silver, lead, mercury, copper, antimony, 
and coal, the total output being valued at 
20,257,147 francs. The phosphate deposits yield 
about 6,500,000 francs worth annually. Petro- 
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leum has been found in the department of Oran, 
and lignite deposits several feet thick were found 
in 1908 in the Souk-Ahras district, at Oued- 
Mouyras. 

COMMERCE and CoMMUNIcATIONS. In 1906 
imports and exports (special trade) amounted 
to 401,652,000 and 280,295,000 francs _ respec- 
tively, against 383,900,000 and 228,800,000 re- 
spectively in 1905. In the general commerce 
of 1907 imports were valued at 461,000,000 and 
exports at 359,000,000 francs. The principal 
imports are textiles, clothing, leather goods, 
metal goods, machinery, casks, butter, cheese, 
sugar, coffee, and timber. The principal exports 
in 1906, in francs, were: Wine, 51,486,000; 
cereals, 47,158,000; living animals, 28,179,000; 
wool, 18,286,000; cork, 15,594,000; hides and 
skins, 11,212,000; zinc, 11,157,000; fruits, 
10,666,000; iron ore, 9,518,000; phosphates, 
9,053,000; olive oil, 7,484,000; alfa, 7,297,000; 
tobacco, 6,645,000, besides vegetable hair, 
legumes, fish, potatoes, lead, tanning bark, etc. 
The imports from France amounted to 340,341,- 
000 francs in 1906 and 392,700,000 in 1907; 
exports to France, 202,353,000 in 1906 and 
290,600,000 in 1907. The other leading coun- 
tries in the foreign trade are Belgium, Germany, 
Great Britain, Spain, Italy, Brazil, and French 
colonies. The tonnage entered in 1906 was 3,- 
956,291 (2,231,299 French) and cleared, 4,038,- 
616 (2,295,154 French). The merchant marine 
at the beginning of 1907 consisted of 804 vessels 
of 10,134 tons. The length of railway on Dec. 
31, 1906, was 1968 miles; of telegraph lines, 
8920 miles. The railways receive an annual 
subvention amounting to between 14,000,000 and 
15,000,000 francs. 

GOVERNMENT and Finance. The whole of 
Algeria is under a Governor-General, but its 
two divisions have separate administrations and 
budgets. A part of the Southern Territory is 
still under military rule. The laws for Algeria 
are made by the French National Assembly, 
in which each of the three departments (Algiers, 
Oran, and Constantine) of Algeria proper is 
represented by one senator and two deputies. 

The budget is prepared by the Governor-Gen- 
eral with the advice and consent of the Superior 
Council, composed of high officials and dele- 
gates from the departmental councils, and the 
three delegations, representing respectively the 
natives, the French colonists, and the French 
taxpayers other than colonists. The budget for 
1908 estimated the revenue and expenditure of 
Algeria proper at 108,592,201 and 99,690,203 
francs respectively; of the Southern Territory, 
at 3,345,745 and 3,243,665. The debt stood at 
the end of 1905 at 168,559,719 francs. The 
cost of the army, which numbers over 56,000, 
is borne by the French budget. The Governor- 
General in 1908 was M. Jonnart. 


History. By the law of Feb. 28, 1908, 
the French Parliament authorized Algeria 
to contract a loan of 175,000,000 francs, 
a great part of which was to be devoted to 
public works. In so doing, the Chamber ex- 
pressed its desire that the Algerian budget 
should provide the necessary funds for schools, 
and that schools should be established sufficient 
for the teaching of 120,000 chilaren. This 
aroused some criticism in the colony, as an 
interference in native affairs. Moreover, the 
opinion of the colonists was not in favor of in- 
creasing schools, but rather in favor of closing 
some that now exist. Owing to the concili- 
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atory attitude of the Financial Delegations, and 
the moral influence of the Governor-General, 
the matter was satisfactorily settled, the Dele- 
gations agreeing to set apart for this purpose 
520,000 francs each year for ten years. It 
was urged by the colonists against this policy 
of extending the school system among the na- 
tives, that it might lead to the forming of 
a half-educated, discontented class who would 
turn their instruction to account against their 
rulers, and on this point, the educated natives 
of British India were cited as a warning. Then 
it was said ‘hat the policy would tend to with- 
draw the mass of ple from their old in- 
fluences, without fitting them for the new, de- 
tach them from the soil, and deprive them of 
their taste for work. The educational pro- 
gramme tried to avoid these dangers by offer- 
ing as practical an education as possible, hav- 
ing in view the fitting of pupils for certain 
trades or professions. It required, however, the 
teaching of French in the primary schools, and 
this was criticised as unlikely to lead to any 
real knowledge of the language and as tend- 
ing to confuse the minds of the children and 
waste their time. 


THE OUENZA AFFAIR. A question of import- 
ance as to the economic future of Algeria arose 
from some mining concessions at Quenza in 
the province of Constantine near the border 
of Tunis, and about 135 miles from the port 
of Bone. Several years before, a deposit of 
iron had been discovered, whose yield, accord- 
ing to experts, promised to be one of the richest 
in the world. Its working would, in their opin- 
ion, tend to break the practical monopoly which 
was held by the Swedish mines. Through an 
error, the government had granted two conces- 
sions, one for surface mining and the other 
for mining proper, and as a result, litigation 
ensued for several years between the conces- 
sionaries, thus preventing any exploitation of 
the mines. Finally, the concessionary company 
to which the rights of mining underground 
had been given, agreed to complete, at its own 
expense, a railway connecting the mine with 
the port of Bone, from which the ore would 
be shipped. By accepting this offer, the govern- 
ment would obtain, without expense, a railroad 
valued at 14,000,000 francs, to say nothing 
of the opening of a new region, the increased 
commerce of Bone, the impetus that the new 
line would give to trade and to the demand for 
lebor, and the annual income of a million francs 
as rent for the line. M. Jonnart, the Governor- 
General, succeeded in effecting an arrangement 
between the contesting concessionaries and only 
the consent of Parliament was now necessary 
for its conclusion. This, however, was opposed, 
the chief speakers against it being the Social- 
ists, MM. Zévaés and Jaurés. The main argu- 
ment that they employed was the danger of 
poe foreign capital to exploit the mine. 
n the group of capitalists interested in the 
project, there were Belgians, Germans, Italians 
and English, as well as French. The Socialist 
opponents of the measure dwelt at length on the 
dangers of international capitalism. Its defend- 
ers urged the fact that the council in control of 
the company would contain a majority of 
Frenchmen, and emphasized the great advantage 
that the working of the mines would have for 
Algeria in particular, and for iron manufac- 
turers in general by breaking the Swedish mo- 
nopoly. The arguments against the measure 
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prevailed, however, and the consent of Parlia- 
ment was withheld. 

Borpeg Fieutine. The confiict between the 
French and Mulai Hafid in Morocco (q. v.) af- 
fected the situation on the Algerian border. 
Moorish emissaries stirred up some _ unrest 
among the South Algerian tribes while 
an invasion by Moorish tribesmen on the north- 
western frontier in the summer led to a sharp 
battle with French troops, in which the in- 
vaders were routed with heavy loss but not 
before they had seriously threatened the French 
position for a time. In December there was 
a short mutiny among the soldiers of the 
Foreign Legion which the French were in- 
clined to attribute to German machinations. On 
the whole, however, the government’s confidence 
in the loyalty of the Algerian natives has re- 
mained unshaken. This was shown in the 
spring of 1908, when a plan was brought for- 
ward for withdrawing the greater part of the 
French army of occupation from the country, 
its place to be taken by two or three army 
corps raised among the natives and made liable 
for service in Europe in case of necessity. 


ALI MIRZA. Shah of Persia. See PERsIA. 


ALLEN, ALEXANDER VIETS GRISWOLD. An 
American Episcopalian minister and _ theologi- 
cal writer, died on July 1, 1908. He was born 
in Otis, Mass., on May 4, 1841. He graduated 
at Kenyon College in 1862, and at Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1865, when he was 
ordained as priest in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and installed as rector of St. John’s 
Church, in Lawrence, Mass. In 1867 he was 
appointed professor of church history at the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
He occupied this chair for the remainder of 
his life. He wrote numerous theological and 
biographical works, including a Life of Jona- 
than Edwards (1889); Religious Progress 
(1894) ; and Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks 
(2 vol., 1901). His last book, Freedom in the 
Church, (1907), was written in defense of his 
friend Dr. Algernon 8. Crapsey. 


ALLISON, Wru1am Boyrp. United States 
Senator from Iowa, who had the remarkable re- 
cord of having been a member of Congress for 
forty-three years, and for several years “father 
of the Senate,” of which he had been a member 
since 1873, died at his home in Dubuque, Iowa, 
on August 4, 1908. He was born in Perry Town- 
ship, Wayne County, Ohio, the son of a farmer; 
attended the district school, and a _ private 
school in Wooster, Ohio, and then studied for 
a year at Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., 
and for another year at the Western Reserve 
University. He then studied law, in Wooster, 
and in 1851 was admitted to the bar in Ash- 
land, where he practiced for several years. He 
was a delegate to the Republican State con- 
vention which nominated Salmon P. Chase for 
governor of Ohio in 1856, and supported John 
C. Frémont in the presidential campaign that 
year. In 1857 he established himself in Du- 
buque, where he became a member of a law firm; 
in 1859 he was a member of the Republican 
State convention and voted for the nomina- 
tion of Samuel J. Kirkwood. As assistant sec- 
retary of the Chicago convention of 1860, he 
called the roll of States when Lincoln was nomi- 
nated for president. At the beginning of the 
Civil War, he became a member of Governor 
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Kirkwood’s staff, and rendered very valuable 
services in enlisting and equipping Iowa volun- 
teers. Mr Allison was elected a representative 
from Iowa in the Thirty-eighth Congress, took 
his seat on December 7, 1863, and served four 
successive terms—until March 3, 1871. During 
this period he formed lasting personal friend- 
ships with James G. Blaine and James A. Gar- 
field. During his second term, as a member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, he began his 
study of national financial policies, which he con- 
tinued during the remainder of his career. At 
the end of his fourth term in the House he 
declined a renomination, but on December, 1873 
he took his seat in the United States Senate, 
a post which he continued to hold during the 
remainder of his life. By the primaries of 
June, 1908, he had been renominated, and if 
he had been reélected and had completed his 
term, his period of continuous service would 
have been longer than that of any other sena- 
tor, since the establishment of the national gov- 
ernment. 

An exceedingly cautious, painstaking and 
thorough man, Senator Allison either initiated, 
or had an important part in shaping most of 
the financial legislation during his long service 
in Congress. He had been a member of the 
Senate Committee on Finance for thirty years, 
and chairman of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations for twenty-five years. He was on the 
pie committee which drew up the bill for 
the resumption of specie payments in 1875. In 
1878, after the Bland bill had passed the House 
by more than two-thirds majority, he brought 
about its emasculation in the Senate by means 
of an amendment (afterward concurred in by 
the House), substituting for the free coinage 
of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 the provision 
that the Government should buy bullion at its 
market price, coin it into dollars and use these 
dollars in the payment of the national debt, or 
in the buying of more bullion. Another clause 
of this amendment authorized the President to 
call an international monetary conference—the 
Paris conference of 1878. Senator Allison was 
a member of the sub-committee which drew up 
the Senate amendments to the McKinley Tariff 
bill in 1890, and he introduced the amendment 
to the Civil Service Bill (1883) by which the 
independence of the Commission was insured. 
Of his service in the Senate, George F. Hoar, 
the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, 
said: “During all that time he has done what 
no other man in the country, in my judgment, 
could have done so well. . He has con- 
trolled more than any other man, indeed more 
than any other ten men, the vast and constantly 
increasing public expenditure, now amounting 
to more than 1,000 millions annually. It has 
been an economical, honest and wise expendi- 
ture. He has been compelled in the discharge 
of his duties to understand the complications 
and mechanism of public administration and 
public expenditure. That is a knowledge in 
which nobody else in the Senate, except Senator 
Hale of Maine, and Senator Cockrell of Mis- 
souri, can compare with him. He has by his 
wise and moderate counsel drawn the fire from 
many a wild and dangerous scheme which men- 
aced the public peace and safety.” (Hoar, 
Autobiography of Seventy Years, New York, 
1903.) As to the criticism of Senator Allison 
that he was “very careful not to offend any- 
body,” and that he was “unwilling to take re- 
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sponsibility, or to commit himself,” Senator 
Hoar remarked that if Allison’s attitude were 
otherwise “he would find it very hard to main- 
tain the personal influence necessary to success 
in the duties to which he is immediately de- 
voted,’ Senator Allison’s ingrained conserva- 
tism led him bitterly and persistently to op- 
pose the Iowa “radical” Republican faction led 


-in 1908 by Governor Albert B. Cummins (gq. v.). 


ALL RED ROUTE. See Canapa. 


ALUMINUM. The year 1908 was impor- 
tant in the aluminum zien for the expira- 
tion of an agreement among the European pro- 
ducers, so that with large stocks on hand com- 
petition developed and the price fell to 13 1/2 
and 14 cents a pound, with the result that in 
Europe aluminum could be purchased pound 
for pound at less cost than copper. This was 
significant in that for the first time aluminun, © 
the world’s production of which in 1907 amount- 
ed to 32,500 metric tons, became a commercial 


, Metal, subject to competitive manufacture and 


sale just as iron, copper, lead ete. In the 
United States the consumption of aluminum as 
reported by the U. S. Geological Survey during 
1907 was 17,211,000 pounds, valued at $4,926,- 
948, as against 14,910,000 pounds, valued at 
$4,262,286, in 1906. The change in European 
conditions during 1908 had its corresponding 
effect in America as aluminum is produced in 
the United States by a single producer which 
aided by a tariff duty of 8 cents per pound 
was able to maintain a price of 33 cents until 
Oct. 1. Successive reductions down to 24 cents 
were made, but foreign aluminum was in the 
market as low as 22 cents. In 1907 the price 
ranged from 36 cents in January to 38 cents 
in December reaching a maximum of 50 cents 
in April. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATIONS AND SO- 
CIETIES. The associations and societies whose 
official titles begin with the word American 
will be found under the names of subjects in 
which such organizations are interested. For 
example, for the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, see POLITICAL AND So- 
CIAL SCIENCE, AMERICAN ACADEMY OF. 

AMHERST COLLEGE, an institution of 
higher learning at Amherst, Mass., founded in 
1821. In 1907-8 the attendance was 510, an 
increase of 35 over the previous year. At the 
beginning of 1908-9, it was 528, the largest 
registration in the history of the college. New 
biological and geological laboratories were 
brought nearly to completion in 1908 and will 
be occupied in 1909. The college will then have 
complete scientific equipment witn extensive 
physical and chemical laboratories and a new 
observatory. Scholarships are awarded on the 
basis of academic standing. The productive 
funds in 1908 were $2,000,000 and the income 
of the college is $130,000. The faculty consists 
of 45 members. The President is Rev. Dr. 
George Harris. 

AMICIS, Epmonpo pe. One of the most 
gifted and popular of contemporary Italian 
writers, died on March 11, 1908. He was born 
in Oneglia, Liguria, on October 21, 1846, gradu- 
ated at the Military Academy at Modena in 
1861, and served for several years in the Italian 
army, taking part in the battle of Custozza in 
1866. He edited for a short time JI’/talia 
Militare, at Florence, but upon the qecupation 
of Rome by the Italian troops (1870), he re- 
tired from this position and from the army, 
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and thereafter devoted himself entirely to writ- 
ing, his volume of military sketches, Bozzettt 
della vita militare (1868) having alread 
roved very popular. He travelled in Engand, 

olland, Spain, Africa, Turkey and South 
America, and his books wherein he describes 
these journeys, reveal not only keen observa- 
tion but much kindly humor, a sympathetic 
view-point, broad tolerance, and a talent for 
vivid description. Such volumes include Con- 
stantinople, translated by Caroline Tilton 
(1878); Studies in Paris, translated by W. W. 
Cady (1879); Spain and the Spaniards, trans- 
lated by W. W. Cady (1881); Holland and Its 
People, translated by Caroline Tilton (1881); and 
Morocco and Its People, translated by C. Rollin- 
Tilton (1882). He is best known, however, 
through a single book on child life, Cuore, an 
Italian Schoolboy’s Diary, translated by Isabel 
F. Hapgood (1887-95), which was very widely 
read, and warmly praised not only in Europe but 
in America. On educational themes de Amicis 
wrote La maestrina degli opera (1895,) and Il 
romanzo 2@’un maestro (1895), the last named 
suggesting his socialistic sympathies which be- 
come more and more strongly marked in his 
later works, notably in his pamphlet At Nemict 
del Socialismo (1896). His other works in- 
clude the Novelle (1872); the historical tales, 
Alle porte d@’Italia (1884); and La carozza di 
tutti (1899); Memorie (1899); Speranza e 
loria (1900), and Ricordi d’infanza et di 
scuola (1901.) 


ANZSTHESIA, Spina, AN&STHESIA was 
frequently used in Europe in 1908. Though in- 
vented by Corning, of New York, American sur- 
geons have never taken kindly to this method, 
which consists of injecting solutions of cocaine, 
storain, alypin or other derivatives of coca, into 
the spinal canal, after removing a correspond- 
ing amount of spinal fluid. The method was de- 
signed for operations on the lower part of the 
body, in patients unable to take a general an- 
seesthetic. The results of several years’ trial, 
however, seem to doom this procedure to ulti- 
mate abandonment, owing not only to the high 
percentage of evil after-effects, but also to the 
mortality, and to the added fact that in a con- 
siderable number of cases anesthesia was not 
induced. The subject was reviewed at a meeting 
of the Paris Surgical Society in March. Besides 
a number of fatalities there were reported the 
following unfortunate by- and after-effects: Col- 
lapse, syncope, temporary paralysis of the lower 
extremities, oculo-motor paralysis, complete paral- 
ysis of arms, legs, and back of neck, pain and 
other sensory disturbances, loss of control over 
the bladder and the bowels. Death occurred in 
some patients from softening of the brain, as 
long as a year after operation. Other cases of 
death occurred from cerebrospinal meningitis. 
Headache, vomiting and other minor symptoms 
were present in at least twenty per cent. of the 
cases. Altogether the accumulated experience of 
several years will lead to careful selection of 
cases and the employment of the method only 
in hospitals where every safeguard against ill 
results is at hand. 

ScOPOLMINE ANALGESIA. Scopolamine, an 
alkaloid of hyoscyamus, in combination with 
morphine, has had extensive use during 1908, for 
the easing of labor pains and asa preparation for 
general anesthesia. The substance is injected 
hypodermatically. Testimony as to its value is 
conflicting. Certain writers report a high per- 
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centage of painless labors; in the experience of 
others the drug has often failed of the desired 
effect and produced undesirable sequale. Ber- 
tino of Florence reports 400 obstetric cases 
treated in Professor Resinelli’s clinic. His con- 
clusions are that the method is not without 
danger to the child, that the drug is unreliable, 
no action being obtained in thirty-six per cent. of 
the cases, and that although pains are lessened, 
regular uterine contractions were interfered with 
In thirty-eight cases labor was suspended or re- 
trogressed. In a considerable number of women 
labor was arrested for periods from a few hours 
to several days. Dangers to the infant were 
manifested during the first few hours after 
birth, by undue somnolence, torpidity, cyanosis, 
shallow respiration and asphyxia. Two fatalities 
in infants could be directly traced to scopolamine. 
It will be seen that the percentage of abnormal 
phenomena both in mother and child make the 
method undesirable. In seventy women visual 
disturbances, mental confusion, hallucinations 
and sub-delirium occurred. 

LocaL AN&STHESIA. A novel method of ob- 
taining local anesthesia by transfusion was prac- 
tised by Bier. The technic is as follows: The 
blood is carefully expelled from the selected ex- 
tremity by bandaging. Then above the operative 
field of operation. A subcutaneous vien is opened 
elastic band wound many times about the limb. 
A second elastic bandage is applied below the 
field of operation. A subcutaneous vein is opened 
and a weak solution of the anesthetic injected. 
Anesthesia follows in from two to fifteen min- 
utes. This procedure is painless, and extensive 
cperations upon the limbs, such as resection of 
joints and tendon transplantation, can be per- 
formed. The anesthetic is confined to the opera- 
tive area by suspension of the circulation. 


ANAPHYLAXIS. See ANTITOXIN. 


ANARCHY. The outbreaks of violence, in- 
cluding the murder of Father Leo Heinrich in 
Denver (see COLORADO); the attempted assas- 
sination of the Chief of Police of Chicago (see 
ILLINOIS), and the throwing of a bomb in New 
York, caused by avowed or suspected anarchists, 
inspired the government to resort to drastic 
measures for dealing with those who inspired 
such outrages. Un March 3, Oscar S. Straus, 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, issued a cir- 
cular letter of instruction to the commissioners 
of immigration and immigrant inspectors in 
charge, directing them to inform police officials 
in their respective cities of the Federal laws re- 
lating to anarchists and persons of excluded 
classes, and to obtain the coiperation ot these 
officials “in an effort to rid the country of alien 
anarchists and criminals.” On March 23, the 
Postmaster General issued an order, excluding 
from the mails the Anarchist weekly paper, La 
Questione Sociale, published at Paterson, New 
Jersey. This action was taken at the direction 
of President Roosevelt in response to a letter 
sent by the Mayor of Paterson to the President. 
asking his aid in the effort being made to rid 
Paterson of anarchists, and especially calling 
his attention to this publication. This news- 
paper, it was alleged, advocated murder by 
dynamite and specifically urged the murder of 
enlisted men in the United States Army, of- 
ficers of the police force, and the burning of 
houses of private citizens. On April 9, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent a special message to Con- 
gress demanding new legislation on the subject 
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of anarchy. He urged further legislation by 
Congress in the matter of preventing periodi- 
cais which advocate violence from circulating 
in the mails. He said: “When compared to 
the suppression of anarchy,eevery other ques- 
tion sinks into insignificance. The anarchist is 
the enemy of humanity, the enemy of all man- 
kind, and his is a deeper degree of criminality 
than any other. No emigrant is allowed to 
come to our shores, if he is an anarchist; and 
no paper, published here or abroad, should be 
permitted circulation in this country if it pro- 
pagates anarchistic opinions.” Measures were 
passed by Congress in line with the President’s 
recommendation. 


ANDREW AND PHILIP, #£-BroTHEeRHoop 
or. A religious organization, interdenominational 
in character, founded in 1888. Its members are 
included in twenty-four evangelical denomina- 
tions in the Uni States as follows: The Re- 
formed Church in America, the Reformed 
Church in the United States, Congregational, Pres- 
byterian, Protestant Episcopal, Methodist Pro- 
testant, Baptist, Free Baptist, United Brethren, 
Lutheran Reformed Episcopal, Church of Christ, 
Aggressive Brethren, Friends, United Evangeli- 
cal, Free and African Methodist Episcopal, and 
Evangelical Associations. It has branches in 
Australia, Japan, China, England, and Canada. 
Its object is the propagation of the gospel by 
the active support of its work. This organiza- 
tion since its foundation has 1100 chapters, en- 
rolling 4500 men and 89 boys’ chapters, with 
1870 members. The President is Rev. Rufus W. 
Miller, D. D., and the General Secretary, Rev. 
William H. Pheley. 


ANGLICAN CHURCH, The collective name 
given to that group of autonomous churches, 
which are in communion with or have sprung 
from the Church of England. They include the 
following: The Church of Ireland; the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland; the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States of America; the 
Church of Canada; the Church of Australia; the 
Indian Church, and the Church of South Africa. 
In addition to these autonomous churches, there 
are in connection with the Anglican communion 
28 missionary bishops representing the English 
Church in various remote regions of Asia, Africa, 
and America; 10 representing the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America, the Reformed 
Episcopal Church of America and the Free 
Church of England, which are not recognized as 
authentic branches of the Anglican Church. See 
ENGLAND, CHURCH OF. 


ANGOLA. A Portuguese colony in West 
Africa. Area (including Kabinda, to the north 
of the Congo), over 490,000 square miles; popu- 
lation, about 3,800,000. The principal towns 
are Loanda, the capital; Benguela, Novo Redon- 
do, Ambriz, Kabinda, Mossamedes, and Port 
Alexander. The chief products are coffee, rub- 
Ler, sugar, wax, vegetable oils, cocoanuts, ivory, 
cattle, and fish. The rubber supplies of the 
coast region are becoming exhausted, but im- 
mense rubber-producing areas exist inland, which 
await the development of means of transporta- 
tion for their exploitation. The defective mode 
of preparation of Angola rubber caused its value 
in the European markets to drop to an alarming 
extent, and the guestion of proper preparation 
was being seriously considered by the Governor- 
General. Experiments were made on a govern- 
ment plantation, resulting in a small quantity of 
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rubber which obtained nearly twice the price 
previously paid. Para and Ceara rubber seeds 
were distributed to the local planters, with suc- 
cessful results. The export of rubber in 1905-6 
was 1250 tons. Coffee production was declin- 
ing, owing to low price, lack of labor, difficulty 
of transport, and the heavy export duty. The 
exportation of the produce of all fibre-produc- 
ing plants was being encouraged by the govern- 
ment. A trial shipment of kapok was made to 
Great Britain. This fibre is abundant in various 
districts, but at present the scarcity of labor 
and the difficulty of preparation stand in the 
way of its immediate success as an export pro- 
duct. A few years before an attempt had been 
made to work up an export trade in the fibre 
of the baobabe tree (Adasonia), which obtained 
a price of $30 a ton in Europe, but the attempt 
failed owing to heavy steamer and railway 
charges and customs duties. The export of cot- 
ton was on the increase. The government sup- 
plied the planters with American and Egyptian 
seed, and issued from its press a Portuguese 
translation of the A. B. C. of Cotton Growing. 
The government also established an experimental 
station near the river Bengo, where experiments 
were being made in planting, ginning, and in 
the preparation of oil cake from the seed. The 
hut tax is payable by the natives in cotton. . The 
principal cotton growing district is served by 
the railway, and the river Bengo is to be made 
navigable to the sea. The sugar industry was 
declining, owing to the prohibition of the sale 
of rum to the natives in accordance with the 
Brussels Liquor Convention of 1906. The plant- 
ers used to make their chief profits from the 
preparation of rum. Some tobacco is grown 
and consumed locally. Petroleum and asphalt 
deposits are worked by a British company. me 
gold has been found, and copper, iron, petroleum, 
salt, and malachite are reported to exist in 
large quantities. Textiles and coal are the prin- 
cipal imports, and coffee and rubber the prin- 
cipal exports. In 1907 the imports were valued 
at $6,671,000, and the exports at $4,322,000. 
The coasting and transit trade amounted to 
$1,425,000. About half the imports are from 
Great Britain. The colony is visited by Portu- 
guese, British, and German steamships. The 
length of railway in 1908 was over 390 miles. 
The railway from the port of Loanda to Ambaka, 
226 miles, was being extended to Melange. Of 
the line from the port of Mossamedes to Chella, 
42 miles were reported completed at the begin- 
ning of 1908. A line was being constructed 
from Lobito Bay, near Benguela, to the rich 
mineral field of Katanga, in the Congo Free State 
(q. v.). Its ultimate length is to be 1,200 miles, 
linking it with the railway system of the Trans- 
vaal, Orange River Colony, and Rhodesia. (See 
Conco FREE State.) By Oct., 1908, rails 
were laid to Katengue, 76 miles from Lobito and 
across the dry zone, while grading at the 
end of 1907 was completed to 100 miles. After 
the dry zone had been crossed there was no 
difficulty in obtaining local labor, while con- 
tingents were also imported from Senegal, and 
over 2,000 Indian coolies from Natal. The 143 
miles constituting the present contract was to 
have been completed by April, 1909. A light- 
house 575 feet from the end of Lobito Spit, 
near Lobito, was to have been completed by the 
end of May, 1908. The length of telegraph lines 
in the colony was about 1860 miles. The 
Governor-General resides at Loanda. The colony 
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is divided into six districts. The budget for 
1907-8 estimated the revenue at 2,269,105 and 
the expenditure at 3,325,067 milreis (1 milreis— 
$1.08.) 


ANIMAL DISEASES. 
SCIENCE. 


ANKENY, Levi. United States senator from 
Washington. He was born at St. Joseph, Mo., on 
Aug. 1, 1844. His parents went to Oregon in 
1850, and he was educated in the pubic schools 
of Portland. He was chairman of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Commission from Washington, and was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the United States Sen- 
ate from that State in 1895 and 1899. In 1903, 
however, he was elected senator for the term 
ending in 1909. He was a candidate for re-election 
in 1908, the election being conducted under the 
direct primary law for the first time, but was 
defeated by Wesley L. Jones, after a bitter con- 
test in which Senator Ankeny was charged by 
the leading newspapers with having bought his 
first election to the Senate. See WASHINGTON; 
PRIMARIES, DIRECT. 


ANNAM. A French protectorate in Indo- 
China. Area, about 52,100 square miles; popu- 
lation (1906) $5,565,597, including a few thous- 
and Chinese and a few hundred Europeans. 
There are 420,000 Roman Catholics. Hué, the 
capital, has 50,000 inhabitants; Bin-Dinh, 73,- 
306. The minerals include coal, of which 
some 25,000 tons are mined = annually; 
iron, worked in primitive furnaces; copper, zinc, 
gold, and salt. The agricultural products are 
rice, maize, betel-nuts, sugar, coffee, tobacco, 
manoc, cinnamon, etc. Cotton of inferior quali- 
ty is cultivated in the district of Than-Hoa, in 
the north. Some 700,000 pounds of raw silk are 
produced annually, two-thirds of it being used 
in native manufactures. Silk-weaving is on the 
increase. Silk crépes are made at Quinhon, on 
the coast. Cattle-raising is of importance; the 
number of cattle is reported to be 1,250,000. The 
forests furnish timber, medicinal and dye plants, 
and rubber. The imports and exports are in- 
cluded in those of French Indo-China (q. v.). 
Internal affairs are administered by native offi- 
cials under the control of the French Superior 
Resident. Duy Tan, born in 1899, son of King 
Than Thai, became King on Sept. 9, 1907. The 
local budget for 1908 balanced at 2,915,000 
dollars (1 dollar about 4* cents.) See 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA. 


ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION. See Potagr 
RESEARCH. 


ANTHONY, Wririam Arnotp. An Amer- 
ican physicist, died on May 29, 1908. He was 
born in Coventry, R. I., on November 17, 1835, 
studied in the Sheffield Scientific School, of Yale 
University, and after teaching physics and 
chemistry at Antioch College in 1867-69, physics 
at the Iowa Agricultural College in 1869-72 
and the same subject at Cornell University 
in 1872-87, became a consulting electrician in 
New York City,‘and also professor of physics 
at the Cooper Union night school there. He 
was a member, and had been president of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, and 
of the Franklin Institute. of Philadelphia, and 
had published Theory of Electrical Measurements 
(1902), and (with C. F. Brackett) a Manual of 
Physics (1898), besides contributing a chapter 
to Thompson’s Roentgen Rays and Phenomena of 
the Anode and Cathode (1896). 


See VETERINARY 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN. See ANTHROPOLOGY. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. Compared with the pre- 
vious year, 1908 did not produce many novel 
points of view with respect either to man’s 
origin or antiquity. Schwalbe reiterated his 
views on the specific character of the Neander- 
thal skull, which is disputed by Stoly.wo; Koll- 
man still attaches phylogenetic significance to 
the pygmy races, and Kohlbrugge published a 
careful critical survey of these and kindred prob- 
lems, without, however, making a positive con- 
tribution to the discussion. ‘Towards the close 
of the year a sensational find was _ reported 
from France by Prof. Edmond Perrier. Skeletal 
remains found in strata of middle Pleistocene 
age include the skull of an ape-man of more 
than simian cerebral development, while the 
thick, low cranial dome, tlattened forehead, 
prominent orbital ridges, broad nose and elong- 
ated snout-like maxillaries give it a gorilla-like 
appearance. The limb-bones are curved and 
seem to indicate that the anthropoid walked 
on all-fours. In Prof. Perrier’s opinion, the re- 
mains represent a far more archaic type than 
those of Neanderthal or Spy, a type really in- 
termediate between Pithecanthropus and recent 
man. At the end of the year the scientific world 
had hardly had ample time for adjudicating on 
the claims advan for these interesting speci- 
mens and was awaiting a more detailed report. 

There was steady progress in almost every field 
of ethnological, linguistic and archeological re- 
search, especially in America. Of the North 
Pacific coast tribes, the Tlingit received ade- 
quate treatment in the course of the year. Lieu- 
tenant Emmons has described in detail the tech- 
nique of the Chilkat blanket, the ceremonial 
robe of the northwestern tribes, while Boas 
showed that the decorative features of the gar- 
ment are bodily derived from those of painted 
pattern-boards. Swanton, as the result of a 
thorough linguistic comparison, argues for an un- 
mistakable, though very remote and possibly in- 
direct historical relationship between the Tlingit 
and Haida languages. The labors of Kroeber, 
Barrett, Sparkman and Miss Constance G. Dubois 
have helped to clear up the problems of South 
Californian culture. It is now a definitely es- 
tablished fact that both the Shoshonean Luiseno 
and Cahuilla and the Yuman Diegueno made 
pottery prior to European influence. The 
Cahuilla present an interesting example of the 
mixed effects of geographical and historical en- 
vironment. While neither a farming nor a fish- 
ing population like their eastern neighbors, the 
Mohave, they have nevertheless adopted a num- 
ber of important traits from that tribe. Their 
houses are of Mohave type, the pottery is identi- 
cal in material, shape and ornamentation, and 
both tribes have mesquite for their staple food, 
preparing and storing it in the same way. On 
the other hand, the Cahuilla reveal their kin- 
ship with fellow-Shoshonean tribes in their eco- 
nomic life, lack of martial sense and _ tribal 
organization, absence of totemic clan grouping, 
and the fundamental features of their spiritual 
life. 

The presence of human remains in the auri- 
ferous gravels of California has been re-consider- 
ed by Sinclair with negative results. The Pima 
have, for the first time, received extensive treat- 
ment in Dr. Frank Russell’s posthumous mono- 
graph. The existence of notched calendar sticks 
recording historical events for a period of seven- 
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ty years is one of the most interesting dis- 
eoveries made by the author. 

Spinden’s investigation of the Nez Percé clear- 
ly establishes the fact that this tribe, as a 
typical Plateau population, shared in approxi- 
mately equal degree elements of Plains and 
North Pacific culture, and possessed originally 
one of the simplest cultures of North America. 
The deerskin garments of both sexes are of 
Prairie type, while the women’s basket hat 
came from the coast. War regalia, parfleches 
and medicine bags were derived from eastern 
neighbors, while stone pestles, basketry tech- 
nique and fishing implements came from the 
west. One type of habitation approaches the 
Sioux tipi, while the long-house suggests the 
plank village-houses of Colombian tribes. The 
social organization was characterized by village 
communities akin to those of the coast from 
California to the Straits of Juan de Fuca, and 
Nez Percé mythology shows relationship in 
either direction. The indigenous culture pris- 
tine to the acquisition of the horse was prob- 
ably allied to that of northern California and 
southern Oregon. 

Our knowledge of Plains mythology has been 
enriched by two substantial contributions,— 
Kroeber’s Gros Ventre collection and Wissler’s 
Blackfoot myths. From Wissler’s discussion it 
appears that the trickster tales now centreing 
in the figure of the Old Man probably corres- 
fees to the old Central Algonkin mythological 

eritage of the Blackfoot. Many of the tradi- 
tions are shared by other Plains tribes, but the 
ritualistic stories seem to be an original pro- 
duct of the Blackfoot mind. The ethnology of 
the Gros Ventre has been monographically 
treated by Kroeber. The author indicates the 
close similarity of the age-class ceremonial 
organization of the Gros Ventre and the Ara- 
paho; at the same time the Gros Ventre differ, 
apparently, from all other Plains peoples, in 
having the same ceremony performed by several 
distinct companies of men of approximately the 
Bame age. Kroeber also essays a comparative 
analysis of the decorative art of the Plains area. 
In embroidered ornamentation the Blackfoot are 
shown to have developed a clearly differentiated 
style, while the Sioux-Assiniboine and Arapaho- 
Ute-Shoshone form the other distinct groups 
and the Gros Ventre and Cheyenne present no 
marked individuality. In parfleche painting 
the Shoshone stand out as the originators of a 
distinct style based on the combination of square 
and triangular motives, while with other tribes 
the triangular type pure and simple is pre- 
dominant. An _ interesting problem of South 
American ethnology has been broached by Joyce 
in connection with a description of inlaid and 
incrusted specimens from Peru. As the inlay 
has been definitely identified as turquoise, which 
is not known to occur in Peru, the question 
arises whether this material was introduced 
from Mexico, between the inhabitants of which 
and the ancient Peruvians there is as yet no 
evidence of cultural contact, or whether tur- 
quoise deposits run within the ancient Peru- 
vian culture-area. The archeology of the Cal- 
chaqui valley ‘was described by Ambrosetti, 
whose discoveries indicate the occurrence of two 
distinct cultures of respectively lower and higher 
type. 

In Africa, the problem of ancient Egvptian 
romatology has again been attacked by Dr. C. 
8. Myers. The current view upholds the simul- 
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taneous existence of two races from time im- 
memorial, one Caucasian, the other negroid, and 
that both still persist throughout the country. 
Dr. Myers contends that every province con- 
tains a homogeneous population, with provin- 
cial variations as to the extent of negroid charac- 
teristics. The Egyptians, he argues, were always 
a homogeneous people, varying now towards 
negroids, now towards Caucasian characteristics 
according to their own environment. A new 
sere of interest in Egyptian history is Flinders 

etrie’s discovery of the existence of a Persian 
colony at Memphis. In northwestern Africa 
Benhazera and Aymard have made substantial 
contributions to the ethnology of the Tuareg of 
the Sahara, the former confining himself to 
the Ahaggar, the latter to the southern branch 
of the tribe. The ‘Tuareg are Mohammedans, 
but practise monogamy, and in their religious 
life manifest a strong adherence to residual! pre- 
isiamitic conceptions. Old graves are consulted 
as to distant events, and there is a strong be- 
lief in vampires and other demons. Socially, 
there is a fairly sharp division into castes of 
nobles, vassals and slaves. Inheritance of caste 
is in the maternal line, and the women enjoy an 
almost unique degree of freedom, having prop- 
erty rights, suffrage in the tribal council, and 
the privilege of dissolving marriage bonds at 
will. From Nigeria, Desplagnes reports the 
discovery of the ruins of an old city west of 
the Niger which he identifies with the capital 
of the old Ghanata realm mentioned in Arabian 
literature. In the same area, Leo Frobenius, 
having returned from his expedition to the 
Kasai region in the Congo State, is again at 
work among the Mandingo and neighboring 
tribes. He reports elaborate historical tradi- 
tions apparenn tallying with and complement- 
ary to those of Arabian chroniclers and extend- 
ing back to medieval times. The industrial life 
of the natives seems to have degenerated, but 
ceremonial activity manifests itself in numerous 
secret societies and circumcision festivals of 
overshadowing prominence. Like his French 
predecessor, Desplagnes, Frobenius was able to 
make interesting finds of stone artifacts. 

The origin of the Benin culture revealed by 
the English punitive expedition of 1897, differ- 
ing as it does in its bronze castings and ivory 
carvings from anything else of African pro- 
venience, has long baffled European investiga- 
tors. Influenced by Prof. Grunwedel, Crahmer 
has recently suggested that the Benin industries 
were largely derived from East India. Our 
knowledge of East African ethnology was materi- 
ally advanced by Prof. Karl Weule’s prelimin- 
ary report on his expedition to the Yao, Makua, 
and other tribes between the WLukuledi and 
Rovuma rivers. His discovery of the throwing- 
stick; which, while known in Australia, the 
South Sea, and in America, had never been 
observed among negroes, is noteworthy. He also 
succeeded for the first time in gaining an in- 
sight into the complicated boys’ and girls’ puber- 
ty ceremonials of Eastern Africa. While in 
Kamerun. Upper Guinea and Loango secret 
societies are closely connected with age-classes, 
the relation of age-classes and masquerade dances 
similar to those of secret societies proved far 
less intimate among the tribes mentioned. As 
the social organization of the Bantu was practi- 
cally a terra incognita, the unraveling of the 
exogamic matrilinear clan system of the Yao, Ma- 
kua and Makonde by Weule is another achieve- 
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ment of great importance. The historical tradi- 
tions, military, social and hunting customs of 
the Wahehe of German East Africa were in- 
vestigated by Captain Nigmann. It is a note- 
worthy fact that among the Wahehe “totemism” 
is restricted to food taboos inherited in the male 
line; neither marriage regulations nor acts of 
religious veneration are connected with them. 
An important contribution to our knowledge of 
Southern Africa is offered in an atlas of Kaffir 
industries with explanatory text by Muller 
and Snelleman, while newly observed rock-paint- 
ings of the Bushmen have been described by 
Professor Von Luschan. 

Only a relatively small part of Asia is peopled 
by primitive races lacking historical records. 
Under the editorial supervision of Sir C. Lyall 
much light has been thrown on the ethnography 
of Assan by monographs on tre Mikirs and 
Meitheis. The Mikirs are an agricultural people, 
distinguished from most of their neighbors by 
living in pile dwellings and differing from some 
by the absence of matriarchal institutions. The 
Meitheis of Manipur represent probably an off- 
shoot of one of the Indian hill tribes. Both 
Mikirs and Meitheis have been affected by Hindu 
influences, which make themselves felt with 
special force in the sphere of religious belief 
and practice. Among the Mikirs even a vague 
belief in metempsychosis has been discovered. 
The epoch-making discovery of a Veddah stone- 
age by the Sarasin cousins in 1907 was followed 
in 1908 by Dr. Seligman’s expedition to Ceylon. 
This investigator was able, by additional finds 
of quartz implements, to confirm the results 
of the Sarasins. While these explorers had 
investigated the technology of the tribe, Selig- 
man devoted himself to the study of the social 
and religious customs. He discovered the exis- 
tence of maternal descent with exogamy in most 
of the tribal groups, while in others there is 
paternal descent without exogamy. The sub- 
‘ ordination of some of the clans to others is 
a noteworthy feature of the social system. 
Religious life is dominated by the worship of 
the dead, who receive food-offerings and through 
the mediation of a shaman express their satis- 
faction, pledge their support, or give counsel 
to the tribe. Decorative art is very slightly 
developed, being practically confined to crude 
rock-paintings, and legendary material] is also 
extremely scant. On the whole, Dr. Seligman 
finds traces of a far more intimate contact with 
Singhalese culture than is commonly supposed. 

An extremely important contribution to Asi- 
atic ethnology was made in the second part 
of Dr. Jochelson’s memoir on the Koryak, con- 
tinuing Volume VI of the results of the Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition and dealing with the 
history, material culture and sociology of the 
tribe. The Koryak are divided into two large 
groups, the Reindeer and the Maritime Koryak. 
The former live in reindeer-skin dwellings con- 
sisting of an outside tent and an inner sleep- 
ing-tent, the characteristic of the former being 
the union of a lower cylindrical part with a 
conical roof, such as is found among the nomad 
Mongol and Turkish tribes. The Koryak form 
of this type of dwelling, Dr. Jochelson conceives 
as a compromise between the Asiatic nomad type 
and the Eskimo snow-house. The Maritime 
Koryak dwell in semi-subterranean earth-lodges 
with a funnel-shaped storm-roof; these represent 
an older form of habitation, while the tents prob- 
ably appeared among the Koryak together with 
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the domesticated reindeer. Jochelson shows that 
the semi-subterranean house formerly existed 
among all palw-Asiatic people, such as the Chuk- 
chee, Kamchadal, Gilyak, Ainu, and Yukaghir, 
while they were absent from the territory of the 
Turkish Mongolian tribes. Jochelson compares the 
pale-Asiatic underground house with that of 
northwestern America and finds its closest par- 
allel in the dwellings of the ancient Aleut and 
Alaskan Eskimo; he inclines to the theory that 
historical contact, not independent invention 
accounts for the spread of the semi-subter- 
ranean lodge over the northeastern Asia and 
the North Pacific coast of America. As a moiety 
of the Koryak tribe breed reindeer, the problem 
of the origin of this cultural feature obtrudes it- 
self on the ethnologist’s attention. Jochelson 
traces its distribution from Lapland to the Chuk- 
chee. As the Lapps own the best-trained race of 
reindeer and have advanced to the stage of stor- 
ing provender for their herds, he inclines to the 
view that, if reindeer-breeding spread from a 
common centre, its origin is to be sought in the 
extreme west of the Old World rather than in 
northeastern Asia, where but partial domestica- 
tion has been effected and where the Koryak use 
the domesticated animal more for slaughter than 
for transportation. It is possible, as Bogoros sug- 
gests, that the Koryak and Chukchee tamed 
wild reindeer found in their territory under 
the influence of Tungus culture, but without 
actually obtaining tamed animals from the 
Tungus. This is supported both by the diversi- 
ty of the Tungus and Koryak species and from 
the use of the animal for riding by Tungus and 
for draught by the Koryak. The fact that the 
Koryak were originally a sedentary people and 
later adopted a nomadic life as a necessary in- 
cident to maintaining herds is of high theoreti- 
cal significance in view of the commonly ac- 
cepted scheme of human evolution from an 
originally roaming to an ultimately settled 
mode of life. Excavations of ancient Koryak 
underground dwellings led to the discovery of 
potsherds, establishing the existence of pottery 
among the Koryak in the recent past. Turn- 
ing to the ceramic finds of other palme-Asiatic 
tribes, especially the Ainu, Jochelson, in accord 
‘with Koganei and Laufer, refutes the assump- 
tion that the pottery was made by any race 
other than the immediate predecessors of the 
‘present populations. The Ainu, more particu- 


Jarly, must simply be supposed to have lost 


the art with the advent of metal utensils. 

In Australia, Dr. Eylmann has supplemented 
the labors of Howitt, Spencer, Gillen and Roth 
by a study of the South Australian aborigines. 
Strehlow has begun the publication of reports 
on the Arunta (Aranda) and their southwest- 
ern neighbors, the Loritja. He is able to cor- 
rect some statements of Spencer and Gillen 
with respect to totemistic conceptions. Accord- 
‘ing to these authors, the totem deities wandered 
nbout in the mythological age and ultimately 
descended into the ground, while their bodies 
assumed the shape of trees, rocks, or stone and 
wooden charms called churingas; the birth of 
children is uniformly ascribed to the never-ceas- 
ing re-incarnation of the totem. Strehlow has 
found a variety of concept.ons as to the cause 
of birth. Either a germ inherent in the trans- 
formed totem-body may enter the body of a 
female passer-by; or, the totem may ascend 
from under-ground and throw at her a small 
bull-roarer, which develops into an infant; or, 
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the totem itself may enter the woman and be 
re-incarnated. The last case, however, is rare, 
and never can a totem experience a second re- 
incarnation. The linguistic problem was at- 
tacked by Planert, who, on the basis of data 
furnished by an Australian missionary, has 
worked out the grammar of the Arunta and 
Dieri languages. The sixth volume of the Re- 
ports of the Torres Straits Expedition sheds 
a flood of light on the magic and religion of 
the Eastern Torres Straits islanders. It is the 
joint work of Drs. Haddon, W. H. R. Rivers 
-and C. S. Myers. <A point of interest in this 
.work as well as its predecessor, is the origi- 
nal plan devised by Prof. Rivers, of studying 
the complicated kinship system of a primitive 
tribe by means of an elaborate genealogical re- 
‘cord. Van der Sande’s Nova Guinea furnishes 
a mass of information on the ethnography of 
‘Dutch New Guinea. The author refutes the 
theory that all Papuans are dolichocephalic 
and establishes the hitherto ignored occurrence 
of weaving in part of the island. 

Certain wide problems of theoretical signi- 
ficance continue to excite lively discussion. 
Among these is the origin of geometrical art 
designs, as to which three principal theories are 
advanced. Prof. Haddon suggests their deriva- 
tion from life-like representations of the organic 
world, which have gradually become convention- 
alized. The German school, especially as rep- 
resented by Dr. Max Schmidt, who has recently 
added a discussion of Peruvian decorative art to 
his former contributions to this subject, holds 
that the technique of basketry has led to de- 
signs which have later had a realistic meaning 
read into them. American students, such as 
Boas, Wissler and Kroeber, also contend that 
the name or symbolical interpretation of geomet- 
rical patterns is a secondary feature, but do 
not accept the technological theory, because it 
is found that even when technical conditions 
are the same, the artistic style may be quite 
different in different areas. The origin of high- 
er religious conceptions .has been rather vigor- 
ously discussed in England since Andrew Lang’s 
theory that the most primitive tribes have al- 
ready the conception of a morally pure supreme 
“all-father.” In Germany Ehrenreich has adopt- 
ed the same view, which was also being defend- 
ed by P. W. Schmidt in a series of erudite arti- 
cles in Anthropos. 

The question of the dispersion of myths was 
given a curious interpretation by Assyriologists, 
who assume that all astral mythology origin- 
ated in Babylonia and has thence traveled to 
the four corners of the globe. This curious 
theory was ably refuted during 1908 by 
P. W. Schmidt, who once more calls. at- 
tention to the psychical unity of man- 
kind as an explanation of strikingly homol- 
ogous myths among unrelated or geographical- 
ly remote peoples. The interpretation of myths 
is also a moot question. Frobenius, Ehrenreich 
and Stucken assume that myths are primarily 
representations of celestial phenomena; in 
America the standpoint has recently been de- 
fended that myths are originally nothing but 
folk-tales, which may subsequently be invested 
with an explanatory function or a celestial set- 
ting. 

As always, there is a great deal of interest in 
the existence or non-existence of mental and 
physiological differences between the white and 
other races. Dr. F. G. Bruner made a special 
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study of Indians, Negroes and Filipinos sub- 
jected to the mental tests of the psychological 
Jaboratory from which it appears that in the 


‘hearing sense at least positive differences do 


exist, the whites showing superiority in most 
cases. This is in general agreement with the 
results of the Cambridge Anthropological Ex- 
pedition to Torres Straits. Dr. Ale3 Hrdlitka 
has brought out a discussion of his observations 
on the physiology of the Indians from which 
it appears that there are some differences in 
rate of pulse, muscular strength, in dentition, | 
respiration rate, etc., though he himself con- 
siders them of no functional significance. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETIES AND FIELDWORK. 
An anthropological event of cosmopolitan sig- | 
nificance was the Sixteenth International 
Congress of Americanists, which met at 
Vienna from September 9th to 14th. The 
United States was represented by Profs. Boas, 
Saville, MacCurdy and Peabody. The sessions 
were marked by a very full consideration of 
South American problems. Owing to the na- 
tional celebrations planned for 1910 by Mexico 
and the Argentine Republic, it was decided to 
hold two distinct sessions in that year, one in 
each of these countries. The difficulty of con- 
sidering American problems apart from those 
of the Old World having become manifest at the 
meetings, the idea was broached of expanding 
the Congress into an ethnological convention 
embracing in the scope of its programme the 
entire field of anthropological science without 
continental limitations. 

The American Anthropological Association 
held its annual meeting during Christmas week, 
joint sessions with the American Folk-Lore So- 
ciety and Section 14 of the American Aa3socia- 
tion for the Advancement of Science being held 
at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. The 
officers for 1908 are: President, Professor Franz 
Boas; Vice-Presidents, Miss Fletcher, Dr. G. A. 
Dorsey, Mr. Clarence B. Moore, and Prof. W. H. 
Holmes; Secretary, Dr. George G. MacCurdy; 
Treasurer, Mr. B. T. B. Hyde; Editor (of the 
American Anthropologist, the organ of the As- 
sociation), Mr. F. W. Hodge. The Association 
is continuing to publish Volume I of its Memoirs. 
The Anthropological Society of Washington met 
regularly throughout the year, embracing in the 
scope of its discussions practical problems of 
Indian education and administration as well as 
strictly anthropological questions. Its officers 
are: President, Dr. Walter Hough; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. James Mooney; Secretary, Dr. John 
R. Swanton; Treasurer, Mr. George C. Maynard; 
Councilors, Messrs. F. W. Hodge, C. L. Robinson, 
J. N. B. Hewitt, I. M. Casanowicz, and W. E. 
Safford. Monthly meetings were held by the 
Ethnological Society of New York, which is 
affiliated both with the New York Academy of 
Sciences and the National Anthropological As- 
sociation. General Wilson, President, and Prof. 
Saville, Secretary, are the executive officers. The 
American Folk-Lore Society continues the pub- 
lication of its Journal under the new editor, 
Prof. Franz Boas. 

The Bureau of American Ethnology (Chief: 
Professor Wm. H. Holmes) has_ issued its 
Twenty-sizth Annual Report, embodying Frank 
Russell’s “The Pima Indians” and Swanton’s 
“Social Condition. Beliefs, and Linguistic Re- 
lationship of the Tlingit Indians.” Progress is 
reported in the preparation of the second vol- 
ume of the Handbook of the American Indians 
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North of Mezico and of the Handbook of Ameri- 
can Languages, both of which were in the proof- 
Sheet stage. The United States National Mu- 
seum has published in its Proceedings Prof. 
Mason’s “Vocabulary of Malaysian Basket- 
Work” and Prof. Boas’ “Decorative Designs of 
Alaskan Needle-cases.” The death during the 
year of Prof. Otis T. Mason (q. v.) was deplored 
by technological students the world over, and Dr. 
Walter Hough temporarily assumed the head 
of the division of ethnology. A considerable 
number of field expeditions have been conducted 
under the auspices of American institutions. 
The American Museum of Natural History 
equipped the Stefansson expedition to the Eski- 
mo between the Mackenzie and Coppermine 
rivers. Mr. Harlan I. Smith continued his ar- 
cheological survey of Wyoming; Dr. Robert H. 
Lowie studied the Chipewyan of Lake Athabasca 
and the Assiniboine of Montana; Mr. Alanson 
Skinner visited the Cree of James Bay; and Mr. 
Gilbert L. Wilson commenced his investigations 
of the Hidatsa. Dr. George A. Dorsey, curator 
of ethnology at the Field Columbian Museum, 
undertook an ethnological trip around the 
world, in the course of which he crossed the 
Island of Bougainville; Dr. William Jones and 
Mr. Fay Cole were continuing their work in the 
Philippines. Dr. Frank G. Speck of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Free Museum of 
Arts and Sciences investigated the Montagnais 
of Eastern Canada. The Department of Arche- 
ology of Phillips Academy, Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, explored certain caverns in the Ozark 
Mountains, Arkansas, under the direction of 
Prof. Charles Peabody and Mr. W. K. Moore- 
head. The School of American Archeology 
founded by the Archeological Institute of 
America undertook excavations in Colorado, 
Utah, and New Mexico and has projected an ex- 
pedition for the study of Maya culture. Dr. 
J. Walter Fewkes of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology went to the Mesa Verde National 
Park in Colorado to direct the excavation and 
preservation of the cliff-dwellings there. Pro- 
fessor A. L. Kroeber of the University of Cali- 
fornia made another trip to the Mohave Indians 
of Arizona and California, while other members 
of the department completed the survey of about 
three hundred shellmounds on the northern 
shores of San Fransico Bay and continued eth- 
nological studies among various Californian 
tribes. Mr. George G. Heve of New York 
equipped an ethnological expedition, undertaken 
by Dr. S. A. Barrett, to the little-known tribes 
of Ecuador, and under the same auspices Prof. 
Saville made an archeological trip to this 
country in the early part of the year. Of 
English expeditions may be mentioned Dr. Selig- 
man’s visit to the Veddaha, Dr. W. H. R. 
Rivers’ investigations of the Solomon Islands 
and E. Torday’s researches among the Upper 
Congo tribes. The ethnological section of the 
great Russian Riabouschinsky expedition has 
started, under the leadership of Dr. Waldemar 
Jochelson, to explore the Aleutian Islands and 
Kamchatka. The French besides exhaustive 
studies of the archeology of their native land, 
are carrying on investigations among the na- 
tives of Nigeria. Dr. Leo Frobenius, the well- 
known German scholar, was at work in the same 
region, and in Costa Rica Dr. Walter Lehman 
of the Royal Ethnographical Museum of Ber- 
lin was engaged during the year in_lin- 
guistic studies and archeological excavations. 
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To the anthropological journals there has bee 
added the Revue des Etudes Ethnographtques et 
Soctologiques (Paris), edited by M. Arnold Van 
Gennep, known for his writings on Madagascar 
and Australia. 

The teaching of anthropology has been ad- 
vanced in several American institutions. The 
University of Pennsylvania has added to its 
corps of instructors, Dr. Edward Sapir, who 
lectures on North American linguistics; Mr. . 
Spinden has been appointed a teaching fellow 
at Harvard University; at the University of 
Minnesota the Department of Anthropology 
has been organized into a division co-ordinate 
twith the Department of Sociology, into which 
tit had previously been merged; and at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Dr. Hutton Webster~ lec- 
tures on both sociology and anthropology. 


ANTIGUA. An island of the British West 
Indies, constituting, with Barbuda and Redon- 
da, a Presidency of the Leeward Islands (q. v.). 
Total area, 170 square miles; total population 
(1904), 34,953. St. John’s, the capital, had 
9,262 inhabitants in 1901. About 17,000 acres 
fre under cultivation, mainly with sugar-cane. 
‘There are two central sugar factories. The 
sugar output was 23,000 tons in 1907-8, and 
25,000 tons in 1908-9. Other products are 
cotton, tamarinds, arrow-root, and molasses. 
‘The imports and exports in 1907-8 were valued 
at £168,396 and £174,972 respectively. The 
revenue in 1907-8 was £50,620; the expendi- 
ture, £46,968; and the public debt, £130,500. 
‘Antigua is the seat of the Governor of the 
Leeward Islands—in 1908 Sir E. B. Sweet- 
Escott. 


ANTIMONY. As antimony was in slight 
demand during 1908, but little of the metal 
‘was mined during the year in the United States 
and low prices Ue eas In 1907 the United 
States Geological Survey reported the produc- 
tion as 2,022 short tons valued At $622,046 as 
compared with 166 short tons valued at $602,- 
949 in 1906. In 1908 there were heavy imports 
of Chinese ore at low prices which filled the 
American market restricted as it was by the ab- 
sence of any demand from the railroads by whom 
it is used in the manufacture of anti-friction 
metal. But one smelter, that at Chelsea, 
Staten Island, was in operation during the 
year and the price for the metal averaged 8.- 
704 and 8.419 cents per pound for Cookson’s 
and Hallett’s brands respectively as compared 
with 16.969 and 15.527 cents in 1907. The im- 
ports of antimony in the form of metal, regulus, 
ore and salts far exceed the domestic production 
and in 1908 amounted in value to $679,909 as 
compared with $1,604,179 in 1907. 


ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, American. A 
Jearned society, organized in 1812. The mem- 
‘bership is restricted to 140, new members be- 
ting elected because of prominence in some phase 
of historical or intellectual activity. Its li- 
brary which is located at Worcester, Mass., 
contains 100,000 volumes and many thousand 
pamphlets and is rich in early American 1m- 
prints, newspapers, almanacs, Spanish Americana 
and American history and antiquities. It has 
published eight volumes of Transactions, as well 
as its Proceedings from 1843 up to date. Its 
officers are: President, Waldo Lincoln; Vice- 
‘Presidents, Edward Everett Hale, and Samuel 
Abbott Green; Secretary for Foreign Corre- 
spondence, Franklin Bowditch Dexter; Secretary 
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for Domestic Corresnondence, Charles Francis 
Adams; Recording Secretary, Andrew McFar- 
jand Davis; Librarian, Clarence Saunders Brig- 


ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE. This organiza- 
tion, which has done notable work in the spread 
of the prohibition sentiment throughout the 
United States, especially in the South, began 
with the organization of an  Anti-Saloon 
League in the District of Columbia, on June 
23, 1893. From this grew the national organi- 
zation, which was founded in Washi n on 
‘Dec. 18, 1895, mainly through the orts of 
Bishop Wilson of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The object of the League is the fed- 
eration of churches of every name with the tem- 
‘perance societies and other organizations op- 
posed to the liquor traffic, and the concentra- 
tion of these forces against the common enemy. 
Its object is thus expressed by one of its chief 
Officers: “The object of the League is the ulti- 
mate extinction of the liquor traffic; it does the 
possible good while pressing on to what is yet 
the impossible best. It has no permissive fea- 
ture in its creed. It stands for prohibition in 
every foot of territory that existing public 
sentiment will capture or keep. To this end it 
bolts conventions, puts principle above party, 
and absolutely refuses to quarrel with any in- 
dividual or agent that hates the liquor traffic.” 
The work of the League in 1908 will be found 
noted in the article PRoHIBITION. The officers 
‘in 1908 were as follows: (1907-1909) President, 
Bishop L. B. Wilson (Methodist Episcopal) ; 
Vice-Presidents, Bishop G. M. Mathews (United 
‘Brethren), Father James M. Cleary (Roman 
-Catholic), Rev. David J. Burrell, D. D. (Re- 
formed), Bishop J. W. Hamilton (Methodist 
Episcopal), Rev. Frederick D. Power, LL.D. 
(Disciples), Rev. W. B. pir Aisin D. Dz. 
(Baptist), Judge Charles A. Pollock (Metho- 
dist Episcopal), Rev. Washington Gladden, D. 
D. (Congregational), Rev. William L. McEwan, 
D. D. (Presbyterian), Rev. J. C. Barr, D. D. 
(Southern Presbyterian), Bishop H. C. Mor- 
rison (Methodist Episcopal Church, South), 
Bishop William N. MecVickar (Protestant Epis- 
copal); General Superintendent, Rev. Purley 
‘A. Baker, D. D. (Methodist Episcopal); Re- 
cording Secretary and Secretary of Head- 
quarters Committee, Rev. §S. E. Nicholson 
(Friends) ; Corresponding Secretary, Mr. James 
L. Ewin (Methodist Episcopal); Treasurer, 
Mr. Foster Copeland (Presbyterian); Assist- 
tant General Superintendent, Rev. G. W. Young, 
D. D. (Methodist Episcopal Church, South) ; 
Chairman Headquarters Committee, Rev. Howard 
H. Russell, D. D. (Congregational) ; President 
Board of Trustees, Rev. Brooks Lawrence 
( Presbyterian ). 


ANTITOXIN. The annual report of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, London, England, 
for 1907, supplied further testimony to the 
value of antitoxin in diphtheria. From 1887 
to 1891 the death rate in cases admitted to the 
‘board’s hospitals was 33.6 per cent., and in 
1893, the year previous to the advent of anti- 
toxin, 30.1 per cent. During 1907, it was 9.6 
per cent. and from 1902 to 1906, 9.3 per cent. 

he significance of these figures is accentuated 
‘iby those of the Brook Hospital, at which a 
record has been kept of the mortality according 
to the day of the disease on which the antitoxin 
was given. During the decade, 1897 to 1907, 
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6,556 cases were treated. Of these 250 patients 
received an injection of antitoxin on the first 
day of the disease and all. recovered; 1,513 were 
injected on the second day with a death rate 
of 4.3 per cent.; 1,690 received antitoxin on the 
third day, with a mortality of 11.2 per cent.; 
1,338 were injected on the fourth day, with a 
mortality of 16.9 per cent.; and 1,765 received 
antitoxin on the fifth day with a mortality of 
18.6 per cent. Antitoxin sera was administered 
by Parkinson through the rectum in cases where 
objection was made to the hypodermatic needle. 
A cleansing enema was given where necessary, 
and the serum injected into the lower bowel 
through a glass syringe. The antitoxins were 
absorbed, and took effect in the same way as 
after subcutaneous injection. 

ANAPHYLAXIS is the term applied to a con- 
dition of hypersensitiveness developed in certain 
individuals after a dose of antitoxin has been 
given them. A second injection in such individ- 
uals, if given within a short time, produces 
symptoms of profound toxemia, not seldom end- 
ing in death. This phenomenon attracted wide 
notice in 1908; a large number of cases were re- 
ported and extensive investigations were under- 
itaken in the hope of solving the problem. At 
the end of the year no satisfying theory had 
been evolved, and there was no means of de- 
termining beforehand whether anaphylaxis will 
develop in a given individual. The reaction is 
caused not only by the bacterial vaccines, but 
also by other proteid materials such as ordi- 
nary horse serum and white of egg. Wells 
studied certain phases of the chemistry of ana- 
phylaxis, and found that egg albumen freed from 
other proteins of egg-white, sensitizes in doses ag 
small as 1/20 of a millionth of a gram and that 
the minimum lethal dose for sentized guinea pigs 
is about half a milligram by intraperitoneal in- 
jections, and from 1/20 to 1/10 milligram when 
thrown directly into the blood. He thinks that, 
in view of the effect being produced by such 
minute doses, the injected material is not the 
lethal agent, but that it causes death by 
liberating toxic substances from the cells of the 
intoxicated animal; and further, that both sensi- 
tizing and intoxicating agents are either identi- 
cal or different portions of the same molecule. 
Consult “Anaphylaxis Induced by Bacterial 
Proteins,” by D. H. Bergey, M. D., in the Jour. 
‘Am. Med. Association, Sept. 5, 1908. 


ANTI-VIVISECTION. See VIVISECTION. 


AQUEDUCTS. The Catskill Aqueduct of the 
New York City water supply, which is to de- 
liver 500,000,000 gals. per day, will carry water 
from tne Catskill Mountains to within the city 
limits. During the years 1907 and 1908 the 
proposed line was under careful examination, 
particularly that portion of it crossing beneath 
the Hudson from Storm King Mountain on the 
west, to Breakneck Mountain on the east. Num- 
erous wash boring and diamond drill hole exam- 
inations were made to determine the nature of 
the material through which the line must pass, 
especially at the Hudson River section. In con- 
nection with the same general scheme to supply 
New York City, and which at first it was esti- 
mated would require $161,000,000, but later 
found, would cost $210,000,000, it was proposed 
to develop a supply from driven wells to be 
sunk on Long Island, in Suffolk County. This it 
hwas believed would furnish 250,000,000 gals. per 
day, and at a cost, not in excess of $47,000,000, 
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part of which would be required for the con- 
struction of a 75 mile aqueduct to convey water 
to Brooklyn, and other sections at the western 
end of the Island. All American records were 
broken for tunnel work during the month of 
October, when measurements in the south heading 
of the Elizabeth Lake tunnel of the Los Angeles 
aqueduct showed an advance of 446 feet, the 
best previous figure having been obtained on the 
Gunnison Tunnel which is part of the Uncom- 
pahgre irrigation project of the United States 
Reclamation Service. The Elizabeth Lake Tun- 
nel, forming part of the aqueduct, will carry 
the water through the Coast Range Mountains, 
and be 27,215 feet long when completed. It is 
12 by 12 feet in cross section and located about 
60 miles north of Los Angeles. The Los Angeles 
Aqueduct, which was begun in 1907, is one of 
the most important works of the kind ever put 
under construction, and its cost was estimated 
at $25,000,000. 


ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION, 
INDUSTRIAL. Conditions in 1908 were favora- 
ble for the increased adoption of methods of 
arbitration in the settlement of trade disputes. 
Several causes were contributing to this result. 
The consolidation of industry and the increasing 
¢entralization of labor union organization and 
control have resulted in the possibility of labor 
disturbances affecting wide areas and a large 
proportion of the supply of some service or com- 
modity upon which public welfare depends. The 
public in self-defence have asserted the primacy 
of their interests, and have made a vigorous de- 
mand that trade disputes be settled without re- 
sort to industrial war. These conditions are espe- 
cially apparent in the supply of transportation 
both municipal and interstate, and the supply of 
coal, but exist in many less important cases. As 
a result, both employers and workmen are more 
and more recognizing the rights of the public 
and resorting to arbitration to settle their dif- 
ferences. Though 1908 was a year of industrial 
depression and unemployment (see LUNEMPLOY- 
MENT), it was by no means notable for strikes 
and lockouts. See STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS.) 
This was very largely due to the unusual use of 
arbitration and conciliation. Arbitration takes 
the form of the submission of disputed points 
to a joint committee representing employer and 
employees or to a board of public men so chosen 
as to insure impartiality or to state labor 
bureaus. The method to be used is usually pre- 
scribed in joint trade agreements between em- 
ployer and union. Conciliation is usually the 
result of intervention of state or national labor 
bureaus under laws authorizing such interference 
in the interest of the public, though occasion- 
ally conciliation is brought about by private 
agency. Thus the New York Bureau of Media- 
tion and Arbitration reported that between Jan- 
uary 1 and September 1,1908 there were 94 new 
joint trade agreements between employers and 
unions in that State; some of these were be- 
tween associations of employers and organized 
labor. During the same period the Bureau in- 
tervened in more than two-score of strikes and 
lockouts, while a half dozen cases were success- 
fully arbitrated by the Bureau and private 
agencies. 

The National Bureau of Labor was equally 
active in conciliating labor differences. The 
Erdman Law of 1898 which remained practi- 
cally unused until 1907, became in 1908 a most 
effective means of averting strikes. For the 
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first time, a year of serious industrial depres- 
sion was passed without an extensive railroad 
strike. This was due to the uniform main- 
tenance of the wage level brought about largely 
by Chas. P. Neill, Commissioner of Labor, and 
Martin A. Knapp, Chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, constituting a sort of 
government board of mediation and arbitration. 
‘These men mediated not only in cases involving 
wages of railway employees, but in others in- 
volving various phases of the relation of union 
labor to employers. The undoubted success of 
this board during 1908 will add greatly to its 
growing prestige with both labor and capital, 
a condition increasingly favorable to its success. 
The significance of the board’s activities is in- 
creased by the fact that wage reductions by 
the railways would have stimulated wage re- 
ductions elsewhere with consequent increase in 
labor disturbances. A bill was introduced in 
Congress favoring compulsory investigation of 
trade disputes, but received little consideration. 
Organi labor opposed it as a step toward 
compulsory arbitration. President Roosevelt’s in- 
terest in maintenance of industrial peace led 
him to send Mr. Victor S. Clark to Can- 
ada to inquire into the working of the 
new Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 
March 22, 1907. His report was published in 
the Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor for May, 
1908. The Canadian law provides for com- 
pulsory investigation of trades disputes, and 
their decision by an impartial board; it leaves 
the disputants free to accept or reject the 
award. Mr. Clark found that the act had un- 
doubtedly reduced the number of strikes. While 
the time during which the act had been in force 
was short and trade conditions abnormal, Mr. 
Clark judged that it had on the whole affected 
working conditions favorably, and had not af- 
fected industries adversely. He believed it much 
more applicable to conditions in the United 
States than compulsory arbitration would be. 
He found that both employers and public in 
Canada with very few exceptions are favorable 
to the act, while considerable division exists 
among the working people. The labor opposi- 
tion he found to be due to the belief that work- 
ingmen can accomplish more by negotiations 
backed by sudden strikes than when strikes are 
deferred; and also to the belief that government 
intervention is likely to have a class bias hostile 
to labor. The results of the operation of the 
law during the year show these beliefs not to 
be well founded. A law embodying the essen- 
tial features of the Canadian law was proposed 
in Wisconsin near the close of the year for legis- 
lative action in 1909. 

CANADA. The new law of March 22, 1907 
was called into operation in several important 
and many minor labor disputes with uniformly 
satisfactory results. This law compels the sub- 
mission of trade disputes to an arbitration 
board and forbids either a strike or lockout 
during the deliberation of this board, but does 
not mya to compel acquiescence by either 
party to the decision rendered. The belief that 
tnis latter service will be accomplished in all 
important cases by a determined expression of 
public opinion was fully warranted by the 
results of the first year’s experience. During 
this first year 29 trade disputes in which strikes 
were threatened were submitted to an arbitra- 
tion board under the new law. Of these 28 were 
successfully settled. Of the disputes settled 13 
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concerned coal mines, 3 metalliferous mines, 8 
railroads, 2 shipping anu one street railways; 
the one not settled concerned coal mines. Later, 
in 1908 occurred a second notable failure re- 
sulting in the strike of the machinists of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad. (See STRIKES AND 
Lockouts.) In addition to the comments made 
on this law in the preceding paragraphs it should 
be noted that the success attending a skillful 
arbitrator has tended to bring about his selec- 
tion over and over again. The best results have 
been achieved by informal proceedings, with an 
almost entire absence of court methods and dom- 
inated by an evident spirit of conciliation. The 
other method of more strictly judicial procedure 
with sworn witness and an attempt to thrust 
forward the police features of the law has not 
proven successful. 

ENnaLtanD. The Board of Trade issued dur- 
ing the summer a report of the proceedings, 
under the Trade Disputes or Conciliation Act 
of 1896. This act provides for voluntary arbi- 
tration or conciliation, the arbitrators to be 
chosen jointly by the parties interested or by 
means of the intervention of the Board of Trade. 
This latest report shows that in the period be- 
tween August 1896 and July 1907 there 
were 232 cases dealt with under the act, and 
that of these 168 were successfully handled. In 
140 of all the cases application for arbitration 
or conciliation was made by both parties to the 
dispute, in 60 cases by workmen, in 22 cases 
by employers, and in the remaining cases by 
arbitrators who had failed to agree. Of the 
cases dealt with 82 were in the building trades, 
45 in the metal, engineering and shipbuilding 
trades, 27 in mining and quarrying, 20 in the 
boot and shoe industry, 17 in transportation, 14 
in printing trades and 11 in textile industries. 
Some of the largest and most portentous trades 
disputes have been settled by the voluntary 
methods provided by this act. The large strikes 
of 1908 were thus settled. (See STRIKES AND 
Locxouts.) In July the Scottish Miners’ Con- 
ciliation Board agreed to a reduction of 6d per 
day in wages. About 100,000 miners were af- 
fected. 

New ZEALAND. New Zealand was known for 
many years as “the land without a strike.” 
This was owing to the compulsory arbitration 
law requiring the submission of trade disputes 
to a special Arbitration Court, whose decisions 
must be obeyed. However late in 1907 a group 
of slaughtermen struck; they gained an advance 
in pay, but all those who could be located were 
fined more or less heavily for violating the com- 
pulsory arbitration law. Since then several 
strikes have occurred. These strikes have all been 
small; no sympathetic strikes have occurred 
so that disturbances have been locally confined. 
The apparent reason for this breaking down of 
the arbitration system is that labor is becoming 
more and more dissatisfied with the results of 
the system. So long as the decrees of the Arbi- 
tration Court tended to be favorable to labor no 
trouble was experienced in enforcing the law. 
Public opinion, even among laborers, strongly 
resented resort to illegal means of industrial 
warfare. Advancing wages reappeared in higher 
prices, and the Court latterly fas refused many 
times to grant labor demands, on the ground 
that workingmen are receiving fair wages and 
fair treatment. Hence the growth of opinion 
among workmen adverse to the law and favor- 
able to resort to more vigorous methods. They 
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say that since employers, who at first were 
opposed to the law, are now supporting it, it 
must be advantageous to them, and therefore 
disadvantageous to labor. The acute political 
controversy arising out of the situation led to 
most drastic legislation. The new law passed 
in October completely remodeled previous arbi- 
tration acts. lt provides a penalty of £10 for 
each striker and an additional fine of £1 for each 
week the strike continues. Lockouts are made 
punishable by a fine of £200, plus £50 for each 
week they are in force. Special penalties are 
provided for strikes in industries most closely 
connected with public convenience and welfare. 
If strikers default in payment of fines, these are 
to be deducted from their wages when they re- 
turn to work, employers retaining 20 per cent. of 
weekly wages. The Boards of Conciliation are 
abolished and replaced by Councils of Concilia- 
tion to be composed of a salaried commissioner 
and six assessors from the industry concerned, 
three appointed by each party to the dispute. If 
the Council fail, the case goes to the Arbitration 
Court. The previous uniform wages law was 
also amended, the Arbitration Court being auth- 
orized to fix a normal or average wage and also 
an “exertion” wage, or extra pay for extra 
work. The new law was received with expres- 
sions of bitter opposition by the New Zealand 
Trades Council, representing organized labor. 
The bone of contention was the right to strike, 
and labor manifestoes issued near the close of 
the year indicated that the new act is likely to 
be put to severe tests. 

New South Wates. A struggle similar to 
that in New Zealand was acute in New South 
Wales. Labor demands the right to strike and 
the public has outlawed the strike as destruc- 
tive of its welfare. In March the arbitration 
act was amended by the creation of conciliation 
boards for each industry. The primary object 
was to reduce the number of cases that must be 
taken to the arbitration court, thus expediting 
the settlement of disputes. In July occurred a 
strike of State employees on tramways in Syd- 
ney. The government refused any investigation 
except that provided for by the new act. The 
Premier obtained from the Industrial Disputes 
Court  pereeetds to prosecute the strike leaders 
and collect heavy fines from the trade union in- 
volved. After a few days of conciliatory per- 
suasion most of the strikers returned to work. 
Both during the strike and at its close there 
were almost riotoug manifestations of dissatis- 
faction with the arbitration laws. 

ARBITRATION, INTERNATIONAL. See IN- 
TERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 

ARBITRATION, Laszor. 
AND CONCILIATION, INDUSTRIAL. 

ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA. A learned society, founded in Bos- 
ton in 1879 and incorporated by act of Congress, 
approved May 26, 1906. The legal act of in- 
corporation was achieved on January 2, 1907. 
The purpose of the institute is to promote 
archeological research by founding schools and 
maintaining fellowships; by conducting excava- 
tions and explorations, and aiding in those con- 
ducted by others; by publishing the results of 
archeological research and by holding meetings 
for the presentation and discussion of archmo- 
logical subjects, and by maintaining courses of 
public lectures. Under the auspices of the In- 
stitute, the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens was established in 1881 and incor- 
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porated in 1886. This school has an endowment 
of about $100,000 and a building and library in 
Athens. The Institute and the Schoo] maintain 
each a fellowship, and the Carnegie Institution 
at Washington supports a fellowship in archi- 
tecture in the school and grants $1400 annually 
for excavation. The American School of Classi- 
cal Studies in Rome was organized in 1895. It 
has an endowment of $100,000. The Carnegie 
Institution maintains two fellowships for re- 
search in the school and grants $1000 annually 
for publication. The American School for Ori- 
ental Study and Research was founded in 1900 
and has already done important work in ex- 
plorations in Palestine. The School of Ameri- 
can Archeology was founded in 1907. ‘It directs 
all the researches of the Institute in the Ameri- 
can field, and affords opportunities for field 
work and training students in archeology. An 
extensive system of codperation with universi- 
ties and scientific organizations for investiga- 
tion in the various parts of the American Con- 
tinent is in process of organization. During 
1908 excavations were conducted in Colorado, 
Utah, New Mexico, and Central America. 
See ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Courses of lectures are provided annually for 
each society. American scholars, representing 
various fields of archeology, art, and literature, 
are sent as lecturers, and arrangements are 
made to secure the services of foreign lecturers 
from time to time. The Institute is composed 
of twenty-one affiliated societies. These were in 
1908 as follows: Boston Society, New York 
Society, Baltimore Society, Pennsylvania So- 
ciety, Chicago Society, Detroit Society, Wisconsin 
Society, Cleveland Society, Connecticut Society, 
Washington Society, lowa Society, Pittsburg So- 
ciety, Southwest Society, Colorado Society, Cin- 
cinnati Society, St. Louis Society, Rochester So- 
ciety, the Utah Society, San Francisco 
Society, Kansas City Society and North- 
west Society. The membership is about 2,000; 
the official publication is the American Journal 
of Archeology. The officers in 1908 were as fol- 
lows: President, Francis W. Kelsey; Vice- 
Presidents, Charles P. Bowditch, Allen Mar- 
quand, George F. Moore, Edward Robinson, and 
F. B. Tarbell; Secretary, Mitchell Carroll, 
George Washington University, Washington, D. 
C.; Treasurer, William Sloane. 

ARCHAZOLOGY. If possible, 1908 saw 
greater archeological activity than ever before. 
Not only were the Americans, English, French, 
Germans, and Italians busy, but the growing in- 
terest in the work is evinced by the formation 
of a new society in Italy, organized for the pur- 
pose of excavating in Egypt. 

At Assur the Germans continued their ex- 
plorations. The site of the great city wall on 
the western edge of the hill was cxamined and 
four building periods, extending from 1300 B. Cc. 
to 600 B. c., were made out. Of the inner 
wall 1100 meters were searched, in which extent 
twenty-nine towers and two doors were un- 
covered; of the outer wall 1300 meters were fol- 
lowed and four doors located. In the course of 
the digging, houses of various periods were dis- 
covered. These belonged to Assyrian and Par- 
thian settlements. Of particular interest is the 
recovery of a chest-shaped document of Shal- 
manasar II, containing details about the build- 
ing of walls. Of prime importance was the find- 
ing of inscriptions of Sin-Sar-iskum which tell 
that he gave a Nebo Temple in Assur. 
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At Babylon the excavations on the western 
edge and southern corner of the Southern 
City, so-called, were finished. By means of a 
sectional cut the outer city wall between Babil 
and Nilbrticke has been examined. It proved to 
consist really of two walls, an inner one seven 
meters in thickness, and an outer one 7.66 
meters thick, with an intervening space of 
12.40 meters between them. Before the outer 
wall lay still a third one of 3.33 meters thick- 
ness. e excavations on the site have brought 
about a necessity for revising our ideas as to 
the size of ancient Babylon. The enclosed area 
was found to be much smaller than has been 
supposed. In the “palace” mound were dis- 
covered two palaces, one of them erected by 
Nabopolassar, the other by Nebuchadrezzar. 
Between them ran a street. The later building 
consisted of series of chambers arranged around 
courts. Of the latter the royal was the largest, 
and on the southern side of it was found the 
audience chamber of the Selamik. The front of 
the chamber showed a rich floral decoration in 
enamelled bricks. 

At Susa the French excavations under the 
direction of de Morgan met with results quite 
comparable with anything done before on the 
site. The deposit representing the old town 
begins at a depth 75 feet below the present 
ground level and consists of a stratum varying 
from 12 meters to 15 meters in thickness. The 
antiquity of this deposit is proved by the inscrip- 
tion found in it. From this stratum came almost 
innumerable objects, such as painted vases, axes, 
spear-heads, saws, and cooking utensils of 
bronze, and a large collection of carved images; 
owing to repeated sacking of the town but little 
gold and silver were found. There was dis- 
covered, however, a fine statue of King Kari- 
busha-Shushinak. His throne is decorated with 
an heraldic group of lions. Besides this statue 
were recovered a magnificent head of a priest- 
prince, and a stele of Sargon the Elder dating 
about 3800 B. c. and showing a sculptured deco- 
ration of warriors, captives, and vultures feed- 
ing on corpses. 

At Saktjegizy, north of Aleppo, Garstang ex- 
cavated, and discovered a temple surrounded by 
a wall six and one-half feet thick. The main 
gate of the wall was decorated with lions and 
composite figures in the form of winged quad- 
rupeds with human heads, and tails ending in 
birds’ heads. Several bas-reliefs showing the 
king accompanied by his falconer and other 
officials, and a winged disk containing a crescent 
and a star were discovered, as well as a circular 
altar supported by two sphinxes; and other 
bas-reliefs showing the king or goa seated at a 
table with a worshiper and an _ eagle-headed 
demon performing the ceremony interpreted 
usually as the fertilization of the date palm. 
While Assyrian influences are present in the 
work, the treatment suggests rather the work of 
Hittite artists of the eighth century B. c. 

At Olbia in Southern Russia excavations 
brought to light the foundations of what ap- 
pears to be a fortress. An interesting find was 
that of a gilded spindle of human bones. 

SygIA AND PALESTINE. The examination of 
the great tunnel at Gezer was completed. It 
was found that it ended in a cave in which was 
an abundant spring. The tunnel itself de- 
scended by a sequence of eighty steps until its 
lowest one was 130 feet below the level of the 
ground and only an inch or so above the level of 
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the water. The length of the tunnel is 219 feet. 
In niches along its sides probably stood stat- 
uettes. The tunnel was first dug at a date not 
later than 2000 B. c. From that time it con- 
tinued in use until abandoned in the years be- 
tween 1400 B. c. and 1200 B. coc. The 
spring with its underground approach ma 

well have been used to supply the city with 
water in time of siege, and may also have been 
used for religious rites. An interesting find in 
connection with the excavations was that of two 
small lumps of iron, the oldest evidence we 
have of the use of that metal in Palestine. On 
the same site, Gezer, was found an ivory pec- 
toral bearing a figure of the Egyptian King 
Meren-Ptah adoring Thoth. On the ivory were 
also cartouches of the King. This corroborates 
what has been known for some time, namely, 
that Meren-Ptah had obtained control of Gezer. 
In a cistern, contemporary with the eighteenth 
dynasty in Egypt, were found the fragments 
of three fine alabaster vases and a_beauti- 
ful saucer. In a trench, among other objects, 
was discovered a scarab of a Hyksos King. A 
skeleton of a youth who had been cut in two 
was found in one of the foundation deposits. 

EaypT. At Abusir the Germans completed the 
excavation o1 the temple for the cult of the 
dead. This splendid building, which was built 
before all the pyramids, was erected by Schu’re. 
At Abydos Garstang found a grave, dating in 
the Hyksos period, which contained black and 
glazed vases of non-Egyptian character resem- 
bling those coming from Syria and Asia Minor. 
On the strength of this evidence the idea is put 
forward that the much discussed Hyksos be- 
longed to the Hittite folk-group. The work of 
the Egyptian Research Account at Gizeh has 
brought to light remains of the first three dynas- 
ties. The remains give the impression that the 
civilization at this place was similar to that of 
Abydos. Stone vases and objects of flint and 
ivory were discovered. The Expedition of the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York City un- 
covered the northern side of the pyramid at 
Lisht and also laid bare its entrance. Work 
was inaugurated as well at the Oasis of Kharga, 
where, it is hoped, material important for the 
study of the Greco-Roman and early Christian 
periods will be found. 

By his excavations on the site of the temple 
of Ptah at Memphis, Petrie showed that in both 
the first and second temple court were great 
granite doors in form like the entrances to 
tombs, and that these served for offerings made 
in honor of the builder King Rameses. During 
the eighteenth dynasty, apparently the offerings 
were collected, and, except for the most import- 
ant, thrown away. In the earth under the 
foundations of the great west hall were dis- 
covered a considerable number of small offering 
tablets, dating before the beginning of Rameses 
temple. More than twenty are complete. The 
arrangement of this west hall is noteworthy. In 
the middle is a great group of columns whose 
function was to support a special roof and to 
afford light for the hall. Opposite the great 

ylons were colossals of white limestone, and be- 
hind them another colossal statue of alabaster. 
On both sides of the entrance were similar ones 
of red granite. In the valley of the tombs of 
the Kings at Thebes Mr. Davis continued his 
remarkable discoveries. Here was opened a tomb 
in which were found jewels belonging to Queen 
Ta-usert, the grand-daughter of Rameses IT. 
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The work in this tomb was rendered especially 
difficult owing to the fact that the clay with 
which the chamber had been filled had solidi- 
fied to the hardness of rock. The tomb ap- 
parently was a private one to which for some 
reason the jewels had been removed. Inscrip- 
tions on some of the jewelry prove that Ta-usert 
was the wife of Seti II. As a fact some objects 
found had been the property of this King. Such 
were two epaulets, in the form of poppy flowers 
suspended from a plate which in turn hangs 
from a gold bar. On these was Seti’s name. 
Along with these epaulets should be mentioned 
a couple of silver bracelets, on which are rep- 
resented Seti seated on his throne with his wite 
before him. In addition were found a large 
number of rosettes bearing the names of both 
the King and Queen. On what appears to be 
the King’s signet ring is a vulture goddess sur- 
mounted by a symbol of the sun-god. The 
decoration was inlaid in precious stones. Still 
another ring showed the name of Rameses II in 
open work of gold. Among the jewels of the 
Queen were hundreds of open-work balls and 
poppy flowers, which had been strung as a neck- 
lace. In the same valley was also found a pre- 
historic grave containing the embalmed bodies 
of men of small stature. Near the tomb in which 
were found Ta-usert’s jewelry were discovered 
the foundations of workmen’s huts. These ex- 
hibited the interesting feature of a pot set into 
the fioor—to conceal money probably. From a 
neighboring rubbish heap was taken a bouquet of 
papyrus blossoms which had been stitched to 
keep the petals in place. 

In the winter of 1907 and 1908 was recovered 
at Antinopolis two parchment sheets containing 
thirty lines each from the Perikeiromene. of Me- 
nander. The manuscript which dates from the 
third or fourth century A. D. bears the original 
page numbers 51, 52 and 71, 72. Korte finds 
that these two pieces overlap by 57 lines a por- 
tion of the Lefebre papyrus, a fact which identi- 
fies the two. sheets as surely belonging to the 
Perikeiromene. The second sheet also pieces out 
the Oxyrhnchus fragment of the same play pub- 
lished by Grenfell and Hunt in 1899, following 
the latter after a gap of about seven lines. So by 
means of these two new sheets we can get the 
length of the play—which was about 1000 lines 
long—and can reconstruct the plot with com- 
parative certainty. 

One of the most interesting recent discoveries 
is that of Brugsch who has found the hiero- 
glyphic record of the seven years’ famine de- 
scribed in Genesis. In the inscription it is told 
how the Nile did not overflow for seven years, 
and how, as a result, the vegetation withered, 
the crops failed, and famine, pestilence and 
misery devastate the country. The date of the 
inscription is 1700 B. ©., which is close to the 
time given in Genesis. 

Grenfell and Hunt recently edited a frag- 
ment of an uncanonical gospel from Oxyrhyn- 
chus and while not written before the fourth or 
fifth century, it goes back to an original dating 
before 200 a. p. The bit concerns the Jewish 
ceremonies of purification in connection with the 
temple worship. A Pharisee has been angry at 
Christ and his disciples for neglect of the neces- 
sary ceremonies, while he himself was clean. 
The narrative goes on, “The Saviour answered 
and said unto him, ‘Woe, ye blind, who see not. 
Thou hast washed in these running waters 
wherein dogs and swine have been cast night 
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and day. . . . But I and my disciples, who 
thou sayest have not bathed, have been dipped 
in the waters of eternal life.’ ” 

As a result of the dam at Assuan fifteen 
temples besides Phile have been submerged. 

GREECE. The Greeks were active in the arch- 
eeological field during the year. The stupendous 
task, undertaken by the Greek Archmological 
Society, of laying bare the Agora and the north 
slope of the Acropolis at Athens (see YEAR 
Bouk, 1907) was begun. In the area to the 
east of the Theseum, from which the houses 
were removed in 1907, certain walls of ancient 
date have been uncovered. Unfortunately they 
cannot yet be assigned to any known buildings, 
and their place in the complex of buildings which 
we know to have surrounded the Agora is not 
to be determined until the remaining portion 
of this territory, now covered with buildings, is 
expropriated and rendered accessible to the ex- 
cavators. The cost entailed by such expropria- 
tion is great. Outside of Athens much work 
was done. At Oropos the Amphiareion was the 
scene of excavation, and at Chalcis prehistoric 
tombs were opened. At Cherronea a tumulus of 
the neolithic age was excavated, and among 
other objects, pottery bearing red decorations 
on a white ground were taken from it. The 
resemblance of the pottery to that recovered 
by the English in Phthiotis proves that the same 
culture spread over this northern portion of 
Greece in the neolithic age. From the same 
tumulus other vase fragments bearing a dull 
dark, painted decoration were taken. Their 
style suggests that of ‘ware from gina de- 
scribed by Furtwingler as early hand-made 
Mycenean ware. 

The most notable find made by the Greek 
Society was at Pagase in Thessaly. Here in 
Roman times a large tower had been constructed 
around a smaller one of the fifth century, and 
for filling between the two the builders had 
made use of hundreds of stelai from a necropo- 
lis. The remarkable feature of these stelai 
of which some thirty complete specimens and 
over 1000 fragments were found, is that the 
decoration is painted and not sculptured. The 
stones date between the fourth and the second 
centuries B. C., and inasmuch as the list of 
colors is large and the work not flat but shaded, 
we have in them one of the best means for re- 
constructing the art of painting in Greece at 
the time of their production. Work was con- 
tinued at Sounion. On both sides of the road 
leading from the harbor to the temple, houses 
were discovered, and many votive offerings dat- 
ing before the Persian war. The Society was 
also busy at Tegea. At Mycene it has excavated 
and strengthened the so-called tomb of Cly- 
temnestra. To complete the excavation of the 
site of the Throne of the Amyclean Apollo, 
upon which work was interrupted by the death 
of Furtwiingler, the Church of Hagia Kyriaki, 
which stood on top of the mound, has been re- 
moved, and the digging completed. 

CRETE continues to offer much of archeological 
interest. In the spring of 1908 Evans concen- 
trated his efforts at Knossos on what he calls the 
Little Palace, which lies to the west of the 
Great Palace. The building proved to be of 
great size, that is to say, it is over 
114 feet along the front and covers an 
area of something over 9400 square feet. 
From the evidence offered by the remains 
of its stone stairways we know that, like the 
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Great Palace, it was of more than one story. 
1ts date is about 1700-1600 B. c. One of the 
most interesting finds made on the site was a 
black steatite vase in the form of a bull’s head, 
found in a chamber sanctuary. The eyes of 
this remarkable head were of rock crystal hol- 
lowed out and colored on the under side to 
represent the pupil and iris, and the nostrils 
were inlaid with shell. Another object worthy 
of notice is a finely carved relief in ivory of a 
griffin pulling down a bull. In the south- 
western part of the Palace, work was continued 
on a great rock-hewn vault, the size of which 
may be judged from the fact that excavation 
has shown the floor of it 52 feet below its dome. 
Perhaps the most remarkable finds in Crete and 
its related islands have been made by the 
American Seager who worked so successfully 
in 1907 at Pseira. In the island of Moklés, 
which is not far from Pseira, -he found a 
Minoan settlement, the history of which falls 
inte two periods. The first ends at the begin- 
ning of the Middle Minoan period, the second 
dates from the end of the Middle Minoan and 
closes during the Late Minoan. Of these two 
settlements the earlier is the more important. 
From six chamber tombs of the older town 
came a remarkable collection of vases of ala- 
baster, marble, and other stones, some of which 
are as thin as modern china. From the same 
tombs were recovered various gold objects, such 
as diadems, hairpins, chains, etc., of very deli- 
‘cate workmanship. Suggesting an analogy with 
the seal, recorded in the YEAR Book for 1907, 
which showed a horse in a boat, is a fine gold 
signet ring on which is shown a boat with the 
bow in the form of a horse’s head. The Greek 
excavations have shown that the plain of 
Messar& in Crete was thickly populated in the 
Early Minoan age. 

The Italians continued their work at Phars- 
tos. As a result of their labors it is now pos- 
sible to make out fairly well the plans of the 
two Minoan Palaces on the site. In _ connec- 
tion with the older, which dates from the Mid- 
dle Minoan period, it was discovered that the 
Cyclopean substructures of the outer walls were 
not constructed with an unbroken surface but 
with rectangular’ bastions breaking out at in- 
tervals. The entrances were guarded by towers 
of a square plan, and strongly built. The re- 
mains thus suggest that Pharstos was not, like 
Knossos, an unfortified palace, but was _ like 
Tiryns well protected and able to withstand as- 
sault. The propylaia discovered on this site 
is the oldest known in Greece. Up to it led a 
flight of 12 steps over 40 feet bioad. Directly 
in front of the gate was a broad paved area. 
The gateway itself, which differs somewhat from 
that at Tiryns, is flanked by two square pillars, 
while a column standing between them pro- 
duces a double entrance. 

Probably the most important discovery made 
by the Italians was in the northeastern 
part of the site during the work of 
clearing some houses contemporary’ with 
the early palace. The find is that of a 
terra cotta disk about 6 inches in diameter 
stamped on both sides with symbols in the form 
of men, fishes, birds, trees, plants, and various 
utensils, These symbols which number over 
120 on each face are stamped, as with type, 
between lines which run spirally from the centre 
to the edge of the disk. The archaic temple 
found by these same archeologists at Prinia 
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last year, has now been completely excavated 
with the result that the building is now known 
to consist of a cella and pronaos. The former 
was open uae or in part. The east wall, 
which suppo the heavy frieze, was much 
thicker than the side walls, which were 
built of a concrete ‘of mud and_ small 
stones. In the middle of the inner cham- 
ber was located a rectangular pit lined on its 
four sides with gypsum plates. Traces of burn- 
ing in this pit make it evident that this, con- 
trary to the usual custom in Greece, was an 
altar for burnt offerings. Before this altar was 
found the base of a cylindrical column. Near 
this temple was discovered another which had 
both a pronaos and epinaos. To judge from the 
remains such as vase fr ents and other votive 
offerings, the date of the temple is the same as 
the one previously found. In the epinaos which 
was used as a store-room were found pithoi 
decorated in low relief. In the temple and 
near by were also recovered fragments of vases 
decorated in a manner suggestive of late 
Mycenean and early Geometric. This temple, 
like the other mentioned, had an altar for burnt 
offerings. These altars may mark the transi- 
tion from the open air sacrifice of the My- 
cen@an period to the subsequent altars for 
bloodless offerings in the classic times. 

At Delos the French continued their excava- 
tion of the great building which they found last 
year. It proved to be a hall 306 by 55 meters 
divided on the inside into six aisles by five rows 
of nine columns. The building was evidently 
constructed with a clearstory, and was hype- 
thral in the middle. The treasuries have been 
completely excavated. 

The German excavations at Olympia have 
brought to light house walls underneath the 
Pelopion, which demonstrate that the antiquity 
of Olympia is much greater than has usually 
been believed. Other excavations on this site 
have shown that three periods can be made 
out for Olympia, namely, the classical, geome- 
tric, and prehistoric. In the neighborhood of 
the Heraion, Pelopion, and Metroon a number of 
prehistoric house walls have been located, of 
which four are well enough preserved to allow 
a reconstruction of the ground plan. These 
buildings ended in an apse of semicircular form. 
From the hill of Kronos prehistoric and Greek 
vase fragments have been recovered. 

The work of the British School at Sparta pro- 
duced some interesting results. In investigat- 
ing the deposit around the old altar found in 
the arena of the Roman Amphitheatre the Eug- 
lish archeologists found a rich deposit dating 
in the late sixth and early fifth centuries B. C. 
Below this came to light the remains of what is 
doubtless the ancient temple associated with 
this altar. Although only parts of the founda- 
tion remain it can be made out that the build- 
ing was of sun-dried brick and wood. Its date 
is believed to be as early as the eighth or ninth 
century B. Cc. One of the most interesting re- 
sults connected with a work of the English at 
Sparta is the proof that the so-called Cyrenaic 
ware is but a development of the Laconian ware. 
Here at Sparta it has been found that the 
orientalizing style of pottery, which is akin 
to what has been known: as the Cyrenaic, be- 
gins after the Geometric, passes through a pre- 
Cyrenaic into a true Cyrenaic style and degener- 
ates in the fifth century B.c. The British School 
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also excavated the site of ancient Itonos in 
Phthiotis. Here a neolithic deposit of great 
depth was examined from which was taken 
specimens of hand-made pottery with red deco- 
ration on a white ground, of a nature akin to 
that found by the Greeks at Cheroneia, and 
in Thessaly. The excavations have shown that 
the Bronze Age in Northern Greece began much 
later than in the Southern Agean. 

Dirpfeld, still intent on proving Leukas the 
ancient Ithaka, continued his work in the plain 
of Nidri the southern part of which has been 
thoroughly explored. The remains found in one 
place, where the water has been led into the 
plain, Dérpfeld is inclined to believe to be those 
of a prehistoric garden. In another locality in 
the plain the German scholar found eight cist 
graves containing contracted burials. Parallels 
with this method of interment Dérpfeld sees at 
Tiryns, Orchomenos, and near Knossos. The pot- 
tery found bears a resemblance to that found 
at Drachmani and recorded in the Year Book 
for 1907. The objects discovered have led the 
excavator to the belief that the settlement repre- 
sented by them was the Achean city of Homer- 
ic Ithaka, and that the inhabitants under the 
pressure of the Dorians moved to modern 
Ithaka. Perhaps the most important find for 
Dirpfeld’s theory is that of the remains of a 
prehistoric building some 30 meters in length 
which the excavator believes to be the palace 
of Odysseus. Near by were found graves, the 
contents of which resemble those of the shaft 
graves at Mycene. To prove that Kakévatos is 
the site of the Homeric Pylos Dérpfeld has con- 
tinued his excavations on that site. 

The Americans continued their undertaking 
of laying bare the site of ancient Corinth. Be- 
sides this, their attention was directed to the 
Propylea at Athens which they carefully studied 
with a view to the restoration of the structure. 

On the coast of Asia Minor the Germans car- 
ried on their excavations at Pergamon. The 
neighborhood of the gymnasium has been the 
scene of most of their labors. A temple has been. 
cleared and the base of a group of three statues 
dedicated possibly to Herakles, Hermes, and 
Asklepios. Besides this a number of fine halls 
were laid bare. The inscriptions discovered re- 
late, in some instances, to the ruling house of 
Pergamon, and in others to the native and for- 
eign ephebes. At Miletos work has been initi- 
ated with the result that the history of the 
older portions of the town has been made out 
from Mycenean times down to the time of the 
Persian invasion of 494 Bs. co. The pottery on 
the site extends in an unbroken series from the 
late Mycenran style down to the Attic red- 
figured fabric. On the Lion Harbor the build- 
ing, which was formerly believed to be .the 
Prytaneum has been shown to be a gymnasium 
for free boys. It was founded about the middle 
of the second century B. c. by Eudemos, whose 
gift for the purpose was ten talents of silver. 
The excavations conducted on the site of the 
temple of Apollo at Didyma has brought to 
light a great wall of pre-Hellenic date which 
served to separate the terraces lying to the east 
of the Temple. 

At Lindus, in Rhodes, the Danes have cleared 
the town and tombs which they had previously 
located. Inside the walls of this town two 
sanctuaries have been discovered, and one out- 
side. The pottery recovered is of importance, 
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for by it light is thrown on the intimate trade 
relations which existed between Naukratis and 
Rhodes. 


Among the individual finds made is one which 
should be recorded. It is that of a terra cotta 
figurine recently discovered in a tomb, by a 

asant it is said, in the neighborhood of 

onemvasia. This figurine, about 50 cm. in 
height, is of interest because of the close like- 
ness which it bears to the famous Aphrodite of 
Melos, now in the Louvre. If the statue is 
genuine (some doubts have been expressed on 
that point) it shows us that the Aphrodite of 
the Louvre may have held a mirror in her 
left hand, while she supported her slipping 
drapery with ‘her right—for such is the posi- 
tion and action of the arms preserved on the 
statuette. 


ITaty. In excavations at Rome conducted at 
the Arch of Titus, foundations were found 
which the excavator, Boni, thinks to belong to 
a structure reared by Romulus. At Ostia a 
room was excavated on the walls of which were 
painted single figures at each of the four cor- 
ners. The floor was paved with black and white 
mosaic.’ On it were found ancient money, sev- 
eral amphore with painted inscriptions, glass 
with gold letters, lamps, remains of inlaid fur- 
niture, ete. A corridor led to a lower room, the 
‘windows of which were evidently glazed with 
mica. At Nola during the digging preliminary 
to laying a sewer were found a bust of the Em- 
peror Claudius, a torso of a figure on a cuirass, 
and a late Latin inscription. At Pompeii in 
five places were found Oscan inscriptions paint- 
ed in red about ten feet from the ground on 
columns of houses. It is thought that they were 
notices to tell visiting strangers where to find 
the nearest bankers. 


Excavations at Gela in Sicily have shown that 
this city occupied the site of modern Terra 
Nuova. A number of notable finds have been 
made here. Among these may be mentioned 
‘sarcophagi with rich decorations painted on 
‘them, and an especially interesting vase with a 
decoration representing a theatre scene. The 
subject represented is a Satyr play and the two 
doors of the proskenion are visible one at the 
right and one at the left. In Sardinia Macken- 
zie reports the discovery of a number of pre- 
rete dwellings and graves scattered over the 
island. 


AFRIcA. At Dougga the French have discov- 
ered a temple of Saturn with a large number of 
the columns still preserved. A statue of Athena 
was found whose girdle was ornamented with a 
head of Medusa. An Apollo nearly ten feet 
high was also discovered. At Timgad a Byzan- 
tine mosaic has been recovered which represents 
Aphrodite Anadyomene accompanied by a Triton 
and a Nereid. The work is completely preserved 
and was found in a house of Trajan’s city. 


FRANCE. Excavations at Alesia have dis- 
closed a small temple and a square which is sur- 
rounded by a portico. This is probably the 
forum. On the west side of it was found a 
building with three apses—perhaps a basilica— 
and several houses with deep cellars of careful 
construction. Under these remains were traces 
of a Gallic settlement the buildings of which 
were round, square, or irregular shaped huts, 
some with and some without walled foundations. 
Ane MBPS part of these huts was of wattle and 

aub. 
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BeLtetum. At Liege traces of a Roman villa 
were found, and at Tréves one of the most inter- 
esting Roman villas yet found has been cleared. 
It consists really of three buildings, which are 
connected by curving corridors so that the baths 
are in one wing and another group of buildings 
on the other. There are two courts, and the 
entire plan of the villa has been adapted to the 
curve of the river at this point. 

ENGLAND. Under a church in Dorchester was 
found a stone, probably placed there by the 
Norman builders of the church, which bears an 
inscription reading “To Caius Aristus, Roman 
citizen, aged 50, Rufinus and Charina, and Avea, 
his children, and Romana, his wife (or his 
Roman wife) set up this stone.’ While ex- 
cavating for building purposes near Christ’s 
Hospital, London, a portion of the Roman in- 
closing wall of the city was found, as well as a 
number of objects, among which were curious 
bone skates, broad and polished underneath, and 
ee with holes for fastening them to the 

eet. 
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ARCHBOLD, JoHn Dustin. Vice-president 
and active head of the Standard Oil Company, 
was born in Leesburg, Ohio, on July 26, 1848, 
and had a public school education. As early 
as 1864 he had become interested in Pennsyl- 
vania oi] fields, especially those of the Titus- 
ville region, and his activities there brought him 
into contact with the Standard Oil Company. 
In 1872 he was one of the group of producers 
who attacked the South Improvement Company, 
a concern controlled by the Standard, and 
formed, it was openly charged, solely to get from 
the railroads more favorable shipping rates 
than could be obtained by other producers, but 
in 1873 he was one of Ne supporters of what 
was then known as the “Pittsburg plan,” also 
a rebate scheme believed to have been fathered 
by the Standard. Two years later he became 
publicly identified with the Acme Oil Company 
of Titusville, reported at that time to be one of 
the Standard’s subsidiary companies, and in this 
capacity was very active in getting control of 
oll properties in the neighborhood of Titusville 
for the Acme company. At this time he became 
a director of the Standard, and subsequently 
was made its vice-president. During the pres- 
idential campaign of 1908 Mr. Archbold was 
made conspicuous by reason of certain letters 
he had written several years before to Senators 
Foraker, McLaurin and other politicians, copies 
of which were read at political meetings by 
William R. Hearst. See PRESIDENTIAL CAM- 
PAIGN; STANDARD OIL. 


ARCHERY. This sport is under the control 
of the National Archery Association of the 
United States. The thirtieth annual tourna- 
ment took place in Chicago on August 18, 19, 20 
and 21. The double York round championship 
was won by W. H. Thompson, with a total score 
of 973, the double American round by Robert 
Williams, with a score of 1007, and the double 
national and the double Columbia rounds by 
Miss Harriet Case with scores of 398 and 546 
respectively. 

ARCHITECTURE. In the minds of archi- 
tectural scholars one of the most notable events 
in the architectural record of the year 1908 
was an exhibition of archeological drawings. 
Mr. H. Hulot, “pensionnaire” holder of the 


AMERICAN. See AN- 
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Grand Prix de Rome in Architecture had 
been for some time engaged in investigating 
the ruins of the ancient Greek city of Selinus 
in Southern Italy. The result, in a superb ser- 
ies of drawings exhibited in Paris, presented a 
wonderful and surprisingly complete exemplar 
of an ancient Greek maritime city, its walls, 
gates, streets, quays, harbor, open spaces, mon- 
uments and houses, constituting one of the most 
important contributions ever made to our knowl- 
edge of the civic architecture of ancient times. 
In the popular mind, however, interest in 
the architectural progress of the year 1908 chief- 
ly centered in the development of concrete as a 
material of construction and a medium of archi- 
tectural expression. In the widening applica- 
tions of this material, France, the country of 
its origin, and the United States, appeared to 
be leading the rest of the world, with Germany 
and, Austria closely following. English conser- 
vatism was only slowly entering upon this 
use of concrete in architecture, although the 
year has witnessed far more rapid progress in 
this line than any of its predecessors. It was 
still, however, in its experimental stage both in 
the United States and Europe, but tests, formulxe 
and text books were multiplying and a body of 
experience has accumulated which would be- 
fore long lead to concentration of effort along 
certain definite lines. But little use has so far 
been made of concrete as a material for external 
expression in architecture, most designers pre- 
ferring to conceal it behind brick, stone or 
marble or to face it with stucco. There can, how- 
ever, be no doubt that it will in the near future 
come into wide use for exterior and monumen- 
tal design, powerfully influencing and perhaps 
revolutionizing architectural style. Mr. Edison’s 
“monolith” concrete house, produced at one cast- 
ing, has contributed nothing to this result; for 
it is of so barbarous a design as not to enter 
into the category of architecture at all. 

In the matter of style, the year 1908 showed 
no marked advances, although the tendencies of 
previous years continued to manifest themselves. 
Thus in France the old struggle between the Lat- 
in or classic and the Gallic or romantic tendencies 
continued in evidence. The house on the Rue 
Benneville in Paris which was awarded the an- 
nual prize in 1908 as the best exterior composi- 
tion was a remarkably refined design in the clas- 
sic Renaissance spirit by M. Tersling. At the 
same time the street architecture of hotels, 
apartments and business houses in Paris was 
marked by a frequent eccentricity of mass and 
outline and a studied avoidance of classic prece- 
dent which resulted in facades often indescrib- 
ably ugly, in spite of much exquisite carved 
detail of flowers and figures. The Art Nouveau 
movement has by no means produced a real 
style in architecture, and many of its efforts in 
this line, especially in Germany, have far over- 
stepped the limits of architectural propriety 
and entered the domain of the absurd and the 
grotesque. But there can be no denying that 
the reflex influence of the movement has been 
beneficial on the whole, inspiring in those who 
still adhere to the traditional styles a greater 
freedom, and in many cases a greater regard for 
the pure logic of design, than has been common 
in the past. Perhaps the greatest of all living 
masters of architectural design in 1908 was 
Professor Otto Wagner of Vienna, who suc- 
ceeded to a wonderful degree in blending the 
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freedom of the New Art with the repose, dignity 
and beauty of mass and proportion, of the 
classic styles. 

In the United States something of the diver- 
gent tendencies noted in France is to be ob- 
served in the past year’s work, but divided 
along very different lines. The French form 
of the style of innovation and protest called 
L’Art Nouveau did not make its appearance in 
serious architecture in this country; but the 
kindred spirit was manifested in a very inter- 
esting way, and with results superior to most 
of its European products, in many places, but 
especially in much recent work by a group of 
Chicago architects who may be held to consti- 
tute a veritable school, under the acknowledged 
leadership and inspiration of Mr. Louis H. Sul- 
livan, and among whom may be numbered such 
men as H. v. D. Shaw, I. L. Wright, Myron 
Hunt, G. W. Maher and others. Their work 
displayed vigor, originality and refinement, and 
was only rarely eccentric in either mass or de- 
tail. Largely consisting of suburban and rural 
dwellings, small and large, it also included not 
a few striking and important commercial and 
public buildings, of which the most original is 
without question a bank by L. H. Sullivan in 
Ottumwa, Ia. 

The division between this and other schools 
following more traditional lines, is largely geo- 
graphical. In New York, and indeed through- 
out the country at large, the work of the year 
1908 exhibited the continuance of the previous- 
ly noted tendency to apply particular styles 
to particular types of building. The banks and 
libraries, public buildings for cities, States or 
the Federal Government, and museums of art, 
erected, begun or completed in 1908 were almost 
invariably in some version of the neo-classic 
styles; while the churches, a large proportion 
of the educational buildings, and a few com- 
mercial buildings were erected in some form or 
phase of the medieval styles. 

In England, the work of the year showed a 
tendency towards a severer classical manner in 
public buildings and monumental works than 
has sometimes been the case, although the Brit- 
ish architects still cultivated more than most 
of their neighbors the breaking up the main 
masses into many parts, and a certain complex- 
ity of sky line. As usual, the most interesting 
work of the English architects was in the two 
departments of ecclesiastical and of domestic 
architecture, in which they stand, on the whole, 
distinctly in the lead. The vagaries of Art 
Nouveau architecture have apparently found 
no entrance into the British offices. 

No great international competitions were an- 
nounced during the year. There occurred, how- 
ever, one interesting case of international col- 
laboration—begun, indeed, in 1907, but brought 
to fruition in 1908—in the Franco-British Ex- 
hibition held in London during the six months 
from May to November. The architectural part 
of this enterprise, projected by Mr. Kiralfy, was 
entrusted to an international commission of six 
architects, three British—Messrs. Delmar, Bel- 
cher and Fulton; and three French—Messrs. 
Toudoire, Coste and Duquesne; besides many as- 
sistants. Like other recent exhibitions this one 
followed American precedents in its series of 
separate “palaces” of staff, grouped in an elab- 
orate landscape setting in which basins and 
bridges played an important part. The usual 
French superiority in this sort of scenic decora- 
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tive design was by no means clearly manifest 
except in cleverness of detail. By contrast with 
the clever work of the British architects in this 
exhibition, the architecture of the Scottish Na- 
tional Exhibition at Edinburgh, by Walker and 
Ramsay, appeared tame and commonplace. 

Meanwhile, to close the chapter of exhibition 
architecture for 1908, the directors of the 
*‘Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition of 1909,” 
broke the record for forehandedness by 
the substantial completion ahead of time, of 
the principal buildings and even of the grounds 
of the exhibition in 1908, from designs by How- 
ard and Galloway. The site was upon the 
grounds of the Washington State University at 
Seattle, and one of the buildings is a permanent 
structure to be used in the future by the Uni- 
versity. 

Turning now to the architectural annals of 
the Old World in detail, the most important 
occurrence was the eighth biennial meeting of 
the World’s Congress of Architects, which was 
held at Vienna under the presidence of Herr 
Otto Wagner, drawing a large attendance from 
all parts of the world. In the exhibition of 
photographs and drawings, the American dis- 
play attracted wide and favorable notice. The 
Congress debated many subjects, including the 
ethics and regulation of competitions, concrete 
construction, the preservation of historic monu- 
ments, and passed resolutions urging interna- 
tional or universal protection of copyright in 
architectural designs, the establishment by all 
governments of Fine Arts Commissions, and con- 
current action to secure access for architects to 
the great monuments of the art in the Ottoman 
Empire. 

More or less important buildings begun or 
completed in the German-speaking world includ- 
ed among many others a new Ministry of War at 
Vienna, by L. Baumann; and in the same city 
an interesting Handelsakademie (Commercial 
High School) by Deininger; a palace for the 
Landtag (Diet) and Ministry at Oldenburg; a 
town hall at Barmen; a monumental fountain 
at Diisseldorf, and a number of theatres, sav- 
ings banks and churches of yarying importance. 
Most of these were awarded to their architects 
as the result of public competitions. The archi- 
tectural possibilities of the new art of aviation 
were suggested by the competition held in Ger- 
many for a landing-stage and floating shed for 
airships (balloons) at Friedrichshafen. At 
Berlin there was little new construction of first 
rate importance, though in spite of the wide- 
spread financial depression, there was still con- 
siderable work done of the everyday sort. We 
may note one large commercial building, the 
Passagekaufhaus (“arcade” building) of Franz 
Ahrens in the New Art style, well designed, but 
a little cold in effect; and a strikingly effective 
cold storage warehouse in brick by Max Bucholz. 
At Charlottenburg a new building for the Su- 
perior Court was completed, in a thoroughly 
Baroque style. 

Little or no work of note was reported from 
Paris for the year. Throughout France gener- 
ally there has been the usual grist of theatres, 
hospitals, hotels de ville and school buildings, 
displaying thoughtful design in many cases, and 
marked by the usual finish and refinement of 
French work, but without any strongly forth- 
standing product. One of the most important 
among the building enterprises of the year was 
the competition for an extensive hospital in 
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the suburbs of Toulouse, won by M. Quitard. 
An interesting City Hall in the Moorish style 
was erected in the city of Algiers by the French 
Colonial government. 

The Hague reported the award of the design 
for the gardens of the Peace Palace, now in pro- 
cess of erection, to Thomas Mawson of London 
after a limited competition; and in Denmark an 
important competition was held for the develop- 
ment of a new outlying suburban district of 
Copenhagen. 

In Great Britain the architectural activity 
has been considerable. The extensive improve- 
ments begun some years ago in London, and 
which are destined materially to change the 
aspect of the city—the Aldwych and King’s Way 
enterprises in particular—were actively prose- 
cuted. ‘The first section of the new Public 
Offices at Westminster, reported a year ago as 
in process of erection, was completed, and a fine 
Doric arch or bridge erected to connect it with 
the Home Office, from a design by Paul Mount- 
ford and the sculptor W. S. Frith. The comple- 
tion of the entire block—an imposing structure 
measuring 600 by 300 feet and surrounding a 
noble circular court—it was thought would oc- 
cupy several years. ‘ne architect in charge was 
Sir Henry Tanner, succeeding the late John 
Bryden, to whom was due the original design. 
Sir H. Tanner was also the architect of the im- 
portant extension of the London Post Office. 

The Franco-British exhibition has already 
been alluded to. The new Piccadilly Hotel was 


-completed from plans by Woodward, Emden, 


Shaw and Greening, and many commercial 
buildings of considerable importance. At Car- 
diff (Wales), the new Town Hall was complet- 
ed, designed by Lanchester and Rickards; at 
Leeds, new University buildings by Paul Water- 
house, continuing the general scheme of his 
father the late Alfred Waterhouse; at Liver- 
pool the imposing building for the Mersey 
Docks Board Offices, reported last year, was 
completed after five years’ work (Briggs and 
Wostenholme, Hobbs, and Thornely, archi- 
tects) ; at Birmingham the new Council House 
by Ashley and Newman, for which the competi- 
tion was held in 1905, and at Bristol a new 
Central Library by Percy Adams. One of the 
most extensive architectural operations in 
Great Britain, the Royal Infirmary at Manches- 
ter, was recently completed from designs by Ed- 
win T. Hall and John Brooke; a group of 49 
buildings covering 13 acres, and embodying 
the most recent developments of hospital arch- 
itecture and equipment. 

An interesting development both from the in- 
dustrial and architectural points of view, was 
the continued progress of the movement for the 
erection of what are called “Garden Cities”— 
manufacturing settlements laid out on artistic 
plans with detached houses, as illustrated at 
Letchworth and Port Sunlight. In the field 
of medieval archeology and architecture, al- 
ways of vital interest in England, attention was 
called anew during the year to the deplorable 
condition of Winchester Cathedral, whose foun- 
dations, laid in the eleventh century in a boggy 
soil, were giving way to an alarming extent, 
threatening the ruin of that venerable fabric. 
Hereford Cathedral has been adorned with a 
new west front, by J. Oldred Scott, which was 
dedicated this past year. From Spain was an- 
nounced the impending ruin of the noble thir- 
teenth century cathedral of Toledo, which was 
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declared to be beyond the possibility of repair. 

No very important constructions are an- 
nounced either from Spain or Italy. The pro- 
ject for the construction of a monumental pub- 
lic square and civic centre at Bergamo, the com- 
petition for which was held a year or two since, 
appeared to have been not yet completed. The 
Venetian Campanile of St. Mark was carried up 
thirty or forty feet further towards comple- 
tion. 

SoutH AMERICA. Coming now to the New 
World: from South America there was an- 
nounced a competition for a Governmental Pal- 
ace for the State of Rio Grande do Sul; from 
Buenos Ayres, a competition for extensive 
buildings for the Faculty of Science of the 
University. There was considerable building in 
the progressive republic of Mexico, but unfor- 
tunately there appears to have been little ef- 
fort to acquaint architects in the United States 
with the details of this activity, either in Mex- 
ico or South America; and as little interest on 
the part of American architects to learn what 
was going on in the architecture of Latin Amer- 
ican centres. 

CawaDa. In Canada building activity was 
normal and no edifice of first rate importance 
claims special notice. There has been held, 
however, a competition for a Parliament House 
at Regina, the capital of Saskatchewan. 

UnitTep States. In the United States the 
financial depression of 1907 and 1908 slight- 
ly checked, but by no means arrested the archi- 
tectural activity of the year. Important opera- 
tions announced in 1907 were continued or car- 
ried to completion. The construction of the 
great Cathedral of St. John the Divine at New 
York advanced more rapidly than at any pre- 
vious stage, the four colossal arches which were 
to carry the tower having been completed and 
the choir vaulted and roofed. It is regrettable 
that the completed work should be so inferior 
to the original designs as it now appears to 
be. The Public Library in the same city under- 
went no change externally, the year’s work hav- 
ing been wholly upon its interior finish. At 
West Point, the process of erection of the fine 
group of buildings by Cram, Wentworth and 
Goodhue for the United States Military Acad- 
emy, made notable progress. The State Capitol 
of Wisconsin at dison, by George B. Post 
and Sons, was externally completed. The inter- 
esting group of buildings by the same architects 
for the College of the City of New York, an- 
nounced a year ago as under way, were completed 
and were dedicated with impressive cere- 
monies on May 14. 

Of work not previously reported, it is not 
easy to select the most important from the vast 
total of buildings and enterprises begun or com- 
pleted during the year 1908. There were, how- 
ever, a number of important competitions for 
buildings or groups of buildings, the . account 
of whose execution will belong to the annals of 
later years. Two of these were for public build- 
ings of the first magnitude in New York; for 
the new Post Office to be erected near the new 
Pennsylvania terminal, and for a new munici- 
pal office building close to the Brooklyn Bridge 
terminal. Both of these were won by McKim, 
Mead and White. The first was to be a long 
and comparatively low building, matching with 
its columnar facade the classic colonnades of 
the adjacent Pennsylvania Railroad Station by 
the same architects, under active construction. 
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The second was a “skyscraper,” also of classic 
exterior. Two other competitions were for edu- 
cational institutions. Messrs. Palmer and 
Hornbostel were the winners in that for the 
vast group projected for the Western Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, with a design of strictly 
and severely classical style. It is noticeable 
that in both the last-named competitions very 
meritorious designs were submitted in a style 
based on the Gothic (by Howells and Stokes 
for the municipal offices, and by Janssen and 
Abbott for the University of Western Pennsy!l- 
vania). The other University competition was 
for the development of the grounds of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and was won by Cass 
Gilbert of New York. The city of Springfield, 
Mass. awarded the commission for the new 
City Hall to Messrs. Pell and Corbett of New 
York, after an interesting competition. The 
successful design showed two balanced buildings 
of classic design respectively for the public au- 
ditorium and the municipal offices, dominated 
by a lofty campanile and clock tower—a novel 
and effective conception. In the same city the 
fine new library by E. L. Tilton (upon a very 
inadequate site) was well advanced towards 
completion. The competition held by the State 
of New York for a new State Prison at Fort 
Montgomery was awarded to Mr. Beardsley of 
Poughkeepsie, but the award was protested and 
became the subject of litigation. 

In the National Capital, the great railway 
terminal or Union Station by Daniel Burnham 
was completed; the Agricultural Department 
building advanced; a fine design adopted for 
the National Museum by Hornblower and Mar- 
shall; and several banks and other semi-public 
buildings erected or n. The Federal govern- 
ment also adopted designs for or began work 
upon a new Customs House at Baltimore, by 
Hornblower and Marshall, and a Post Office at 
New Orleans from plans by Hale and Rogers. 
Among scores of other enterprises of equal or 
almost equal importance which lack of space 
forbids mentioning, the following may be taken 
as examples; the school group of the Normal 
and Latin Schools at Boston, Mass., by Peabody 
and Stearns, Maginnis, Walsh and Sullivan, 
Coolidge and Carlson; the University Club at 
Chicago by Holabird and Roche; the new ter- 
minal of the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way in the same city, with a train-shed 840 
feet long, by Frost and Granger; the new thea- 
tre on Central Park West in New York by Car- 
rére and Hastings, well advanced towards com- 

letion; the new Academy of Music in Brook- 
yn by Herts and Tallant—an extremely suc- 
cessful work—opened for use in October; new 
buildings for the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, by Allen and Collins, begun; a 
new wing added to the imposing structure 
of the Brooklyn Museum of Arts and Science 
(McKim, Mead and White); new buildings for 
the University of California, by J. G. Howard, 
and a new railway station at Scranton, Pa., by 
K. M. Murchison. 

TaLL Burtpines. “Skyscraper” architecture 
counted during the year .the completion in New 
York of the Singer Building, a tower 648 feet 
high, and the erection nearly to completion of 
its overtopping rival, the Metropolitan Life 
tower, 700 feet high, while the Equitable Life 
Company filed plans for a 1000-foot monstros- 
ity, whose erection still remains in doubt. The 
tendency was thus towards lofty towers cover- 
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ing only a part of the building site, instead of 
massive buildings partly surrounding a court. 
Municipal improvement has continued to 
make progress, its greatest single achievement 
being the completion of the magnificent stone 
bridge across the Connecticut at Hartford, 
Conn., with the adjacent quay and park. 
NecroLocy. The necrology of the year in- 
cluded the distinguished architect and Profes- 
sor of Theory at the Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
Julien Guadet, at the age of 71; of J. M. Ol- 
brich, the leader of the German secessionist or 
“Moderne Kunst” architects; of E. W. Mount- 
ford, F.R.I., B.A., born in 1855, in Engiand; of 
Alfred Stone of Providence, one of the older 
members of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and of Wm. Martin Aiken, in New York, 
formerly supervising architect of the U. S. 
Treasury. 
ARC LAMPS. See ELectric LigHTING. 
ARCTIC ann ANTARCTIC EXPLORA- 
TION. See Potak RESEARCH. 
ARGENTINA. A republic in South Amer- 
ica, consisting of fourteen provinces and ten 
territories. Area, 1,138,352 square miles. Pop- 
ulation (1905) 3,954,911; estimated Dec. 31, 
1907, 6,210,428. In 1906 there were 33,964 
marriages, 197,861 births, and 103,451 deaths. 
The eastern provinces of Buenos Ayres, Santa 
Fé, Entre Rios, and Corrientes are the most 
thickly settled. The population of the city of 
Buenos Ayres, the capital of the Republic, at 
the end of 1907 was estimated at 1,129,286. Dur- 
ing the year the birth rate of the city was 34.6 
per 1000 of population, and its death rate, 16.4 
—an exceptionally favorable record. Other im- 
portant cities, with their populations according 
to the latest censuses or estimates, are: Rosario 
(1906), 150,686; La Plata, 80,000; Tucuman, 
55,000; Cérdoba, 53,000; Bahia Blanca (1906), 
37,755; Mendoza (1904), 35,314; Santa Fé, 
33,200; Paran&, 27,000; Salta, 18,000; Corrien- 
tes, 18,000; San Juan, 11,500; San Luis, 10,500. 
The number of immigrants in 1907 was 257,924; 
of emigrants, 138,063. Of the immigrants, 90,- 
282 were Italians, 82,606 Spaniards, 9,530 Rus- 
sians, 7,436 Turkish, 4,125 French, 3,439 Aus- 
trians, 2,322 Germans, 1,659 British, 1,220 Hun- 
garians, 1,118 Portuguese, 1,016 Argentinians, 
and the remainder, in the order of their numer- 
ical importance: Greeks, Swiss, Brazilians, 
Montenegrins, Bulgarians, Danes, North Amer- 
icans, Rumanians, Belgians, Moroccans, Dutch, 
etc. In 1908 the government concluded an ar- 
rangement with a German syndicate for colo- 
nizing a large area in the Territory of Santa 
Cruz, in the southern part of the Republic. 
EpvucaTIon. Nearly one half of the popula- 
tion over six years of age are _illiter- 
ate. In 1907 the total enrollment at the 
243 municipal schools of Buenos Ayres was 
83,171, the average attendance being 68,183. In 
the province of Entre Rios, where the children 
of school age in 1907 were estimated at 83,500, 
only 46,800 attended school. In 1906 the total 
number of schools in the country was 5,941, 
with 16,192 teachers and 557,657 registered pu- 
pils. Secondary education is controlled by the 
Federal government. There are about 20 ly- 
ceums and 40 normal schools. For higher edu- 
cation there are national universities at Buenos 
Ayres and Cérdoba; provincial universities at 
La Plata, Sante Fé, and Paran&; a school of 
Mines, an agricultural college, a naval and a 
military school, etc. 
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PropucTion. The total area under cultiva- 
tion in 1907-8 was 36,106,323 acres, of which 
wheat took up 14,233,158 acres; maize, 6,747,175 
acres; lin , 3,438,371 acres; and oats, 702,000 
acres. The production of wheat for the season 
1907-8 was 201,502,000 bushels; maize (pre- 
liminary estimate), 137,120,000 bushels; linseed, 
42,695,000 bushels; and oats, 30,520,000 bushels. 
The area under rice in 1907-8 was 4352 hectares 
(1 hectare — 2.471 acres), and the produc- 
tion, about 13,000 tons, nearly all in the husk. 
In Jujuy some rice is shelled, but by such 
primitive methods that the product is broken 
and deteriorated. Sugar, which is protected 
by high customs duties, is produced mainly in 
the province of Tucuman. The output of sugar 
in 1907 was about 109,000 tons, to which 
Tucuman contributed 91,000 tons. For 1908 
the sugar production was estimated at between 
The annual con- 
sumption of sugar in the country is between 
140,000 and 150,000 tons, so that a consider- 
able amount has to be imported. Wine is pro- 
duced mainly in Mendoza, in which in 1907 
vineyards covered 26,116 hectares, yielding 
6,334,937 tons of grapes. The 1908 vintage 
of Mendoza and San Juan province was re- 
ported at about 1,200,000 barrels of excellent 
quality. Cotton covered in 1907 about 11,475 
acres, yielding 7000 metric tons of cotton, or 
about 3300 bales of 500 pounds each. Silk- 
worm culture has taken firm root. The total 
number of mulberry trees is about 11,550,000, 
of which 5,200,000 are in the province of Santa 
Fé, 4,500,000 in Cérdoba, 1,500,000 in Entre 
Rios, and over 350.000 in Tucuman, Salta, 
Jujuy, and Santiago del Estero. In Sept., 1908, 
a commission was established to study the silk 
industry and suggest means for its encourage- 
ment. 

In 1907 the number of cattle was 25,844,800; 
sheep, 77,581,100; horses, 5,462,170; donkeys 
and mules, 545,870; goats, 2,566,800; and hogs, 
2,841,700. In the southern territories cattle 
and sheep were increasing in numbers. In‘ 
March, 1908, the ports were opened for the 
export of live storie. after having been closed 
for about a year on account of the foot-and- 
mouth disease. In 1907 there were exported 
74,841 cattle, 7374 horses, and 110,567 sheep. 
At the beginning of 1907 there were 271 cream- 
eries, 18 butter factories, 68 cheese factories, 
and 37 “mixed” factories. In 1906 the milk 
used in these various establishments amounted 
to 168,616,288 litres (1 litre — 1.76 pint), the 
quantity of butter produced was 8,043,693 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram = 2.205 lbs.), and of cheese, 
1,394,292 kilograms. The Province of Buenos 
Ayres is the centre of the dairy industry. The 
meat packing industry has assumed large pro- 
portions. In 1907 there were slaughtered 
31,048 cattle, 2,761,696 sheep, and 12,261 pigs. 
In the same year there were exported 138,222 
tons of beef, 23,781 sheep skins, 1330 goat skins, 
and 54,375 hides. The export of wool was 154,- 
810 tons. 

The northern provinces are rich in valuable 
woods, and the timber trade should have a 
bright future. The export of quebracho logs in 
1907 amounted to 246,500 tons; of quebracho 
extract, 28,195 tons. But it is reported that 
the rudimentary rules of forestry are neglected, 
that little or no provision is made to replace 
felled timber, and that deforestation is progress- 
ing at an alarming pace. 
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MrneRaALs. The mineral production of the 
republic of Argentina is quite insignificant. 
There are a few copper mines being worked, 
but it is said to be doubtful if more than one 
or two will prove remunerative. Coal has not 
been found, and experts seem to agree that the 
geological formation of the country precludes 
the probability of its existence in a serviceable 
form. Manganese has been found in consider- 
able quantities, but in places where at present 
it cannot be worked ee Some rich lead 

kets have been discovered. ‘lin ore of an 
inferior quality exists in the Province of 
Catamarca. Gold has been found in the terri- 
tory of Neukuen. In the absence of coal, the 
industrial future of the country depends on 
the development of the petroleum deposits, 
which have been found in the north, in the 
province of Salta and Jujuy, at the foot of 
the eastern Cordilleras toward Chaco, and in 
the southern parts of Mendoza and Neuquen. 
In 1907 there were exported 33,350 kilograms 
of tin, 127,528 kilograms of iron ore, 3443 kilo- 
grams of silver ore, and 990,000 kilograms of 
borate of lime. 

MANUFACTURES. Manufacturing, as in other 
South American countries, is in its infancy, and 
its development is greatly hampered by the lack 
of fuel. At theend of 1907 there were 350 flour 
mills, of which 60 were closed. The production 
of flour amounted in 1906 to 699,000 tons, and 
in 1907 to 677,536 tons. In 1907 there were 
exported 127,499 tons of flour to Brazil, which 
took nearly 93 per cent. of the entire flour ex- 
port. The first glucose factory was recently 
opened at Baradera, Province of Buenos Ayres. 
There are a few small cotton spinning factories, 
some 200 tanneries, and about 100 shoe fac- 
tories. In Maren, 1908, there was estab- 
lished at the town of ee Province Entre 
Rios, a factory for the manufacture of rope and 
cord out of a fibre extracted from the wild 
palm called caranday. This is the first rope 
manufacturing establishment in the country. 
a is one factory for making cottonseed 
oi 

Forrien ComMEnceE. The imports and ex- 
ports, exclusive of coin and bullion, in 1906 and 
1907 were as follows, in gold pesos (1 peso — 
$0.965) : 


| ros | 907 
hs 

Imports ...ccccccccccess 269,970,524 | 285,860,683 
EXDOMS: <cinevcSucpu eases | 292,253,829 296,204,369 
The import of gold and silver in 1907 


amounted to 23,552,726 gold pesos, and the ex- 
ports to 3,133,886. 

The leading imports in 1907 were, in gold 
pesos: Foodstuffs, 20,915,396; tobacco, 5,010,- 
491; wines, spirits, etc., 12,633,739; textiles, 
47,333,191; oil, 8,084,771; chemicals and drugs, 
8,188,495; timber and appliances, 6,360,043; 
paper and appliances, 5,702,264; hardware, 
33,161,139; metals and appliances, 7,543,106; 
agricultural implements, 18,541,569; railway 
materials, 52,320,750; ceramic products, 20,634,- 
552; buildi materials, 23,020,393. The ex- 
port classes in 1907 were valued as follows, in 
gold pesos: Agricultural products, 164,091,621; 
pastoral products, 123,820,205; forest products, 
5,342,357 ; game products, 829,559; mineral] prod- 
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ucts, 565,039; various, 1,155,588. Among agri- 
cultural products wheat figures for 82,727,747 
pesos, the total shipments aggregating 2,680,802 
tons; linseed, 36,081,221 pesos, with 763,736 
tons; oats, 3,593,397 pesos, with 143,566 tons; 
and maize, 23,711,708 pesos, with 1,417,007 tons. 
Among pastoral products are included live 
stock, mostly cattle, valued at 3,158,856 pesos, 
and tallow, 4,806,835 pesos. 

The trade in 1907 with the principal countries 
of origin and destination is shown in the fol- 
lowing table, in gold pesos: 


From and to Imports | Export 
| 
Germany ...cccsccocsescace 45,811,170 | 36,423,056 
Austria-Hungary ......... 2,394,660 751,974 
Belguim .....sseceecccees 15,896,850 29,592,133 
Spain sdecsase cc eons ee isa 7,294,469 1,935,606 
France \~ 6509s <seuhicew ess 25,468,026 37,762,046 
Ftalys dc heakw/encnntsew es 24,003,241 5,219,466 
Netherlands ........cceee. 1,762,006 4,174,490 
Great Britain .........06. 97,935,743 53,716,152 
United States ............ 38,842,277 10,940,436 
Brad! © sonscus Haas eeawees 7,849,355 14,018,431 
Uruguay: ch cnceacnteceeeds 2,472,754 1,376,638 


The value of imports from the United States 
represents 13.6 per cent. of the total value of 
imports, against 14.62 per cent. in 1906. The 
exports to the United States represent 3.7 per 
cent. of the total value of exports,, against 4.56 
per cent. in 1906. During the first nine months 
of 1908 imports declined slightly, but exports 
showed a considerable advance. 

SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION. Direct Danish 
and Swedish lines to Argentina have been in- 
augurated. The Dutch Parliament voted a sub- 
vention for a national line to Argentina. In 
1907 two Austrian ships arrived freighted with 
Austrian goods. A bill was prepared for the 
approval of the Argentine Congress, providing 
that river and coastwise trade must be carried 
on under the national flag. The German “Ham- 
burg-South American” line, which has a regular 
service down the coast from Buenos Ayres to 
Punta Arenas, sails under the Argentine flag. 
The registered Argentine shipping (of over 100 
tons) consisted in 1907 of 169 steamers, of 
63,632 net tons, and 74 sailing vessels, of 27,155 
net tons. 

INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS. At the end of 
1907 there were 13,672 miles of railway in oper- 
ation, 912 miles having been added in course 
of the year. The total capital invested in rail- 
ways amounted at that time to 671,688,874 
gold pesos; the profits for the year were 33,326,- 
000 gold pesos. Of the 22 railway companies, 18 
were English, 1 French, and 3 owned by the 
government. Towards the end of 1907 the rail- 
way from Jujuy to Quiaca, on the Bolivian 
frontier, 176 miles long, was opened. This is an 
extension of the Northern Central Railway, 
which is owned and operated by the govern- 
ment. On Jan. 17, 1908, the governments of 
Argentina and Bolivia exchanged ratifications 
of the convention of May 18, 1907, under the 
terms of which the Northern Central Railway 
was to be extended into Bolivian territory and 
a railway constructed from Tupiza, on the fron- 
tier, to Potosi. Preparations for the 55 mile 
extension in southern Bolivia from Quiaca to 
Tupiza had been begun. The length of the na- 
tional telegraph lines in 1906 was 15,560 miles. 
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Banks. The condition of the 17 banks in the 
country, including the Argentine National 
Bank, on March 31, 1908, was as follows, in 


pesos: 


| Gold Paper 
Deposits sees ve knees eae 22,108,028 739,285,738 
Discounts and Loans .... 37,530,489 683,287,669 
. Cash on Hand ......... 33,007,739 215,272,714 


Compared with Dec. 31, 1907, every one of 
these items shows a decrease on the gold side 
of the account, and the cash on hand shows 
@ decrease also in the paper currency. The 
National Bank was founded in 1891 with a 
capital of 50,000,000 paper pesos. The net 
rofits are added to the capital and reserve 

d, which amounted in 1907 to 53,773,388 
pesos paper and 3,695,796 pesos gold. In June, 
1908, a law was adopted authorizing the Pres- 
ident of the Republic to issue bonds of the in- 
ternal or external debt, bearing not over 5 per 
cent. interest, to the amount of 17,800,000 gold 
pesos, for the pore of increasing the capital 
of the National Bank. At the end of 1907 this 
bank had 104 branches throughout the coun- 
try. The investments of British capital in 
Argentina were estimated in 1908 as follows: 
Government bonds, £70,394,773; municipal 
bonds, £2,990,680; railways, £137,845,844; 
banks, £3,580,000; tramways, £8,010,982; var- 
lous companies, £20,910,584. Total £243,732,- 
863, against £199,213,885 in 1905. 

FINANCE. The budget of 1908 estimated the 
total revenue at 57,830,105 pesos gold and 83,- 
766,359 pesos paper, and the expenditure at 
24,450,259 pesos gold and 155,931,230 pesos pa- 
per (the paper peso is worth about half the 
gold peso). The principal estimates of revenie 
were: Customs, 50,700,000 gold; stamps, 8,800,- 
000 paper; railways, 10,200,00. paper; posts 
and telegraphs, 8,600,000 paper; sanitary ser- 
vice, 7,100,000 paper. The principal estimates 
of expenditure were: Public debt, 23,256,390 
gold and 19,179,937 paper; justice and instruc- 
tion, 28,160,778 paper; army, 18,493,098 paper; 
navy, 17,088 gold and 14,500,076 paper; public 
works, 500,000 gold and 21,054,944 paper. The 
public debt stood on Dec. 31, 1907 at 375,017,- 
815 gold and 664,724,627 paper pesos, consisting 
of an external debt of 319,512,115 gold, an inter- 
nal debt of 55,505,700 gold and 98,502,240 pa- 
per, a floating debt of 34,064,123 paper, and 
paper money, 532,158,264 pesos. 

AgMy. The army consists of a national mil- 
itia with compulsory service for all citizens 
from their twentieth to their forty-fifth year, 
divided into three periods as follows: 10 years in 
the active army, 10 years in the national guard, 
and 5 years in the territorial guard. The peri- 
od of training in the ranks, however, consists 
of only one year, and this is only exacted of a 
small proportion of the contingent, the remain- 
der being excused after three months active 
training. The infantry is armed with a Mauser 
repeating rifle, the cavalry with a carbine of 
the same system, and the artillery with the 
Krupp 7.5 cm. gum. 

The peace strength of the active army in 1908 
was 1452 officers and 16,687 men. The war 
atrength of the first line is 170,000, of whom 
126,000 have had military training from three 
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months to two years; of the national guard, 
215,000 of whom 90,000 have received some 
training; the territorial guard, 68,000. 

Navy. The effective navy consisted, at the 
beginning of 1908, of 3 armored coast defense” 
vessels, aggregating 9100 tons; 4 armored cruis- 
ers, 28,300 tons; 4 protected small cruisers, 
12,700 tons; 5 destroyers, 1750 tons; 24 tor- 
pedo boats, 1110 tons, giving a total of 40 
ships and 53,050 tons. The increase in 1907 was 
220 tons. The crews numbered 5184. About 
2000 naval conscripts are levied annually for 
two years’ service. Argentina advertised dur- 
ing 1908 for bids on two battleships of the 
Dreadnought type; and 18 destroyers and tor- 
pedo boats. This was her answer to Brazil’s 
building programme. 

GOVERNMENT. The Constitution of the re- 
public is modelled, in the main, on that of the 
United States, the provinces of Argentina cor- 
responding in their governmental functions to 
the States of the Union. The President and 
Vice-President of the republic are elected for 
six years by electors representing the provinces. 
The Senate is composed of 30 members, two 
from each province and two from the capital. 
The House of Deputies consists of 120 members, 
the Constitution providing that there shall be 
one deputy for each 33,000 inhabitants. The 
President of the Republic in 1908 was Dr. José 
Figueroa Alcorta, formerly Vice-President, who 
assumed office on the death of President Quin- 
tana in March, 1906. 

History. Congress met on May 11, 1908. In 
1907 Congress had refused to vote the budget, 
and this refusal was repeated in the special ses- 
sion summoned in November of that year. There- 
upon the President, Dr. Alcorta, with the con- 
sent of the Cabinet, dismissed Congress, and by 
extra-constitutional executive decree declared 
the previous year’s budget in force. A few weeks 
before the meeting of Congress, an unsuccess- 
ful attempt was made to kill the President by 
a bomb. On May llth the President addressed 
his annual message to Congress, but it con- 
tained little of importance aside from a review 
of financial and industrial conditions, which 
were declared to be satisfactory. Among the 
measures passed by Congress was one for the 
increase of the navy (August), providing for 
two battleships of 20,000 tons, and several de- 
stroyers. Although the army and navy esti- 
mates amounted to $60,000,000 the Minister of 
Finance declared that no extra taxes on land 
were necessary, and that the expenditures could 
be met from the revenue. In September, Con- 
gress authorized the improvement of the port of 
Buenos Ayres, appropriating $27,000,000 for 
that purpose. Earlier in the year an applica- 
tion was made to the government for the grant 
of 11,000 square miles in the southeastern part 
of Argentina for German colonization. Immi- 


- gration during the year appeared to be on the 


increase. In the first two weeks of November 
the immigrants landing at the port of Buenos 
Ayres numbered 17,000, a larger number than 
ever before within the same period of time. 

In 1907 the principal events in foreign af- 
fairs had been: The conclusion of a treaty of 
general arbitration with Italy at The Hague, 
on September 18th, 1907; the consideration of 
various treaties with Chile by a special com- 
mission named by each government for that : 
purpose; closer and more friendly relations 
with Paraguay, which joined with Argentina in 
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a project for dredging Paraguay River and ren- 
dering it navigable; the approval of the Postal 
Convention of Rome; the railway convention 
with Bolivia, whereby the Northern Cen- 
tral Railway was to be extended into 
Bolivia and a railway constructed from Potosi to 
‘Tupiza; the representation of Argentina in 
The e Peace Conference, the Pan-American 
Conference and the Jamestown Exposition; and 
the starting of a movement for holding an in- 
ternational conference at Buenos Ayres in 1910 
for the purpose of making the international 
code uniform. The leading event in foreign af- 
fairs during 1908 was the conclusion of a treaty 
of general arbitration with Brazil, to decide 
all controversies that the contracting parties 
should not have been able to settle by direct ne- 
gotiation. If it was decided to submit a question 
to an arbitral tribunal, that court was to be 
constituted as follows: Each government to ap- 
point a member, and to try and agree upon a 
third; if they failed to agree, the President of 
the Swiss Republic to be requested to make the 
‘appointment. 


ARGENTINA ANT. See ENTOMOLOGY. 
ARID LANDS. See Drainace; [RRIGATION. 


ARIZONA.’ A Territory of the Southwestern 
United States. Its area is 113,956 square miles, 
of which but 116 square miles are under water. 
The population in 1900 was 122,931. Accord- 
ing to Federal estimate the population in 1908 
was 150,682. The capital is Phenix. 

MINERAL Resources. The chief mineral pro- 
ducts of the mines of Arizona are copper, gold, 
silver, and lead. According to the figures giv- 
en by the United States Geological Survey, the 
total value of the mineral products of the Terri- 
tory in 1907, was $56,753,650 as compared with a 
value of $56,365,889 in 1906. In copper mining 
Arizona ranks third among the States, being sur- 
passed only by Montana and Michigan. ‘Lhe 
production of copper in 1907 was 256,778,437 
pounds valued at $51,355,687. This was a slight 
decrease from the production of 1906, which 
was 262,566,103 pounds, valued at $50,675,257. 
‘The production of copper shows a remarkable 
increase over 1900 when it amounted to only 
188,317,754 pounds. About one-half this pro- 
duct came from Cochise County. The copper 
product equals about one-fourth the total out- 
put of the United States. In 1907 gold was 
produced to the value of $2,664,000 from 128,- 
871 fine ounces. The production of silver was 
valued at $1,916,000 from 2,913,000 fine ounces. 
The other mineral products of the Territory 
which are as yet relatively inconsiderable are 
lead, valued in 1907 at $248,040; stone $237,110; 
lime, precious stones, stone, tungsten and zinc. 
The estimates for the mineral production of 
the Territory in 1908 indicate an increased cop- 
per output over 1907. It is probable too that the 
production of gold and silver will show a slight 
increase. Early in the year the smelters which 
had reduced operations regained their normal 
output, and later increased it. There were 
seven active smelters operating in Arizona in 
1908. The Bureau of the Mint estimated the 
gold production of the Territory in 1908 at $2,- 
344,308. The silver production was estimated 
to be 3,046,137 fine ounces. 

AGRICULTURE AND Stock Raising. The area 
of agricultural land assessed for taxation in 
Arizona in 1908 was about 1,500,000 acres. The 
area actually under cultivation is little in ex- 
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cess of 200,000 acres, the greater part of which 
is in Maricopa County and the Salt River 
Valley. Cultivation is carried on largely by ir- 
rigation. The acreage, production and value 
of the principal crops in 1908, according to 
figures of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture were as follows: Corn, 430,000 bush- 
els, valued at $454,000 from 13,000 acres; spring 
wheat, 400,000 bushels, valued at $480,000 from 
15,000 acres; oats, 144,000 bushels, valued at 
$107,000 from 4,000 acres; barley, 1,102 bush- 
els, valued at $1,937,000 from 29,000 acres; hay, 
330,000 tons, valued at $4,026,000 from 103,000 
acres. Fruits of all kinds, both temperate zone 
and sub-tropical, are grown on a small scale 
in the State. Farm animals on Dec. 31, 1908, 
numbered as follows: Horses, 110,000; cattle, 
663,000; sheep, 4,978,000. The numbers of cat- 
tle and sheep have increased notably in the 
last few years, the increase of sheep being near- 
ly 50 per cent. in three years. The estimated 
value of the wool shipped in 1908 was $855,400. 

MANUFACTURES. A comparison of those es- 
tablishments classed as factories, showed that 
they numbered 154 in 1900, with an average of 
3126 wage-earners, and products for the year 
valued at $20,438,987, while in 1905 they num- 
bered 169, with 4793 wage-earners, and pro- 
ducts valued at $28,083,192. During this per- 
iod the capital invested in such establishments 
increased 51.3 per cent., being $14,395,654 in 
1905. The value of the predicts of leading 
industries in 1905 and, in parentheses, the per 
cent. of increase since 1900, were as follows: 
Smelting and refining copper, $22,761,981, or 
81.1 per cent. of the total value of all indus- 
tries (31.6 per cent. increase in value since 
1900); railway shop work, $1,329,308 (49 per 
cent.) ; lumber and timber products, $960,778 (75 
per cent.) ; and flour and grist mill products, 

743,124 (65.8 per cent.). In copper smelting 
and refining, Arizona ranked fourth among the 
States in 1905. The manufacture of wooden 
packing boxes has become of considerable im- 
portance. 

EpucaTion. The report of the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction for the year ending 
June 30, 1908, showed the number of school 
children between the ages of 6 and 21 
years as 34,299, as against 33,169 in 1907. Of 
these there were enrolled‘in public schools 26,- 
314, and there were enrolled in high schools 709. 
There were in the Territory 5,463 children of 
school age who did not attend any school. The 
average daily attendance in the public schools 
was 16,386, as against 15,352 in 1907. The 
number of school districts in the Territory in- 
creased from 293 in 1907 to 301 in 1908. There 
were in the Territory 431 primary schools, 194 
grammar schools, and 8 high schools. In 1908 
there were 536 female teachers and 109 male 
teachers. The average monthly salary of men 
teachers was $99.50 and for women teachers, 
$75.06. The total receipts for school expendi- 
tures in 1908 were $814,062 as against $697,762 
in 1907. There was expended during the year 
for public school purposes $811,473, as against 
$620,254 in 1907. In addition, there was ex- 
pended for the education of the deaf, dumb and 
blind $1,650; for the maintenance of the Uni- 
versity, $37,851; for the maintenance of Normal 
Schools, over $60,000; and for the erection of 
buildings at the Tempe Normal School, $37,284. 
The total amount expended for education in the 
Territory in 1908 was $964,427.90, as against 
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701,102.02 in 1907. The valuation of school 
property increased from $1,158,335 in 1907 to 
$1,409,788 in 1908. The cost of education per 
capita of school population was $18.16 in 1908 
as against $14.50 in 1907. There were in the 
school libraries in the Territory 26,015 volumes. 

FINANCE. The Treasury held a balance of 
$365,015, June 30, 1907. The receipts for the 
fiscal year following were $828,827.58, and the 
disbursements $753,667.50, leaving a_ balance 
of $103,283.68 on June 30, 1908. The chief ex- 
penditure during the year was for public school 
purposes, $811,473.08. The territorial debt, 
July 1, 1908 was $1,012,972, and the city and 
county indebtedness $2,100,303. The only pro- 
vision for the debt at that time was that made 
in 1907 for the retirement of $78,000 in 1913. 
There is also a redemption fund to redeem 
World’s Fair bonds in 1912, amounting to $30,- 
000. The total value of taxable property in 
1908 was $80,637 541.49. 

CHARITIES AND CoRRECTIONS. The most im- 
portant correctional and charitable institutions 
of the State are the Territorial Prison at Yuma, 
and the Territorial Reform School at Carson. 
The Territory has no department of charities 
and corrections. The Associated Charities of 
Phoenix does important work. 

TERRITORIAL OFFICERS. Governor, Jos. H. 
Kibbey; Secretary, John H. Page; Treasurer, 
E. E. Kirkland; Auditor, John H. Page; Adju- 
tant-General, J. H. McClintock; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, E. S. Clark; Superintendent of Education, 
R. L. Long—all Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Edward Kent; Associate Justices, Richard E. 
Sloan, Fletcher M. Doan, John H. Campbell, 
Fred’k. 8. Nare; Clerk, Shelby M. Collum—all 
Republicans. 

The Legislature of 1909 is composed of 10 
Democrats and 2 Republicans in the Council 
and 17 Democrats and 7 Republicans in 
the House. The Congressional representation 
will be found in the article UNITED STATEs, 
section Congress. 


ARKANSAS, One of the South Central Di- 
vision of the United States. Its area is 53,335 
square miles of which 810 square miles are wa- 
ter. The population in 1900 was 1,311,564. Ac- 
cording to the Federal estimate the population 
in 1908 was 1,458,246. The capital is Little 
Rock. 

MINERAL Resources. The chief mineral pro- 
duction of Arkansas is coal. According to the 
figures of the United States Geological Survey, 
there were produced in 1907 in the State 2,670,- 
430 short tons of a spot value of $4,473,693. 
This year was the most prosperous in the his- 
tory of coal mining in the State. During 1905 
and 1906 the coal mining industry of Arkansas 
was in a very unsatisfactory condition. Since 
1903, when the production was 2,229,172 short 
tons, the output decreased each year until in 
1906 it amounted to only 1,864,268 short tons, 
valued at $3,000,339. The production in 1907 
exceeded that of 1903 by 441,266 tons in quan- 
tity, $1,112,862 in value. With the exception 
of Michigan the Arkansas percentage of increase 
in coal production over the previous year was 
the highest in any of the coal producing States. 
The decreased production in 1906 was due in 
part to the suspension of mining operations 
penas the settlement of the wage question. 

uring a portion of that year nearly all the 
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mines in the State were shut down, and 3,828 
out of a total of 4,298 men employed were idle 
during the year. In 1907 there were 1,185 men 
idle for an average of 30 days. The coal mines 
of Arkansas gave employment in 1907 to 5,085 
men and the average production per man was 
525 tons in 1907 against 433.8 tons in 1906. 
Practically all the mines in the State are oper- 
ated on the basis of the eight hour day. The 
total original supply of coal in Arkansas was 
1,887,000,000 short tons, of which 1,797,000,000 
were bituminous and semi-anthracite and 90,- 
000,000 were lignite. The lignite areas have 
not been developed and no production is re- 
ported from them. From the bituminous and 
semi-anthracite areas there had been mined at 
the beginning of 1908, 23,756,401 short tons, 
representing about 2 per cent. of the estimated 
original contents of the Arkansas field. It is 
estimated that the production of coal in the 
State in 1908 decreased between 25 and 35 per 
cent. from the production in 1907. Other min- 
eral products of the State are bauxite, which 
was produced in 1907 to the value of 50,267 long 
tons; clay products, which were produced to 
the value of $536,286; iron, lime, and _ lime- 
stone. That diamonds have existed in Arkansas 
has long been known and systematic search has 
been made for them for several years. Up to 
February, 1908 some 140 diamonds had been 
found in the State, with an aggregate weight of 
about 200 carats. The largest ones weigh 614 
carats, though the average size compares fav- 
orably with the general run of most of the 
South African diamonds. There is a large pro- 
portion of white stone, many of which are free 
from flaws and are very brilliant. Some of the 
yellow diamonds are also of exceptional quality 
and color. According to the figures of the 
United States Geological Survey, from whose 
reports the statistics given above are taken, the 
total mineral production of the State in 1907 
was valued at $6,386,747 as compared with a 
value in 1906 of. $4,933,899. See Coar, IRon 
AND STEEL; DIAMONDS. 

AGRICULTURE. The acreage, production and 
value of the principal crops, except cotton, in 
1908 were given by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as follows: Corn, 54,035,- 
000 bushels, valued at $35,663,000 from 2,675,- 
000 acres; winter wheat, 1,620,000 bushels, val- 
ued at $1,539,000 from 162,000 acres; oats, 3,- 
702,000 bushels, valued at $1,962,000 from 173,- 
000 acres; rye, 20,000 bushels, valued at $19,000 
from 2,000 acres; rice, 467,400 bushels, valued 
at $430,008 from 11,400 acres; potatoes, 2,460,- 
000 bushels, valued at $2,116,000 from 30,000 
acres; hay, 267,000 tons, valued at $2,896,000 
from 198,000 acres. The cotton crop of 1908-9 
is estimated at 1,009,000 bales as compared 
with 796,000 bales in 1907-8. The most notable 
development in the agriculture of the State 
during the last few years is the increase in the 
acreage of corn, which has almost doubled in 
seven years. Although rice is a comparatively 
new crop in the State, a considerable area in 
the southeastern part of the State is devoted 
to its cultivation. The number of farm animals 
on Dec. 31, 1908 was reported as_ follows: 
Horses, 293,000; mules, 217,000; milch cows, 
388,000; other cattle, 674,000; sheep, 253,000; 
swine, 1,150,000. The number of horces and 
sheep have remained almost the same for several 
years. Other cattle have increased consider- 
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ably, while swine have decreased nearly 30 per 
cent. during the same period. The estimated 
value of the wool clip in 1908 was $214,391. 

MANUFACTURES. Though Arkansas is_ not 
prominent in manufacturing, very notable pro- 
gress has been made in this industry since 1900. 
In the industries covered by the census of 1905 
which were comparable with those covered by 
the 1900 census, there was shown an increase of 
82.4 per cent. in the amount of capital invested, 
of 5 per cent. in the average number of wage 
earners, of 42.8 per cent. in the amount of 
wages paid, and of 35 per cent. in tne value of 
products. The value of the products of the six 
leading industries in 1905, with the per cent. of 
increase over the value of 1900, were as follows: 
Lumber and timber products, $28,065,171 (15.4 
per cent.) ; cottonseed oil and cake, $4,939,919 
(54.7 per cent.) ; planing mill | acetal $3,786,- 
772 (70 per cent.); flour and grist mill pro- 
ducts, $3,702,495 (35 per cent.) ; railway shop 
work, $3,077,537 (49 per cent.) ; printing and 
publishing, $1,443,138 (43 per cent.). Cotton 
manufactures have not developed to any consid- 
erable extent. The number of active spindles 
in the State increased from 13,844 in 1905 to 
14,324 in 1908, and the quantity of raw cot- 
ton consumed increased from 3408 bales to 4143 
bales during the same time. 

EpucaTion. Under a special amendment of 
the Constitution, the Legislature of 1907 
passed a measure providing for an increase in 
the State school tax from 2 to 3 mills, and for 
allowing school districts to increase their tax 
from 5 to 7 mills. A State Normal School was 
also provided for. This is situated at Conway, 
and was opened in 1908. According to the 
statement furnished by the State Superinten- 
dent, the total school population (children of 
ages 6 to 21) June 30, 1908, was 544,519, which 
was an increase of 10,676 over the figures for 
1907. The enrollment for the year was 366,054, 
an increase over 1907 of 25,872. The average 
daily attendance was 232,670, an increase over 
1907 of 12,049. Nearly 30 per cent. of the 
school population is colored. The average num- 
ber of days taught in the public schools in 1908 
was 93.9. Although the average number of 
days increased from 77.4 in 1900 to 88.3 in 1905, 
this State has still the shortest average period 
of school days of all the States. The amount 
expended for public school purposes for the 
year 1908 was $2,537,122.42. The number of 
teachers employed in the State in 1908 was 
8,297. 

Finance. The statement of the State Treas- 
urer showed that the total receipts of the 
Treasury for the fiscal year of 1908 were $2,- 
616,164.15, and the total expenditures for the 
same periou were $2,678,428.29, leaving a bal- 
ance on Sept. 30, 1908 of $1,130,344. The prin- 
cipal sources of revenue are the State tax, (28 
per cent.) ; liquor licenses, (8 per cent.) ; school 
tax, (40 per cent.). The total State tax rate is 
634 mills, divided as follows: State general rev- 
enue, 134 mills; schools, 3 mills; pensions, 114 
mills; capitol, %4 mill. The State owes no 
floating or outstanding indebtedness. It has 
invested $1,250,500, permanent school funds, 
in its own bonds, and holds the bonds in trust. 
The State school fund, which is the common 
school fund, amounted in 1908 to $1,018,250.53, 
or $1.87 per capita to each child of school 
age (six to 21 years). The Confeder- 
ate pension fund, apportioned on Septem- 
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ber 1, 1908, was $466,688.50. The State taxes 
each saloon in the State the sum of $300 per 
annum. 

CHARITIES AND CoRRECTIONS. The State 
charitable institutions are the Arkansas Hos- 
pital for Nervous Diseases, the Arkansas School 
for the Blind, the Arkansas Deaf and Dumb In- 
stitute, the Arkansas State Penitentiary, the 
Arkansas Federal Soldiers Home, and the Ar- 
kansas Reform School, all at Little Rock. In 
the Arkansas Deaf and Dumb Institute there 
were in 1908, 325 pupils. Appropriations made 
by the Legislature of 1907 amounted to about 
$187,000. Industrial trades of various kinds 
are taught the inmates of this institution. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
regular session of the State Legislature in 1908. 
During the absence from the State of Acting 
Governor Pindall, A. H. Hamiter, speaker of 
the House of Representatives, assumed the du- 
ties of governor and called an extra session of 
the Legislature. Governor Pindall immediate- 
ly returned to his office and issued a proclam- 
ation revoking the call. A number of members 
of the Legislature responded to the call for an 
extra session, but a majority remained at home 
in compliance with Governor Pindall’s pro- 
clamation and as there was not a quorum, no 
session was held. Several suits were filed dur- 
ing the year against the Waters-Pierce Oil 
Company, charging violation of the anti-trust 
law of the State. Certain of these suits were 
terminated on July 27, when the attorneys for 
the defendant company paid a compromise pen- 
alty of $10,000. Arkansas, in common with 
several of the other Southern States, experi- 
enced incipient “night rider’ manifestations in 
certain regions. There was apparently no reg- 
ular organization in Arkansas, but individual 
efforts were made to intimidate cotton growers 
and ginners into holding the crop of 1908 for a 
higher price, principally by the posting of 
threatening notices. On Sept. 19 the State and 
the railroad commissioners were enjoined from 
enforcing the two cent rate law and the com- 
mission’s freight tariff. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELEcTIoNS. The Republi- 
can State Convention mct at Hot Springs and 
on April 28th adopted resolutions directing the 
delegates to the National Convention to cast 
their votes for Taft. The administration of 
President Roosevelt was endorsed. The Demo- 
cratic State Convention met at Little Rock on 
June 2, by unanimous vote adopting resolutions 
instructing for Bryan for President. A notable 
feature of the Convention was the defeat of 
Senator Jeff Davis for delegate-at-large to the 
National Convention. He received only 196 of 
the 550 votes cast. At the Democratic primary 
election held on Mar. 26th, George W. Don- 
aghey, Faulkner County, was nominated for 
governor by a small plurality. At the State 
election held on Sept. 14, the Democratic 
candidate, Donaghey, was elected over John I. 
Worthington, the Republican nominee, by about 
60,000 votes. Judge Worthington ran on the 
State-wide Prohibition platform, while Mr. Don- 
aghey insisted that prohibition was not an is- 
sue, but that he would recommend submission 
of the question to the voters of the State at the 
next Legislature. An amendment authorizing 
cities and counties to issue bonds for public 
improvements was defeated, but a poll tax 
amendment to the constitution received a safe 
majority. Several thousand more votes were 
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cast ‘against license” (of saloons) than “for 
license,” but each county voted on this ques- 
tion separately, as is done every two years. The 
State Democratic platform recommended that 
the question of State-wide prohibition be sub- 
mitted to the people in 1909, and a bill has 
been introduced in the Legislature to carry cut 
this recommendation. The vote at Little Rock 
was double that of 1906, yet the saloon majority 
was reduced 500. ‘Lhe prohibitionists gained 
two counties in the State. In the election of 
Nov. 3, the State vote for the national candi- 


dates was as follows: Bryan, 87,015; Taft, 
56,624; Watson, 1,121; ebs, 5,750. For 
governor Donaghey, Democrat, received 111,- 


478 votes, and Worthington, Republican, 45,400. 
STATE Events. During June con- 
siderable damage was caused by floods in var- 
ious portions of the State. In November re- 
ted rises in the Arkansas River caused the 
to cave at Pine Bluff and threatened the 
destruction of several important buildings. It 
was found necessary to blow away a point of 
land on the opposite shore in order that the 
caving of the banks might be stopped. The 
blowing away of this point resuited in a diver- 
sion of the current and the danger passed tem- 
porarily. 

STaTe OFFICERS. Governor, George W. Donag- 
hey; Lieutenant-Governor, X. O. Pindall; Secre- 
ae of State, O. C. Ludwig; Treasurer, James 
L. Yates; Auditor, J. R. Jobe; Attorney-General, 
Wm. F. Kirby; Superintendent of Education, 
Geo. B. Cook; Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Guy B. Tucker; Commissioner of Insurance, 
A. E. Moore; Commissioner of Public Lands, 
L. L. Coffman—all Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Joseph M. Hill; Justices, Edgar A. McCulloch, 
C. D. Wood, Burrill B. Battle, and Jesse C. 
Hart; Clerk of the Court, P. D. English—all 
Democrats. 

The legislature of 1909 is composed of 35 
Democrats in the Senate, and 95 Democrats and 
‘6 Republicans in the House. The State rep- 
resentatives in Congress will be found in the 
section Congress in the article UNITED STATES. 


ARMIES. See MILITARY PROGRESS, and ar- 
ticles on countries. 


ARMIJO, Don ANTONIO AGUILAR Y CORREA, 
Marquis de la Vega, de. Former Spanish 
Premier, and President of the Spanish Chamber 
of Deputies, died at Madrid, on June 13, 1908. 
He was born at Madrid on June 24, 1824, 
studied law, and entered public life in 1855; 
was a member of the Union Liberal Cabinet of 
O’Donnell and, was successively civic governor 
of Madrid, Minister of Public Works and Home 
Secretary. He was one of the instigators of 
the revolution of 1868 and was a monarchical 
member of the Cortes for Cordova; but he be- 
came especially well known as Ambassador to 
France, in which capacity he frequently made 
himself conspicuous, during the uprising of the 
Carlists (who were believed to be getting much 
sympathy from the French Government) by his 
firm insistence upon the full recognition of 
Spain at the French capital. Upon the fall of 
the Moret Ministry in December, 1906, Armijo 
formed a “Liberal Union” Cabinet which, how- 
ever, lived only until the 25th of January fol- 
lowing, when it was succeeded by the Maura 
Ministry. See Spain. 


ARSENIC. The output of arsenic in the 
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United States in 1907 according to the statistics 
of the United States Geological Survey was 
1751 short tons valued at $163,000, as com- 
pared with 737 short tons valued at $63,460 in 
1906. The American arsenic industry, however, 
is in comparative infancy as imports amount- 
ing to 5164 short tons valued at $574,998 were 
required in 1907 in addition to smaller amounts 
of Paris green, London purple and sheep dips. 
The principal producing countries of the world 
are Germany, Spain, Portugal, France, England, 
Turkey and Canada. The price of white arsenic 
which varied from 5 to 8 cents per pound in 
1907 was considerably less in 1908 ranging 
from 5.125 cents in February to 3.125 cents at 
the end of the year. The American production 
is obtained largely from smelting ores contain- 
ing arsenic, and in 1907 and 1908 work was 
done at Carmel, New York, where ore in the 
form of arsenical pyrites was mined and after 
the low grade material was concentrated so as 
to average 25 per cent. arsenic it was shipped 
to England for reduction. ‘The waste of 
arsenic in the form of fumes at a single copper 
smelter in Montana would more than equal the 
combined production and imports in the United 
States each year. 


ARTILLERY. See Mmitary PROGRESS. 
ASBESTOS. See MINERAL PRODUCTION. 


ASHANTI. A _ British colony in West 
Africa, practically a part of the Gold Coast 
Colony (q.v.). Area, about 10,000 square 
miles. Population (1901), about 335,651. 
Kumasi, the chief town, had 5940 inhabitants 
in 1905. The products are similar to those of 
the larger colony, and the imports and exports 
are included in those of the latter. Gold mining 
yielded in 1907 a value of £329,892. The 
Governor of the Gold Coast is also Governor of 
Ashanti, but the laws and ordinances are dis- 
tinct from those of the latter. 


ASPHALTUM. See Minerat Propvuction. 


ASQUITH, Herbert Henry. An English 
statesman, who succeeded Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman as Prime Minister and First Lord 
of the Treasury, on April 8, 1908. He was 
born at Morley, Yorkshire, on September 12, 
1852, was educated at Oxford, was called to 
the bar in 1876, and in 1886 was elected a 
Liberal member of Parliament for East Fife, 
which constituency he has ever since repre- 
sented. His amendment to the Queen’s speech 
in 1892 caused a dissolution of the Salisbury 
government, and resulted in his appointment 
as Home Secretary in the Gladstone-Rosebery 
Cabinet. He arbitrated the London cabmen’s 
strike in 1894 and in that year drew up the 
Church of Wales disestablishment bill. He 
was an able and aggressive advocate_of free 
trade as opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s pre- 
ferential tariff programme in 1903, and in De- 
cember, 1905, upon the dissolution of the Bal- 
four ministry became Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet. 
During his premiership he advocated old age 
pensions (proposed by him in May, 1907), 
the “licensing” and “education” bills, and other 
important measures and policies. See GREAT 
BRITAIN, paragraphs on Htstory. 


ASSEMBLY, GENERAL. See PreEssyTEr- 
IAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA; and PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


ASSOCIATED PRESS. An organization 
whose purpose is the collection and distribu- 
tion of news. It was first incorporated in Mich- 
igan, later in Illinois and in 1900 in New York. 
The Associated Press has its own leased wires, 
which form a network covering the continent. 
The offieers in 1908 were: President, Frank B. 
Noyes; First Vice-President, Charles Hopkins 
Clark, Hartford Courant; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Rufus N. Rhodes, Birmingham, Ala.; Sec- 
retary, Melville E. Stone; Assistant Secretary, 
Charles S. Diehl; Treasurer, Herman Ridder. 


ASSOCIATE REFORMED SYNOD OF 
THE SOUTH. A religious denomination, or- 
ganized in 1803. It was connected until] 1822 
with the General Synod. The denomination in 
1908 included about 12,600 communicants, 120 
churches and 115 ministers. The denomination 
has churches in every Southern State and car- 
ries on mission work in Mexico. Its education- 
al institutions are Erskine College, Erskine 
tee aay Seminary and Due West Female Col- 
lege, all at Due West, South Carolina. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE, Britisu. A learned s0- 
ciety, founded at York, England in 1831 for the 
purpose of stimulating scientific inquiry and 
for promoting the intercourse of scientific men. 
The Association meets annually for one week in 
some large provincial town, but never in Lon- 
don. The meeting for 1908 was held for the 
fourth time in Dublin, with an attendance of 
2270. The presidential address, delivered by 
Dr. Francis Darwin, considered the movements 
of planets. The Association includes eleven 
sections as follows: Mathematical and Physical ; 
Chemical; Geological; Zodlogical; Geographi- 
cal; Economic Science and Statistics; Kngi- 
neering; Anthropology; Physiology; Botany; 
and Education. Among the notable addresses 
delivered at the meeting were those of W. N. 
Shaw in the Mathematical and Physical section, 
discussing the functions of the State Meteoro- 
logical Department; Professor F. 8S. Kipping 
in the Chemical section, dealing with the ques- 
tion as to whether any steps can be taken to 
place the chemical industries of Great Britain 
and Ireland in a more prominent position than 
that which they now occupy in the world of 
commerce; Professor John Joly of the Geological 
section, discussing uranium and geology; Mr. W. 
M. Acworth, in the Economie Science and Statis- 
tics section on the Relation of Railroads to the 
State; Professor C. L. Miall in the Educational 
section, discussing useful knowledge, and Pro- 
fessor B. Moore, in the same section, on the 
Correlation of Primary, Secondary, and Uni- 
versity Education in Ireland. The Association 
will hold its next meeting at Winnipeg, Canada, 
on Aug. 15, 1909, under the presidency of 
Professor Sir J. J. Thompson. The officers in 
1908 were, President, Dr. Francis Darwin, F. R. 
§S.; General Secretaries, Major P. A. Macmahon, 
F. R. S., and Professor W. A. Herdman, F. R. §.; 
Assistant Secretary, A. Silva White. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGES AND EXPERI- 
MENT STATIONS. See AGRicuLTuRAL Ex- 
PERIMENT STATIONS. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES. An organization founded in 1900 
for the purpose of considering matters of com- 
mon interest relating to graduate study in 
American institutions. Its membership in 1908 
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consisted of the following eighteen universities: 
University of California; Catholic University 
of America; University of Chicago; Clark Uni- 
versity; Columbia University; Cornell Univer- 
sity; Harvard University; Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; University of Illinois; Leland Stanford 
Jr. University; University of Michigan; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; University of Missouri; 
University of Pennsylvania; Princeton Univer- 
sity; University of Virginia; University of Wis- 
consin, and Yale University. The Ninth An- 
nual Conference of the Association was held on 
Jan. 9th and 10th with the University of 
Michigan. The Association adopted as a con- 
dition for membership the presence in the insti- 
tution in question of a strong graduate school, 
and in those institutions which have profes- 
sional schools in addition to the Graduate De- 
partment, the requirement in at least one such 
school of one or more years of college work 
as a prerequisite for admission to professional 
courses, the combination to be so arranged that 
no professional degree shall be given until the 
satisfactory completion of at least five years of 
study. This action was important, since it for 
the first time defines what an American uni- 
versity is from the standpoint of fifteen of the 
most important of them, and it places all pro- 
fessional study in America in such institutions ul- 
timately upon a graduate basis in that it is pro- 
posed in due time to require that all professional 
work shall be preceded by college work in the man- 
ner indicated. At this meeting, three institutions, 
the State Universities of Illinois, Minnesota, 
and Missouri, were admitted to membership in 
the Association. The officers of the Association 
for the year are: President, University of Michi- 
gan; Vice-President, Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity; Secretary, Harvard University; addi- 
tional members of the executive committee, Cor- 
nell University and Columbia University. The 
next annual meeting of the Association will be 
held at Cornell University on January 7th and 
Sth, 1909. 

ASSUR, Excavations 1n. See ARCH ZOLOGY. 

ASTEROIDS. See Astronomy. 

ASTOR LIBRARY. See New York PUuBLIO 
LIBRARY. 

ASTRONOMY. The year 1908 was chiefly 
noticeable for the discovery of a new satellite of 
Jupiter and the announcement of the probable 
existence of another large planet lying beyond 
the orbit of Neptune. Comets and minor plan- 
ets, variable and double stars, received their 
usual share of attention. Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn again were under observation, and our 
knowledge of the sun has received notable addi- 
tions through the researches of Professor Hale 
and others. The Carnegie Institution at Wash- 
ington established a new observatory in the 
southern hemisphere, located at San Luis, about 
500 miles west of Buenos Ayres, for the purpose 
of making meridian observations of all the stars 
of the southern hemisphere brighter than the 
seventh magnitude, and any others which La- 
caille included in the celestial] survey which he 
made at the Cape of Good Hope in 1750. 

THe Sun. The total eclipse of Jan. 3, 1908, 
was observed by American and English parties 
on Flint Island in the Southern Pacific. The 
American expedition was fitted out by the Lick 
Observatory; the English expedition was due to 
the initiative and munificence of Mr. Frank Mc- 
Clean. Although heavy rain fell until totality, 
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the sky cleared, and both parties were able to 
secure a fine series of photographs of the corona. 
In addition, the Lick observers obtained a num- 
ber of photographs of the spectrum. The eclipse 
was noticeable for the large number of long nar- 
row streamers in the corona, about thirty ex- 
tending to a distance of more than one solar 
diameter, and about half of these to one and a 
half diameters. The photographs of the spec- 
trum showed a shifting of the great intensity of 
the continuous spectrum towards the red, thus 
indicating the lower temperature of the corona 
as compared with that of the photosphere. Sev- 
eral new bright lines were detected. Search was 
also made for an intra-mercurial planet, hut no 
results were obtained. Perrine, who carefull 
examined the plates, concluded that no suc 
planet of sufficient magnitude exists as will a-- 
count for the anomalies of the perturbations of 
Mercury. Successful bolometric measurements 
of the heat of the corona were also made. 

Professor Hansky published a discussion of 
the results abtained from a study of the corona 
photographs taken at Alcocébre (Spain) by the 
Pulkowa expedition during the total solar 
eclipse of Aug. 30, 1905. The principal object 
of the photographs was to determine the velocity 
of the propagation of the coronal matter. The 
corona was of the “maximum” type, shvewing 
intense activity all round the disc. The stream- 
ers were arranged in eight groups. Professor 
Hansky finds that the centres of emission, 
though often near sun spots, do not coincide with 
them. The form and direction of a streamer 
is apparently to some extent dependent «n the 
prominence above which it is found. The veloci- 
ty of the coronal clouds above prominences was 
small, not exceeding 30 kilometers per second, 
while that of the matter at the prorminences 
themselves often approached 300 kilometers per 
second. 

During the year 1908, two estimates >of the 
temperature of the sun were published, both cun- 
siderably in excess of the value determined by 
Féry and Millochau and referred to in the YEAR 
Book for 1907. In Annalen der Physik, Gold- 
hammer, from a discussion of Langley’s observa- 
tions arrives at the conclusion that the probable 
actual temperature of the sun is not less than 
10,000° absolute. In the Bulletin of the Philo- 
sophical Society of Washington, Lummer con- 
siders that the temperature may, with reason- 
able assurance, be assumed to be about 7,000° 
absolute. He discusses the probable nature of 
the solar envelope, and finds that the broadening 
of the vortex. Such a field of force would affect 
lines in the prominences, and other spectral 
phenomena, can be explained by anomalous dis- 
persion in the various layers of the sun’s atmos- 
phere. This was also the view held by Pro- 
fessor Julius of Utrecht, who devised laboratory 
experiments which supported his conclusions in 
a striking manner. According to Lummer and 
Julius, the chromosphere and prominences, fac- 
ule and flocculi, have no objective reality, the 
bright lines of their spectra being merely due to 
the light of the photosphere which is brought to 
us by anomalous dispersion through layers of 
non-homogeneous gases. Astronomers, however, 
hesitate to admit the validity of their arguments, 
and preparations were being made at Mt. Wilson 
Solar Observatory to put these theories to a 
thorough test. 

It is well known that the meridian passage of 
large sun spots is often attended by sudden vari- 
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ations of the terrestrial magnetic elements, and 
to account for this phenomenon, it has been sup- 
ee that the spots were regions of magnetic 
orce, but no strong evidence of this explanation 
has hitherto been forthcoming. Photographs of 
spots taken during June and July with the spec- 
troheliograph of the Mount Wilson Solar Observ- 
atory, using the hydrogen line H& showed 
unmistakable evidence of strong cyclonic motion. 
Professor Hale, discussing these photographs in 
Contributions from the Mount Wilson Solar 
Observatory, suggested that a segregation of 
positively or negatively charged particles rotat- 
ing in a solar vortex would give rise to mag- 
netic lines of force at right angles to the plane 
of the vortex. Such a field of force would affect 
the light proceeding from the spot along the 
lines of force, and would produce the doubling of 
the spectrum lines, with components circularly 
polarised in opposite directions, which is known 
as the Zeeman effect. <A later series of photo- 
graphs, taken for the purpose of testing this sup- 
position, confirmed it in every particular, the 
doubling of the lines being very marked. It 
was evident that the way was open for a sys- 
tematic comparison of the solar and terrestrial 
magnetic fields, which should lead to definite 
advances in the field of terrestrial magnetism. 
See under Puysics paragraph on Magnetic 
Field of Sun Spots. 

Professor Charles Lane Poor, of Columbia 
University, has published an account of his re- 
searches on the figure of the sun. He concludes 
that the commonly accepted belief that the sun 
is a sphere is not warranted, and finds indica- 
tions of a fluctuation of the sun’s shape corre- 
sponding with the ll-year sun spot and aurora 
periods, with possibly a minor fluctuation with a 
28-day period. 

Sun Spots. During most of the months of 
the year 1908, the solar surface was free from 
any marked disturbance, and it would seem as 
though the decline in solar activity which ap- 
parently began in 1906, only to be checked by 
a renewed outburst in 1907, had at last defi- 
nitely set in. At no time during the year was 
there any large individual spots rivalling those 
of 1905 and 1907, but on several occasions large 
groups of spots appeared, some of them cover- 
ing more than a billion square miles of the sun’s 
surface. One of these made its appearance at 
the end of May, and lasted for more than a 
week. About the beginning of August, two 
enormous groups of spots were seen. The more 
southerly, starting as a few small spots, in- 
creased rapidly in size, and in a week had at- 
tained a length of more than 100,000 miles. 
Both groups reappeared at about cne end of the 
month, the more northerly having increased 
enormously, until its area was more than two 
billions of square miles. This group again ap- 
peared about the end of September. It was then 
much smaller, but was still visible to the naked 
eve. Other large groups were noticeable in 
November. 

SaTuRN. In January, 1908, as in October, 
1907, the plane of Saturn’s rings passed through 
the earth. On this occasion, the rings appar- 
ently were completely invisible, although the 
shadow on the planet’s disc was quite notice- 
able. As an explanation of the bright knots 
observed by Professor Campbell in October, 1907, 
T.owell advanced the theory that the rings were 
not flat sheets, but were really flattened tores. 
The central portions of the rings would thus 
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be invisible, but, on both sides of the planet, 
where the depth of each ring in the line of sight 
is considerable, there would be presented the 
phenomena seen by Campbell. 

Towards the close of the year, announce- 
ment was made from the Geneva Observatory of 
the discovery of a new dusky ring surrounding 
the bright rings, but confirmation was lacking. 

JUPITER. On Feb. 28, Mr. Melotte, one of the 
assistants at the Greenwich Observatory, while 

ed in measuring some photographs of the 
sixth and seventh satellites of Jupiter taken at 
Greenwich on Jan. 27, discovered near the planet 
a small object, which at first was supposed to 
be a new asteroid and received the temporary 
designation 1908 cy. Subsequent examination 
by various observers soon made it clear that the 
body was another member of Jupiter's family 
of satellites. The new satellite was the faintest 
and most distant of Jupiter’s satellites yet dis- 
covered. Its orbital motion was retrograde, and, 
according to its most recently published ele- 
ments, its period of revolution was about two 
and a quarter years. 

Professor Barnard, in a brief note in Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten, has published a discussion 
of the observations of the Great Red Spot which 
he had made during the previous thirty years. 
In 1879, he found that the spot exerted some 
peculiar repellent action on the matter of the 
South Equatorial Belt, forming what is known 
as the Red Spot Bay. In 1885 and 1886, the 
bay was very distinctly noticeable, the material 
of the equatorial belt north of, and following, 
the spot being repelled to form the large de- 
pression of the bay. In 1908, the spot had 
become greatly enfeebled and had almost lost all 
color, but the repellent action seemed to 
have lost none of its intensity. The material of 
the equatorial belt had flowed round the spot 
so that it completely surrounded it, but be- 
tween the two the bay was still as noticeable 
as ever. 

Mars. One of the strongest arguments 
against the possibility of Mars being habitable 
has been the failure to detect with certainty 
the presence of water vapor in the atmosphere 
of the planet. This was made the chief text 
of Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace’s Is Mars Habit- 
able? in which he subjected to critical ex- 
amination the arguments presented by Profes- 
sor Lowell in his recent work, Mars and Its 
Canals. Since the publication of these two 
works, Mr. Slipher, one of the assistants at 
the Lowell Observatory at Flagstaff, Arizona, 
has succeeded in photographing the lines due to 
water vapor in the atmosphere of Mars. He 
made use of plates sensitive to the extreme 
red rays, which with prolonged exposures were 
capable of photographing the spectrum in the 
neighborhood of the a band, the most intense of 
the absorption bands due to water vapor. Photo- 
graphs of the spectrum of Mars showed this 
band clearly, while in the spectrum of the moon 
taken on the same plate it was absent, proving 
that the effect was not due to water vapor in 
the terrestrial atmosphere. 

Jovian AstTerors. In the Year Book for 
1907, mention was made of the discovery of 
three minor planets, which have been named 
Achilles, Patroclus and Hector. These minor 
planets are interesting from the close associa- 
tion of their orbits with that of Jupiter. During 
the year 1908 another member, designated 1908 
cs, was added to this group of Jovian asteroids. 
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Various suggestions were made as to the origin 
of the satellites of Jupiter, one being that the 
eighth satellite was the celebrated comet of 
Lexell, with a period of five and a half years, 
which was last seen in 1770. In 1779, this 
comet approached within a million miles of 
Jupiter, and may have been drawn into the 
Jovian system. A more plausible conjecture, 
however, was that of Professor Tarrida del 
Marmol, who is of opinion that the sixth, 
seventh and eighth satellites of Jupiter may 
have originally formed part of the Jovian group 
of asteroids and may have at some time been 
captured by the planet. 

VARIABLE Stars. It had been recognized for 
some years that there was an intimate connec- 
tion between the colors and periods of variable 
stars. Herr Beljawsky, of the Géttingen Ob- 
servatory, contributed to the Astronomische 
Nachrichten an interesting study of this ques- 
tion. Making use of Pickering’s second Cata- 
logue of Variable Stars, in which the color data 
of about 300 stars were given, he found that in 
yeneral the average color ranged from white, 
through yellow and orange, to red with an in- 
crease of period. The only break in the con- 
tinuity of the sequence was in the case of stars 
whose period was 200-250 days, which was more 
yellow, than those whose period was 100-200 
days. The relation between color and_ period 
was more strikingly shown when all stars 
brighter than magnitude 5 and fainter than 
magnitude 9.5 were excluded from consider- 
ation. When the stars are grouped = ac- 
cording to declination, it is found that the 
average color and period of stars in different 
zones remain practically constant, while, 
grouped according to magnitude, the brightest 
stars are found to be the reddest. 

StettaR Spectra. In a short note in As- 
tronomische Nachrichten, Professor W. H. Pick- 
ering suggests the establishment of a new type 
of stellar spectra in addition to the five types 
already recognized. Under this sixth type, he 
would classify a number hitherto placed under 
the fourth type, but containing rays of much 
shorter wave length than the ordinary members 
of this group, peculiar spectra and spectra con- 
taining dark bands. A list of 51 stars which 
conform to the type and almost all of which 
were determined from the Harvard photographs 
is given. 

Comets. The periodic comets due to return 
in 1908 were Giacobini’s (1900, III), Denning’s 
(1881, IV), Encke’s (first observed in 1786) 
and Tempel-Swift’s (1869 III). The year passed 
without the detection of the first two, the 
periods of which are 7 and 8.8 years respectively. 
Tenning’s comet was also missed in 1890 and 
1908-9, its position at those returns being un- 
favorable for observation. Encke’s comet has 
been observed at every reappearance since 1819, 
when its periodic character was first recognized. 
This year proved to be no exception; it was 
first noticed by Woodgate at the Cape Observe- 
tory on May 27. Comet Tempel-Swift, first ob- 
served by Tempel at the end of 1869, and recog- 
nized as periodic by Swift in 1880, has a period 
of about 5.5 years. It was well observed in 
1891, but was not detected at either of its last 
two reappearances, in 1897 and 1903. This year, 
it was discovered by Javelle at Nice on Sept. 
29. Comets Encke and Tempel-Swift are desig- 
nated 1908b and 1908d respectively. 
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Two other comets were also discovered. These 
were: 1908a, a comet discovered by Wolf at 
Heidelberg on Jan. 2, and on account of its posi- 
tion, at first identified as Encke’s. It had pre- 
viously been photographed on Dec. 25, 1907, 
but had been overlooked at the time. It soon 
became evident from the differences between the 
observed positions and those of the published 
ephemeris that it was not Encke’s comet. Dr. 
Backlund, director of the Pulkowa Observatorr, 
suggested that possibly Encke’s comet had 
divided itself into two parts, and that this part 
had been deflected, by the process of dislocation, 
from its original orbit. Some weight is lent 
to this explanation, as the true Encke, whca 
discovered, was at some distance from the pre- 
dicted position, though its motion in right as- 
cension agreed with that given in the ephemeris. 

1908c. A new comet discovered photographic- 
ally by Morehouse at the Yerkes Observatory on 
Sept. 1. When first observed it possessed a 
long, continuous tail. Visually, it consisted 
of a diffuse nebulous mass with a not very dis- 
tinct tail. It rapidly grew brighter, and, to- 
wards the end of Senteniber, became just visible 
to the naked eye. The tail at this time was 
double and about 40 minutes in length. On 
Oct. 1 the tail had disappeared, although it was 
detected again on Oct. 3 when it was shorter 
than before. During October, the tail under- 
went a series of startling changes, apparently 
due to the fact that the comet, in its journev 
through space, had encountered a number of 
meteor streams of different densities. At one 
time the tail had a large bright condensation at 
some distance from the head. This condensation, 
which, on Oct. 15, was 360,000 miles from the 
head, was travelling with accelerated motion at 
the rate of about 9 miles per second, and, on 
Oct. 16, was nearly a million miles from the 
head. A narrow stream of luminous matter con- 
nected it with the head, while from it proceeded 
numerous streamers forming a fan-shaped tail. 
Other condensations appeared, which gave the 
comet the appearance of having sloughed its 
tails. 

MINoR PLaneTs. Again, the number of minor 
planets announced as new during the year 1908 
exceeds the century, and, as usual, the credit 
for their discovery rests chiefly with Prof. Max 
Wolf, of the Heidelberg Observatory, and his 
assistants, and Rev. Joel Metcalf of Taunton, 
Mass. The number announced was 120, exceed- 
ing by fifteen the total for 1907, and mag 
short of the total for 1906 by eight only. O 
these 103 were discovered during the year. They 
have been provisionally designated by letters 
ranging time BM to FK, with the additional 
letters CE*, CL’, DO’, and pT*. Sixty-seven of 
these were first announced from Heidelberg by 
Wolf (10), and his assistants, Kopff (52), 
Lorenz (4), and Scheifele (1). One of those 
announced by Wolf (Ea, discovered on Sept. 21) 
had, however, been found on the previous day 
by Metcalf, and another (Fu, discovered on Dec. 
31) was said to be doubtful. Of the remaining 
36 discovered during 1908, 30 were due to Met- 
calf (Tauton, Mass.), 2 to Melotte (Green- 
wich), 2 to Palisa (Vienna), 1 to Davidson 
(Greenwich), and 1 to Hirayama (Tokyo). 
Several were identified with previously dis- 
covered asteroids and it was thought that more 
would prove to be the same as known bodies 
when their orbits had been determined with suf- 
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ficient accuracy. CJ, discovered by Melotte on 

Jan. 27, proved to be an eighth satellite of 

Jupiter, as already mentioned. 

Besides the minor planets enumerated above, 
there were seventeen others, discovered in pre- 
vious years, but only recently identified. One 
of these ov® was found by Barnard as long 
ago as 1904, but was thought at the time to 
be Phebe, the then recently discovered ninth 
satellite of Saturn. The remaining sixteen, 
designated by letters zw* to zw4, AF*=AaNa8, to 
AN*, BJ® were discovered by Metcalf in 1907, 
but their identification was overlooked at the 
time on account of their discoverer’s illness. 

During the year 1908, the following minor 

lanets received permanent numbers, ranging 

rom 636 to 659: 

1907 XP (=—636); YE (—637); ZQ (—638), 
ZT, ZW, ZX, ZY, ZZ; AA (==644), AB, 
ee AD, AE, AF, AM, AN, AU; BK 

—653). 
1908 ee oe BS, BU, BV, BW; CS 
—659). 

AU (= 652) and BM (— 654) are the only two 
planets which have received names during the 
year. They have been named Jubilatriv and 
Belinda a shag ek 

BM, the first discovery of the year 1908, was 
the brightest minor planet which had been dis- 
covered for some years. Its brightness was esti- 
mated at about 9.5. cs belongs to the Achilles 
group of asteroids which travel in orbits near 
that of Jupiter. See subheading Jovian Aster- 
oids 


EXTRA-NEPTUNIAN PLANET. During Decem- 
ber, Professor W. H. Pickering of the Harvard 
Observatory announced that, as the result of 
an investigation, a preliminary notice of which 
was communicated to the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences in November, he had ob- 
tained evidence of the existence of a planet 
lying beyond Neptune. Its position was indi- 
cated for 1909 as in right ascension 7 hr. 47 
min. and declination 21° North. 

SYSTEMATIC MOTIONS OF THE Stars. In 1905, 
Professor Kapteyn pointed out that the stars 
surrounding us form a dual system. From a con- 
sideration of the motions of the stars of Brad- 
ley’s catalogue, numbering about 2600, he was 
able to demonstrate the existence of two great 
streams of stars of nearly equal importance, in 
motion relative to each other and to the sun. 
There are, therefore, two regions of the sky where 
the stellar density tends to increase, and not 
one, as had formerly been the generally accepted 
opinion. Two years later, Eddington extended 
Kapteyn’s researches to include the motions of 
the stars given in the catalogues of Groombridge 
and Carrington. These stars are confined to a 
region within 52° .of the north pole. Their 
number is considerably larger than that con- 
sidered by Kapteyn, being over 5000. They also 
include a much larger proportion of faint stars. 
Each of the zones embraced in these two cata- 
logues was divided into more restricted regions, 
and for each region was constructed a curve in 
which the radius vector in a given direction is 
proportional to the number of stars whose mo- 
tion is in that direction. If there existed only 
one stream of stars, each curve ought to possess 
a single maximum radius vector. Almost all 
of the curves, however, had two pronounced 
maxima, and could be decomposed into two 
simple curves, thus confirming Kapteyn’s views. 
When the pairs of maximum radii were exam- 
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ined it was found that they could be separ- 
ated into two groups, the members of each of 
which converged aimost exactly to the same 
pant of the sky. The two streams appear to 

almost equivalent in point of numbers, dis- 
tribution, distance, brilliancy and the char- 
acter of their spectra. One of the streams, 
however, has much more pronounced maxima 
than the other, indicating that its velocity is 
between three and four times as great as that 
of the other streams. 

During the year 1908, these researches atill 
further were extended by Professor Dyson, the 
Astronomer Royal of Scotland, in the Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. He 
chose only stars of large proper motion—about 
from 20 to 80 minutes per century—well dis- 
tributed over the heavens. Of the 1100 stars 
considered, about 160 were situated within 52° 
of the north pole, about the same number were 
within 50° of the south pole, while the re- 
mainder were distributed over a belt 30° N. and 
S. of the equator. The effect of the exclusion 
of the stars of small proper motion is to bring 
out more strongly the character of the two 
streams, at the same time eliminating to a large 
extent the effects of errors of observation. This 
is noticeably the case with the stars of Stream 
II. 


The positions of the apices of the two streams, 
az determined in the three discussions, are 
‘shown below: 


| Stream I. . | Stream IT. 

RA. | Decl. R.A. | Decl. 

eet ete els 85° 11° S 260° 48° S 
Eddington 90° 19° S 292° 58° S 
$ON sh adcew wee es 94° 7’S 240° 74° S 


HALLEY’s ComMET. This famous comet, the re- 
turn of which is expected in 1910, has been 
the subject of an extended research by Messrs. 
Cowell and Crommelin of the Greenwich Ob- 
servatory. The object of the research was two- 
fold, first, to determine with the necessary 
accuracy the date of the comet’s perihelion pas- 
sage in 1910, and second, to trace backwards 
the course of the comet and to identify its 
several returns. In his calculations of the date 
of return, Pontécoulant failed to take into 
account the perturbations due to Jupiter and 
Saturn. These combine to advance the date 
of perihelion passage, and the date now 
set is April 8, 1910. On May 12, the comet 
will be nearest the Earth. Hind traced back 
the returns of the comet to B. c. 12, identifying 
it at each appearance wth some notable comet 
recorded in Chinese or European annals. Of 
these, perhaps the two most famous appearances 
were those of 1066 and 1456. In the former year 
it caused universal consternation throughout 
Europe, and was looked upon as a presage of the 
success of the Norman invasion of England. 
One celebrated record of its appearance at that 
time is to be seen in the Bayeux Tapestry, which 
is supposed to have been worked by Matilda, the 
Queen of William the Conqueror, and her ladies. 
Three years before the second of these ev ESSE 
ances, Constantinople had fallen into the hands 
of the Turks, whose conquest of Europe seemed 
then to be assured, and the comet was held to 
be the forerunner of greater woes. The tail 
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of the comet at this time was nearly 70 degrees in 
length, making it a magnificent spectacle. 
Cowell and Crommelin find that Hind’s identi- 
fications are in the main correct, the only errors 
being in the case of the apparitions of 608, 837, 
912, and 1223. In the last case, their calcula- 
tions give 1222 as the date of return. This 
was the date of a comet recorded by the Chinese, 
and also mefitioned in European records. The 
records, however, are conflicting, but it is found 
that a satisfactory identification is obtained by 
accepting the Chinese records as they stand, and 
by making a change in the interpretation of the 
European records. The calculations have been 
carried back beyond the earliest date of Hind’s 
identifications, and the return of B. c. 87 has 
been identified with fair certainty, that of B. c. 
240 with some probability, while a comet which 
appeared in B. C. 467 is pointed out as being 
possibly identical with Halley’s. At this. point 
the enquiry into the past history of the comet 
is brought to a complete standstill through lack 
of earlier observational material. 

Mount WItson Soxtag OpssErvaTory. The 
tower telescope of the Mt. Wilson Solar Ob- 
servatory has been completed. It consists of 
a tower 65 feet in height on the summit of which 
is mounted a celostat and a second mirror, 
which receive the rays of the Sun and reflect 
them vertically downward through a horizontal 
objective 12 inches in diameter placed just below 
the mirror. The focal length of the objective 
is 60 feet, and an image of the Sun six and a 
half inches in diameter is formed near the level 
of the ground, where it enters the slit of a 
Littrow grating spectrograph of 30 feet focal 
length. This stands in a deep well with con- 
crete walls, constructed in the ground immedi- 
ately below the tower. The telescope is to be 
used in investigating the peculiarities of the 
solar disturbances such as the sun spots and the 
coronal streamers. Among the novel features 
introduced in this instrument may be mentioned 
the extremely thick mirrors for the purpose of 
reducing the distortion due to the sun’s rays, 
and the subterranean spectroscope chamber 
which is practically constant in temperature. 
Preliminary tests show that the telescope gives 
superior definition to the Snow telescope. 

Books. Among the more important works 

ublished during 1908 may be mentioned the 
ollowing: Hale, Study of Stellar Evolution ; 
Poor, The Solar System ; Dolmage, Astronomy of 
To-day; Arrhenius, Worlds in the Making: 
Wallace. Js Mars Habitable? Hagen, Atlas 
Stellarum Variabilium, 6th Series. 


ATHENS, Excavations IN. See ARCH, 
OLOGY. 


ATHLETICS, Track anv FIEtp. The thirty- 
third annual track and field contests of the 
Intercollegiate Amateur Athletic Association of 
America were held in Philadelphia on May 29 
and 30, 1908. The contestants were greatly 
handicapped by rain and mud, and the only 
new records established were in the 120-yard 
hurdles and in the pole vault. A. B. Shaw, 
of Dartmouth, in the preliminary trial, ran the 
120-yard hurdles in 15 1/5 seconds, equalling 
the world’s record, made by A. C. Kraenzlein 
in 1898, and breaking the intercollegiate record 
of 15 2/5 seconds, held by the same athlete 
since 1889. In the pole vault, Dray, Nelson 
and Gilbert, of Yale, and Cook, of Cornell, tied 
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at 12 feet, excelling the previous intercollegiate 
mark of 11 feet 1134 inches, made by Dray in 
1907. 
points. The number of points scored by other 
colleges was: Pennsylvania, 2914; Yale, 22; 
Harvard, 1714; Dartmouth, 17; Michigan and 
Swarthmore, 6 each; Princeton, 4; Syracuse, 
3; Columbia, 2. The fourteenth annual athletic 
carnival of the University of Pennsylvania was 
held on April 25. The only record broken was 
in the pole vault, which was won by Dray, of 
Yale, with a vault of 12 feet 614 inches. The 
two-mile relay was won by Michigan and the 
one-mile relay by Pennsylvania. 

The University of Chicago won the Western 
intercollegiate meet, held at Chicago on June 
6, scoring 24 points. The standing of the re- 
maining colleges was: Leland Stanford and 
Wisconsin, 20 points each; Illinois, 18 points; 
Grinnell, 8 points. In the dual meet between 
Yale and Harvard, held at Cambridge on May 
16, several new collegiate records were made. 
Roberts, of Yale, ran the 120-yard hurdles in 
15 1-5 seconds; Gilbert, of Yale, vaulted 12 
feet 334 inches; Stephenson, of Harvard, put 
the 16 lb. shot 43 feet 14 inch; and Witcher, 
of Harvard, ran the half-mile in 1 minute 
58 3/5 seconds. The final score was Yale, 
60 1/5; Harvard, 43 4/5. The results of other 
dual meets, held during the year, were: Yale, 
73; Princeton, 31; Harvard, 68; Dartmouth, 
49; Cornell, 80; Princeton, 37. 

The championship games of the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union took place at Travers Island, N. Y., on 
September 18 and 19. No new records were 
made in the junior events, which were won by 
the Irish-American. A. C., with a total of 35 
oints. Other scores were: N. Y. A. C., 31; 

rookline M.G.T.T., 11; Montreal A. A. A.,, 
9; Swedish-American A. C., 8; Pastime A. C., 
7; Mercury A. C., 5; Chicago A. A., and Acorn 
A. A., 4 each. In the senior contests the Irish- 
American A. C. won 6 events; N. Y. A. C., 5; 
Chicago A. A., 2; and the Olympic A. C., and 
the Montreal A. C., 1 each. The national all- 
round championship of the American Athletic 
Union, held at Long Island City on September 
_T, was won by John Bredemus, of Princeton 
University, who scored a total of 5809 points 
in ten events. J. Mahoney, of the N. Y. A. C., 
was second with 5321 points. The record is 
713014 points, made by Martin Sheridan in 
1907. J. J. Eller, of the Irish-American A. C., 
ran the 220-yard hurdles in 24 4/5 seconds, 
establishing a new record. See OLYMPIC 
GAMES. 


ATOM. See Puysics. 
ATOMIC WEIGHTS. See CHEMISTRY. 


AUSTRALIA, CoMMONWEALTH oF. The 
area. and population, exclusive of aborigines, of 
the Commonwealth of Australia are shown in 
the following table, by States: 


| | 
Area sq. | Population |Pop. Dec. 
miles | 1901 31, 1907 


New South Wales .. 310,872 1,359,341 1,571,267 
Victoria ...ccccccce 87.884 1,201,133 1,258,140 
ode ear toe ee ee 670,500 503,266 546,467 

outh Australia.... 903,690 362,604 396,028 
Western Australia . 975,920 184,124 263,846 
Tasmania ..cccoees [| 26,215 172,475 181,624 


Commonwealth .... | 2,974,581 | 3,782,943 | 4,217,372 
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Cornell won the meet with a total of 34. 
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In 1907, the population consisted of 2,232,997 
males and 1,984,375 females. 

The marriages, births, and deaths in 1907, 
and their rates per 1,000 mean population, are 
shown in the following table: 


| 
| Marriages Births Deaths 
No. Rate No. Rate|| No. Rate 

| | ] 
N. S. Wales...... 12,189|7.84{| 42,195| 27.14) |16,410/10.56 
Victoria ......... 9,575/7.68|| 31,369 | 26.16| |14,542| 11.66 
Queensland Be ar 4,105|7.68|| 14,542}26.87|| 5,599/10.35 
S. Australia ..... 3,079|7.94|| 9,236/23.82|| 3,828] 9.87 
W. Australia .... 2,114|8.02|| 7,711/29.24)| 2,924/11.08 
Tasmania ....... | 1,411|7.91|| 5,291|29.68]] 2,001/11.22 
Commonwealth 


|32,473| 7.78] {110,344 | 26.45 | [45,304 |10.86 
| | ii | | | 


The number of arrivals and departures by 
land and sea in 1907 is shown in the following 
table, the excess of arrivals over departures 
giving approximately the number of immi- 
grants: 


| Arrivals 


Departures 


New South Wales 
VictOTia® eid hese S Shae SEES 
Queensland .............. 
South Australia .......... 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 


The population of the capital cities, as esti- 
mated at the end of 1907 is as follows: Sydney, 
N. S. W., 550,600; Melbourne, V., 538,000; Bris- 
bane, Q., 135,655; Adelaide, S. A., 178,300; 
Perth, W. A., 50,380; Hobart, T., 35,685. In 
1908, the seat of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment was at Melbourne. The choice of a district 
for the federal capital was made towards the 
end of the year 1908, and the Yass-Canberra 
district, in New South Wales, 193 miles south- 
west of Sydney and 395 miles from Melbourne, 
was selected by the Federal Parliament. 

IMMIGRATION. In 1908, arrangements were 
made with the Italian government for the in- 
troduction of Italian agriculturists into West- 
ern Australia. Land is to be assigned to them 
contiguous to the railways, and settlement is 
to be made on one side of the line only, it being 
intended to have British settlers on the other 
side to prevent exclusiveness. Arrangements 
are to be made with an agricultural bank for 
advancing money to the settlers, and schools 
for teaching English, as well as religious and 
medical needs, are to be provided by the State 
government until such time as the settlers will 
be able to undertake such responsibilities on 
their own account. The immigrants will pay a 
small rent for 18 years, at the end of which 
period they will become freehold owners. An 
experiment was first to be made with 100 
families. 

EpucaTIon. Education is entirely under the 
control of the separate States. In New South 
Wales instruction is compulsory between the 
ages of 6 and 14. School fees were abolished 
in Oct., 1906, and education is now free. In 
1907, the State primary schools had 65,745 
teachers and 276,037 pupils, with an average 
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attendance of 152,607. Other State schools, in- 
cluding evening schools, high schools, etc., and 
private schools, had 3,625 teachers and 65,326 
pupils. Of the private schools, the Roman 
Catholic schools had 1,871 teachers and 42,106 
pupils in 1906. The University of Sydney, with 
about 1,050 students, receives an annual sub- 
sidy from the State. The Technical College, 
with numerous branch schools, had 15,594 
students in 1906. 

In Victoria, primary secular education is 
free and compulsory between the ages of 6 and 
14. In 1907, the State primary schools had 
4,721 teachers and 231,759 pupils, with an 
average attendance of 147,270. The State 
offers no secondary education, but there may be 
awarded annually 80 scholarships, each tenable 
for three years. Private schools had in 1907, 
2,313 teachers and 147,270 pupils, about half 
the pupils being in Roman Catholic schools. 
There were under the Education Department 
three working men’s colleges, five schools of 
arts, nine schools of mines, two agricultural 
and one horticultural colleges. The University 
of Melbourne, with about 900 students, receives 
aid from the State. Affiliated with it are an 
Anglican, a Presbyterian, and a Wesleyan 
college, and the School of Mines at Ballarat. 

In Queensland, primary secular education is 
free and legally compulsory. In 1907, the State 
primary schools had 2,394 teachers and 105,382 
pupils, with an average attendance of 66,849. 
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The State also maintains a number of sec- 
ondary schools and grants annually a consider- 
able number of scholarships, tenable for three 
years. There are a number of institutions 
giving technical instruction outside working 
hours, with about 4,300 students. Private 
schools had in 1907, 753 teachers and 15,385 
pupils. In South Australia, secular education 
is free and compulsory. In 1906, the State 
primary schools had 1,429 teachers and 62,822 
pupils, with an average attendance of 40,308; 
private schools had 722 teachers and 10,570 
pupils. The State grants a number of scholar- 
ships, tenable through college and university. 
There are several denominational secondary 
schools, a training college for teachers, ete. 
The University of Adelaide, endowed by the 
State with considerable tracts of land, has 
about 700 students. In Western Australia, 
primary education is compulsory. In 1906 the 
State primary schools had 973 teachers and 
28,927 pupils, with an average attendance of 
24,973; private schools had 263 teachers and 
7,515 pupils. In Tasmania, primary education 
is compulsory. In 1906, the State primary 
schools had 546 teachers and 24,221 pupils; 
private schools had 8,833 pupils. There are 
two technical schools, two schools of mines, 
and an examining and degree-conferring uni- 
versity. The State grants several scholarships. 

MINERALS. The value of the mineral pro- 
duction in 1907 is shown in the accompanying table. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION, 1907. 


| | 
Gold | Silver | Copper Tin Coal Others Total 
WN. S. Wales.... £1,060,730 £257,314 | £727.774| £293,306 £2,922,419 £5,043,748 £10,295,290 
Victoria ....... 2,954,617 4,355 2,356 10,561 79, 95,469 3,147,069 
ecccmsiand ere 1,978,938 112,540 | 1,028,179] 496,766 222, 293,605 4,132,163 
outh Australia. 36,602 |Not Given 714,625 44,176 118,560 913,863 
West’n Australia 7,210,749 25,382 180,387] 158,648 65,158 3,742 7,634,066 
Tasmania ...... 277,607 Not Given 869,666} 501,681 50,057 578,148 2,277,159 
Commonwealth . 13,609,243 Not en 3,522,887} 1,506,107 3,329,500 | 6,133,272 | 28,399,600 


The total mineral production of Australia 
down to the end of 1907 amounted to £692,321,- 
274, of which gold represented £488,422,978; 
silver, over £4,363,773; copper, £49,295,016; 
tin, £26,011,526; coal, £59,717,864; all other, 
£64,510,117. For the year ending Dec. 31, 1908, 
the Australian output of gold was estimated at 
$3,085,610 in value, as compared with $3,182,381 
in 1907. The production in every State shows 
a decline, except South Australia, where it in- 
creased in value by $14,500. 

In the following statement some additional 
information is given concerning the mineral 
production of the separate States. 

In New South Wales the value of silver-lead 
in 1907 was £3,659,632; coal production, 8,657,- 
924 tons; lead, 19,768 tons, valued at £374,182; 
zine, 237,219 tons, valued at £536,620; coke, 
254,609 tons, £159,316; cement, £144,548. In 
Queensland, the production of coal in 1907 was 
683,272 tons; lead, 5,157 tons, £75,330; wolf- 
ram, 615 tons, £89,767; gems, £40,500. The 
pearl fisheries of Thursday Island yield the 
finest pearls in the world, one of which, valued 
at $15,000, was in 1908 forwarded to London. 
The export of pearl shell from Thursday Island 
in 1906 amounted to 994,448 lbs., valued at 


£47,423; béche-de-mer, 293,888 Ibs., valued at 
£13,938; tortoise shell, 3,659 Ilbs., valued at 
£2,007. In West Australia, the production of 
coal in 1907 was 142,373 tons. 

AGRICULTURE. The following table shows, by 
States, the total area (acres) under cultiva- 
tion, the area under crops, and that under 
artificially sown pasture, in 1907: 


Under 

Under [| Under [Artificial 

Cultivation! Crops Pasture 

Sh A ee 

New S. Wales .... 3,916,956 2,572,873 | 736,080 

Victoria .....eseee 4,126,823 3,232,623 | 1,095,471 

euecosiand S bia earsue 642,979 532,624 76,943 

. Australia ...... 3,246,824 2,150,291° 23,679* 

W. Australia ..... 579,425 460,825 6.787 

Tasmania ........ 290,576 257,028 | 465,673 
Commonwealth 


* 1906. 


The areas under principal crops in 1907-8 
are shown in the following, in acres: 
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| Wheat Barley Maize | Potatoes | Hay 
| 
| | 
N.S. Wales ccc ccc cc ccc cc ccc ccc ccee cc ce nsec eccvccere 1,390,171 11,890 160,980 $1,917 541,761 
ViCtOFia cic swe cee es 6 e466 eke hee Wet 8 Oo wee Se ses a's 1,847,121 63,074 10,844 54,149 682,194 
Ucensland ..ccccccccvecscccrcerccecssssscesssesece 82,461 6,943 127,119 7,889 24,087 
g Australia . cc cc ccc ccc cc ccc cc cer cccsecesresesccces 1,753,755 28,122° —_—_—— 9,894° 271,067 
W. Australia oc ccc ccc ccc ccc cree cece n seen ncecceces 280,549 6,007 87 1,836 130,508 
Tasmania. 3 5i6 bois 6605's Seateie seers sae e <s eNvGG ewe ees 30,794 5,852 —_—— 38,640 73,859 
Commonwealth .....ccccccccccceeccccscccccecscresess 5,384,851 121,888 299,080 | 144,325 j 1,753,426 
eT 
* 1906-7. 
The yield of the principal crops in 1907-8 was as follows: 
ie Eg = 
; | | 
Wheat Barley Maize | Potatoes | Hay 
bushels bushels bushels | tons tons 
N. S. Wales Terre er eae ea Ce oe ee ee ee ee 9,155,884 75,268 4,528,540 | 55,882 367,800 
NiClOCIE. Soa eek heat nec RSG Aes Bod sts weer hes 12,100,780 059,295 508,761 135,110 682,370 
wiccnsland CREED Re Gai ewe URE eee Oese esos 693,5 64,881 | 3,093,789 =| 13,177 77,601° 
y AUSEEAUA’. ocnca age ssauestnr cen uncnt eens nace wena. 19,135,557 491,246 | —— 22, 277° 315.857 
Wi -AUustr@ligy cca vocsadnatipesorntqutseheemowtanweens 2,933,350 75,965 1,080 5,659 136,625 
T Sra) aie 65s be A wae SR ew eae 644,235 149, 186 | —— 145,483 98,406 
Comimonwealth: | os. geincereadekediivelice eevee’ decand 44,663,333 | 1,915,841 8,132,170 | 377,583 1,678,659 
* 1906-7. 


The area under sugar-cane in New South 
Wales was 17,953 acres; that crushed, 9,916 
acres; yield of cane, 277,300 tons. The acreage 
under sugar in New South Wales has been de- 
creasing, due to the superior attractiveness of 
dairy farming. The output of sugar in New 
South Wales in 1907-8 was 29,000 tons; in 
1908-9, 27,000. 

The cultivation of cotton in Queensland, 
abandoned in 1899-1900, was resumed in 1902, 
when 8 acres were planted. In 1907, there were 
300 acres under cotton, yielding 109,294 Ibs. of 
unginned cotton. Over one-half the area—152 
acres—was cultivated at Cairns. The area 
under sugar-cane in 1907 was 126,810 acres; 
that crushed, 94,384 acres; yield of cane, 1,665,- 
028 tons. The acreage under cane declined 
6,474, and that crushed, 3,810, as compared 
with 1906, while the tonnage of cane was 63,752 
tons less. Nevertheless, the output of sugar 
was 188,307 tons—an increase of 3,930 tons 
over 1906. For 1908-9 the sugar output was 
estimated at 160,000 tons. The area planted in 
tobacco in 1907 was 459 acres, against 666 
acres in 1906, and the crop was 2,442 cwts., 
against 6,454 cwts. in 1906. The production 
of tobacco is practically confined to the South- 
ern Downs, in the districts of Inglewood and 
Texas. The coffee production in 1907 was 
- 112,453 Ibs.—an average of 433 Ibs. per acre. 

In South Australia wine culture is becoming 
one of the most important industries. In 1898 
there were 18,761 acres under vines, with 8,021,- 
070 vines bearing and -1,803,367 non-bearing. 
In 1907 the area increased to 22,586 acres, with 
10,599,712 vines bearing, and 1,523,999 non- 
bearing. The wine production in 1907 was 
2,495,434 gallons, and the wine in stock was 
5,392,245 gallons. About one-fourth of the 
annual production is exported. The manufac- 
ture of spirits in 1906 was 335,412 gallons. 
The export of apples in 1908 was the highest 
on record—147,251 cases, of which 110,294 went 
to Great Britain, and 19,058 to the European 
continent. A fibrous growth known as Post- 
donia Australis, covers an area many miles in 
extent in Spencer Gulf, South Australia, and 
often reaches within three or four feet of the 
surface of the water. Large samples have been 


raised and cleaned, and it is believed that the 
discovery will be of great commercial value. 
The fibre is similar to jute tow, is strong, not 
inflammable, and absorbs dye very freely. A 
British-American company has secured an area 
of 5 square miles, and an Adelaide company 
has obtained the righte to 16 square miles. In 
the latter part of 1908 there was formed in 
Melbourne a syndicate, which has secured 15 
square miles, situated about 25 miles from 
Port Pirie. The concession contains 12 feet of 
fibre under 4 feet of water. The syndicate pro- 
posed to obtain a special dredge, on which there 
will be complete accommodation for washing, 
drying, and packing. The estimated area under 
wheat in 1908-9 was 1,727,692 acres, and the 
estimated yield, 19,979, 746 bushels. The esti- 
mated area under hay in 1908-9 was 334,408 
acres, and the estimated yield, 504,311 tons. 

The number of live stock in 1907 is shown 
in the following table: 


| | 

| Horses Cattle | Sheep | Pigs 

| | 

| | | 
N.S. Wales....... | 578,326 | 2,746, ey | 44,531,839 | 216,145 
Victoria ..ccee- | 424,648 | 1,842,807 | 14,146,734 | 211.002 
ee 488, 486 | 3,892,232 16,738,047 133,246 

. Australia . bel 224.447%|  680.095*| 6,916,000 | 112,277* 

W. Australia ..| 113,117 | 759,046 3,694,852 53,115 
Tasmania ..... 40.392 | 215,046 1,744,800 46.704 
Commonwealth 


i 869,416 | 10,136,096 | “87,772,632 al 


* 1906. 


The Australian wool year ends in June. The 
wool production of 1906-7 was 561,927,000 Ibs. ; 
of 1907-8, 539,762,000 Ibs. The sales of wool in 
1907-8 amounted to 1,218,772 bales (of about 
334 lbs. each), or about 74.9 of the total pro- 
duction. Owing to the fall in prices in October, 
1907, sales were restricted, and in the middle 
of 1908 it was reported that about 36,000 bales 
were being carried over. The progress of closer 
settlement and diversified farming, i. @., agri- 
cultural and pastoral combined, is illustrated in 
the following table, published by the New 
South Wales government statistician, concern- 
ing the classification of sheep flocks in that 
State at the close of 1897 and 1907. The in- 
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crease of small flocks and the decrease of large 
flocks are striking. 


| 1897 | 1907 

Size of flocks |Flocks| Sheep |Flocks | Sheep 
500 and under .... | 6,926 1,249,492 12,321 2,018,284 
501 to 1,000 ...... 2,450 | 1,920,485 3,602 | 2,694,450 
1,001 to 2,000 ..... 1,767 | 2,710,546 8,148 | 4,587,219 
2,001 to 5,000 ..... 1,383 4,511,676 2,354 7,245,911 
5,001 to 10,000 .. 651 | 4,625,398 835 | 5,837,076 
10,001 to 20,000 ... 436 | 6,230,663 520 | 7,388,940 
20,001 to 650,000 oH 406 | 12,468,278 320 | 9,392,069 
50,001 to 100,000 .. 104 | 6,972,298 66 | 4,359,321 
100,001 and over .| 21 3,264,061 7 938,569 
T Ota). cacauass 14,144 | 43,952,897 | 23,173 | 44,461,839 


The following table shows the sheep flocks in 
New South Wales classified according to the 
number contained therein and the area of hold- 
ings on which they are pastured: 


Area of holdings (acres) | Flocks | Sheep 


1 and under 51 ......cceccccees 1,266 32,529 
61 and under 101 .........cee0e. 811 45,001 
101 and under 501 ..........20-- 5,611 1,059,165 
501 and under 1,001 ............ | 4,399 2,023,708 
1,001 and under 5,001 ........... | 7,739 10,515,524 
6,001 and under 10,001 .......... 1,391 5,037,113 
10,001 and under 20,001 ......... 762 5,318,247 
20,001 and under 50,001 ......... 579 7,336,7 
60,001 and under 100,001 ....... 227 4,751,639 
100,001 and upward................. 249 8,205,802 
Ill-defined areas ..... cc ccc ceeee 139 136,369 
TE OUAL. neta s © eee eek | 23,173 | 44,461,839 


The Commonwealth Bounties Act of 1907 pro- 
vided for the appropriation of £339,000 for the 
payment of bounties during a period of 15 


@eeeveeevesensevoeeeeaneeseorereeeeeeeeveeteeaeeeevenee 
@eeevee@e@eoeeoaoesneevreeveveeweeeeeeeeee eevee eee ee &@ Oe 


Tasmania 


eeoeeeaeeeoeveen eevee eeesvneeneneveeeveevreeaeveeseeoseaeneee 


FOREIGN COMMERCE. In 1907, the total im- 
ports amounted to £51,809,033, and the total 
exports to £72,824,247, against £44,729,506 and 
£69,737,763 respectively in 1906. The 1907 im- 
ports included £1,834,200 specie and bullion, 
consisting mainly of gold imported from New 
Zealand for coining and trans-shipment. The 
amount of specie and bullion included in the 
1907 exports was £72,824,247. The principal 
articles of import were: Apparel and textiles, 
£12,582,557; iron and steel plate, bars, etc., 
£2,443,563; metal manufactures, £3,929,828; 
agricultural implements, £409,502; other ma- 
chinery, £2,754,596; jute goods, £1,373,667; 
timber, £1,606,290; tea, £1,153,322. The prin- 
cipal exports of merchandise were: Butter, £2,- 
890,531; wheat, £4,802,723; flour, £1,296,348; 
wool, £28,891,830; copper, £3,457,226; frozen 
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years, commencing on July 1, 1907, on certain 
goods produced in Australia, including ginned 
cotton, flax, hemp, jute, sisal hemp, cottonseed 
and linseed supplied to oil factories for the 
manufacture of oil, uncleaned rice, rubber, 
coffee, high grade cigar leaf tobacco, dried 
dates, dried or candied fruit for export, combed 
wool for export, and preserved fish. The. 
bounty on coffee is ld. per lb., and the industry 
is further encouraged by an import duty of 3d. 
per lb. The bounty on cigar leaf is 2d. per Ib. 

MANUFACTURES. The manufactures are 
mainly confined to the treatment of perishable 
materials, such as meat preserving, butter and 
cheese making, wogl cleaning, sugar manufac- 
turing, wine making, distilleries and breweries, 
flour milling, the making of biscuits, jams, 
pickles, condiments, etc. Other industries are: 
Clothing, boots and shoes, bricks, pottery, etc. 
Industries of a more complex character are 
represented by the iron works at Lithgow, N. 
S. W., machine shops and metal works. In 
1908, the Commonwealth government secured a 
site at Lithgow for the erection of the first 
Australian small arms factory. At first only 
rifles were to be manufactured, but later the 
manufacture of shells was to be undertaken. It 
was the object of the government to be in a 
position to manufacture the bulk of the war ma- 
terials required for Australian defense. The 
following table presents some details regarding 
these Australian industries in 1906 and 1907, 
by States: 


No: of Value of Value of Val F 

"2 .|Workers {| Plant and | Land and Sue 2 

Factories | Machinery |} Premises Output 
4,387 87,194 — —-- 
4,530 $0,903 £6,771,458 £8,376,642 £30,399,945 
1,725 (28,856 4,088,379 2,371,428 11,106,979 
1,018 20,306 — —_—_— —— 
802 13,739 1,913,436 1,893,019 ——— 
373 8,441 841,883 980,837 —_—— 


mutton and lamb, £1,377,502; hides and skins, 
£2,823,376; tallow, £1,017,198; tin, £1,122,474. 
The distribution of imports according to coun- 
tries of origin was as follows: Great Britain, 
£26,446,728; British possessions, £5,076,081; 
foreign countries, £18,974,833, of which £1,742,- 
623 came from France, £4,623,136 from Ger- 
many, £6,765,182 from the United States, £632,- 
486 from Belgium, £681,905 from Switzerland, 
and £575,045 from Japan. Provisional United 
States returns for 1908 give American imports 
from Australia at $11,502,739, and American ex-. 
ports to Australia, $26,471,918. 

CoMMUNICATIONS. The total railway mileage 
on June 30, 1907, was 15,250 miles. The details 
respecting the operation of State railways in 
1907 are shown in the following table: 


Miles Open| Receipts { Expenditure | Net Earnings Interest Surplus or 
on Loans Deficiency- 
en ee eneen nn  —— ee 


‘ | | 
Ne Se. Wales os cassvcsseeudwas | 3,473 £4,944,134 | £2,714,839 £2, 229,295 £1,605. 
ViGtOTia: hice Seeectcaee ea aes 3,400 | 4,022,231 | 2,370,605 | 1,651,536 | prep | “ane 
Queensland .........0.eeeee. 3,197 1,949,240 956,129 111 917, 76,048 
S. Australia®.........0.c. cece | 1,977 | 1,589,386 881,285 708,101 555,871 152,230 
W. Australia .............. | 1,764 | 1,537,333 | 1,135,907 401,426 358,734 42.692 
Tasmania *.............6.05. {462 258, 185,500 72,728 144,839 —72,116 
Commonwealth ............. ' 14,273 | 14,300,547 | 8,244,355 | 6,066,192 | 6,069,868 | 986,524 
| 
a a a 


In 1908 the Federal Parliament voted £20,000 
towards a survey of the proposed railway from 


Kalgoorlie, W. A., to Port Augusta, S. A., 
survey parties were despatched from South and 
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Western Australia. The survey is expected to 
occupy one year. This is the first step towards 
linking Western Australia with the ete 
systems of the eastern States. The total lengt 
of telegraph lines in 1906 was 47,525 miles. 
The shipping entered and cleared in 1907 was 
8,822,866 tons. The merchant marine at the 
end of 1906 consisted of 1,082 steamers, of 
238,742 tons, and 1,644 sailing vessels, of 128,- 
288 tons. 

FINANCE. In the fiscal year 1907-8 the total 
Commonwealth revenue and expenditure bal- 
anced at £15,018,489. The revenue from cus- 
toms and excise was £11,645,409; from post 
office, telegraph and telephone, £3,297,100; mis- 
cellaneous, £73,289; balance from _ previous 
year, £2,691. The expenditure was distributed 
as follows: Trade and customs, £277,027; 
posts and telegraphs, £2,885,540; defence, £865,- 
433; public works, £876,366; miscellaneous, 
£15,689; “new” expenditure, £1,238,838; sur- 
plus distributed among the States, £8,859,596. 
For 1908-9 the revenue was estimated at +£14,- 
577,000; expenditure, £6,513,000; and surplus 
to be returned to the States, £8,064,000. The 
revenue (including amounts returned to the 
Commonwealth), expenditure, and debt of the 
various States for the terms and dates inu- 
cated were as follows: 


Expendi- Debt. 

| Revenue ture June 30 
| 

N. S. Wales, 1907-8... . £13,960, 763| £12, 158,456] £87,635, 826 

Victoria, 1906-7 ....... 8,345,534| 7,679,143] 53,104,989 


4,307,912] 3,911,797| 41,764,467 
8,252,706; 3,396,499] 30,526,718 
3,376,640} 3,379,005| 20,493,618 
1,004,309 928,972 | 10,056,122 


puccasiand. 1906-7 .... 
. Australia, 1906-7.... 
W. Australia, 1907-8 .. 
Tasmania, 1907-8 


eeseese 


ARMY AND Navy. The military forces of the 
Commonwealth, administered. by the States, 
consisted on June 30, 1908, of 1,379 permanent 
troops, 16,154 militia, 5,098 volunteers, 889 
reserves, 50,375 members of rifle clubs, and 
29,191 cadets, giving a total of 103,086 officers 
and men. In 1908, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment was contemplating a comprehensive 
scheme of military organization, the leading 
features of which were as follows: Every boy 
from 12 to 18 years of age must serve in a 
cadet corps; from 18 to 2] he must be a mem- 
ber of the National Guard and undergo three 
annual trainings, aggregating 48 days; and 
between 21 and 26 he will be incorporated in 
the first line of the active army. The whole 
organization is to be on a democratic basis, 
promotion being from the ranks. It has been 
computed that under this system 27,000 youths 
will enter the ranks every year; 83,000 will be 
undergoing military training in each year; and 
in eight years there will be 214,000 trained 
men. (See below.) The naval force of the 
States on June 30, 1908, contained 1,796 men. 
The British fleet stationed in Australasian 
waters, of which Sydney is the headquarters 
and to the maintenance of which Australia con- 
tributes £200,000 annually, consisted in 1908 of 
20 cruisers and minor vessels, aggregating 
47,000 tons. For the proposed small arms fac- 
tory at Lithgow, see above under Manufactures. 

GOVERNMENT. The Governor-General in 
1908 was the Earl of Dudley. The Cabinet of 
Nov. 12, 1908, was as follows: Prime Minister 
and Treasurer, Andrew Fisher; Trade and Cus- 
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toms, Frank Gwynne Tudor; Attorney-General, 
Wm. Morris Hughes; External Affairs, Egerton 
Lee Batchelor; Defense, George Foster Pearce; 
Home Affairs, Hugh Mahon; Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Josiah Thomas; without portfolio, J. 
Hutchinson. For the colonial possession of Aus- 
tralia see PAPUA. 
HIsTorY. 


PoLiTicaL Issues. The Deakin Cabinet con- 
tinued in office during the greater part of 1908. 
As in the preceding Parliaments, the Labor 
party held the balance of power. ‘Che Federal 
elections of 1906 had left the “triangular 
anarchy,” as some critics called the three-party 
system, substantially unchanged. The pro- 
gramme of the Labor party as put forth in 1905 
embodied the principles of a “White Australia,” 
Federal unity, collective ownership of monopo- 
lies, and the extension of State and municipal 
functions in economic and industrial affairs. 
The leading issue in the campaign of 1906, sup- 
ported alike by the followers of Mr. Deakin 
and by the Labor party, was the principle of the 
“new protection,” that is, the imposition of 
protective duties only for the benefit of such 
industries as conformed to certain requirements 
in the matter of wages and manufacturing pro- 
cesses. If the domestic producer did not éon- 
form to these requirements, a countervailing 
excise duty was to be levied on the protected 
article. The elections of 1906 were regarded as 
an endorsement of this principle; and in Oc- 
tober, 1907, legislative proposals embodying it 
were outlined by Sir William Lyne. These 
were contained in the Federal Excise Tariff Act, 
subsequently passed, whose provisions are de- 
scribed below. The constitutionality of this 
measure was a leading topic of discussion dur- 
ing 1908. Other important issues before the 
country were the policy of military and naval 
defense; the question of Federal assumption of 
State debts; the question of State and Federal 
codperation in the immigration policy, and the 
old age pension scheme. 

FEDERAL AND STATE GOVERNMENTS. There 
was a conference of State Premiers in May to 
discuss the assumption of State debts. The 
proposal of the Commonwealth was _ unani- 
mously rejected, unless it observed the follow- 
ing conditions: (1) Payment to each State of a 
fixed annual sum in addition to its share of 
any increase in revenue from customs and ex- 
cise; (2) The States to be the sole judges in 
raising loans without any interference by the 
Council of Finance; (3) In the event of as- 
sumption, the total indebtedness of each State 
to be reduced by the value of the properties 
transferred from the States to the Common- 
wealth. The arguments which Mr. Deakin had 
urged on behalf of Federal assumption were, 
that in the end it would reduce the cost to the 
States, since even the wealthiest of them could 
not expect to place a loan on as good terms as the 
six States combined. Moreover, the rate would 
be fixed and uniform, a single Australian stock 
taking the place of the separate State stocks 
and resting on the credit of the entire Com- 
monwealth. This stock would not vary in price 
in the world’s markets to the extent to which 
the separate stocks would vary. The appeal 
of the central government to the States to co- 
operate with it in a strong immigration policy 
met with little better success. Early in the 
year Mr. Deakin had written to the State gov- 
ernments, asking them what inducements they 
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intended to offer to encourage the immigration 
of people of their common race. Apparently 
the States preferred to follow their separate 
courses. To Mr. Deakin’s questions as to the 
number of immigrants each State would take 
and as to the means that the Federal govern- 
ment should adopt in order to procure them, 
the only answer was, that the requirements of 
the States differed and that each State could 
deal with the matter separately to better ad- 
vantage. Later, however, Victoria adopted a 
different attitude from the other States and 
decided to give the government the desired in- 
formation. 

THE DEFENSE ScHEME. The subject of Aus- 
tralian defense, which was much discussed dur- 
ing the year 1907, continued to be a topic of 
importance in 1908. On December 13, 1907, 
the Premier had given an outline of the gov- 
ernment’s defense policy. He proposed that the 
officers and men for a small Commonwealth 
flotilla should be engaged in Australia under 
Royal Navy conditions or obtained from the 
Royal Navy, preference being given to Aus- 
tralians; and that the vessels should be paid 
for and controlled by Australia. In case of 
war it was to be expected that the fleet would 
be placed under the command of the Admiral 
of the station. The government planned to 
buy three steamers and two coastal torpedo 
boat destroyers of the latest type each year for 
three years. To the home government it was 
proposed that one-half of Australia’s annual 
contribution of £200,000 to the Imperial Navy 
be spent on providing for 1000 native seamen 
and the remaining half on the building of the 
flotilla. As to military defense, the plan pro- 
vided for compulsory military training of 
young men of 18 years of age and over to the 
extent of 16 days’ camp training each year for 
three years. It looked to the establishment, 
within a period of eight years, of a national 
corps of over 200,000 men. Early in 1908 the 
plan of the government was more definitely 
formulated and modified in details. The 
Premier announce! in March that the gov- 
ment was prepared to spend £430,000 a year 
on harbor and coast defense, and $230,000 upon 
the construction of a local flotilla. He esti- 
mated the total military and naval expendi- 
tures for three years at £1,800,000 annually, 
and he declared that within eight years there 
would be an army of 200,000 and a flotilla of 
15 harbor and coast defense vessels. The new 
defense bill was introduced in the Federal 
House of Commons on Sept. 29. It established 
a national corps of compulsorily trained men 
and provided for the retaining of so much of 
the existing militia as the Ministry desired. 
The principle on which it was based was that 
of universal military service. All able-bodied 
males between the ages of 12 and 18 were to 
receive a cadet training, and from 18 to 21 
were to serve in the National Guard. The 
training proposed for recruits between the ages 
of 18 and 21 was to last for 18 days during 
the first and second years, and 12 days during 
the third year. The new measure took the 
form of amendments to the Defense Acts of 
1903-4, and the portions of these acts which 
were not amended remained in force, including 
liability to serve between the ages of 18 and 
60 years in time of war. It was denounced by 
its enemies as a conscription bill. To this it 
was answered that while conscription took a 
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man from his home for years, this merely gave 
him a few weeks’ healthful work and training 
in the open air. It was further declared that 
the voluntary system was generally acknowl- 
edged by the military officers to have been a 
failure; that while there were 800,000 adults in 
Australia within the fighting ages, less than 
20,000 had enrolled in the defense force. The 
government estimated that by this measure 
82,000 men could be had for only £100,000 more 
than they were now paying. Meanwhile Parlia- 
ment had already passed, before its adjourn- 
ment on June 4, a harbor and coast defense 
bill. In reply to the questions raised in con- 
nection with the proposed flotilla, the British 
Admiralty said on August 20, that while 
they believed defense against oversea attack 
could best be made by distributing the Imperial 
naval forces, they recognized the importance of 
the loca] flotilla and would codperate in its 
formation. A Blue Book of the British 
Government containing the correspondence on 
the subject was published on Oct. 15, 1908. 
Otp AGE PENsions. The Old Age Pension 
Law, passed on June 4, by the Commonwealth 
government just before its summer adjourn- 
ment, provided for pensions of $2.50 a week to 
all indigent persons 65 years of age or more, 
who had resided in the Commonwealth for not 
less than 20 years; also for persons over 16 
years of age, permanently disabled. It was 
estimated that the cost of the measure would 
be $9,000,000 annually. (See OLp AGE PENSIONS.) 
THE “NEw PROTECTION.” The Federal Excise 
Tariff Act, above mentioned, laid an excise 
duty at the rate of half the import duty on 
all goods of the same class as those protected, 
but exempted such goods as were manufactured 
under certain prescribed conditions, especially 
as to the remuneration of labor. It was re- 
quired that the remuneration of labor should 
be “fair and reasonable.” To determine what 
was a “fair and reasonable” rate, a_ special 
Board of Excise was to be established to inquire 
into the conditions of the manufacture and 
decide whether the remuneration of labor was 
up to the required standard. If it attained 
that standard, the Board would then apply to 
the goods the Commonwealth trade-mark. Wide 
powers were given to the Board for the inspec- 
tion of factories, examination of books, etc. if 
the Board found unduly high prices or com- 
binations to raise prices in industries pro- 
tected by the tariff, it could recommend to 
Parliament the abolition, or lowering, of the 
duty. The constitutionality of this measure 
was much discussed during the year, and test 
cases were brought before the Federal High 
Court, which decided in June that an attempt 
to regulate wages by excise duties was ultra 
vires. Thereupon the Premier declared that 
the government must adopt some means of 
overcoming this obstacle. On the opening of 
the Federal Parliament on Sept. 16, the new 
Governor-General, the Earl of Dudley, also 
emphasized this necessity, declaring that the 
constitution should be amended so as to pro- 
vide for the “new protection.” In October, a 
measure was laid on the table, for the amend- 
ment of the constitution for this purpose. It 
empowered Parliament to legislate concerning 
the employment and remuneration of labor in 
any protected industry, and bestowed on the 
Inter-State Commission power to determine 
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which industries should be protected and to 
administer the law. 

CHANGES IN THE GOVERNMENT. In March, 
1908, the Earl of Dudley was appointed Gov- 
ernor-General to succeed Lord Northcote. On 
Sept. 9, the new Governor-General landed and 
took his oath of office at Sydney, and on Sept. 
16, opened the Commonwealth Parliament.’ The 
Ministry experienced difficulties with the Labor 
party during the year. In April, owing to the 
disaffection of several members, who acted with 
the Opposition, the Premier threatened to 
resign, but upon the assurance that better 
discipline would be maintained, decided to re- 
main at the head of the Government. The 
Labor party, however, was dissatisfied with 
the measures of the government in regard to 
the “new protection,” ostensibly on the ground 
that they did not go far enough. After Mr. 
Deakin offered the amendment to the constitu- 
tion above mentioned, Mr. Fisher, the leader 
of the Labor party, announced that they would 
withdraw their support. On Nov. 10 the gov- 
ernment was defeated on division by 49 against 
13, and on the following day Mr. Fisher was 
sent for by the Governor-General to form a 
new Ministry. In the new Cabinet, Mr. Fisher 
became Prime Minister and Treasurer. The 
new Ministry was made up entirely of the 
Moderate element in the Labor party. On Nov. 
21 Mr. Reid resigned as leader of the Opposi- 
tion. 

OTHER EVENTS OF THE YEAR. The people 
joined the government in giving a most cordial 
welcome to the United States fleet, which 
visited Sydney on Aug. 20, and afterwards 
visited Melbourne and Albany. (See UNITED 
STATES, paragraph Navy.) In the autumn ses- 
sion of Parliament the choice of the Yass-Can- 
berra district as the site of the new capital of 
the Commonwealth was approved by botn 
Houses. Lord Rosebery’s committee having pro- 
posed in the course of its report on the reform 
of the House of Lords (early in December), 
that nominees of the self-governing colonies of 
the Empire should be present at the delibera- 
tions of the Lords, Mr. Fisher declared himself 
in favor of the plan, provided their decisions 
were not binding. On Aug. 4 an important 
judicial decision was rendered, pronouncing it 
unconstitutional to register a union label as a 
trade-mark. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. The Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy consists of the Austrian Em- 
pire and the Hungarian Kingdom, besides the 
Territories of Bosinia and Herzegovina. An at- 
count of the annexation of these territories as 
integral parts of the dual monarchy will be 
found under the section History, in the article 
BALKAN QUESTION, and Bosnia, and HERZE- 
GOVINA. The area and population (1900) of the con- 
stituent parts of the monarchy areas follows: Aus- 
tria, 115,905 square miles and 26,150,708 inhabi- 
tants; Hungary, 125,608 square miles and 19,- 
254,559 inhabitants; total, 241,513 square miles 
and 45,405,267 inhabitants. Included in the 
figures for Hungary is the province of Croatia 
and Slavonia, 16,410 square miles and 2,416,304 
inhabitants. According to language the popu- 
lation was divided in 1900 as follows: 
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° Austria |Hungary nae 
: ty 

Gera: <6 .iieidnceinawec 9,170,939] 2,135,181 }11,306,120 
Hungarian ........cceeee 9,516) 8,742,301| 8,751,817 
Bohemian, Moravian and | 

Slovak: bs eccteseaaeas 5,955,397] 2,019,641] 7,975,068 
Polish. ws 0s sae vic veesews 4,259,152 ——-| 4,259,152 
Ruthenian ......-cccccce 3,375,576| 429,447; 3,805,023 
Croatian and Servian ... 711,380| 2,730,749] 3,442,129 
Slovenian ......c.ceesoee 1,192,780 98,941| 1,291,721 
Rumanian ........ccce0e 0,963] 2,799,479} 3,030,442 
Italian and Ladin ....... 727,102 27,482} 754,584 
Others and foreigners 517,903| 271,338] 789,241 


POtalieseiessaveciasrendes ee eguiiaonca’ mace 
| 


At the beginning of 1907 the population of 
Austria was estimated at 27,725,749. This is 
probably in excess of the actual population, as 
the increasing emigration, particularly from 
Galicia, Bukovina, Carniola, and Dalmatia, 
could not be taken into the calculation. 

In 1906, the number of marriages in Austria 
was 215,956; births, 973,660; deaths, 633,140; 
and in Hungary, 176,826 marriages, 748,060 
births, and 504,790 deaths. Insufficient data 
show the emigration of Austrians in 1906 
to have been 136,354; of Hungarians, 178,170. 
The population of the principal cities of Aus- 
tria in 1900 was as follows: Vienna, the capital, 
1,711,556 (estimated Dec. 31, 1907: 1,999,912) ; 
Prague, 201,589 (June 10, 1907, including 
suburbs and garrison of 10,583: 470,906) ; 
Lemberg, 159,877; Gratz, 138,080; Trieste, 134,- 
143; Britinn, 109,346; Cracow, 91,323; and of 
Hufigary, estimated at the end of 1907: Buda- 
pest, the capital, 891,066; Szegedin, 114,423; 
Maria-Theresiople (Szabadka), 89,888; Deb- 
reczen, 86,674; Presburg (Pozsony), 73,896; 
Agram (Zagrab), 74,900; Fiume, 44,620. 

EpucaTIon. In Austria in 1905 there were 
21,502 elementary schools, with 86,969 teachers 
and 4,001,645 pupils; in 1906, 233 gymnasia 
with 84,450 pupils, and 128 realschulen with 
44,769 pupils. The eight universities had about 
21,000 students in 1907. The eight technical 
universities had in 1908 nearly 10,500 stu- 
dents. In 1906 there were 190 agricultural and 
forestry schools with 8,000 pupils. The number 
of commercial schools in 1905 was 272, witn 
29,300 pupils; of trade schools, 1,274, with 
127,400 pupils. In Hungary there were in 1906 
19,064 primary schools, with 39,957 teachers 
and 2,717,975 pupils; 179 gymnasia with 3,530 
teachers and 57,400 pupils; 41 realschulen, 
with 902 teachers and 12,173 pupils; and three 
universities, with 9,300 students. The technical 
university in Budapest had about 1,300 stu- 
dents. There are about 900 special agricul- 
tural, commercial, technical and _ industrial 
schools, with 150,000 pupils. On Dec. 31, 1906, 
there were published in Austria 3,825 news- 
papers and periodicals, of which 2,291 were in 
German, 109 in Italian, 840 in Czech, 297 in 
Polish, 48 in Ruthenian, 77 in Slovenian, 35 in 
Croatian, 8 in Rumanian, 57 in other lan- 
guages, and 51 in several languages. 

AGRICULTURE. The total cultivated land of 
Austria in 1907 covered 10,653,703 hectares (1 
hectare — 2.47 acres). The area and production 
of the principal crops of Austria in 1907 are 
shown in the following table (1 quintal — 220% 
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Ibs., 1 hectolitre — 2.84 U. S. bushels, 1 liquid 
hectolitre — 26.42 U. S. gallons) : 


aes | Production 

Wheat..... 1,179,455 14,252,632 quintals 
Rye....... 1,853,577 21,959,777 quintals 
Barley..... 1,166,526 17,103,296 quintals 
Oats...... . | 1,935,710 24,763,320 quintals 
Maize..... 348,344 4,216,259 quintals 
Buckwheat 181,319 2,359,524 hectolitres 
Pulse...... 969 4,183,180 hectolitres 
Wine...... 807 4,250,342 hectolitres 

814,680 quintals of seed and 
E lax. eevrvene 62,681 erga quite’ of yaks q 

,503 quintals of seed an 

Hemp..... 29,377 213,229 quintals of fibre 
Tobacco 5,114 68,622 quintals 
Hops...... , 135,966 quintals 
Potatoes 1,258, 146,634,423 quintals 
Sugar beet 232,574 63,938,958 quintals 
Meadows 2,989,781 92,922,344 quintals of hay 


The output of grapes was 41,753 quintals; 
figs, 74,410 quintals; chestnuts, 39,411 quin- 
tals; olive oil, 9,294 quintals. The production 
of silk cocoons in 1906 was 2,083,570 kilograms. 

The acreage and production of cereal crops 
and potatoes in Hungary, exclusive of Croatia 
and Slavonia, in 1907, and the estimates for 
the same in 1908, were as follows: 


Acres, Bushels,® | Acres, Bushels,* 

1907 1907 1908 1908 

| | 
Wheat ... | 8,069,300 | 120,506,000 8,547,000 | 146,498,000 
Axe: incl. 

aslin . | 2,632,500 | 42,097,000 | 2,743,000 | 48,871,000 
Barley ... | 2,725,200 | 63,078,000 | 2,700,000 | 56,564,000 
Oats 2,653,100 | 79,484,000 | 2,649,000 | 72,291,000 
Maize 6,031,500 | 155,616,000 | 5,936,000 | 152,159,000 

Potatoes . 134,940, 


eles lactis Te aes 


* Wheat and potatoes, 60 Ibs.; rye and maize, 56 Ibs.; 
barley, 48 lbs.; oats, 32 Ibs. 


The production of wheat in Croatia and Sla- 
vonia in 1907 was 10,200,000 bushels; rye, 
3,000,000; barley, 2,100,000; oats, 4,200,000; 
maize, 25,600,000. The production of silk 
cocoons in Hungary in 1907 amounted to 1,407,- 
155 kilos, valued at 2,874,032 kronen (1 krone = 
20.3 cents), against 1,776,682 kilos in 1906; an 
inspectorate of the silkworm industry was 
established, and some 85,000,000 mulberry sap- 
lings were distributed. The production of sugar 
beets in Austria-Hungary in 1907-8 was 8,603,- 
500 tons, and was estimated at 7,913,300 tons 
for 1908-9. 

MINING AND METALS. The leading mineral 

roducts of Austria in 1907 were valued as 
ollows, in kronen (1 krone = 20.3 cents) : 


| Ores | Metals 


Gold acon genhoren uence 615,926 455,522 
Silver ...cccceccccconasccces 2,798,149 4,131,009 

wicksilver ..... ccc ccc cc cece 2,198,042 2,487,322 

ONDER sinks sh 556 We ee eens 624, 1,318,880 
TOW. ava tewdcne avec ees ces 21,911,283 [109,695,842 
Ad: co oscextstcasn Cason tiste 5,424,601 | 6,993,331 
ZIG cedars eis po iiseeas cee 2,735,109 6,178,142 


The production of iron ores in 1907 was 2,540,- 
118 metric tons; pig iron, 1,383,524 metric 
tons. The production of coal was 13,850,420 
metric tons, valued at 125.528,105  kronen; 
brown coal, 26,262,110 tons, valued at 129,492,- 
964 kronen; briquettes (coal and brown coal), 
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3,702,391 kronen; coke, 1,855,375 tons, valued at 
35,064,635 kronen. The total value of the min- 
ing production in Austria in 1907 was 294,- 
238,741 kronen, showing an increase of 33,664,- 
646 kronen over 1906; of the furnace produc- 
tion, 132,807,655 kronen, an increase of 14,835,- 
408; of salt works, 48,185,552 kronen, an in- 
crease of 235,551. The total net value (i. e., 
after deducting value of ores used in furnaces) 
of the mineral, furnace, and salt production in 
1907 was 420,905,064 kronen, an inerease of 
40,344,067 kronen over 1906. Bonemia con- 
tributed in 1907 48 per cent. of the total value 
of the mining and furnace production, and 
Styria, 16.14 per cent. The total number cf 
workers in the mining, metal and salt works in 
1907 was 159,552, of whom 56,326 were em- 
ployed in brown coal mines and 69,995 iu coal 
mines. 
The value of the principal mineral and metal 
roducts of Hungary in 1906 was ns follows: 
ld, 12,255,233 kronen; silver, 1,426.235; lead, 
866,803; coal (1,026,056 metric tons), 30,796,- 
536; brown coal (6,307,185 tons’, 45,732,508; 
briquettes, 2,290,558; coke (79,923 tons’, 2,126,- 
297; pig iron (419,691 tons), 33,343,039; anti- 
mony, 1,922,454. The total value of the pro- 
ducts of mines and furnaces in Hungary in 
1906 was 118,411,187 kronen, against 106,732,- 
027 in 1905. The number of employees in mines 
and furnaces in 1906 was 72,290 (including 1673 
women and 4934 children), of whom 8473 were 
engaged in coal mining, 31.274 in brown coal 
mining, 10,300 in iron mining, 16,18] in min- 
ing for other minerals, 4376 in iron furnaces, 
and 1066 in other metal furnaces. The number 
of serious accidents was 457, of which 109 were 
fatal. 
MANUFACTURES. In the year ending Aug. 31, 
1908, there were in Austria 4,026,460 cotton 
spinning spindles. The mill consumption of cot- 
ton during the year was 739,941 bales (467,230 
American, 237,702 East Indian, 27,822 Lgyp- 
tian). The development of the cotton industry 
since 1900 has been remarkable. Whereas form- 
erly Austria was not able to supply its own de- 
mand for cotton goods, its exports in 1907 
amounted to $20,689,000, besides supplying the 
needs of Hungary. About one-half the cotton 
oods exports goes to Turkey and the Balkan 
tates. The tobacco industry is a government 
monopoly, the cultivation, manufacture, and sale 
of tobacco being controlled by government of- 
ficials. There are two distinct offices for the 
management of the business, one for Austria 
and one for Hungary. The imports of leaf to- 
bacco greatly exc the exports, having been 
26,372 and 7527 tons respectively in 1906, but 
the exports of the manufactures of tobacco ex- 
ceed the imports of them. Thus the imports 
of cigars in 1906 amounted to 84,940 unds, 
and the exports, 215,520; the imports of cigar- 
ettes, 155,000 pounds, and the exports, 551,760 
pounds. The production of raw sugar in Aus- 
tria-Hungary in 1907-8 was 1,393,900 tons; in 
1908-9, 1,355,200 tons. Austria is by far the 
more industrial half of the dual monarchy, but 
beginning with 188] there has been a series of 
laws adopted in Hungary for the encouragement 
of industry and granting subventions, loans, and 
other favors to new industries. The latest of 
these laws came into force in January, 1907, and 
the amount granted in the first nine months of 
1907 for the development of home industries was 
11,907,990 kronen, of which 9,921,869 was given 
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At the beginning of 1907 
there were in Hungary 630 factories employing 
71,400 workers. e centre of the cotton in- 
dustry is at Rozsahegy (Rosenberg), in the 
north of Hungary, containing about half the 
cotton spindles. In January, 1908, there were 
in Hungary 2 spinning mills, with 65,120 spin- 
dies; 3 spinning and weaving mills, with 85,040 
spindles and 2126 looms; 14 weaving mills, with 
2953 looms; 3 thread mills, with 20,000 spin- 
dies; and 1 waste spinning mill, with 1300 
spindles; giving a total for the cotton industry 
of 23 mills, 171,460 spindles, and 5079 looms. 
The silk cocoons produced in Hungary are 
worked up into silk in the country itself; in 
1907 the silk manufactured amounted to 125,000 
kilos, valued at 6,800,000 kronen. 

Towards the end of 1908 the Austrian Cotton 
Spinners’ Association decided to reduce the yarn 
production by about 15,000,000 to 16,000,000 
pounds during the first six months of 1909. 
This measure was due to the large stocks of yarn 
cn hand, low prices, and unfavorable outlook. 
The loss of trade in Turkey was severely felt. 
This action of the spinners, it was expected, 
would be followed by a corresponding decision 
on the part of the weavers. 

CoMMERcE. The commercial union of the two 
States requires to be renewed every ten years. 
Begun under the present constitutional arrange- 
ment in 1867, it was renewed in 1878 and 1887, 
maintained on its former basis, notwithstanding 
disagreement in 1907, (see below, Finance), and 
renewed in 1907. Under this agreement Austria- 
Hungary forms one customs territory, with com- 
mon coinage, weights, and measures, a joint 
bank of issue, common consular representation, 
and identical excise taxes. The imports for con- 
sumption and exports of domestic produce in 
1907 amounted to 2,501,974,000 and 2,457,286,000 
kronen respectively, against 2,341,205,000 and 
=,380,087,000 respectively in 1906 (1 krone — 
20.3 cents). The imports and exports of coin 
and bullion in 1907 amounted to 43,838,544 
and 79,455,917 kronen respectively. The princi- 
pal imports in 1907 were, in kronen: Colonial 
produce, 66,699,095; southern fruits, 40,125,778; 
tobacco, 44,100,902; cereals, flour, flour pro- 
ducts, and pulse, 37,143,705; vegetables, fruits, 
and plants, 104,325,143; living animals, 31,775,- 
383; animal products, 166,855,343; greases and 
oils, 55,303,283; wood, coal, and turf, 210,926,- 
858; minerals, 48,160,085; cotton, yarn, and 
manufactures thereof, 375,995,381; other vege- 
table textile materials, yarns, and manu- 
factures thereof, 84,249,428; wool, yarn, and 
manufactures thereof, 237,810,530; silk and 
silk goods, 112,907,830; paper and paper manu- 
factures, 29,858,171; india rubber, gutta percha, 
and their manufactures, 34,649,655; leather and 
its manufactures, 61,130,475; iron, steel, and 
manufactures thereof, 49,245,702; other common 
metals and their manufactures, 129,015,831; ma- 
chinery and electrical apparatus, 111,167,176; 
Instruments, watches, and small ware, 45,065,- 
123; chemical substances, drugs, and perfumery, 
69,823.353; literary and artistic articles, 52,- 
276,020. The principal exports in 1907 were, 
in kronen: Sugar, 198,669,989 ; cereals, flour, flour 

roducts, and pulse, 157,239,092: vegetables, 

ruits, and plants, 92,448,827; living animals, 
105,419.633; animal products, 213,452,727; 
beverages, 39,180,432; wood, coal, and turf, 
396,705,039; minerals, 48,087,665; cotton, yarn, 
and manufactures thereof, 90,748,247; other 


to manufacturers. 
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vegetable textile materials, yarns, and manu- 
factures thereof, 66,779,740; wool, yarn, and 
manufactures thereof, 113,260,980; silk and silk 
goods, 46,437,998; clothing, 93,975,686; paper 
and its manufactures, 68,760,627; leather and 
its manufactures, 64,482,470; wood and bone 
manufactures, 80,323,740; glass and glassware, 
72,810,451; iron, steel, and their manufactures, 
66,537,975; other common metals and manufac- 
tures thereof, 75,788,965; machinery and elec- 
trical apparatus, 33,919,217; chemicals, drugs, 
and perfumery, 43,036,534. The trade in 1907 
with the principal countries of origin and destin- 
ation was as follows, in kronen: 


Exports 


Imports 


From and to 


United States ..........-- 
British East Indies 


In the first nine months of 1908 the imports 
amounted to 372,276,828 kronen, against 361,- 
242,560 for the same period in 1907, and the 
exports to 346,237,612 kronen, against 350,- 
511,000 for the same period in 1907. The de 
crease in exports in 1908 is undoubtedly to be 
ascribed to the Turkish boycott... See BALKAN 
QUESTION. 

CoMMUNICATIONS. The number of ships 
entering the ports of the monarchy in 1906 was 
146,438, of 19,499,615 tons; of those clearing, 
146,367, of 19,467,221 tons. The Austro-Hun- 
garian flag was represented by 123,044 ships, 
of 16,225,769 tons, among those entering, and 
by 122,960 ships, of 16,197,078 tons, among 
those clearing. The merchant marine in 1907 
consisted of 14,755 ships, of 455,534 tons, with 
crews aggregating 41,039; the number of 
steamers was 393, of 403,301 tons, and of sail- 
ing vessels, 14,362, of 52,233 tons. The length 
of railways in Austria at the beginning of 1908 
was 13,860 miles (including 352 miles of minor 
railways); 9,533 miles were operated by the 
State, 4,266 miles by private companies, and 61 
miles were foreign. In 1908 it was reported 
that the Austrian government obtained control 
of the lines of three companies, aggregating 
1,826 miles. The operation of the Austrian 
State railways in 1906 resulted in a deficit of 
83,000,000 kronen. The annual deficit is due 
partly to the taking over of railways worked 
at a loss, partly to the construction of lines 
for purely strategical reasons, and partly to 
the policy of granting in certain cases minimum 
rates below the actual cost of operation, with 
the object of fostering certain industries. Thus 
the Austrian beet sugar industry owes its im- 
portance mainly to the great export trade, 
which amounts to three-fourths of the entire 
output. This export is rendered possible by 
the low railway rates. The railways in Hun- 
gary had at the beginning of 1907 a length of 
13.557 miles, of which about four-fifths are 
operated by the State. In 1907 the supply of 
railway rolling stock proved inadequate. The 
government therefore proposed to devote 90,- 
000,000 kronen from the public works loan to 
enlarging stations, completing certain railway 
lines, building new lines, and purchasing new 
rolling stock. The execution of a plan involv- 
ing a cost of about 100,000,000 kronen for the 
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regulation of rivers was also to be begun within 
a year. The length of telegraph lines in 1906 
was 26,652 miles in Austria, and 15,109 miles 
in Hungary. ‘ 

FINANCE. The cost of administering the com- 
mon affairs of the monarchy is borne by the two 
States in the proportion agreed on by their Par- 
liaments and sanctioned by the monarch. From 
1897 to 1907 the two Parliaments came to no 
agreement and the monarch had annually de- 
cided that the proportion should be that hitherto 
prevailing, namely, 34.4 per cent. for Hungary 
and 65.6 for Austria. In 1907 the agreement 
was renewed for a period of ten years. Ac- 
cording to this agreement the net proceeds of 
the common customs shall be applied to the 
common expenditure, and to the remainder 
Hungary shall contribute 36.4 per cent. and 
Austria 63.6 per cent. The budget estimates 
for the common affairs of the monarchy for 
1908 balanced at 396,165,603 kronen. The 
revenue from customs and the contributions 
from the two halves of the monarchy were esti- 
mated at 386,923,102 kronen, the remainder 
being covered from receipts of the various min- 
istries. The principal items of expenditure 
were estimated as follows: Army, 319,931,164 
kronen; marine, 57,285,000; foreign affairs, 
13,964,547. The common debt, dating from 
before 1867, stood on Jan. 1, 1908, at 5,258,934,- 
395 kronen. 

In the budget of Austria for 1908 the 
revenue was estimated at 2,149,022.233 kronen, 
and the expenditure at 2,148,913,254 kronen. 
The principal estimates of ordinary revenue 
were: Land, house, industrial, personal, and 
other “direct” taxes, 323,552,000 kronen; cus- 
toms, 130,410,000; excise, 356,307,200; salt 
monopoly, 47,552,000; tobacco monopoly, 243,- 
957,800; stamps, 55,765,000; court fees, 109,- 
787,200; lottery, 30,540,150; posts and _ tele- 
graphs, 160,400,000; railways, 504,804,480. 
The principal estimates of ordinary expenditure 
were: Contribution to the common expenditure, 
279,765,654 kronen; national defense, 76,712,- 
227; worship and public instruction, 86,265,- 
565; public debt, 405,239,477; posts and tele- 
graphs, 136,831,800; railways, 380,461,070; 
public works, 60,266,087; justice, 81,148,531; 
civil pensions, 85,028,018. The public debt of 
Austria stood on Jan. 1, 1908, at 4,584,865,298 
kronen. 

The budget of Hungary for 1909 estimated 
the revenue at 1,555,777,976 and the expendi- 
ture at 1,555,729,907 kronen. The principal 


estimates of ordinary revenue were: Land, 
house, industrial, and other “direct” taxes, 
240,822,000 kronen; excise, 246,835,000; salt 


monopoly, 34,899,000; tobacco monopoly, 144,- 
152,000; stamps, 45,175,000; court fees, 70,- 
323,000; profits from State domains, forests, 
mines, mint, etc., 132,590,234; posts and tele- 
graphs, 75,185,000; railways, 327,470,000. The 
principal estimates of expenditure were: Con- 
tribution to common expenditure, 86,760,838 
kronen; contribution to common debt, 60,619,- 
340; Hungarian debt, 189,832,887; national de- 
fense, 48,548,723; worship and public instruc- 
tion, 72,663,209; justice, 48,395,962; ministry 
of commerce, 339,167,240; ministry of finance, 
228,047,567; administration of Croatia-Sla- 
vonia, 23,000,000. The public debt of Hungary 
at the beginning of 1907 stood at 5,554,763,524 
Kronen. 
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ArMy. The army is formed on the German 
model with the necessary modifications required 
by the dual nature of the monarchy. The first 
line of the Austro-Hungarian army is the 
“Common Army.” The remainder of the forces 
are separate, and guaranteed so by the consti- 
tution,—that is, the Austrian Landwehr and 
Landsturm are entirely separate from the cor- 
responding forces in Hungary. Military serv- 
ice is compulsory and universal for all citizens 
between nineteen and forty-two years of age in 
both countries. Continuous service in the com- 
mon army lasts for three years, then seven 
years in the reserve, two years in the Land- 
wehr reserve, after which the soldier goes to 
the Landsturm until the end of his liability 
to service. The military budget for the year 
1908-9 carried a total of 488,108,653 francs, an 
increase of 26,307,789 francs from the preced- 
ing year. The contingent for the year was 
103,100 men. The effective strength of the army 
was also slightly increased, to the following 
figures: Common Army, 22,395 officers and 293,- 
§23 men; Austrian Landwehr, 3,487 officers and 
34,918 men; Hungarian Landwehr (Honved) 
2,860 officers and 25,880 men; total, 28,742 
Officers and 354,621 men; aggregate, 383,363 of 
all ranks. The last authentic estimate of the 
war strength of the empire was 2,234,000 men. 

The principal military events of importance 
in 1908 were the adoption of the new sharp 
pointed bullet, consisting of a steel point in a 
lead case, and the consequent adoption of a new 
powder, and resighting of the rifle; the comple- 
tion of the rearmament of the field artillery 
with the new rapid fire gun introduced in 1905, 
and the reorganization of this branch of the 
service; the creation of ten sections of balloon 
troops, and experiments looking to the develop- 
ment of a system of attacking hostile airships; 
the large increase in the use of machine guns of 
which there will be 160 detachments with 364 
guns in the service when the programme adopt- 
ed in 1907 is completed; the substitution of 
an automatic pistol for the revolver; and the 
organization of a volunteer corps of automo- 
bilists and cyclists for scout and messenger 
service, 

Navy. The effective navy consisted, at the 
beginning of 1908, of 3 first class battleships, 
aggregating 31,800 tons; 3 second class battle- 
ships, 25,020 tons; 3 third class battleships, 
16,800 tons; 6 armored gunboats, 2,400 tons; 3 
armored cruisers, 19,000 tons; 7 protected small 
cruisers, 19,850 tons; 11 destroyers, 5,280 tons; 
36 torpedo boats, 4,200 tons; total, 72 ships of 
113,450 tons; and 14,535 men. The increase 
in tonnage in 1907 was 800. In addition there 
were 3 first class battleships, aggregating 44,- 
000 tons, under construction. It was decided 
that Austria would in future build battleships 
of from 18,000 to 19,000 tons; those under con- 
struction in 1908 displacing only 14,500 tons. 

GOVERNMENT. The  Emperor-King Franz 
Josef [., born Aug. 18, 1830, became Emperor of 
Austria on Dec. 2, 1848, and King of Hungary 
on June 8, 1867. The common ministers at the 
end of 1908 were: Foreign Affairs, Baron Alois 
von Aehrenthal; Finance, Baron Stephan Bu- 
rian de Rajecz; War, Baron Franz von Schi- 
naich; Navy (section of War Office), Count 
Montecuccoli. The Premier of Austria was 
Baron von Bienerth; of Hungary, Dr. Alexander 
Wekerle. 
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HIsTory. 


MINIsTRIES. In the dual monarchy the Min- 
istry for Common Affairs was constituted as 
follows: Minister for Foreign Affairs, Baron von 
Aehrenthal; Minister of Finance, Baron 
Stephan Burian von Rajecz, and Minister of 
War, General von Schinaich. The Ministerial 
Council for Austria: Prime Minister, Baron von 
Beck; Minister of the Interior, Baron von 
Bienerth; Justice, Dr. Franz Klein; National 
Defense, General von Latscher; Public Wor- 
ship and Instruction, Dr. Marchet; Commerce, 
Dr. Fiedler; Finance, Dr. von Korytowski; Ag- 
riculture, Dr. Ebenhoch; Railways, Dr. Der- 
schatta Edler von Standhalt; Public Works, Dr. 
Gessman. The representatives without port- 
folio were: Dr. Graf Dzieduszyski for Galicia; 
Prasek, Czech representative, and Peschka, Ger- 
man representative. Toward the close of the 
year, however, a ministerial crisis occurred and 
Prime Minister von Beck was succeeded by 
Baron von Bienerth. Ministry for Hungary: 
Prime Minister and Minister of Finance, Dr. 
Alexander Wekerle; Interior, Count Julius An- 
drassy; Justice, Dr. Gtinther; National Defense, 
Ludwig Jekelfalussy; Public Worship and Edu- 
cation, Count Albert Apponyi; Commerce, 
Franz Kossuth; Agriculture, Dr. Ignaz Dar- 
anyi; Croatia, Slavonia and Dalmatia, Geza von 
Josipovich. 

The main interest of the year 1908 centered 
in foreign affairs and especially in the unexpect- 
ed annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina in Oc- 
tober, which produced a crisis in the Balkans, 
and for the time being threatened a European 
war. This event in its general European rela- 
tions is discussed in the article on the BALKAN 
QUESTION (q. v.). The present discussion is 
confined to a narrative of the incidents in the 
Austro-Hungarian foreign policy, and to the rec- 
ord of internal affairs. 

PARLIAMENT. It will be remembered that 1907 
was the first year of Austria’s experiment in 
universal suffrage. By the Electoral Law of 
Jan. 26, 1907, the Lower House is elected on 
the basis of universal direct equal suffrage. The 
qualifications of electors are, the attainment of 
twenty-four years of age and residence for one 
year in the district; and for deputies thirty 
years of age and three years of Austrian citi- 
zenship. In the general elections of 1907, the 
Socialists showed the largest gains; the Social 
Democrats numbering 83 and the Christian 
Socialists 67. One effect of the new system was 
said to be a tendency on the part of national 
parties to divide along new lines and to fall in- 
to the two larger groups of Social Democrats on 
the one hand and Christian Socialists and Con- 
servatives on the other. Whether or not this was 
permanent, it was evident that the rivalries be- 
tween the different nations were less conspicuous 
under the new system. For the first time in six 
years it was possible as the result of an election 
by universal suffrage to secure the considera- 
tion and voting of the budget in an orderly man- 
ner. In the course of the year there were signs 
ot a tendency on the part of the Christian Social- 
ist, Conservative and Agrarian interests to 
draw together against the rising tide of social- 
ism, and it was thought that a bloc might be 
formed by these opposing parties for that pur- 
pose. The Agrarians and Clericals were in con- 
trol of the Reichsrath during the 1908 session, 
and there seemed to be danger that the Liberal 
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groups would be crushed between the two ex- 
tremes of Clericalism and Socialism. 

The Vienna Municipal Council with the re- 
cognized Christian Socialist leader Dr. Lueger 
at its head, virtually controlled Parliament and 
threatened alike the von Beck ministry and the 
Liberal groups. Its chief aim was control of the 
universities, and its efforts to that end provoked 
a new Kulturkampf. Some years before, the 
Austrian episcopate, at the instance of the Vati- 
can, had planned a Catholic University. But 
the university when finally established lacked an 
adequate faculty, and did not satisfy the Cath- 
Olic aspirations in the matter of higher educa- 
tion. Once in power, the Clericals aimed to 
bring the universities under their own adminis- 
tration, subjecting the liberty of teaching to 
Church control. This aim was implied in an ad- 
dress by Dr. Lueger at the Catholic Congress. 
Great alarm was expressed in ey circles, 
and at Innsbrtick where the theological faculty 
is directed by the Jesuits, Dr. Wahrmund spoke 
against the project at a public meeting. There- 
upon the Papal Nuncio demanded of the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs the dismissal of Dr. Wahr- 
mund for this breach of the ecclesiastical peace. 
Baron Von Aehrenthal replied that he could not 
grant this request or permit a foreign power to 
meddle in questions of internal order. The Vati- 
can did not uphold the Nuncio, who indeed had 
exceeded his rights; but the ultramontane party 
now took as their watchword dismissal] of Wahr- 
mund and the interdiction of his university 
teaching. University professors protested against 
this violation of the constitutional guarantee of 
freedom of research. Large numbers of the 
students sided with Wahrmund, and there were 
conflicts between them and the Clerieal students 
at the University of Vienna in May. At Gratz 
further disturbances occurred at about the same 
time, owing to the attempt of some Catholic 
peasants under the leadership of Christian 
Socialist deputies to force their way into the 
university on the occasion of the granting of a 
decree. Innsbrtick was also a centre of disturb- 
ance. Finally on June 5th a strike of the stu- 
dents occurred, and the courses in all the Austrian 
universities were suspended. The strike was due 
largely to the ambiguous position taken by the 
government. The Minister of Public Instruction 
was alone in declaring that he would not per- 
mit the independence of universities and the 
freedom of research to be curtailed. The Min- 
ister of Justice undertook to proceed against the 
book which contained the offensive remarks of 
Dr. Wahrmund. Parliament, however, was at that 
time busy with the consideration of the budget 
and anxious to restore peace. The Liberal 
groups in Parliament strove to quiet the students. 
Finally the matter was settled by the transfer 
of Dr. Wahrmund to Prague. 

Among the social and economic questions which 
were awaiting an answer from Parliament was 
that of insurance against old age and illness. 
Six years before, the government had made cer- 
tain investigations and estimates as to provi- 
sions for pensions, by a thoroughly responsible 
organization, to workingmen already insured in 
existing associations. Now, however, a measure 
of insurance was demanded, also, by unorganized 
working men engaged in agricultural occupa- 
tions and in independent trades. For these a 
different system was required, and the govern- 
ment was committed to some measure that would 
meet their demands. Another problem was pre- 
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sented by the necessity of an increase of salaries 
throughout the entire administration, and an 
increase in the pay of officers and _ soldiers. 
Here the Treasury was embarrassed by the ques- 
tion of raising the necessary revenue. The cost 
of maintaining the ponderous and old fashioned 
administrative system was much larger than in 
more effectively administered countries, as for 
example Great Britain. The cost is increased in 
Austria by the necessity peculiar to her of dou- 
bling the number of civil officers in the provinces 
where two languages are spoken equallv. Hence 
the number of administrative officers is dispro- 
portionately large. It has been estimated that 
they exceeded tenfold the number required to do 
the same work in Great Britain. 

The government wished to decrease the direct 
and increase the indirect :taxation, but feared 
the opposition that such a measure would be 
likely to arouse. Many devices for raising 
money were considered by the Minister 
of Finance, for example, the increase of 
the duty on alcohol by fifty crowns per hecto- 
litre and the raising of the rates on the 
national railways. The Socialists demanded an 
increase of the income tax. The action of the 
government was hindered by the fear of rousing 
the national rivalries. Another measure desired 
by the government but opposed by Parliament 
was a strengthening of the army. The Minister 
of War proposed the addition to the Landwehr 
each year of 5,000 men to take the place of that 
increase in the effective force which the govern- 
ment had been unable to secure on account of 
the opposition of Hungary. In case of war, these 
Landwehr recruits were to act as regular troops. 
The war ministry also desired the substitution of 
a two-year service for a three-year service, but 
here again were deterred from pressing the 
measure by fear of parliamentary opposition on 
the score of increased cost and by the risk of 
a renewal of the Hungarian demand for a nation- 
al and territorial army, which would break up 
the common Austro-Hungarian military organ- 
ization. 

ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS. The Emperor’s 
Jubilee was celebrated throughout the empire on 
June 12th, by fétes, processions and other cere- 
monies, and by the founding of charities for chil- 
dren and the aged. They were marked by many 
proofs of devotion on the part of the people 
indicating the almost patriarchal relation be- 
tween their old sovereign and themselves; and by 
tacit consent the attempt was made to avoid 
anything that could provoke a political crisis 
during the Jubilee. It seemed for a time as 
if a truce had been concluded between the war- 
ring nationalities. An impressive feature of the 
celebration was the passing in review before the 
Emperor of 12,000 of his subjects, dressed in 
their diverse national costumes. The ceremonies 
were renewed on Aug. 18th, the seventy-eighth 
birthday of the Emperor. On this occasion an 
amnesty was granted to all persons convicted 
of lése majesté; all first offenders sentenced to 
two weeks’ imprisonment or 150 crowns fine and 
to 752 persons specified by name. Further cele- 
brations took place on Dec. 2, the six- 
tieth anniversary of the Emperor’s accession. 
At the illuminations in Vienna on this occasion 
a panic took place, resulting in the death or in- 
jury of several persons. 

Huneary. On Jan. 1, 1908, the new Customs 
and Commercial Treaty, which was signed on 
Oct. 8, 1907, came into effect. This recog- 
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nized a separate but identical tariff in each © 
country, and complete equality and freedom of 
action on the part of each. A court of arbitra- 
tion was to be established to settle differences 
between the two countries; and Hungary was 
to redeem her part of the old joint debt by cap- 
italizing her interest at a specified rate within 
ten years. Hungary consented to an increase 
of her quota for the joint expenditure from 34.4 
to 36.4. Early in the year the question of the 
Hungarian franchise was discussed, but nothing 
definite was accomplished. The franchise, ac- 
cording to Count Andrassy’s plan, extended the 
suffrage to all males over twenty-four years of 
age who could read and write Hungarian. 
Single voting was the rule, but two votes were 
allowed to those who paid a certain amount of 
direct taxation, and three votes to those who had 
attained a certain standard of education. The 
scheme also proposed a redistribution which 
would increase the constituencies, especially in 
Magyar districts. A dispute occurred in May 
over the pay of army officers, which threatened 
to cause strife in the Delegations. In the lat- 
ter part of the month, however, an agreement as 
to the amount of increased pay was reached in a 
joint council of the Austrian and Hungarian 
ministers. Bills making important changes in 
the educational system were proposed by the 
Hungarian government. These included full 
instruction in the national schools, state support 
of private and religious schools, and the estab- 
lishment of agricultural secondary schools for 
children from thirteen to fifteen years of age. 

RacIAL CONFLICTS. The attempt to compro- 
mise the disputes between the Slav population 
and Magyars in Croatia was unsuccessful. The 
Croats obstructed all Parliamentary action, and 
in January the Hungarian Chamber drew up 
rules for the purpose of crushing out the Uroa- 
tian and non-Magyar opposition. The new Ban, 
Baron Rauch, who arrived at Agram on Jan. 
15, was received with stones and jeers. The 
result of the February elections was the re- 
turn of forty-four members hostile to the Kos- 
suth government. The new Croatian Diet was 
disorderly, and was dissolved by the Ban after 
two days (March 12-14). On April 12th Count 
Potocki, the Governor of Galicia, was shot and 
killed at Lemberg by a Ruthenian student. The 
Ruthenians had recently tried to gain for them- 
selves an equal footing at the Lemberg Univer- 
sity with the Poles. The Governor’s alleged op- 
pression of the Ruthenians was said to be the 
motive of the crime. On Nov. 29 rioting 
occurred at Prague, where a mob attacked 
the German students and professors and tore 
down the Austrian flag. The riots were re- 
newed on Dec. 1. Resistance was offered to 
the troops; several persons were injured, and 
a state of siege was proclaimed. The disorders 
were the outcome of the Czechish movement, the 
Czechs being strongly in sympathy with Servia 
and hostile to the Austro-Hungarian foreign 
policy. These and similar outbreaks that oc- 
curred in various parts of the Empire during 
the year showed the difficulty of any reform 
that aimed at complete autonomy for the dit- 
ferent races. The representation of the races in 
the Cabinet, though it tended to promote har- 
mony, had in fact its disadvantages. It was dif- 
ficult for the Premier to control such a cabinet, 
owing to the necessity of compromising conflict- 
ing racial interests. To this composition of the 
Cabinet was attributed in part its vacillations 
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during 1908, and its inactivity. Its attention 
was absorbed in placating the opposing groups 
in Parliament, where each group bargained 
with the government in its own interest. It 
was only the feeling that universal suffrage was 
under test that prevented the lapse of the 
Reichsrath into the parliamentary inaction of 
the past. 

There was considerable discussion during the 
year in connection with a new movement which, 
under the name of Triolism, aims at the substi- 
tution for the present dual organization of the 
Hapsburg territories, of a triple partnership con- 
sisting of Austria and Hungary as now, with the 
addition of a Slav Kingdom in the south to be 
formed out of the scattered Slavonic population 
at present included in Croatia-Slavonia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Dalmatia, Carinthia and other 
south Austrian States. The plan was said to 
have the support of the heir apparent, Francis 
Ferdinand, but involved certain very obvious 
difficulties. Hungary would be unwilling to sur- 
render Croatia-Slavonia over which she holds 
direct rule, and Bohemia, which is ambitious of 
being placed on an equal footing with Austria 
and Hungary, would press its claims more than 
ever if recognition was extended to the southern 
Slavs. 

ForeIan Poticy. The aggressive policy of the 
Austro-Hungarian Prime Minister, baron von 
Aehrenthal, appeared first in the proposal of the 
Novi-Bazar Railway. He announced on Jan. 
27th, that his government had been authorized 
by the Porte to .uild a railway through the San- 
jak of Novi-Bazar, from the Bosnian frontier to 
Mitrovitza in Macedonia, which would connect 
Salonica directly with Vienna, thus establishing 
complete communication between Austria and 
Macedonia, and giving access to the sea. This 
gave rise to much discussion, especially in 
Russia, where the press attacked the measure as 
a violation of the Austro-Russian agreement of 
1897. Russia retorted with a demand for a Rus- 
sian-built line uniting the Danube with the Ad- 
riatic and passing through Servia and Scutari. 
To this the Austro-Hungarian government de- 
clared that there would be no objection on its 
part. The important bearing of this affair was 
in its relation to the programme for Macedonian 
reform and to the arrangement between Austria 
and Russia in regard to that matter. For an 
account of this and for further details as to the 
railway project, see the article MACEDONIA. 

The chief event of the year, however, was the 
announcement by proclamation on Oct. 7th of 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which 
came shortly after Bulgaria had declared its in- 
dependence of Turkey. The proclamation began 
by referring to the advantages that the two pro- 
vinces had enjoyed under Austro-Hungarian ad- 
ministration. It then declared that the govern- 
ment intended to grant to both provinces consti- 
tutional institutions: that the inhabitants of the 
provinces should henceforth have a voice in their 
own affairs, and should continue under a separate 
administration. “But the indispensable premise 
for the introduction of this provincial constitu- 
tion,” says the proclamation, “is the creation 
of a clear and unambiguous _juridicial 
position for the two lands. For this reason, 
and also remembering the ties that exist- 
ed of yore between our glorious ancestors on the 
Hungarian throne and these lands, we extend 
the rights of our suzerainty to Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina, and it is our will that 
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the order of succession of our house be 
applied to these lands also.” §The proclama- 
tion concluded with a promise of ual 
rights and equa! protection for all creeds, lan- 
guages and racial differences. This was followed 
by the announcement of the evacuation of Novi- 
Bazar by Austria and its retrocession to Turkey. 
Turkey immediately protested to the Powers 
against this violation of the treaty of Berlin. 
For the effect of this event on the Balkan ques- 
tion and on general European politics, see the 
article BALKAN QUESTION. Soon after the pro- 
clamation appeared, a new Diet for Bosnia and 
Herzegovina was ordered. The rescript declared 
that the new legislature should have control 
over the provincial administration and judiciary, 
and that it ought to be as fully representative 
as possible of racial, religious and political con- 
ditions. To this end it was require! that the 
principal dignitaries, the persons of education 
and fortune, the inhabitants of the towns and 
those of the rural communes shall be represented 
in separate Curia; the electors of each voting 
separately according to creed, in order to preserve 
religious concord and assure to each creed 1ts 
due proportion of representatives. It was later 
announced that the new Diet would contain 
fifty-two elected and twenty-eight official mem- 
bers, divided as follows: Serbs, 27; Mohamme- 
dans, 34; Catholic Croats, 19. 


One of the interesting results of Austria’s 
aggressive policy in the Balkans was considered 
to be its possible effect on the maintenance of 
the Triple Alliance for the present was asserted, 
in support of Austrian policy but in Italy Baron 
von Aehrenthal’s acts aroused intense dis- 
pleasure. The Austrian advance southward was 
regarded as a menace to Italian aspirations re- 
garding the Adriatic coastland of Turkey. This 
was plainly brought out in the course of an im- 
portant debate in the Italian Chamber, in De- 
cember, where speakers of all parties agreed that 
Italy must be prepared for hostilities on her 
northeastern frontier, that is with her present 
ally, Austria-Hungary. The need of maintaining 
the Triple Alliance for the present was asserted, 
but at the same time it was made evident that 
with France now as the good friend of Italy, the 
chief reason for the Alliance had disappeared 
and Austrian pretensions were consequently sub- 
jecting it to an increasingly dangerous strain. 


AUTOMOBILES. During 1908 a careful ex- 
amination of the leading types of automobiles 
and motor vehicles revealed no striking im- 
provements or innovation of a radical charac- 
ter, and it was generally assumed that the limit 
of development of the automobile practically had 
been reached. Naturally there was more extended 
use and application of the motor vehicle, while 
the policy of standardization by associations 
of manufacturers was developed, and the con- 
stantly diminishing price made possible by in- 
terchangeability of parts was bringing the 
machine to a wider circle of users. Moderate 
priced cars of medium size of 24 to 30 horse- 
power, selling from two to three thousand 
dollars, had a well merited vogue, and the 
year’s output in this field exhibited greater re- 
liability and durability. Automobile manufac- 
turers in the United States succeeded in im- 
proving the character of their output so that 
by 1908 the best American cars not only could 
stand comparison with those of European mak- 
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ers, but for rough service showed greater dura- 
bility. 

During the latter part of the year the manu- 
facturers of automobiles had completed their 
models for the ensuing year and were prepared 
to exhibit them in the winter’s shows. The 
chief exhibitions, which previously had been held 
in November and December, were postponed 
until] early in the following year in order that 
the latest developments and models might be 
shown by all manufacturers. But the machines 
themselves were already available for inspec- 
tion before December, and indicated clearly the 
progress of the year and salient features of the 
1909 model. As in previous years the tendency 
towards standardization and interchangeability 
of parts, characteristic of the work of the best 
American machine shops, was distinctly notice- 
able, and this had its effect in the more reason- 
ble prices demanded for good cars and in the 
excellent character of the material used in their 
construction. The cars designed during 1908 
and put on the market for the following year 
were, for the most part, moderate priced, and 
it was noted that over one-half of the probable 
output would be cars listed at $1,500, or less. 
Accordingly, it is possible to describe a general 
type of automobile to which most of the makers 
approximate very closely. This typical, mod- 
erate priced car had a four-cylinder engine of 
from 20 to 30 horse power, and weighed from 
1,500 to 2,000 pounds. The engine had water- 
cooled cylinders, and forced feed lubrication, 
with magneto ignition and batteries in reserve. 
The driving gear had a direct shaft with three 
speeds ahead and one in reverse, with a slid- 
ing gear transmission, and a leather covered 
cone clutch of some form was employed. The 
frame was made of pressed steel, riveted. The 
car would seat comfortably four people and had 
a wheel base of from 100 to 115 inches. The 
tires were 314 inches on the front, and 4 
inches on the rear wheels, and 34 inches in 
diameter. 

The chief change to be noted from the models 
shown at the end of 1907, was the use by many 
manufacturers of the drop frame in the chassis, 
which serves to bring both frame and gear 
nearer the ground, so that the angle in the 
driving shaft at the universal] joint is reduced. 
Full elliptic springs or three-quarter elliptic 
springs were preferred to the _ semi-elliptic 
springs hitherto used, and by many it was be- 
lieved that the full elliptic would soon become 
standard practice. The four-cylinder engine 
throughout the year and for the new construc- 
tion, was the prevailing type, and its fleld was 
not seriously invaded by the six-cylinder engine 
with its many good qualities, including power 
for climbing hills, of which much was promised 
at the beginning of the year. Naturally the 
four-cylinder engine was more economical in 
weight, space, simplicity and cost than the six- 
cylinder type. Ball bearings, extensively used 
on wheels, were beginning to be replaced by 
roller bearings, especially for the front wheels, 
and the gear drive was being used for fans, 
instead of the belt drive. The stroke of the 
engines was being lengthened, which gave a 
reduced shock and allowed the reciprocating 
parts to be made lighter. This advantage les- 
sened the wear on the engine, and not only re- 
duced weight, but also the amount of shock 
and vibration. During the year it became clear 
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that the over-powered machine of great weight 
Was passing away, and even in racing, the light 
weight cars of moderate power covered the long 
distance courses at a rate that was only a few 
miles below the average speed of the heaviest 
and most powerful racing machines. During the 
year the tire manufacturers were able to turn 
out tires where the life was greatly increased, 
but this in large part was due to the use of 
lighter weight cars. There were also in use a 
number of detachable rims which gave satis- 
faction. The brakes of the various cars were 
being lessened in number, but improved in their 
quality and action. The increased and more 
general use of automobiles had its effect in the 
@ppearance of car bodies which were showing 
greater simplicity and refinement characteristic 
of the taste of the owners using such vehicles 
for purposes of genera] utility rather than for 
mere pleasure. - 

During the year there were a large number 
of low-priced cars put out, that is, cars ranging 
from $500 to $1,000, and for the most part, 
supplied with two-cylinder engines of the op- 
posed horizontal type, while high-wheeled buggies 
and buckboards were extensively sold. Four- 
cylinder water-cooled engines with all the es- 
sential elements of the higher priced cars were 
provided in some of the excellent automobiles 
of the runabout type, which were put on the 
market at from $800 to $1,000. 

During 1908 the new European automobiles 
also were shown for the ensuing year at the 
European shows. The greatest interest centered 
in the small low-priced, medium-powered cars, 
having either one, two or four cylinders. The 
chief characteristic of the motors of these for- 
eign cars was the en bloc construction of the 
cylinders, where four cylinders were cast to- 
gether. Two and three-bearing crank shafts 
were used, and also annular, ball and plain bear- 
ings upon the crank shafts. These smal] cars 
in Europe, as well as in the United States, 
made extremely high speeds during the races of 
the year. 

One of the features of the year was the more 
extensive use of the automobile as a vehicle of 
commerce. Not that there was any particular 
novelty in such applications of the motor vehi- 
cle, but its successful use was making such 
progress as to indicate that tire and other diffi- 
culties were being solved. These commercial 
vehicles during the year had been developed to 
a system comparable with that of the best 
pleasure cars, and there was a wide variety of 
such vehicles on the market. In fact, in the 
Glidden Tour, one delivery van, subsequently 
exhibited at the winter’s shows, covered 2,000 
miles without any adjustment of its engines. 
The taxicab had become a_ recognized and 
profitable institution, and the success of motor 
cabs led a number of companies, as well as pri- 
vate individuals, to embark in the business. 
In London the police regulations require a sys- 
tematic test and official sealing of the indica- 
tors, and there was a demand for similar meas- 
ures in the United States. The use of motor 
fire apparatus showed a distinct increase during 
the year, particularly in the case of smaller 
cities, where by using high-speed cars carrying 
chemical tanks or gasoline engines of sufficient 
power, the amount of protection rendered by a 
fire department, and its radius of effective action, 
were considerably increased. The city of Spring- 
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field, Mass., put in operation a number of motor 
fire vehicles during the year, while extensive 
use and tests have been made by the post office 
departments in Europe and the United States. 

In Japan and China the automobile had _ be- 
come an established feature, and in the former 
country the improvement of the roads, which 
are narrow and heavy, was being demanded. 
During the year 1908 the automobile gained 
admittance into Turkey as one of the political 
innovations of the year, despite, it was said, 
the prejudice of the Sultan. In Siam, Ameri- 
can automobiles were being used and the motor 
car had the support of the King. 

The motor car industry in the United States 
by 1908 had reached large dimensions. For 
that year it was estimated that $122,000,000 
worth of cars had been sold, as compared with 
less than $8,000,000 in 1903, and the amount 
of money involved in the production of this 
output was believed to have exceeded $467,000,- 
000. This, of course, included the actual money 
paid, the shift of credits or the turn over of 
business in the different establishments and the 


disbursements incident to activities and new. 


developments which resulted from the use of 
motor vehicles, without considering the de- 
tailed expenditures of the business. The actual 
capital was estimated at about $200,000,000 and 
the number of people employed at nearly 110,- 
000. At the beginning of the year it was esti- 
mated that 146,000 automobiles were in actual 
use in the United States, and for their operation 
were required fuel, lubricants and other sup- 
plies, aggregating millions of dollars, as well 
as the service of chauffeurs and mechanics and 
various operations incident to replacements and 
repairs. In addition, the license fees con- 
tributed to States and municipalities amount 
to a considerable figure, while the use of prop- 
erty or private stables. supplies another import- 
ant item. At the end of 1908 it was stated that 
eee eighty automobile makers were the 
arge and real producers of the country, in 
addition to whom there were over 200 attempt- 
ing to manufacture machines, with a greater 
or less probability of success. During 1908 the 
business naturally felt the general trade de- 
pression, but manufacturers and dealers en- 
deavored to be conservative, and in most cases 
came through successfully. 

The sale of automobiles in the United 
States during 1908 was estimated at over 52,000. 
Twenty-nine States required compulsory regis- 
tration of automobiles, and returns showed that 
over 250,000 cars had been registered. New 
York had 64,500 cars; Pennsylvania, 25,129; 
California, 19,375; New Jersey, 19,021; Massa- 
chusetts, 17,439; Illinois, 17,296. During the 
year the export business in automobiles had 
been developed to a considerable extent. The 
estimate of automobiles in the United States 
constructed and in use at the end of December, 
1908, was over 300,000. 

The claims of the American car were bein 
pushed vigorously during the year 1908, an 
returns showed that while foreign cars were be- 
ing employed in some of the eastern cities, no- 
tably New (York, with success and satisfaction, 
taking the roads of the country by and large, 
the American cars were found more suitable for 
the rough work demanded. Accordingly, it was 
claimed that the developments of the American 
car had been, from the beginning, on a basis 
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of practical utility, and despite statements to 
the contrary, original designs had been evolved 
rather than an imitation of foreign makers’ 
work. 

The United States produces annually about 
80,000 automobiles, Italy, 25,000, and France, 
40,000. Germany and England are also builders, 
but to a less extent than the two European 
countries specified. In 1908, 1,416 foreign auto- 
mobiles were entered at the port of New York. 
Of this number 533 were pleasure vehicles, con- 
signed to dealers; 553 were taxicabs; 19 trucks 
and busses; 16 cars in bond; 144 new cars not 
used, imported by individuals, and 151 old and 
second-hand cars reimported. 

The automobile, like other industries, figured 
in the proposed revision of the tariff, and a 
hearing was held on this subject before the 
Ways and Means Committee in November. 
There was a duty under the Dingley law of 45 
per cent. on foreign automobiles, and a reduc- 
tion of this to 30 per cent. was demanded on 
behalf of those interested in the importers’ 
Salon. This reduction was opposed by the 
American manufacturers, who claimed that they 
had not made exorbitant profits and that only 
a relatively small number had made any profits 
at all. Of the 51 concerns interested in the 
business in 1902, only 21 were in existence at 
the end of 1908, while during the five years 
period from 1902, 155 manufacturers discon- 
tinued business. It was claimed that the in- 
dustry deserved protection, both from the nor- 
mal production and from the overproduction of 
the European factories, with cheap labor,— 
considerably less than half what it is in the 
United States—low rates of taxes, and prefer- 
ential rates on manufacturing machinery. The 
manufacturers claimed that the tariff rates 
should afford ample protection to American 
made goods and provide a customs duty on 
imports equal to the difference in the cost of 
production in the United States and in Europe. 
They denied that the Trade Associations were 
in the hands of trusts and that the individual 
members were engaged in competitive business, 
and that prices were not governed by trade 
agreements. 

Ractna Events. In the United States the 
chief racing events of the season were: The Sa- 
vannah Challenge Trophy Race (360 miles), the 
Briarcliff Trophy Race (240 miles), the Ames 
Trophy Race (254.4 miles), the Founders’ Week 
Cup Race (195 miles), the Vanderbilt Cup Race 
(258.06 miles), and the Grand Prize of America 
Race (400 miles). The first three events men- 
tioned were all won by Strang, who drove a 50 
horsepower Italian Isotta in the Savannah 
Challenge and Briarcliff Trophy races and a 65 
horsepower Isotta in the Ames Trophy. His 
best average was 54 miles per hour in the 
Ames Trophy. The Founders’ Week Cup Race 
was won by Robertson in a 40 horsepower 
Locomobile, his average being 48.25 miles per 
hour. A part of the fourth Vanderbilt Cup 
Race was run over the new Long Island Motor 
Parkway Course, which it was expected would 
be entirely completed in 1909. This race was 
won by an American car for the first time, the 
winner being a 120 horsepower 1906 Locomo- 
bile, driven by Robertson. The time was 4 
hours, 48 1-5 seconds, an average of 64.3 miles 
per hour. An Italian Fiat, driven by Wagner, 
won the first international race for the Grand 
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Prize Cup in 6 hours, 10 minutes and 31 sec- 
onds, an average of 65.5 miles per hour. 

The principal European contests were the Grand 
Grand Prix in France (478.1 miles), which was 
won by a 120 horsepower Mercedes, driven by 
Lautenschlager, in 6 hours, 55 minutes and 43 
seconds, an average of 69.24 miles per hour; 
and the race for the Florio Cup in Italy (328.8 
miles), which was won by a 123 horsepower 
Fiat, driven by Nazarro, in 4 hours, 25 min- 
utes and 21 seconds, an average of 74.3 miles 
per hour. 

The New York to Paris Race, run under the 
auspices of the New York Times and Le Matin, 
Paris, was started from Times Square, New 
York City, on February 12. The entries in- 
cluded three French cars, one German, one Ital- 
ian and one United States. The race was won 
by the United States car, a Thomas, which 
covered a distance of 12,116 miles in 112 days. 
The Protos (German) was second, running 10,- 
887 miles in 130 days. 

Notable track achievements during the year 
were the establishment of a record (heavy- 
weight) of a mile in 51 seconds by a 60-horse- 
poeee Fiat, driven by De Palma at St. Paul, 

inn.,.on September 5; and the running of 
1,177 miles in 24 hours at Brighton Beach, 
N. Y., on October 2 and 3, the drivers being 
Robertson and Lescault and the machine a 50 
horsepower Simplex. In the straightaway free- 
for-all gasoline contests held at Ormond, Fla., 
on March 5 and 6, Bernin drove a 60 horsepower 
Renault 100 kilometres in 1 hour, 12 minutes, 
56% seconds and Cedrine drove a 60 horsepower 
Fiat 300 kilometres in 3 hours, 53 minutes, 44 
seconds. 

AVIATION. See ‘Arronavrics. 

AYRTON, WriuisamM Epwarp. An English 
physicist and electrical engineer, died on Nov. 
8, 1908. He was born in London, on Sept. 
14,1847, was educated at University College, 
and in 1867 entered the Indian Government 
Telegraph Service. For a year he studied 
electrical engineering under Lord Kelvin, in 
1868 became Assistant Electrical Superinten- 
dent, and, in 1871, Superintendent of the Tele- 
graph Department at Bengal. With Lord Kel- 
vin and Professor Fleeming Jenkins, he super- 
intended the manufacture of the Great Western 
Telegraph cable in 1872. He was professor of 
physics and telegraphy at the Imperial College 
of Engineering, in Tokyo, Japan, in 1873-79, 
when he became professor of applied physics at 
the Finsbury College of the London Technical 
Institute, where he remained until 1884. He 
then became professor of electrical engineering 
in Central Technical College, at South Kensing- 
ton, where he served during the remainder of 
his life. With Professor John Perry, who was 
his associate in Japan, and afterward in London, 
he invented many instruments for measuring 
electrical quantities, and devised some of the 
earlier applications of electricity to tramways 
in England. For these and other achievements 
he was awarded a medal by the Royal Society 
in 1901. He had published numerous papers on 
electrotechnics, and also Practical Electricity 
(1888), which has gone through many editions. 

BABYLON, ExcavaTions In. See ARCHA- 


OLOGY. 

BACKUS, Truman Jay. An American edu- 
cator, died on March 25, 1908. He was born in 
Locke, Cayuga County, N. Y., on Feb. 11, 1842. 
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He was educated in the public schools of New 
York City, and at the University of Rochester, 
where he graduated in 1864. For about a year 
after the Civil War he was actively interested 
in educational work among the freedmen, and 
he was one of the organizers of the first school 
for negroes in Richmond, Va. From 1867 to 
1883 he was professor of rhetoric and English 
literature in Vassar College, and with Dr. John 
H. Raymond, the first president of Vassar, and 
Miss Maria Mitchell, professor of astronomy, 
aided in the reorganization of the institution. 
He became president of the Packer Collegiate 
Institute, in Brooklyn, in 1883, and occupied 
that position during the remainder of his life. 
In 1894-97 he was a member of the Brooklyn 
Civil Service Commission, and he was also 
associated with the management of other local 
and state institutions, notably the Long Island 
City Hospital. In 1905 he was president of 
the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 


BAGDAD RAILWAY. See TURKEY. 


BAHAMAS. A chain of twenty inhabited 
and many uninhabited islands, southeast of 
Florida, constituting a British colony. Total 
area, 4,404 square miles. Population (1901), 
53,735, mostly negroes. At the end of 1907 
the population was estimated at 59,713. Nas- 
sau, on New Providence, is the capital. The 
cultivation of sisal is rapidly increasing, its 
acreage being now over 25,000. The export of 
sisal in 1907 was valued at £46,669, against 
£40,140 in 1906. The export of cotton in 1907 
was 8,568 pounds. The cultivation of pine- 
apples, oranges, tomatoes, and other fruits and 
vegetables is also on the increase. Other 
roducts are sponges, of which the exports in 
907 were valued at £129,699, turtle-shell, ma- 
hogany, logwood, ebony, tobacco, and cotton. 
The total imports and exports in 1907 were 
valued at £372,937 and £233,232 respectively, 
against £329,115 and £221,925 in 1906. The 
revenue in 1907 was £89,694; the expenditures, 
£79,790; and the public debt, £66,680. The 
Governor in 1908 was Sir Wliliam Grey- 
Wilson. A hurricane on September 11-13 
caused much destruction. Nearly all the houses 
of Clarencetown were destroyed and a great 
many vessels were wrecked. 


BAILEY, Lrserry Hyper. An American 
agriculturist and educator, appointed chairman 
of the Commission on Country Life, by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in 1908. He was born in South 
Haven, Mich., on March 15, 1858; graduated at 
the Michigan Agricultural College in 1882, and 
in 1882-83 was assistant to Asa Gray at Har- 
vard. He was professor of horticulture and 
landscape gardening at his alma mater in 1883- 
88, and professor of horticulture at Cornell in 
1888-1903, when he became director of the 
College of Agriculture at that university. Pro- 
fessor Bailey is recognized as one of the fore- 
most authorities on scientific farming and gar- 
dening, and as a man who makes effective use 
of the most advanced agricultural theories and 

rocesses. He has produced, or edited, much 

rst-class literature on his subjects, including 
such books as, Annals of Horticulture in North 
America for the Year 1893 (1894); Nursery- 
Book (1896) ; Principles of Agriculture (1898) ; 
Sketch of the Evolution of Our Native Fruit 
Trees (1898); Survival of the Unlike (1901); 
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Lessons with Plants (1902); Garden-Making 
(1904); The Nature-Study Idea (1903); Plant- 
Breeding (1906); Forcing-Book: a Manual of 
the Cultivation of Vegetables in Glass Houses 
(1908) ; and The State and the Farmer (1908) ; 
and he has edited the volumes thus far pub- 
lished of she Cyclop@adia of American Agricul- 
gure (1907). See AGRICULTURE. 


BALCH, Grorce Beautt. An American 
naval officer died at Raleigh, N. C., on April 16, 
1908. He was born on January 3, 1821, at 
Shelbyville, Tenn., and entered the navy in 1837 
as acting midshipman. In the Mexican war he 
was present at the capture of Vera Cruz and 
the attack on Alvarado. He was assigned to 
the Asiatic squadron in 1850 and was wounded 
at Shanghai while protecting the foreign resi- 
dents during the Chinese civil war. At the out- 
break of the Civil War he was an instructor at 
Annapolis, but was immediately ordered to sea 
duty and served throughout the war on the 
Atlantic Coast, commanding at different times 
the Sabine, Pocahontas and Pawnee. While in 
command of the Pawnee he particularly distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Stono, July 16, 
1863. He had become commander in 1862, was 
made captain in 1866, commodore in 1872 and 
rear admiral in 1878. In 1883 he retired and 
made his home in Baltimore. For the last six 
years of his life he was the senior officer on the 
retired list of the navy. 


BALKAN QUESTION. The Balkan penin- 
sula, the easternmost of the three great 
southern peninsulas of Europe, comprises, as 
ordinarily defined, European Turkey, Bulgaria 
(including Eastern Rumelia), Servia, Montene- 
gro, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, the Turkish dis- 
trict of Novi-Bazar, and Greece. The history of 
these separate divisions will be found under 
their respective titles, and for the course of 
events down to October, 1908, see especially the 
articles Maceponia and AustTRiA-HuNGaARy. The 
present discussion is concerned only with the 
crisis in Balkan affairs that arose in the first 
week of October. At that time in quick suc- 
‘cession occurred three events which occasioned 
the most serious European crisis in recent 
years. These were the Bulgarian declaration 
of independence, the Austrian annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina and Crete’s declara- 
tion of union with Greece. 

THE BULGARIAN DECLARATION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE. In the middle of September ill feeling 
arose between Turkey and Bulgaria over the 
failure of the Grand Vizier to ask the Bulgarian 
representative to the dinner given by the 
Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs in honor 
of the Sultan’s birthday. In answer to the 
inquiry addressed by the Belgian govern- 
ment to the Porte, it was replied that the din- 
ner was given only to diplomatic representatives 
having the rank of Minister, whereupon the 
Bulgarian agent was withdrawn. The Turkish 
government protested in vain that no offense 
was intended, but by implying that Bulgaria 
was regarded as a vassal state Bulgarian pride 
was hurt, and a feeling of hostility engendered 
at the very time when the new régime in Tur- 
key should have spared no pains to avoid add- 
ing to its difficulties. {ts action on this oceca- 
sion was criticised as a serious mistake, though 
it was admitted to be the first mistake that 
the Young Turk party had thus far committed. 
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Meanwhile a strike had broken out on the Ori- 
ental Railway between Sofia and _ Belgrade, 
which belongs to Turkey, even after it enters 
Bulgarian territory, Bulgaria controlling only 
a small part of the line near its termination 
at the Bulgarian capita]. Turkey’s rights in 
the railway rested on Article 2] of the Treaty 
of Berlin, which declares that Turkey should 
retain all rights over the railways of Eastern 
Rumelia. The operation of the road was given 
by Turkey to the Oriental Railway Company. 
Urging as a reason the delay and damage 
caused by the strike, the Bulgarian government 
caused the military occupation and operation 
of the line. After the strike ended Bulgaria 
still retained control, and when the representa- 
tives of the company protested, the Bulgarian 
government declared that economic interests 
and the national defense dictated this action; 
that it must retain control, and that it would 
negotiate directly witb the company and not 
with the Turkish government. bn September 
23 a note from the Porte was delivered at Sofia, 
calling attention to the continued military oc- 
cupation of the line. On the following day the 
Bulgarian government replied that it occupied 
the line under arrangement with the company 
and was accountable only to the company. The 
Porte thereupon addressed a note to the for- 
eign ambassadors at Constantinople, ae 
attention to this violation of the Treaty o 
Berlin, and requesting their intervention for 
the return of the road to the control of the 
company. The Bulgarian government, however, 
showed no intention of evacuating the line. 
This action on its part was criticised by the 
European press as indicating a readiness to 
profit by the internal difficulties of Turkey, 
and to embarrass the new régime. This criti- 
cism was redoubled by the sudden and unex- 
pected action of Bulgaria a few days later. 
On Oct. 5, Prince Ferdinand read a solemn 
manifesto at Tirnovo, the ancient capital of 
Bulgaria, declaring Bulgaria’s independence of 
Turkey; and was thereupon hailed by the peo- 
ple as Czar of the Bulgars. Bulgaria and 
Eastern Rumelia were declared to be thence- 
forth an independent united kingdom. When 
the news reached Turkey it was received by the 
press with comparative mildness and the atti- 
tude of the Young Turk partly surprised Eu- 
rope by its moderation. There was no appeal to 
warlike sentiment. European criticism of Bul- 
garia’s action was directed more against the 
manner and the circumstances in which it had 
been brought about, than against the action 
itself. Bulgaria was already in fact indepen- 
dent. In demanding the name in addition to 
the reality of independence at this time, she 
was criticised severely for her apparent desire 
to add to the difficulties of Turkey, and for her 
indifference to the interests of her neighbors. 
It seemed a needless blow at the new régime of 
Turkey; and it was attributed by many to 
jealousy of the Turk rather than to patriotism, 
for it was argued that the same object could 
have been attained by peaceful negotiations at 
a later time. It struck at the prestige of the 
new Turkish government by taking away in 
appearance at least a part of the empire thus 
identifying the triumph of the Turkish revo- 
lution with the loss of national power. 

It will be remembered that the Treaty of 
San Stefano, which concluded the Russo-Turkish 
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war, created a great Bulgarian principality ex- 
tending from the Danube to the Mediterranean. 
But by the Treaty of Berlin the area of Bul- 
garia was greatly reduced and the region known 
as Eastern Rumelia was placed under Turkish 
administration, though with a modified auton- 
omy. By the Treaty of Berlin, Bulgaria, though 
it received autonomy, and was guaranteed 
against Turkish oppression, remained a vassal 
state of Turkey. In 1885, Bulgaria virtually 
annexed Eastern Rumelia, which, however, con- 
tinued to pay tribute to Turkey. Alexander of 
Battenburg, the Prince of Bulgaria, was ap- 
pointed Governor-General of Eastern Rumelia 
for five years, and this appointment was regu- 
larly renewed both to him and his successor 
Ferdinand, becoming a mere matter of form. 
Through the policy of Alexander and Ferdinand, 
and the latter’s able premier Stambouloff, Bul- 
garia acquired virtual independence, and in re- 
lation with the European powers generally was 
recognized as an independent state. As to East- 
err Rumelia, the appointment of Ferdinand as 
Governor-General was gradually discontinued 
and the incorporation of Eastern Rumelia with 
Bulgaria was recognized as an accomplished 
fact. Meanwhile there had always been the 
dream of a Greater Bulgaria with access to the 
fEgean Sea. The Bulgarians were the prepon- 
derant element in the population of the Mace- 
donian vilayets. There was always the hope 
that the Macedonian problem might be solved 
in Bulgaria’s interest. The constant state of 
warfare in Macedonia and the fear of Turkey 
had made the building up of an effective army 
necessary, and this policy had been carried on 
steadily and with success. At the time of 
Ferdinand’s declaration of independence, the 
Bulgarian army was reputed to be in excellent 
condition, and in marked contrast to the ill 
paid and disorganized military forces of 
Turkey. 

AUSTRIAN ANNEXATION OF BOSNIA AND HERZE- 
acovina. On October 7, after a preliminary 
notice to the Powers of his intention, the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph addressed an imperial 
proclamation to the people of these provinces, 
declaring that they were thenceforth his subjects 
and promising them a constitution. By way of 
compensation it was announced that the Sanjak 
of Novi-Bazar would be given back to Turkey. 
Here again it was more of a change in words 
than in actual facts. The occupation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina had been granted to Austria by 
the Treaty of Berlin. Since that time the Aus- 
trian occupation had continued without ques- 
tion, and large sums of money had been spent 
in the building of railways and in the economic 
development of the province. No one sup- 
posed that the final outcome of this arrange- 
ment would be other than incorporation in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. But the time and 
occasion of the annexation were unfortunate. 
In Turkey, grave fear was felt lest the effect 
of the act would be an injury to the Young 
Turk party, and aid the cause of the reaction- 
aries. Turkey at once addressed a note to the 
Powers, complaining of this violation of the 
Treaty of Berlin. It declared that though it 
could resort to force on behalf of its rights, it 
desired to avoid that extremity, and therefore 
appealed to the Powers. The news caused great 
excitement in Servia and Montenegro. In Ser- 
via there was at first a distinct manifestation 
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of warlike feeling; and in Montenegro it was 
announced that that country would join Servia 
if Austria made war. Prince Nicholas of Mon- 
tenegro issued an address to his people, saying 
that if violation of the Treaty of Berlin were 
permitted to Austria, there was no reason why 
Montenegro should respect that clause of the 
treaty (Article 29) which debarred her from 
rights to a littoral. In both states the fear 
was expressed that they would find themselves 
entirely hemmed in by Austrian territory. The 
ill feeling was intensified by the detention of 
the Montenegrin envoy, who was on his way 
to Belgrade; but he was soon set free and the 
Austrian government afterwards expressed re- 
grets. Meanwhile Great Britain had won the 
gratitude of {Young Turkey by declaring her 
refusal to recognize the violation of the Treaty 
of Berlin. In reply to a note from Montenegro 
protesting against the annexation, Sir Edward 
Grey declared it to be a violation of the treaty, 
which could not be altered without the consent 
of the signatories. Russia assured Servia and 
Montenegro that if a conference were held she 
would safeguard their interests. In reply to 
the Turkish protest, she declared her acquies- 
cence in the view that the annexation was a 
violation of the treaty. It was reported that 
Italy took the same view as to the annexation, 
and would agree to a conference. 

CRETE’S ACTION. Meanwhile, on the same day 
that the Austrian announcement was made, the 
Cretan authorities, in response to the popular 
demand, proclaimed Crete a dependency of 
Greece. This, also, was immediately fol- 
lowed by a protest from Turkey. The union 
with Greece was formally voted by the Cretan 
Chamber on October 12. This, however, did not 
threaten to cause any serious difficulty. The 
four protesting powers, namely, France, Great 
Britain, Russia and Italy, informed the Cretan 
government that they would consider the ques- 
tion, and make it the subject of negotiations 
with Turkey, provided that order was main- 
tained in the island and the Moslems were un- 
molested. Both the Cretan and the Greek gov- 
ernments showed a spirit of acquiescence, and 
the former, in an address to the people, urged 
them to maintain order and respect the rights 
of the Moslems in conformity with the instruc- 
tions of the protecting Powers. 

COMMENTS ON AvusTRIA’s ACTION. Austria’s 
sudden annexation of the provinces caused much 
comment, most of it sharply critical, and many 
explanations of her foreign policy were offered. 
It was commonly remarked that under Baron 
von Aehrenthal, who was frequently likened to 
Bismarck, Austria had at length departed from 
her conservative and cautious attitude and was 
now embarked on an aggressive policy, or as 
some called it, a policy of adventure. She was 
believed to have had for her steady aim the 
securing of access to the Atgean at Salonika, 
but to have been thwarted in this aspiration for 
the extension of her territory by internal diffi- 
culties and the danger of adding to the already 
large Slav element in her population, also by 
the fear of disrupting the Triple Alliance and 
of trouble with Italy over the Albanian ques- 
tion if Macedonian territory were annexed. It 
seemed to be to her interest to prevent the 
ar or economic union of the Slav states, 
est the presence of a powerful Slav dominion 
in her neighborhood of the same race as mill- 
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ions of her own subjects, and the Russians, 
should endanger her own safety. Hence, she 
had long been accused of a desire to keep 
Turkey in an enfeebled condition and to pre- 
vent any adjustment of the Macedonian diffi- 
culties. To these motives were attributed the 
agreement with Russia in 1897 for the main- 
tenance of the status quo in the Balkans, and 
the ineffectiveness of all reform measures in 
Macedonia under the Mtirzsteg programme of 
1903, whereby Russia and Austria were to act 
as mandatories for putting the reforms into 
effect. It was said that neither of these Pow- 
ers really desired reform, and that all advan- 
tages that accrued came from the pressure of 
Great Britain, France and Italy. Avustria’s 
action in the matter of the Novi-Bazar Railway 
was interpreted by these critics as a betrayal 
of the Concert of the Powers in the matter of 
Macedonian reforms (see MACEDONIA). It was 
pointed out that as soon as any real measures 
of reform seemed imminent, as, for example, 
those proposed by Sir Edward Grey and by the 
Russian government early in the year, Austria, 
by dealing separately with Turkey in the mat- 
ter of the Novi-Bazar Railway, made effective 
co-operation in Macedonia impossible, and this 
was explained on the ground that Austria 
feared that the Powers would solve the Mace- 
donian problem by giving the provinces self- 
government under European protection, and that 
this would mean Bulgarian control, the Bul- 


garians being the largest element in the popu- 


lation, and thus raise a barrier of race be- 
tween Austria and Salonika. By the annexa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina, Austria con- 
firmed these critics in their view as to her long- 
cherished designs, and as to her adoption of a 
forward policy. 

Two years under universal suffrage, and the 
quieting of her race feuds, had placed Austria 
in a better position for such aggressive action. 
Russia and Turkey both had _ revolutionary 
movements on their hands and the chance of 
serious opposition was slight. New personal 
forces had begun to appear in the government, 
and the Emperor’s restraining influence was 
less manifest in the direction of public affairs. 
The Archduke Francis Ferdinand, the heir- 
apparent, was said to be taking a more active 
part in politics and to be in favor of aggressive 
action. Baron von Aehrenthal had succeeded 
Count Goluchowski in 1906, and although at 
that time it was thought that he would pursue, 
in general, a conservative foreign policy, which, 
in the main, would be favorable to Russia, 
where for many years he was an attaché at the 
Austrian embassy, his course had been directly 
the reverse of what was expected. Within two 
years he had divided Bulgaria and Servia, en- 
deavored to strengthen the Triple Alliance, 
terminated the Russo-Austrian agreement of 
1897, developed the plan of Austrian expansion 
by the Novi-Bazar Railway, and finally, by the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, nulli- 
fied the Treaty of Berlin. The general tendency 
of this policy had been manifested before the 
Turkish Revolution. As a result of the Turkish 
changes it seemed the more desirable. The an- 
nexation was interpreted by many as proceed- 
ing from the fear that a regenerated Turkey 
would, by hastening the establishment of order 
in Macedonia, stand in the way of Austrian 
expansion; and it was pointed out that the 
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weakness of Turkey in her experiment with 
constitutional government, afforded Austria her 
opportunity. The aims of Austria were, it was 
said, to foment strife in the Young Turk party 
and favor reaction. The prestige of this party 
would be seriously injured if the first result of 
its success were the loss of part of the Em- 
pire. Austria hastened to approve the Bul- 
garian declaration of independence, and, it was. 
charged, had indicated her approval in ad- 
vance. By this course she secured the good 
will of Bulgaria, and forestalled the possible 
union between Bulgaria and Servia against her 
own annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. In 
giving back Novi-Bazar to Turkey she drove 
another wedge between Slav nationalities, divid- 
ing Servia and Montenegro. The ideal of a 
Greater Servia had been gaining strength dur- 
ing the last two or three years, and was now the 
dream of some nine million persons, of whom 
two-thirds are Austro-Hungarian subjects. The 
Serbs in Bosnia and Herzegovina, Croatia, Novi- 
Bazar, Dalmatia, Servia, and Montenegro have 
shown a tendency toward concentration, and 
there have been signs of a concerted movement 
against Austro-Hungarian domination. In de- 
fense of annexation, on the other hand, it was 
argued that it could have been no surprise to 
the signatories of the Treaty of Berlin, as it 
was the inevitable outcome of the occupation of 
the provinces accorded to Austria by that 
treaty. It was not to be expected that after 
an administration of the provinces for so many 
years, and the expenditure of vast sums in the 
railway and economic development of the coun- 
try, Austria would ever evacuate them. The 
ostensible reason for proclaiming the annexa- 
tion at this time was that the inhabitants of 
the provinces would naturally desire the con- 
stitutional privileges possessed by their imme- 
diate neighbors in the Empire, and that these 
could be granted to them only by making them 
Austrian subjects. As a result of these events, 
Baron von Aehrenthal became, for the time, the 
leading and most discussed personage in Euro- 
pean politics. Estimates of his statesmanship 
varied greatly. In some quarters he was hailed 
as a new Bismarck, and in others regarded as a 
merely spectacular politician, whose achieve- 
ments would bring no lasting advantages. 
PLANS FOR ADJUSTMENT. The first sugges- 
tion for a settlement of the difficulties looked to 
a conference of the signatory Powers to the 
Treaty of Berlin. It was urged that, the treaty 
having been grossly violated by Bulgaria and 
Austria, such a conference afforded the natural 
and proper means of readjustment. On the. 
other hand, it was argued that the situation 
was very different from that which prevailed be- 
fore the Treaty of Berlin; that recent events 
had effected no change except in form; that 
a conference would imply that other matters 
determined by the treaty were open for dis- 
cussion, and that the separate nations would 
gather there, each eager to gain something for 
itself. It was soon evident, however, that 
France, Russia and Great Britain desired a con- 
ference. When the annexation was announced, M. 
Isvolsky, the Russian Foreign Minister, was in 
Paris. He went immediately to London and 
there conferred with Sir Edward Grey. It was 
agreed that a conference was necessary, but 
that it should be limited in scope, confining 
itself to the recent violations of the treaty. If 
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the treaty were open to discussion in other re- 
spects Russia would naturally desire to bring 
up a point of great interest to her, namely, the 
opening of the Dardanelles to her vessels. This, 
however, would lead to demands of the other 
Powers for concessions, and it was understood 
that Russia would not bring up this question 
if a conference were held. The British gov- 
ernment, however, promised to raise no objec- 
tions to the opening of the Dardanelles, if 
Turkey would agree to it, and expressed a will- 
ingness even to recognize the right of passage 
in times of peace to all the riparian Powers 
on the Black Sea. The proposals as to the 
points that should be submitted to the confer- 
ence mysteriously leaked out and were pub- 
lished by the press in substantially their actual 
form. They included the determination of the 
status of Bulgaria and of the provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina; the determination of 
the financial compensation from Bulgaria to 
Turkey, and of the nature of the compensation 
due to Turkey from Austria; the consideration 
of an arrangement for closing the foreign post- 
offices in Turkey and modifying the capitula- 
tions; the determination of the status of Crete; 
the modification of the articles of the Treaty 
of Berlin, affected by the recent events, and the 
consideration of the question of compensation 
to Servia and Montenegro, both of which States 
desired territorial] compensation, Montenegro de- 
manding in addition a change in Artéele 29 of 
the treaty. The plan for a conference, how- 
ever, did not prevent the Powers from advising 
direct negotiations with Turkey, which would 
smooth the way for a settlement of the points 
at issue. 

On Oct. 27, Great Britain, France and Rus- 
sia presented an identical note to the Bul- 
garian government, advising Bulgaria to send 
an envoy to Constantinople to arrange an 
. equitable basis of compensation and urging the 
Bulgarian government to abstain from military 
measures. This action was approved by the 
German and Italian governments. The Bul- 
garian government had already declared its in- 
tention to abstain from warlike measures and 
had afforded evidence of this by disbanding some 
of the Reserves. Later it disbanded 50,0uu of 
the Reservists and sent an official representative 
to the Turkish government. Servia, however, 
was reported to demand, not only territorial 
compensation, but the bestowal of autonomy on 
the provinces, and Montenegro was said to 
have agreed to this. By Oct. 27, the Austro- 
Hungarian troops had evacuated Novi-Bazar. 
In Russia, public opinion, as expressed in the 
newspapers, seemed inclined to favor a confer- 
ence, but on the condition that Austria should 
permit the discussion of the annexation. It 
was reported that Servia and Montenegro had 
formed a military convention. Early in Novem- 
ber the Servian Crown Prince and the Presi- 
dent of the Montenegrin Upper Chamber visited 
St. Petersburg and returned to Belgrade on 
Nov. 7. The Servian Crown Prince, declared 
soon afterwards that he had obtained from the 
Czar and the Russian nation expressions of 
their sympathy and that he hoped for their 
support in Servia’s struggle, but that even if 
others did not aid them, the Servians must de- 
fend their rights in war. This appeal was re- 
ceived with popular enthusiasm. On Nov. 18 
the programme of the Porte for a conference, 
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as communicated to the Powers, was published. 
It comprised the following points: (1) The 
status of Eastern Rumelia; (2) the status of 
Bulgaria, and the amount due Turkey on ac- 
count of the unpaid tribute, the share of the 
Ottoman debt and the arrears of the Eastern 
Rumelia tribute; (3) the status of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina: (4) compensation to Servia 
and Montenegro; (5) abrogation of Articles 23 
and 61 of the Treaty of Berlin, which were 
virtually annulled by the establishment of con- 
stitutiona] government in Turkey; (6) the 
modification of the Capitulations. Finally, it 
was said that Turkey would offer no opposition 
to the modification of Article 29, proposed by 
the Montenegrin government. 

SITUATION AT THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. From 
the first, Austria took the position that the 
only Power concerned in the question of com- 
pensation was Turkey, and that Austria was 
prepared to negotiate with her on the subject. 
Negotiations were begun but were interrupted 
by the friction between the two governments 
arising from the boycott of Austrian goods in 
Turkish ports which was started soon after the 
news of the annexation reached Turkey, and 
which was very effectively carried out. Con- 
sumers refused to purehase Austrian (goods 
and merchants refused to sell them. In the 
various ports, porters refused to carry the 
merchandise from Australian vessels to the 
custom houses. The Austrian government 
protested, but in spite of the assurances of the 
Turkish authorities, the boycott continued. In 
the last week of November the Austrian govern- 
ment declared that it would not resume nego- 
tiations unless the boycott ceased, to which the 
Turkish government replied in effect that the 
boycott proceeded from private individuals and 
was beyond the government’s control. Never- 
theless, in spite of the continuance of the boy- 
cott, Austria announced on Dec. 13, that it 
would resume the interrupted negotiations, in 
consequence of the declaration on the part of the 
Porte, that due instruction had been given to 
the customs authorities and that it would do all 
in its power to check the boycott. In taking 
this action Austria declared that the Turkish 
government would be liable to indemnify Aus- 
tria for any damages caused by the failure of 
the Porte to fulfil its obligations. On Dec. 
21 the negotiations were resumed. Meanwhile 
Bulgaria had opened negotiations with the 
Turkish government in November, and toward 
the end of that month it was reported that all 
pending questions between Bulgaria and Turkey 
had been fully discussed, and principles agreed 
upon by the representatives of both governments 
promising a satisfactory settlement. As to the 
proposed conference, the harmony between the 
Turkish proposals and those of France, Ger- 
many and Russia, seemed to indicate that a. 
conference under these limitations was probable. 
It was reported that Austria would require a 
preliminary exchange of views with the Euro- 
pean cabinet as to the annexation. At the close 
of the year the outlook was favorable to a 
peaceful adjustment of the points at issue, al- 
though some incidents caused uneasiness, for 
example, a protest to the Powers on the part 
of Bulgaria against what was described as the 
offensive tone in the Sultan’s speech from the 
throne of the reference to Prince Ferdinand, 
and at about the same time a meeting of the 
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merchants of Montenegro, which resolved on a 
boycott of Austrian goods. In December it was 
announced that the Montenegrin government 
in a note to the Powers declared that since 
Article 49 of the Treaty of Berlin had been 
‘cancelled, Spizzsa (in Dalmatia) had no fur- 
ther value to Austria and that Montenego de- 
manded it. It would not, however, be taken 
in lieu of any compensation for the Montene- 
grin and Servian demands. 
BALLOON. See AERONAUTICS. 

BANKS, Sm Joun. An Irish physician, died 
in Dublin, on July 16, 1908. He was born in 
Dublin, and when he matriculated at Trinity 
College, in that city, gave his age as 20, from 
which record it is presumed that he was born 
in 1811. He was made a fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians in 1844, was president of 
the college in 1869-71, and became widely 
known because of his skill in diagnosing and 
treating mental diseases. He was regius pro- 
fessor of physics in the University of Dublin 
in 1880-98, when he retired on account of fail- 
ing eyesight. In 1887 he was president of the 
British Medical Association. He was an early 
and persistent advocate of hygiene and fresh- 
air treatment in mental diseases. He wrote 
much; but perhaps the most interesting pro- 
duct of his pen was his article entitled, “The 
Writ de Lunatico Inquirendo in the Case of 
Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s, with 
Observations” (published in the Dublin Journal 
of Afedical Science, in 1868), wherein he proved 
from legal papers that in August, 1741, Dean 
Swift had been adjudged, by commissioners, to 
be “a person of unsound mind and memory and 
not capable of taking care of his person and 
fortune.” 


BANKS AND BANKING. At the opening 
of the year 1908 there was a feeling of trepida- 
tion in banking circles. Money was at a pre- 
mium in the United States, American bankers 
were making most strenuous efforts to increase 
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their cash reserves, and European bankers were 
enforcing abnormally high discount rates as a 
means of protecting their gold supplies. The 
deficit in the reserves against deposits in New 
York City banks, due mainly to shipments to 
western banks, was wiped out during the first 
few weeks of the year, and a surplus of $40,526,- 
000 in reserves was reported on Feb, 1. The 
importation of gold late in 1907, an unprece- 
dented supply of currency (q. v.), slackness in 
retail trade and in industrial and commercial 
operations, and the return of deposits withdrawn 
in October and November, 1907, resulted in a 
piling up of cash in banks all over the country. 
A somewhat similar condition obtained abroad. 
Cash reserves in the Reichsbank at Berlin in- 
creased more than $100,000,000 during the year, 
and the gold in the Bank of France increased 
by more than $150,000,000. The effect of such 
large cash holdings was a low rate for money 
cn call, as well as for loans, at New York, and 
greatly reduced rates at London, Berlin and 
Paris. Another effect was a splendid market 
for investments, with rising prices for securi- 
ties at all important centres (see FINANCIAL 
REvIEw). Bankers in the United States as- , 
sisted in the refunding of an enormous amount 
of bcids and short time notes, and in the flota- 
tion of many new issues by well-established cor- 
porations, but were cautious about making ad- 
vances for entirely new developments. English 
bankers, on the other hand, loaned an unusually 
large amount of money abroad, while French 
bankers were calling in funds from all parts ef 
the world, both for economic and political rea- 
sons. While a conservative feeling was dom- 
inant at the close of the year, the banking posi- 
tion throughout the world was remarkably strong. 

The banking power of the United States in 
1908 as indicated by the capital, surplus and 
other profits, deposits and circulation of na- 
tional banks is shown in the following table 
from the report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
reucy: 


BANKING POWER OF THE UNITED STATES. 


| 
Number Capital 


National banks .......... 6,824 $919,100,850 

State, etc., banks ........ 14,522 838,058,353 

Non-reporting banks...... b 3,654 76,646,000 
TOtel. i sacs ieee ees 


| 
Surplus, etc.) Deposits Circulation] Total 
| 
| | 
$748, 701,600] a$4,504,817,232|$613,663,963 $6,786,283,645 
1,012,811,484) 8,409,959,961| .......... 10,260,829 ,798 
32,957,000| 485,988,831] .......... 595,691,831 


ane eae 1,794,470,084] 18,400,766,024) 613,663,963)17, 642,706,274 
| 


aIncludes government deposits. 


b Estimated capital, etc., based on reports received from private banks. 


This total was about 1 per cent. less than 
that preceding the panic of 1907, the difference 
being due to diminished deposits, all other items 
showing increases. 

The Comptroller’s report shows that, though 
aggregate bank resources were one-third of 1 
per cent. less in 1908 than in 1907, they were 
more than double the amount in 1900. The ag- 
gregate in June, 1908, was $19,583,410,000, or 
114 per cent. more than in 1900. The average 
per capita of bank resources for the entire coun- 
try was $224, the average for New York being 
$637, for Massachusetts, $486, and for Cali- 
fornia, $478, these three States ranking highest. 
The average was lowest for the Southern States, 
being only $65. | 

Aggregate loans in 1908 were $10,438,000,000, 
a decrease of 3 per cent. from the 1907 total. 


This decrease was divided among all the geo- 
graphical] divisions. Of the total loans, 40 per 
cent. were made by banks in the Eastern States, 
26 per cent. by those in the Middle Western 
States, 13 per cent. by those in New England, 
and 10 per cent. by those in the Southern States. 
The loans of national banks comprised 45 per 
cent. of tne total, of State banks 23.5 per cent., 
of savings banks 18 per cent. and of loan and 
trust companies 12.5 per cent. 

The aggregate capital stock of the 21,346 
banks reporting in 1908 was $1,757 ,159,000, a 
gain over 1907 of $66,290,000. Of this total 
one-third, or $571,034,000, was credited to banks 
located in the Eastern States, that is, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
Maryland. The capital of banks in the Middle 
Western States aggregated 28 per cent. of the 
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total; in the Southern States, 16 per cent.; in 
the Pacific States, 8.5 per cent.; in the New 
England States, 7.8 per cent.; and in the West- 
ern States, 6.8 per cent. Banks in island pos- 
sessions had a total of $7,939,000 capital. The 
States possessing the largest amounts of bank- 
ing capital were: New York, $260,091,000; 
Pennsylvania, $225,855,000; Illinois, $117,670,- 
000; Ohio, $102,618,000; California, $97,353- 
000, an amount somewhat ($315,100,000) less 
were the leading States of their sections in this 
respect. 
The individual deposits in all the reporting 
banks June 30, 1908, aggregated $12,784,511,- 
000, an amount somewhat $315,100,000 less 
than in June, 1907, but 76 per cent. greater 
than the aggregate individual deposits of 1900, 
and 28 per cent. greater than those of 1904. 
These percentages are striking when it is known 
that the population had increased but 14.5 per 
cent. since 1900, and money in circulation but 
47.8 per cent. The total deposits were distrib- 
ufed among the various kinds of banks in the 
following proportions: State, 23 per cent.; sav- 
ings, 27 per cent.; private, 1 per cent.; loan 
and trust companies, 14.6 per cent.; national, 
34.2 per cent. As compared with 1900, the State 
banks in 1908 held 5.5 per cent. more of the 
deposits and savings banks 5.8 per cent. less. 
By geographical divisions the deposits were dis- 
tributed as follows. New England, 15.3 per 
cent.; Eastern, 41.8 per cent.; Southern, 7.1 per 
cent.; Middle Western, 23.2 per cent.; Western, 
4.6 per cent.; Pacific, 6.4 per cent.; and 
Islands, 1.6 per cent. The decrease from the 
1907 total was shared by all the divisions 
except New England, which showed an increase 
of $27,800,000. Of the deposits in the New 
England States, 63 per cent. were in savings 
and 20 per cent. in national banks; of those of 
the Eastern States, national banks and savings 
banks each held 32 per cent., loan and trust 
companies, 26 per cent., and State banks 10 
per cent.; of those in Southern States, national 
and State banks each held almost one-half; a 
very similar division obtained in the Middle 
Western States; of deposits in the Western 
States, 55 per cent. were in national and 40 
per cent. in State banks; and of deposits in the 
acific States almost 40 per cent. were in State 
banks, and the remainder divided equally be- 
tween national and savings banks each. Assum- 
ing a population of 87,500,000, there were on 
deposit an average of $146 for each inhabitant. 
The banking power of the world, according to 
a summary of the most reliable data obtainable 
in 1909, aggregated $45,750,300,000, distributed 
as follows: United States, $17,642,700,000; 
British Empire, $11,157,000,000; Continental 
Europe; $5,472,600,000; Central and South 
America, $851,700,000; other foreign (except 
savings) banks, $1,328,600,000; foreign savings 
banks, $9,297,700,000. The total for the world 


was almost three times as great as in 1890. 


While the total for the United States increased 
242 per cent. since 1890, that of foreign coun- 
tries increased 159 per cent. 

MorsE ConvicTIOoN. An imporant event in 
the banking history of the year was the convic- 
tion of Charles W. Morse and Alfred H. Curtis, 
respectively vice-president and president of the 
National Bank of North America in New York 
City. The so-called “high finance” operations 
of Mr. Morse had figured prominently in the 
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events preceding the crisis of October, 1907. His 
forced retirement from banking control and the 
disentanglement of his connection with various 
banks was attended by the closing of the above 
named bank on January 27. He and President 
Curtis were subsequently tried for misappro- 
priation of the bank’s funds and for permitting, 
knowingly, false entries to be made in the 
bank’s books. The evidence indicated that Mr. 
Morse was the principal owner and the mov- 
ing spirit in the doings of the bank, hence 
President Curtis was released under suspended 
sentence, while Morse was sentenced on Novem- 
ber 6 to fifteen years penal servitude in the 
Federal prison at Atlanta, Ga. The evidence 
showed that Mr. Morse had acquired control of 
nine different banks. His method was to buy 
a controlling portion of a bank’s stock from 
the proceeds either of notes or of another bank’s 
stock. The new stock could be used as col- 
lateral to take up his notes or to assist in the 
purchase of control in another bank. In any 
case the extension of banking control increased 
his opportunities for borrowing on American 
Ice, Consolidated Steamship and United Copper 
stocks, all of which Morse was manipulating by 
spectacular and unsound methods. It was 
shown that Morse obtained loans from his banks 
by using office boys and stenographers as dum- 
mies. It was shown that Morse largely over- 
drew his account at the North America Bank; 
and that he borrowed heavily from it during 
the very week of the panic when the bank’s 
reserves were already below the legal limit. 
GUABANTEE OF Deposits. The subject of the 
guarantee of bank deposits by public authority 
was prominently before the public in 1908. It 
became a | var oaet issue because of its advocacy 
by Wm. J. Bryan and the incorporation of a 
ledge in its favor in the Democratic platform. 
mmediately following the financial panic of 
1907, Mr. Bryan had strongly advocated the in- 
auguration of a plan of government guarantee 
for bank deposits as a means of preventing runs 
on banks and the panics among depositors that 
are so disastrous at a time of unusual finan- 
cial disturbance. The timeliness of the pro- 
posal, the enactment of a law in Oklahoma pro- 
viding for such a plan, and the prominence of 
Mr. Bryan in politica] leadership, thrust the 
subject into politics, thus making unbiased dis- 
cussion difficult. The Oklahoma law, passed 
December 17, 1907, became effective February 
17. This law provided that (1) all banks or- 
ganized under State law should pay to the State 
Banking Board, consisting of five State officers, 
an assessment of 1 per cent. on the average daily 
deposits for the year preceding February 15; 
(2) the guarantee fund tnus raised shall be 
kept equal to 1 per cent. of total deposits. (3) 
all State banks shall be subject to rigorous ex- 
amination, the Banking Board having power to 
force the discharge of any official found to be 
dishonest, reckless, or incompetent; (4) on the 
suspension or failure of any bank, depositors are 
to be paidin full at once, any amount necessary 
to this end not supplied by the bank’s cash and 
quick assets, to be taken from the guarantee 
fund; (5) banks conforming to the act may 
advertise that their deposits are guaranteed by 
the State of Oklahoma; (6) nationa] banks may 
secure the advantages of the act by conforming 
to its provisions. As a result of the fifth pro- 
vision, banks in neighboring States found that 
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their depositors were sending their money to 
Oklahoma banks, hence there was a strong de- 
mand in Kansas and Missouri for similar stat- 
utes. Fifty-seven national banks in Oklahoma 
sought to avail themselves of the advantages 
noted under (6) above. The Attorney General 
of the United States informed them that such 
action was unwarranted. Thereupon a large 
roportion of them went into voluntary liqui- 
ation and reorganization as State banks. The 
guarantee fund raised under the new law in 
1908 was $150,000, of which $111,000 was in- 
vested in State warrants drawing 6 per cent. 
interest and redeemable upon presentation. The 
remainder was placed in State banks. 

The most common arguments in favor of the 
plan were that, the depositor being insured 
against loss, runs on banks would be stopped; 
that this plan would bring into the banking 
business even a better class of men on the aver- 
age than at present by increasing the interest 
of each bank in the integrity of all others; that 
the strengthening of confidence and the avoid- 
ance of collapse would be worth to bankers and 
to business and industry many times the cost; 
that the plan was in line with the tendency 
toward increased regulation of capitalistic insti- 
tutions; and that it harmonized with the ten- 
dency of economic life to scatter among many 
the losses incident to unexpected and unpre- 
ventuble turns of fortune, as shown in the 
growth of many kinds of insurance. 

At its annual meeting at Denver in October, 
the American Bankers’ Association’s Commit- 
tee on Federal Legislation reported unfavorably 
to the plan. It said, “If a bank’s investments 
are good, . . the depositors are amply pro- 
tected and need no other guarantee. . . We 
should discourage unwise extension of credit 
rather than open the way for reckless banking, 
which would seem to be the inevitable result of 
the proposed scheme.” In line with this objec- 
tion it was argued that such a guarantee would 
tend to check the elimination of unsafe bankers, 
because the latter would be able to assure de- 
positors that deposits were guaranteed, thus 
rendering customers less careful in the _ be- 
stowal of patronage. Moreover such bankers 
would by this scheme be encouraged to take 
unusual risks, with the result that the con- 
servative banker would in fact be taxed for the 
benefit of his less scrupulous rival. It was 
further contended that a guarantee of deposits 
would not prevent runs on banks, for such 
panics are due as much to the desire to get 
money at once as to get it at all. The guaran- 
tee fund would be invested in securities, which 
would require some time for conversion. That 
this point is of importance is shown by the ex- 
tensive runs on savings banks in October, 1907. 
Bills for the introduction of a plan of State 
guarantee of bank deposits were presented in 
the legislatures of New York, New Jersey, Ne- 
braska and Indiana in 1908. 

See NATIONAL BANKS; PRIVATE BANKS; Sav- 
INGS BANKS; LOAN AND TRUST COMPANIES; 
and FINANCIAL REVIEW. 


BAPTISTS. A religious denomination which 
took its name in 1644 from the designation 
applied to certain congregations of English Sep- 
aratists, by whom the ancient practice of im- 
anersion had been recently restored. In_ the 
United States the church was founded by Roger 
Williams, who established the first congregation 
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at Providence, R. I., about the middle of the 
17th century. There are fourteen divisions of 
Baptists in the United States, but the so-called 
“Regular Baptists,” North, South, and Colored, 
differ only in organization, having no doctrinal 
distinctions. The American Baptist Year Book 
for 1908 gives to these bodies a total member- 
ship of 4,969,524 in 1908. These make up the 
greater number of communicants of the Bap- 
tist churches. All the bodies bearing the name 
Baptists numbered in 1908, 5,224,305 communi- 
cants, ranking third among the religious fami- 
lies of the United States. The designation and 
number of communicants of the various bodies 
are as follows: Regular North, 1,155,442; 
Regular South, 1,981,749; Regular Colored, 
1,778,824; Six Principle, 858; Seventh Day, 
8,509; Free-Will, 82,303; Original Free-Will, 
12,000; General, 29,347; Separate, 6,479; 
United, 13,209; Baptist Church of Christ, 
8,254; Primitive, 126,000; Old-Two-Seed-in- 
the-Spirit Predestinarian, 12,851; Church of 
God and Saints of Christ, 8,500. 

In the Regular Baptist denomination, there 
were in 1908, 47,409 churches, 34,038 ordained 
ministers; in the Sunday schools were 2,241,606 
scholars, with 23,103 officers and teachers. The 
value of the church property was $121,870,340. 
The total contributions for all sources during 
the year was $22,268,892, divided as follows: 
Church expenses, $16,400,949; Sunday school 
expenses, $765,708; State missions, $694,338; 
home missions, $664,064; foreign missions, 
$820,499; Bible and publication work, $96,113; 
education, $366,323; miscellaneous, $1,946,182. 
The foreign missions of the church are carried 
on in Burmah, Assam, South India, Siam, 
China, Japan, Africa, Philippine Islands, and 
Europe. The denomination sustains in foreign 
countries 1,294 churches and 324 ordained 
preachers. In these churches are 137,438 mem- 
bers. Home missions are carried on throughout 
the United States. The missions of the Church 
are under the conduct of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union and the American Baptist 
Home Missionary Society. The Southern Bap- 
tist Union, which is the organization of the 
Southern Baptists, maintains missions in Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Mexico, Italy, Africa, China, 
and Japan. The denomination has organized 
bodies in each of the States in the Union for 
the carrying on of missionary, educational and 
other work. Among other organizations of the 
church, whose titles sufficiently designate their 
purpose, are the American Baptist Historical So- 
ciety; the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mission- 
ary Society; the American Baptist Educational 
Society, and the Baptist Young People’s Union 
of America. Home work is carried on in many 
forms, although the special organization is the 
German Baptist Conference. The Swedish Bap- 
tist Conference has charge of the work among 
the Swedes in the Northwest. 

* The most notable event in the history of the 
Baptist church in many years was the meeting 
of the Northern Baptist Convention, held at 
Oklahoma City, beginning May 20, 1908. This 
body was organized in May, 1907, as the cul- 
mination of a movement which was designed to 
strengthen denominational] unity and efficiency 
among Baptists throughout the North. At that 
time a constitution was provisionally adopted, 
and this was referred to the churches for rati- 
fication This constitution was formally 
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adopted at the convention. Over 1,000 delegates 
attended this convention. Professor Harry Pratt 
Judson, of the University of Chicago, was 
elected president. The purpose of the conven- 
tion was to organize in some organic way all the 
self-perpetuating and more or less independent 
societies through which the missionary activi- 
ties of the church have hitherto been carried 
on and to affiliate this body with the convention. 
A joint committee of the convention and the 
‘secieties was appointed to report the particular 
form which this convention is to e at the 
meeting in 1909. By a provisional arrangement 
it was made possible for many of the 
organizations of the church to become “co- 
operating societies” by agreeing to reg- 
ulate expenditures, solicit funds, and_ in- 
cur indebtedness only on the approval of the 
‘convention. The convention, on its part, agreed 
to aid through its executive committee in rais- 
ing funds needed by each co-operative society. 

The purposes of the convention are expressed in 
the following resolution, which was unanimous- 
ly adopted: That at the earliest practicable 
date there should be organic union between the 
various general denominational societies and 
the Northern Baptist Convention to the end 
that the denomination through its convention 
may be able to determine a suitable related pol- 
icy for all its general activities, may establish 
a single co-ordinated budget for the same, and 
may provide adequate funds required by this 
budget; and to the further end that it may be 
possible to put the various agencies out of debt 
and thereafter to keep them out of debt. A 
Finance Committee of nine members was ap- 
pointed. The Executive Committee should nom- 
inate a list of not less than three times the 
number to be appointed. ‘This body is to have 
charge of the financial affairs of the societies 
of the church. The three great societies of the 
denomination. the Missionary Union, the Home 
Missionary Society, and the Publication So- 
ciety, took immediate steps to become co-operat- 
ing societies. Their budgets were passed upon 
by the executive committee of the convention 
and thus for the first time there came before 
the denomination a unified budget. To this 
budget there was added the amounts of the 
debts of the society. The convention sent out 
a plea to the Baptists of the North for $1,500,- 
000 fer the missionary work of the denomina- 
tion at home and abroad. Commissions were 
appointed to study and report on the work car- 
ried on by the churches along lines of social 
‘service and city missions. This Commission 
is to issue a series of pamphlets upon social 
aspects of the work of the church. Commis- 
sions were also appointed upon the affiliation 
of Baptist organizations for the relief of de- 
pendent ministers and widows and upon the 
denominational press. 

The 63rd anniversary of the Southern Baptist 
‘Convention was held at Hot Springs, Ark., com- 
mencing May 14, 1908. The first European 
Baptist Church Congress was held in Berlin in 
September, 1908. 

BAPTISTS, FREE, sometimes called FREE 
‘Wu Baptists. A religious denomination which 
corresponds in doctrine and practice to the 
General Baptists of England, but which was 
founded in 1780 by Benjamin Randall, who 
established a church in New Durham, N. H., 
after he had left the regular Baptist Church 
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because of his disbelief in the doctrine of eles- 
tion. The Free Baptists are strongest in New 
England, but have considerable strength in the 
West. In 1908, the membership was approxi- 
mately 75,000 with 1,500 churches and 1,250 
ministers. During the year $50,000 was raised 
for foreign and home missions and for educa- 
tional work. The General Conference met in 
Cleveland, O., October 1-7, 1907. A committee 
appointed in 1904 to confer with other Chria- 
tian denominations respecting doctrinal and 
other grounds of union reported at this confer- 
ence. As a result of the action of this confer- 
ence, further sessions have been held with the 
Baptists, and the plan of union for the mission- 
ary work of the two denominations has been 
agreed on by nearly al] of the State Associa- 
tions made necessary by the action of the Gen- 
eral Conference. 

The Free Baptists maintain several colleges: 
Bates College, at Lewiston, Me.; Rio Grande 
College, at Rio Grande, O.; Storer’s College, 
at Harper’s Ferry, W. Va.; Parker College, at 
Winnebago, Minn., and Hillsdale College, at 
Hillsdale, Mich. A Theological Seminary is 
maintained in connection with this institution, 
and Keuka College, at Keuka Park, N. W., is 
maintained in connection with the Disciples. 
The Morning Star, edited by George F. Mosher, 
LL.D., is published at Boston, Mass. Rev. H. 
M. Ford, D.D., Hillsdale, Mich., is the Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the General Conference. 


BAPTIST YOUNG PEOPLE’S UNION 
OF AMERICA. A union of all the young peo- 
ple’s societies in Baptist churches for the pur- 
pose of carrying on educational work, designed 
to train young people for efficiency in Chris- 
tian work, organi in Chicago in 1891. The 
headquarters of the organization are in Chi- 
cago. Its official organs are two monthly 
magazines, Service for the senior department, 
and Our Junior for the junior department. 
These two organs are now published by the 
American Baptist Publication Society in Phila- 
delphia. In 1908 there were 600,000 members 
of the organization. It is international in its 
Za including all the provinces of Canada as 
well as the States of the Union. Rev. Geo. 
T. Webb is General Secretary. 


BAR ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN, was or- 
ganized in 1878 as an association of the lead- 
ing lawyers of the United States who meet an- 
nually for the purpose of discussing matters of 
interest to the profession. The object, as stated 
in the constitution, is to advance the science of 
jurisprudence, promote the administration of 
justice and uniformity of legislation through- 
out the union, uphold the honor of the profes- 
sion of the law and encourage cordial inter- 
course among the members of the American 
Bar. Membership, about 3,500. Attendance at 
meetings, 300 to 400. The thirty-first annual 
meeting was held at Seattle, Wash., August 25, 
26, 27, and 28, 1908. The president, Jacob M. 
Dickinson of Chicago, delivered the president’s 
address, including a summary of noteworthy 
changes in statute law during the year. The 
annual address was delivered by George Turner 
of Spokane, Wash., on “The Acquisition of the 
Pacific Northwest.” Papers were read _ by 
Judge C. H. Hanford of Seattle on “National 
Profession and the Increasing Responsibilities 
of Our National Judiciary ;” by Frederick Baus- 
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man of Seattle on “Are Our Laws Responsible 
for the Increase of Violent Crime?” and by 
Edgar H. Farrar of New Orleans on ‘Extension 
of Admiralty Jurisprudence by Judicial Inter- 
pretation.” The Committee on Code of Pro- 
fessional Ethics reported a Code of Ethics 
which was finally adopted. The Committee to 
Suggest Remedies and Formulate Proposed Laws 
to Prevent Delay and Unnecessary Cost in Liti- 
gation presented a report with several proposed 
statutes. Other important committee reports 
were presented by the Committees on Commer- 
cial Law, International Law, Insurance Law, 
Uniform State Laws, and Patent Law, the lat- 
ter relating to the establishment of a Court of 
Patent Appeals. In connection with the meet- 
ing of the American Bar Association, there 
were meetings of the Section of Legal Educa- 
tion, Section of Patent, Trade-Mark and Copy- 
right Law, the Comparative Law Bureau, the 
Association of American Law Schools, and the 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws, proceedings of all of which are embraced 
in the American Bar Association reports. The 
Officers elected for 1908-1909 are as follows: 
President, Frederick W. Lehmann, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Secretary, John Hinkley, 215 N. Charles 
St., Baltimore, Md.; Treasurer, Frederick E. 
Wadhams, Tweddle Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 


BARBADOS. The most easterly of the 
West Indian Islands, a British possession. Area, 
166 square miles. Population (1907), estimated 
at 194,518. Bridgetown, the capital, has 
about 30,000 inhabitants. About 100,000 acres 
are in cultivation. The principal products are 
cotton (947,140 pounds in 1907), sugar, mo- 
lasses, tobacco, coffee, indigo, and arrowroot. 
Sugar-cane covers 35,000, and cotton 7,000 
acres (16 acres in 1903). Manjak, a variety 
of bitumen used for fuel, is obtained. Oil in- 
dications cover an area of 25 square miles, 
and the oil strata are supposed to be coex- 
tensive with the island. The imports and ex- 
ports in the calendar year 1907 amounted to 
$6,188,112 and $4,551,578 respectively, against 
$5,802,663 and $4,540,434 in 1906. The prin- 
cipal imports in 1907 were: Live animals, 
foods, drinks, and narcotics, $2,453,754; tex- 
tiles, $1,175,285; coal and coke, $444,808; 
manures and fertilizers, $292,311. The prin- 
cipal exports in 1907 were: Sugar, $1,267,333; 
molasses, $1,133,543; cotton, $405,695; man- 
jak, $33,726. The trade with the principal 
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South Dakota 


These six States contained about 83% of the 
total acreage and produced about the same 
percentage of the total crop. The highest 
average yields for the year among the States 
and Territories are recorded for Utah, New 
Mexico, Idaho, Arizona, Montana, and Wyom- 
ing, the quantities being 45, 42, 41, 38, 35, and 
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countries of origin and destination in 1907 
was as follows: 


From and to J} Imports | Exports 
Great Britain .......... | $2,716,320 | $ 885,640 
Canada. . .6sciss ois des os 496,122 1,552,428 
British West Indies.... 283,419 656,474 
British Guiana ......... 223,876 85,410 
United States .......... 2,242,194 349.129 


During the fiscal year 1907-8 the imports 
were valued at £1,271,530 (£558,148 from Great 
Britain) and the exports, £935,256 (£181,981 
to Great Britain). By a convention between 
Great Britain and France in March, 1908, the 
‘“eolonial products’’ of Barbados are admit- 
ted into France and its colonies at the lowest 
rates of duty applicable to similar products 
of other foreign origin; and similarly the pro- 
ducts and manufactures of France and its col- 
onies into Barbados. The convention is to 
remain in force until one year after denunci- 
ation by either contracting party. The ton- 
nage entered and cleared in 1907 was 1,736,363 
(1,573,810 British). There are 28 miles of 
railway owned by a company. The revenue 
in 1907-8 was £209,818; the expenditure, £188,- 
296; and the public debt, £404,900. The Gov- 
ernor in 1908 was Sir Gilbert Thomas Carter. 

BARBIER DE MEYNARD, CHARLES 
ADRIEN Casimin. A French Orientalist, died 
on March 31, 1908. He was born at Marseilles 
in 1827. After serving in the French legation 
to Persia he became professor of Turkish in 
the School of Living Oriental Languages at 
Paris. He was elected professor of Persian 
at the Collége de France in 1875, and of 
Arabic (ibid.) in 1885. At the time of his 
death he was director of the School of Living 
Oriental Languages. His publications include: 
Geographical, Historical and Literary Diction- 
ary of Persia and Adiccent Countries (1861) ; 
and Turkish-French Dictionary (1885-87). 


BARLEY. The total production of barley 
in 1908 amounted to 166,756,000 bushels. This 
crop was secured on 6,646,000 acres, the aver- 
age yield per acre being 25.1 bushels, and the 
total value of the crop based on the average 
price, 55.4 cents per bu. on Dec. 1, as shown 
by agricultural statistics, reached $92,442,000. 
The year 1908 held the record for acreage, 
1907 for total farm value with $102,290,000, 
and 1906 for production with 178,916,000 bush- 
els. The acreage, yield, etc., of the principal 
barley-producing States taken from statistics 
published by the Department of Agriculture 
are given in the following table: 


| Yield ‘Price | Total 
Acreage per Production |iperBu.| Value 
acre Dec. 1! Dec. 1. 
Acres Bus. Bus. Cents} Dollars 
1,300,000 25.0 32,500,000 49 15,925,000 
1,082,000 23.5 25 427,000 74 18,816,000 
825,000 30.0 24,750,000 58 14,355,000 
928,000 26.5 24,592,000 47 11,658,000 
940,000 19.5 18,330,000 46 8,432,000 
500,000 37.0 13,500,000 51 6,885,000 
5,575,000 | | 139,099,000 | | 75,971,000 


35 bushels per acre respectively. The barley 

crop of the world for 1907 was 1,267,814,000’ 
bushels, of which North America produced 
205,832,000 bu., Europe 911,451,000 bu., Asia 
102,939,000 bu., Africa 44,205,000 bu., and Aus- 
tralasia 3,387,000 bu. In Europe the principal 
barley-producing countries and their yields in 
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1907 were as follows: Russia (European) 
344,104,000 bu., Germany 160,650,000  bu., 
United Kingdom 69,258,000 bu., and Spain 
53,598,000 bu. In 1908 the annual barley and 
hop exposition held in Berlin in October as- 
sumed an international character which re- 
sulted in a marked increase in the number 
of entries. The barley samples exhibited num- 
bered 750 as against 240 in 1907. Much inter- 
est was shown in the comparison of the sam- 
ples from the different countries with reference 
to their qualities for brewing purposes. The 
’ exhibition did not include barley samples from 
the United States. European plant breeders 
interested in the improvement of barley 
pointed out that selection to increase the pro- 
ductivity of the crop also improves its quality 
within certain limits; that a high starch con- 
tent and a low protein content have a marked 
influence on the yield; and that the uniformity 
in size, shape, and quality of the kernel, so 
important to a good brewing barley, can be 
secured and maintained by keeping the vari- 
eties pure and by pedigree breeding. A good 
barley for brewing purposes was described 
as consisting of medium-sized kernels, well- 
filled, having fine husks, a high degree of 
mealiness, and a thin gluten layer. Long, loose, 
strongly nodding heads and a thin, fine stem are 
considered as correlated with good brewing 
quality. Among the results secured at experi- 
ment stations in the United States may be men- 
tioned that hull-less barley grown experimentally 
under semi-arid conditions and under dry-farming 
methods has given on an average about 21 
bu. per acre. At the Wyoming station three 
irrigations supplying 19.56 inches of water 
pover most satisfactory in barley growing. 

e cost of irrigating, harvesting, threshing, 
and hauling this particular crop amounted to 
$12.27 per acre. In Alaska, Lapland and 
Mansbury barley among. several varieties 
give promising results. In parts of the Mis- 
sissippi valley the practice of sowing hull-less 
barley as a nurse crop for alfalfa is coming 
into use. 


BAROTSELAND. See RuHopESIA and Barirt- 
IsH SOUTH AFRICA. 


BARYTES. See Mrnerat PRODUCTION. 


BASEBALL. The professional baseball sea- 
son of 1908 was the most successful financially 
of any in the history of the game. This was 
in large measure due to the closeness of the 
pennant race both in the National and the 
American Leagues. In the former organiza- 
tion the three leading teams were separated 
by only seven points at the close of the sea- 
son, and in the latter the margin of difference 
between the first and third teams was but 
nine points. In the National League Chicago 
won the pennant for the third consecutive 
time with 99 games won and 55 games lost. 
New York and Pittsburg were tied for sec- 
ond place, each club having won 98 and lost 
56 games. New York would have won the 
pennant had not Merkle failed to touch sec- 
ond base after his hit with two out had 
brought in the winning run in the Chicago-New 
York game played at the Polo Grounds on 
Sept. 23. The National Commission directed 
that this game should be played over at 
New York on October 8, Chicago winning by 
the score of 4 to 2. The standing of the other 
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clubs in the National League at the close of 
the season in point of games won and lost 
was as follows: Philadelphia won 83 and lost 
71; Cincinnati won 73 and lost 81; Boston 
won 63 and lost 91; Brooklyn won 53 and 
lost 101; St. Louis won 49 and lost 105. De- 
troit again carried off the championship in the 
American League, winning 90 games and los- 
ing 63. Cleveland was second with 90 games 
won and 64 lost, and Chicago was third with 
88 games won and 64 lost. The remaining 
teams in the American League finished as 
follows: St. Louis won 83 games and lost 
69; Boston won 75 games and lost 79; Phila- 
delphia won 68 games and lost 85; Washington 
won 67 games and lost 85; New York won 51 
games and lost 103. As in the year 1907, the 
Chicago Nationals and the Detroit Americans 
were the contenders in the World’s Champion- 
ship series, in which Chicago won four of the 
five games played. The score follows: Chi- 
cago 10, Detroit 6; Chicago 6, Detroit 1; De- 
troit 8, Chicago 3; Chicago 3, Detroit 0; Chi- 
cago 2, Detroit 0. Both the attendance and 
the receipts of the Championship _ series 
showed a decided falling off in comparison 
with the previous year, for which fact the 
marked superiority of the Chicago team was 
doubtless largely responsible. 
tendance at all games of the two major 
leagues was 7,069,122, an increase of more 
than 900,000 over 1907. The American League 
games drew 3,554,837 people and the National 
3,514,285. The champion batsman of the Na- 
tional League was Wagner of Pittsburg, who 
made 201 hits out of 568 times at bat. Criss, 
of St. Louis, the leading batsman of the 
American League, made 28 hits out of 82 times 
at bat. The real leader in the American 
League, however, was Cobb, of Detroit, who 
played in 86 more games than Criss, and 
made 188 hits out of 581 times at bat. Reul- 
bach, of Chicago, was the most successful 
pitcher in the National League, winning 24 
games and losing 7. The best pitching record 
in the American League was that of Walsh, 
of Chicago, who won 40 games and lost 15. 
The pennant winners in the more important 
minor leagues in 1908 were: American Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis; Eastern League, Balti- 
more; Southern League, Nashville; Western 
League, Sioux City; Tri-State League, Wil- 
liamsport. An important change in the scor- 
ing rules was made in 1908 by crediting a 
batsman with a sacrifice hit on a fly to the 
outfield, which scores a runner from third 
base. The champion college baseball team 
was Princeton, which won the series with 
Harvard, Yale, Cornell, and Pennsylvania. The 
scores in Princeton’s most important games 
were: Princeton 3, Harvard 0; Princeton 4, 
Harvard 0; Princeton 3, Yale 2; Princeton 2, 
Yale 8; Princeton 4, Yale 2; Princeton 8, 
Pennsylvania 6; Princeton 3, Pennsylvania 1; 
Princeton 5, Cornell 4; Princeton 2, Virginia 
6; Princeton 1, Virginia 0; Princeton 2, Vir- 
ginia 0; Princeton 10, Georgetown 3; Princeton 
5, Amherst 7. MHarvard’s principal games 
were: Harvard 5, Yale 1; Harvard 9, Yale 5; 
Harvard 0, Yale 3; Harvard 0, Princeton 3; 
Harvard 0, Princeton 4; Harvard 1, Cornell 0; 
Harvard 4, Brown 0; Harvard 1, Brown 3; 
Harvard 4, Holy Cross 3; Harvard 4, Dart- 
mouth 6; Harvard 9, Dartmouth 1; Harvard 2, 


The total at- 
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Georgetown 2. Yale, in addition to losing both 
the Princeton and the Harvard series, was 
defeated by Fordham 1 to 4; Pennsylvania 2 
to 3; Dartmouth 2 to 3; Holy Cross 0 to 1. 
Yale defeated Manhattan 3 to 2; Columbia 7 
to 4; Army 6 to 2; Georgetown 4 to 2; Brown 
2 to 1, and 9 to 0; Pennsylvania 3 to 1; Am- 
herst 3 to 1. Pennsylvania defeated Amherst 
2 to 1; Lafayette 5 to 4; Georgetown 5 to 3; 
Virginia 6 to 3; Yale 3 to 2; Columbia 5 to 
4; Cornell 11 to 5 and 9 to 4; Brown 4 to 1; 
Holy Cross 4 to 2. Pennsylvania was defeated 
by Carlisle 2 to 6; Georgetown 2 to 5; Vir- 
ginia 5 to 7; Navy 0 to 2; Princeton 6 to 8; 
Yale 1 to 3; Columbia 1 to 4; Dartmouth 3 
to 4. Fordham lost only one game during 
the season, that with Holy Cross. Among the 
Western colleges the best records were made 
by Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Chicago. 
The leading Southern colleges were George- 
town, Virginia, West Virginia, and Georgia. 


BASKETBALL. The Intercollegiate Basket- 
ball Association championship for 1908 was won 
by the University of Pennsylvania. The standing 
of the teams at the close of the season was 
as follows: Pennsylvania won 8 games and 
lost 0; Columbia and Yale won 5 each and 
lost 3; Cornell and Princeton won 1 each and 
lost 7. In the Western Collegiate League, Chi- 
cago and Wisconsin won 7 games each and 
lost 1; Dllinois won 4 and lost 4; Minnesota 
won 2 and lost 6; Purdue won 0 and lost 8. 
The tie for the championship between Chi- 
eago and Wisconsin was played off, Chicago 
winning by the score of 18 to 16. Chicago 
and Pennsylvania then played two games 
for the National Collegiate championship, both 
of which Chicago won. The New England 
championship was won by Williams. 


BASUTOLAND. A British inland protec- 
torate in South Africa. Area, 10,293 square 
miles; population (1907), estimated at 351,000. 
Maseru, the capital and largest town, has 
1,300 inhabitants. In 1904 there were 895 
whites (200 in Maseru). The, climate is ex- 
cellent, water is abundant, and the country 
is admirably adapted for the growth of cer- 
eals. The protectorate is included in the South 
African Customs Union (see British SourH 
ArFgica.) In 1907 the imports amounted to 
£238,600, and the exports to £248,500. The 
imports are chiefly blankets, hardware, plows, 
and groceries; the exports cattle, horses, grain, 
and wool. A railway of 16 miles connects 
Maseru with the the Bloemfontein-Modderpoert 
line. The revenue in 1907-08 was £116,529; 
the. expenditure, £126,603. The revenue 
enue in 1907-08 was £116,529; the expenditure, 
£126,603. The revenue is derived mainly from 
the hut tax, post office, licenses, and customs. 
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Sloley—is under the direction of the High 
Commissioner for South Africa. 
BATCHELLER, GrEorGE SHERMAN. An 
American jurist and diplomat, judge of the 
International Tribunal at Cairo, Egypt, died 
at Paris on July 2, 1908. He was born at 
Batchellerville, N. Y., on July 25, 1836, grad- 
uated at Harvard in 1856, and two years 
later was admitted to the bar. In 1859 he 
was elected to the New York State Assembly, 
in which body he also served in 1873, 1874, 
1886, and 1887. He joined the Union army 
in 1862 as major of the One Hundred and Fif- 
teenth New York Regiment, of which he 
later became lieutenant-colonel. During his 
first year of service he was taken prisoner 
at Harper’s Ferry, but was exchanged the 
following year and after a_ short service 
with the ‘lenth Army Corps was made dep- 
uty provost marshal-general of the De- 
partment of the South. After the war, as 
inspector-general of New York, he reorgan- 
ized the National Guard and was also in 
charge of the defense of the frontier of the 
State against the Fenians. In 1875 President 
Grant appointed him judge of the Interna- 
tional Tribunal at Cairo, Egypt, of which 
body he became president. After ten years 
service in this court, he resigned, and in 1899 
was appointed first assistant secretary of the 
treasury. In 1891 he became minister to 
Portugal and two years afterward was sent 
to Paris as American diplomatic representa- 
tive to Europe. He was president of the 
Universal Postal Congress held at Washington 
in 1895, and in 1898, at the special request of 
the Egyptian government, was again appointed 
to the International Tribunal. He was pro- 
moted to the Supreme Court of Appeals in 1902. 


BATES, JosHua H. A veteran of the Sem- 
inole war, died at Cincinnati, Ohio, July 26, 
1908. He was born in Boston, March 5, 1817, 
and graduated from West Point in 1833. He 
served in Florida for a time and was present 
at the battle of Loca-Hatchee on Jan. 24, 
1838. He resigned from the army in 1842 and 
began to practice law in Cincinnati. As a 
brigadier-general of Ohio militia he was prom- 
inent in Sa the State forces at the 
beginning of the Civil War. He also took 
part in the defense of Cincinnati in 1862. 
He served two terms in the Ohio Senate, 
1864-66 and 1878-80. 


BATTLESHIPS. All the great naval pow- 
ers, except France, were building ‘‘ Dread- 
noughts,’’ although no battleship of this type 
had been completed outside of England up 
to the end of the year. The Dreadnought of 
1906 did not mark a revolution, but a reversion. 
Battleship development can best be seen by ref- 
erence to English construction, as shown in the 


The Resident-Commissioner—in 1908, H. C. following table: 

Dis- 

€om- place- 
Name. pleted ment Battery. 

(Tons) 
DOVABtAION) ssc se eased eel ie ta cie seme eee es 1873 9,330 4-12”, 35 ton M.L.R. 
DPORANOUBNE: Lic ek Gobineau bedkias ote kea wows 1875 10,820 4-12.5”, 88 ton M.L.R. 
ENNCXIDIG. * 2p iehepacmmeie's ti oe esa ace tek adw uenweos ne 1881 11,880 4-16”, 80 ton M.L.R. 
Royal Sovereign ........ccc cc ccccccccccsccccccccces 1892 14,150 4-13.5" B. L. R., & 10-6” B. L. R. 
MOtCBH Cov ee cies aa 5ee hs Seek esi uaeNe Rass 1895 | 14,900 | 4-12”, 12-6” 
King: ROWard ci ccesciesc tice edc Sa cios sonneesec -| 1905 16,350 4-12”, 4-9.2”, 10-6” 
DFOSANOURNE: fice eae hed cowed vss ee Ova eeseoueaes 1906 17,900 | 10-12” 
Diord: NGS OM csc dive deed cei akan voSseo eae beaks bun 1908 16,500 4-12”, 10-9.2” 
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Courtesy of ** Cassier's Magazine 


THE “MINAS GERAES,” A BATTLESHIP OF THE “DREADNOUGHT”’ TYPE 
BUILT FOR THE BRAZILIAN NAVY 


Courtesy of “‘ Cassier’s Magazine” 


LAUNCH OF THE UNITED STATES BATTLESHIP, “SOUTH CAROLINA” 


Digitized by Google : 
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The all-big-gun idea goes back to the De- 
vastation, designed in 1869, which, besides 
her four 12-inch muzzle-loading rifles, carried 
only Hotchkiss 3-pounders and 6-pounders, and 
machine guns. From 1893 to 1901, the bat- 
teries of battleships remained the same, four 
12-inch, and twelve 6-inch guns, although im- 
provements in ordnance made the later guns 
more powerful than those of the Majestic. 
The eight Atng Edwards, estimates of 1901-2, 
embodied improvements in the manufacture 
and distribution of armor. The 6-inch gun 
with its 100-pound shell had become ineffective 
even against 6 inches of Krupp armor at 3000 
yards. The 9.2-inch gun fires a 380-pound shell. 
The three calibre battery of the King Edward 
class resulted in confusion in fire control, 
as the spotters were unable to distinguish the 
splashes of the different sizes of shells; and 
also in complicated stowage of ammunition. 
Better armor, and the fact that future battles 
will be fought at long range, tended to make 
the 6-inch gun obsolete, except for torpedo de- 
fence, for which it has, so far, been considered 
too large. But it was fire control that was 
largely responsible for the all-big-gun ship. 
The Bellerophon, Temeraire, and Superb 18,600 
tons, were appropriated for in 1906-7; the St. 
Vincent, Collingwood, and Vanguard, 19,250 
tons, in 1907-8; the main battery was the same 
as that of the Dreadnought. The torpedo de- 
fence battery has been improved from twenty- 
seven 12-pounders in the Dreadnougnt to twen- 
ty 4-inch 25-pounder guns in the later bat- 
tleships. Cost increased with tonnage. Two 
Royal Sovereigns were built for the cost of one 
Dreadnought; and four King Edwards for the 
cost of three Dreadnoughts. 

The United States was the first great naval 
power to follow the lead of England, with the 
Michigan and South Carolina. The main bat- 
tery of each consists of eight 12-inch guns in 
pairs in turrets on the centre line. Turret No. 
2 fires over turret No. 1; No. 3, over No. 4. 
On Dec. 31st, 1908, the Michigan was 85.1 
per cent. completed; the South Carolina, 75.1 
per cent. The Delaware and North Carolina 
were appropriated for in 1907; the Utah and 
Florida, in 1908. These four ships are of 20,- 
000 tons, each carrying ten 12-inch guns in 
pairs, in turrets on the centre line. The four 
later ships are better protected than the Mich- 
igan and South Carolina. They also have a bet- 
ter torpedo defense battery fourteen 5-inch 70- 
pounders against the twenty-two 14-pounders of 
the Michigan and South Carolina. The fire con- 
trol stations are on two separate latticed steel 
towers. On Dec. 31st, 1908, the Delaware was 
59 per cent. completed; and the North Dakota, 
67.4 per cent. The Florida and Utah were but 
just commenced. 

Although Germany in 1908 was building 
“Dreadnoughts,” discussion was very active as 
to the wisdom of the step. The same arguments 
that had been heard in England and the United 
States for the three years previous, for and 
against. were being used in Germany. Since 
Mar.,1907, Germany had laid down seven bat- 
tleships and three armored cruisers of the larg- 
est and most powerful types. The German 
programme, as amended, provided for laying 
down, in each of the years 1909-11, three bat- 
tleships and one armored cruiser. The battle- 
ships Nassau, launched Mar. 7th, 1908, and 
Westphalen, launched July Ist, 1908, carry 
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twelve ll-inch guns each; speed, with recipro- 
cating engines, 19 knots; 20,000 H.P. The 11- 
inch gun fires a 760 lb. shell; the British 12- 
inch gun, an 850-lb. shell; but its muzzle veluc- 
ity is 3250 ft. sec., to the British gun’s 2900 
ft. sec. The secondary armament (also for tor- 
pedo defense) consists of twelve 6-7-inch guns 
(132-Ib. shell), capable of penetrating 5 inches of 
Krupp armor at 5,000 yards. Great secrecy was 
being maintained about all the new German 
ships; but it was believed that the Rheinland 
and Ersatz Baden of the 1907 programme 
would displace 17,960 tons; speed, 20 knots; 
H.P., 22,000; and that the Ersatz Oldenburg, 
Ersatz Beowulf, and Ersatz Siegfried of the 
1908 programme would also be of 17,960 tons, 
but would carry 12-inch instead of 11-inch guns. 

Before 1905, all Japanese armored ships 
were designed and built abroad. The Satsuma, 
launched in 1906, and the Aki, launched in 
1907, had not been completed in 1908. The 
Satsuma, 19,350 tons, has reciprocating engines 
of 17,500 H.P.; speed, 20 knots; the Aki, 19,800 
tons, has Curtis turbines, 22,000 H.P.; speed, 
20.5 knots. It was announced in November, 
1908, that the armament of each would be ten 
12-inch, 50 calibre, and 24 rapid fire guns, 
probably ten 6-inch and fourteen 4.7-inch guns. 
Two all-big-gun battleships were being built at 
Kure and Yokosuka, of 20,800 tons, but details 
about them were kept secret. 

Brazil had three “Dreadnoughts” of 19,500 
tons under construction in England, the Minas 
Geraes, Sdo Paolo, and the Rio de Janeiro. The 
battery of each consists of twelve 12-inch guns 
(10 on the broadside), and twenty-two 4.7-inch; 
the main armor belt is only 9 inches thick. 

France was the only great naval power in 
1908 not building “Dreadnoughts.” For the Dan- 
ton, Mirabeau, Diderot, Condorcet, Voltaire, 
and Vergniaud, the Superior Council] decided, in 
1906, in favor of four 12-inch and twelve 9.4-inch 
guns; that is, a copy of the Lord Nelson, with 
two 9.4-inch guns added; displacement, 18,400 
tons; speed (Parson’s turbines), 19.25 knots. 

CRUISER BATTLESHIPS. The cruiser battleships 
are really battleships of great speed, capable, not 
only of taking their place in the line of battle, 
but also of scouting, and of attacking and de- 
fending commerce. Armor protection has to be 
sacrificed somewhat to obtain high speed, and 
great fuel capacity. Here England again led 
the way. In fact, while the Invincibles were 
building, the world was misled by their designa- 
tion as armored cruisers. The Invincible class 
(Invincible, Inflexible, and Indomitable, 17,250 
tons), launched 1907, carry eight 12-inch guns; 
with sixteen 4-inch guns for torpedo defense; 
41,000 H.P. (Parson’s turbines); speed, 27 
knots on trial trip, 25 knots being designed; 
main armor belt, 7-inch Krupp armor; average 
cost, £1,725,000. Germany followed England’s 
lead in 1907 with “F” of 18,700 tons; speed, 25 
knots; turbine engines of 45,000 H.P.; twelve 
ll-inch guns, with 24-pounders for torpedo de- 
fense; 8-inch armor belt, 6 inches at bow, and 
4 inches at stern. Another, “G,” was building 
in 1908. 


BAUXITE: See MINERAL PRODUCTION. 


BECHUANALAND. A British protectorate 
in South Africa. Area, about 275,000 square 
miles. Population, (1907), about 133,100, in- 
cludmg over 1,000 whites. Serowe, the chief 
town of the Bamangwato tribe, has 17,000 
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The natives are cattle-rearing 
and agricultural. The exports are mostly ani- 
mals, skins, horns, ete. The protectorate is 
included in the Customs Union of British 
South Africa (q. v.). It is crossed by the 
railway and telegraph line from Cape Colony 
to Rhodesia. The administration is by a Resi- 
dent Commissioner—in 1908, Lieut.-Col. F. W. 
Panzera—who resides at Mafeking, Cape Col- 
ony, and is under the supervision of the High 
Commissioner for South Africa. The natives 
are under the immediate rule of the tribal 
chiefs. Civil suits between natives are tried 
by native chiefs, with an appeal to magis- 
trates’ courts, where suits between natives 
and whites are tried. In 1907-8 the revenue 
was £31,563; the expenditure, £75,851. The 
deficit was covered by an Imperial grant-in- 
aid. 

BECQUEREL, ANTorNE HeEner. A_ distin- 
guished French physicist, discoverer of the 
‘“Becquerel rays,’’ died on Aug. 25, 1908. 
He was born in Paris on Dec. 15, 1852, 
a son of Alexandre Edmond Becquerel (1820- 
91), who made important researches in phos- 
phorescence; and a grandson of Antoine César 
Becquerel (1788-1878), an able investigator of 
electrical and electrochemical phenomena. He 
studied at the Lycée, Louis le Grand, and at 
the Ecole Polytechnique and in 1875 became 
a government engineer of bridges and roads. 
As early as 1875 and 1876 he had published 
important papers on magnetic rotary polariza- 
tion, and in 1879-83 he prepared, with his 
father, a series of discussions of the tempera- 
tures of the surface of the earth, and to a 
depth of 30 metres below the surface. In 
his investigation of the subject of phosphor- 
escence he became especially interested in the 
phenomenon (discovered by Goethe) of the 
fading of the light of a phosphorescent body 
when exposed to the red rays at the hot end 
of the spectrum. In 1886-90 he experimented 
on the absorption of light in crystals. In 
1892 he became a professor in the Musée 
d’Histoire Naturelle, in 1894 engineer-in-chief 
of bridges and roads, and in 1895 he was ap- 
pointed professor in the Ecole Polytechnique. 

Becquerel published in the Comtes rendus 
of Feb. 24, 1896, the first of his experi- 
ments which resulted in the discovery of the 
so-called Becquerel rays and the establish- 
ment of the new and highly important branch 
of physico-radio-activity. In this experiment 
he had discovered the radio-active power of 
uranium. His subsequent experiments, which 
developed and completed this discovery, were 
published on March 2 and March 23, and he 
continued these investigations, which are de- 
scribed at length and lucidly in his work, 
Recherches sur une Propriété nouvelle de la 
Matiére (1903). In recognition of the great 
importance of his discovery, the Royal Soci- 
ety awarded him the Rumford medal in 1900. 
He also received—with the Curies—the Nobel 
prize in 1903, and in 1907 the Helmholtz 
medal from the Berlin academy, and the Burn- 
ard medal from the National Academy of 
Sciences. He was president of the Société 
Francaise de Physique in 1907; in 1907 was 
elected vice-president of the French Academy, 
and in June, 1908, was chosen perpetual sec- 
retary of the Academy, in the place of Albert 
Auguste de Lapparent (q. v.). Consult the 
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obituary sketch in Nature (Sept. 3, 1908, 
p- 414 sqq). and Burke, “Some Scientific 
Centres” (td., Dec. 22, 1905, vol. LXXI, 


p. 177), which gives an account of the lab- 
oratory of the Musée d’Histoire Naturelle, 
and describes the apparatus used by Becquerel. 


BEER. See Liquor, FERMENTED and Dis- 
TILLED. 


BEET SUGAR. See Suaan. 


BEEVOR, CHARLES EpwarD. An English 
physician, died on Dec. 5, 1908. He was 
born in London in 1854, was educated at the 
University College there, and became a prac- 
tising physician in 1881. He became a Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians in 1888, 
Croonian lecturer in that institution in 1903, 
Lettsomian lecturer to the Medical Society of 
London in 1907, and president of the Neuro- 
logical Society in 1907. Shortly before his 
death he published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society an elaborate con- 
sideration of the arterial system of the brain, 
with fine color-photograph illustrations. In 
his Lettsomian lectures he discussed the diag- 
nosis and localization of inter-cranial tumors. 
At the time of his death he was making a 
careful investigation of the action of para- 
lyzed muscles. Dr. Beevor was especially in- 
vited to address the meeting of the American 
Medical Association in the summer of 1908. 


BELGIUM. A country of western Europe. 
Area, 11,373 square miles. Population (1900), 
6,693,548; on Dec. 31, 1907, it was estimated 
at 7,317,561. In 1900 French was the exclu- 
sive language of 2,574,805 people, Flemish of 
2,822,005, and German of 28,314; while 801,- 
587 spoke French and Flemish, 66,447 French 
and German, 7,238 Flemish and German, and 
42,889 all three languages. In 1906 there were 
58,388 marriages, 194,775 births, 127,388 
deaths, and 8,504 still-births. The excess of 
births was thus 67,387, against 69,094 in 1905. 
Immigrants in 1906 numbered 37,382; emi- 
grants, 32,858. The largest cities, with their 
populations as estimated on Dec. 31, 1907, are: 
Brussels, the capital, 198,449, exclusive of 
suburbs; Antwerp, 310,903; Liege, 173,939; 
Ghent, 164,117; Malines, 59,107; Bruges, 53,781; 
Verviers, 48,756; Borgerhout, 46,441; Ostend, 
42,419; Louvain, 42,219; Seraing, 41,208. The 
following are the larger suburbs of Brussels: 
Schaerbeck, 75,153; Ixelles, 73,064; Mollen- 
beck, 67,094; St. Gilles, 61,748; Anderlecht, 
60,318. 

EDUCATION. Illiteracy is grauually decreas- 
ing, but in 1906 the percentage of recruits 
who could neither read nor write was still 
9.80 per cent. of the total number, against 
10.19 in 1905. At the end of 1905 there were 
2,771 public infant schools, with 258,149 pu- 
pils; 7,144 primary schools, with 869,811 pu- 
pils; 4,077 adult schools, with 201,061 pupils; 
58 normal schools, with 5,098 students; 88 
male and 40 female middle-class schools, with 
17,655 and 7,554 students respectively; and 
35 royal colleges, with 7,673 students. Be- 
sides these public schools there are also many 
infant, primary and adult schools, about 80 
colleges, 65 middle-class schools for boys and 
150 institutions for girls—mostly controlled 
by the ehurch. For higher education there 
are the State universities of Ghent and Liege, 
the free university of Brussels, and the church 
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university of Louvain, with about 6,000 stu- 
dents, besides 6 commercial high schools, 83 
schools of design, royal and other schools of 
music, and the Royal Academy of Fine Arts at 
Antwerp, with over 1,000 students. Technical 
education in all] its branches has reached a 
high degree of development. 

AGRICULTURE. The area and production of 
the principal crops in 1905 were as follows, 
in hectares (1 hectare—2.47 acres) und metric 
tons (2,204 lbs. each): Wheat, 162,892 and 
337,497; winter barley, 33,978 and 89,713; oats, 
237,337 and 490,399; rye, 266,982 and 542,290; 
potatoes, 745,994 and 1,555,612; sugar beets, 
64,175 and 2,101,334; other beets, 58,123 and 
3,522,411; hops, 2,575 and 5,172. The wheat 
production in 1906 was 12,964,000 bushels, and 
in 1907, 12,000,000 bushels; of oats in 1906, 
45,228,000 bushels, and in 1907, 45,000,000 
bushels. The production of sugar beets in 
1907-8 amounted to 1,620,000 tons; in 1908-9, 
1,768,000 tons. The production of tobacco in 
1906 was 20,927,359 pounds; in 1907, 19,476,- 
206 pounds. At the end of 1905 there were 
245,212 horses, 1,788,328 horned cattle, and 
1,046,519 hogs. The average annual value of 
forest products is about 21,650,000 francs. 

Mininc. The coal production of 122 mines 
in operation in 1906 amounted to 23,569,860 
tons, against 21,775,280 tons in 1905. The 
number of coal miners in 1906 was 139,394, 
against 134,747 in 1905. There were in 1906 
48 plants engaged in making briquettes, the 
output of which was 1,861,390 tons. The pro- 
duction of coke in 1906 was 2,414,490 tons. 
The iron ore production in 1906 was about 197,- 
000 tons; pig iron in 1906, 1,431,460 tons, and 
in 1907, 1,327,940 tons, the bulk of the iron 
ore coming from Luxemburg. The output of 
spelter in 1907 was 154,000 tons. Quarrying 
employs over 37,000 men; its annual output 
exceeding $12,000,000 worth of limestone, blue- 
stone, freestone, paving stone, phosphate of 
lime, clay, chalk and kaolin. 

MANUFACTURES. The cotton industry em- 
ployed in 1908 1,162,041 spindles, consuming 
during the year ending Aug. 31, 1908, 212,390 
bales of cotton (116,877 American, 93,944 
East Indian). Cotton weaving by machinery 
was carried on in 1907 in 61 establishments, 
employing 7921 workers, besides 2800 en- 
gaged in domestic weaving of cotton fabrics. 
Fabrics of pure wool or wool mixed with 
cotton were manufactured in 112 establish- 
ments, employing 8448 workers. The number 
of persons employed in weaving linen by ma- 
chinery was 17,600. Out of a total of 45,500 
lace makers in Belgium, West Flanders has 
25,500, and East Flanders, 18,200. The indus- 
try is carried on at home, almost always by 
women in the villages, working to order and 
by contract, and paid by the piece. The con- 
tractors are located in Ghent, Bruges, and es- 
pecially Brussels. They distribute their orders 
through middlemen, who frequently grow rich, 
while the lace makers receive barely suffi- 
cient wages to keep soul and body together. 
The industry is declining owing to competition 
of mechanical imitations, especially those of 
Venice, Chantilly, and Valenciennes, and to 
defective commercial organization. The car- 
pet industry has almost completely disappeared 
from the Brussels district, the so-called Brus- 
sels carpets being now manufactured in Eng- 
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land and supplied to the Belgian market at 
prices much lower than those for which the 
same carpets can be produced in Belgium. 
The English are enabled to do this by using 
modern machinery and producing on a large 
scale. The Antwerp diamond industry em- 
ploys between 4,500 and 5,000 men in 40 es- 
tablishments. The tobacco industry employs 
about 9,800 workers in 616 factories. The 
raw sugar production in 1907-8 amounted to 
238,200 tons, and was estimated at 258,100 
tons for 1908-9. In 1908 there were 39 plants 
manufacturing electrical machinery, employing 
5,9000 workers. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE. The imports and ex- 
ports (special trade) in 1907 amounted to 
3,/73,623,000 and 2,848,125,000 frances (1 france 
19.3 cents) respectively, against 3,454,017 
and 2,793,840,000 in 1906. The transit trade in 
1907 amounted to 2,343,016,000 francs, against 
2,268,892,000 in 1906. The principal articles 
of import (special trade) in 1907 were as 
follows, in millions of franes: Cereals and 
flour, 565.8; wool, 220.6; timber, 159.4; resins 
and bitumens, including petroleum, 149.4; flax, 
145.4; oleaginous seeds, 140.8; hides and skins, 
122.1; iron and steel, 107.2; coffee, 109.4; coal, 
96.5; diamonds in the rough, 92.6; chemical 
products, 90.8; machinery and vehicles, 90.6; 
cotton, 84.0; rubber, 75.4; dyes and colors, 
70.0; living animals, 57.4; drugs, 49.7. The 
principal exports in 1907 were in millions of 
francs: Machines and vehicles, 260.6; iron and 
steel and manufactures thereof, 235.8; cereals 
and flour, 166.4; hides and skins, 110.6; flax, 
106.7; wool, 102,7; cut diamonds, 94.8; linen 
yarn, 93.2; coal, 86.4; zinc, 84.8; glassware, 
84.5; oleaginous seeds, 81.7; cotton tissues} 
59.4; wool yarn, 56.7; chemicals, 52.9; sugar, 
45.6; stones, 45.6; dyes and colors, 45.3; resins, 
etc., 45.3; manures, 42.2. The trade with the 
principal countries of origin and destination in 
1907 was as follows, in millions of frances: 


From and to | Imports’ |Exports 
FYANCE: sess he ide sie asien awe 652.0 530.5 
Germany, including 
Luxemburg .... ...cceee 460.2 701.3 
Netherlands .......c.c.ce0. 486.0 381.4 
FRUBSIA: a5 .bs oho d Wenn keen 210.8 38.5 
Rumania .... ccc ccccccccee 206.4 21.0 
Maly. i éncecaitevieeeedue ews 46.2 99.1 
SpaAIW sissies Sees se es 60.8 31.1 
United States ............ 318.3 80.4 
Brazil’ 42.003 weiieaweede seis 80.7 33.7 
AYwentina ih 6ciisianees ss 243.1 72.6 
CHING ccs ceckd edvette tans 48.3 37.2 
Congo Free State ........ 68.7 18.5 
British India ............ 176.3 28.8 
AUStPalla ess cleseesen'sivaes 113.8 15.4 
COMMUNICATIONS. In 1907 the ports of Bel- 


gium were entered by 10,306 ships of 13,465,- 
447 tons, and cleared by 10,325 ships of 13,- 
493,769 tons. The work of improving the 
canal from Ghent to Terneuzen, Holland, was 
progressing in 1908, and was expected to be 
completed about the beginning of 1909. The 
canal will permit the entrance of large Atlan- 
tic cargo boats to Ghent. Its length on Bel- 
gian territory is 10144 miles, and on Dutch ter- 
ritory 914, miles. On Jan. 1, 1908, the mer- 
chant marine consisted of 77 steamers of 115,- 
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852 tons, and three sailing vessels of 1,455 
tons. Fishing boats numbered 419, of 8,033 
tons. The length of railway at the end of 
1907 was 2,879 miles, over 2,500 miles being 
worked by the State; of telegraph lines, 4,341 


miles, 
Banks. The National Bank is the only bank 
of issue. On Dec. 12, 1907, its cash on hand 


amounted to 132,071,000 francs, and its note 
circulation, 735,989,000 francs. The State sav- 
ings banks had at the end of 1905 2,311,845 de- 
posits, aggregating 785,704,576 francs. 

BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 1908. The first 
nine months of 1908 showed a decline in im- 
ports, as compared with the same months in 
1907, of about seven per cent., and in exports, 
three per cent. The export of Belgium coal 
declined from 3,730,900 tons in 1906 to 3,470,- 
382 tons, and there was a corresponding de- 
cline in the export of coke and briquettes. 
The diamond industry of Antwerp suffered 
acutely from the falling off in orders from the 
United States, and nearly one-half the cutters 
were thrown out of work. 

FINANCE. The revenue and expenditure in 
1906 were 675,688,000 and 772,366,000 francs 
respectively, there being a deficit of 96,678,- 
000 francs, against a surplus of 79,886,000 
francs in 1905. The budget for 1908 esti- 
mated the revenue at 621,404,924 and the ex- 
penditure at 621,185,765 francs. The principal 
estimates of revenue were: Land tax, 28,300,- 
000 frances; personal taxes, 24,440,000; cus- 
toms, 53,111,250; excise, 80,603,750; registra- 
tion tax, 36,895,000; succession tax, 25,000,000; 
railways, posts, and telegraphs, 316,520,300. 
The principal estimates of expenditure were: 
Publie debt, 174,273,094; justice, 29,641,500; 
publie instruction, 33,787,535; railways, posts, 
and telegraphs, 224,971,314; army, 57,116,974; 
gendarmerie, 21,277,665. The public debt 
stood on Jan. 1, 1908, at 3,364,611,550 francs. 

ArMy. The neutrality of the country being 
guaranteed by several of the great powers, 
the army does not occupy the important place 
which it holds in most other countries. Re- 
cruitment is by voluntary enlistment for a 
period of thirteen years, eight in the active 
army and five in the reserve, but resort to 
conscription is authorized in case of neces- 
sity. However, there was a strong demand 
for military reform and army reorganization 
in 1908, and it was pointed out that the effee- 
tive strength had been decreasing steadily 
for the flve years previous so that there were 
only about 36,000 men actually in the ranks 
in November, 1908. The gendarmerie con- 
sisted of 26 officers and 2,125 men. The peace 
strength of the civil guard was 2,292 officers 
and 44,194 men. The war strength of the army 
is 2,513 officers and 97,316 men; of the civil 
guard, 157,537 officers and men. There is no 
navy. 


HISTorY. 


THE Congo QUESTION. The dominant issue 
in the Belgian political record of 1908 was 
the Congo question. For several years past 
this question has drawn public attention by 
the scandals connected with King Leopold’s 
administration of the Free State. (See Conoco, 
paragraphs on History.) In 1908 plans for an- 
nexation were finally carried out and the treaty 
of cession whereby the King transferred the 
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Congo to the Belgian government was signed 
in August. 

THE ANNEXATION MOVEMENT Down To 1908. 
In late years the opinion had gradually 
strengthened that the annexation of the Congo 
by the Belgian government was _ inevitable. 
The right to take over the Free State had 
been definitely granted to the government by 
King Leopold in 1889, and this right was re- 
affirmed by the Belgian Parliament in 1901. 
Annexation was desired by an increasing party 
in Belgium, not only for reasons connected 
with international policy, but also on account 
of the pressure exerted from without in con- 
sequence of the scandals of the Congo admin- 
istration. (See Conco.) Great Britain had 
constituted herself the champion of the na- 
tives, and had urged on the Belgian govern- 
ment measures of reform. . In Great Britain 
the annexation was favored as the most prac- 
ticable solution of the problem. Had it been 
a question of annexation pure and simple, that 
is, without any conditions, it would have been 
accomplished years before. But the King was 
unwilling to submit his royal African domain 
to the constitutional system of Belgium. When 
annexation was proposed, its conditions were 
such as would give the future administration 
a strictly absolutist character, and would re- 
tain the feature of royal control. According 
to the project at first discussed, the King would 
have concentrated in his hands both the legis- 
lative and the executive power; he would 
have controlled the budget and the Chamber 
of Deputies would have had no right to 
interpellate the ministers. In this form the 
treaty of cession was signed on Nov. 
28, 1907, between the plenipotentiaries of 
the Belgian and the Congo governments, and 
was published on Dec. 6. Meanwhile, on 
Dec. 3, it had been sent to the Colonial Com- 
mission for examination. The matter of chief 
importance was the disposal of the Crown 
Domain, which had been marked off from 
the rest of the Congo some years before and 
had become the special property, of the King. 
This had long been viewed with jealousy by 
many public men as a menace to constitutional 
government, in that it permitted the King to 
act without Parliament, and if occasion arose 
even against it. It was complained that it 
had led to interference in the internal affairs 
of Belgium, to the subsidizing of the press, 
the purchase of large properties and the con- 
duct of expensive and wasteful ‘‘sumptuary’’ 
works which Parliament would not have sanc- 
tioned. Thus the works undertaken on the 
royal property at Ostend and at Laeken were 
paid for out of the revenues of the Crown 
Domain. The commission to which the instru- 
ment was referred was not chosen by the 
Chamber of Deputies, but by the President 
of the Chamber, and the majority was favor- 
able to the government’s designs. 

THE ANNEXATION MOVEMENT IN 1908. On 
Dec. 31, 1907, the Premier, M. de Trooz died, 
and on Jan. 8, M. Schollaert, the President 
of the Chamber, succeeded. He declared that 
the time for decision of the question had 
arrived. Negotiations between the govern- 
ment and the King looking to the abolition 
of the Crown Domain took place in February. 
On the King’s side a more conciliatory spirit 
was shown and a number of amendments were 
offered, chiefly, it is said, owing to the repre- 
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sentations of Great Britain and the signs of 
an aroused British feeling on behalf of re- 
form. These amendments were embodied in 
the Additional Act of March 5, 1908, which 
suppressed the Crown Domain subject to cer- 
tain conditions: Belgium was to carry out 
the sumptuary works begun or projected by 
the Congo Crown Domain in the royal prop- 
erties at Ostend, Laeken and elsewhere; for 
which the special fund of 45,000,000 francs 
was to be created. A further sum of 50,000,- 
000 francs, payable in fifteen annuities, was 
to be placed at the disposal of the King or his 
successor, ‘‘in token of gratitude for his great 
sacrifices on behalf of the Congo,’’ and was 
to be used on public works in the Congo, the 
sanitation of the colony, the improvement of 
the negro, etc. The Belgian government as- 
sumed all the obligations contracted by the 
Crown Domain including payments of a cer- 
tain annuity to Prince Albert, the heir pre- 
sumptive, until he came to the throne, and to 
Princess Clementine till her marriage; also 
pensions to certain officials of the Domain, to 
missionaries, etc., and for the maintenance 
of the colonial collections at Stuyvenberg and 
the tropical greenhouses at Laeken. The gov- 
ernment was bound to regard the rights 
granted by the Domain to the various con- 
cessionary companies. The fund of 50,000,000 
francs must be made good from the colonial 
budget, out of which must be paid during a 
period of fifteen years an annuity amounting 
to a little more than 3,000,000 francs, ‘‘This 
will be dispensed by the King in the interests 
of the colony.’’ At first this expenditure was 
not subject to ministerial countersign, but 
later the government agreed that ministerial 
approval was necessary, affirming, however, 
the principle that the King’s initiative 
should be recognized, that is, that he should 
propose the various means of employing the 
money to the ministry instead of the minis- 
try submitting its projects to the signature 
of the King. The debate began on April 15 
and continued to July 16 when Parliament 
took up the consideration of the Colonial Law, 
which had also been submitted to the commis- 
sion for examination and which provided the 
basis for the new administration. The minis- 
try declared during the discussion of the treaty 
that all obligations resulting from conventions 
with foreign powers and from the Treaty of 
Berlin would be scrupulously fulfilled. 

Despite the severe criticism of the measures, 1t 
soon appeared that Parliament on the whole 
favored them. The ministry were on the 
side of the King, and the majority did not 
wish to risk a ministerial crisis. The King’s 
influence on the Catholic Right was increas- 
ingly powerful. The Left, to be sure, were 
opposed not only to the terms of the annexation 
but to the entire colonial policy; but there 
was dissension among both the Socialists and 
the Progressists. The various elements in the 
Opposition, however; agreed in general that 
the present terms of annexation were not only 
an infraction of the constitution but would 
impose a heavy charge on the finances, for in 
addition to the millions granted to the King 
and royal family, the Congo had a debt of 
100,000,000 francs. In financial and high com- 
mercial circles the new arrangement was fav- 
ored. The ministry wished to carry their 
policy through as soon as possible, in order 
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to dispose of it before the approaching elec- 
tions, and because the British demands were 
pressing. Nevertheless, when the elections oc- 
curred the question was still pending. 

The Colonial Law, which dated from the 
ministry of De Smet De Naeyer, had at first 
given the crown absolute power, making the 
King law maker and executive alike, giving 
him power to adjust the budget by royal de- 
cree and to nominate his own colonial coun- 
cil. As amended by the government, how- 
ever, while the King retained legislative pow- 
er, it was confined to such points only as had 
not been determined by laws passed by the 
Belgian Parliament; and the budget was to 
be voted by the Parliament. It was further 
provided that decrees authorizing loans 
chargeable to, or guaranteed by, the Colony, 
and work to be paid for out of extraordinary 
resources, should be issued only on the initia- 
tive of the ministers in council. No act of 
the King enjoys validity unless countersigned 
by the colonial minister, who thereby makes 
himself responsible. The régime set up for 
the colony comprises a Colonial Council com- 
posed of the Colonial Minister as president 
and ten members who must be drawn from 
outside of Parliament. Of these, six are ap- 
pointed by the King, two by the Senate, and 
two by the Chamber. A permanent commis- 
sion of seven members is charged with the 
protection of the native interests and the fur- 
therance of their material and moral welfare. 
Its head is the Belgian procureur-général. 
The other members are appointed by the King 
from among the residents of the Colony. The 
commission must meet at least once a year 
and submit proposals for native legislation 
to Parliament. Its report must be made public. 

The administrative head of the colony is 
the Governor-General. He names the public 
prosecutors. Magistrates are appointed and 
removed by the King, but dismissal can fol- 
low only on the demand of the procureur-gén- 
éral. The administrative authorities cannot 
interfere with the action of the courts, but 
the King may, in times of emergency, pro- 
claim military rule within a specified district. 
Liberty of conscience and religious toleration 
are guaranteed to the natives but the Governor- 
General shall encourage the abandonment of 
polygamy, the spread of individual liberty and 
the development of private property. Belgi- 
ans and foreigners are equal before the law. 

THE ELEcTions. On May 24, 1908, the elec- 
tions for the Senate and Chamber required 
by the biennial retirement of half the mem- 
bers took place. They resulted for the Cham- 
ber in a gain of five by the Socialists, the 
loss of three to the Liberals, and of two to 
the government. The Clericals would have 
suffered a more severe defeat had it not been 
for the system of plural voting. The Cham- 
ber as thus constituted comprises 87 Catho- 
lies (Clericals), 43 Liberals, one Christian 
Democrat, and 35 Socialists. In the Senate 
the Catholics gained two and the Socialists 
three, while the Liberals lost five. This left 
in the Senate 63 Catholics, 47 members of the 
Opposition, and Prince Albert. The govern- 
ment had hoped that its majority, which had 
been diminished in the preceding election, 
would be increased by replacing with minis- 
terial candidates several members of the Op- 
position whose previous election hed heen by 
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narrow majorities. In this they were disap- 
pointed, and actually lost three new seats, 
gaining only one. The actual ministerial ma- 
jority was now only eight, and the election 
figures showed that the majority of the voters 
were against them. A significant feature of 
the election was the Socialist gains, which 
were interpreted by opponents of annexation 
as indicating popular hostility toward the 
measure, because the Socialists were more 
solidly against it than the Liberals. 

BRITISH INTERVENTION. One reason why the 
King and his advisers had changed their ear- 
lier programme and taken the initiative in 
offering amendments to the treaty and the 
Colonial Law, was found in the growth of a 
hostile public opinion in Great Britain, and 
the remonstrances addressed to the Belgian 
government by the British Foreign Minister, 
Sir Edward Grey. In February, in the course 
of a debate in the House of Commons, Sir 
Edward Grey had said: “The present existing 
authority [referring to the Congo] is perfectly 
hopeless. * * * If you review the history 
of the hopes and aspirations with which con- 
sent was given to the foundation of the Free 
State, you cannot but come to the conclusion 
that the state has morally forfeited the right 
to international recognition.’’ He said that 
in taking possession of the Congo the Belgian 
government must completely change the ad- 
ministration; and that while Great Britain had 
no wish to interfere in the negotiations be- 
tween the Belgian government and the crown 
and would await their result, she would never- 
theless have recourse to independent action 
and avail herself of her rights under the Ber- 
lin Conference, if after a reasonable interval 
no practical benefits were assured. He declared 
that ‘‘It must be a condition precedent to 
any transfer of the Congo to another authority, 
that that authority shall take it over on terms 
which will place it in a position to give as- 
surances, and to guarantee that these assur- 
ances shall be carried out and the treaty obli- 
gations of the Congo shall be fulfilled.’’ He 
referred to the publication of the United 
States Consul General’s report on Congo con- 
ditions, and welcomed the codperation of the 
United States. 

The Belgian government declared that re- 
marks of this kind embarrassed them in settling 
the question, as they tended to arouse the 
feelings of the Belgian people. It assured the 
Britisn government that under the new 
arrangement the government would assume the 
responsibility for all obligations imposed by 
the Act of Berlin. In his reply on March 27, 
Sir Edward Grey declared that the labor 
tax system should be changed, as it practically 
introduced slavery and was_ in_ violation 
of the Berlin Act; that the system should 
cease to be obligatory; that the currency 
system should be introduced; that a far great- 
er area of land should be allowed to the na- 
tives, and that British merchants and mis- 
sionaries should be free to acquire parcels of 
Jand in any part of the state. On April 25, 
the Belgian government declared that it 
would facilitate the acquisition of land, in- 
sure the fair treatment of missionaries, and 
endeavor to improve the condition of the na- 
tives, but that the total abolition of the sys- 
tem could not be promised at a definite date. 
A correspondence was carried on between the 
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British and Belgian Foreign Offices, which 
was published by the respective governments 
in their official volumes. 

The Congo Reform Association addressed a 
communication to Sir Edward Grey, expressing 
dissatisfaction with the proposed basis of 
annexation. Documents containing the reports 
of British consuls in regard to the affairs of 
the Free State were submitted to the British 
Parliament. In Belgium great resentment was 
shown against the charges of the consuls and 
of the Reform Association. Many of the state- 
ments were declared to be erroneous. 

The attitude manifested by the United States 
government toward the question was the same 
as that of the’ British, but its course 
was less vigorous, owing to its less secure 
legal basis for interference. Secretary Root 
had at first assumed that the United States, 
not being a signer of the Berlin ‘Act, 
had no right to interfere, but afterwards de- 
cided that such rights existed by virtue of the 
Brussels Act, guaranteeing the protection and 
development of native interests, and in April, 
in a& communication to the Belgian govern- 
ment, declared that ‘‘The present situation 
is not that which was contemplated or fore- 
seen when the Free State was called to life 
by the Powers.’’ The Belgian government 
replied on April 24 and July 12 to the Ameri- 
can and British communications, saying that 
while the concessions could not be abolished, 
important measures of reform would be ap- 
plied. It declared that King Leopold’s de- 
cree of June, 1906, gave the natives three 
times as much land as they now possessed, 
and that this decree would be enforced. The 
Belgian government throughout was profuse 
in general assurances of its intention to carry 
out reforms, but the nature of the measures 
before the Belgian Parliament did not satisfy 
the advocates of reform. 

Two points, it must be noted, were 
especially emphasized in the British criticism 
above mentioned. In the first place it was 
said that the administration had not respected 
the rights of the natives. For years the 
forced system of labor which constrained the 
negroes to excessive service had been de- 
nounced by missionaries and travelers. In de- 
manding that the system should be abolished, 
however, the British government conceded 
that the abolition should be gradual. In the 
second place the British notes pointed to the 
violations of the rule as to liberty of trade 
which was prescribed in the Congo under the 
Act of Berlin. They declared that it was 
only by virtue of an absolute commercial 
monopoly that the Congo administration could 
have derived its large profits. The principle 
invoked by the Congo government that vacant 
lands belonged to the state was not contested, 
but its application was denounced. For since 
landed property in the European sense did not 
exist in the Congo, the state had regarded as 
unoccupied land nearly the whole territory 
without regard to the needs of the natives. 
Moreover it had tried and condemned as rob- 
bers all who tilled the soil or hunted game 
on this land, even where no agent of the state 
had entered into possession. In thus keeping for 
itself or for concessionary companies every- 
thing that could properly be made the object 
of trade the administration had violated direct- 
ly the rule of the Act of Berlin forbidding 
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commercial monopolies. The British govern- 
ment therefore desired the adoption of meas- 
ures which, by giving the natives a right to 
cultivate an adequate area of land, by intro- 
ducing a currency, and by the gradual sup- 
pression of forced labor, would make it pos- 
sible for them to acquire the material for 
trade; also that the Belgian Parliament’s 
eontrol over the Congo should be real and 
effective. Such were the main lines followed 
in the diplomatic correspondences above men- 
tioned during 1908. The negotiations were 
not concluded at the close of the year, the 
British government having reserved to _ itself 
the right to withhold its consent to the trans- 
fer of the Congo unless it were accompanied 
by satisfactory assurances that the reforms 
would be carried out. 

ANNEXATION VOTED. The debate was resum- 
ed in the new Parliament, but it was soon 
evident that the measures as above outlined 
would be carried in spite of the criticism 
whieh they had encountered. The prevailing 
view appeared to be that something should be 
conceded to the King, who after all had spent 
his money freely and shown great energy; 
and that it was better to risk a few millions 
which might be expended in a manner that 
would not be approved, than to lose the chance 
of settling the question. On the other hand 
there were loud protests against the royal 
squandering and the increased burden on the 
finanees that the conditions of annexation 
would impose. In the Chamber the treaty of 
annexation was carried on Aug. 21 by 83 
to 54, nine members not voting. 

The additional Act which contained the 
amendments suppressing the Crown Domain, etc., 
was carried by 83 to 55, nine members not voting, 
and the Colonial Law by 90 to 48, seven mem- 
bers not voting. The measures were debated 
in the Senate on Aug. 27, and the Treaty of 
Annexation was earried by 63 to 24, and the 
Colonial Law by 66 to 22. A strong element 
both in and out of Parliament opposed the 
measures, whieh, in spite of the modifications 
above mentioned eontained many points that 
seemed to the opposition very objectionabla 
In the first place it was argued that the amend- 
ments which the government had accepted in 
the Colonial Law did not go to the root of 
the matter. They left to the King nearly all 
the powers that the first project had given 
him. For altheugh the legislative power was 
restored to the Parliament its exercise was 
delegated to the King, who might by decrees 
determine any matters that were not already 
fixed by law. Another object of criticism 
‘was the recognition of the King’s personal 
initiative in the expenditure of the 50,000,000 
francs which were placed to his account. 
This was characterized as a dangerous inno- 
‘vation in a constitutional monarchy. As to 
the financial burden, it was complained that 
although by the Colonial Law the colony’s 
‘debt would remain at the charge of the col- 
ony, the colonia] budget was unlikely to bal- 
ance, and heavy subsidies would be required. 
‘Moreover the principal resources of the Congo 
ame from the exploitation of its domains, 
and if the monopely which the previous ad- 
ministration had enjoyed were abolished and 
‘tthe forced labor eeased, these resources would 
considerably diminish. Finally there was tbe 
matter of the coneessionary companies, some 
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of which had been formed but a short time 
before—arousing the suspicion that they had 
been made in order to take advantage of the 
annexation. 

The status of these concessionary com- 
panies was one of the subjects of the ne- 
gotiations between Great Britain and Belgium, 
the former having expressed the fear that the 
concessionaries, who had received very exten- 
sive powers, including, sometimes, the right to 
enforce the labor of the natives, would oppose 
the granting to the negroes of the more exten- 
sive rights over the land and its products 
which were essential to their improvement. 
The Belgian government replied that these 
concessions were given on the understanding 
that the rights of the natives would be re- 
spected. But this declaration was criticised 
as ambiguous, in that it did not make clear 
whether the rights here referred to were those 
which had been recognized at the time of the 
concession or the more extended rights which 
had been recently promised. 

Patriotic Belgian opinion was inclined to 
resent the continuance of criticism from abroad 
as implying a lack of confidence in the willing- 
ness of the Belgian nation to deal fairly by its 
new colony. The transition from the Leopoldian 
régime to a better colonial system could not 
be effected without prolonged study and ex- 
perimentation. An individual owner and ruler, 
looking only to his own personal advantage, 
might tolerate a policy of exploitation. But 
a nation, permanently shouldered with the 
management of a large colonial domain, might 
be trusted to avoid the ultimately suicidal pol- 
icy of oppression and extortion. The interests 
of Belgians being now coincident with the in- 
terests of the colony, it was the duty of for- 
eign critics to suspend judgment while the 
process of reconstruction was under way. 

OTHER POLITICAL QUESTIONS. In the spring 
session, besides the vote on the budget, Par- 
liament passed among other measures laws 
modifying the commercial code in regard to 
maritime shipping, providing for the registry 
of vessels engaged in the river trade, simpli- 
fying the formalities of marriage, giving 
women the right to serve as witnesses in 
civil cases, and permitting judicial instruc- 
tions to be given in Flemish at the Assize 
Court in Brabant. In the summer session the 
energies of Parliament were absorbed in the 
discussion of annexation, and no progress was 
made toward the settlement of certain ques- 
tions which had long been before the public 
and in regard to which the opposition demand- 
ed reforms. These were the questions of mil- 
itary reform, obligatory instruction and elec- 
toral reform. In the matter of military re- 
cruiting, some demanded the abolition of the 
privilege of substitution, requiring that every- 
one who had drawn ‘‘a bad number’’ should 
serve in person. Others insisted on the sup- 
pression altogether of the system of drawing 
by lot. This demand for ‘‘personal service’’ 
was of some years standing. In order to facil- 
itate it the government had some years before 
succeeded in carrying a law reducing slightl 
the period of service in time of peace, and, 
to offset this diminution of the effectives, 
promising the volunteers a considerable ad- 
vance in pay. This measure had been criti- 
cised severely in military circles. In the 
course of the year it was generally admitted 
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that the results were unsuccessful, that in 
spite of the advantages offered to the volun- 
teers the numbers were not maintained. 

As to the school question, freedom of education 
in Belgium is guaranteed by the Constitution. 
The Catholics have held that the establish- 
ment of public schools which would compete 
with Catholic schools under private or con- 
gregational control is a violation of this lib- 
erty. They have contended that the same 
advantages and the same subsidies that are 
granted to such public schools should also be 
granted to their own institutions, but subsi- 
dies to the free schools are still somewhat 
inferior to those of the public schools, and 
the Clerical party insists on equality. This 
applies to the communes, for they are 
charged by the Belgian law with the organiza- 
It has been pro- 
posed that the communes shall be required 
to grant to the free schools the same subsi- 
dies that they bestowed on the communal 
schools. It would bear heavily upon the 
large communities, and the additional expense 
would, it is said, necessitate a considerable 
reduction of the school establishments. It 
was criticised as a Clerical measure, designed 
to place the Clerical schools everywhere in 
the majority. Under a compulsory system, 
it would be greatly to the Clerical interest. 

As to the electoral reform, the Belgian system 
of elections is at present very inconsistent. 
Although the principle of proportional rep- 
resentation applies to the legislative elections, 
the provincial elections are still decided by 
absolute majorities, and the communal elec- 
tions proceed on a mixed system, in which 
proportional representation is admitted if no 
The 
reform proposed would apply to the communal 
elections, the system of proportional repre- 
sentation employed in the legislative and pro- 
vincial elections. The Liberals and Socialists 
furthermore demanded the abandonment of a 
system of plural voting. As now constituted 
and as shown by the May elections, the Bel- 
gian Chamber does not represent the actual 
status of political opinion in the country. 


BELMONT, Orrver Hazarp Perry. An Am- 
erican capitalist, died on June 10, 1908. He was 
born in New York City on November 12, 1858; 
and, after graduating at the United States Na- 
val Academy, served for two years in the navy. 
He was for a time in business at Bremen, Ger- 
many, and then entered the banking firm of 
August Belmont and Company. In 1900 he was 
delegate to the Democratic National Convention 
and in the same year was elected representative 
to the Fifty-Seventh Congress. He published 
the Verdict, an illustrated political weekly fa- 
voring free silver, which had but a brief exis- 
tence. ‘ 


BENZOATE OF SODA. See Foon anp Nv- 
TRITION. 


BERI-BERI. See Troprcat MEDICINE. 


BERMUDAS. A group of about 300 islands, 
reefs, and rocks, of which about 20 are inhabi- 
ted, situated northeast of Florida, and consti- 
tuting a British colony. The largest islands are 
St. George, Bermuda, Somerset, and Ireland. 
Total area, 19 square miles. Population (1901), 
17,535, of whom 6,383 were whites; in 1906 it 
was estimated at 19,588. The chief town is 
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Hamilton, on Bermuda, with 2,246 inhabitants 
in 1901. About one-third of the area is under 
cultivation. The products and exports are 
mainly sweet potatoes, onions, lily-bulbs, ba- 
nhanas, arrowroot, and some corn. Under the 
direction of the local Board of Agriculture, the 
lily-bulb industry is rapidly recovering from 
the effects of the exportation of hybrid bulbs 
for true stock. The 1907 exports of lily-bulbs was 
valued at $46,777. Foods are imported mainly 
from the United States and Canada. The im- 
ports and exports in 1906 were valued at £398,- 
176 and £121,295 respectively. In 1907 imports 
from Great Britain were valued at £111,831, 
and exports to Great Britain, £1,831. For the 
fiscal year 1907-8 the imports of the United 
States from Bermuda were valued at $571,993, 
and exports to Great Britain, £1,831. For the 
$957,066. Owing to late delivery and the im- 
mense output of Texas, there was no sale for 
Bermuda’s 1908 crop of vegetables and onions. 
Both dealers and planters suffered disastrous 
losses, but up to September, 1908, there were 
no failures or suspensions. The revenue in 1907 
was £67,538; the expenditure, £59,172; and the 
public debt on Dec. 31, £46,100. Bermuda is 
an important naval station. In 1907 the naval 
force numbered 1,130; the military force, 1,202. 
The Governor in 1908 was Gen. Walter Kitchener. 


BERNSTORFF, JOHANN-HEINRICH, COUNT 
von. A German diplomat, Ambassador from 
Germany to the United States, born at London, 
Eng., on November 14, 1862. He was educated 
at ‘Dresden, and in 1881 joined the First Regi- 
ment of the Artillery Guards. In 1889 he became 
attaché to the German legation at Constanti- 
nople, and, subsequently, served as secretary of 
the legation at Belgrade, Dresden, St. Petersburg, 
and Munich. He was made councilor and first 
secretary to the German embassy in 1902. On 
November 7, 1908, he succeeded the late Baron 
von Sternburg as German Ambassador to the 
United States. : 


BETHUNE, THomas G. An American negro 
musical prodigy, better known as “Blind Tom,” 
died on June 13, 1908. He was born on a plan- 
tation near Columbus, Ga., about 1850. His 
parents were slaves belonging to Gen. Thomas 
G. Bethune, after whom he was named. AIl- 
though blind and half-witted from birth, he 
early displayed extraordinary imitative musi- 
cal powers; he could play even the most com- 
plicated piano piece after hearing it once per- 
formed. He made his first public appearance 
in New York City in 1861, and afterwards gave 
concerts throughout the United States and Eu- 
rope. His repertoire embraced upwards of 5,000 
selections, including some of Liszt’s most diffi- 
cult’ transcriptions, Increasing idiocy finally 
compelled his retirement from concert life. He 
spent the last years of his life at Hoboken, N. J. 


BIBLE SOCIETY, American. A religious 
organization founded in 1816 for encouraging 
a wider circulation of the Holy Scriptures with- 
out note or comment. The issue of the year 
1907-8 amounted to 1,895,941 volumes, Bibles, 
Testaments, and Gospels, or other single portions. 
The 92nd annual meeting was held at the Bible 
House, New York City, May 14, 1908. During 
its ninety-two years of existence the society has 
distributed 82,316,323 volumes of the Scriptures, 
including those in foreign tongues and in langu- 
ages and dialects of several American Indian 
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tribes. The Society has received since its or- 
ganization contributions amounting to $32,938,- 
282.50. It issues an illustrated monthly, the 
Bible Society Record, besides thousands of leaf- 
lets annually. The President of the Society, 
Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., died Oct. 13, 
1908, and his successor had not been chosen at 
the end of the year. Secretaries are Rev. John 
Fox, D.D., Rev. William I. Haven, Rev. Henry 
O. Dwight, LL.D.; Treasurer, William Foulke. 


BICYCLING (as a sport). See CyYcLina. 


BIKELA, Drmrrrios. A modern Greek poet, 
translator and historian, died in Athens, on 
July 21, 1908. He was born in Greece, in 1835. 
His translation of the plays of Shakespeare into 
Greek (1876-87) is notable. He was a prime 
mover in the modern revival of the Olympic 
games. Besides his translation of Shakespeare, 
the most notable of his works include: Stichos 
(poems, 1862); Loukis Laras (a novel, 1879; 
Eng. trans. 1881); and Greece, Byzantine and 
Modern (1893). 

BILLIARDS AND POOL. The first im- 
portant contest in 1908 for the professional 
world’s championship at 18.1 balk-line billiards 
took place at Philadelphia on Jan. 23, Jacob 
Schafer defeating the challenger, A. A. Cutler, 
by 500 points to 476. On Mar. 11, Schafer 
defeated W. F. Hoppe by 500 to 423. In May, 
1908, however, Schafer forfeited the champion- 
ship emblem to George Sutton, because of ill 
health. In the 18.2 balk-line contest at New 
York on January 27, George Sutton defeated 
Ora C. Morningstar, challenger, 500 to 309. On 
Mar. 27, W. F. Hoppe defeated Sutton 500 to 
272, winning the championship, but the em- 
blem was later returned to the donors. 

The National Amateur championship at 14.2 
balk-line was again won by Calvin Demarest, 
who, after being tied for first honors with H. 
A. Wright and C. F. Conklin, defeated Wright. 
Demarest made a run of 202 in this contest, 
which is the highest on record. The World’s 
Amateur Championship at ball pool was won 
by Thomas Hueston, who defeated Jerome Keogh 
600 to 584, This victory made Hueston the 
permanent possessor of the trophy. 


BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY. See CHEmMis- 
TBY. 


BIOLOGICAL STATIONS. At Wood’s 
Hole, Mass. Professor C. O. Whitman, founder 
of the Marine Biological Laboratory, and Direc- 
tor since its founding, resigned, and Professor 
F. R. Lillie was appointed to the position. Pro- 
fessor G. A. Drew is Assistant Director, The 
Marine Biological Association of the West of 
Scotland considerably enlarged its station, and 
put again in commission its steam yacht Mer- 
maid. The Director of the San Diego, Califor- 
nia, Marine Biological Station reported that 
a new vessel, the Alexander Agassiz, had been 
added to the equipment of the station, and with 
this it was possible to do much more accurate 
and thorough work than was previously possible 
in the plankton investigation of the area com- 
prising the continental shelf from Point Concep- 
tion southward. At a considerably less initial 
and much less running expense, this boat was 
able to do even more efficiently than a larger 
one the special work desired. Dr. C. A. Kofoid, 
assistant director of the station, spent a por- 
tion of the year in Europe in a study of the 
work that was being done by the International 
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Council for the Investigation of the North Eu- 
ropean Seas, in the hope of being able to coor- 
dinate more thoroughly the work of the San 
Diego Station with what was being done abroad. 
The Marine Biological Station at Port Erin, 
Isle of Man, reported in January, 1908, a very 
successful year in 1907. Experiments on lob- 
ster culture were carried on, and considerable 
progress was made in the submarine exploration 
of the Irish Sea. The Marine Laboratory at 
Roscoff, which is under the control of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, reported that it was able to 
offer to students from abroad opportunity for 
work in private rooms at an annual rental of 
1500 francs. The station has an admirable equip- 
ment, comprising aquaria, museum, library, 
collecting apparatus and boats and a few living 
rooms for investigators who may find it neces- 
sary to live near their work. The director is 
Professor Delage. In connection with Arm- 
atrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, the Dove 
Marine Biological Laboratory was founded by 
Wilfred H. Hudleston in memory of his ancest- 
ress, Eleanor Dove. Mrs. Reid, widow of a 
former president of the Bermuda Natural His- 
tory Society, gave $2,500 to the society for the 
use of the biological station now under the di- 
rection of Professor Mark, of Harvard. 


BIOLOGY. As indicated in the YEAR Book 
for 1907, the rediscovery of Mendel’s law ot 
heredity led to a renewed interest in the sub- 
ject, so far that a new science, ‘‘Genetics,” has 
arisen. <A great deal of this work was carried 
on during 1908, with results in general confirm- 
atory of those previously obtained, though it 
was recognized that the law was much more 
complex in its operation than was at first sup- 
posed, and some apparent contradictions were 
still to be understood. Attempts were made to 
show that sex is inherited in accordance with 
this law. Wilson (See ZootocicaL SociErTiEs) 
believed that the explanations were not satis- 
factory and that the problem of sex determina- 
tion is in some way connected with the compo- 
sition and behavior of the chromosomes of the 
sex cells. It is possible that a greater quantity 
of chromatin material is uniformly present in 
the female than in the male body cell, and 
that the presence of a greater or less amount of 
chromatin in the fertilized egg cel] determines 
that it shall develop into a female or a male re- 
spectively. Conklin, discussing the mechanism 
of heredity, declared that it was an error to 
speak of hereditary transmission as if characters 
were bequeathed by parents to their offspring. 
The offspring resembles its parent because both 
are differentiated, by similar processes, from 
primitively similar material, all really inher- 
ited characteristics being predetermined in the 
structure of the germinal protoplasm. There 
is a species plasm, or individual plasm, contin- 
uous from generation to generation, but there 
is no satisfactory evidence that this differs from 
the general protoplasm of the young germ cells. 
The differentiations which occur in the develop- 
ment of a young germ cell are essentially sim- 
ilar to those which go on in later historical 
differentiations of the body, and both must be 
recognized as due to interactions between cyto- 
plasm and nucleus. In this interaction the nu- 
cleus determines the formation rather than the 
localization of the different substances. Obser- 
vation and experiment seem to Conklin to 
shows that both the nucleus and the cytoplasm 
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of the egg and the spermatozojn have to do 
with determining hereditary qualities, but that 
all the early differentiations of the developing 
egg are determined by the cytoplasm of the egg 
cell. The nuclei of egg and sperm determine 
only the characters of the differentiations of 
later stages of development. 

The most important questions connected with 
the modern discussion of the theory of evolu- 
tion are lst—Are acquired characters inherited ? 
2nd—How far have species arisen by means of 
mutations? 3rd—How far have species arisen 
by means of natural selection acting on slight 
variations (fluctuations):? 4th—What other 
factors aside from natural selection must we 
assume are at work in the evolutionary pro- 
cesses? In discussions on the inheritance of 
acquired characters, it is usually stated that 
such an inheritance is possible in Protozoa, 
where reproduction is merely the division of the 
body into two smaller individuals. A distinc- 
tion is made between the Protozoa and the Me- 
tazoa in this respect, it being assumed that in 
the latter the germ cells are too far removed 
from the somatic to respond directly to changes 
in these. Jennings has shown, however, that in 
Paramoecium, when a new character appeared 
(e.g. a prominent spine at one end of the body 
of the animal) it would be transmitted to only 
one of the descendants at the time of division. 
This would happen also in the next generation, 
so that no matter how numerous the progeny 
may become, only one will possess this new char- 
acter. Evidently there can be no question of the 
Paranecium, and when a new character appeared 
tozoa. Not always would the character be con- 
tinued even by one individual, as by a process 
of regulation the animal might resume its nor- 
mal form. From this and other experiments 
he concluded that in order to be transmitted 
the modification of the protozoan cell must be 
such as to cause it to behave differently in re- 
production. In this respect the germ cell of 
the metazoan is strictly comparable to the pro- 
tozoan cell. Any permanent modification of 
the race must depend on such a change of the 
germ cell of the metazoan, or the entire bod 
of the protozoan, as to cause if to behave dif- 
ferently in reproduction. ; 

Francis Darwin, as president of the British 
Association, in his presidential address argued 
for the inheritance of acquired characters in 
plants, and showed how in many cases perma- 
nent effects were produced by external stimu- 
lations. This points to a sort of “mneme” 
which is primarily responsible for hereditary 
changes in both plants and animals. He believes 
that changes in somatic cells are conveyed to all 
cells of the body, in animals by means of nerves, 
in plants by protoplasmic connections, thus im- 
pressing characters even upon the germ cells 
of the body. Macdougall, on the other hand, 
thinks that in plants where structural modi- 
fications follow changed environment, these mod- 
ifications are only accidentally adaptive. “No 
case exists” he says, “in which it is proved be- 
yond reasonable doubt that any fully and con- 
tinuously inheritable change has been induced 
in a plant by conditions of cultivation, outside 
of those due to selection, hybridism, and muta- 
tion.’ 

President Jordan, choosing his illustrations 
from among fishes, says that no species can be- 
come distinct from others without some sort of 
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a physical barrier between the two. His law 
of germinate species is: “Given any species, in 
any region, the nearest related species is not to 
be found in the same region, nor in a remote 
region, but in a neighboring district separated 
from the first by a barrier of some sort, or by 
a belt of country the breadth of which gives 
the effect of a barrier.” 

Cunningham, who attempted to show some 
years ago that cesondary sexual characters 
are not due to selection, but to the use made of 
organs during reproductive periods, the effects 
of this use being inherited, in 1908 extended 
this theory to explain the probable mode by 
which the external characters are able to af- 
fect the germ cells. Basing his theory on the 
known facts of internal secretions, he supposes 
that secretions, “hormones” set free from any 
organ, and formed by the activity of that organ, 
are carried by the blood to the developing gam- 
etes, and so modify them as to produce in the 
next generation a duplication of the modifica- 
tion impressed on the body of the parent. For 
example, stags, when fighting, produce modifica- 
tions of the surface of the skull. The hyper- 
trophy thus produced forms hormones which 
are carried as above stated by the blood, and a 
corresponding hypertrophy, leading in this case 
to a horn, appears in the offspring. 

It will be apparent from the above, that in 
1908 we were still far away from any agree- 
ment as to the factors of evolution. It seemed 
probable that this condition would persist until 
some one devises and carries through to com- 
pletion some conclusive experiments. That the 
conditions surrounding the struggle for exis- 
tence are not as severe as is usually claimed 
by the Darwinians, is indicated from observa- 
tions by Kellicott, from a study of practically 
a whole natural group of toads. As many as 
8.75 per cent of individuals had one or both 
feet crushed, one foot missing, etc. In spite 
of these considerable disadvantages, the individ- 
uals were perfectly able to exist. Plate pub- 
lished during the year the third edition of his 
“Darwinischen Selektionsprinzips,’ which was 
considered the most comprehensive survey of the 
whole field of post-Darwinian literature that 
we have. In it he took a definite stand in fa- 
vor of the Lamarckian factor. 

While in recent years there has been a ten- 
dency to interpret more and more of vital phe- 
nomena as dependent on chemical and physical 
phenomena, the doctrine of a vital force is 
beginning to reassert itself. Of its cups 
Driesch is perhaps the best known. n his 
Gifford lectures he developed the idea of an “en- 
telechy” or vital principle supervising the life 
processes of the organism, and most in evidence 
in cases of regeneration and regulation. Ano- 
ther vitalist is Schneider, whose Versuch einer 
Begrundung der Deszendenztheorie appeared in 
1908. He supposes a special] vital substance 
which has the same relation to vital energy that 
the ether of the physicist has to radiant energy. 
This vital substance consists of “physical sub- 
stances” residing in the structural units of the 
organism. 

BIRD, FreperticK Mayer. An American 
clergyman, editor, educator, and hymnologist, 
died on April 2, 1908. He was born in Phila- 
delphia on June 28, 1908, He graduated at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1857, at Union 
Theological Seminary in 1860, and was ordained 
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as a Lutheran Minister. He served as an army 
chaplain in the Civil War (1862-63), and then 
filled several pastorates until 1868. In that 
year he left the Lutheran church and was or- 
dained deacon in the Episcopalian ministry. 
In 1881-86 he filled the chair of psychology, 
Christian evidences, and rhetoric at Lehigh Uni- 
versity. He was for five years (1893-98, editor 
of Lippincott’s Magazine. As a hymnologist he 
was reckoned one of the leading authorities in 
the United States. Among numerous hymn 
books edited wholly or in part by him are: 
Lutheran Munisterium Hymns (1865; with Dr. 
B. M. Schumaker. rev. ed., 1868) ; Charles Wes- 
ley Seen in his Finer and Less Familiar Poems 
(1867); The General Council’s Church Book 
(rev. 1868); Songs of the Spirit (1871; with 
Bishop Odenheimer). He also was editor of 
Presbyterian and Moravian hymnals. He wrote 
several encyclopedic articles on hymnology, and 
was himself the editor of Chandler's Encyclo- 
paedia (1898). In 1893 he published The Story 
of Our Christianity. 

BIRD PROTECTION. See OrniTHOLOGy. 

BIRTH RATE. See Vita STarIsTICcs. 


BISMARCK ARCHIPELAGO. A group of 
islands northeast of German New Guinea, to 
which it is attached administratively. Includ- 
ing the German Solomon Islands (q. v.), the 
area is estimated at 22,000 square miles, and the 
population at 250,000. In 1907 there were 310 
foreign colored, mostly Chinese, and 360 whites 
(255 Germans). The total cultivated area in 
1907 was 12,102 hectares. The chief products 
are copra, rubber, coffee, and kapok. The cot- 
ton production in 1907 was 2,491 pounds. In 
1906 the imports amounted to 2,390,000 marks, 
and the exports, 1,513,000 marks (copra, 1,376,- 
000 


). 
BISON RESERVATION. See Zoo.oey. 


BLACKBURN, Joserpnh Cuiay StTyLes. An 
American politician, member of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission and ex-United States sena- 
tor (Democrat) from Kentucky, born in Wood- 
ford County, Ky., on October 1, 1838. He grad- 
uated at Centre College, Danville, Ky., in 1857, 
and the following year was admitted to the bar, 
and began his law practice in Chicago. During 
the Civil War he served in the Confederate Army 
as aid-de-camp to Gen. William Preston until 
the winter of 1864, when he received an inde- 
Sapetlin command in Mississippi. After the war 
e practised law in Versailles, Ky., and in 1870 
was elected to the State legislature, of which 
he remained a member until 1875, when he was 
chosen on the Democratic ticket as representative 
to Congress. He was reélected to the Forty-fifth, 
Forty-sixth, Forty-seventh, and Forty-eighth 
Congresses and then was sent to the United 
States Senate, where he served continuously, 
with the exception of the period 1897-1901, un- 
til March 3, 1907. Gen. Blackburn was prom- 
inent in the councils of his party and in 1906 
and 1907 he was accorded the honor of the 
chairmanship of the Democratic caucus in the 
Senate. On April 1, 1907, he became a member 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission by appoint- 
ment of President Roosevelt. As a member of 
this commission Gen. Blackburn has charge of 
the Department of Civil Administration in the 
Canal Zone. 

BLAYDES, FrepericK HENRY MARVELLO. An 
English classical scholar, died on Sept. 8, 1908. 
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He was born in Hampton Court Green (near 
London) on Sept. 29, 1818, studied in St. Peter’s 
School, at York, in 1830-36, and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he was awarded the 
Hertford scholarship in 1838, and_ second 
class honors, Int. Hum. in 1840. In 1843-86 he 
was vicar of Harringworth, Northamptonshire. 
Blaydes is best known as the editor of Aristo- 
phanes, especially of the splendid Halle edition 
(12 vols. 1880-99) of the plays, fragments, and 
scholia,—a notable improvement on Dindorf’s 
Oxford edition,—supplemented by his Adversaria 
on the Fragments of the Comic Greek Poets, It 
is no exaggeration to call him the foremost 
critic of Aristophanes in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Blaydes edited, besides, Sophocles (1859- 
80), with English commentary, and the Orestcia 
of Aeschylus, 3 vols., with Latin notes. 


BLIND TOM. See Betuung, THomas G. 


BLOOD. Tue PrecieitTin Test for the identi- 
fication of human blood is of great importance 
in medico-legal practice when questions arise 
as to the identity of a given specimen of blood. 
The test depends upon the fact that a precipi- 
tate will be thrown down in a mixture contain- 
ing human, as distinguished from animal, blood, 
on the addition of a specially prepared serum. 
The details of the test are as follow: A rabbit 
is injected several times, at intervals of a few 
days. There is formed in the animal’s blood a 
substance which will produce a precipitate in 
diluted human blood serum. After a week the 
rabbit’s blood is withdrawn and the serum sep- 
arated. ‘he specimen to be tested, if fresh, is 
diluted 100 times, but if dried, the material is 
soaked with distilled water and the filtered so0- 
lution mixed with an equal volume of double 
normal salt solution. To this clear solution a 
few drops of the serum of the immune animal 
are added and the mixture allowed to stand. If 
human blood is present a precipitate will occur 
within a half hour. The precipitate is specific 
for human blood as distinguished from that 
of other animals except those of the ape. Sim- 
ilar serum can be prepared which will be speci- 
fic for each species of animal. Ulenhuth reports 
a number of remarkable cases illustrating the 
value of the test. A man was accused of mur- 
der. He alleged that the blood stains on his 
clothing were due to the drippings from some 
meat, The precipitate test gave a positive re- 
action for human blood. A man had entered a 
claim for sick benefits, having been found in bed 
with the bedclothes soaked in blood. He claimed 
to have had a hemorrhage during the night, but 
the precipitate showed that the blood on the bed- 
clothes was bovine, as he afterward confessed. 
He had emptied a bottle of ox blood on the bed. 
Kochel reports the case of a man who claimed, 
as the result of an accident, to be suffering 
from hemorrhage from the urinary tract. The 
precipitate test gave a positive reaction for pig’s 
blood, and it developed that he was pouring pig’s 
blood into his urine from a phial, 


BLUMENTHAL, Jacques (JacoB von). A 
German-English pianist, composer, and_ teach- 
er, died on May 18, 1908. He was born at Ham- 
burg, in 1829; studied harmony, counterpoint, 
and composition under Grund, Bocklet, and Sech- 
ter at Vienna, and piano under Halévy and Herz, 
at Paris. In 1848 he went to London, where 
his brillant playing won him instant recogni- 
tion. He became a naturalized British subject, 
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and was appointed court pianist to Queen Vic- 
toria. The later years of his life were devoted 
to teaching and composition. He composed sev- 
eral piano pieces and a great number of songs, 
of these are: “My Queen”; ‘“Requital”; “The 
one time exceedingly popular. The best known 
of these are: “My Queen”; “Requittal”; “The 
Message”; and “ ’Tis but a Little Faded Flow- 


er, 

BOISSIER, Maric Louis Gaston. A French 
writer and educator, secretary of |’Académie 
Francaise after 1895, died on June 10, 1908. He 
was born at Nimes on August 15, 1823, and was 
educated at I’Ecole de Paris. He was professor 
of rhetoric at Angouléme (in 1847,) at Nimes 
(in 1847), and at the Lycée Charlemagne, Paris, 
(in 1857). In 1861 he became professor of Latin 
oratory at the Collége de France, and four years 
later was made maitre de conférences at 1’Ecole 
Normale. Subsequently he was professor of 
Latin literature at the Collége de France and a 
member of the superior council of public instruc- 
- tion. In 1876 he was elected to the French Aca- 
demy, of which, in 1895, he was chosen perma- 
nent secretary. He was received into |’Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres in 1886. 
His writings deal principally with Latin liter- 
ature and antiquity and are remarkable for 
their simplicity, succinctness, and readableness. 
They include: Le poéte Attius, (1857); Etude 
Terentius Warron (1861); Recherches sur la 
mantére dont furent recueillées et publiées les 
lettres de Cicéron (1863); Cicéron et ses amis, 
(1865), his best work: La réligion romaine 
@Auguste aux Antonius (1874) ; L’opposition 
sous les Césars (1875); Promenades archéolog- 
iques. Rome et Pompét, (1880), and Nouvelles 
promenades archéologiques. Horace et Virgile 
(1886) ; both well known works; Madame de 
Sévigné (1887); La fin du paganisme (1891) ; 
Saint-Stmon (1894) ; L’Afrique romaine (1895) ; 


Tacite (1903 Eng. trans. 1906); La conjura-- 


tion de Catilina (1906). Boissier also contrib- 
uted to the Revue de l’Instruction publique, Re- 
cue des Deux Mondes, Revue de Philologie, and 
Journal des Savants. 


BOLIVIA. The only inland republic of 
South America, Area, 473,560 square miles. 
Population (1906), estimated at 1,953,916. The 
prinicpal cities, with their population acording 
to the latest estimates, are: Sucre, the capital, 
20,907; La Paz, 60,031; Cochabamba, 21,886; 
Oruro, 22,000;Potosi, 20,910; Santa Cruz, 18,- 
335; Tarija, 6,980; Trinidad, 4,294. 

PRODUCTION AND COMMERCE. Wheat, maize, 
barley, and potatoes are produced mainly for 
local consumption, but a small amount of maize 
and maize flour is exported. Agriculture is in 
a primitive condition. Small quantities of ca- 
cao, coffee, and quinine are exported to adjacent 
countries. India rubber, which grows wild in 
the primeval forests, alpaca wool, and chinchil- 
la and vicufia skins constitute important ex- 
ports. White and yellow cotton grow wild. The 
chief wealth of the country lies in its minerals 
—tin, copper, gold, and silver. Next to the 
Malay Peninsula, Bolivia is the foremost tin 
producer in the world. In 1907 the output of 
tin barilla, or concentrates, amounted to 27,677,- 
781 kilograms (1 kilogram — 2.205 pounds), re- 
presenting 16,608,669 kilograms of pure tin 
valued at 29,892,003 bolivianos (in July, 1908, 
the boliviano was worth about 39.3 cents, and 
in Oct. 1907, about 49.9 cents). Both the quan- 
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tity produced and its value were lower in 1907 
than in the preceding year. Potosi is the most 
extensive silver mining region in the country, 
but is awaiting the construction of railways and 
the application of modern processes for its full 
development. The Huanchaca mines, near Uy- 
uni, are equipped with modern machinery and are 
in full operation. The copper mines at Corocoro 
are very rich, but their development on a large 
scale has not yet been attempted. The total 
imports in 1906 and 1907 were valued at $17,- 
544,000 and $15,159,000 respectively, and the 
total exports, $20,133,000 and $27,827,000. The 
principal exports in 1907 were: tin, $11,957,- 
000; rubber, $3,537,000; silver, $2,593,000; cop- 

per, $1,025,000; bismuth, $314,000, The trade 

is principally with Great Britain, Germany, 

France, Argentina, Peru, Chile, and the United 

States. 

CoMMUNICATIONS. In 1908 there were over 
400 miles of railway, 2,300 miles of wagon roads, 
and over 2,900 miles of telegraph lines, of which 
the government owns over 1,800 miles. Nav- 
igation on Lake Titicaca and the rivers, of which 
12,000 miles are navigable, is carried on in both 
government and private vessels. The railway 
lines between Viacha and Oruro, 127 miles long, 
were completed by the middle of 1908, resulting 
in through railway communication from Lake 
Titicaca to the town of Uyuni, 363 miles. It 
was constructed by the Messrs. Speyer and Co. 
and the National City Bank of New York, who 
were to start next the line from Uyuni to Tu- 
piza, 125 miles. By agreement with Argentina, 
the latter country was to construct a railway 
from Quiaca to Tupiza and thence to Potosi 
(see ARGENTINA). The contract for the Arica- 
La Paz line, which was being constructed in 
accordance with the treaty of October, 1904, 
with Chile, was taken by the Deutsche Bank of 
Berlin in Nov., 1907. 

GOVERNMENT. For the president, see paragraph 
History below. The Congress is composed of a 
Chamber of Senators, and a Chamber of Deputies. 
The nrst has a membership of 16, and the second 
of 75. 

Finance. The national revenues for 1907 
were estimated at 13,583,333 bolivianos, and the 
expenditures at 14,549,793 bolivianos. For 1908 
the budget estimates were 16,025,379 and 18,- 
618,515 bolivianos respectively, showing a defi- 
cit of 2,593,136 bolivianos. There is no external 
national debt. The internal debt stood in 1907 
at 4,346,529 bolivianos, besides treasury notes 
of 2,500,000 bolivianos bearing 8 per cent. in- 
terest. 

AgMy. Military service is compulsory for all 
males between twenty and fifty years of age, 
and this law, hitherto very leniently enforced, 
was given much more attention in 1908 than had 
been customary. The peace strength of the army 
was about 2,500 men at the beginning of 1908 
and this was increased by a regiment of cavalry 
and one of field artillery during the year. The 
war strength is about 177,800 men. The infan- 
try was armed with a Mauser rifle and the field 
artillery with modern rapid-fire Creusot guns. 

History. On May 4, 1908, Sefior Fernando 
E. Guachalla, formerly minister at Washington 
and member of the Pan-American and Hague 
Conferences, was elected President by a major- 
ity of 20,934. He died, however, before his in- 
auguration, and the outgoing president, Sefior 
Montes continued in office. On Jan. 31, 
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1908, Bolivia signed a convention with Peru for 
the regulation of the free transit of merchan- 
dise through such ports as the Peruvian govern- 
ment should designate for Bolivian commeree, 
in accordance with the Treaty of Commerce and 
Customs of Nov. 27, 1905. It was to be in force 
until July 1, 1911, at which time it might be 
continued indefinitely unless either of the Gov- 
ernments should denounce it, in which case it 
was to terminate after one year’s notice. The 
boundary question with Peru was under discus- 
sion during the summer, but having been sub- 
mitted to the arbitration of the President of Ar- 
gentina, gave promise of satisfactory settlement. 
Relations with Peru, with whom Bolivia already 
had a treaty of commerce, continued in all other 
respects to be most friendly, and Bolivian rela- 
tions with other states were cordial. President 
Montes read his message at the opening of the 
Bolivian Congress on Aug. 6. He referred to 
the friendliness between Bolivia and all other 
countries. He announced that a Treaty of 
Amity and Commerce with Germany would be 
submitted to Congress, that a commercial 
treaty with Great Britain relating to the rights 
of the subjects of the two countries was being 
negotiated, and that delimitation of the frontier 
of Brazil by the Survey Commission was pro- 
gressing satisfactorily, as well as the adjustment 
of the boundary question with Peru. On Dec. 
31 there was promulgated an act of Congress 
by which the gold standard was adopted for 
Bolivia and a system of coinage and currency 
was decided on. English and Peruvian pounds 
of a value of 12.50 bolivianos each, and half 

unds valued at 6.25 bolivianos, will circulate 
in Bolivia, and will be unlimited legal tender 
in all transactions. In addition, the President 
was to have coined and issued subsidiary coin- 
age of silver and nickel to the value of 4,000,000 
bolivianos in the case of the former and 1,000,- 
000 bolivianos for the nicked coinage. The 
silver coinage was to be legal tender up to 
12.50 bolivianos and the nickel coinage up to 1 
boliviano. It was provided that the government 
should exchange English pounds for this sub- 
sidiary coinage at the rate provided for in the 
law of Nov. 30, 1904, and the silver coin in cir- 
culation was to be taken in exchange at the 
same rate. 


BOLL WEEVIL. See Corron. 


BONNER Huceu. Commissioner and former 
chief of the New York Fire Department, died 
on March 13, 1908. He was born in Ireland, on 
June 14, 1839, and was educated in the public 
schools of New York. He entered the fire de- 
partment of that city in 1860, and served as a 
volunteer until 1865 when the paid department 
was organized. He operated the first self-pro- 
pelling fire engine and chemical engine, and the 
first water tower used in the department; be- 
came battalion chief in 1872, second assistant 
chief in 1883, first assistant chief in 1884, and 
was chief from 1889 until 1899, when he re- 
signed. Bonner was selected to organize the 
Havana and Manila fire departments soon after 
the American occupation, and on the resigna- 
tion of Commissioner Lantry he was appointed 
Fire Commissioner by Mayor McClellan, which 
Office he held at the time of his death. In this 
capacity he was beginning to improve the dis- 
cipline and effect reforms in the department. 
Bonner devised many improvements in fire fight- 
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ing appliances, and was an intelligent and per- 
sistent student of his subject. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. This industry shared 
in the genera] depression of 1908 and the produc- 
tion was diminished correspondingly. The shoe 
shipments from Boston, which are estimated at 75 
per cent. of the output of New England and 50 
per cent. of the total production of the United 
States, and are regarded as the statistical index of 
the industry, during 1908 were 3,698,818 cases, 
as compared with 4,730,636 cases in 1907 and 
5,082,578 in 1906, which was the record of max- 
imum production in any single year. Labor 
troubles played some part in the activities of 
the year, particularly in Brockton, and several 
plants moved to country places, while others were 
contemplating such a step. So seriously did this 
threaten that towards the end of 1908 a citi- 
zens committee was established, and while its 
labors were not completed at the end of the year, 
some progress had been made towards securing 
a better understanding between employers and 
operatives. This tendency towards dispersion, if 
carried out, may have an important effect on the 
shoe business, as it is one that can be carried on 
in small factories almost as economically as in 
immense plants, and if these are isolated and 
located in rural districts were organized labor 
cannot flourish the effects may be quite inter- 
esting. Brockton, while being a centre of trades 
union activity, has so many shoe shops that 
the best workers in the country have been at- 
tracted there, so that it has been advantageous 
to locate shoe factories there in order to enjoy 
the highly skilled and efficient labor thus brought 
together. Shoe manufacturers naturally were 
interested in tariff discussions and many of them 
were in favor of ree hides. The uncertainty, as 
regards tariff charges was reflected in the year’s 
business toward the end of the year. 

BORNEO. One of the great islands of the 
world, with an area of 293,500 square miles and 
® population of 1,680,000. Politically, Borneo 
is divided into British Borneo and Dutch Borneo. 
British Borneo consists of British North Borneo 
(q. v.), Brunei (q. v.), and Sarawak (q. v.). 
For Dutch Borneo, which includes rather more 
than two-thirds of the island, see under DuTcH 
East INDIES. 

BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA. Former- 
ly Turkish provinces, occupied and administered 
since 1878 by Austria-Hungary, but by a pro- 
clamation of Oct. 7, 1908, by Emperor Francis 
Joseph, annexed to Austria. Area, 19,702 
square miles; population, estimated in 1906 at 


1,770,353. The people are mainly of Serbo- 
Croatian stock. In 1895, when the popu- 
lation numbered 1,568,092, Mohammedans 


made up 35 per cent. of the total; Greek- 
Orthodox, 43 per cent.; Roman Catholics, 
21.3 per cent.; Jews and others make up the 
remainder. The largest cities in 1895 were 
Sarayevo, the capital, 41,543 inhabitants; Mos- 
tar, 17,010; Banialuka, 14,812; Dolnia Tuzla, 
11,034. Education is free, but not compulsory. 
In 1906 there were 5 gymnasia, realschule, 1 mil- 
itary college, 11 advanced schools, for girls, 9 
commercial schools, 352 elementary schools, 855 
lower Mohammedan schools, 1 Greek-Orthodox 
and 1 Roman Catholic seminary for priests, 3 
training colleges for teachers, and a college of 
Mohammedan law. Technical and industrial 
schools exist in most of the larger towns. The 
teaching of practical agriculture has been in- 
troduced in the village schools. Forests cover 
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over one-half the total area. Maize, wheat, and 
other cereals, potatoes, flax, hemp, tobacco, 
sugar-beets, inferior wine, and fruits are cul- 
tivated, and live stock rearing is important. 
Silk culture has been introduced. In 1906 there 
were exported 30,348 tons of dried plums and 
marmalade. In 1907 the export of tobacco and 
its products, mainly leaf, amounted to 622,058 
kilos, valued at 1,490,166 kronen, while the 
import of tobacco amounted to only 1,526 kronen 
in value. The mineral and metal production in 
1907 was as follows, in metric quintals (1 quin- 
tal = 2.0% lbs.): iron ore, 1,506,841; chrome 
ore, 3.096; sulphur ore, 72,290; manganese ore, 
70,000; brown coal, 6,211,788; raw iron, 489,458; 
wrought iron, 50,721; Martin ingots, 311,800; 
rails, 242,332; salt, 211,479. The total value of 
the mining production in 1907 was 4,511,799 
kronen, an increase of 474,745 kronen over 1906; 
of the furnace production, 11,498,968 kronen, an 
increase of 624,162 over 1906; while the total 
net value of the mineral and furnace produc- 
tion (1. e., after deducting the value of ores 
used in furnaces) was 13,458,125 kronen, an in- 
crease of 942,912 kronen, or 7 per cent. over 
1906. The number of employees in the min- 
eral, furnace, and salt works in 1907 was 6,643, 
an increase of 396 over 1906. The province is 
included in the Austro-Hungarian customs terri- 
tory. The chief imports are cotton goods, cer- 
eals, and flour, clothing, colonial goods, leather, 
machinery, sugar, beverages, and iron manufac- 
tures. The chief exports are cereals and flour, 
beverages, wood, coal, and other fuels, live 
animals, animal products, vegetables and fruits, 
chemicals, iron and iron manufactures. In 1907 
the imports totalled 114,492,195, and the ex- 
ports 112,100,703 kronen. The length of rail- 
ways in operation in 1908 was 783 miles; of 
telegraph lines in 1907, 1749 miles. 

Previous to 1908, the administration of the 
provinces was under the direction of the Bos- 
nian Bureau, which formed a section of the 
Austro-Hungarian Ministry of Finance. The 
provincial administration, centred at at Sarayevo, 
consisted of the departments of internal affairs, 
finance, justice, and public works. For purposes 
of local administration there are 6 districts, sub- 
divided into 54 circles. The budget for 1908 es- 
timated the revenue at 66,487,959, and the ex- 
penditure at 66,442,018 kronen. Military ser- 
vice is subject to the same conditions as in 
Austria-Hungary. The army of occupation, 
hitherto numbering under 20,000, was greatly 
increased in 1908. The political situation will 
be found discussed under BALKAN QUESTION, 
paragraph Austrian Annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, paragraphs 
on History. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY, A public in- 
stitution which embraces the library system of 
Boston, Massachusetts. It was founded in 1854. 
The total number of volumes in the library on 
Dec. 31, 1908, was 941,024 volumes; the total 
circulation in 1908 for home use was 1,555,027 
volumes, of which 392,135 volumes were from 
the central library and 1,162,892 from branches 
and stations. The library had in 1907 28 
branches throughout the State. The librarian 
is Horace G. Wadlin. 

BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
A learned society of national scope, organized 
in 1893 as an outgrowth of the Botanical Club 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Its membership in 1908 was 
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91, with 41 associates. It was enlarged in 1906 
by federation with the Society for Plant Mor- 
phology, and Physiology, and the American Myco 
logical Society. The President is Professor W. 
F. Ganong, Northampton, Mass., and the Sec- 
retary, Professor D. S. Johnson, Baltimore, Md. 
See Botany. 


BOTANY. Considerabls activity was to be 
noted along the various lines of botany during 
1908. In taxonomic botany there were published 
many floras, monographs, descriptions of new 
species, etc. Along other lines of botanical ac- 
tivity some of the results are given below. The 
Botanical Society of America met jointly with 
the Botanical Section of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science at Balti- 
more Md., Dec. 28, 1908, to Jan. 1, 1909. 
The vice-president of Section G was Dr. 
C. E. Bessey and of the Botanical Society, Dr. 
Geo. F. Atkinson. The British Association for 
the Advancement of Science had as its president 
a botanist, Prof. Francis Darwin. At the Bal- 
timore meeting a symposium on ecology was a 
prominent feature of the programme, and on 
Jan. 1, 1909, it was proposed that the botanists 
and zoologists, together should celebrate the centen- 
nial of the birth of Charles Darwin and the 
fiftieth anniversary of the publication of his 
Origin of Species. A society of American Plant 
Pathologists, with Dr. L. R. Jones, of the Ver- 
mont Agricultural Experiment Station, as pres- 
ident, and A. D. Selby, of the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, as secretary, was organized. 
In connection with Cambridge University, Eng- 
land,achair of agricultural botany was estab- 
lished, and Prof. R. H. Biffin was called to it. 

LITERATURE. A number of important books 
on botany were issued during the year, among 
them a new edition of Strasburger’s Botany, 
translated by W. H. Lang; The Heredity of 
Acquired Characters in Plants, G. Henslow; A 
Handbook of Experimental Morphology, K. Goe- 
bel; seventh edition of Gray’s Manual of Botany, 
B. L. Robinson and M. L. Fernald; North Amer- 
tcan Trees, N. L. Britton and J. A. Shafer; 
Mushrooms, Edible and Otherwise, M. E. Hard; 
Laboratory Course in Plant Physiology, W. F. 
Ganong; four parts of the North American 
Flora, issued from the New York Botanical Gar- 
dens; A Memoir on the Effect of Rays of Radium 
on Plants, C. S. Gager; contributions from the 
Carnegie Institution which included The Phy- 
siology of Stomata, F. E. Lloyd; The Topog- 
raphy of the Chlorophyll Apparatus, W. A. 
Cannon; and Botanical Features of the North 
American Deserts, D. T. Macdougal. 

Among prominent botanists who died during 
the year were Dr. W. A. Kellerman, for 18 years 
professor of botany at the University of Ohio, 
and Prof. Dr. Fritz Noll of the University of 
Halle, who is known as one of the joint authors 
of the so-called Bonn Tezxt-book of Botany. 

PLANT BREEDING. The interest in plant 
breeding is world-wide, and much progress was 
reported in 1908 from the United States, Eng- 
land, Germany, France, Austria, Sweden, and 
Italy. The greatest amount of work along this 
line in the United States was being carried on 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture and the 
agricultural experiment stations (q. v.), but the 
work of Burbank and of the Carnegie Laboratory 
of Experimental Evolution must by no means be 
overlooked. The work of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the experiment stations Fad already 
resulted in new varieties of cereals, cotton, tobac- 
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co, pineapples, fruits, etc., that have desirable 
characters not possessed by former ones. In 
many of the experiments. resistance to disease 
had been sought, and immune varieties of a num- 
ber of staple crops had been secured that would 
make possible the cultivation of these crops in 
regions where their growth was _ practically 
abandoned. Among some of the prominent im- 
mune varieties were cotton and sowpeas immune 
to wilt, flax immune to wilt, clover that with- 
stands anthracnose, tobacco that resists wilt, 
etc. Wood, Lock, Prunnett, Cramer, Cook, 
Waugh, Davenport, Henslow, and others pub- 
lished the results of their observations and ex- 
periments on heredity, variation, bud variation, 
etc. Lock summarized the recorded facts re- 
garding heredity in peas and showed that tke 
behavior of the characters in the testa ani 
corolla conformed to Mendelian principles of 


segregation. Henslow, in a recent work, claimed’ 


that evolution, so far as plants are concerned, 
depends upon the inheritance of acquired char- 
acters, and that Darwin definitely announved 
this hypothesis in correspondence subsequent to 
the publishing of his Origin of Species. Biffin 
was continuing his studies in rust of wheat, and 
by hybridizing, secured varieties of wheat that 
are immune to rust. Hayman, in India, was ex- 
perimenting along similar lines. The American 
Breeders’ Association, organized to study the laws 
of plant and animal breeding, held its annual 
meeting in Washington, D. C., Jan. 28-30, 1908. 
PLanT PnuysioLtocy. There were announced 
during 1908 the results of many investigations 
relating to the réle of certain substances and the 
functions or organs, structure, etc., in the econ- 
omy of the plant. Deleano claimed, that under 
certain conaitions plants return to the soil a 
portion of the mineral matter taken up through 
their roots. Stoklasa showed that there was an 
intimate connection between the assimilable pot- 
ash present and the carbon dioxide assimilation 
of plans. Phosphorus is shown to play an im- 
portant réle in the production of chlorophyll, and 
Seurti claims that a correlation exists between 
the presence of phosphorus and the formation 
of proteids in plants. Proteids in seeds are di- 
rectly formed from asparagin, according to Wass- 
ilieff. The rdle of fat, so far as molds are con- 
cerned, was proved to be that of a reserve ma- 
terial which is drawn upon during spore forma- 
tion, as shown by Dubaquié, and not an elimi- 
nation product, as was often claimed. Studies 
on the nature and function of chlorophyll were 
continued in many laboratories. Tsvett claimed 
that what is commonly called chlorophyll is in 
reality a mixture of two materials, chlorophyl- 
lin a and chlorophyllin s. The first, which is four 
or five times as abundant as the other, is of a 
bluish color when extracted from ether, the 
other green. Lubimenko found that the maxi- 
mum production of chlorophyll and the opti- 
mum for photosynthesis did not coincide. He 
found that the optimum of photosynthesis took 
place in young leaves of shade-loving species 
and in the old leaves of the intolerant ones. 
He also showed the necessity of confined at- 
mospheres within pods of peas and similar 
plants for the normal development of their 
seeds. Shaw, by comparing actinometer and 
black-bulb thermometer readings at mountain 
stations, found that light at high altitudes had 
a different morphogenetic value from that of 
the lowlands. Balls claimed that the injurious 
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effect of high temperatures on the growth of 
plants was due to the accumulation within the 
cell of catabolic products, and not the dis- 
organization of the protoplasm by heat. 

The presence of cyanogenetic compounds in 
plants was still receiving attention, and Dunstan 
and Henry reported poisonous quantities in red 
and white varieties of Burma beans. Guignard 
claimed that if free hydrocyanic acid was formed 
during germination in plants, it immediately dis- 
appears to form glucosides and other compounds. 
Greshoff demonstrated the transitory occurrence 
of cyanogenetic compounds in a number of plants 
not hitherto investigated, among them ferns and 
a number of species of arrow grasses, Juncag- 
inacee. Couperot added 14 species of plants, 
8 of them grasses, to the already long list of 
those known to yield hydrocyanic acid under cer- 
tain conditions. Ciamician and Ravenna, in 
studying the rdle of glucosides, concluded that 
they are reserve materials, and that in this form 
the plant stores substances which in a free 
state would not be tolerated. 

In studies of the nutrition of plants, Hassel- 
bring has shown that some of the lower plants 
readily assimilate alcohol, acetic acid, and simi- 
lar substances to supply their carbon require- 
ments. Petit practically tested the ability of 
plants to utilize glucose absorbed through their 
roots by attempting to force a number of species 
grown in large pots, but with negative results. 
In some cases the glucose proved injurious. The 
action of sulphur dioxide, arsenic, and other sub- 
stances in the smoke and gases of smelters, blast 
furnaces, etc., continue to be a subject of inves- 
tigation, and Weiler found that sulphur dioxide 
in the air seriously interfered with carbon dioxide 
assimilation. Haywood showed that forests were 
injured by sulphur fumes to a distance of 15 
miles from a large smelter, and that arsenic was 
present in considerable quantities. Hasselhoff 
reports similar observations in Germany. Ger- 
lach found 0.465 per cent., sulphuric acid in twigs 
injured by smoke and gas. Swain and Harkness 
report finding 0.0263 per cent. arsenic trioxide in 
plants that were grown 5 miles from a smelter. 
The effect of illuminating gas on the flowering of 
carnations was studied by Crocker and Knight, 
and they found that the injury was in proportion 
to the amount of ethylene in the gas, 1 part to 
2,000,000 causing the flowers to close. Oster- 
hout pointed out the resemblance between gas 
injury and the effect of drought on plants, and 
shows that the young leaves are the first to show 
the effects of gas, while theolder ones are the 
first to suffer from drought. 

Gager studied the effect of radium on plants at 
the New York Botanical Gardens, and found that 
while it had a retarding effect on germination, 
the Jater growth of many plants was atimulated. 
Guilleminot got similar results with X-rays and 
radium. It had been considered that the vitality 
of seed could be estimated by the occurrence of 
peroxidase, and Brocq-Rousseau and Gain showed 
that peroxidase does not persist in seeds that 
are much over 20 years old and in many species 
for a less time. Priestly reported the stimulat- 
ing effect of an overhead discharge of electricity 
on various plants, but he does not think it is 
associated with starch formation, as claimed by 
Pollacci. 


PLANT PaTHotoey. An international associa- 
tion was formed for the exchange of information 
regarding the suppression of fungus and insect 
plant pests. Life history studies of a number of 
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groups of fungi to determine the alternate host 
species, etc., were continued. Arthur showed by 
cultural studies, the possibility of connecting the 
ecidial and uredo stages of a number of rusts. 
Olive made cytological studies of rust, and found 
that the change from a uninucleated to a binu- 
cleated form of cell is a stage in the sporophyte 
generation. Freeman and Umberger have con- 
tributed the information that of the two sorg- 
hum smuts in the United States, the grain smut 
is by far the most prevalent and its occurrence 
may be prevented by soaking the seed before 
planting in a weak solution of formalin. The 
head smut appears confined to a portion of Texas. 
Hedgcock has shown the possibility of transfer- 
ring the soft form of crown-gall of fruit trees and 
shrubs to many host plants. E. F. Smith suc- 
cessfully isolated the organism that causes the 
olive knot disease. Scott and Rorer investigated 
the leaf spot of apples and found it due, in a 
large measure, to Sph@ropsis malorum, a fun- 
gus that causes the black rot of the fruit. Eus- 
tace reported that most of the rotting of apples 
in cold storage is due to the mold Penicslltum 
glaucum. Fumigation with sulphur destroyed 
the spores of other fungi but not the mold, and 
the commercial value of the fruit was impaired. 
Brooks investigated a fruit spot of apples, which, 
from its frequent occurrence on that variety, 
was often called the Baldwin spot, and finds it 
due to the fungus Cylindro-sporium pomi. Spray- 
ing with Bordeaux mixture will prevent its ap- 
pearance. Smith and Butler, of the California 
Agricultural Experiment Station, described a 
gum disease of citrus trees that appeared to be 
due to physiological disturbances. Wolf reported 
the occurrence in Nebraska of a fruit rot of 
grapes due to Pestalozzia uvicola, a fungus not 
hitherto reported in America. A dry rot of 
corn caused by Diplodia zee was reported by 
the station botanists in Illinois and Nebraska. 
It causes a premature ripening and shriveling 
of the grain and is responsible for considerable 
losses. In France during 1908 two unusual dis- 
eases were quite prevalent, an oak mildew and a 
leaf disease of fir trees. Neither disease is ex- 
pected to prove destructive except in abnormal 
seasons. The presence of the American goose- 
berry mildew (Spha@rotheca mors-uva@) and a 
new disease of potatoes, called black scab, due 
to Chrysophlyctis endobiotica have occasioned 
much uneasiness in England and Germany dur- 
ing the past year. Headden reports from Colo- 
rado a serious injury to fruit trees that is at- 
tributed to arsenical poisoning arising , from 
accumulated arsenic from spraying for codling 
moth. The destructive chestnut tree disease 
(Diaporthe parasitica) seems to be spreading, 
according to Murrill, Sterling, and others, and 
NMurrill failed to find the immunity of the Jap- 
anese chestnut reported by Metcalf. Jones re- 
ported the damping off of coniferous seedlings 
and says the trouble may be prevented by spray- 
ing the seed beds with formalin 5 or 6 days be- 
fore seeding. Spaulding showed that spraying 
dilute sulphuric acid over the seed beds several 
days before seeding will reduce damping off. 
The treatment should be repeated several days 
after the seedlings come up. A number of investi- 
gators have reported biological races of species 
of fungi that are limited to definite host plants, 
but Reid, from study of the common mildew, 
Erysiphe cichoracearum, thinks there is some 
doubt of the existence of such specialized forms. 

Progress was reported in the means for the 
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prevention of plant diseases. Scott and others 
showed the value of a lime-sulphur spray when 
applied for scale insects as a means for prevent- 
ing apple scab. The efficiency of Bordeaux mix- 
ture for the prevention of potato diseases was 
shown by the New York State Experiment Sta- 
tion, where in codperative experiments with farm- 
ers five sprayings gave increased net profits of 
$17.07 per acre; and in Wisconsin, where as much 
as $21.70 per acre increased profits were obtained 
through spraying. The control of smut of winter 
barley proved a difficult matter, but Heald found 
that if the seed grain were soaked fo. 4 hours 
in cold water and then for 5 minutes in water 
heated to 126° to 130° F. the smut would be 
destroyed without injury to the grain. In Ger- 
many it was found that after soaking the seed 
in cold water, running it through an wir drying 
machine heated to about 145° F. would give 
similar results with barley, but the treatment 
was not as efficient for preventing wheat smut. 
Briggs has shown that the root rot of tobacco 
due to Thielavia basicola may be greatly reduced 
in the field by the use of fertilizers that will re- 
duce the alkalinity of the soil.. 

BOURNE, Epwarp GayLogp. An American 
historian, died on Feb. 24, 1908. He was born 
in Strykersville, N. Y., on June 24, 1860, gradu- 
ated in 1883 at Yale, and was inatructor in 
history and lecturer on political science there in 
1886-89. In the latter year he became instructor 
of history, and in 1890 professor of that subject, 
at Adelbert College. He was appointed professor 
of history at Yale in 1895, and held that position 
at the time of his death. He became chairman of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, of the 
American Historical Association, in 1901. He 
published many critical papers on historical sub- 
jects, several of which are included in a volume, 
Essays tn Historical Criticism (1901). These 
essays show painstaking research, and critical 
sifting of evidence, and one of them, The Leg- 
end of Marcus Whitman, discredits the import- 
ance of Whitman’s celebrated ride across the 
continent from Oregon to Washington, and of his 
efforts to demonstrate to the government the 
value of the Oregon territory. Professor Bourne’s 
other books include: The History of the Surplus 
Revenue of 1837 (1885): Historical Introduc- 
tion to the Philippine Islands (1903); Spain 
in America (1904) ; and Discovery, Conquest and 
History ofthe Philippine Islands (1907). He 
edited Wooley’s A Two Years’ Journal of New 
York (1902); Fournier’s Napoleon I. (1903) ; 
Roscher’s Spanish Colonial System (1904); and 
edited and translated The Narrative of De Soto 
(1904); The Voyages of Champlain (1905) ; and 
the Narratives of Columbus and Cabot (1906). 

BOWDOIN COLLEGE. An institution of 
higher learning at Brunswick, Me., founded in 
1794. The attendance in the autumn of 1998 
was 428, which was the largest in the history 
of the college. During 1907-8 the alumni and 
friends of the college raised the sum of $277,000, 
as an addition to the general fund. ‘The college 
was admitted during the year to the benefits of 
the Carnegie foundation. The faculty numbers 
57. The library contains 91,546 books. The 
productive funds of the college in 1908 were 
$1,379,894 and the income $91,396. The Presi- 
dent is Dr. William Dewitt Hyde. 

BOWLING. The American Bowling Con- 
gress held its eighth annual tournament at Cin- 
cinnati Feb. 9-23. The individual championship 
was won by A. Wingler of Chicago, who rolled 
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699 in three games. In the two-men team con- 
test, Kiene and Chalmers of Chicago won with a 
score of 1,254 for three games. The five-men 
team championship was won by the Bonds of 
Columbus, Ohio, with a total of 2,927 pins. The 
all events (nine games) championship went to 
R. Crable of East Liverpool, Ohio, who rolled 
1,910. In the second annual tournament of the 
National Bowling Association held at Rochester, 
N. Y., Mar. 2-14, the winners and scores were: 
Individual, Fred Schwartje, Brooklyn, 697; two- 
men team, McGuirk-Grady, Paterson, N. J., 
1,318; five-men team, Brunswick, New York, 
2,893; all events, Larry Erdman, Brooklyn, 
1,956. 

BOXING. The boxing championships of the 
Amateur Athletic Union were held at Boston, 
Mar. 24-25. ‘The victors in the final bouts 
were: 105-pound class, Angus McDougall, 
Boston; 115-pound class, M. J. Carroll, New 
York; 125-pound class, Edward J. Walsh, New 
York; 135-pound class, J. Denning, New York; 
145-pound class, William Rolfe, Boston; 158- 
pound class, Henry Hall, Boston; heavyweight 
class, Thomas Kennedy, New York. The im- 
portant event of the year in pugilistic circles 
was the defeat of the heavyweight champion, 
Tommy Burns, by Jack Johnson (colored). The 
contest took place in Sydney, Australia, on 
Dec. 26, and was witnessed by 18,000 people. 
Johnson had the advantage in weight and 
height and would undoubtedly have knocked out 
Burns if the police had not stopped the fight 
in the fourteenth round. 

BOYCOTT. The year 1908 was a memorable 
one for the development of the United States 
law on the boycott. The most important de- 
cision was that in the case of Loewe vs. Lawlor 
et al., known as the Danbury Hatters’ case. 
Loewe and Company, hat manufacturers of 
Danbury, Conn., brought suit against the 
United Hatters of North America to restrain 
the latter from prosecuting a boycott against 
the plaintiff's hats. The manufacturer declared 
an open shop, and discarded the use of the 
union. label, whereupon his employees belonging 
to the Hatters’ Union induced the latter to in- 
stitute a boycott throughout the United States. 
The lack of unanimity of American courts as 
to the status of trade union activities was 
shown by the fact that, although the United 
States Circuit Court dismissed the complaint 
and was sustained by the Circuit Court of Ap- 

Is, the Supreme Court unanimously over- 
ruled both lower courts by finding in favor of 
the plaintiff. The latter contended that the 
boycott constituted a combination in restraint 
of trade and was therefore in violation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law of 1890. The court’s 
decision was based on sections 1, 2, and 7 of 
that Act. Section 1 declares “every contract 
combination in the form of a trust or other- 
wise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade” to be 
illegal and fixes punishment for violation at not 
more than $5,000 fine, or imprisonment for one 
year, or both. Section 2 forbids monopoly and 
fixes similar punishments. Section 7 provides 
that any person who is injured in his business 
through any act forbidden by this law may sue 
to recover three-fold damages. The court held 
that the tradeunion in exercising the boycott 
constituted a “combination in restraint of trade 
among the several States,” in that it obstructed 
the free flow of commerce and restricted the 
right of the plaintiff to engage in business, by 
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trying to compel him to do business only in 
the way the union imposed. As the plaintiff 
was able to show losses aggregating $80,000 
as the result of the boycott, he was authorized 
to sue for $240,000 damages. 

The decision aroused the widest interest; 
and among trade unions, most intense opposi- 
tion. The decision raised serious doubts as to 
the legality of labor unions themselves. It was 
at any rate made clear that the highest court 
in the land will not sustain a combination 
whose primary aim is the injury of the business 
of another party, even though the members of 
the eombination will be helped. President 
Samuel Gompers, of the American Federa- 


‘tion of Labor, said: “Every normal, peaceful 


activity of workers, individually and in asso- 
ciation, may be construed as conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade.”’ He contended that labor is 
not a commodity, hence no trust in it could be 
formed; that so long as men are free they may 
dispose of their labor and their patronage as 
they see fit; and that what is legal for one man 
must be legal for many in association. Under 
his lead the trade unions sought redress 
through Congressional action amending the 
Sherman Act. See Laspork, AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF. 

In apparently direct contradiction to the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Hatters’ 
case, was that handed down June 1 by the 
Supreme Court of Montana in the case of Lind- 
say and Company vs. Montana Federation of 
Labor e¢ al. Lindsay and Company, wholesale 
dealers in fruits aad vegetables, had been de- 
clared “unfair” by the Miners’ Union and 
Trades Assembly. This action was endorsed by 
the Montana Federation and a circular issued 
in which “all laboring men and those in sym- 
pathy with organized labor are requested not 
to patronize Lindsay and Co.” The company 
secured an injunction nullifying this boycott, 
but the Supreme Court of the State vacated 
the injunction. It was clearly shown that the 
company’s trade had suffered as a result of the 
boycott. The opinion of the court is worthy 
of considerable attention. The boycott was de- 
fined by quoting from an opinion of the Su- 
preme Court of New York, as “the act of com- 
bination, in refusing to have business dealings 
with another until he removes or ameliorates 
conditions which are deemed inimical to the 
welfare of the members of the combination, or 
some of them, or grants concessions which are 
deemed to make for that purpose.” A _ con- 
spiracy was defined as “a combination of two 
or more persons by some concerted action to 
accomplish a criminal or unlawful purpose, or 
to accomplish a purpose, not in itself criminal 
or unlawful, by criminal or unlawful means.” 
The court held that the company did not have 
a property right in the trade of any particular 
person; hence any one person may rightfully 
withdraw his patronage. “But,” says the 
opinion, “there can be found running through 
our legal literature many remarkable state- 
ments that an act perfectly lawful when done 
by one person becomes by some sort of leger- 
demain criminal when done by ‘two or more 
persons acting in concert, and this upon the 
theory that the concerted action amounts to a 
conspiracy. But with this doctrine we do not 
agree. If an individual is clothed with a right 
when acting alone, he does not lose such right 
merely by acting with others.” Hence, “if the 
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defendants did not violate any legal right of 
the plaintiff in withdrawing their patronage, 
they cannot be enjoined from continuing the 
boycott in force, so long as the means employed 
to make the boycott effective are not illegal.” 
The means adopted in this case was the publica- 
tion of the circular above noted. The court 
held that such publication by one person or by 
an association was perfectly legal, being an 
exercise of the right of free speech and free 
press. President Gompers made much of this 
decision in his reply to President Roosevelt 
during the presidential campaign. 

Congress having taken no action to amend 
the Sherman Act, the American Federation of 
Labor endeavored to induce the party conven- 
tions to declare in favor of an amendment to the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law, exempting trade 
unions from its provisions. The Republican 
platform made no statement whatever on this 
point, but the Democratic platform contained 
the following declaration: “The expanding 
organization of industry makes it essential that 
there should be no abridgement of the right of 
Wage earners and producers to organize for 
the protection of wages and the improvement 
of labor conditions, to the end that such labor 
organizations and their members should not be 
regarded as illegal combinations in restraint of 
trade.” See PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 

For the events growing out of an attempt 
of the American Federation of Labor to boy- 
cott the Buck’s Stove and Range Company, see 
INJUNCTIONS and LABOR, AMERICAN FEDERATION 


OF. 

BRADLEY, Witiiam O’CoNNELL. An Ameri- 
can politician, United States Senator (Repub- 
lican) from Kentucky. He was born at Gar- 
rard, Ky., on Mar. 18, 1847, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1865. In 1870 he was 
elected prosecuting attorney and two _ years 
later was a presidential elector and an un- 
successful candidate for Congress. He was 
again a Congressional candidate in 1876, but 
was again defeated. From 1880 to 1904 he 
was delegate-at-large to each Republican Na- 
tional Convention, and in the Convention of 
1888 was a prominent candidate for the vice- 
presidential nomination. He was four times 
the unsuccessful nominee of his party for the 
United States Senate, and in 1887 was defeated 
for Governor. In 1889 he was appointed min- 
ister to Korea, but declined. He was elected 
Governor in 1895, being the first Republican to 
hold that office. The following year he was 
endorsed for President by the Kentucky Repub- 
lican Convention. On Feb. 2, 1908, he was 
chosen United States Senator, owing his elec- 
tion to the support of Democratic legislators, 
who refused to vote for their own candidate. 
His senatorial term will expire on March 3, 
1915. See KENTUCKY. 

BRANDY. See Liquors, 
DISTILLED. 

BRAZIL, UniTeEpD STATEs oF. The largest 
republic of South America, consisting of twenty 
States and a Federal District. Area, 3,218,139 
square miles, exclusive of the Acré territory 
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(73,720 square miles). Population (1900), 
17,371,069; in 1907 it was estimated at 19,- 
910,646. The population of the Acré territory 


was estimated at 70,000. The population of tae 
Federal District in 1906 was 811.443 (463.403 
males and 347,990 females). The _ principal 
cities, with their populations, according to the 
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latest censuses or estimates, are as follows: 
Rio de Janeiro (1906), 628,041 (361,544 males 
and 266,497 females; Sao Paulo (1907), 
274,000; Bahia, 230,000; Pernambuco, 120,00; 
Pari (Belém), 100,000; Porto Allegro, 80,000; 
Campinas (1907), 83,000; Santos, 73,500; Ri- 
beirao Preto, 56,800; Jahn, 49,000. The num- 
ber of arrivals at the ports of Brazi] in 1907 
was 239,256, and of departures 202,660, giving 
an excess of 36,596 for arrivals. In the latter 
art of 1907 the States of Rio de Janeiro and 
fo Paulo contracted with the Japanese Emi- 
gration Company for the introduction of Japa- 
nese laborers to be employed on the coffee and 
rice plantations. Rice is usually harvested in 
March, while the coffee harvest begins in June, 
so that the same laborers may be employed in 
gathering both. The first party of 781 Japa- 
nese arrived in June, 1908. 

Mining. Gold is worked in the States of 
Bahia and Minas Geraes; its export in 1906 
amounted to 4,547,940 grams. Diamonds are 
mined in these two States as well as in others; 
their export in 1906 was valued at about $300,000. 
Other precious stones are also found. Coal is 
mined in Rio Grande do Sul and Santa Cata- 
rina. It has been proven that a carboniferous 
vein extends from the southern part of Sado 
Paulo into Rio Grande do Sul. The greater 
part of the world’s supply of monazite comes 
from Brazil. The deposits lie along the coast 
of Bahia and Espirito Santo, in the sand banks 
and dunes of the beaches. The gravel deposits 
along certain rivers of the interior are also 
being worked for monazite. Its export in 1907 
amounted to 4,437 tons, against 4,352 tons in 
1906. Bismuth was discovered near the city 
of Campo Alegre. 

AGRICULTURE. The entries of coffee into 
Brazilian ports from all sources during the 
year ending June 30, 1908, amounted to 11,- 
349,271 bags of 60 kilos each, against 20,409,180 
during the preceding year—a reduction of 43.3 
per cent. The shipments of coffee to foreign 
countries during 1907-8 amounted to 12,953,572 
bags, against 11,470,116 bags in 1906-07. Of the 
total coffee export, the United States took 5,- 
136,446 bags in 1907-08, against 6,310,452 bags 
in 1906-07. In pursuance of the valorization 
scheme, aiming at the government support of 
the coffee market, the government of Sao Paulo 
purchased some 8,000,000 bags of coffee and 
shipped them to Havre, Hamburg, Rotterdam, 
New York, Bremen, London, and Antwerp. It 
declared that it would sell its coffee holdings 
according to the requirements of the market, 
and that it was prepared to hold its purchases 
for years, if necessary. The object of the State 
government was to prevent a collapse in price 
as a result of the record crop of 1906-7. In 
this it succeeded, and fairly remunerative prices 
were maintained. The State government also 
entered into a contract with two British firms 
to conduct a_ coffee propaganda in Great 
Britain and its colonies in return for a subsidy 
of £50.000. The long pending negotiations for 
the £15.000,000 coffee loan, for the refunding 
of all previous coffee loans contracted by the 
State of Sio Paulo in connection with the 
coffee valorization plan, were consummated on 
Dec. 9, 1908. The loan was made on condition 
that no more coffee shall be bought by the gov- 
ernment, and thus marks the end of valoriza- 
tion as a permanent policy. It was contracted 
by ‘he State of Sio Paulo, but is guaranteed 
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by the Brazilian government. The bonds bear 
5 per cent. interest, mature in 1919, unless 
called earlier, and were offered at 9214 simul- 
taneously in New York, London, Paris, Berlin, 
and Brussels. 

About one-sixth of the world’s supply of 
cacao comes from Brazil, the crop of which for 
1907 was estimated at 53,683,000 pounds, 
against 55,162,456 in 1906. The production of 
yerba maté in 1907 was 57,716,503 kilos (1 kilo 
== 2.205 Ibs.), valued at 16,302,881 milreis 
(1 milreis — 30 cents). The export of 
rubber in 1906 amounted to 34,960,184 kilos, 
valued at 210,284,551 milreis, and in 1907, 
36,489,772 kilos, valued at 217,504,288 milreis. 
In the latter year the United States took 16,- 
811,251 kilos of Brazilian rubber; Great 
Britain, 14,353,634; France, 2,506,161, and 
Germany, 2,331,248 kilos. Brazil is a large 
producer of sugar, imports of which are kept 
out by a high protective duty. At the same 
time the price is raised for the domestic con- 
sumer by the sugar trust, which exports one- 
fourth of the crop in order to command a high 
price for the remainder. The cotton production 
in 1907 amounted to 370,000 bales of 500 
pounds each. The gravaté plant, which 
abounds in the coast region of the States of Rio 
de Janeiro and Espirito Santo, is said to yield 
a fibre rivalling the henequen of Mexico. In 
the north of Rio de Janeiro it has been ex- 
tracted on a small scale for many years, but 
recently companies were formed for its cultiva- 
tion and extraction on a large scale. The 
hebisco, another fibre plant, grows wild in the 
valley of the San Francisco river, in the north- 
ern States. The export of Brazil nuts in 1908 
was 165,921 hectolitres (2.84 U. S. bushels 
each), of which 89,898 went to the United 
States. 

STock-RaIsIng AND DarryiIna. The greatest 
obstacle to the development of stock-raising is 
the lack of means of transportation. Never- 
theless the State of Matto Grosso is supposed 
to have not less than 3,000,000 cattle, and 
Goyaz slightly less. In the former State there 
are ranches many hundreds of miles in extent, 
with herds of from 120,000 to 200,000 head. 
In the States of Minas Geraes, Sio Paulo, and 
Rio de Janeiro well-established dairies have 
been successfully operating for some _ years, 
and the product of these is constantly increas- 
ing. Minas Geraes in 1907 was the largest pro- 
ducer of dairy products. Its export of dairy 
products to other States in 1907 were as follows: 
Milk, 11,221,400 pounds; cheese, 10,195,900 
pounds; bucter, 3,136,900 pounds. The greater 
part of these products was consumed in the large 
cities of the States of Rio de Janeiro and Sio 
Paulo. The State of Rio de Janeiro is now fur- 
nishing these cities an almost equal amount 
of milk and butter, but very much less cheese. 

MANUFACTURES. In 1907 the total number 
of industrial establishments of every descrip- 
tion was 2,292, with 123,931 employees, $162,- 
818,700 of invested capital, and an annual pro- 
duction of $186,633,000. Included in these 
were 137 cotton factories, with 41,018 em- 
ployees, $59,682,900 of invested capital, and 
an annual production of 251,119,600 metres of 
cloth. Of the total capital invested in Brazil- 
ian establishments, over 36 per cent. was repre- 
sented by cotton factories. There were five 
large establishments for the manufacture of 
the immense number of coffee bags needed tor 
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the yearly crop, and this industry is protected 
by a high duty. These factories have as yet 
only looms and buy their jute yarns abroad, 
mainly in Dundee, Scotland. In 1907 the mills 
turned out 172,797 metric tons of flour, against 
162,147 tons in 1906, showing an increase of 6.5 
per cent. At the same time the consumption 
of flour increased from 316,093 metrie tons in 
1906 to 343,050 tons in 1907, showing an in- 


-crease of 8.5 per cent; and the importation of 


flour increased from 153,946 tons in 1906 to 
170,253 tons in 1907—showing an increase of 
10.6 per cent. Argentina furnishes  three- 
fourths of the flour imports, and nearly the 
whole of the wheat ground in Brazilian mills. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE. In 1907 the total im- 
ports were valued at $197,261,840 (on the basis 
of 30 cents to the milreis), against $161,039,600 
in 1906, and the exports, $263,749,204, against 
$257,338,500 in 1906. In milreis the imports 
were valued at 644,937,744 and the exports at 
861,134,736. By great classes, the imports 
were as follows, in milreis: Live stock, 2,691,- 
748; raw materials, 128,723,225; manufactures, 
340,419,554; foodstuffs and fodder, 173,103,217. 
The leading imports in 1907 were as follows, in 
milreis: Jute and hemp yarn, 12,695,265; coal, 
32,800,698; cotton goods and wearing apparel, 
61,158,422; woolen goods, 9,551,790; tubes, 
pipes, etc., 11,819,710; iron and stee) and manu- 
factures thereof, 74,278,612; industrial ma- 
chinery, 7,649,970; implements and tools, 7,- 
089,480; locomotives, 5,124,463; kerosene oil, 
11,410,517; codfish, 13,976,541; wheat flour, 
31,696,204; wheat, 26,686,512; jerked beef, 17,- 
345,162; wines, 31,320,589. The leading ex- 
ports in 1907 were, in milreis: Hides, dry and 
tanned, 27,373,643; skins, 11,432,815; monazite 
sand, 1,598,088; manganese, 8,009,785; gold, 
6,521,962; raw cotton, 27,499,919; rubber, 217,- 
504,288; cacao, 32,043,979; coffee in the bean, 
453,764,571; maté, 25,619,177; leaf tobacco, 
20,050,817. The trade with the leading coun- 
tries of origin and destination was in 1907 as 
follows: 
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From and to | Imports | Exports 
ee 
Germany ........ eee $30,221,171 $45,084,631 
Austria-Hungary .... 3,296,324 7,425,934 
Belgium Pe ae ea 7,822,136 14,240,398 
France....... cece cece 18,009,320 35,020,373 
Netherlands 1,116,930 10,383,487 
TtQly: e520 ete was ve 6,975,230 1,631,614 
POPrtumal sss wdecesade 11,447,385 1,824,186 
Great Britain ........ 59,073,835 42,077,661 
United States ........ 25,139,390 84,721,265 
Uruguay .......cccecee 5,476,962 3,616,205 
Argentina ............ 17,645,245 §,552,137 


| 
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Compared with 1906, the imports from Ger- 
many increased 27.6 per cent.; from Great 
Britain, 30.8 per cent.; and from the United 
States, 35.9 per cent. At the same time the 
exports to Germany increased 7.0 per cent.: to 
Great Britain, 1.3 per cent.; and to the United 
States, 6.4 per cent. 

SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION. In 1907 the 
merchant marine, comprising vessels of 100 
tons and over, consisted of 283 steamers, of 
119,930 net tons, and 78 sailing vessels, of 19,- 
597 net tons. The ports were entered in 1906 
by 17,764 vessels of 14,464,937 tons, of which 
13,430 vessels, of 5,579,896 tons, were Brazilian. 
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INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS. The total rail- 
way mileage at the end of 1908 was 11,572 
miles, of which 5,572 miles wereowned by the 
State and Federal governments, and about 6,000 
miles by private companies. On Jan. 1, 1908, the 
length of railways under construction was about 
2,060 miles, while plans had been approved for 
4,150 miles. During the year 1907 about 435 
miles were added in various parts of the country, 
and in 1908 633 miles, the largest amount in any 
single year. Arrangements were being made in 
the middle of 1908 for the immediate ~onstruction 
of the railway connecting the present govern- 
mental system in Sio Paulo with the Bolivian 
frontier at Corumba. The contract called for the 
completion of the 685 miles of the road in thirty 
months. Work was to be pushed from both term- 
inals, and it was expected that by March, 1909, 
the road starting from Bauru, in Sao Paulo 
would reach Itapura, on the Parana. The entire 
work is to be done by the French syndicate which 
has been prosecuting the work in Silo Paulo for 
the past year. This line will form an important 
link in the projected Pan-American railway. The 
length of telegraphs was 25,927 miles, of which 
490 miles were added during the year. More 
than one-half of this addition was on the line 
which is to connect the Acré territory and Ama- 
zonas with Matto Grosso and other States. A 
highway to connect the seats of the three admin- 
istrative divisions into which the Acré territory 
has been divided—Alto Jurua, Alto Purus, and 
Alto Acré—was to have been completed by the 
end of 1908. It was built with a view to the 
running of a line of automobiles between these 
three points. It was calculated that the trip be- 
tween Alto Jurua and Alto Purus would be made 
by automobiles in fifteen days, and from Alto 
Purus to Alto Acré in two days. 

BANKS AND Money. The Bank of Brazil has 
a capital stock of 70,000,000 milreis, the govern- 
ment holding one-third of its shares. In accord- 
ance with the law of Nov. 28, 1907, the govern- 
ment has established the Agricultural Bank, with 
a capital of 30,000,000 milreis. There are five 
so-called foreign banks doing business in Rio de 
Janeiro. They are the London and River Plate 
Bank, with a subscribed capital of £2,000,000, 
a paid-up capital of £1,200,000, and a reserve 
fund of £1,200,000; the London and Brazilian 
Bank, with a capital of £2,000,000, a paid-up 
capital of £1,000,000, and a reserve of £910,000; 
the British Bank of South America, with a capi- 
tal of £1,300,000, a paid-up capital of £650,000, 
and a reserve fund of $535,000; the Brazilianische 
Bank fiir Deutschland, with a realized capital of 
10,000,000 marks; and the Banco Commerciale 
ltalo-Brasiliano, with a paid-up capital of 5,000,- 
000 milreis, and a reserve of 1,000,000 milreis, 
the last named being organized in Brazil, but 
owned largely in Italy. 

There is little metallic money in circulation. 
The total amount of gold coined from 1903 to 
1907 inclusive was 114,600 milreis in gold and 
9,054,158 milreis in silver. This is practically 
all the coin in circulation. The Caixa de Con- 
versao, or exchange bureau, has issued since its 
organization on Dec. 21, 1906, a total of 98,350,- 
120 milreis. This money is exchangeable for 
gold at the rate of 30 cents to the milreis, and 
is issued against gold in the Brazilian treasury. 
The amount of inconvertible paper money in cir- 
culation has been reduced in recent years; on 
Feb. 29, 1908, it amounted to 642,963,951 milreis, 
against 788,351,614 on Aug. 31, 1898. The gold 
milreis is equal to 54.6 cents. 
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FINANCE. The revenue of the Republic for 
1907 consisted of 100,605,000 milreis gold, and 
317,930,000 milreis paper; the ‘expenditure of 
59,701,000 milreis gold, and 352,983,000 milreis 
paper. The approved budget for 1903 estimated 
the total revenue at 75,279,380 milreis gold, and 
258,979,900 milreis paper, and fixed the expendi- 
ture at 65,625,605 milreis gold, and 329,470,857 
milreis paper. The following are the principal 
sources of revenue according to the estimates: 
SE a ener cece ce Sat ean SG eer RES 


Gold National 
paper 
a ee Seen 
| Milreia. Milreia. 


Import duties .. 
20 per cent. of the ex- 


72,100,000 120,550,000 
port duties of the 


Acre territory ...... | ........ 18,006,000 
Internal revenues .... 1,514,006 70,994,000 
Excise taxes .......... |  ..escccee 38,155,000 
Extraordinary revenues 1,214,714 10,000,000 
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The expenditures are distributed as follows: 
ae Sa 


| Gold. | National 
paper. 
Milrets. HMilreis. 
Department of Justice 
| 


and the Interior...... | 10,700,000 35,267,250 
Department of Foreign 

Relations ............. 2,406,400 1,809,800 
Navy Department ...... 8,641,062 36,006,256 
War Department ...... 110,000 69,817,173 
Department of Industry, 

Ways, and i (Public 

WOPKkS. 66s8scccdeceenes 9,155,561 88,223,188 
Treasury Department .. 29,186,849 89,848,818 


The budget for 1909 estimated the ordinary 
revenues at 79,694,198 gold and 274,238,000 pa- 
per milreis; the ordinary expenditures at 75,- 
390,272 gold and 330,352,781 paper milreis. The 
consolidated foreign debt of Brazil on Dec. 31, 
1907, stood at £72,133,457; the internal debt 
amounted on Mar. 31, 1907, to 552,476,592 milreis; 
the floating debt on Mar. 31, 1907, to 277,037,604 
milreis; and the paper money in circulation on 
Dec. 31, 1907, was 643,531,727 milreis. 

ABMY. A law was passed in Jan., 1908, re- 
organizing the army and making military ser- 
vice obligatory on all citzens between the ages 
of twenty-one and forty-four years. The period 
of service is divided as follows: lst line: nine 
years, two in the ranks and seven in the reserve; 
2nd ‘ine; seven years, three in the first ban and 
four in the second; 3rd line: eight years, four 
in the national guard and four in the reserve. 
The effect of this law remains to be seen, but 
the strength of the army at the time of its 
adoption while supposed to be about 28,000 men 
was in reality only about half that number. The 
army consisted of 40, battalions of infantry, 14 re- 
giments of cavalry, 6 batallions of coast artillery, 
6 regiments of horse artillery, and 2 battalions 
of engineers, ad with some auxiliary troops 
including rural guards (gendarmerie) to the 
number of 20,000. The War Minister announced 
that within a decade Brazil would have nearly 
500,000 men on a war footing. 

Navy. The navy consisted, at the beginning 
of 1908, of 1 battleship, third class, 5,800 tons; 
2 armored coast defense ships, 6,400 tons; 7 pro- 
tected small cruisers, 15,120 tons; 1 gunboat, 
800 tons; 1 destroyer, 000 tons; and 8 torpedo 
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boats, 1,100 tons, giving a total of 20 ships, of 
29,920 tons. The personnel numbered about 3,/00. 
The programme of naval construction, in pro- 
cess of execution, in 1908, included 3 battleships 
of the “Dreadnought” type of 19,250 tons each, 
which were building in England at a cost of $9,- 
000,000 each; 3 scout cruisers of 3,500 tons each, 
at a cost of $1,350,000 apiece; 18 destroyers of 
600 tons each, at a cost of $325,000 apiece; 1 
mine layer of 3,000 tons, to cost $750,000; besides 
a few submarine and torpedo boats. The total 
tonnage will be 80,000, and the aggregate cost, 
$39,500,000. 

In addition to the battleships there were under 
construction in England: 2 scout cruisers, 10 de- 
stroyers, 10 sea going torpedo boats, and 5 sub- 
marines. Newspaper rumors, without foundation, 
were widely circulated that the battleships were 
to be sold to Japan, or to Great Britain. 

History. On Jan. 13, 1908, President Penna 
decreed the reduction of the tariff duties on sev- 
eral United States products, in return for the 
favor shown by. the United States to Brazilian 
coffee, and by way of celebrating the visit of the 
American fleet. The fleet arrived at Rio Janeiro 
on Jan. 14. A national exhibition was held 
in the last six months of 1908, which, according 
to the president, was intended as “an opportunity 
for foreigners to judge adequately concerning 
the salubrity of the climate and the natural 
wealth of the country, as well as the progressive 
character of its industries.” Permission was ac- 
corded to the United States to make an exhibit of 
agricultural implements, and it was arranged that 
a Brazilian-American permanent sample-exposi- 
tion should be established for the display of such 
articles as American manufacturers desired to 
introduce to the Brazilian markets. It was made 
a national rather than an international exposi- 
tion, to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary 
of the opening of the Brazilian ports. Its site 
comprised more than 500 acres, and the main 
building covered an area of 38,750 square feet. 
Portugal was the only foreign nation invited to 
participate, this exception being made because 
of the ancestral relation between the two coun- 
tries. 

Japanese immigration under the new arrange- 
ment between the Japanese and Brazilian govern- 
ments began in June. The first arrivals were 
in a short period of time distributed among 
the coffee plantations in the State of Sio Paulo. 
This marked the first stage of a scheme for 
Japanese colonization. An agreement concluded 
late in 1908 between the Brazilian government 
and the Imperial Emigration Company of Tokio 
provided that 3,000 Japanese colonists between 
the ages of twelve and forty-five, and of sound 
health, should be brought over within two years 
at the cost of the Brazilian government. At the 
same time the policy of encouraging white immi- 
gration was continued, free passage and a home- 
stead being guaranteed to bona fide settlers from 
Europe. e ultimate aim of the government is 
to build up a class of nt proprietors who 
shall be at the same time available for labor 
on the great coffee plantations. Under the pres- 
ent system of hired plantation labor, the field 
hands are accustomed to migrate in hordes from 
place to place, leading to violent fluctuations in 
the labor market and depriving the country of 
the advantages that come from a land-owning 
and stable population. 

The treaty between Brazil and Holland, fix- 
ing the boundary lines of Dutch Guiana, wrs 
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ratified Sept. 15, 1908. _ The treaty dates from 
May 5, 1906, and provides for a mixed commission 
appointed by the two governments which shal] de- 
termine the lines; any controversy arising dur- 
ing their deliberations to be submitted to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at the Hague. 
A general arbitration treaty between Brazil and 
Argentina, dating from Sept. 7, 1905, was rati- 
fied by Brazil Oct. 1, 1908, and the exchange of 
ratifications took place on Dec. 5, 1908, when 
the treaty went into force. In spite of this 
agreement the competition in increased arma- 
ments which Brazil hag entered against Argen- 
tina (q. v.) showed no signs of abating. On 
Sept. 10 the new Brazilian battleship, the 
Minas Geraes, regarded as the most powerful 
warship afloat, was launched at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. A second vessel of the same type was 
then nearing completion and the construction 
of a third battleship was begun. 


BREAKWATERS. A breakwater nearing com- 
pletion in 1908 and possessing some novel fea- 
tures, was being built by the United States gov- 
ernment in connection with the formation of a 
small harbor at Algoma, Wis., on the west shore of 
Lake Michigan. Five hundred feet of reinforced con- 
crete caissons were to be used on that portion 
of the wall most exposed to the action of the 
waves. The caissons were, in effect, great rein- 
forced concrete boxes which, made on shore, were 
floated into position, sunk until resting upon a 
pile foundation, and then filled with rip-rap 
floated in thin mortar. Upon this the super- 
structure, monolithic in form, was built, while 
large stones were placed against the toe on both 
the harbor and lake sides of the wall, to prevent 
scouring. 


BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. See Srockx 
RAISING. 

BREEDING OF ANIMALS. See Stock 
RAISING. 


BREEDING OF PLANTS. See Botany. 


BRETHREN, CHURCH OF THE, also known as 
DUNKERS or DuNKarRps. A considerable body of 
Christians, whose faith and practice are not gen- 
erally known outside of the localities in which 
they live. They originated at Schwarzenau, Ger- 
many, in 1708, with Alexander Mack as their 
leader. Persecution drove them to this country, 
and their first settlement was at Germantown, 
Pa., in 1719. They recognize the New Testament 
as their rule of conduct, believe in the Trinity, 
hold faith, repentance, and baptism by triple 
immersion as conditions of pardon and member- 
ship. They observe foot-washing as a religious 
rite, followed by an evening meal, which they 
call the Lord’s Supper. The Eucharist is a sep- 
arate service, following the supper. Their mode 
of greeting is the kiss of love. They take no 
part in war, dress plainly, live simple, industri- 
ous lives, and are generally well-to-do. There 
are three groups of them,—the Conservatives, 
Progressives, and Old Orders. The Conservatives 
are the most numerous and number about 100,- 
000, having 870 congregations, 2,938 ministers, 
10 colleges, and one of the largest denomination- 
al printing plants in the West, known as the 
Brethren Publishing House, located at Elgin, 
Ill. The Gospel Messenger, a large religious 
weekly, is their organ. At their publishing 
house in Elgin a number of other publications 
are issued. The Brethren have missions in 
Denmark, Sweden, France, Switzerland, Asia 
Minor, India, and China. The latter was open- 
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ed in the fall of 1908. At their General Confer- 
ence, held at Des Moines, Iowa, June, 1908, they 
celebrated their Bicentennial, and also changed 
the name of their organization from “German 
Baptist Brethren” to “Church of the Brethren.” 
“‘Dunker” is a nickname that they do not recog- 
nize. Their next General Conference is to be 
held at Harrisonburg, Va., beginning June l, 
1909. The Progressive Brethren number about 
17,000 and the Old Order Brethren, 4,000. The 
former have a college and a publishing house 
at Ashland, Ohio. There are settlements of the 
Brethren—as they always call themselves— 
in nearly all of the northern and western States. 
In some of the eastern and middle States, they 
are quite numerous. The small body known 
as Seventh Day German Baptists is now nearly 
extinct. There are only a few members left, and 
these live in the vicinity of Ephrata, Pa. 


BRIDGES. Two new bridges over the Rhine 
at Cologne were being built during 1908. The 
smaller, and the southerly one, which is to carry 
two railway tracks and two cantilevered foot- 
walks, consists of two arched trusses, spaced 26 
feet apart in the clear, and provides for a 150 
metre (492.12 feet) clear span at the centre of 
the channel, with a 30 metre (98.43 feet) clear- 
ance at high water, and side channel spans of 90 
metres (295.27 feet) and 40 metres (131.23 
feet). Three steel arch-truss spans over the 
river part, two of 333 feet each and one of 
541 feet, and three true arch spans on the 
Tight bank of 183.7 feet each, will be employed, 
the former being through arches with both 
chords rising above the roadway, while the lat- 
ter are of the deck type. A total of 5,500 tons 
of steel will be required, and the cost is estima- 
ted at $1,250,000, including in this both the ap- 
proaches and the foundations. It was to have 
been completed by 1911, but the failure of the 
200-foot steel erection truss, by which 8 lives 
were lost, was expected to cause some delay. The 
wrecked truss was part of the centering for the 
41-foot arch span, the centring on each side 
consisting of pile trestle, and was erected so as 
to provide a free channel 200 feet wide for ves- 
sels bound up stream, while a similar opening 
in another part of the structure was left for 
those bound down. 

The northerly bridge is considerably heavier, 
being designed to carry four railway tracks, two 
trolley lines, two roadways, and two sidewalks 
on the same deck, and will occupy, when com- 
pleted, the site of the present double bridge 
which it is intended to replace. As the old 
bridge must be kept in service till the new one 
is finished, the latter is constructed as three 
adjoining but independent trusses, seated on new 
piers which carry all three structures and which 
do not interfere with the old piers. The gen- 
eral arrangement is similar to the other. It 
consists of three spans, 390 feet, 550.2 feet, and 
402 feet centre to centre, with masonry ap- 
proaches, and small arches crossing the streets. 
The trusses in this are also arched, but the 
arches of the successive spans are independent, 
and are visibly separated by masonry towers 
surrounding the piers, whereas in the other 
they are riveted together end to end, so as to 
form a continuous structure, and lack the stone 
intermediate towers. The three parts have the 
following widths—: each of the two double 
track railway bridges is 26 feet in the clear be- 
tween trusses, while the highway bridge is 36.5 
feet, with a ten foot cantilevered sidewalk on 
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the free side, and an eight foot cantilevered 
walk on the other. Each is distinct in all its 
parts even to the end shoes, the piers alone 
being common to all. 

PROPOSED Hupson RIvER Bripce. The plan 
to span the Hudson River between New York 
City and the Jersey shore again received some 
attention in 1908, the proposition then put for- 
ward being for a bridge located at about 18lst 
street, New York. For this site a 1,400 foot 
cantilever truss was suggested, to span the chan- 
nel near the east shore where the river is deepest, 
with three 640 foot simple spans in the shal- 
lower part on the Jersey side. 

QUEENSBORO Bripce. The erection of the sup- 
erstructure of the Blackwells Island (the name of 
which was changed by a city ordinance to 
“Queensboro”) Bridge, was completed June 15, 
1908, so that the only remaining work consisted 
of some masonry to be laid at the main and 
anchor piers, which was finished by the end of 
the year. Due to articles in the daily press 
questioning the stability of the bridge, a com- 
mission was appointed by Mayor McClellan to 
examine the structure and report upon it. This 
commission consisted of Prof. Wm. H. Burr of 
Columbia University and Messrs. Boller and 
Hodge. Two separate investigations were in- 
volved, one by Professor Burr, who, with the 
forces of the Bridge Department of the City, 
recomputed the stresses in the structure, and the 
other by Messrs. Boller and Hodge, who under- 
took a similar but entirely independent examiua- 
tion. 

Both reports discussed the design and con- 
struction of the bridge, and the conclusions 
reached were in substantial harmony. Professor 
Burr in his report said that “Computations for 
all the main truss members of the bridge show 
that the stress produced by the prescribed con- 
gested live load combined with the dead loads or 
with the dead load and wind iar are higher 
than prescribed as permissible in the specifica- 
tions, and higher than prudent to permit, al- 
though practically not in excess of the limits 
approved by the Commission of Expert Engineers 
in 1903. The stresses disclosed by the stress 
sheet submitted with this report show that a 
controlled traffic on the four trolley lines of the 
lower deck and on two elevated railways of the 
upper deck carrying the heaviest cars of their 
classes now in use in the City of New York, to- 
gether with a vehicular traflic on the roadway 
and two loaded sidewalks, may be permitted with- 
out exceeding the specified unit stresses for the 
regular live oad and dead load, and without ex- 
ceeding the safe limits of stresses for such a 
structure, provided the rearrangement of the 
floor of the lower deck and the removal of the 
two elevated railway tracks on the upper deck, 
together with the rearrangement of the sidewalk 
details be made as indicated in this report, so 
as to reduce the dead load by at least 1,172 Ibs, 
per lin. ft. of each truss of the cantilever arms 
and 380 lbs. per lin. ft. of each truss of the island 
span and anchor arms. This rearrangement and 
reduction of dead load can now be made without 
material delay in the opening of the bridge for 
traffic. The capacity so afforded is satisfactory 
and sufficient for a considerable future period. 
Any further use cf the upper deck for elevated 
railway or other purposes should be deferred 
until the development of traffic in the future may 
make it necessary, and until it shall be determ- 
ined what character of traffic must then be ac- 
commodated, but that adjustment to the future 
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traffic should not be such as to produce greater 
unit stresses than those approved in this report.” 

Messrs. Boller and Hodge reported that the 
structure, in their opinion, was perfectly safe if 
certain recommendations submitted with their 
report were carried out. These recommendations 
were as follows: (1) That the stringers of the 
two inside tracks on the upper decks, or other 
equivalent dead load,-be removed to lighten the 
dead load. (2) That the trolley traffic be so 
regulated that if four tracks are in use the cars 
shall not run with clear intervals between thom 
of less than their own length. (3) ‘That the 
bridge be opened for the traffic of the sidewalks, 
highway, and four lines of trolley tracks as at 
present constructed, subject to the above re- 
commendations. (4) That if any other moving 
loads be added to the structure, such further 
modifications of the dead load shall first be made 
as will keep the total direct stresses caused by 
the live and dead loads within the safe limits 
herein set.” 

The bridge and the reports referred to above 
attracted much attention from engineers during 
the year, and in view of the failure of the 
Quebec Bridge seemed to indicate that greater 
care must be taken in the design of large struc- 
tures of this kind, not only to insure their abso- 
lute safety, but to prevent modification in de- 
signs once adopted and the criticism of plans by 
engineers. 

MANHATTAN Prince. The steel towers of the 
Manhattan Bridge, New York City, the material 
of which was fabricated by the Phoenix Bridge 
Company and erected by Terry & Tench, were 
completed in May, 1908. Each tower is com- 
joes of four columns of rectangular section, one 
eg being under each cable, braced together 
transversely to the axis of the bridge. The maxi- 
mum intensity of pressure which they transmit 
through the pedestals to the pier is 64,000 Ibs. 
per square foot, while the pedestals themselves, 
one under each column, weigh 191 tons apiece 
and 205 tons with the base plates attached. The 
construction of the footwalks was begun by 
swinging 15% inch cables between the towers on 
June 15. Sixteen of these, used in groups of 
fours, were needed upon which to erect the two 
footwalks, and from each of which latter the 
spinning of the four main cables will be done. 

he first crossing over the footwalks was made 
July 13. The main cables, which during the 
year were being spun, consist of 9,472 wires each 
of No. 6 Birmingham gauge, and the method em- 
ployed was similar to that adopted on the Wil- 
liamsburg structure. Like those of the Brooklyn 
Bridge the cables will have the roadway hung 
from them throughout the entire length, and 
will be required to carry a dead load of 25,000 
Ibs. per lineal foot in addition to the live load. 
The approach sites were cleared and the founda- 
tions for the approach viaducts were being com- 
pleted. 

BRooKLyNn Bripcr. The railroad floor of the 
Brooklyn Bridge was reinforced during the year 
by substituting steel eye beams for the wooden 
stringers formerly used. The shuttle train ser- 
vice over the bridge connecting with the Brooklyn 
Elevated lines, and hitherto substituted for 
through traffic during rush hours, was aban- 
doned and the cable haulage system, in use for 
twenty-four years, was entirely removed, since 
the tail switching extension at the Manhattan 
end began operations on Jan. 26, 1908. Through 
trains, handling about half a million people 
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daily, were run to their destination over the dif- 
ferent lines of the Brooklyn Elevated Railroad, 
thus avoiding change of cars at the Brooklyn 
end, while the local traffic was carried by the 
trolley cars on the roadway during rush hours; 
six car trains are operated under a sixty second 
headway. 

WILLIAMSBURG Brivce. The Witlhamsburg 
bridge was being strengthened in the supports 
of the stiffening trusses, to permit of subway 
cars being operated over it, and in addition to 
this an underground trolley loop was opened at 
the Manhattan end on May 19th. Cars were 
run from Manhattan and Brooklyn on separate 
tracks, the former turning on the Brooklyn side 
and the latter on the Manhattan side, thus re- 
ducing the interchange of passengers at the 
ends of the bridge. The Manhattan loop was to 
serve later as a terminal for a connecting sub- 
way between the Manhattan ends of the Brooklyn 
and Williamsburg Bridges, operating Brooklyn 
Elevated Railroad trains. 

CONCRETE ARCH Bripce. The largest concrete 
arch bridge in the world is to be built at 
Columbus, Ohio, to carry Detroit Avenue across 
Rockery River. It will be about 708 feet long, 
with a central arch of 280 feet span, and will 
have a 40 foot roadway and two 8 foot side- 
walks. 

FAILURE OF SUSQUEHANNA BRIDGE. The most 
northerly span of the new Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad bridge over the Susquehanna River, 
while under construction, failed on Sept. 23, 1908, 
under a train load of coal gondola cars. The cn- 
tire framework of the structure, including a tim- 
ber and steel false work, a partially erected truss, 
the old floor system, and a 300 ton traveller, was 
precipitated into the river. The bridge, which 
was a double track structure, composed of plate 
girders, deck and through trusses, was located 
about one mile above Havre-de-Grace, Md., on the 
river, and was intended to replace the older one 
built in 1884-5. 

REPORT ON THE QUEBEC BripcE FarILture. The 
report of the commission appointed by the Can- 
adian government to investigate the cause of 
the failure of the Quebec Bridge was made public 
in the early part of 1908. A new commission 
was named during the year, at the suggestion 
of the Dominion Department of Railways and 
Canals, to report upon the questions of location, 
design, etc., for a bridge to replace the old one. 
This is composed of Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice 
of London, Mr. Ralph Mojeski of Chicago, and 
Mr. H. E. Vantelet of Montreal. Should a new 
structure be authorized, it will be undcrtaken as 
a government enterprise. 

BAScCULE Bripce. The new bascule draw 
bridge of the Chicago Northwestern Railroad, 
the first of two similar structures to be com- 
pleted, and crossing the north branch of the 
Chicago River at the Wells Street terminus, 
Chicago, was the longest, largest;-and_ heaviest 
single leaf, double-track bridge in the work. at 
the time of its erection. It is of the Strauss 
trunnion type, has a span of 170 feet, and a clear 
span of 140 feet, an overhead counter weight 
weighing 1200 tons, and was designed to accommo- 
date 260 trains daily, and be opened 1000 times 
a month for river traffic. It was to replace the 
old double track centre pier swing bridge, is 
operated by two 50 H.P. motors and can be 
swung in one minute. 

THE Vistuta Bripce. The large double track 
railway bridge over the Vistula River, in West 
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Prussia, Germany, begun in 1905, was nearing 
completion. At the point where it crosses, the 
river is 5,000 feet wide, but to shorten the dis- 
tance one of the levees was moved 1525 feet. The 
structure consists of ten spans, five of which 
have parallel chords and are 256 feet centre to 
centre end supports, while the other five have 
broken upper chords and are 42614 feet. The 
clear width of roadway is 37 feet part of which 
is used as a highway and part for two railway 
tracks, Thirteen thousand tons of steel will be 
used in the structure and it will cost $2,000,000. 


BRITISH ACADEMY. A learned society, 
incorporated by Royal charter in 1902. The of- 
ficial title is the British Academy for the Pro- 
motion of Historical, Philosophical, and Philo- 
logical Studies. In 1908 there were 94 ordinary 
Fellows; the maximum number is 100. These 
are distributed in four main sections or com- 
mittees: History and Archeology, Chairman, 
Lord Reay; Philology, Chairman, S. H. Butcher; 
Philosophy, Chairman, Professor James Ward; 
Jurisprudence and Economics, Chairman, Sir W. 
R. Anson; President of the Society in 1908, Sir 
E. Maunde Thompson, K. C. B.; Secretary, Prof- 
essor I. Gollancz. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. See Associa- 
TION FOB THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
BRITISH. 


BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA PROTEC- 
TORATE. See NYASSALAND. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. A province of Cana- 
da. Area, 312,630 square miles. Population in 
1901, 178,657, including 28,949 Indians and haif- 
breeds, and 19,482 Chinese and Japanese. Vic- 
toria, the capital, had 20,816 inhabitants in 
1901. For details respecting population, educa- 
tion, production, commerce, etc. See CANADA. 
The provincial government consists of a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, appointed by the Governor- 
General of Canada and acting through an exec- 
utive Council or responsible Ministry. The uni- 
cameral Legislative Assembly consists of 42 
members. The present Lieutenant-Governor is 
James Dunsmuir, appointed May 11, 1906. The 
Premier is Richard McBride. 

History. The disturbance over the immigra- 
tion of Orientals which had marked the year 
1907 continued during the first part of 1908. 
The attitude of the government toward the Asi- 
atics occasioned much discussion and was _ re- 
garded by many as arbitrary and indefensible. 
In March a number of East Indians who had 
been sentenced to a year’s imprisonment under 
the Natal Act were released by order of the 
Supreme Court on the ground that the Act was 
unconstitutional. On March 2] a mass gasiens: 
was held at Vancouver, and a resolution passe 
demanding the withdrawal of the immigrant 
clause of the Japanese Treaty, and the exclusion 
of the Japanese if they violated the Lemieux 
agreement. It was also resolved that a_ bill 
should be passed by the Legislature excluding 
East Indians, if the Imperial government did 
not prevent their immigration into Canada from 
India and the British possessions. The popu- 
lation manifested strong disapproval of the 
Canadian government’s attitude toward the 
whole question of Asiatic immigration. (See 
CaNnaDA.) The year was marked by a very ser- 
ious calamity owing to forest fires in the Koo- 
tenay Valley. Six towns, including Fernie and 
neighboring towns, were destroyed by fire in 
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August, with a loss estimated at about $20,000,- 
000. The new town of Prince Rupert, the terminus 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, made rapid 
progress during the year, owing chiefly to the 
settlement of a dispute between the Province and 
the railway, by which the latter in August ob- 
tained 17,000 feet of water front, amply suf- 
ficient for termina] facilities. Building at once 
became active. The Province also agreed to assist 
financially in opening up the Revelstoke route 
for both winter and summer, thus facilitating 
the bringing in of supplies for the construction 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA PROTECTOR- 
ATE. A British possession extending from 
Abyssinia and Italian Somaliland on the north 
to German East Africa on the south, and inland 
as far as Uganda. Area, 177,100 square miles. 
Population in 1905, 4,038,256, including 25,000 
Asiatics and 2,000 Europeans and Eurasians. Nai- 
robi, the capital of the Protectorate, has 13,500 
inhabitants (600 Europeans and 3,100 East In- 
dians). The chief port is Mombasa, 30,000 inhab- 
itants (200 Europeans), connected with the main- 
land by a railway bridge 1,732 feet in length. 
Rust-resisting varieties of wheat have been in- 
troduced and have proved to be well adapted 
to the soil and climatic conditions of the up- 
lands. The area under maize, which is culti- 
vated by natives as well as settlers, has been 
greatly extended. Rice, barley, coffee, and to- 
bacco have also been introduced. Rubber plan- 
tations have been started. Large areas, par- 
ticularly on the coast and in the lake dis- 
tricts, are admirably adapted for the cultivation 
of cotton, and experiments with different varie- 
ties of cotton were being conducted in various 
districts. During the year ending Mar. 31, 1908, 
there were exported 79,856 pounds of cotton. 
Sheep, both native and imported, thrive well 
in the splendid grazing areas in the uplands. 
The indigenous breeds of sheep and cattle have 
been improved, and wool-bearing sheep have 
been introduced. There is green herbage dur- 
ing the greater part of the year, and the pros- 
pects for an extensive dairy industry are ex- 
cellent. Pigs are numerous. Ostriches have 
been domesticated. Horses and mules have been 
imported. The chief imports are cotton goods, 
rice, grain and flour, liquors, and building ma- 
terials. The chief exports are ivory, copra, rub- 
ber, wax, hides, and skins. In 1907-08 the imports 
were valued at £799,117 and the exports at 
£515,052, against £765,407 and £440,705 respec- 
tively in 1906-07. The Uganda Railway, 584 
miles long, from Mombasa to Port Florence, 
on the northeast corner of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, is owned and worked by the Pro- 
tectorate. Steamers on the lake are operated in 
connection with the railway. The length of tele- 
graph lines is over 1,000 miles. The administra- 
tion was placed in 1907 in the hands of a Gov- 
ernor. The revenue and expenditure for 1907-08 
were estimated at £547,392 and £781.569 re- 
spectively, and the Imperial grant-in-aid at 
£153,000. The military force ocnsists of 1,100 
officers and men. The Governor in 1908 was Sir 
J. Haves Sadler. 

History. In Feb.. 1908, a punitive expedition 
was led against the Kisii, who had risen against 
the authorities and committed murders and oth- 
er atrocities, About 160 of the native insur- 
gents were killed and wounded and many of 
their cattle were taken. The British losses were 
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slight. On Feb. 6, the tribesmen surrendered. 
In March there were public demonstrations of 
the discontent of the white settlers, and the new 
land bill was severely criticised. Towards the 
end of the year the criticisms directed against 
the Protectorate government culminated in 
England in a demand for the complete reor- 
ganization of the Colony. European officials 
had ben charged with odious conduct in regard 
to uastive women, and native discontent was 
greatly stirred thereby. 


BRITISH GUIANA. A colony of Great 
Britain, on the northeast coast of South Amer- 
ica. Area, about 90,277 square miles. The last 
census, taken in 1891, showed a population of 
278.328, consisting of 115,588 negroes, 105,463 
East Indians, 3,714 Chinese, 7,463 aborigines, 
29,629 mixed, and 16,724 Europeans. In 1906 
the population was estimated at 300,131. George- 
town, the capital, had 53,176 inhabitants in 1891. 
In 1906-7 there arrived 2,257 Indian coolies, while 
1,410 left. In the same year there were 220 
government-aided schools, with 29,407 pupils. 
There are 45 sugar estates, comprising 72,390 
acres. The sugar output in 1907-8 was 98,000 
tons; for 1908-9 it was estimated at 100,000 
tons. The output of gold has been declining; in 
1906-7 it was 86,125 ounces. The export of 
diamonds in the same year was 4,113 carats, 
valued at £6,797. The imports and exports in 
1906-7 were valued at £1,690,804 and £1.843,107 
respectively. The principal imports in 1900-7 
were: Flour, £154,467; textile fabrics, £262,094; 
machinery, £72,594; manures, £143,064; fish, 
£71,259; hardware, cutlery, and tools, £78,151; 
pickled beef and pork, £60,735. The principal 
domestic exports in 1906-7 were: Sugar, £1,059,- 
503; rum, £108,460; balata, £50,106; gold, £31),- 
222. Imports to and exports from Great Britain 
in 1906-7 were valued at £921,684 and £802,163 
respectively; British colonies, £170,663 and £517,- 
482. There were over 94 miles of railway and 
560 miles of telegraphs and cables. The colony 
is administered by a Governor, assisted by an 
executive council, a legislative council or Court 
of Policy, which is partly representative, and a 
Combined Court, which deals exclusively with 
financial matters. The suffrage for the elective 
members of the Court of Policy and Combined 
Court is restricted. The Governor in 1908 was 
Sir F. M. Hodgson. The revenue and expendi- 
ture in 1906-7 were £535,745 and £514,053 re- 
spectively. The public debt stood on March 31, 
1907, at £907,720. In September the Legislature 
revised the tariff, admitting into it the principle 
of preferential treatment for Great Britain and 
other parts of the British Empire. 


BRITISH HONDURAS. A British Crown 
colony in Central America. Area, 7,562 square 
miles. Population (1901), 37,479; estimated in 
1907 at 42,406. Belize, the capital, had 9,113 in- 
habitants in 1901. The principal products are 
mahogany, cedar, rubber, bananas, plantains, pine- 
apples, oranges, mangoes, and cocoanuts. Sugar 
and cacao have been started. The higher parts 
afford good pasturage for cattle. With the in- 
creasing area that was being cleared for fruit- 
growing, labor was becoming scarce, ani the plan- 
ters appealed to the home government to permit 
the importation of coolies from India. In 1907 
the imports amounted to $2,415,723 ($86,149 bul- 
lion and specie), and the exports, $2,211,036 
($143,344 bullion and specie). The United 
States supplies the greater portion of foodstuff 
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imports, as well as a large portion of articles 
fcrmerly obtained from Great Britain, such as 
clothing, cotton goods, drugs, etc. Owing to the 
backward condition of farming and stock rais- 
ing, American exporters also supply products 
that can be raised in the colony, such as corn, 
rice, vegetables, tobacco, ete. The principal ex- 
ports are cedar, logwood, mahogany, bananas, 
and cocoanuts. The trade with the principal 
countries of origin and destination in 1907 
was as follows: 


From and to Imports. Exports. 
United States .......... $1,360,917 $1,146,808 
Great Britain .......... 665,009 454,102 
Mexico ....ccscecccceee 191,581 221,130 
Honduras 61.688 334,991 


There is a railway of 60 miles along the east 
coast, and one of 15 miles along the west coast. 
The length of telegraph lines is 97 miles. The 
colony is administered by a Governor—in 1908, 
Gen. E. J. E. Swayne—assisted by an executive 
and a legislative council. The revenue in the 
fiscal year 1907-8 was $395,183; the expenditure, 
$516,700; and the public debt, $168,815. 

BRITISH INDIA. See Inp14, Britisu. 

BRITISH KOWLOON. See Hona Kona. 

BRITISH NEW GUINEA. See Papua. 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. A British 
protectorate, occupying the northern part of the 
Island of Borneo. Area, 31,106 square miles. 
Population, 160,000, including aborigines and 
Mohammedan and Chinese settlers. Sandak:n, 
the capital, has -6,000 inhabitants. Jesselton is 
the principal town on the west coast. Over 
1,000,000 acres have been alienated by the gov- 
ernment for the cultivation of tobacco, tapioca, 
sago, rubber, cocoanuts, and coffee. (Coal, iron, 
gold, mineral oil, and considerable deposits of 
manganese have been found. The first cargo of 
manganese was shipped in 1907. The imports in 
1907 amounted to $2,921,100; the exports, 
$4,332,913 (tobacco, $2,459,122). The pepper 
export in 1907 was 329 piculs (13314 Ibs. 
each), against 273 in 1906 and 119 in 1905. 
Rubber is cultivated. The laborers are largely 
indentured Chinese, Japanese, and Javanese. 
There is a railway of 130 miles. In 1908 the 
government of the Moro Province in the Philip- 
pine Islands established a regular service between 
ports of the Moro Province, Philippines, and 
Sandakan. The protectorate is the possession of 
the British North Borneo Company. It is admin- 
istered by a Governor in Borneo, whose appoint- 
ment is subject to the approval of the Secretary 
for the Colonies, and a Court of Directors in 
London. The laws are based on the Indian code, 
and there is a court for the administration of 
Mohammedan law. The revenue and expenditure 
(exclusive of capital expenditure on railways and 
telegraphs) in 1907 were $1,139,554 and $653,- 
326 respectively. There is a military force of 
650 natives under European officers. In 1908 
the Governor was E. P. Gueritz. 

BRITISH SOMALILAND. A British pro- 
tectorate in East Africa, on the Gulf of Aden. 
Area, estimated at 68,000 square miles. Popula- 
tion, estimated in 1906 at 300,029. Principal 
ports, Berbera, Bulhar, and Zeila, the capital. 
The inhabitants are Mohammedan, and entirely 
nomadic, except on the coast. Transport is by 
camels. The imports and exports in 1907-8 
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amounted to £233,238 and £215,708 respectively. 
The protectorate is administered by a Commis- 
sioner—in 1908, Capt. H. E. S. Cordeaux—and 
the three main ports are under the supervision 
of British officials. The revenue and expenditures 
for 1907-8 were estimated at £35,422 and £108,- 
170 respectively; the grant-in-aid was fixed at 
£37,000. On March 19, 1907, an agreement was 
concluded for the regulation of Anglo-ltatian, 
relations in Somaliland. 

BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA. A _ group of 
British possessions, including Cape Colony, Na- 
tal, The Transvaal, Swaziland, Orange River Col- 
ony, Southern Rhodesia, Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate, and Basutoland. For details concernin 
the population, production, commerce, etc., o 
the various colonies and protectorates see under 
the respective titles. The total area is esti- 
mated at over 914,000 square miles. In 1904 
there were 1,135,016 white inhabitants and 5,198,- 
175 colored. In 1907 the total population was 
estimated at 6,724,480. In 1903 the South 
African Customs Union was formed. Most of 
the existing duties were increased and a prefer- 
ential tariff, amounting to 20 per cent. ad 
valorem, was granted to products of the United 
Kingdom, and of such British colonies and pos- 
sessions as shall grant reciprocal privileges to 
the products of British South Africa. Each col- 
ony or territory receives the customs duties col- 
lected on goods entered for consumption therein. 
In 1907 the total imports and exports (domestic 
produce) were valued at $126,033,756 und $231,- 
631,993 respectively, against $145,317,067 and 
$206,324,678 in 1906. The distribution of im- 
ports and exports in 1907 by classes, was as 
follows: 


Classes. | Imports. | Exports. 
Animals ............00% $548,692 $219,939 
Articles of food and 

drink 33,003,413 1,546,334 
Raw materials ......... 11,239,681 42,368,820 
Manufactures, other than 

food and drink ...... 81,242,070 210,055 
GOld: acces waneetecssecdss 143,617,526 
Diamonds ..........eceee 43,669,320 
Exports of other than 

S. African produce .. 3,097,015 


The principal imports in 1907 were: Apparel, 
$7,708,153; wheat, $4,067,229; wheat flour, 
$3,016,214; drugs and chemicals, $3,211,046; 
haberdashery, $6,655,200; hardware and cutlery, 
$5,398,720; iron and steel, $4,235,143; leather 
manufactures, $4,937,564; machinery, other 
than agricultural, $8,719,665; sugar and sugar 
products, $3,078,171. The principal exports in 
1907 were: Coal, ete., $2,876,745; diamonds, 
$43,669,320; feathers, $8,829,311; gold, $144,- 
184,383; hair, $4,700,022; hides and skins, $4,- 
615,036; copper ores, $3,272,575. The distribu- 
tion of the trade in 1907 was as follows: 


From and to | Imports.| Exports. 


Great Britain ............ $71,892,517/$219,564,567 
Australla ......cccccccccce 9,400,453 71,978 
British India ............ 3,875,721 83,682 
Mauritius .......cccccccee 1,847,061 74,397 
CRNAGA: : (355: © eeirss ea Cede s 1,927,694 3,733 
Total British Empire .... 90,120,082! 219,852,392 
Argentina ...ccccscccccccce 2,240,195 12,254 
Belgium ...ccccccccccccsec 1,405,026 2,001,509 
Bagi: 6 eeseivicwenidwewen 1,457,381 

IPTONCE: cau ciiascestiieteces ; 2,183,094 335,868 
GeTrMADy ds viewcesdecesee cae 9 624,281 5,560,259 
Sweden ......cccsccccccces 1,525,987 511 
Netherlands 1,740,432 68,518 
United States ............ 9,878,068 432,427 
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In 1907 $19,643,700 of imports and $2,467,881 
of exports passed through the Portuguese ports 
of Lourenco Marquez and Beira. The princi- 
pal British South African ports, with their im- 
ports and exports respectively in 1907, are: 
Cape Town, $25,272,254 and $184,907,340; Port 
Elizabeth, $29,224,100 and $15,333,314; East 
London, $14,967,098 and $7,086,081; Durban, 
$34,166,609 and $14,581,998. 

The High Commissioner for South Africa rep- 
resents the Crown in all matters occurring in 
South Africa beyond the limits of the colonies. 
He has the power to invite conferences of the 
representatives of the colonial governments for 
the discussion of affairs of common interests. 
Besides being Governor of the Transvaal Uolony, 
he also supervises the administration in Basuto- 
Jand, Bechuanaland, Swaziland, Southern Rhode- 
sia, and Northwestern Rhodesia (Barotseland). 
The High Commissioner in 1908 was the Earl 
of Selborne, who was appointed March 2, 1905. 
The British garrisons in 1908-9 numbered 16,450 
officers and men. 

History. The federation tendency, which had 
been in evidence for several years, continued to 
gain strength in South Africa during 1908. On 
May 4. there was assembled at Pretoria a con- 
ference of official representatives from Cape 
Colony, Natal, The Transvaal, Orange River 
Colony, and Rhodesia. This convention was 
nominally the fourth South African customs and 
railway conference, called to discuss and draw 
up a new customs convention and arrange as to 
inter-colonia] railway rates. But it immediately 
developed into a movement for a closer union of 
the colonies, and discussion was directed to the 
larger issues involved. This conference adopted 
the following resolution: “The delegates of the 
self-governing colonies have adopted the princi- 
ple of closer union and undertake to submit 
certain resolutions to their parliaments with 
reference thereto. They also undertake to 
recommend to their parliaments the appoint- 
ment of delegates to a national convention for 
the purpose of forming a constitution.” To 
carry out the objects of the conference, a con- 
vention was proposed of 12 delegates from Cape 
Colony, 8 from the Transvaal, 5 from Natal, 5 
from Orange River Colony, and 2 from Rhodesia, 
which was to draft a federal constitution for 
ratification by the colonies. The plan was ap- 
proved in resolutions adopted on June 22 by 
the Cape Colony House of Assembly, on June 
23 by the Transvaal Assembly, on June 24 by 
the Orange River Assembly and on July I by 
the Natal Assembly, and the delegates to the 
proposed national convention were duly ap- 
pointed. Some dissatisfaction was manifested 
with the disproportionate representation of the 
predominant parties in the various legislatures 
which elected the delegates, due largely to the 
preponderance of the Boer element, and it was 
suggested that adequate provision should be 
made for minority representation. The chief 
opposition came from Natal, where the Boer 
preponderance was much less marked than in 
the other colonies. Events showed, however, that 
such fears of a desire on the part of the Boer 
element to shape the proposed union in their 
own interest were unjustified. Both in the con- 
vention and outside, the stand taken by men lixe 
General Botha or ex-President Steyn of the 
Orange Free State showed that they unreserved- 
ly accepted the results of the late war and that 
they were actuated by a sincere desire to pro- 
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BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 


mote the welding together of the races into a 
single nation. 

The strongest feeling for the union was mani- 
fested by the Transvaal and this was followed by 
the Orange River Colony. Cape Colony was also 
in favor of the federation, with certain pro- 
visions for protecting its representation. The 
convention met as scheduled, at Durban on 
Oct. 12, and messages were received from the 
King and from the Imperial government, ex- 
pressing good wishes as to the movement. The 
convention was opened by Sir Matthew Nathan, 
Governor of Natal, and Sir Henry de Villiers, a 
delegate from Cape Colony, was president. The 
proceedings of the convention were secret, 
though there was some knowledge of the general 
trend of its discussions. It adjourned on Nov. 5 
to meet again at Cape Town on the 23d. It was 
understood at the end of the year that the union 
had been unanimously agreed upon. Among the 
important questions discussed by the convention 
were those of language, representation, the status 
of the natives, and the site of the Federal capital. 
The Dutch, while recognizing the necessity of 
the use of English as the official language, were 
reluctant and determined not to give up their 
native tongue. The basis of representation pro- 
voked serious discussion. This was due to the 
fact that Cape Colony and Natal possessed over- 
represented country districts, and this was frank- 
ly defended by some of the delegates to the con- 
ference on the ground that the townspeople were 
more stable and consequently deserved over-rep- 
resentation. In addition, the franchise in the two 
colonies named is open to natives, while in the 
Transvaal and the Orange River Colony it is re- 
stricted to the white population. This made the 
establishment of a uniform Federal franchise par- 
ticularly difficult, since the two Boer colonies 
were determined not to confer the vote on the 
colored races. Aside from the franchise, the na- 
tive question is one of the most serious with 
which a federated South Africa will have to deal. 
The new Commonwealth will contain a popula- 
tion of about 1,150,000 whites as against more 
than 6,000,000 people of non-European descent, 
the odds thus being incomparably greater than 
was the case at the formation of the American 
Union, the Canadian Federation, or the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth. For the site of the capital 
there was intense rivalry between Cape Town 
and Pretoria. The former had in its favor the 
greater historical prestige, a more favorable cli- 
mate and the advantage of quicker communica- 
tion with Europe. On the other hand Pretoria 
would be more convenient for the representatives 
of Natal and Orange River Colony as well as the 
Transvaal. Moreover, the Transvaal, as the rich- 
est, by far, of the colonies, maintained that it 
should receive due recognition. At the end of 
the year it was understood that this was the only 
question upon which the convention had not come 
to an agreement. 


BROMFIELD, Epwarp Tuomas. An Ameri- 
can Congregationalist clergyman, died on July 
27, 1908. He was born at Coventry, England, 
in 1833, and was educated at New College, 
London. After a short career as a journalist 
and magazine contributor he obtained the pas- 
torate of the Finsburg Park Congregational 
Church, London, where he remained for several 
years. In 1867 he went to Toronto, Canada, 
and in 1871 he moved to New York City. In 
addition to his pastoral work he wrote numer- 
ous articles for various periodicals, lectured 
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extensively, and was for ten years a secretary 
of the Presbyterian Board of Publication. He 
was for some time literary editor of the North 
American Review. 


BROMURAL. A new nerve-sedative which 
is said to produce sleep without markedly 
affecting the circulation or respiration. It 
occurs as small white, almost tasteless needles, 
soluble in hot water, ether or alcohol, less 
readily in cold water. Its chemical name is 
alpha-monobromo-isovaleryl-urea and its formula 
isC, H,, N,O, Br. The drug acts as a sedative 
and hypnotic in functional nervous diseases, but 
is not efficacious where pain, cough, angina 
pectoris, and excitement or delirium exist. The 
advantages claimed for bromural are the 
absence of depressing effects and prompt elimi- 
pte all action ceasing in from three to five 

ours. 


BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. An educational institution 
in Brooklyn, New York City, incorporated in 
1824 as the Brooklyn Apprentices’ Library Asso- 
ciation, reincorporated in 1835 as the Brooklyn 
Institute, and again incorporated in 1590 under 
its present title. The total membership in Jan- 
uary, 1909, was 8,200. The income for the year 
ending July Ist, 1908, was $209,893.63. The en- 
dowment fund is $400,000. The general educa- 
tional work of the Institute is carried on in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. The central In- 
stitute Museum contains art and scientific col- 
lections, the property of the Institute. The city 
contributes for the maintenance of the Central 
Museum and the Children’s Museum for the year 
1909 $103,905. The Biological Laboratory of the 
Institute, established at Cold Spring Harbor, 
L. I., in 1890, has the use of property valued at 
$50,000. The total Institute attendance for the 
year ending June Ist, 1908, was 497,445. 


BROOKS, Wiriu1am KeEitH. An American 
Zoologist, died on Nov. 11, 1908. He was 
born in Cleveland, Ohio, on Mar. 25, 1848, 
graduated at Williams College in 1870, and 
took his Ph.D. degree at Harvard in 1875. He 
was assistant in the Boston Society of Natural 
History in 1875-76, when he became associate 
professor, and thereafter (1883) was professor 
of zoology at Johns Hopkins University. Pro- 
fessor Brooks was a born naturalist, but an 
observer rather than an experimenter. While 
he was a student at Williams he accompanied 
an expedition to South America, and immedi- 
ately after graduation, he became associated 
with Agassiz in the famous summer school ex- 
periment on Penikese Island, in Duzzard’s Bay, 
Mass. In 1875 he had a part in the opening 
of a similar school at Cleveland, Ohio. Soon 
after his appointment to the faculty of Johns 
Hopkins, he induced certain citizens of Balti- 
more to subscribe a fund for the establishment 
of the Chesapeake Marine Laboratory, and he 
established summer schools in Chesapeake Bay 
at Chrisfield, at the old fort, off Old Point Com- 
fort, and at Hampton, where he pursued and 
encouraged the study of marine biology. It 
was during these researches that Professor 
Brooks made the very important discovery that 
the eggs of the American oyster can be fer- 
tilized outside of its body. This led to the 
establishment of the Maryland Oyster Commis- 
sion, and the development of the oyster in- 
dustry in Chesapeake Bay. On this subject he . 
lectured frequently, and wrote his popular 
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book, The Oyster (1891, 2d rev. ed.,-1905). He 
was also chiefly responsible for the establish- 
ment of the marine station of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, at Beaufort, N. C. His contributions 
to the technical literature of marine life include 
his papers on the gastropods and amelli- 
branchs (1875 and afterward); on the Lin- 
gula; on the development of the squid, on 
Squilla and other stomatopods, and a series of 
papers on the Salpa (stock-fish), followed by 
his important and exhaustive monograph on 
that subject, 4 Jfonograph of the Genus Salpa 
(1893). His other publications include: the 
article “Biology” in the New International 
Encyclopedia, Hand-Book of Invertebrate Zo- 
Glogy (1882); Heredity (1884); The Develop- 
ment and Protection of the Oyster in Maryland 
(1884), and Foundations of Zodlogy (1898). 


BROTHERHOOD OF ANDREW AND 
PHILIP. See ANDREW AND PHILIP, BROTHER- 
HOOD OF. 


BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW. See 
SAINT ANDBEW, BROTHERHOOD OF. 


BROWN TAILED MOTH. See Enromo.- 
OGY. 

BROWNSVILLE INCIDENT. See UNITED 
STATES. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. An _ institution 
of higher learning at Providence, R. LI, 
founded in 1764. The attendance in the autumn 
of 1908 was 993, the largest in the history of 
the institution. Of these 180 are in the Wom- 
en’s College. The University has a system of 
“courdinate”’ education, but not of coéducation, 
the Women’s College being about ten minutes 
distant from the main campus. The founda- 
tions of the new John Hay Library were laid 
in September, and the structure will be two 
years in building. The old library will be used 
for department libraries and seminaries, of 
which there are now 17 scattered in various 
buildings. Five new fraternity chapter houses 
have been built during the Jast two years, and 
the university has taken measures to render 
the dormitories more attractive and so retain 
the students on the campus. The whole ques- 
tion of the relation of the university to the 
fraternity system is now under discussion. The 
director of physica] training, a member of the 
faculty, has been made supervisor of athletics, 
and all managers of athletic teams are directly 
responsible to him. Three of the faculty have 
been absent on sabbatic years with half salary. 
Extension lectures for teachers are given in the 
late afternoon and evening, and the demand for 
such lectures is steadily maintained. The ques- 
tion of the relation of the academic to the 
enginecring department of the university has 
been vigorously discussed during the year, and 
the fellows have appointed a special committee 
to investigate and report. The weight of opin- 
ion is against any separation of the two classes 
of students in undergraduate years, and in 
favor of a larger infusion of cultural study into 
the engineering courses. One hundred and 
ninety-six degrees were granted at the last 
commencement, and preparation was begun for 
the celebration of the 150th anniversary of the 
founding of the institution, to be celebrated in 
1914. The total endowment of the university 
is now $3,500,000. The president is Dr. W. H. 
P. Faunce. 

BRUCE, Siz George Barciary. An English 
engineer, died on Aug. 25, 1908. He was born 
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at Newcastle-on-Tyne, on Oct. 1, 1821, studied 
engineering in that city, and subsequently was 
engineer-in-chief of the Royal Border Bridge, 
over the Tyne, for the York, Newcastle & Ber- 
wick Railway. Thereafter he was employed 
chiefly in India, where he was one of the 
pioneer railroad builders, having a part in the 
construction of lines in Bengal and Madras. He 
was president of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers in 1887-88. 


BRUNEI. A native state on the west coast 
of the island of Borneo, lying southwest of 
British North Borneo (q. v.). In 1906 it 
became a British protectorate. Area, 8100 
square miles; population, 25,000. Brunei, the 
chief town and residence of the Sultan, is built 
entirely over the water; population, 10,000. 
Some coal is mined, the Rajah of Sarawak (q. 
v.) having a monopoly of coal mining. Cutch 
and other jungle products are exported. <A 
British resident supervises the general adminis- 
tration. A loan of $200,000, made by the 
Federated Malay States, in 1906, was used 
partly for buying out some of the monopolists 
who had obtained the right to collect the 
revenues. 


BRYAN, WILLIAM JAMES. United States 
Senator from Florida, died on Mar. 22, 1908. 
He was born in Orange County, Fla., on Oct. 
10, 1876, graduated at Emory College in 1896, 
and in law at Washington and Lee University 
in 1899, and at once began to practise law in 
Jacksonville, Fla. From 1902 until just before 
his appointment (Dec. 25, 1907) to the United 
States Senate to succeed Stephen R. Mallory 
(who died on Dec. 23, 1907), Mr. Bryan was 
solicitor of the Duval County (Fla.) Criminal 
Court of Record. He was the youngest member 
of the Senate, and with two exceptions (Henry 
Clay, of Kentucky, who was 29, and Armisted 
T. Mason, of Virginia, who was 31, upon enter- 
ing the upper House) the youngest man ever to 
sit in that body. Senator Bryan was a man of 
unusual ability and of great promise. He was 
a member of the Senate for only seventy days, 
and during thirty-three days of this interval he 
was ill of typhoid fever, of which he died. 


BRYAN, WILLIAM JENNINGS. See PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CAMPAIGN. 


BRYN MAWB COLLEGE, an institution 
for the higher education of women at Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., founded in 1885. The attendance 
in the autumn of 1908 was 420, of whom 72 
were graduate students. The faculty and 
teaching staff number 55. In 1908 the gym- 
nasium was rebuilt from funds raised by the 
present students. The course of study is 
arranged according to the graduate system. 
The library contains 55,000 volumes and 8,000 
pamphlets. The productive funds of the college 
amounted in 1908 to $1,128,494, and the income 
to $80,709. The president is Miss M. Carey 
Thomas, Ph.D., LL.D. 


BUCHANAN, Wituram Insco. An Ameri- 
can diplomat, special commissioner to Venez- 
uela. He was born near Covington, Ohio, on 
Sept. 10, 1853; and was educated in the district 
schools. He assisted in the organization and 
management of the first four “corn palaces” at 
Sioux City, Ia., and was the Democratic member 
for Iowa on the World’s Columbian Commission. 
He also served as chief of the Department of 
Agriculture and later as head of the Live Stock 
and Forestry Departments at the World’s Fair. 
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From 1894 to 1900 he was envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to Argentina, with 
which country he succeeded in arranging a reci- 
_ procity treaty; and he also was the arbitrator 
selected by the Argentine and Chilean govern- 
ments to fix the boundary line in the Puna de 
Atacama. In 1901 he was appointed director- 
general of the Pan-American Exposition, and 
the following year was United States delegate 
to the second Pan-American Conference at 
Mexico. In 1903 he was appointed first min- 
ister from the United States to Panama. He 
was special commissioner to Colombia to settle 
the questions which arose over the public debt 
of that country as a result of the separation 
of Panama, and in December, 1908, was sent 
as special commissioner to Venezuela to discuss 
with the new president, Gomez, the points at con- 
troversy between that country and the United 
States. 


BUCKWHEAT. As reported by the United 
States Department of Agriculture the acreage of 
buckwheat in the United States in 1908 amount- 
ed to 803,000 acres, the production to 15,874,000 
bushels, as compared with 800,000 acres and 14,- 
‘290,000 bushels in 1907. The average yield per 
acre in 1908 was 19.8 bushels, and the average 
price per bushel on Dec. 1, 75.6 cents, which was 
the highest average price since 1883. The 
year’s crop represented a total farm value on 
Dec. 1 amounting to $12,004,000, which was the 
highest total value since 1869. The total pro- 
duction for 1908 was also the largest in 40 
years. The principal buckwheat-growing States 
and their yields for the year 1908 are as 
follows: New York, 6,827,000 bushels; Pennsyl- 
vania, 4,992,000 bushels; Michigan, 742,000 
bushels; Maine, 690,000 bushels; West Virginia, 
378,000 bushels, and Virginia, 360,000 bushels. 
Of the 24 States reporting yields, these 6 pro- 
duced nearly 14,000,000 bushels or about 93 
per cent. of the total crop, while the combined 
yield of New York and Pennsylvania amounts 
to about 75 per cent. of the total crop for the 
year. The highest average yield per acre, 30 
bushels, was secured in Maine and Delaware, 
and the lowest, 13.5 bushels, in Michigan. 


BUILDING. See ARCHITECTURE. 


BULGARIA. Formerly a principality, now 
a kingdom (see below, History) of the Balkan 
peninsula. Area, 37,199 square miles, including 
Eastern Rumelia, with 12,585 square miles; 
population (1905), 4,035,615, consisting of 
3,204,996 Bulgarians, 497,818 Turks, 94,649 
Gypsies, 83,942 Roumanians, 69,757 Greeks, 36,- 
455 Spanisn Jews, 5,021 Germans, 3,270 Rus- 
sians, and 39,707 of other nationalities. Accord- 
ing to religions there were in 1905 3,346,773 
Greek-Orthodox, 603,113 Mohammedans, 37,653 
Jews, 29,442 Roman Catholics, 12,694 Armen- 
ian-Gregorians, 5,402 Protestants, and 538 
various. In 1906 there were 37,779 marriages, 
180,074 births, and 90,940 deaths. The princi- 
pal cities in 1905 were: Sofia, the capital, 82,- 
621; Philippopolis, formerly capital of Eastern 
Rumelia, 45,707; Varna, 37,417; Rustchuk, 33,- 
632; Slivno, 25,027; Shumla, 22,275; Plevna, 
21,145; Stara-Zagora, 20,788. 

EpvcaTion. Public instruction is free, except 
for the well-to-do, and nominally obligatory 
from 8 to 12 years of age. The State contributes 
two-thirds to the maintenance of elementary 
schools and one-half to that of higher schools. 
In 1905-6 there were 4,584 elementary schools, 
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with 8,785 teachers and 400,216 pupils (148,343 
girls) ; 199 lower middle-class schools, 16 gym- 
nasia, 85 special and technical schools, and 
85 other schools, with a total of 2,145 teachers 
and 44,041 pupils (16,723 girls). The national 
university at Sofia, with faculties of history and 

hilology, physics and mathematics, and law, 
ad about 1,000 students. 

PropucTion. In theory the State is the owner 
of the land. The landholder has a perpetual 
lease descending to heirs, and pays one-tenth 
of the produce as rent, largely in kind. The com- 
munes hold pasture and woodland in _per- 
petuity, paying no rent. The commune mem- 
bers have pasture and wood-cutting rights over 
these lands. Agricultural methods are in a 
transition state. On one farm operations may 
be conducted with primitive implements, while on 
an adjoining farm the most modern appliances 
may be in use. The area under cultivation is 
increasing, agriculture is displacing cattle-rais- 
ing, and State lands are being alienated. The 
area and production of the principal crops in 


1907, and the estimates of them for 1908 are 
shown in the following table: 
| 1908, estimated. | 1907. 
Crop. 
Produc- Produc- 
Area, tion. Area, tion. 
pecies iu.a | Acres.{ Bua 
Wheat ...... |2,270,000]47,072,000|2,360,000/36,944,000 
Rye ........ | 870,000] 6,634,000] 430,000, 6,600,000 
Barley ..... | 345,000] 9,767,000] 350,000] 7,000,000 
Maslin ...... | on 3,607,000} 220,000] 2,483,000 


a Bushels of weight; Wheat, 60 pounds; rye, 56 
pounds; barley, 48 pounds; maslin, 58 pounds. 


Other agricultura] products are rice, cotton, 
silk cocoons, wine, tobacco, etc. In 1906 there 
were exported 1585 tons of tobacco and 462 tons 
of cocoons. In 1907 there was proauced 546,253 
bottles of attar of roses against 843,582 in 1906. 
In 1905 there were 2,167,275 cattle, 536,616 
horses, 124,216 asses, 11,828 mules, 463,241 pigs, 
1,370,201 goats, and 8,081,816 sheep. All 
minerals belong by law to the State. The 
government coal mines at Peruik yielded 161,000 
tons in 1906. Concessions for coal-mining in the 
Balkans, near Trevna, were granted to private 
companies. Gold, silver, lead, copper, manganese, 
and large iron deposits are found, but await 
development. Near Burgas there are salt works. 
Native manufactures received a forward impulse 
during 1907, largely owing to the prohibitive 
nature of the specific tariff which came into 
force Jan. 14, 1906, combined with the law for 
encouraging domestic industry. Concessions for 
the monopoly of specified areas are granted to 
intending factory builders, free sites are offered, 
taxes are remitted, etc. In the silk industry 
a 2-leva bonus is paid for every kilogram of 
raw silk exported, for a period of five years 
from the date of the first consignment. A school 
of carpentry was opened by the Philippopolis 
Chamber of Commerce, and it was hoped gradu- 
ally to extend it so as to include other trades. 
Artisans were beginning to adopt modern 
methods and implements. The new tariff was 
directly responsible for the establishment of the 
following new industries: Artificial flowers, 
walking sticks, umbrellas, brushes, ties, straw 
hats, cardboard, etc., while the developments 
in bootmaking, copperwork, cooperage, carpen- 
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tering, dyeing, weaving, basket making, ete., are 
very marked. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE. In 1907 the imports and 
exports amounted to 124,639,000 and 125,595,000 
levas respectively, against 108,874,000 and 114,- 
573,000 levas in 1906 (1 leva = 19.3 cents). 
‘the principal imports in 1907 were: Metals and 
manufactures thereof, 15,240,000 leva; textiles, 
41,351,000; implements and machinery, 10,815,- 
G00; colonial goods, 6,082,000; drugs, chemicals, 
and dyes, 4,342,000; wood and manufactures 
thereof, 4,555,000; leather and its manufac- 
tures, 7,236,000. The principal exports in 1907 
were: Live animals, 8,188,000; animal foods, 
14,760,000; cereals, 83,306,000; attar of roses, 
4,662,000; textiles and cocoons, 7,370,000; hides 
and skins, 3,289,000. The trade with the prin- 
cipal countries of origin and destination in 
1907 was as follows, in levas: 


From and to | Imports. Exports. 
| | 

Turkey ....ccwee Sewetee 17,548,000 27,283,000 
Austria-Hungary ...... 34,688,000 8,023,000 
Germany .........ceee- 19,660,000 17,022,000 
Prancte@ -3.c6sseeucatecis 6,593,000 6,990,000 
Belguim  .......ecececes 4,253,000 26,970,000 
Great Britain .......... 21,424,000 20,706,000 
TtalY : - fovs et es beetsowdes 5,484,000 3,100,000 
Russia ...... 2. ccc nsee 4,771,000 | 249 000 
CoMMUNICATIONS. In 1907 the Bulgarian 


ports were entered by 14,190 ships of 3,247,791 
tons, and cleared by 14,198 ships of 3,258,420 
tons. The merchant marine in 1907 consisted of 
14 steamers, of 2,984 tons, and 85 sailing vessels, 
of 2,366 tons. The railways in operation in 
1908 had a length of 999 miles, of which 802 
belonged to the State, and 556 miles were in 
construction. In 1908 there were 5 lines under 
construction. In 1908 there were 5 lines under 
be completed by the end of the year; Devna 
to Dobritch, Radomir to Kustendil, Tirnovo to 
Stara Zagora, and Mezdra to Vidin—these four 
to be completed in 1910 and 1911. The Mezdra- 
Vidin line, which with its branches was to 
total about 150 miles, promised to be particular- 
ly important, as it will connect Sofia and 
Philippopolis with the Danube. The Tirnovo- 
Stara Zagora line will link North and South 
Bulgaria through the Balkans. The length of 
State telegraph lines in 1907 was 4,257 miles. 

Banks. In 1907 the Balkan Bank, an off- 
shoot of the Vienna Bank Union, was estab- 
lished with branches at Rustchuk, Varna, and 
Philippopolis. 

GOVERNMENT. Until Oct. 5, 1908, when it 
declared itself an independent kingdom, Bul- 
garia was an autonomous principality under 
Turkish suzerainty, the Prince being also Gov- 
ernor-General of Eastern Rumelia, which paid 
an annual tribute to Turkey, but was in all 
other respects an integral part of Bulgaria. 
The present King or Czar—formerly Prince— 
is Ferdinand, of the House of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, born Feb. 26, 1861; elected Prince of 
Bulgaria July 7, 1887; assumed the government 
Aug. 14, 1887; proclaimed Czar of the Bulgar- 
ians Oct. 5, 1908. The kingdom is hereditary. 
The unicameral Sobranie, or National Assem- 
bly, consists of 189 members, elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, one to every 20,000 inhabitants. 
The Sobranie is elected for five years, but may 
at any time be dissolved by the sovereign, when 
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new elections must take place within four 
months. Bills passed by the Sobranie require 
the assent of the King. The Grand Sobranie, 
elected in the same manner, but with double 
the number of members of the Sobranie, decides 
concerning acquisition or cession of territory, 
changes in the constitution, a vacancy on the 
throne, or the election of a regent. 

FINANCE. The revenue and expenditures in 
1906 were 134,440,302 and 115,658,812 leva, re- 
spectively. In the budget for 1908, the revenue 
and expenditure balanced at 127,235,700 leva. 
The principal estimates of revenue for 1908 
were: JDirect taxes, 41,380,000 leva; customs 
and excise, 41,890,000; railways, 15,050,000; 
and of expenditure: Public debt, 33,954,611; 
public instruction, 11,878,947; war, 30,050,000; 
public works, 16,469,503. The public debt stood 
on Jan. 1, 1908, at 470,761,770 leva, of which 
444,519,868 was permanent. The tribute of 
Eastern Rumelia was 2,951,000 leva per annum. 

ARMY AND Navy. Military service is uni- 
versal and compulsory between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-six years, with a period of 
continuous service in the infantry of two years 
ears, and a 
reserve service in the infantry of eighteen years - 
and in the other arms of sixteen years, the 
longest service in the world with a consequent 
large number of reservists. The regular army 
in time of peace consisted in 1908 of 36 regi- 
ments of infantry; 9 regiments field, 3 regi- 
ments mountain, and 3 _ regiments fortress 
artillery; in addition to engineers, depot and 
auxiliary troops, numbering 22,813 of all 
grades. Besides this there were 17,107 men of 
the supplementary reserve who are liable to 
four or six months’ service, and of whom 9,720 
were called to the colors. The total available 
force in the first line was therefore about 40,000 
men. The field army when completely mobil- 
ized has a war strength of 375,000 combatants, 
organized into 9 army corps and 1 cavalry 
division, and can be mobilized in about ten 
days. A regiment of railway troops was 
organized in 1908. The army is of the most 
modern type in respect to organization, arma- 
ment and training, and is a very large one for 
so small a state. The flotilla consists of an 
artillery-torpedo vessel of 720 tons, and 3 tor- 
pedo boats, 300 tons. 

HISTORY. 

INTERNAL AFFAIRS. On Mar. II, 1907, the 
Prime Minister, M. Petkoff, was assassinated 
and was succeeded by Dr. Gudeff. On Jan. 
21, 1908, the Gudeff Ministry resigned and a 
new ministry was chosen with M. Malinoff as 
Premier (Jan. 29), from the then dominant 
Democratic party. In the general elections of 
June 7th the Democratic party was completely 
victorious, winning 170 seats out of a total of 
203; thus reducing the Opposition to 33, of 
whom 21 belonged to the newly formed political 
group, the Agriculturists. The new Sobranie 
was opened by Prince Ferdinand on June 28th. 

BULGARIAN INDEPENDENCE. The great event 
of the year was Prince Ferdinand’s declaration 
of Bulgarian independence at Tirnove on Oct. 
5th, 1908. The relations of this event to the 
general European situation are discussed in the 
article BALKAN QUESTION (q. v.); where also 
will be found an account of the difficulty 
arising between Bulgaria and Turkey over the 
latter’s failure to invite the Bulgarian repre- 
sentative to a diplomatic dinner, and Bulgaria’s 
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military occupation of the Oriental Railway, 
which belonged to Turkey. The declaration of 
independence was received in Bulgaria with 
popular enthusiasm. By the Treaty of San 
Stefano, concluding the Russo-Turkish War, the 
territory of Bulgaria was considerably en- 
larged, including a great part of what is now 
known as Macedonia, and having a frontage on 
the Afgean Sea; but the Powers gathered at 
the Congress of Berlin would not consent to so 
great a curtailment of Turkish territory, and 
by the Treaty of Berlin the three vilayets con- 
stituting the present Macedonia were cut off 
from Bulgaria and placed under Turkish ad- 
ministration. Bulgaria became an autonomous 
principality, tributary to Turkey and under a 
Christian prince to be selected by the people, 
subject to the approval of the Porte. Eastern 
Rumelia, which had been included in the terri- 
tory of Bulgaria by the Treaty of San Stefano, 
became a province of Turkey to be ruled by a 
Christian Governor. Although it was provided 
by the treaty that Bulgaria should pay tribute 
to Turkey and also a share of the Ottoman 
national debt, these requirements were disre- 
garded and became in fact a dead letter. After 
the revolutionary movement in Eastern Ru- 
melia in 1885, that province was virtually 
annexed by Bulgaria, and the Powers paying 
no attention to Turkish protests, this status 
came to be gradually accepted, though it was 
. definitely agreed that Eastern Rumelia should 
continue to pay tribute. Thus by the Treaty 
of Berlin, the territory temporarily united py 
the preceding Treaty of San Stefano to form 
Bulgaria fell apart into the three divisions of 
Bulgaria, a vassal state of Turkey, Eastern 
Rumelia, an autonomous province under Turkish 
contro], and Macedonia, restored unconditionally 
to Turkey. The aim of Bulgaria has been di- 
rected toward restoring as far as possible the 
previous territorial status. 

The acquisition of Eastern Rumelia was the 
first step toward the realization of the dream of 
a Greater Bulgaria; and it has always been the 
hope of Bulgarian statesmen that the Mace- 
donian problem might somehow be solved in her 
favor, their chief ground being that the Bulgars 
were the predominant element in the Macedon- 
ian population. The Turkish revolution, by 
establishing a constitutional government, 


seemed for the time at least to remove the. 


Macedonian difficulty. The months following 
the restoration of the Turkish constitution 
were marked by more pacific relations between 
the discordant Macedonian peoples than had 
existed in several years past. Hence the 
problem of Macedonia seemed to be in a fair 
way of settlement by other means than those 
which Bulgaria had hoped. 

The declaration of independence, coming at 
this time, seemed to many to be intended as 
a blow to the new Turkish régime; for it was 
argued that for years Bulgaria had in fact 
been independent, and that she chose this mo- 
ment for her declaration in order to embarrass 
the Young Turk party. It was criticised also as 
an act of treason to the neighboring Slav states. 
It was said that Bulgaria, having, in return for 
Austrian recognition of her independence, ac- 
knowledged the annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina (which immediately followed) had taken 
a purely selfish course, disregarding the com- 
mon Slav interests which required a united 
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front against Austrian encroachment, and 
specifically against Austrian endeavors’ to 


divide the Slav states. In Bulgaria the course 
of the government in not acting with Servia 
and Montenegro was defended on the ground 
that Servia had begun war on Bulgaria in 1885 
when the latter’s annexation of Eastern Ru- 
melia was taken as a threat against the safety 
of the other Slav states in the Balkans. Nor 
did Servia deserve Bulgarian aid in preventing 
the Austrian annexation of the provinces, for 
Servia in 1882 had agreed with Austria to 
abandon her pretensions to Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, and for twenty years had done nothing 
to advance her own interests in those prov- 
inces. As to Turkey, the Bulgarian defense of 
their policy took the form of belittling the 
revolutionary movement. It was commonly de- 
clared that the revolution was sure to fail and 
that the Young Turks would be found stronger 
in words than in deeds. From the first, how- 
ever, Bulgaria was ready to discuss the ques- 
tion of compensation to Turkey, and on re- 
ceiving the advice of the Powers (Oct. 27th) 
that she should undertake negotiations to that 
end with Turkey, promptly despatched a dele- 
gation to the Porte and began negotiations 
whose results were not yet known at the close 
of the year. See BALKAN QUESTION. 

The text of Ferdinand’s declaration of inde- 
pendence at Tirnovo was as follows: 

“By the will of our  never-to-be-forgotten 
liberator and the great kindred Russian nation, 
aided by our good friends and neighbors, the 
subjects of the King of Rumania, and by the 
Bulgarian heroes, on Feb. 18th, 1878, chains of 
slavery were broken by which for so many 
centuries Bulgaria, once a_ great, glorious 
Power, was bound. 

“From that time till today, for full thirty 
years, the Bulgarian nation, preserving the 
memory of those who had labored for its free- 
dom and inspired by their tradition, has 
worked incessantly for the development of its 
beautiful country, and under my guidance and 
that of the departed Prince Alexander has 
made it a nation fit to take an equal place in 
the family of civilized peoples, and endowed 
with gifts of cultural and economic progress. 
While proceeding on this path, nothing should 
arrest the progress of Bulgaria, nothing should 
hinder her success. Such is the desire of the 
nation; such its will. Let that desire be ful- 
filled. dhe Bulgarian nation and its chief can 
have but one sentiment, one desire. Practically 
independent, the nation was impeded in its nor- 
mal and pacific development by certain illusions 
and formal limitations which resulted in a 
coldness of relations between Turkey and Bul- 
garia. I and the nation desire to rejoice in 
the political development of Turkey. Turkey 
and Bulgaria, free and entirely independent of 
each other, may exist under conditions which 
will allow them to strengthen their friendly re- 
lations and to devote themselves to peaceable 
internal development. 

“Inspired by the sacred purpose of satisfy- 
ing national requirements, and fulfilling the 
national desire, I proclaim, with the blessing 
of the Almighty, Bulgaria, united since Sept. 
6, 1885, as an independent kingdom. 

“Together with the nation, I firmly believe 
that this act will meet with the approbation of 
the Great Powers.” 
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BULLER, Simm Repvers Henry. A British 
soldier, died on June 2, 1908. He was born in 
Devonshire in 1839, and after attending Eton, 
entered the army as ensign in the King’s Own 
Rifles in 1858. He served in the Chinese 
campaign in 1860, and in Canada in 1870 during 
the Red River rebellion. He was on General 
Wolseley’s staff in the Ashanti War in 1874, 
and during the Zulu War of 1879 won distin- 
guished honor as commander of the Frontier 
Light Horse. During the Boer War of 1881 
he was chief-of-staff to Sir Evelyn Wood. He 
distinguished himself in the Egyptian and 
Sudan campaigns of 1882 and 1884-85, and as 
commander of a brigade at Tamoi in the latter 
campaign, he saved the day for the British. 
From 1887 to 1890 he was quartermaster-general 
with the rank of major-general. In 1890 he 
was appointed adjutant-general, and in 1891 
reached the rank of lieutenant-general. At the 
beginning of the war in South Africa in 1899, 
he was made commander of the forces in Natal, 
and his first task was the relief of Ladysmith, 
‘which was accomplished only after severe fight- 
ing lasting several months in which the army 
under his command suffered severa] bloody re- 
pulses, and after the Boer Army had retired be- 
cause of the surrender of Cronje to Lord 
Roberts. Ladysmith was relieved Mar. 1, 1900, 
and Buller was engaged in clearing Natal of the 
Boers until relieved of his command later in 
the year. He was severely criticised for his con- 
duct of the campaign and his impatience under 
‘criticism and insubordinate comments on his 
superior Officers after his return to England 
caused his-resignation to be demanded in 1901. 


BULOW, BERNHARD H. M., Prince von, Ger- 
man Chancellor. See GERMANY. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
See ANTHROPOLOGY. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 
INTERNATIONAL. An official institution, supported 
by the American Republics and devoted to the 
encouragement of Pan-American commerce, 
friendship and peace. The Bureau was estab- 
lished in 1890 in accordance with resolutions 
passed at the first Internationa] Conference of 
American Republics, held in Washington in 
1899-90. It was continued by resolutions of the 
second conference, held at Mexico in 1901, and 
again with enlarged scope and sphere by the 
third Conference at Rio de Janeiro in 1906. 
The purposes of the Bureau are to develop com- 
merce and trade, and to promote better re- 
lations, closer acquaintance and more intimate 
association among the American Republics. It 
keeps in touch with the commercial affairs in 
both North and South America and uses its 
branches to promote trade. It keeps in touch, 
too, with men in public life, scientists, and 
travellers, providing them with a large variety 
of information which will increase their interest 
in the different American nations. The Bureau 
publishes numerous handbooks, pamphlets and 
maps. It is the office or agency, and also the 
custodian of the archives of the International 
American Conferences. It has charge of the 
correspondence relating thereto, the ratification 
of their resolutions, and the issuance of calls 
for new conferences. 

The fiscal year ending June 30, 1908 was a 
period of great expansion and growth for the 
Bureau, due partly to the visits of Secretary 
Root to the countries of South America and 
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Mexico in 1906-7, and to the gift of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie of $750,000 for the erection of a new 
building for the Bureau in Washington. As a 
result of the efforts of the Bureau along com- 
mercial lines, a large number of great manufac- 
turing and importing firms of the United States 
have entered the Latin-American field. The 
Bureau also has encouraged the study of 
Spanish in the universities, colleges and acade- 
mies of the United States and of English in the 
corresponding schools of Latin-America, and it 
has provided students and specialists with a 
large amount of information concerning the 
history, literature, and the social and scientific 
life of these countries. It has published a series 
of handbooks descriptive of the various countries. 
These are to be revised as rapidly as occasion 
calls for. As a result of the efforts of the 
Bureau, interest was stimulated in the National 
Exhibition held at Rio de Janeiro during the 
summer of 1908, and as a result, travel from 
the United States to Brazil and South America 
was greatly increased. Attention was drawn to 
the National Exhibition to be held at Quito, 
Ecuador in 1909. Arrangements in the United 
States relating to the Pan-American Scientific 
Congress in Santiago in December, 1909, have 
been practically in charge of the International 
Bureau. The Bureau has directed its energies and in- 
fluence toward the formation of Pan-American 
committees in each American Republic in accord- 
ance with the action of the third Pan-American 
Conference, held at Rio de Janeiro in 1906,with the 
result that the majority of the countries have 
named their respective committees. 

The Bureau has under its care the Columbus 
Memorial Library which contains a large collec- 
tion of books relating to the States of Central 
and South America. The construction of the 
new building of the Bureau was carried on dur- 
ing 1908, and it is the expectation that it will 
be ready for occupancy in November, 1909. The 
Director of the Bureau is John Barrett; and the 
Secretary, Francisco J. Yanes. 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. See 
MEAT AND MEAT INSPECTION. 


BURMA. See INDIA. 


BURTON, THeEoporE E. An American legis- 
lator, representative to Congress (Republican) 
from the Twenty-first Ohio District. He was 
born at Jefferson, Ohio, on Dec. 20, 1851, at- 
tended Iowa College and Oberlin College, gradu- 
ating from the latter institution in 1872; and 
was admitted to the bar in 1875. He was elected 
representative to Congress in 1888 and was a 
member of each succeeding Congress, with the ex- 
ception of the Fifty-second (1891-3), having 
been elected to his tenth term in 1908. As a 
representative, he won distinction for his efficient 
work in connection with the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, of which he was Chairman, and 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, to 
which subjects he had devoted much study. In 1907 
at the solicitation of the Republican leaders, both 
National and State, he ran for mayor of Cleve- 
land against Tom L. Johnson. but was defeated. 
After the election of a Republican State legisla- 
ture in 1908 was assured, he announced himself 
as a candidate for United States Senator to 
succeed J. B. Foraker (q.v.). His principal 
opponent for the nomination was Charles P. 
Taft, a brother of the President-elect, and a bit- 
ter factional fight, which at one time threatened 
to disrupt the party in Ohio, was only averted 
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by the withdrawal in December, 1908, of both 
Mr. Taft and Senator Foraker. This action in- 
sured Mr. Burton’s_ election. He is the 
author of Financial Crises and Periods of Com- 
mercial Depression (1902) and a Biography of 
John Sherman (1906). See Oxzo. 

BUSCH, WirHerm. A German caricaturist 
and rhymester, died on Jan. 9, 1908. He was 
born on April 15, 1832, in Wiedensahl, near 
Stadthagen, Hanover, the son of a merchant, 
and studied engineering in the Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Hanover, but turned to art and studied 
painting in the academies of Ditisseldorf, Ant- 
werp and Munich. The exactness required of the 
ele ary was not to his liking, however, 
nor had he the painter’s love of beauty. On 
the other hand, he had talent, originality and a 
broad sense of humor, and these qualities found 
expression in a series of satirical caricatures, 
which he began to supply to the Fliegende 
Blatter in 1859. Thereafter he wrote books of 
comic verse, illustrated by his own rough but 
singularly expressive drawings, which made him 
enormously popular throughout Germany. The 
best known of his works are Maz und Moritz, 
translated by Hobert C. Brooks: Schnurrdibur ; 
der heilige Antonius; Hans Huckelbein der 
Unglicksrabe ; Die fromme Helene; Pater Filu- 
ctus; and Plisch und Plum. 

BUSSEY INSTITUTION. See Aagicut- 
TURAL EDUCATION. 

BUTTER. See Damyina. 

CAIRD, Epwarp. An English educator and 
philosopher, died Nov. 1, 1908. He was 
born in Greenock, Scotland, Mar. 20, 1835, and 

aduated at Oxford University in 1863, was 

ellow at Merton College in 1864-66. He was 
appointed professor of moral philosophy at 
Glasgow University in 1866, and served until 
1893, when he became master of _ Balliol 
College, Oxford. In 1901-02 he was Gifford 
lecturer on philosophy at Glasgow Uni- 
versity. His writings include: Social Philoso- 
phy and Religion of Comte (1885); The Critical 
Philosophy of Immanuel Kant (1889); Essays 
on Literature and Philosophy (1892); and The 
Evolution of Reltgton (1893). 

CALCIUM. See CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL. 

CALIFORNIA. One of the Pacific Coast 
States of the United States. Its area is 158,297 
square miles, of which 2,205 miles are water. 
Its population in 1900 was 1,485,000. Accord- 
ing to the Federal estimate of 1908 the popula- 
tion in that year was 1,702,377. By estimates 
of 1906 the population of the largest cities was as 
follows: San Francisco, 375,000; Los Angeles, 290,- 
000; Oakland, 80,500; Sacramento 35,000. 

MINERAL PropucTion. California has long 
been notable as one of the chief States in the 
production of gold. From the beginning of 
gold mining in 1848 to Jan., 1908, records 
compiled by the State Mining Bureau show 
that gold has been produced to the value of 
$1,469,513,691. Although the yearly production 
has fallen off from the vast totals of the first 
fifteen or twenty years, it shows a remarkabl 
even rate in the value of the gold produced. 
In the past ten years the banner year for pro- 
duction was 1905 when the value of the gold 
mined was $19,197,043. In the two years suc- 
ceeding, the production has shown some falling 
off. The value for the product of 1906 was 
$18,732,452, while for 1907 it was $16,727,928. 
In the production of gold California is outranked 
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only by Colorado. Silver was produced in 
1907 to the value of $751,646, as compared with 
$817,830 in 1906. The. production of copper 
in California has shown a steady increase in 
the last five years. The production in 190/ 
was 32,602,945 pounds, valued at $6,341,387. 
The production in 1906 was 28,726,448 pounds, 
valued at $5,532,712. In 1905, 16,997,489 
pqunds were produced with a value of $2,650,- 
605. The total production of copper for 
twenty-one years has been 291,739,742 pounds, 
with a value of $44,034,008. Almost the entire 
quicksilver output of the country comes from 
California. In 1907 there were produced 17,431 
flasks of 75 pounds each, valued at $662,544. 
In 1906, 20,310 flasks were produced, valued at 
$730,808. The decrease in hydraulic mining 
of gold and the decreased amount of gold and 
silver required by amalgamation process, to- 
gether with the increased tendency to ship ores 
of the precious metals to smelters have tended 
to reduce the local demand for quicksilver. 
California ranks second among the States in 
the production of petroleum, being surpassed 
only by the Oklahoma-Kansas field, which took 
first rank in 1907. The production of the Cali- 
fornia field in 1907 was 39,748,375 barrels as 
against 33,098,598 barrels in 1906. In the 
value of the product California ranks sixth 
among the States. The oil produced in 1907 
was valued at $14,699,956. There has been 
great increase in the demand for crude oil for 
fuel purposes in the State during the last few 
years. During the year a new pipe line from 
the Midway District to Wade on the Southern 
Pacific, was completed by the Standard Oil 
Company. The price per barrel rose from 29 
cents in 1906 to 37 cents in 1907. The pro- 
duction of mineral water in California in 1907 
was 1,680,169 gallons, valued at $460,972, an 
increase in quantity of 192,194 gallons, and a 
decrease in value of $59,543 from the figures of 
1906. Calitornia ranked fifth in 1907 as a 
salt producing State. Its output was 626,693 
barrels or 87,737 short tons, valued at $302,- 
940. This is a decrease of 180,095 barrels or 
25,213 short tons, as compared with the pro- 
duction in 1906. The value, however, increased 
$11,412 over the value of 1906. The production 
of building and other stone is one of the most 
important industries of the State. In 1907, 
granite was produced to the value of $1,326,- 
324; trap rock, to the value of $1,029,749; 
sandstone, $437,738; marble, $183,285; lime- 
stone, $177,333, or a total value of all stone 
products of $3,134,429. California ranks eighth 
among the States in the production of stone. 
A great proportion of the asphalt produced in 
the United States was derived from California. 
In 1907, 79,718 tons were produced, valued at 
$1,058,400, as compared with 77,756 tons, 
valued at $777,560 in 1906. California ranks 
eighth among the States in the production of 
clay products. There were produced in 1907, 
products of clay to the value of $5,740,037, as 
compared with products to the value of $4,- 
364,230 in 1906. Precious stones are mined 
more extensively in this State than in any other 
State in the Union. 

Mining conditions in- California were some- 
what improved during 1908 over 1907, and it 
was estimated that an important increase in out- 
put would be shown. In 1907 there was a decided 
falling off in the gold yield as compared with 
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the previous year. Twelve new dredges were 
installed for placer mining, and commenced 
operations in 1908. There were during the 
year seventy dredges operating in the gold 
fields of the State. The largest production of 
the silver output of the State is derived from 
copper smelting operations, though a consider- 
able amount comes from quartz and placer 
mining. Smelters that were idle in 1907, 
became active in 1908, so that it is possible that 
a larger silver yield will result. This is true 
also of copper. The lead output may show a 
decided increase, but a diminished zinc yield 
fsexpected. Notwithstanding the drought which 
affected the quartz and ae mining of the 
State materially, the final figures of gold, sil- 
ver, copper and lead production for Cali- 
fornia in 1908 are expected to show a general 
increase as compared with the total yield in 
1907. The estimates of the Director of the 
Mint gives the California output of gold in 1908 
as $19,581,570, as compared with $16,853,5vyu 
in 1907. 

AGRICULTURE AND Stock Rarsina. The 
acreage, production and value of the principal 
crops in 1908, according to figures of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, were 
as follows: Corn, 1,600,000 bushels, valued at 
$1,408,000, from 50,000 acres; winter wheat, 
11,680,000 bushels, valued at $11,914,000, from 
800,000 acres; oats, 6,700,000 bushels, valued 
at $4,489,000, from 200,000 acres; barley, 25,- 
427,000 bushels, valued at $18,816,000, from 1,- 
082,000 acres; rye, 792,000 bushels, valued at 
$697,000, from 66,000 acres; potatoes, 5,243,000 
bushels, valued at $4,037,000, from 49,000 
acres; hay, 817,000 tons, valued at $10,825,000, 
from 605,000 acres. As compared with 1907 
there was a decrease in the production of corn 
which in that year was 1,836,000 bushels and 
in winter wheat, of which 20,520,000 bushels 
were produced. The barley also fell off in pro- 
duction, the crop in 1907 being 30,056,000 
bushels. The rye crop also showed substantial 
decrease, the production in 1907 being 1,250,000 
bushels. Hay also fell off in the amount pro- 
duced, which in 1907 was 1,115,000 tons. The de- 
crease in the wheat acreage has gone on almost 
continuously since 1900, the acreage in 1907 
being considerably less than half the maximum 
acreage of 1893. The acreage in wheat in 1908 
declined considerably from that of 1907, which 
was 1,368,000. In the production of barley 
the State ranked second in 1907. The production 
of citrous fruits has steadily increased in the 
last few years. The State ranks second in the 
production of beet sugar. The estimated product 
in 1908 was 91,400 ‘ong tons. The number of 
farm animals on Jan. 1, 1909, was as follows: 
Horses. 412,000; mules. 83,000; milch cows, 430,- 
000; other cattle, 1,155,000; sheep, 2,325,000; 
swine, 562,000. In recent years there has been 
a decrease in the number of sheep in the State. 
The estimated value of the wool clip in 1908 was 
$1,854,000. 

MANUFACTURES. Between the census of 1900 
and that of 1905 California made very consid- 
erable progress in manufacturing. The census 
of 1905 covered only those establishments classed 
as factories, but in these there was an increase 
in the average number of wage-earners employed 
from 77,224 in 1900 to 100,355 in 1905, and in 
the value of products from $257,385,000 in 1900 
to $367,218,000 in 1905. ‘this was an increase 
in the number of wage-earners of 30 per cent., 
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and in value of products of 29.9 per cent. It is 
worthy of note that only 1583 of the wage-earn- 
ers in 1905 were children under 16, and only 
14,084 were women. In the canning and pre- 
serving of fruits and vegetables California far 
surpasses any other State. This industry rose 
from third rank among the State’s industries in 
1900 to first rank in 1905. In the latter year it 
reported 167 establishments, 7138 wage-earners, 
and products valued at $23,809,988. The in- 
crease in the latter item in five years was 77 
per cent. Of the total value of production in 
1900, $7,340,059 was credited to canned fruits 
and only $2,911,520 to dried fruits; in 19085, 
however, the canned fruits were credited with 
only $6,978,083 and the dried with $13,800,601. 
The principal fruits canned were peaches, apri- 
cots, and pears; and those dried were raisins, 
prunes, peaches, and apricots. Other leading 
industries, with the value or products of each 
in 1905, and in parentheses the percen of 
increase in value since 1900 were as follows: 
Flour and grist-mill products, $20,202,542 (54.9 
per cent.) ; lumber and timber products, $18,275,- 
891 (57.7 per cent.); slaughtering and meat 
packing, $21,795,694 (38.7 per cent.); printing 
and publishing, $17,400,953 (81 per cent.) ; plan- 
ing mill products, $13,903,483 (189 per cent.) ; 
railway shop work, $9,836,332 (30 per cent.) ; 
tanned, curried and finished leather, $8,072,257 
(9 per cent.) ; cheese, butter and condensed milk, 
$7,820,937 (118 per cent.); malt liquors, $7,- 
510,958 (48.5 per cent.) ; vinous liquors, $6,688,- 
620 (69 per cent.); tinsmithing, coppersmith- 
ing, and sheet-iron working, $5,937,821 (12.5 per 
cent.) ; refining petroleum, $5,748,598 (721 per 
cent.). San Francisco was credited with three- 
eighths of the total value of manufactured pro- 
ducts in 1905, or $137,788,233, and with an in- 
crease of 28.7 per cent. in the value of its pro- 
duct since 1900. At the same time Los Angeles 
was credited with 9.4 per cent. of the total value, 
or $34,814,475, with an increase of 130 per 
cent. during the five years. 

EDUCATION. The total number of school cen- 
sus children in the State at the close of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1908 was 457,048, a gain 
over the same period in 1907 of 22,443. ere 
were enrolled in the primary, grammar, evening, 
kindergarten, and high schools of the State 
347,193 pupils. There were in these schools 
10,222 teachers, of whom 911 were’ men. 
The average length of school term in 1908 was 
192 days in the high schools, and 171 days in the 
lower schools; the average expense for education 
in the high schools per pupil, was $68.09, while 
in the elementary schools it was $25.91. The 
total expenditure for public education during 
the year was $14,422,704.87. This includes ex- 
penditures for kindergarten, evening schools, pri- 
mary, grammar and high schools, but does not 
include expenditures for the State Polytechnic 
School, the reform schools, the norma] schools, 
of which there are five, and the University of 
California. The valuation of schoolhouses, sites, 
libraries, etc., in 1908 was $34,738,533. The 
public schools have in their libraries 1,959,983 
volumes; each school district has a stated sum 
to expend for books each year. The high schools 
in the State have made great gains in the last 
few years, since the provision for State aid to 
each school, which in 1908 amounted to $652.28 
per school, and $10.50 per pupil in average 
daily attendance, one-third of the money being 
apportioned to the school on the basis of its 
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being a school, and two-thirds on the average 
daily attendance. 

FINANCE. The report of the State Treasurer 
showed a balance at the close of the fiscal year, 
ending June 30, 1907 of $7,149,904.24. The re- 
ceipta during the fiscal year, ended June 30, 
1908 were $15,514,801.47. The expenditures for 
the same period were $15,359,659.75, leaving a 
balance on hand June 30, 1908 of $7,305,045.96. 
The State trust funds on deposit in banks on 
June 30, 1908, amounted to $3,668,150. The re- 
ceitts from the county treasurers for the fiscal 
year 1908 were $9,267,046.33. Of this $4,368,- 
579.12 was for the general fund; $3,970,726.56 
for the school fund; $348,863.97 for the State 
University fund, and $139,515.69 for the interest 
and sinking fund. The legislators at the session 
of 1907 passed an act permitting the deposit in 
banks of money belonging to the State. The 
amount of interest on deposits collected to June 
30, 1908 was $48,890.09. The amount of the 
deposits at the end of the year was $4,257,350. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The average 
population of the State institutions for the year 
ending June 30, 1908, was as follows: Asylum for 
the Insane at Stockton, 1849; at Napa, 1690; at 
Agnew, 718; at Ukiah, 780; at Patton, 996; 
Home for Feeble Minded Children at Eldridge, 
655; Institution for the Deaf and Blind at 
Berkeley, 206; Home for Adult Blind at Oak- 
land, 110; State Reform School at Whittier, 300; 
Preston School of Industry, at Ione, 292; Fol- 
som State Prison, 1992; San Quentin State 
Prison, 1620. The county hospitals and alms- 
houses had, on June 20, 1908, 1528 inmates, and 
the county jails had on the same date, 1384 in- 
mates. There were admitted to the county hos- 
pitals during the year ending June 30, 1908, 17,- 
494 persons, and there were admitted to the coun- 
ty jails during that year, 22,838 persons. The 
total cost of maintaining the State institutions 
for the fiscal year was $1,929,758. Of this, 
$1,042,229 was expended for the maintenance 
of the State insane hospitals. 

PoLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
meeting of the State Legislature in 1908, and 
no elections for State officers. The legislature 
of 1907 provided for submission to the vote of 
the people an amendment providing for a direct 
primary Jaw. This amendment was adopted at 
the election of Nov. 3. The troubles between 
the Japanese and the natives in San Francisco 
which became acute in 1907, had so far sub- 
sided in 1908 as to become insignificant. There 
was a slight outbreak in Napa, in April, when 
a Japanese laundryman was assaulted by a 
mob of men and boys. The suit of the Japa- 
nese residents against the City and City Council 
of San Francisco to recover damages for mob 
violence on May 20, 1907, was settled on 
Mar. 26 by a compromise, by which judgment 
for the Japanese was found for $450. In 
January, the California State Commission 
undertook an investigation of the Southern 
Pacific, the Santa Fe and the Salt Lake Route 
railroads to see if violations had been made 
of the law against rebating by railroads. A 
note of the visit of the fleet of the United 
States Navy on its Pacific cruise to California 

rts will be found in the paragraph Navy, 
in the article UNITED STATES. 

San Francisco. The prosecution against 
city officials and others for alleged corruption 
received a severe blow on Jan. 9, when the 
three Justices of the District Court of Appeals 
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handed down a decision setting aside the judg- 
ment of the lower court in the French restau- 
rant case, on which Eugene F. Schmitz, the 
former mayor, was convicted on June 13, 1907, 
and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment in 
the State penitentiary. Sohmitz had been 
found guilty on evidence that he had shared in 
“fees” paid to Abraham Ruef by the proprietors 
of certain restaurants, in return for which 
they were permitted to carry on illegitimate 
business. Ruef had pleaded guilty to the 
charge of extorting these “fees” from restaurant 
keepers. According to the decision of the Ap- 
pellate Court the compelling of the French 
restaurants to pay these “fees” by Ruef was 
not a crime according to the laws of the State, 
even though he shared them with Schmitz. 
The judges declared further that the indict- 
ment against Schmitz was invalid because it 
contained no allegation of a threat to injure 
property, and did not charge any threat to do 
unlawful injury. To threaten to hold up the 
license of these persons, or to do so actually, 
declared the court, was not an unlawful ‘act. 
The court also criticised the conduct of the 
trial and commented adversely on rulings made 
by Judge Dunne, who presided. The effect of 
this decision was to invalidate the four remain- 
ing charges for extortion against Ruef and 
Schmitz, and to render void the confession of 
Ruef, as the facts which he confessed were 
decided not to be criminal. 

There still remained against Schmitz about 
forty indictments for bribery, and against Ruef 
126 indictments, charging the same crime. The 
prosecution appealed to the State Supreme 
Court against this decision, but this body on 
Mar. 9 refused to grant a rehearing ana 
confirmed the decision of the Appellate Court 
that the offense charged was not a felony, in a 
legal sense. On Mar. 21 the remaining in- 
dictments for extortion pending against 
Schmitz were dismissed, and he was released on 
bail, awaiting trial on other charges. The trial 
of Ruef also failed on this technicality. 

Following the decision of the Appellate 
Court noted above, Prosecuting Attorney Lang- 
don, on Jan. 19, announced that Abraham 
Ruef would be put on trial on one of the charges 
of bribery pending against him. At the same 
time he made publica contract made with Ruef 
in May, 1907, by the terms of which the latter 
was to receive almost complete immunity from 
prosecution, in consideration of his giving evi- 
dence against edch and every defendant brought 
to trial in the graft cases. This immunity did 
not apply to the Schmitz case, then on trial, 
in which it was agreed that Ruef was to plead 
guilty. Mr. Langdon asserted that Ruef did 
not live up to his agreement when Tirey L. 
Ford, counsel for the United Railways, was 
tried for and acquitted of bribery in Dec., 
1907. In declaring this immunity void, the 
prosecution asserted that it was moved to take 
this action by Ruef’s failure to keep his agree- 
ment, and by the absolute refusal of Judges 
Dunne and Lawlor to countenance any im- 
munity. 

On Mar. 26 three additional indictments 
were found against Ruef and also against 
Patrick Calhoun, president of the United 
Railways, and Tirey L. Ford, general counsel 
of the same corporation. Ford, who had been 
tried twice before, one trial resulting in a dis- 
agreement and one in an acquittal, was ac- 
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quitted on a third indictment on May 2. Other 
indictments were pending. Ruef was again 
placed on trial, this time on an _ indictment 
charging him with the bribery of Phillips, one 
of the former supervisors, in connection with 
the trolley franchise. This trial ended on 
May 21 with a disagreement by the jury, which 
held that Ruef and the supervisors were accom- 
plices, and therefore the testimony of the latter 
against Ruef could not be accepted. On July 
6, Ruef, who for six months had been held in 
the common jail, secured bail of $1,500,000, 
and was set at liberty in spite of the efforts 
of the prosecution to prevent such action. Pub- 
lic sentiment in San Francisco, which at the 
beginning of the graft prosecutions in 1907, had 
been strongly in sympathy with the movement, 
for various reasons, became, during 1908, luke- 
warm, and in some instances, hostile. This 
was due in part to certain methods employed 
by the prosecutors to secure evidence, and in 
part to their attempts to fasten crime upon 
prominent business men of the city. The posi- 
tion of Rudolph Spreckels, under whose finan- 
cial support the prosecution was undertaken 
and carried on, became increasingly difficult. 
On July 21, President Roosevelt sent him a 
letter which, in part, read as follows: 

“Now and then you and Mr. Heney and 
the others who are associated with you must 
feel downhearted when you see men guilty 
of atrocious crimes who, for some cause or 
other, succeed in escaping punishment, and 
especially when you see men of wealth, of high 
business and, in a sense, of high social stand- 
ing, banded together against you. My dear sir, 

want you to feel that your experience is 
simply the experience of all of us who are 
engaged in this fight. There is no form of 
slander and wicked falsehood which will not 
as a matter of course be employed against all 
men engaged in such a strugzlie. 

“Now, I do hope that: you and your col- 
leagues will treat all this bitterness with en- 
tire disregard. It is of small consequence to 
you or to any of us who are engaged in this 
work, whether men think well or ill of us 
personally; but it is of very great consequence 
that we should do the work without flinching, 
on the one hand, and on the other hand, with- 
out losing our good humor and common sense, 
without becoming angered and irritated to a 
degree that will in any way cause us to lose 
our heads, 

“You have heart-breaking difficulties with 
which to contend. You have to fight not only 
the banded powers of evil, but, alas! that it 
should be said, the supineness and indifference 
of many good men whose zealous support you 
had a right to feel you could rely upon. Do 
not be discouraged; don’t flinch. You are in a 
fight for plain decency—for the plain democracy 
of the people who believe in honesty and in 
fair dealing as between man and man. Do 
not become disheartened. Keep up the fight.” 

On August 19, Rucf was again held for trial. 
The case was the alleged bribery of Furey, a 
former supervisor, to vote for the granting of 
an overhead trolley franchise to the United 
Railways. On Oct. 29, E. A. S. Blake, who had 
been convicted of attempting to bribe a member 
of the jury, confessed in court that he carried 
an offer from one of Ruef’s attorneys to pay 
$1000 if the juror voted for acquittal. The juror 
told the district attorney, and as a result, Blake 
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was convicted. After his conviction he testified 
that the attorneys of Ruef offered him $10,000 if 
he would keep silence. On Nov. 13, Francis J. 
Heney, who was prosecuting the case against Ruief, 
was shot, during a recess of the court, by one 
Morris Haas, a saloon keeper, whom Heney had 
rejected as a juror on account of his criminal rec- 
ord. The shet was not fatal, and Mr. Heney recov- 
ered within a few weeks. Haas committed suicide 
in jail, on Nov. 16, by shooting himself. As a re- 
sult of the shooting of Heney, and the conse- 
quent arousing of public feeling, Ruef’s bail was 
cancelled and he was again committed to jail. 
His trial was resumed on Nov. 16. The jury 
rendered a verdict of guilty on Dec. 10. On 
Dec. 29, Ruef was sentenced to fourteen 
years’ imprisonment and steps were at once taken 
by his attorneys to appeal the case to higher 
courts. It was announced that the trial of Pat- 
rick Calhoun, the head of the United Railways, 
would begin on Jan. 5. 

The rebuilding of the city was carried on on 
a large scale during 1908. The business edifices 


‘constructed are much larger than those which 


existed previous to the fire of 1906. The popu- 
lation lost at the time of the fire was practically 
rh ee by the end of 1908. For measures 
taken to stamp out the bubonic plague in the 
city, see PLAGUE. 

The final accounts of the relief fund, contri- 
buted for -the relief of the sufferers from the 
fire and earthquake of April, 1906, were pub- 
lished on Dec. 27. A_ total of $9,000,000 
was expended, and the balance of the funds on 
hand was $397,267. This was turned over to 
the hospitals and charitable institutions of San 
Francisco. The relief corporation provided and 
assisted in providing for about 8,000 homes in 
San Francisco or shelter for 30,000 persons at a 
cost of $1,900,000. Most of the structures built 
were of a permanent character. A home for the 
aged and infirm was built and presented to the 
State at a cost of $374.567. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS. In the Repub- 
lican State Convention, held on May 14, for the 
selection of delegates to the National Convention, 
the delegates at large were instructed to vote for 
W. H. Taft for president. The Democratic Con- 
vention for the same purpose was held on May 
19, and the delegates were instructed for W. J. 
Bryan for president. In the election of Nov. 3, 
the vote was as follows: Taft. 214.398; Bryan, 
127,492: Chafin, 11,770; Debs, 28.659. 

STATE OFFICERS. Governor, Jas. N. Gillett; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Warren Porter; Secretary 
of State, C. F. Curry; Treasurer, W. R. Wil- 
liams; Comptroller, A. B. Nye; Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, J. B. Lauck; Attorney-General, V. S. Webb; 
Superintendent of Education, Ed. Hyatt; Com- 
missioner of Insurance, E. Myron Wolfe; Com- 
missioner of Lands, W. S. Kingsbury—all Re- 
publicans. 

JupictaRy. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, W. 
H. Beatty; Associate Justices, H. Melvin, Lu- 
cien Shaw, F. M. Angellotti, Lucien Sloss, F. 
W. Henshaw, W. G. Lorigan; Clerk, F. L. 
Caughey—all Republicans. 

The legislature of 1909 is composed of 30 
Republicans and 10 Democrats in the Senate, 
and 60 Republicans, 18 Democrats and 18 Labor 
Unionists in the House. The representatives in 
Congress will be found in the article UNITED 
STATES, section Congress. 

CALIFORNIA, Utverstry or. An insti- 
tution of higher learning at Berkeley and 
San Francisco, Cal., founded in 1868. There 
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are 23 regents, six of them ex-officio State 
oificers, the remainder appointed by the Governor 
and approved by the Senate. In addition to ten 
colleges at Berkeley, the University includes 
colleges of law, medicine, dentistry, and pharma- 
cy, and an institute of art at San Francisco, the 
Marine Biological Laboratory at San Diego, and 
the Lick Observatory at Mount Hamilton. All 
of the colleges require for entrance high school 
graduation, except the Medical Department, 
which requires the previous completion of two 
years in college, and the course in law leading 
to the degree of J. D., which requires the pre- 
vious completion of three years. The College 
of Agriculture includes the U. S. Agricultural 
experiment station, with sub-stations in various 
parts of the State and an elaborate system of 
bulletins and reports, and the University Farm 
at Davis, Yolo county. The University con- 
ducts also a summer session, a department of 
university extension, and issues seventeen series 
of departmental publications. The attendance 
in 1907-08 was 3,859. In Arts there were 1,453 
students, two-thirds of them women. In Applied 
Science, 827; 324 graduate students; 177 in 
Commerce; 132 in Agriculture; 180 in Art. 
All of the other departments registered less 
than one hundred students. The endowment of 
the University was $4,121,800 (June 30, 1908). 
The annual income was $1,182,400, for the year 
ending June 30, 1908, of which 55.68 per cent. 
came from the State. No tuition is charged to 
students of California. Non-residents of Cali- 
fornia pay $20 a year. The most notable build- 
ings are the Hearst Memorial Mining Building, 
cost, $644,000; California Hall, $264,000, and 
the Doe Library, $650,000, all built of white 
granite, in modern fireproof construction, and 
the Greek Theatre, the gift of Wm. Randolph 
Hearst, an open-air theatre, holding 8,000 per- 
sons; all building operations are in accordance 
with the Phebe 8. Hearst Plan, secured by an 
international architectural competition. All de- 
partments are open to women. Military drill is 
required of the men undergraduates in_ the 
freshman and sophomore classes. The library 
contains 225,000 volumes and 100,000 manu- 
scripts. Benj. Ide Wheeler has been president 
since 1899. 


CAMBODIA. A French protectorate in 
Indo-China. Area, about 37,400 square miles, 
exclusive of the cessions made by Siam in 1904 
and 1907, embracing about 16,000 square miles 
(see Frexcn Inpo-Cu1na). The population 
was estimated in 1906 at 1,237,864, including 
250,000 Chinese, 40,000 Malays, and a few 
hundred Europeans. Four-fifths of the popula- 
tion live in the riverine country. Pnom-Penh, 
the capital, has 46,000 inhabitants. The agri- 
cutural products include rice, maize, betel-nuts, 
sugar, coffee, tobacco, cinnamon, silk, etc. Cam- 
odia is the principal centre of cotton produc- 
tion in Indo-China. Cotton is cultivated along 
the banks of the Mekong, and is of longer fibre 
than the East Indian variety. The whole pro- 
duction is exported. The industry is managed 

Chinese, who make advances to the culti- 
vators on their crops. There was one cotton- 
ginning mill, erected by a Frenchman, provided 
with American machinery, worked by a French 
engineer, and owned by a Chinaman. The 
Product is shipped to Japan. The pepper pro- 
duction amounts to 1,700,000 pounds annually. 
The number of cattle is reported to be 350,000. 
The imports and exports, included in those of 
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French Indo-China, pass mainly through Saigon, 
Cochin-China. There is a French Superior 
Resident at the capital. King Lisowath 
ascended the throne in 1904. The local budget 
for 1908 balanced at 2,582,000 dollars (1 dollar 
= about 42% cents). 


CAMERUN. Sec KAMERUN. 


CAMPAIGN, PRESIDENTIAL. See PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CAMPAIGN. 


CAMPBELL, Lewis. A _ Scotch Greek 
scholar and educator, died on Oct. 25, 1908. 
He was born in Edinburgh on Sept. 3, 1830, 
and was educated at Glasgow University, at 
Trinity College, Oxford, (where he was awarded 
a scholarship) and at Balliol. In 1855 he 
became a fellow at Queen’s College, (Oxford), 
and he was a tutor there in 1856-58, when he 
became vicar of Milford, where he remained 
until 1863, in which year he was called to the 
chair of Greek at St. Andrews, where he taughu 
until his retirement in 1892. An LL.D. of 
Glasgow and a D.Litt. of Oxford, Campbell was 
a combination of the old type of British scholar- 
ship—so wide were his interests—and of the 
new—so thoroughly was he master of Plato 
and Sophocles. With W. Garnett he wrote 
(2nd ed., 1884), a Life of Clerk Mazvwell, the 
physicist. He edited Jowett’s Theological 
Essays (1906) and Jowett’s Epistles of St. 
Paul (38rd ed., 1895), and with Evelyn Ab- 
bott Jovwett’s Letters (1898). Abbott and 
Campbell wrote the excellent Life of Jowett 
(1897). With Jowett, Campbell had edited 
Plato’s Republic (1894); and with Abbott, he 
edited Sophocles (1886), an abridgement of his 
greatest work, an edition of Sophocles (1879- 
81). He edited Plato’s Sophistes, Politicus and 
Theetetus. His metrical version of Sophocles 
(1883)is superior to Plumptre’s; and Camp- 
bell’s translation (1900) of -£schylus in 
English verse is equalled only by Jebb’s. Among 
his other important works are: A Guide to 
Greek Tragedy (1891), Religion tn Greek Lit- 
erature (1898), and Tragic Drama in .Eschylus, 
Sophocles and Shakespeare (1904). 


CAMPBELL-BANNERMANN, Sir HENry. 
A British statesman, Prime Minister from 1905 
to 1908, died in London on April 22, 1908. He 
was born at Stracathro in Scotland on Sept. 
7, 1836, the son of Sir James Campbell. He 
assumed the name Bannerman in 1872 in ac- 
cordance with the will of an uncle. He gradu- 
ated at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1858, 
and entered Parliament in 1868 as Liberal 
representative of the Stirling Burghs, which he 
continued to represent until his death. He 
wag Fiancial Secretary of the War Office in the 
Gladstone government in 1870-74 and again in 
1880-82; Secretary to the Admiralty in 1880- 
84, and Chief Secretary for Ireland in 1884-85. 
He was Secretary of State for War in the short- 
lived Liberal ministry of 1886, and likewise 
from 1892 to 1895 during the administrations 
of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Rosebery. In 1899 
he was elected leader of the Liberal party in 
succession to Sir William Vernon Harcourt, 
and after the Liberal victory of 1905 became 
Prime Minister. He resigned April 5, 1908, 
because of failing health. His party leadership 
of the minority first fell in the difficult days 
of the Boer War, his opposition to which 
caused a break in the party, which it took some 
years to repair. The chief achievement of his 
administration was the establishment of respon- 
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sible government in the Transvaal. A contest 
with the peers was precipitated by their 
amendment of the Education Bill and was left 
as a legacy to his successor. Sir Henry, or “u.-B.,” 
as he was familiarly known, was a man of 
kindly personality and great tact as a party 
leader, but of indomitable steadfastness in 
matters of principle. See GreaT BRITAIN. 
CAMPBELLITES, or CAMPBELL BAP- 
TISTS. A name sometimes applied to tue 
Disciples of Christ (q. v.). 
CAMPHOR. See Formosa. 
CANADA, DoMINION or. A British posses- 
sion in North America. Its area, exclusive of 
the Canadian portion of the Great Lakes, the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and territorial seas, and 
population (1901), by provinces, are as follows: 


Pop- 
Area, ; 

8q. miles ni 
| 


Prince Edward Island .. 2,184 103,259 
Nova Scotia ............ 21,428 459 574 
New Brunswick 27,985 331,120 
Quebec: -)3ss5.sshecsedend, 351,873 1,648,898 
Ontario. ssi sissies ced 260,862 2,182,947 
Manitoba .............008 73,732 256,211 
British Columbia ........ 312,630 178,657 
Alberta ......c cece cece ee 253,540 72,841 
Saskatchewan ........... 250,650 91,460 
Territorics ............0.. | 1,922,735 158,940 
| | 
TOUBIS: 2h octecreeeads | 3,745,574 | 6,371,315 


Alberta and Saskatchewan were formed into 
provinces in 1905, and their population as given 
above was that contained in 1901 within their 
present limits. The population of Canada in 
1901 consisted of 2,751,708 males and 2,619,607 
females. The natives of Canada numbered 4,- 
671,815; of the British Islands, 390,019; of 
British possessions, 15,864 (12,432 of Newfound- 
land); of Austria-Hungary, 28,407; China, 17,- 
043; France, 7,994; Germany, 27,300; Iceland, 
6,057; Italy, 6,854; Japan, 4,674; Norway and 
Sweden, 10,256; Russia, 31,231; United States, 
127,899. The religious and denominations most 
numerously represented in 1901 were: Roman 
Catholic, 2,229,600; Methodist, 916,886; Presby- 
terian, 842,442; Anglican, 680,620; Baptist, 316,- 
477; Lutheran, 92,524; Mennonite, 31,797; Con- 
gregational, 28,293; Greek Catholic, 15,630; Dis- 
ciples, 14,900; Dukhobor, 8,775; Jewish, 16,401; 
Buddhist, 10,407; Confucian, 5,115; Pagan, 15,- 
107; Agnostic, 3,613. The population classed as 
rural numbered 3,349,516 in 1901, and as ur- 
ban, 2,021,799. The number of Indians in 1901] 
was 99,010. 

A special census of the Northwest Provinces 
in 1906 gives Manitoba a population of 808,863 
(466,257 males, 342,606 females) ; Alberta, 185,- 
412 (108,283 males, 77,129 females) ; and Saskat- 
chewan, 257,763 (152,791 males, 104,972 females). 
The cities having over 10,000 inhabitants in 
1901 were as follows (the 1906 figures being for 
cities in the Northwest Provinces): Brandon 
(1906), 10,408; Brantford, 16,619; Calgary 
(1906), 11,967: Charlottetown, 12.080; Edmon- 
ton (1906), 11,167; Guelph, 11,496; Halifax, 
40,832; Hamilton, 52,634; Hull, 13.993; King- 
ston, 17,961; London, 37,976; Mile End, 10,933; 
Montreal, 267,730; Ottawa, the capital of the 
Dominion, 59,928; Peterborough, 11,239; Que- 
bec, 68,840; Ste. Conégonde, 10,912; St. Henri, 
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21,192; St. John, N. B., 40,711; St. Thomas, 11.,- 
485; Sherbrooke, 11,765; Toronto, 208,040; Val- 
leyfield, 11,055; Vancouver, 27,010; Victoria, 
20,816; Windsor, 12,153; Winnipeg, 42,430 
(1906, 90,153). 

The number of immigrants into Canada in 
1906-07 (9 months) was 252,038; in 1907-08, 
262,469. In the latter year, 120,182 were Brit- 
ish and 68,312 American. The total immigra- 
tion during the nine fiscal years 1900-1908 was 
1,097,689 (449,363 British and 333,760 American). 
At the beginning of 1908 the Immigration De- 
partment took steps to restrict all immigration 
likely to congest the labor market during the in- 
dustrial depression. The total number of arrivals 
at the ocean ports during the first 9 months of 
1908 was 81,977, against 191,020 during the same 
period in 1907. The immigration from the United 
States during the same period was 45,653, 
against 44,809 during the same period in 1907. 
The total immigration during the 9 months was 
127,630, against 235,829 during the same period 
in 1907. 

EpucaTION. There is no centralized system 
of education, which is controlled exclusively by 
the Provinces. In Alberta and Saskatchewan 
school attendance is compulsory between the 
ages of 7 and 12 years inclusive, for at least 16 
weeks each year, eight of which must be consec- 
utive. In British Columbia education is com- 
pulsory between the ages of 7 and 14 years for 
six months each year. In Manitoba education 
is free up to 16 years of age, but not compul- 
sory. In New Brunswick education is compul- 
sory from 7 to 12 years of age. In Nova Scotia 
education is nominally compulsory between the 
ages of 6 and 16 years of age for at least 120 
days each year, but exceptions are numerous 
from the 12th year. In Ontario education is 
compulsory between 8 and 14 years of age for 
the full term of each year. In Quebec the pay- 
ment of the fees of school children is compul- 
sory, but attendance is not compulsory. The 
policy of the Provinces also varies in regard to 
the relation of religion to the schools. In Que- 
bee the council of public instruction is divided 
into Protestant and Catholic committees, the 
latter being composed of bishops, and the schools 
for the two sects are entirely distinct. In Ontario, 
Alberta, and Saskatchewan also there frre sep- 
arate schools for Catholics. In Manitoba there 
are no separate schools, but 1eligious instruc- 
tion may be given to the pupils whose parents 
demand it. In the other Provinces the schools 
are non-sectarian. The school expenditure is met 
by provincial grants and local taxation, the 
latter averaging over two-thirds of the total for 
all the provinces. Following are some leading 
details respecting the primary and secondary 
schools in the various provinces: 

In Alberta there were, in 1907, 694 schools, 
of which 8 were Roman Catholic separate, with 
426 teachers and 34,338 pupils. The total ex- 
penditure was $1,894,791. The provincial nor- 
mal school had 97 students in course of the 

ear. 

‘ In British Columbia there were, in 1906-7, 
15 high and 373 elementary schools, with 735 
teachers and 30,039 pupils (1,355 in high 
schools). The total expenditure for the year 
was $864,771. The provincial normal school] had 
58 students. 

In Manitoba there were, in 1907, 1,943 schools 
with 2,480 teachers and 67,144 pupils. Includ- 
ed in the above were 7 high schools with 3,870 
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upils. The total expenditure for the year was 
$2,729,917. The provincial normal school had 
128 students, besides 272 special students. 

In New Brunswick there were in 1906-7, 1,766 
schools, with 1,874 teachers, and 66,422 pupils. 
The number of high school pupils, included in 
the above, was 1,913. The normal school had 
341 students in 1907-8. The University of New 
Brunswick had 147 students in 1907-8. 

In Nova Scotia there were, in 1907, 2,465 
schools, with 2,626 teachers and 100,007 pupils 
(7,646 in high schools). The total expenditure 
for the year was $1,040,805, of which $277,416 
was contributed by the province. 

In Ontario there were, in 1907, 5,819 public 
schools, with 8,859 teachers (exclusive of kin- 
dergarten and night school teachers), and 396,- 
716 pupils; 449 Roman Catholic separate 
schools, with 1034 teachers and 51,502 pupils; 
5 Protestant separate schools with 326 pupils; 
145 kindergartens, with 15,242 pupils; 20 
night schools, with 1,652 pupils; 143 high 
schools, with 750 teachers and 30,331 pupils; 
and 120 continuation schools, with 5,317 pupils. 
The total expenditure was $8,769,876. The 
proportion of the expenditure paid by the 
province was 9.28 per cent.; by local taxation, 
82.9 per cent.; and from other sources, 7.82 per 
cent. 

In Prince Edward Island there were, in 1907, 
479 schools, with 672 teachers and 19,036 
pupils. The total expenditure was $170,327. 

In Quebec there were, in 1906-7, 5,592 ele- 
mentary schools, with 6,630 teachers and 209,- 
880 pupils; 627 model schools, with 92,918 
pupils; 198 academies, with 44,818 pupils; 6 
normal schools, with 467 students; 7 schools 
annexed to normal schools, with 1,003 pupils; 
19 Roman Catholic classical colleges, with 
6,268 students; 4 universities, with 2,468 stu- 
dents; a school of art and design, with 2,257 
students; 57 night schools, with 6,140 pupils; 
and 4 schools for the deaf, dumb, and blind, 
with 537 pupils. There are separate Roman 
Catholic and Protestant elementary schools, 
gnode] schools, and academies. The total school 
revenue was $4,591,391, of which $1,517,741 
was from fees from subsidized institutions, 
$540,650 contributed by the province, and the 
yemainder from local taxation. 

FisHerRieEs. The value of the total yield of 
the fisheries of Canada in 1905 was $29,479,- 
562; in 1906, $26,279,485. The fish represent- 
ing the highest values in 1906 were: Dried cod, 
‘$3,353,875; fresh halibut, $683,840; fresh her- 
ring, $771,474; salted herring, $1,534,336; 
smoked herring, $3,704,403; fresh lobsters, 
$400,748; preserved lobsters, $2,522,179; fresh 
mackerel, $588,603; salted mackerel, $781,125; 
pickerel, $713,437; fresh salmon, $1,229,162; 
preserved salmon, $3,778,606; dry _ salted, 
pickled, and smoked salmon, $848,992; trout, 
:$791,467; whitefish, $906,759. The value of 
fur sealskins was $316,224. The total values of 
‘the catch of the various provinces in 1906 
were: British Columbia, $7,003,347; Manitoba 
and Territories, $1,492,923: New Brunswick, 
$4,905,225; Nova Scotia, $7,799,160; Ontario, 
$1,734,856; Prince Edward Island, $1,168,939; 
Quebec, $2,175,035. The distribution of fry 
from the Dominion hatcheries in 1907 amounted 
to the number of 813,979,350. Bounties 
amounting to $156,113 were paid by the Do- 
minion in 1907 to 25,920 fishermen. The total 
eexpenditures of the Dominion on fisheries 
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amounted to $693,685, including $204,837 on 
the protection service. Exclusive of the lobster 
fisheries, the Canadian fisheries employed in 
1907, 76,100 men and 1,430 vessels ot 40,827 
tons, valued at $2,841,875. 

MINING AND METALS. The total value of the 
mineral and metal production of Canada in 
1908 was approximately $87,323,849, against 
$86,842,765 in 1907. The approximate quanti- 
ties and values of the principal mineral prod- 
ucts of Canada in 1908 are shown in the fol- 
lowing: 


Quantity Value 

Asbestos, tons ......... 65,534 $2,547,507 
Portland cement, bbls... 2,665,289 3,709,063 
Coal, tons ...cceceacee. 10,904,466 25,567,235 
Copper, IDS. ......sseeee 64,361,636 8,500,885 
Corundum, tons ........ 1,039 100,389 
GOld, 220 weeaeeseneesess is 9,559,274 
Gypsum, tons .......... 340,964 675,701 
Lead, 1! 45,725,886 1,920,487 
MCR. oss ciisedtasevine sss 91,602 
Natural gas .........e0- 1,012,060 
Nickel, Ibs. .......eeee0- 19,143,111 8,231,538 
Petroleum, bbls. ....... 627,987 747,102 
Pig Iron (from Cana- 

dian ore), tons ...... 99,420 1,664,802 
Pyrites, tons .......... 47,336 224,824 
Salt, toms .........ee0e. 79,975 878,798 
Silver, OZ8. ......-2.00- 22,070,212 11,667,197 
Sewer pipes ..........6. 514,042 


The total pig iron production in 1907 was 
581,146 tons; in 1908, 563,672 tons. Nearly 
three-fourths of the cement output came from 
the vicinity of Owen Sound, Ontario, where the 
plants were employed to their full capacity, 
owing to the demand for concrete material for 
building the transcontinental railroad. The gold 
production in 1906 was valued at $11,495,201, 
as compared with $8,264,765 in 1907 and $9,- 
559,274 in 1908. The falling off in 1907 amount- 
ed to about 29 per cent. The production in 
Yukon alone fell from $5,257,739 in 1906 to 
about $3,150,000 in 1907, but increased to about 
$3,600,000 in 1908. The production of petroleum 
is practically all derived from the Ontario pe- 
ninsula, and has been estimated on the basis of 
the bounty of 114 cents per gallon paid by the 
Dominion government. The total bounty paid 
in 1908 was $277,193. About 440 wells were 
producing natural gas in 1907, of which 114 
were bored during the year. 

The following information is obtained from 
Provincial reports: In British Columbia in 1907 
the total mineral production amounted to $25,- 
882,560, against $24,980,546 in 1906. The pro- 
duction of placer gold was 41,450 ounces, 
valued at $828,000 (in 1906: $948,400); lode 
gold, 196,179 ounces, $4,055,020 (in 1906: $4,- 
630,639); silver, 2,745,448 ounces, $1,703,825; 
lead, 47,738,703 pounds, $2,291,458; copper, 
40,832,720 pounds, $8,166,544; coal, 1,800,067 
long tons, $6,300,235; coke, 222,913 tons, $1,- 
337.478; other minerals, $1,200,000. Compared 
with 1906, all the metals show a falling off 
both as to quantities and values, while coal and 
coke show an increase in both respects. The 
total mineral production of British Columbia 
from 1852 to 1907 inclusive amounted to $299,- 
526,282. 

The principal mineral products of Nova Sco- 
tia during the year ended Sep. 30, 1907, were as 
follows: Coal, 5,730,660 tons; coke, 493,102 
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tons; pig iron, mostly from imported ores, 
293,436 tons; limestone, 458,601 tons; gypsum, 
332,345 tons; gold, 15,006 ounces; cement, 58,- 
762 barrels. 

The mineral and metal production of Ontario 
in 1907 was valued at $25,019,373—the highest 
on record and showing an increase of 12 per 
cent. over 1906. The total number of employees 
was 13,613, who received $7,747,195 in wages. 
The values of the principa] mineral and metal 
products were: Gold, $66,399; silver, $6,157,- 
871; cobalt, $92,751; nickel, $2,271,616; copper, 
$1,045,511; iron ore, $482,532; pig iron (286,216 
tons), $4,716,857; brick and tile, $3,082,057; 
building and crushed stone, $675,000; Portland 
cement, $2,777,478; corundum, $242,608; lime, 
$418,700; crude petroleum, $1,049,631; salt, 
$432,936; sewer pipe, $435,088. The value of 
the output of the Cobalt District in 1908 was 
about $9,500,000. 

With the exception of a small output in Ver- 
mont and Georgia, Quebec supplies the bulk of 
the asbestos produced on the North American 
Continent. In 1908 a new asbestos field was 
discovered near Eastman, Quebec, 65 miles from 
the Danville mines and 100 miles from the 
Thetford, Black Lake, Broughton, and other 
mines. 

There are about 37,000 square miles of peat 
bogs in Canada, of which 25,000 square miles 
are in Alberta, skatchewan, and the Terri- 
tories, and 10,000 square miles in the Moose 
River basin of Ontario. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and val- 
ue of the field crops of the Dominion, except- 
ing British Columbia, in 1908 were as follows: 


Field crop. 


Area Yield | Value 
a a thee 


U. 8B. 
Acres. onal Dollara. 
Fall wheat ...... 770,400] 19,390,419! 16,253,000 
Spring wheat 5,839,900] 96,586,939| 74,975,000 
OOS. i idtnwssewee’s 7,941,100] 258,267,631; 96,489,000 
Barley 1,745,700| 48,235,704} 21,353,000 
RVG: eceioiweesseae 100,350| 1,764,922) 1,262,000 
PCBS) cession teese 412,900} 7,282,496} 5,970,000 
Buckwheat ........ 291,300} 7,378,427} 4,215,000 
Mixed grains .... 581,900! 19,649,329} 10,140,000 
Plax. escccicies 139,300; 1,546,241) 1,457,000 
Beans ........eeee 60,100) 1,284,236; 1,988,000 
Corn for husking . 366,200} 23,592,811] 11,837,000 
Potatoes ......... 503,600} 68,796,893} 34,819,000 
Turnips and other 
roots .......0.. 271,443/104,438,8311 17,532,000 


bHay and clover .. | 8,210,900} 12,824,000|121.884,000 


Fodder corn ...... 259,770; 3,279,360] 11,781,000 
Sugar beets 10,800 122,080 578,000 
Total 432,633,000 


ere 27,605,683 
b Tons of 2,000 pounds. 


The approximate value in 1908 of farm crops 
by provinces, excepting British Columbia, was 
as follows: Alberta, $14.000,000: Manitoba, $66,- 
000.000; New Brunswick, $28,000.000; Nova 
Scotia, $20,000,000; Ontario $185,000,000; 
Prince Edward Island, $9,408.000; Quebec, $80,- 
000,000; Saskatchewan, $37,000,000. 

Agricultural censuses of Canada were taken 
in 1906 tor the Northwest Provinces (Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta), and in 1907 for 
the Eastern Provinces, (Ontario, Quebec, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island). Some of the leading results of these 
censuses, together with later information avail- 
able, are given in the following, by provinces: 
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ALBERTA. In 1906, there were 30,286 farms, 
against 9,433 in 1901. The acreage of all field 
crops was 916,100. The number of horses was 
226,534; milch cows, 101,245; other cattle, 849,- 
837; sheep, 154,266; swine, 114,623. 

MANITOBA. In 1906 there were 36,14] farms, 
against 31,812 in 1901. The acreage of all field 
crops was 4,220,161. The number of horses was 
215,819; milch cows, 170,543; other cattle, 350,- 
969; sheep, 28,975; swine, 200,509. 

NEw BRUNSWICK. In 1907 the total farm 
land cleared was 1,664,941 acres (37.79 per cent. 
of the occupied area), against 1,405,615 in 1901. 
The land in all crops was 1,087,626 acres; in 
orchard and garden, 16,290. The number of 
horses was 65,784; milch cows, 128,706; other 
cattle, 130,937; sheep, 250,546; swine, 97,091; 
poultry, 1,031,583. 

Nova Scotia. In 1907 the total farm land 
cleared was 1,834,802 acres (36.22 per cent. of 
the area occupied), against 1,244,275 in 1901. 
The land in aJl crops was 883,472 acres; in or- 
chard and garden, 54,051. The number of horses 
was 63,418; milch cows, 143,362; other cattle, 
198,861; sheep, 384,940; swine, 74,811; poultry, 
1,040,467. The yield of apples in the Annapolis 
valley in 1908 was about 800,000 barrels. 

ONTARIO. In 1907 the total farm land clear- 
ed was 14,123,742 acres (57.86 per cent. of the 
total area occupied), against 13,223,313 in 1901. 
The land in all crops was 9,764,724 acres; in 
orchard and gardens, 326,290. The number of 
horses was 725,666; milch cows, 1,152,071; oth- 
er cattle, 1,774,165; sheep, 1,106,083; swine, 2,- 
049,666; poultry, 13,428,076. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. In 1907 the total 
farm area cleared was 760,036 acres (63.69 per 
cent. of the occupied area), against 724,978 in 
1901. The land in all crops was 503,579 acres; 
in orchard and garden, 6,077. The number of 
horses was 34,363; milch cows, 53,096; other 
cattle, 61,156; sheep, 111,202; swine, 55,005; 
poultry, 720,787. 

QuEBEC. In 1907 the total farm land cleared 
was 8,513,916 acres (59.02 per cent. of the oc- 
cupied area), against 7,421,264 in 1901. The 
land in all crops was 5,250,405 acres; in gar- 
den and orchard, 77,416. The number of horses 
was 351,176; milch cows, 876,135; other cattle, 
668,693; sheep, 626,033; swine, 729,453; poul- 
try, 4,342,241. 

SASKATCHEWAN. In 1906 there were 45,971 
farms, against 13,380 in 1901. The acreage of 
all field crops was 3,271,436. The number of 
horses was 240,566; milch cows, 112,618; other 
cattle, 360,236; sheep, 121,290; swine, 123,916. 

The export of dairy produce from Canada in 
1907-8 was as follows: Butter, 4,786,954 pounds, 
valued at $1,068,703; cheese, 189,710,463 
pounds, valued at $22,887,237 ($22,763,736 to 
Great Britain). 

British Columbia depends for its supplies of 
farm and dairy produce mainly upon importa- 
tions from other parts of Canada as well as from 
foreign countries. In 1907-8 imports from for- 
eign countries of dairy produce, meats, vege- 
tables, fruits, hay, and living animals, amount- 
ed to $1,865,542. This sum represented only 
about 26.5 per cent. of the total import of these 
articles. The fruit acreage in the province is 
extending; in 1908 it was estimated at consid- 
erably over 100,000 acres. 

MANUFACTURES. The census of the manufac- 
tures of Canada, tken in 1906 and covering the 
year 1905, shows the following general results: 
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TABLE 1., STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES FOR ALL ESTABLISHMENTS BY PROVINCES, 1906. 


Estab- 

lish- 

ments 

No, 
CENAGR. 6565s si wiiicnesceseeeceetiee seutiees 15,796 
POW ag 5 Ee Pe a eee 120 
ley tl Me CL, 2 a Sea ae eee geese ana 459 
RNS | is Gls ok ow oa we wows Side ws oe wee te 354 
DOO SemUEMNI UN oo ose orig arg aie ik ae win ace ed Ree 628 
URW EL, -ROREOD ¢ OM eco a5do0o eae Sow wae Oa ee ae 909 
OntariG.- ssciwdeeweansoes tence cee seseews eee 7,996 
Prince Edward I. ........cccccccsccevcces 285 
QUueCDGO . eiiiee sw es hs Eh SRF ECS 4,965 
Saskatchewan .......c cc cccc ccc cece ccsscnes 80 


CANADA 
Salaries Value of 
Capital | Employee] nq Wages | Products 
| | 
$ No. $ [ $ 
| | 
846,685,023 392,630 165,100,011 718,352,603 
+ 6,645,821 2,045 1,167,107 5,116,782 
63,022,033 23,748 11,413,315 38 288,378 
27,517,297 10,333 5,909,791 28,155,732 
26,792,698 19,626 6,681,411 22,133,951 
45,089,191 24,237 9,284,864 $2,574,323 
397 484,705 189,370 82,415,520 867,850,002 
1,680,641 2,919 445 676 1,851,616 
255 ,479 662 119,008 47,160 452 219,861,648 
3,973,075 1,444 721 876 2,520,172 


Included in the above table are establish- 
ments employing less than five persons, which 
for the whole of Canada numbered 3,249, with 
$12,668,868 of capital, 8,610 employees, $2, 944,- 
433 of salaries and wages, and $11,906,025 val- 


ue of products. The statistics for the whole of 
Canada of establishments employing five per- 
sons and over, by groups of industries, are 
shown in table II, 


TABLE II., ESTABLISHMENTS EMPLOYING FIVE PERSONS AND OVER BY GROUPS OF IN- 
DUSTRIES, 1905. 


Estab- 

Kinds of industries lish- 

ments 

No. 
Total of ZPOUPB 2... cccccccccccccccccccs 12,647 
1. Food products .......cscceeee shoteuca a wars 4,774 
pied W-> o & B |. Rae PP ar giteclalase 1,432 
3. Iron and steel " products dueietewe Sales 684 

4. Timber and lumber and their re- 
Manufactures .....ccccccccccsevene er 2,234 
5. Leather and its finished products era 321 
6. Paper and printing ..... cities eseceuce 60 
7. Liquors and beverages ........ccccoees 173 
8. Chemicals and allied products ........ 141 
9. Clay, glass, and stone products....... 641 
10. Metals and metal products other than 

BUCGl ec siec vetoes eaews dea keoeans er 414 
11. Tobacco and its manufactures..... ewes 133 
12. Vehicles for land transportation...... 291 
13, Vessels for water transportation ...... 61 
14. Miscellaneous industries ....... Gavewes 689 
15. Hand trades .......c.ceseee bivenew ewe ses 63 


Wage Wages for Products. 
Capital | earners Labor Value of 
| | 
$ No. $ $ 

833,916,155 348,329 131,914,005 706,446,578 
88,826,866 44,995 11,839,055 172,017,002 
73,758,622 55,822 17,259,210 84,370,099 
60,642,516 30,187 13,767,569 52,587,051 
148,416,643 77,968 28,952,869 109,600,970 
27,681,935 17,572 6,240,985 41,201,872 
47,863,983 19,266 8,390,804 32,773,880 
26,129,862 3,651 1,725,758 13,928,701 
16,039,312 3,281 1,247 332 16 290,822 
24,800,605 13,276 4,932,640 13,558,921 
104,079,075 20,116 10,665,471 50,068,669 
10,575,402 7,052 2,326,317 15,189,720 
31,076,801 22,160 10,729,814 36,911,124 

3,409,699 1,784 763,236 1,892,253 
169,190,960 30,093 12,605,056 65,721,741 

1,423,874 1,106 469,889 1,433,763 


The number of establishments employing five 
persons and over in 1905 in Canada was 12,547, 
against 14,650 in 1900, a decrease of 2,103. The 
capital employed in the manufacturing estab- 
lishments (employing five persons and over) in 
1905 was $833,916,155, against $446,916,487 in 
1900, showing an increase of $386,999, 668. ‘she 
average capital per establishment in 1905 was 
$66,463 against $30,506 in 1900, an increase of 
$35,957. The average capital per establishment 
in 1905 varied considerably for the different 
provinces, being $144,362 in British Columbia, 
$103,610 in Nova Scotia, $96,681 in Manitoba, 
$69,472 in Saskatchewan, $63,423 in Ontario, 
$61.174 in Quebec, $55,674 in Alberta, $49,834 
in New Brunswick, and $6,968 in Prince Ed- 
ward Island. Of the total capital in all estab- 
lishments in Canada in 1905, 55.19 per cent. 
was fixed in land, buildings, and plant, and 
44.81 per cent. was circulating or working cap- 
ital. fn this respect, also, there are great dif- 
ferences between provinces, the percentage of 
fixed capital being as high as 78.93 per cent. in 


Nova Scotia and 73.23 per cent. in British Co- 
lumbia, and as low as 48.98 per cent. in Ontario. 

The total number of employees in industrial 
establishments employing five persons and over 
in Canada in 1905 was 383,920, against 339,173 
in 1900, an merease of 44,747. Salaries and 
wages totalled $162,155,578 in 1905, against 
$113,249,350 in 1900, an increase of $48,906,228. 
Thus the number of employees increased by 13 
per cent., while saJaries and wages increased 43 
per cent. The average salary per employee was 
$850 in 1905, against $771 in 1900, while the aver- 
age wage per employee in 1905 was $379, against 
$290 in 1900. The average wage in 1905 was 
highest in Manitoba ($519), Alberta ($517) and 
Saskatchewan ($422); approached the average 
in Ontario ($369), Quebee ($357), Nova Scotia 
($351), and New Brunswick ($305); and was 
lowest in Prince Edward Island ($125). The 
number of female wage earners in 1905 was 66,- 
596, against 74,079 in 1900—a decrease of 7,483, 
or 11 per cent. Female wages amounted in 1905 
to $14,559,936, against $12,057,407—an increase 
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of $2,502,529, or 20 per cent. The average female 
wage increased from $163 in 1900 to $218 in 
1905—34 per cent. 

The value of products of the establishments 
of Canada employing five persons and over in 
1905 was $706,446,578, against $481,053,375 in 
1900—an increase of $225,393,203, or 46.85 per 
eent. Alberta and Saskatchewan together show 
an incvease of 277.80 per cent.; Manitoba, 115,- 
49; British Columbia, 94.35; Ontario, 49.62; 
Quebec, 36.76; Nova Scotia, 35.58; New Bruns- 
wick, 4.10; while Prince Edward Island shows 
a decrease of 27.09 per cent. The following table 
shows the number of establishments, the average 
value of products, and the average product per 
establishment, of the largest manufacturing 
establishments in Canada in 1905, compared 
with the corresponding figures for 1900:— 


TABLE III., LARGEST MANUFACTURING ES- 
TABLISHMENTS, 1900-1905. 


a 
a 
t = 
awe 
a3 2 10,85 
=A o 9 wows 
ae Sued as 0 
SAl @e°os [59 
° V6 bh 
m7 - & > £o 
x & itae 


Z 
fo) 
« 
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1. Establishments with 
products of $200,000 


to under $200,000 
1905 .... 479 |145,587,183| 303,940 
1900 323 | 94,531,698} 292,668 


2. Establishments with 
products of $500,000 
to under $1,000,000 

1905 ...... 
1900 geo esse 

3. Establishments with 
products of £1,000,- 
000 and over, 


139 | 92,065,800 
68 | 46,729,825 


662,344 
681,321 


81 |177,273,913|2,188,667 
39 | 71,051,834/1,821,242 


On Dec. 31, 1907, there were in Canada 16 com- 
pleted blast furnaces, of which 14 were in blast 
and 2 idle. {n addition there were 3 furnaces 
partially completed. On June 30, 1908, the 
number of furnaces in blast was 7, and of those 
idle, 9. In the calendar year 1907 the Dominion 
government paid $2,305,296 in bounties on iron 
and steel production, of which $201,421 was on 
95,915 tons of pig iron made from Canadian 
ore; $591,584 on 537,803 tons of pig iron from im- 
ported ore; $1,099,173 on 666,500 tons of steel 
ingots; and $412,417 on 68,738 tons of steel wire 
rods. 

In 1902 western Ontario had great hopes of 
rivalling Michigan in raising sugar beets and 
manufacturing them into sugar. Ontario has 
practically the same soil and climate as Michi- 
gan, and the success of the industry across the 
lake induced the Canadian farmers to raise 
sugar beets. Beet-sugar factories were erected 
at Wiarton, Dresden, Berlin and Wallaceburg 
at a cost of several million dollars. All these 
plants were operated for a time at a loss, with 
beets raised in the locality of each factory. The 
tactory at Dresden, the first to be abandoned, 
was sold to a firm in Michigan, and was re- 
moved to that State. The Wiarton plant was 
dismantled and the machinery shipped to Los 
Angeles, Cal., to be there used as a distillery. 
The plant at Berlin was also idle for some time 
and was to be abandoned. The Wallaceburg 
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factory is in operation, but much of the out- 
put is the product of sugar refined from im- 
ported raw material. In other words, this 
plant is more of a sugar refinery than a beet- 
sugar factory. The principal cause of the fail- 
ure of this industry in Ontario is the refusat 
of the farmers to raise any more sugar beets 
after two seasons’ trial. They say that other 
rrops bring them larger returns with less labor. 

The province of Manitoba has not wet reached 
the manufacturing stage in the course of its 
economic development. Lumber, bricks, and sim- 
ilar articles required by settlers are largely pro- 
duced. But in 1908 a stock company was es- 
tablishing a match factory at Selkirk, which was 
expected to be in full operation in the spring of 
1909. The capital of the company is $40,000. 
In 1908 there were three other match factories in 
Canada, with a total capital of $250,000. One 
of these, with $190,000 capital, largely controls 
the trade. The three factories employed 278 
working people. In 1871 there were 24 match 
factories with 1127 workers. 

The province of Manitoba has not yet reached 
year 1908 was 49,928. The production during 
the fiscal year 1907-8 of spirits was 6,849,763 
gallons; malt, 99,577,820 pounds; malt liquor, 
38,800,380 gallons. In the latter part of 1908 
an arrangement was made with the United 
States regulating the use of the water of the 
Niagara River for obtaining power. Canadians 
will be allowed the use of an amount of water 
sufficient to generate 425,000 horse power; 
Americans, 236,000 horse-power. 

ForEIGN CoMMERCE. For the fiscal year end- 
ed Mar. 31, 1908, the total imports entered for 
consumption amounted to $358,373,685, and the 
total exports, $280,006,606, against $340,374,745 
and $272,206,606 respectively in the fiscal year 
1907(9 months). In 1908 the imports consfsted 
of $351,825,024 worth of merchandise, of which 
$218,105,116 was dutiable and $133,719,908 free, 
and $6,548,661 of coin and bullion; the exports 
consisted of $263,368,952 of merchandise, of 
which $246,960,968 was home produce and $16,- 
407,984 foreign produce, and $16,637.654 coin 
and bullion. The customs duties collected on 
imports in 1908 amounted to $58,320,737. The 
principal imports entered for consumption in 
1908 were: Breadstuffs, $11,341,141; coal and 
coke, $31,214,236; cotton, $6,096,487; cotton 
manufactures, $17,331,761; drugs, dyes, chemi- 
cals, and medicines, $9,389,107; electric ap- 
paratus, $3,133,761; flax, hemp, jute, and manu- 
factures thereof, $6,103,414; fruits, $8,831,833; 
hides and skins, $4,908,871; iron and steel and 
manufactures thereof, $62,052,741; settlers’ 
effects, $10,681,625; silk and its manufactures, 
$5,291,925; sugar, molasses, etc., $11,948,629; 
wood and its manufactures, $13,219,709; wool 
and its manufactures, $22,894,548. The exports 
of home produce in 1908 were classed as fol- 
lows: Products of the mine, $39,560,612; of 
the fisheries, $13,906,567; of the forest, $44,- 
504,371 (lumber, $39,911,288) ; animal produce, 
$55,913,782 (living animals, $11,659,202; furs, 
$2,608,574; meats, $12,418,583); agricultural 
produce, $75,548,935 (fruits, $6,012,894; grains, 
$53,080,577: flour and meal, $8.325.655) ; manu- 
factures, $33,069,468 (agricultural machinery, 
$3,371,283; drugs and chemicals, $2,335,871; 
iron and steel, $2,735.060: leather, $2,200,674; 
paper, $3,511,104). The trade with the princi- 
pal countries of origin and destination in 1908 
was as follows:— 
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United States ............. $210,652,825|$90,814,871 
Great Britain ..........0.- 94,959,471/126,194,124 
Newfoundland ............ 1,777,469} 3,212,635 
AUSUITAIIA.  ssi6sscecns ceases 440,643} 2,856,709 
New Zealand .......ceseee 256,579 990,551 
British Africa .........06. 32,193] 2,003,698 
British East Indies ........ 4,050,098 . 29,800 
British West Indies ...... 7,666,703} 2,449,646 
British Guiana ........... 1,328,356 601,395 
British Empire ............ 111,240,895/139,172,890 
Argentina ......ccccrceceee 872,026} 2,264,122 
Austria-Hungary .......... 1,331,389 11,315 
Bel Qik ccc cscces s62teeedenses 2,380,619} 2,248,747 
Cuba? (oibsd wetescicvecdesd es 471,017} 1,353,442 
FeTance: 264 os c0Sieeen es es ses 9,901,909| 1,762,832 
GOPMBDY 66666 608 seis eens 8,163,047| 1,959,891 
Holland... ..siscs eoeiccsusss 1,426,335 732,409 
VtQly coisa Chiao sese 781,497 347,238 
DOAIN: 65k k dee renews ee euens 1,126,977 106,594 
Switzerland .........sceee- 2,734,779 16,414 
CHING gaciewinsens ce eas tee 728,054 954,262 
JAPAN 6425 sescnesessu wsesiee 2,177,244 734,868 
MEXICO | 62: ss6c0sess cna teees 919,932 475,147 


Since 1900 British goods have been enjoying a 
preferential tariff amounting to a reduction of 
33 1-3 per cent. The commercial convention 
with France finally adopted, in 1908, provides 
that a large number of Canadian products shall 
have the benefit of the French minimum tariff 
in France and its colonies, and that a large 
number of the products of France and its col- 
onies shall have the benefit of the Canadian in- 
termediate tariff and of the lowest duties ap- 
plicable to like products of foreign origin. 

The foreign trade passing through the ports 
of the various provinces in 1908 is shown in the 
following table: 


| Imports Exports 
Ontario 62i63s40iie teams $160,048,542 |$68,550,565 
Quebec ......ccescscccces 127,291,492 |134,413,105 
Nova Scotia .........+.- 16,291,937 17,359,714 
New Brunswick ........ 10,776,591 26,363,098 
British Columbia ....... 24,180,452 23,941,187 
Manitoba ......ccceseeeee 22,566,386 4,103,067 
Prince Edward Islan. .. 689,274 636,405 
AIDEPtA. 6 deve cwcceeweees 4,606,959 297,320 
Saskatchewan .......... 3,744,339 883,271 
VukOn  .425620%e4%e 500080 1,534,008 3,458 874 


The foreign trade of the principal ports in 
1908 was as follows: 


| 
| Imports | Exports 


| 
$2,303,838 | $9,315,647 


| 
Bridgeburg, Ont. .,...... | 
Fort William, Ont. ...... 3,429,225 7,570,096 
Hamilton, Ont. ........ | 13,071,666 | 240 
Niagara Falls, Ont. ..... 1,835.990 17,616,132 
Port Arthur, Ont. ....... 3,113,337 5,165,882 
Prescott, Ont. .......... 1,904,565 9,597,371 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. .. 4,350,927 6,332,086 
Toronto, Ont. ............ 63,519,859 23,753 
Windsor, Ont. .......... 6,275,019 6,378,371 
Coaticook, Que. ........ 247,298 12,460,239 
Montreal, Que. .......... 103,534,432 89,782,587 
Quebec. Que... 13,322,824 4,768 403 
Halifax, N. 8.: .........- 9,050,370 9,769,143 
St. John, N. B. .........- 7,372,389 20,304,281 
Vancouver, B. C. :..... 13,637,841 6.734,726 
‘Winnipeg, Man. ........ 18,963,378 366.011 
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SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION. The number and 
tonnage of all vessels on the shipping registry 
of Canada on Dec. 31, 1906, were 7,516 and 
663,415, respectively, including 2,811 steamers 
of 225,625 tons. The registered tonnage of 
vessels entered and cleared in the foreign trade 
in 1907-8 was 39,575,031; in the coasting trade, 
50,529,835. Of the tonnage of sea-going ves- 
sels entered and cleared (19,491,271), 10,329,- 
515 was British, 2,606,660 Canadian, and 6,555,- 
096 foreign (3,549,271 American). Of the 
tonnage entered and cleared in the trade on 
rivers and lakes between Canada and the United 
States, 9,111,186 was Canadian and 10,972,574 
American. 

INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS. The length of 
steam railways in operation in Canada on June 
30, 1907, was 22,452 miles (1,076 miles double 
track), snowing an increase of 1,099 miles dur- 
ing the year, of electric railways, 815 miles. 
Included in these figures are the Intercolonial 
and Prince Edward Island railways, 1,719 miles, 
owned by the Dominion government. The gross 
earnings and operating expenses of steam rail- 
ways during the year ended June 30, 1907, were 
$146,738,215 and $103,748,677 respectively; of 
electric railways, $12,635,905 and $7,737,252. 
The cost of the construction of government rail- 
ways down to June 30, 1907, was $162,387,330; 
working expenses, $130,194,269; revenue, $118,- 
819,364; total deficit, $11,374,905. For the 
year ending June 30, 1907, the government rail- 
ways showed a deficit of $80,453. The number 
of persons killed and injured on steam rail- 
ways in 1907 was 587 and 1,698 respectively ; 
on electric railways, 71 and 1,736. In 1908 the 
Canadian Pacific Railway opened 906 miles of 
new line; the Grand Trunk Pacific, 870 miles 
of new line; and the Canadian Northern com- 
pleted or partly built 930 miles, making a total 
of at least 2,000 miles of new line built in 1908. 
The greatest railway enterprise in progress in 
1908 was the extension of the Grand Trunk 
Railway through the Northwest to the Pacific 
terminal of Prince Rupert. In 1908 trains were 
running regularly over the whole section 666 
miles west of Winnipeg into Alberta. It was 
expected that Prince Rupert would be reached 
in 1911. A railway was also projected from 
the west to Fort Churchill, on Hudson Bay. 

The canal, river, and lake system of Canada 
has over 2,700 miles of navigation. The pro- 
posed Georgian Bay Canal, the survey of which 
was completed, would run from Georgian Bay, 
on Lake Huron, through the French, Nipissing, 
and Ottawa rivers to Montreal, thus shortening 
the distance to Liverpool via New York by 


806 miles. The length of telegraph lines in 
1907 was 32,455 miles. 
Banks. In 1907 (monthly averages) the 


paid-up capital of the chartered banks of Can- 
ada was $95,953,732; reserve funds, $69,806,- 
892; notes in circulation, $75,784,482; deposits 
$654,839,711; outstanding loans, $709,975,274; 
liabilities (excluding capital and _ reserves), 
$769,026,924; assets, $945,685,708. The above 
deposits included $16,654,729 of the Dominion 
and provincial governments, and $58,828,181 
deposited elsewhere than in Canada. The 
transactions of the clearing houses of chartered 
banks in 1907 were $4,197,465,393. The aver- 
age monthly circulation of Dominion notes in 
1907 was $59,017,440. The number of post 
office savings banks in 1907 was 1,043. ‘Lhe 
transactions of the post office and Dominion 
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government savings banks during the fiscal year 
ending Mar. 31, 1907, were as follows: Cash depys- 
its in year (9 months), $12,000,958; withdraw- 
als, $12,731,468; at credit of depositors Mar. 
31, $62,541,802. On May 31, 1908, the char- 
tered banks had a paid-up capital of $96,008,- 
221; notes in circulation, $67,770,018; deposits 
by the public, $552,079,199; deposits elsewhere 
than in Canada, $61,262,006. 

BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 1908. The world- 
wide business depression which began in the 
latter part of 1907 manifested itself in Canada 
in various ways. People ceased to undertake 
new business ventures, contenting themselves 
with serving immediate needs at a moderate 
profit. The number of idle blast furnaces, as 
noted above, increased from two at the end of 
1907 to nine in the middle of 1908. Insolven- 
cies during the first nine months of 1908 num- 
bered 1,221, with liabilities of $11,826,386, 
against 870 failures, with $4,0.2,062 of liabil- 
ities, for the same period in 1907. The circula- 
tion of notes of the chartered banks decreased 
from an average of nearly $76,000,000 for 1907 
to less than $67,000,000 on May 31, 1908. 
while deposits in them by the public de- 
creased from an average of $579,356,801, for 1907 
to $552.079,179 on May 31. The imports for 
home consumption during the first seven months 
of the fiscal year 1908-9 (April-October) declined 
nearly $60,000,000 from the same period in 
1907, and the exports showed a decrease of 
nearly $13,000,000. 

FINANCE. In the fiscal year 1907-8 the rev- 
enue of the Consolidated Fund was $96,054,506; 
other revenue, $911; total revenue, $96,055,417. 
The principal sources of revenue were: Customs, 
57,543,811; excise, $15,782,152; post office (net), 
$7,107,887 ; Dominion lands, $1,883,620; interest 
on investments, $1,925,569; public works, in- 
cluding railways and canals, $9,973,523. The 
expenditure on account of the Consolidated Fund 
in 1907-8 was $76,641,452, the principal items be- 
ing: Interest on public debt, $10,973,597; sink- 
ing funds, $2.234,263; militia and defense, $5,- 
498,184; public works, $8.721,327; subsidies to 
provinces, $9,032,775: mail subsidies and steam- 
ship subventions, $1,590,384; lighthouse and 
coast service, $2,835,543; Indians, $1,276,964. The 
expenditure in 1907-8 chargeable to capital was 
$30,428,996, of which $1,723,156 was on canals, 
$4,369,738 on the Inter-colonial and connected 
railways, $2,969,049 on public works $18,910,254 
on the National Transcontinental Railway, $4,- 
583,092 on the Prince Edward Island Railway, 
and $1,297,905 on militia. The public debt on 
Mar. 31, 1908, was $408,207,158, showing an 
increase during the year of $14,289,000. The 
assets of the Dominion on Mar. 31, 1908, 
amounted to $130,246,298, leaving a net debt of 
$27 7,960,860. 

ArMy. The King is commander-in-chief of 
the naval and military forces, but the control 
of them rests with the Dominion Parliament. 
In 1904 a Militia Council was organized and 
the office of Inspector-General created. The 
entire country is divided into 13 military dis- 
tricts. All citizens from 18 to 60 years of age 
are included in the militia, which is divided into 
4 classes. The first two classes include the 
unmarried men from 18 to 30 and from 30 to 
45 years respectively; the third class includes 
married men from 18 to 45 years; and the 
fourth class, all men from 45 to 60 years. Re- 
cruitment in the militia is by voluntary enroll- 
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ment and by drawing lots. The duration of 
service is three years. The annual number of 
reservists called for training for a period of 
from 8 to 16 days is 45,000. In 1908 the effec- 
tive force consisted of the permanent militia, 
2,884 men; the active militia in training, 44,121 
men, and 7,732 horses. The naval defense of Can- 
ada is at present entrusted to the Imperial au- 
thorities. 

GOVERNMENT. The Governor-General in 1908 
was Earl Grey. The Privy Council and Cabinet 
consisted of the following: Premier and Presi- 
dent, Sir Wilfrid Laurier; Secretary of State, 
Charles Murphy; Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, Sir R. J. Cartwright; Minister of Jus- 
tice and Attorney-General, A. B. Aylesworth; 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries, Louis P. 
Brodeur; Minister of Railways and Canals, G. 
P. Graham; Minister of Militia and Defense, 
Sir F. W. Borden; Minister of Finance, W. S. 


Fielding; Postmaster-General, Rudolphe Le- 
mieux; Minister of Agriculture, Sydney A. 
Fisher; Minister of Public Works, William 


Pugsley; Minister of Interior, Frank Oliver; 
Minister of Customs, William Paterson; Muin- 
ister of Inland Revenue, W. P. Templeman; 
Minister of Labor, W. L. M. King. 

Each of the nine provinces has a separate 
legislature, administration, and responsible min- 
istry. A Lieutenant-Governor appointed by the 
Governor-General is at the head of the execu- 
tive. In Quebec and Nova Scotia the legisla- 
ture is bicameral, in the others, unicameral. 
Yukon Territory is governed by a Commissioner 
and an Executive Council of ten members, five 
of whom are elected by the people. The North- 
west Territories are governed by a Commis- 
sioner and a Council of four, appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council. 

History. 

ASIATIC IMMIGRATION QUESTION. On Sept. 7, 
1907, rioting took place at Vancouver, British 
Columbia, owing to the opposition of labor 
unions and their sympathizers to the further im- 
migration of Japanese and Chinese laborers. 
Some fifty Japanese and Chinese stores were 
wrecked and a few of the Asiatics were injured. 
The Canadian government immediately com- 
municated with the Japanese government and 
with the British government. The causes of the 
riot were investigated and an expression of regret 
was sent to Japan and cordially accepted. This 
affair brought up the question whether in view 
of Great Britain’s treaty with Japan the 
Canadian attitude toward Japanese immigra- 
tion could be maintained. The British govern- 
ment showed itself considerate of Canadian in- 
terests in this matter and consented to the 
sending of an emissary to Japan to negotiate 
an arrangement which should be satisfactory 
to Canada. The Hon. Rudolphe Lemieux, 
Postmaster-General and Minister of Labor, was 
chosen by the Canadian government as_ the 
envoy. It is to be noted that Mr. Lemieux 
went as the imperial envoy of the Canadian 
government, and not as the Canadian envoy of 
the Imperial government. Thus the mission 
was regarded as marking an important step in 
the attainment of the aim sought by the present 
Canadian government, that is, power to control 
matters exclusively or principally relating vo 
Canada. 

Mr. Lemieux was cordially received by the 
Japanese government and his negotiations were 
successful. After his return he issued, on Jan. 
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21, 1908, a statement concerning his mission. 
He declared that the Japanese government was 
in no wise to blame for the immigration, but 
only the Japanese emigration companies. From 
1903 down to 1905, Canada had received re- 
peated assurances from Japan that the Japa- 
nese government would voluntarily restrict 1m- 
migration. Having received these pledges, 
Canada had unreservedly acceded to the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty of 1905. Count Hayashi, who 
had shown himself friendly to Canada through- 
out, wrote to Mr. Lemieux, Dec. 23, 1907, that 
the Japanese government would take effective 
means to restrict immigration, and would pay 
especial regard to the conditions in Canada 
and meet the desires of the Canadian govern- 
- ment, so far as was compatible with the dignity 
of the state and the spirit of the treaty. Mr. 
Lemieux said that contract laborers would be 
excluded, and pointed out that the restriction 
of Hawaiian immigration was within the 
power of the Canadian government, for Japan 
had no control over it. On Jan. 20 he sub- 
mitted the report of Mr. Mackenzie King, the 
deputy minister of labor, on his investigation 
of the question in British Columbia (q. v.). 
Mr. King also referred to the fact that the 
Japanese government did not control Hawaiian 
immigration, which therefore might be _ re- 
stricted by Canada, and he added that if this 
were checked and the immigration from places 
outside Japan were restricted, there would be 
little danger of undesirable immigration. 

Thus although the present Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty recognizes the right of Japanese subjects 
to enter, travel, and reside in the Dominion, it 
was expected as a result of the understanding 
between the two governments reached in these 
negotiations that no further trouble would 
arise on this score. In British Columbia (q. 
v.), however, there was strong opposition to the 
policy of the Dominion government, and some 
complications arose there in connection with 
the question. In January, Orders in Council 
became effective prohibiting the landing in the 
Dominion of any immigrants whose passage 
had been paid by a charitable institution or out 
of the public moneys, and empowering the gov- 
ernment to exclude immigrants who did not 
come on a through ticket from the country of 
their origin or adoption. This led to the arrest 
of two Japanese and a number of East Indians, 
who had come to Canada from Hong Kong. 
On Mar. 25, however, the British Columbia 
Supreme Court held that the Order in Council 
was invalid, and ordered the release of the 
prisoners. On Mar. 27, the East Indian immi- 
grants in Vancouver held a mass meeting and 
protested against the discrimination shown 
against them. A telegram was sent from the 
meeting to the British India Office at London. 
The ground on which the Supreme Court had 
annulled the order for the deportation of the 
Indians was a technical one and was removed 
by a new order of the Cabinet. A little later, 
on Apr. 10, a bill was passed by the Dominion 
Parliament which provided for the exclusion of 
immigrants unless they came from the country 
of their origin or of their adoption. 

On May 6, Mr. Mackenzie King, who had been 
sent to England to confer with the imperial au- 
thorities on the subject of East Indian immigra- 
tion, presented a report to the Canadian Parlia- 
ment in which he declared that he believed a sat- 
isfaetory adjustment could be reached without 
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recourse to legislation, either in Canada or the 
home country. ‘lhe home authorities, he said, 
recognized Canada’s natural wish to remain a 
“white man’s country,” and to restrain Asiatic 
immigration; and they did not deny her right 
to manage her own affairs in this matter, but 
on the contrary desired Canada to pass such 
laws in regard to immigration as suited her in- 
terests. They felt assured that Canada’s sense 
of her relations to the Empire would prevent 
her disregarding the obligations which rested 
upon her. The recommendations in his report 
were directed to the checking of those influences 
which tended to promote immigration without 
regard to the welfare of the immigrant. Such 
promotion had been the policy of the steamship 
companies, which had greatly fostered immigra- . 
tion. Their power to do this now, however, 
was nearly destroyed by the rule which pro- 
hibited immigration except on through tickets 
purchased in the country of origin or adoption, 
and on continuous journey therefrom to the 
country of destination. Moreover, in India im- 
migration under contract to labor was prp- 
hibited by law, and such immigration could be 
stopped in Canada by refusing to allow the 
landing of such immigrants as had come in 
violation of the laws of their own country. In 
June, the Canadian House of Commons passed 
a law providing that only such Chinese stu- 
dents could be admitted as had been students 
in their own country and came to Canada for 
the purpose of continuing their education, and 
imposing a poll tax of $300 upon them, which, 
however, was to be refunded after they had 
completed a year of study in Canada. In the 
same month an Order in Council was issued 
for the denial of admission to any Asiatic im- 
migrant who had not at least $200. An award 
of $50,000 was granted early in June to the 
Asiatics who had suffered in the Vancouver 
riots of September, 1907. 

PARLIAMENT. Parliament assembled on Nov. 
28, 1907. Owing to the fact that this was 
to be the last session before the Dominion elec- 
tion, and that the government intended to intro- 
duce a bill amending the federal election laws, 
as well as other measures of pressing import- 
ance, there was a good deal of partisan feeling 
in the debates, the opposition fighting the elec- 
tions bill with such persistent determination 
that the government had to postpone the bill 
in order to have the supplies voted in the bud- 
get in March. The budget contained appropria- 
tions for the Transcontinental Railway and for 
giving effect to the law passed respecting the 
national battlefields at Quebec. The session, 
which ended in July, proved to be the longest 
since Confederation in 1867, and in the quantity 
and character of the legislation, one of the most 
important since that event. 

Besides the two bills mentioned in connection 
with the budget, and the Immigration Acts pre- 
viously described, there were enacted into law 
an old-age government annuities bill, a civil ser- 
vice reform bill, bills for the prohibition of the 
sale of tobacco and cigarettes to boys under s1x- 
teen years of age, and for the prohibition of the 
importation, manufacture, and sale of opium for 
other than medicinal purposes, and a bill provid- 
ing additional safeguards against noxious ingre- 
dients in patent medicines. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
introduced a resolution, which the House of Com- 
mons passed, extending certain provincial boun- 
daries. By this measure Manitoba acquired 
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Fort Churchill and York Factory, on Hudson’s 
Bay, Ontario gained some accessions to the 
north, as far as James Bay, and Quebec ac- 
quired the Canadian portion of Labrador. There 
were also laws passed providing for the pur- 
chase of seed grain for western settlers, and for 
the granting of lands to Canadian soldiers who 
took part in the South African War. Two laws 
of special importance to Western Canada were 
the Manitoba grain act and an act for better 
grain inspection. They were designed to main- 
tain the highest quality and price of western 
wheat for export and to facilitate its marketing 
and transportation, the western farmers having 
suffered serious financial loss through lack of 
such supervision and assistance, which these 
laws provide. Another law passed especially for 
the benefit of Western Canada was the lands 
bill, giving pre-emption rights to homesteaders 
for an additional 160 acres at $3 an acre (prac~ 
tically increasing the size of the average farm 
in the Prairie Provinces to 320 acres) and au- 
thorizing the construction of the Hudson’s Bay 
Railway, and the release af over 40,000,000 acres 
of land for settlement. 

Very interesting as confirming the success of 
the work of the Canadian Railway Commission, 
and pointing out new uses for it, were laws 
enlarging the scope of the Commission by cmp 
three members to it, and placing telegraph an 
telephone lines under its jurisdiction. Another 
Jaw having relation to financial stringency was 
that amending the Bank Act so as to permit, 
under certain safeguards, an expansion of the 
note circulation of the banks during the crop- 
moving time of the year. The House of Com- 
mons pledged financial support to the “All 
Red” Route (see below) and a resolution was 
passed in the House, authorizing the govern- 
ment to negotiate with the governments of 
Australia and New Zealand, with a view to 
bringing about a speedy consummation of the 

roject. The two most important laws were, 

owever, those amending the existing election 
laws, and providing for civil service reform. 
By the first of these, federal officials were ap- 

inted to revise Manitoba and British Colum- 

ia voting lists, the rights of voters are more 
effectually protected, and heavier penalties are 
prescribed for those who exercise undue influ- 
ence; by the second, appointments and promo- 
tions to the civil service will be made after a 
competitive examination, and the law will be 
administered by commissioners practically in- 
dependent of the government. The mining in- 
terests of British Columbia were encouraged 
by a law extending for five years the payment 
of a bounty on lead ores. The old-age govern- 
ment annuities bill was so framed as not to have 
too much of the character of a pensions scheme, 
but was intended, ag far as possible, to en- 
courage habits of thrift and economy, pasty 
to the holders some provision for advan 
years. See OLD AGE PENSIONS. 

There were also measures which, although suc- 
cessful in the House of Commons, failed to pass 
the Senate. The chief of these was the codper- 
ative societies bill, which was strongly opposed 
in the Senate by members who sympathized 
with certain business interests. It was note- 
worthy also that the protracted resistance of 
the Conservative Opposition to the Dominion 
elections bill, as well as charges of corruption 
against the government in connection with its 
disposal of timber limits, caused unusual com- 
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ment in the press of the country and am 
the public generally, about the undue length of 
parliamentary sessions and the waste of time 
In unnecessary discussion. With regard to the 
first measure, the length of discussion caused 
consideration by the government of the necessity 
of introducing the closure to regulate parlia- 
mentary debate, and promote the expediting of 
parliamentary business. 

New ‘7BeaTiEs. Secretary Root’s visit to 
Ottawa in January, 1907, inspired confidence 
in a satisfactory adjustment of the various 
questions peneng between the United ‘States 
and Canada, and this was strenghtened by 
Ambassador Bryce’s visit in February, 1908. 
Among other points may be mentioned the re- 
quirement that no duty should be imposed on 
goods in transit across parts of the United 
States and Canada; that the Alien Labor Laws 
should apply to citizens of the United States 
and Canada; that reciprocal mine owning rights 
should be granted; that provision should be 
made for the conveyance of American prisoners 
through Canada and Canadian prisoners 
through the United States; that reciprocal ar- 
rangements should be made in regard to wreck- 
age and salvage; and that no poll tax should 
be imposed on Canadians temporarily residing in 
the United States. Besides these there was a ques- 
tion of certain pecuniary claims. On Apr. 11, 
a treaty was made in regard to the fresh water 
fisheries, whereby it was provided that uniform 
regulations shall be made by an international 
fisheries commission of two persons, one ap- 
pointed by Canada and one by the United States, 
to settle questions arising from the fisheries 
in the frontier waters, and which should last 
for four years; and on the same day a second 
treaty was made, for the settlement of all dif- 
ficulties arising from international boundary 
questions. Meanwhile, an arbitration treaty 
with the United States had been under dis- 
cussion, and an understanding was reached where- 
by the United States acknowledged Great Brit- 
ain’s right to consult with her self-governi 
colonies as to the subjects of arbitration, an 
Great Britain admitted the principle that the 
United States Congress shared in the treaty- 
making power with the Executive. This treaty 
was ratified by the United States Senate toward 
the end of April. See UNITED StTates, Treaties. 

At the close of the year the settlement of tne 
pecuniary claims between the United States 
and Canada was still pees, 

The new commercial convention with France 
which had been under discussion during 1907, 
but had not been ratified by either government, 
was ratified by Canada on Apr. 3, 1908. The 
year passed, however, without its acceptance 
by the French government. According to its 
main provisions, Canada extended to a large 
number of French articles of manufacture 
the benefits of its intermediate tariff rates, 
which are ten per cent. less than the general 
tariff; and the French government, in return, 
was to give Canada the benefit of her minimum 
tariff rates on an extensive list of Canadian arti- 
cles, including food stuffs, agricultural imple- 
ments, etc. 

THE QvuEBEC TER-CENTENARY. The project 
for the celebration of the three hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of Quebec was dis- 
cussed in the summer of 1905, and the govern- 
ment authorities were asked to take action in 
the matter. In May, 1907, a general committee 
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on organization was appointed. In Dec., 1907, 
the Governor-General, Earl Grey, proposed, as 
& permanent memorial, that the battlefields 
should be restored, and it was decided to na- 
tionalize them and build a parkway around the 
cliff. and a great monument which should domi- 
nate the harbor. On March 3, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier announced that the celebration of the 
ter-centenary and the nationalization of tre 
battlefields would take place in July. It was 
decided that the buildings that had been built 
on the Plains of Abraham should be removed, 
and that the battlefields of Sainte Foye and the 
Plains of Abraham should be included in a na- 
tional park. The King approved the measure 
and contributed to its cost. ‘he celebration 
began on July 19. Representatives of Great 
Britain, France, the United States, and other 
foreign countries were invited, and battleships 
from the fleets of these nations, as well as 
from Germany, Italy, Spain, Japan, and Argen- 
tina, gathered in the harbor. The Prince of 
Wales, accompanied by the Earl of Dudley, the 
new Governor-General of Australia, arrived on 
July 22, having been preceded by Lord Roberts, 
as representative of the British Army, by the 
Duke of Norfolk, and others. The living descend- 
ants of the Wolfe and Montcalm families, 
whose ancestors had been so closely associated 
with Canadian history, were represented. The 
celebration began with a parade on July 19. 
July 23 was Champlain Day, in honor of the 
founder of the city; and a feature of the cere- 
monies on that day was the sailing to the 
landing place of a fac-simile of the vessel in 
which Champlain had arrived. On July 24, the 
battlefields were dedicated in the presence of 
nearly thirty thousand soldiers from all parts 
of Canada, and the war ships in the harbor 
took part in the ceremonies. For two weeks 
the city was full of soldiers and illuminations 
and pageants were held to celebrate the striking 
events in Canadian history and the deeds of 
great Canadians like Champlain, Cartier, La- 
val, Frontenac, and Montcalm. One of the 
eants, which was given expressly for the 
rince of Wales, displayed the armies of Wolfe 
and Montcalm marching across the Plains of 
Abraham. In his reply to an address from the 
city, the Prince congratulated his hearers on 
the presence of the American and French rep- 
representatives as an evidence of good will be- 
tween their countries and Canada and Great 
Britain. The effect of the celebrations was said 
to have been a great step toward the cement- 
ing of the Dominion and the Empire and the 
promotion of friendly feeling between them and 
the United States. 

Toe “ALL-RED” Route. At the Imperial 
Conference in London in 1907, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier had carried through a resolution in 
regard to an “all-red” line of British steam- 
ships which should connect Great Britain and 
the self-governing colonies with the Far East, 
giving a fast steamship service between Liver- 

1 and Melbourne, and a fast train service 
across Canada to Vancouver, B. C. The nego- 
tiations begun in that year were continued in 
1908, and were upheld by Lord Strathcona and 
other capitalists. It was announced in March 
that the project called for the following sub- 
sidies: Great Britain, £500,000; Canada, 
£325,000; New Zealand, £100,000; and Aus- 
tralia, £75,000. In a speech at the meeting of 
the Royal Colonial Institute on April 7, Lord 
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Strathcona described the nature and purpose 
of the route, which he said was to constitute 
a British highway between Great Britain, New 
Zealand, and Australia, by way of Canada, the 
objective points being wholly in British terri- 
tory and under British control. Among the 
arguments that were urged on its behalf were 
the following: Improvement of the communica- 
tions between the United Kingdom and Canada. 
by giving a more rapid service; the inducement. 
that it would offer to American travel by its 
quicker service to the United States and its 
geographical advantages, and to that part of 
Canadian travel which now passes through 
New York; faster service to New Zealand and 
Australia; the provision of an_ alternative 
route to the East which could be used by the 
military; advantages to the Empire’s position 
in both oceans in war and in trade. It was 
required that the latest and best types of steam- 
ships should be employed. It was pointed out 
that if such vessels as the Lusitania and the 
Mauretania were used, there would be a saving 
of nearly two days in time. Sir Wilfrid’s 
original plan called for a four-day service to 
Halifax, an equal time for crossing Canada, 
and a sixteen days’ service to Sydney; but this 
was criticised by Sir Joseph Ward, of New 
Zealand, as not fast enough on the Pacific. He 
declared that New Zealand would not grant a 
subsidy unless the passage from Vancouver to 
New Zealand was reduced to twelve days, and 
unless New Zealand had the first port of call 
in Australasia. It was generally understood 
that the northern route would be taken, the 
Canadian Pacific having shown that such a 
route was commercially possible, and having 
already an “all-red‘ route, though slower than 
was required. On July 9, 1908, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier proposed a resolution declaring that 
Canada would assume her share of the subsidy, 
and urging that the other colonies take action 
without delay. It was passed by a vote of 100 
to 47. New Zealand was the only other colony 
that had thus far made a definite proposal. 

THE ELECTORAL CAMPAIGN. The campaign 
began in August. The Liberal programme was 
simply the laying of emphasis on the work 
accomplished by the party and the necessity 
of continuing the Liberals in power in order 
to carry out what they had begun. They as- 
serted that no period could compare in point 
of prosperity with the twelve years of the Lau- 
rier government that had just elapsed; and 
they pointed to the great public works under- 
taken, and to the fact that the country was on 
a better footing than ever before as regards 
immigration, being indeed the special destina- 
tion of immigrants, drawing settlers of the best 
classes. The programme of the Conservatives 
consisted mainly in the charges of graft and 
corruption, including bad appointments, cor- 
rupt administration, and misuse of the public 
moneys and electoral power. Thus, as in the 
United States, the campaign hinged rather on 
matters of personal titness for administration 
than on principles of policy. One of the main 
reasons for which it was urged that the gov- 
ernment be retained was that it might complete 
the Transcontinental Railway. As to the tariff 
policy, Sir Wilfrid Laurier declared that the 
Liberals desired reform, not revolution, and 
that any changes in the tariff must be gradual 
and cautious. The date of the general election 
was fixed on Oct. 26. 
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WooLeN Duties. Representatives of the 
woolen industries demanded an increase of the 
tariff, protesting against the preference of 
33 1/3 per cent. to Great Britain, which they 
declared at this period of depression was ex- 
cessive. Duties, they said, must be increased 
if the industry was to continue and the 4,500 
workingmen engaged in it were to retain their 
employment. At a meeting of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association in September, the 
attitude of the government was_ severely 
criticised, and it was declared that the woolen 
industry was gradually disappearing. During 
the previous session of Parliament the woolen 
manufacturers had demanded an increase, and 
the matter came up before the Commission of 
1906, which had made some concessions; but 
they now insisted on further concessions. In 
reply to these demands, the Premier said that 
it must be remembered that he represented not 
only the manufacturers but the consumers. He 
did not attach much importance to the charge 
that British goods were shoddy and ill-made, 
asking why, if Canadian consumers desired that 
class of goods, the Canadian producer did not 
manufacture them. He favored the appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate the condi- 
tion of the industry in England, Germany, and 
other countries, and said that in fact a com- 
missioner had already been sent to England for 
that purpose. He contended that the tariu, 
which was only two years old, should have a 
fair trial. The proposal of a permanent tariff 
commission seemed to him questionable, but he 
said it would receive careful attention. 

THE Etections. During the latter part of 
the campaign, the discussion had been mainly 
on the question of the honesty of the government. 
The charges of graft and corruption were vigor- 
ously made and as vigorously denied. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier declared that the prosperity 
of the country had been largely due to the im- 
migration policy, and especially to the high 
class of settlers that came from the United 
States. As to the Grand Trunk Railway, he 
said that although, as he had repeatedly de- 
clared, the contract was an unwise one, the 
Conservative party if it came into power would 
be obliged to carry out the plan, even though 
it had not originated with them. Parliament 
was dissolved early in October. As a result 
of the election of Oct. 26, the position of parties 
was as follows: Liberals, 134; Conservatives, 
86: exclusive of the returns from the Yukon 
district, which were not yet known, but were 
afterward found to add to the government’s 
strength. All the Liberal members of the gov- 
ernment were returned with the exception of 
Mr. Templeman of Victoria. This was inter- 
preted as a popular endorsement of the govern- 
ment policy, the majority being only slightly 
reduced. Some charges of unfairness and cor- 
ruption were made toward the close of the 
year. <A letter of Sir Wilfrid Laurier to a 
fellow candidate, approving the latter’s promise 
to the members of the Civil Service that the 
government if returned would increase their 
salaries, caused much adverse comment as a 
violation of the Dominion Elections Act, which 
declared it an indictable offence to make any 
gift, loan, or promise for the purpose of influ- 
encing a vote. Protests were also made against 
the system of pairing off petitions, as practiced 
especially in Ontario and Nova Scotia. “Pair- 
ing off” is a practice according to which repre- 
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sentatives of opposing party organizations 
agree, before the time for filing petitions 
against the return of members of Parliament 
alleged to be corruptly elected has expired, to 
refrain from filing such petitions, one side 
agreeing not to use evidence against the other 
in consideration of a like favor from the other 
side. On Dec. 4, delegations from both parties 
met at Toronto and paired off petitions until 
only four were left. The practice was sharply dis- 
cussed in the newspapers. Voters were accused 
of repeating in an Ontario constituency. 
Charges of bribery and corruption in the Civil 
Service took definite form in October and Nov- 
ember, and were brought directly against the 
Marine Department. The government began an 
investigation, and as a result of this several 
Officials were suspended. The commissioner 
who conducted the investigation at Quebec in 
November received testimony incriminating 
others. On Nov. 6 a witness testified that he 
had paid bonuses to twenty-four employees of 
the Marine Department, including captains, 
engineers of government vessels, inspectors, etc. 
Later, twenty-eight of the government em- 
ployees were suspended by the Minister of 
Marine. The investigation of the Civil Service 
scandals continued in December. A report was 
shortly afterward made exonerating cabinet 
ministers, but finding certain subordinate offi- 
cials guilty of misconduct. Some of the em- 
ployees who had been suspended were perma- 
nently removed from the Civil Service. 
CuurcH Union. The movement for organic 
union of the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Con- 
gregational churches in Canada made note- 
worthy progress during the year. On Dec. 11 
the joint committee representing those churches 
closed their fifth annual conference, and for- 
mally reported that, after due consideration of 
differences of polity and doctrine, there exists 
no obstacle in the way of organic union of these 
three religious denominations. It was said 
by some of those engaged in the deliberations 
that the work might be accomplished during 
1911, and that the church resulting therefrom 
would be named “The United Church of Can- 
ada.” So remarkable was the resolution passed 
by the joint committee considered to be, that 
one of its members gave out a statement that it 
had done more in the direction of organic 
church union than anything that had been ac- 
complished since the Reformation. 
INTERNATIONAL WATERWAYS. In June the 
Canadian members of the International Water- 
ways Commission presented their report of 
work during 1907. In reference to the pro- 
osal to erect a dam or dams in the Niagara 
iver, with a view to maintaining the level of 
Lake Erie, the Commission agreed that no 
works should be authorized which would lower 
the levels in Lake Ontario or the St. Lawrence 
River. With regard to power development at 
Niagara Falls, the Canadian Commissioners 
were of opinion that such power development 
would affect the level of Lake Erie and were 
therefore objectionable, and that the proposed 
diversion of 10,000 cubic feet per second from 
Lake Erie to Jordan River would reduce the 
lake level by six inches. The joint commission 
agreed that the scenic beauty of Niagara Falls 
should be preserved, that the diversion of more 
than 36,000 cubic feet of water per second on 
the Canadian side, and of more than 18,500 
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cubic feet on the United States side, would 
injure Niagara Falls as a whole. 

In July the Minister of Public Works at 
Ottawa presented the report of the government 
survey of the Georgian Bay Canal. This 
affirmed that the canal, worked out on a basis 
of a 22-foot waterway for 400 miles between 
Georgian Bay and Montreal, could be built in 
ten years at a cost of $100,000,000, and would 
be a saving of 282 miles as compared with the 
St. Lawrence route, and of 424 miles as com- 
pared with the Buffalo and New York route. 

Among the notable events of the year were 
forest fires which destroyed the town of Fernie 
and several villages in British Columbia, in- 
flicting a heavy loss of life and property. (See 
BgitisH CoLumBia.) Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, 
Chief Justice of the Canadian Supreme Court, 
was appointed by the Imperial Government as 
one of the four representatives of Great Britain 
on the Permanent Board of Arbitration at The 
Hague to settle international disputes. Rural 
mail delivery was put into effect in September 
in certain districts of Canada. A great strike 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway in August, 
whereby over 6,000 mechanics in the various 
shops of the company left work, was settled 
without much loss. See STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 
The appointment of a British naval officer to 
command the Canadian marine service was 
looked upon as presaging an advance toward the 
development of a naval militia, as there are now 
seamen in training along British naval Jines on 
the cruiser Canada and on some other vessels of 
the fleet of protective cruisers. 

CANALS. The breax in the bank of the IIli- 
nois and Michigan Canal on Sept. 2, 1908, 12 
miles below Joilet, Ill., caused the draining of 
the 20-mile section between the Jackson street 
dam at Joliet and the Channahon dam, compell- 
ing the shutting down of the mills because of 
lack of power, and inundated the adjacent land. 
The canal] extends from Bridgeport, on the Chi- 
cago River, to La Salle, on the Illinois, a dis- 
tance of 100 miles. 

The Evanston branch of the Chicago Drainage 
Canal, which begins at the lake shore in Willi- 
mette, half a mile north of the Evanston bound- 
ary,and extends through the northwestern part 
of that section ina southerly direction, to a junc- 
tion with the north branch of the Chicago River 
at Lawrence, was put under construction in 
April. It will be 100 ft. wide at the surface, 
13 1-2 ft. deep, and 81-4 miles long, with a 
strip 250 ft. in width on each side, to be used 
as a parkway, and will require in its construc- 
tion the excavation of 3,000,000 cubic yards of 
material. <A spillway is also to be built in con- 
nection with the canal, at some point between 
the Desplains River and Willow Springs, having 
been made necessary by the spring floods, caus- 
ing a flow from the river through the old Ogden 
ditch to the Chicago River, which in many 
cases reverses the direction of the current, and 
forces the Chicago River to discharge its sewage 
into Lake Michigan, from which the drinking 
supply is taken. Such a reversal of flow was 
produced by a heavy rainfall and melting 
snow on Mar. 6, making it necessary to open 
the bear-trap dam at Lockport, thereby increas- 
ing the discharge through the drainage canal 
from 250,000 to 600,000 cubic feet per second and 
reéstablishing normal conditions. 

NEw YorK BARGE CANAL. During the fiscal 
year ending Sept. 30, 1908, $4,234,209.20 was 
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expended on the $101,000,000 improvement of 
the Erie, Champlain and Oswego Canals, which 
brings the total to date up to $8,311,432.14, 
and for which thirteen million in bonds have 
been issued. Of the above total, $5,525,494.17 
has been spent on the Erie Canal, $2,396,065.46 
on the Champlain, and $389,872.51 on the Os- 
wego. The following tabulated statement shows 
the condition of the work on the different con- 
tracts on Jan. 1, 1909. 


Total Value of Work 80 4 os 
Contract < Coe 
Number.| Put under Done to iat 
Contract Jan. 1,19099 | Soo 
| cm ar) 

| | | 
1. $603,898* 449,310 74.0 
2. 906,896° 694,390 76.7 
3. 657,273* 581,830 88.6 
4. 729,568* 446,980 61.2 
6. 375 872° 125,820 33.5 
6. 1,024,257° 710,020 69.2 
7. 101,930° 82,540 81.0 
8. 1,505 362° 448,890 29.8 
9. 747,301° 123,610 16.5 
10. 1,103,023* 248,890 22.6 
11. 1,354,864° 531,910 39.3 
12. 3,391,834° 477,610 14.1 
13. 23,674 — 
14. 2,947 ,838° 762N30 25.8. 
16. 1,523,820° 817,320 53.6 
16. 69,077° 6,270 7.6 
17%. 836,782* 57,560 6.9 
17. t (806,455) * 269,140 33.4 
18. 855,002* 325,270 38.0 
19. 891,401° 171,870 19.3 
26. 1,717,649° 524,430 30.5 
26. 59,795 8,640 16.1 
27. 968,295* 378 650 39.1 
31. 829,770 23,590 3.0 
34. 24,449* 22,303 100.0 
35. 745,968* 91,900 12.3 
40. 2,166,298 —_— 
41. 281,330 — 
45. 467,514 139,690 29.9 
46. 1,212,833 —_—— == 
47. 1,262,638 — 
55. 905,347 230 — 
60. 1,349,084 122,860 9.1 
61. 1,047,994 4,330 0.4 
64. 1,290,492 38,710 3.0 
66. 750,685 12,560 1.7 
68. 1,018,323 2,170 0.2 

Totals 1$35,746.136 | $8,101,323 | 


* Includes all alterations in force to date. 

¢ Re-let,—not included in total. 

The Cornwall Canal, at Cornwall, Ontario, 
broke through its banks on June 23, carrying 
with it the piers ofthe single-track, circular 
drum-bearing, 240 ft. draw span of the New 
York & Ottawa Railway. The canal, which 
starts at Cornwall, 60 miles west of Montreal 
and enters the river St. Lawrence again at 
Dickinson, 12 miles west, is 16 ft. deep and 
95 ft. wide. The break resulted from a small 
leak in the bank, which developed until a 160 
ft. breach had been made. 


CANCER. The search for the specific cause 
and cure for cancer continued unabated during 
1908. Investigations, both laboratory and _ sta- 
tistical, were conducted in the United States, 
England, France, and Germany. In England thé 
third scientific report of the labors of the Im- 
perial Cancer Research Fund was issued, and 
contained evidence of a vast amount of experi- 
ment and observation. The question of the 
causal connection between irritation and can- 
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cer received much attention. A wide study of 
the cases in all parts of the world showed the 
congenital or embryonic theory of the origin 
of carcinoma to be without foundation. Thus 
eancer of the skin of the abdomen is practically 
unknown in Europe, but common in Kashmir. 
This is not due to the presence of embryonic 
germs in the abdominal cuticle of the Kashmiris, 
but to the irritation from wearing a charcoal 
oven about the waist. Again, cancer of the 
floor of the mouth is. rare in European women, 
although not uncommon in men; but in East 
Indians it is frequent, owing to the fact that 
in India women chew betel-nuts and sleep with 
the cud in the mouth at the exact spot where 
the cancer starts. In needlewomen melanotic 
sarcoma often begins in the fingers, at the site 
of chronic needle traumatism. Laboratory in- 
vestigation of mouse cancer, moreover, developed 
no evidence that these tumors are increased by 
inbreeding, and the theory of hereditary liabili- 
ty, though not disproved, is much weakened. 
The French Cancer Research Association met 
in June and July. The sessions were thrown 
open to the public and were well attended. Ex- 
periences at the Pasteur Institute were cited to 
disprove the assumption of local heredity from 
consanguinity as an explanation of cancer, at 
least in mice. Everything pointed to a local 
cause of contagion. When spontaneous tumors 
“appeared they almost always occurred in the 
dirtier cages, infected with vermin, especially 
bedbugs, the latter also infested with parasites, 
acari, which they carry from mouse to mouse. 
The microbes revealed in these tumors the débris 
of large parasites, nematoid worms and acari. 
The theory that certain houses or localities are 
cancer infected was investigated by Fillaissier, 
who, in examining the Paris sanitary reports, 
found twelve houses, in each of which 2 deaths 
occurred, 26 deaths in 5 worknouses, and 
4 deaths in one religious institution. In 
1890, Arnaudet selected 54 houses in one street 


150 metres long; in 17 of these houses 
there were 21 cases of cancer, all of 
them in the same part of the street. There 


lived in Oyonnaux a woman with cancer of the 
breast. The dressings were thrown into a 
stream near by. Two lodgers in the same house 
developed cancer and two _ neighbors, 
drank water from the stream became infected. 
‘nese and similar data are the subject of 
scattered reports, but are too meagre to base 
definite conclusions upon. 

Gaylord, of the New York State Cancer 
Laboratory, Buffalo, N. Y., conducted a great 
number of experiments on mice, to determine 
the resistance of tumor cells to low tempera- 
tures. The tumors which developed from mater- 
ial frozen with liquid air presented the histo- 
logical characteristics of the transplanted tumor 
from which the material was taken. Gaylord 
holds that these experiments demonstrate the 
great resisting power of cancer cells to low tem- 
peratures, and does not agree with Moore and 
Walker, who performed similar experiments, 
that these phenomena prove the presence of a 
virus, although he believes in the existence 
of such a virus. 

Kelling has studied the possfbilty of diag- 
nosing cancer from the patients’ serum, both 
with the precipitin test (See BLoop) and the 
hemolytic test, and believes he can determine 
the presence of cancer by this method alone. 
He asserts that these biochemical reactions 
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unfailingly reveal malignant tumor formation, 
whether primary or recurrent. He has applied 
the tests to 600 cases, the precipitin in 200, and 
the hemolytic in 400. More than a third of the 
patients had cancer and in 28 cases the diag- 
nosis was made solely by these tests. Kelli 
believes in the origin of cancer from enibeyenal 
cells from some other species and makes the 
serum for his tests on this assumption, using 
beef, sheep, pig, or poultry livers and extracts 
of chicken and pig embryos to prepare the six 
serums for the precipitin test. The chopped 
substance is kept in glycerine macerated, filtered 
and diluted to one part in one thousand of nor- 
mal salt solution. One of these six serums 
becomes cloudy on addition to half the amount 
of the patient’s serum in case of cancer, but 
never otherwise. Wyss, investigating the cause 
of X-ray cancer, concludes that repeated expos- 
ures to this influence causes the blood vessels 
to become gradually smaller, and finally oblit- 
erated. The epithelial cells are then obliged 
to obtain their nourishment directly from the 
adjacent cells or tissues, and thus assume the 
character of parasites. This explanation would 
apply also to other kinds of cancer, in which 
interference with blood supply may be the 
primal cause. 

The net result of the year’s investigation 
seems to add proof that the disease is not hered- 
itary; that it occurs in tissues subject to 
chronic irritation, mechanical, chemical, or due 
to filth; that it is communicable by direct con- 
tact; and that spontaneous arrest or cure may 
take place through the development of some 
immunizing principle or antibody in the blood. 
No new therapeutic measures were advanced 
during the year. 


CANET, Gustave. <A_ French artillerist, 
died on Oct. 7, 1908. He was born in Belfast, 
in Sept. 1846, and was educated at the college 
there, at the Strasbourg Lycée, and at the 
Central School of Arts and Manufactures. He 
made many improvements in artillery, gunpow- 
der and war appliances, his name being asso- 
ciated in particular with the artillery de- 
veloped and manufactured at the famous 
Schneider Works at Le Creusot. 


CANNING, Siz SaMver. An English elec- 
trical engineer, died on Sept. 24, 1908. He 
was born in 1823, was educated at Salisbury, 
and was engaged chiefly as a railroad engineer 
from 1844 until about 1852, when he became 
finterested in the development of submarine 
telegraph cables, and especially in devices 
for laying, buoying, and recovering them. He 
assisted in laying the cable from Cape Breton 
Isle to Newfoundland. in 1856, and a year 
afterward was one of the chief assistants to 
Charles Bright in laying the first Atlantic 
cable. He superintended the manufacture and 
laying of the Atlantic cable of 1865, which 
parted and was lost, and that of 1866, which 
was successfully laid. In the latter year he 
also commanded the expedition and devised the 
appliances with which the cable of 1865 was 
recovered and spliced, after which the laying 
was continued and completed. For these 
achievements he was knighted in 1866, and re- 
ceived other honors. 


CANNING OF FRUIT. See Horticucrunre. 


CAPE COLONY. A British possession in 
South Africa. Area, including dependencies, 
276.995 square miles. Population (1904), 2, 
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409,804, including 579,741 whites and 1,830,063 
colored; estimated in 1907, 2,507,500. In 1907 
there were 10,554 marriages, 60,415 births, 
35,491 deaths, 29,767 immigrants, and 39,550 
emigrants (1906: immigrants, 34,041; emi- 
grants, 40,180). In Feb., 1907, a law was 
adopted requiring every immigrant to be in 
possession of visible means of support. The 
immigration authorities consequently insisted 
that the immigrant bring with him £20 in 
money or have a contract for a position. The 
population of the principal cities in 1904 was: 
Cape Town, 77,668 (with suburbs, 169,641) ; 
Kimberley, 34,331; Port Elizabeth, 32,959; 
East London, 25,230 ; Graham’s Town, 13,877; 


Uitenhage, 12,193; Paarl, 11,293; Graaff-Rei- 
net, 10,083. 
EpvucaTION. On June 30, 1908, there were 


3,726 elementary schools, with 174,709 pupils. 
There are five government-aided colleges with 
800 students, and an examining and degree- 
conferring university at Cape Town. 
AGRICULTURE. Of the 177,376,660 acres com- 
rised in the Colony, 43,568,697 acres had not 
n alienated in 1907. The production of 
wheat in 1907 was 2,000,000 bushels; maize, 
3,000,000 bushels; oats, 3,000,000 bushels. 
There were about 30 flour mills, but South 
Africa does not produce wheat enough to keep 
six of them busy, and large quantities of 
wheat are imported. In 1907 the wheat im- 
ports amounted to 4,698,421 bushels, of which 
3,971,576 came from Australia and New Zea- 
land, 576,026 from Argentina, 117,600 from the 
United States, and 24,152 from Canada. The 
imports of wheat flour and meal in 1907 
amounted to 33,990,528 pounds, of which Can- 
ada supplied 13,069,619, Australia 14,449,661, 
the United States 4,033,180, and Argentina 2,- 
069,973. The grape-vine is extensively culti- 
vated. In 1907 there were produced 2,541,613 
ds of raisins, 45,566 leaguers of wine (1 
eaguer — 128 gallons), 10,673 leaguers of 
brandy, and 93,238 gallons of vinegar. The 
exports of fresh fruit—pears, peaches, plums, 
nectarines, grapes, melons, apricots, apples, 
pines, quinces, pomegranates—amounted to 
172,738 cases in the 1908 season, against 82,- 
355 cases in 1907 and 59,866 cases in 1906. 
Turkish tobacco has been successfully planted. 
In 1904 there were 1,934,390 cattle, 419,963 
horses and mules, 11,818,829 sheep, 7,162,463 
goats, 385,945 pigs, and 357,970 ostriches. The 
sheep farms frequently range from 3,000 to 
15,000 acres and upwards. Wool, mohair, 
ostrich feathers, and butter are important 
products. Expert dairymen are employed by 
the government to travel among the farmers 
and instruct them in the best methods for 
making butter and cheese. The improvement 
in the domestic products has resulted in a de- 
creased import of these articles. Several large 
codperative creameries and butter factories 
have been established, aided by government 
loans at 4 per cent. interest. The value of the 
agricultural production of 1907 was estimated 
as follows: Cereals, $7,213,939; vineyards, $1,- 
313,142; animal products, $41,752,233; other 
products, $4,866,000; fruit, $378,127; giving a 
total of $54,210,000. The value of live stock, 
based on estimates for natural increase since 
1904, was estimated at $127,804,000. 
MINING, ETC. The mineral production of 
1907 included: Diamonds, 2,580,954 carats, val- 
ued at £6,315,289; coal, 144,040 tons (2,000 Ibs. 
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each), valued at £118,776; copper ore, 78,935 
tons (2,240 lbs. each), valued at £601,824; tin 
ore, 144 tons (2,240 lbs. each), valued at £14,- 
400; asbestos, 604 tons (2,000 lbs. each), valued 
at £9,060. In 1908 a rich tin formation was 
struck in the Tigerberg district; copper was 
discovered in the Upington district, in the 
northwest of the Colony, on the Orange River, 
the assays yielding 30 per cent. of metal; cop- 
per-nickel bearing ore was discovered in the 
Insizwa range, East Griqualand, near Mount 
Ayliff, the assays varying from 5 to 14 per 
cent. for copper and from 1 to 8 per cent. for 
nickel. In 1904 there were 2,527 industrial 
establishments, including flour and saw mills, 
tanneries, breweries, tobacco factories, etc., with 
30,318 employees, plant and machinery valued 
at £2,180,336, and an annual product valued at 
£9,040,579. 

COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. Cape Colony 
is a member of the South African Customs Union 
(See BrrrisH SoutH AFrica). The special im- 
ports and exports in 1907 amounted to £16,928,- 
000 and £47,087,000 respectively, against £18,200,- 
124 and £39,629,679 in 1906. In 1907 the imports 
of foodstuffs were valued at £3,512,017; raw 
materials, £965,647; manufactures. £10,676,865. 
The principal exports in 1907 were: Gold, £28,- 
226,000; diamonds, £8,983,000; wool, £2,535,000; 
ostrich feathers, £1,820,000; mohair, £915,000; 
hides and skins, £809,000; animals, £775,000; 
copper ore, £577,000; explosives, £501,000; cere- 
als, £426,000. The trade with the principal coun- 
tries of origin and destination in 1907 was as 
follows :— 


From and to {| Imports. Exports. 
Great Britain ...... £8,824,000 £ 42,885,000 
Germany ........se0. 843,000 709,000 
British South Africa 2,408,000 2,994,000 
Australia ....cccccece 1,066,000 10,000 
United States ........ 1,143,000 83,000 


In 1907 the ports were entered by 2,607 ships 
of 11,653,454 tons (9,989,232 British), and 
cleared by 2,631 ships of 11,664,684 tons (9,993,- 
149 British). The merchant marine consisted on 
Dec. 31, 1907, of 54 vessels, aggregating 5,842 
tons. The length of government railways on 
Dec. 31, 1907, was 3,254 miles; of private rail- 
ways, 461 miles. The capital expenditure on 
government railways to the end of i907 was 
£31,919,340, the profit for the year being over 
2%, per cent. The length of telegraph lines in 
1906 was 8,200 miles. 

GOVERNMENT, FINANCE, ETC. The executive 
power is vested in a Governor and Executive 
Council, appointed by the Crown, and a respon- 
sible ministry. The legislative power is vested 
in a Legislative Council of 26 members, elected 
for seven years, and a House of Assembly of 107 
members, elected for five years. The franchise 
in both cases depends on a slight property quali- 
fication, but members of the Legislative Council 
must have immovable property to the value of 
£2,000, or movable property of £4,000. The num- 
ber of registered electors in 1905 was 142,939. 
The colony proper is divided into 81 divisions, 
each with its elective council. The dependencies 
are divided into 30 districts. The colonial 
revenue is obtained chiefly from customs duties, 
licenses, public lands, and services rendered by 
the natives; in 1906 the last item amounted to 
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£4,559,435. In 1907-8 the total revenue was 
£6,981,308, and the expenditure, £7,955,156. The 
public debt at the end of 1907 stood at £46,267,- 
290, nearly the whole of it contracted for public 
works. The military force of the colony at the 
end of 1907 consisted of 611 Cape mounted 
riflemen, exclusive of 57 natives, 5,093 volun- 
teers, and 5,666 cadets. The Cape police num- 
bered 1,265, of whom 181 were natives. In 1908 
the Governor was Sir Walter Francis Hely- 
Hutchinson; the Premier, John X. Merriman. 
History. In January, elections for the Leg- 
islative Council were held, giving a strong ma- 
jority to the opposition, largely owing to the 
power of the Afrikander Bund, and Dr. Jameson, 
who had been Premier since 1904, resigned (Jan. 
31) and was succeeded by Mr. J. X. Merriman, 
the leader of the Bund and a strong advocate of 
federation of the five South African colonies, sub- 
ject to the right of each to make its own tariff. 
He declared that the elections were a mandate 
to form a United South Africa and to adjust 
the finances of Cape Colony, and that the govern- 
ment would do its utmost to further these meas- 
ures. The March elections to the Assembly also 
showed a heavy vote, ard increased the power 
of the South African Party. As constituted after 
the January and March elections, the parties in 
the Houses of Parliament were distributed as 
follows: Legislative Council—South African 
Party, 15 (a gain of 5), Unionist, 5 (a loss of 
5), Independents, 1; the Assembly—Minister- 
ialists, 69 (a gain of 19), Unionists, 33, In- 
dependent, 5. An emergency session of the new 
Parliament was opened on Apr. 22 by the Gover- 
nor, Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson, to authorize 
- expenditures to the close of the current financial 
year. At the beginning of the regular session, 
June 19, the Governor announced that the reve- 
‘ mue and expenditure having failed to balance, 
. Parliament must take measures to restore the 
equilibrium. Owing to the condition of the fin- 
ances, he said, a number of public works had to 
be postponed. On June 30, the budget was in- 
troduced. The deficit was placed at £901,000. 
To meet this the government proposed the exten- 
sion of the income tax to all incomes of £50 or 
over (afterwards raised to £100); the suspen- 
sion of the sinking fund; the reduction by five 
per cent. of the salaries of civil service officers 
and members of Parliament; and the imposition 
of stamp duties and of an estate duty on absen- 
tee property owners. The Assembly passed the 
income tax proposal on Aug. 13th, but rejected 
the estate duty, in place of which the government 
proposed an extension of the present succession 
duty. The question of federation was debated 
in June and the Assembly passed a resolution 
favoring the early union of the colonies. In the 
sessions of the constitutional convention which 
met in the latter part of the year to draft a 
plan for a South African Union, the represen- 
tatives of Cape Colony made it apparent that 
it could not go with the other colonies on the 
subject of the native franchise. In Cape Colony 
civilized natives vote; in the other colonies they 
do not, nor is there any disposition to give 
them the ballot. The probable outcume under 
federation appeared to be the retention by each 
colony of its own franchise, with guarantees to 
the Cape Colony against hostile future legisla- 
tion in that direction. The wine bill, to facili- 
tate the sale of light wines by the municipalities 
passed ita third reading on Sept. 8th. It was 
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criticized on account of its omission of any 


local option clauses. See Britisu Sout ArFgica. 


CAPERS, Exrison. A Protestant Episco- 
pal Bishop, Diocese of South Carolina, died on 
Apr. 22, 1908. He was born at Charleston, 
8. C., on Oct. 14, 1837, and attended the 
South Carolina Military Academy, wh>re after his 
graduation in 1857 he was for a short time 
an assistant professor. He joined the Confede- 
rate Army at the outbreak of the Civil War, 
entering as major and later becoming brigadier- 
general. In 1867 he was elected Secretary of 
State of South Carolina, but was forced out of 
office by the Reconstruction Act, one year later. 
He was ordained in 1867 and became rector 
of Christ Church, Greenville, where he remained, 
with the exception of one year, until 1887, 
when he went to Trinity Church at Columbia, 
S. C. In July 1893 he was consecrated seventh 
bishop of South Carolina, having previously 
declined (1886) the election as bishop of East- 
ern Maryland. 


CAPE VERDE ISLANDS. A group of 14 
islands in the Atlantic Ocean, west of Africa, 
constituting a Portuguese colony. Area, 1457 
square miles. Population in 1900, 147,424 (3,856 
whites). Porto Grande is the capital. Sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, indigo, millet, and southern fruits 
are cultivated. The imports and exports in 
1906 amounted to 2,092,540 and 392,479 milreis, 
respectively (1 milreis == $1.08). The revenue 
and expenditure for 1907-8 were estimated at 


395,050 and 423,806 milreis respectively. The 
Governor in 1908 was B. S. Macedo. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


See FRANCE 


under History. 


CARLOS I, King of Portugal, was assas- 
sinated in the streets of Lisbon, on the even- 
ing of Feb. 1, 1908. He was born in Lis- 
bon, on Sept. 23, 1863, the oldest son of 
King Luiz I. and Princess Maria Pia of Savoy; 
married Maria Amelie, daughter of the Count of 
Paris, in May, 1886, succeeded to the throne upon 
the death of his father, on Oct. 19, 1889, and 
was crowned on Dec. 28. From the _ out- 
set King Carlos’s reign was a troubled one. 
He had at once to deal with the delicate ques- 
tion of boundaries between the Portuguese and 
English colonies in Southeast Africa, and his 
obviously friendly attitude toward Great 
Britain did not please his people. The financial 
and economic condition of Portugal was bad, 
and grew steadily worse, thanks to secret al- 
liances between the party in power and the 
leaders of the nominal opposition. Under this 
system corruption of all kinds flourished, the 
burden of taxation grew constantly heavier, and 
the public debt rapidly increased. For all this 
King Carlos was held at least indirectly re- 
sponsible by an increasing number of his sub- 
jects. In 1892, the new cabinet under Ferreira 
confronted the absolute necessity of increasing 
taxation and cutting down expenditures, but 
though the King aided in this retrenchment by 
assenting to a reduction of the civil list by 
which 20 per cent. of the income of the royal 
family was cut off, and even issued a royal 
decree reducing the interest on the public debt, 
his popularity was not enhanced; and in 1893 
an attempt was made to assassinate him. The 
establishment in 1905 of the tobacco monopoly 
in favor of the government intensified the dis- 
content, especially when it became spparent 
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that public officials were growing rich from 
this new source of public plunder. 

In May, 1906, Joo Franco formed a new 
cabinet, and at once instituted a series of sweep- 
ing reforms in the interest of public economy 
and official integrity, only to be met, of course, 
by violent opposition from the office holders. 
King Carlos supported all of Franco’s meas- 
ures, and stood resolutely behind him in the 
enforcement of his reform policies, and in May, 
1907, when the Chamber was dissolved, virtu- 
ally proclaimed a dictatorship, vesting Franco 
_and his associates with enormous power. With 
the stoutly avowed approval of Carlos, Franco 
used his dictatorial powers with the utmost 
ruthlessness, and witn the result that both 
incurred the deadly hatred of the office-holding 
corruptionists, who grew desperate under the 
relentless reform methods of Franco. The as- 
sassination of Carlos and his son was accom- 
plished while the royal family were being 
driven, in an open carriage, across the city, on 
their return from a fair at Villa Vicosa. As 
the carriage—which had no escort of troops or 
police—reached the centre of the Praco do Com- 
mercio, one of the chief squares of the city, the 
party were set upon by the assassins, some of 
whom stopped the horses, while others opened 
fire with carbines which they had concealed 
under their cloaks. The King was struck three 
times, and finally almost instantly killed by 
a ball which severed the carotid artery. The 
Crown Prince received wounds from which he 
died within a few minutes, and Prince Manuel 
was slightly wounded. During the assault, t..e 
Queen displayed great bravery, attempting to 
shield her sons with her own body, and even 
trying to beat off one of the assassins by strik- 
ing him repeatedly in the face with her bouquet 
of roses. In the affray, three of the assassins 
were killed, and several persons were wounded 
by the soldiers and police. Luiz PHILIPPE, 
Duke of Braganza and Crown Prince of Portu- 
gal, who was also almost instantly killed, was 
born in Lisbon, on Mar. 21, 1887. He had dis- 
played many of the amiable qualities of his 
father, and also considerable tact and discre- 
tion in the political matters that had been en- 
trusted to him. See PortuaaL, and MANUEL II. 


CARMACK, Epwarp Warp. An Ameri- 
can politician, was assassinated at Nashville, 
Tenn., on Nov. 9, 1908. He was born in Sum- 
ner County, Tenn., on Nov. 5, 1858, began the 
practice of law at Columbia in that State, was 
elected to the Legislature in 1884, and subse- 
quently became interested in journalism. He 
edited the Nashville American from 1888 to 
1892, and in that year became editor of the 
Memphis Commercial. He _ represented the 
Memphis district in Congress in 1897-1901, and 
was United States Senator from Tennessee from 
1901 to 1907. In the Senate he made a repu- 
tation as a brilliant debater, and was one of 
the strongest opponents of the administration 
policy in the Philippines. He was defeated for 
reélection in 1907. His last service in the Sen- 
ate was in “talking out” the session of 1906-7 
to prevent the final passage of the Ship Subsidy 
’ Bill. In 1906 he made a bitter contest against 
Governor Patterson for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for governor on the platform of state-wide 
prohibition, but was defeated. His assassina- 
tion by Robin J. Cooper on the streets of Nash- 
ville was supposed to have been caused by 
bitterness engendered by this fight (see TeEn- 
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NESSEE) and intensified by editorials published 
in the Tennessean, of which Senator Carmack 
was editor. 


CARNEGIE FOUNDATION. See UNIvVER- 
SITIES AND COLLEGES. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASH- 


INGTON. An institution established in 1902 
by endowment from Andrew Carnegie for the 
encouragement of investigation, research, and 
discovery. The original endowment, $10,000,- 
000, was increased in December, 1907, by $2,- 
000,000 additional. The Institution maintained 
during 1908 a desert botanical laboratory at 
Tucson, Arizona; a station for experimental 
evolution at Cold Spring Harbor, New York; a 
marine biological laboratory at Tortugas, Flor- 
ida; a department of terrestrial magnetism and 
a geophysical laboratory at Washington, D. C.; 
a solar observatory on Mt. Wilson, California; 
and departments for historical research, eco- 
nomics, and sociology. A nutrition laboratory at 
Boston, near the Harvard Medical School, was 
also completed during the year, while an ap- 
propriation was made to build a non-magnetic 
sailing vessel with auxiliary power for magnet- 
ic observations on the Atlantic Ocean. The 
horticultural work of Mr. Luther Burbank and 
a department of astrometry were also included 
in the major projects of the Institution. A 
large number of minor projects and research 
associates and assistants also received allot- 
ments. The publications of the Institution 
since its foundation have numbered 120, and 
of these, twenty-eight volumes with 2,485 quarto 
and 4843 octavo pages were published during 
the year 1907-8. At the annual meeting of the 
Board of Trustees in Dec. 1908, Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot of Cambridge, Mass., and Mr. 
Martin A. Ryerson of Chicago were elected to 
fill vacancies in the board. Dr. Robert S. Wood- 
ward is the president of the Institution. 

CARNEY, WirruMm H. A Civil War 
veteran, color-sergeant of the famous Fifty-fourth 
Massachusetts, the first negro regiment to be 
enlisted in the Civil War, died at Boston in 
Dec., 1908. He had been employed there 
as a messenger in the State House for many 
years. Carney carried the national flag in the 
assault on Fort Wagner, S. C., on Julv 19, 1863, 
and reached the parapet of the fort by the side of 
Colonel Shaw who was killed there. Although 
twice wounded he never lost his hold on the 
colors. 

CAROLINE ISLANDS. A group of islands 
in the eastern Pacific, north of New Guinea 
and southeast of the Philippines, a German pos- 
session. Area, including the Pelew Islands to 
the west, 560 square miles. Population, 41,400. 
In 1907 there were 137 whites (83 Germans). 
In 1906 the imports amounted to 85,000 marks; 
the exports, chiefly copra, 427,000 marks. The 
Caroline and Pelew Islands are attached to 
German New Guinea (q. v.). They are divided 
for administrative purposes into the Eastern 
Carolines, with the seat of government on the 
island of Ponapé, and the Western Carolines (in- 
cluding the Pelew Islands and the Ladrone 
Islands (q. v.), with the seat of government on 
the island of Yap. 

CASTRO, CIPRIANO. 
LAND; UNITED STATES. 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
THe. A Roman Catholic institution of higher 
learning at Washington, D. C., founded in 1885. 


See VENEZUELA; HOL- 
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It has the faculties of philosophy, letters, sacred 
science, law, and sciences. In 1902 an extensive 
undergraduate department was opened to courses 
leading to the degrees of A.B., B.L., B.S., Ph.B., 
ete. The following non-affiliated undergraduate 
colleges are connected with the University; 
Marist, Juniorate, and the College of St. John 
Canty, just established. There were in 1908 
224 students and 31 professors. The library 
contains 52,565 volumes. The total productive 
funds, benefactions, and receipts of all kinds at 
the end of the fiscal year, ending June 30, 1908, 
amounted to $2,378,541.89; the income from 
endowment funds amounted to $24,971.82. 


CATTLE. See Stock RaIsINa. 


CAUSEWAY. A concrete causeway across 
‘Galveston Bay was proposed, during 1908, the 
building of which is to be undertaken by the 
Tailway companies in conjunction with the City. 
It was to be 10,280 feet long, average 15 feet 
above high tide, be 100 feet wide, have 4 rail- 
‘way tracks, a driveway, and sidewalks, and 
will cost $1,400,000. The County was to pay 
one quarter, the electric railways between 
Houston and Galveston the same, and the 
‘steam roads one half. 

CAVALRY. See Mrzrrary PROGRESS. 

CAYENNE. See FRENCH GUIANA. 

CAYMAN ISLANDS. British islands in 
the West Indies, administratively attached to 
Jamaica (q. v.). Area, 225 square miles; popu- 
Jaton (1906), 6,000. Cocoanuts, turtle-shell, 
and cattle are exported. The administration is 
by a Commissioner. 

CEMENT. The United States Geological 
Survey at the close of 1908 estimated the pro- 
duction of Portland cement in the United States 
. for the year as somewhat less than forty million 
barrels. This compares as follows with the out- 
put of recent years: 


1905 2... eccsccess 36,246,812 Barrels. 
1906 ....cccccccens 46,463,424 : 
1907 1... ce scesnee 48,785,390 . 


1908 (estimated).. 40,000,000 . 


The falling off from the 1907 output was heavy, 
-and was particularly notable because it was the 
tirst decrease shown in any year by the Ameri- 
‘can cement industry since its inception. The 
decrease was not uniformly distributed through- 
out the country, for New York, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey showed the greatest losses, 
while in some portions of the West and the Mid- 
dle West the decrease was relatively slight. The 
total maximum capacity of existing plants at 
the end of the year was about 60,000,000 barrels. 

During the year several small companies went 
into the hands of receivers and the financial 
stress also led to a change of control in a 

oup of plants operating chiefly in the Pacific 

tates. A fortunate effect of the depression 
was that it put a stop, temporarily, to the flota- 
tion of fraudulent or doubtful cement securi- 
ties; though with improvement in general busi- 
ness conditions it was thought likely that pro- 
motion schemes would again be taken up on 
an even larger scale than before the depression. 
Despite the business depression, or perhaps 
partly because of it, there were a number of im- 
portant technical and industrial developments 
in the cement industry during 1908, and others 
‘were pending at the end of the year. 


CENSUS. See UnrtTep STATES. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA. The establishment 
of a Central American Court of Justice was a 
most important achievement of the Washington 
Peace Convention, which sat from Nov. 14 to 
Dec. 18, 1907. On May 26, 1908, the court was 
opened at Cartago, Costa Rica, in the presence 
of representatives from all the Central Ameri- 
can republics, as well as the United States and 
Mexico. The day was celebrated as a national 
holiday throughout Central America. The 
United States Commissioner, Mr. William I. 
Buchanan, announced the gift of $100,000 from 
Andrew Carnegie for the building of the temple 
as a seat for the court. An important case 
was brought before the court in July by Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua against Salvador and 
Guatemala. President Davila of Honduras pre- 
sented a charge that the revolt of July, 1908 
(see HONDURAS), was organized and supported 
in the neighboring republics of Guatemala and 
Salvador. At the same time President Zelaya 
of Nicaragua made similar charges. The lat- 
ter’s claims were dismissed as lacking founda- 
tion. The Honduran claims were examined at 
length and they were decided adversely in De- 
cember. This was taken as a sign of the ef- 
fective manner in which the court served the 
purpose for which it was designed. The differ- 
ences here adjusted peacefully were of the class 
that formerly had often led to hostilities. 

See Costa Rica; GUATEMALA; HONDURAS; 
NICARAGUA; SALVADOR; and INTERNATIONAL Bu- 
REAU OF AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


CEYLON. An island of the Indian Ocean, sit- 
uated southeast of the Indian Peninsula, a 
British crown colony. Area, 25,332 square 
miles. Population (1901), 3,565,954; estimat- 
ed at the end of 1906, 3,984,985. The Maldive 
Islands, a dependency of Ceylon, have an area 
of 115 square miles and a population of 30,000. 
The population of the principal cities in 1901 
was: Colombo, the capital, 158,228; Galle, 37,- 
316; Jaffna, 33,879; Kandy, 26,519. 

PropucTion. About one-fourth of the island 
is under cultivation. The area planted in rice 
in 1907 was 688,824 acres; other grains, 110,- 
598; tea, 438,243; coffee, 2,433; cocoanuts, 993,- 
831; rubber, 115,676; cinchona, 1,229; cinnamon, 
etc., 44,380; cacao, 37,050; tobacco, 16,235. 
About 385,000 acres of the total area under tea 
is in plantations, the remainder being in small 
gardens owned by natives. About 1,200 Euro- 
peans are employed as managers and assistants 
on the large tea estates and factories. The plan- 
tation labor is performed by about 400,000 
Tamil coolies and women imported from the 
Malabar coast, India. Their daily wage varics 
between 8 1-3 and 1] 2-3 cents, besides housing 
and rice furnished at cost. The natives prefer 
working their buffalo teams for hire or on their 
own rice fields to plantation labor, but several 
thousand of them are employed in transporting 
tea to the railways and supplies to the estates. 
The recent extension of rubber plantations in 
the Federated Malay States, in the Straits Set- 
tlements, and in Ceylon itself, has so increased 
the demand for Tamil labor that Ceylon tea 
planters have found the supply inadequate, and 
a government commission was appointed for 
the purpose of devising, if possible, a labor sys- 
tem satisfactory to both planters and _ coolies. 
By the middle of 1908 the commission had not 
yet made its report. The exports of tea in 1907 
amounted to 179,844,827 pounds (a gain of 
9,316,336 pounds over 1906), valued at $24, 
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878,535. The average price per pound was 1.78 
cents over that prevailing in 1906. The value 
of the tea export was 58.7 per cent. of the total 
exports in 1907. The distribution of the tea ex- 
port of 1907 was as follows: Great Britain, 111,- 
485,802 pounds; Australasia, 23,789,666; Rus- 
sia, 19,670,490; China (for blending), 7,699,- 
129; Canada, 6,161,602; United States, 5,528,- 
297; Germany, 578,881; France, 461,845. 

The fall in the price of tea and the rise in the 
price of rubber have greatly stimulated the cul- 
tivation of the latter. In 1904 there were 235,- 
000 acres under rubber trees, with 600 acres in 
bearing; in 1905, 40,000 and 1,000 acres re- 
spectively; in 1906, 100,000 and 2000; in 1907, 
150,000 and 2,500; while for 1908 the estimate 
for planting was 10,000 acres, and 120 acres 
were expected to begin to bear. The figures 
are only approximate, as for many estates tea 
and cacao are interplanted with rubber. The 
recorded exports of Ceylon rubber are: 1904, 35 
tons; 1905, 75 tons; 1906, 150 tons; 1907, 397 
tons; 1908 (Jan. 1—May 11), 113 tons. The 
capital invested in rubber planting is roughly 
estimated at $9,000,000. The labor force is es- 
timated at 250 Europeans and between 75,000 
and 100,000 Tamil coolies. The recent rise in 
the price of camphor has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a new industry. The camphor tree 
thrives in the mountainous parts of the islands 
at an elevation of from 2500 to 8000 feet. It 
was estimated that the planting of between 15,- 
000 and 20,000 acres in Ceylon would yield 8,- 
000,000 pounds, or about the entire present de- 
mand of the world-market for camphor. The 
rapid growth of the twigs and the cheapness of 
land and labor are the factors depended upon 
by planters to give Ceylon an advantage over 
other camphor-producing countries. In 1906 the 
camphor acreage was increased from 142 to 
1,106, and it was expected to increase still 
further in 1908. ‘The export of camphor in 
1907 was 562 pounds. The export of other 

roducts in 1907 was as follows: Cinnamon, 5,- 
777,962 pounds; cardamon, 765,4/0 pounds; 
desiccated cocoanuts, 22,359,138 pounds; cotton, 
317,563 pounds; cacao, 88,180 cwts.; coffee, 
1,843 ewts.; coir, rope, etc. 296,338 cwts ; 
ebony, 1,154 cwts.; poonac, 208,957 cwts.; cin- 
namon oil, 97,229 ounces; citronella oil, 1,230,- 
159 pounds; cocoanut oil, 460,683 cwts. In 1906 
the live stock consisted of 3,743 horses, 1,542,- 
909 horned cattle, 95,389 sheep, 177,425 goats, 
and 99,495 pigs. There is a government dairy 
and model tarm, and efforts are made to im- 
prove the native breeds of cattle, sheep, and 
pigs by crossing with imported animals. In 
1906 there were 951 plumbago or graphite 
mines. The export of plumbago began to fall 
off in the second half of 1907, the total ship- 
ments for the year amounting to 650,116 cwts., 
valued at $2,968,863—a falling off of 51,729 
cwts. from 1906. There were in 1908 no great 
stocks above ground, and prices remained 
steady, but most of the mine owners suspended 
production. Of the 1907 exports of plumbago 
the United States took 290,417 ecwts.; Great 
Britain, 169,857; Germany, 100,012; Bel?ium 
75,825 ecwts. In 1906 there were 7,226 gem 
quarries. The pearl-fisheries are a government 
monopoly, leased to a company for 20 years from 
Jan. 1, 1906, at an annual rent of 310,000 rupees. 
The yield of the pearl-fisheries in 1907 was valued 
at $343,248, against $445,581 in 1906, which was 
the best year on record. The manutacture of 
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salt, another government monopoly, yielded a 
revenue of Rs. 1,737,871 in 1907. 

COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. The im- 
ports and exports in 1907 were valued at Rs. 
129,316,757 and Rs. 129,570,001 respectively, 
against Rs. 123,502,921 and Rs. 112,616,914 in 
1906 (1 rupee—32.44 cents). The principal im- 
ports in 1907 were, in rupees: Coal and coke, 
10,549,944; cotton manufactures, 8,46').032; rice, 
mainly from British India, 40,984,967; sugar, 
3,135,623; manures, 3,689,274; coin and bullion, 
9,254,823. ‘The principal exports in 1907 were, 
in rupees: Areca nuts, 2,415,047; cinnamon, 3,- 
045,708; cacao, 5,232,193; cocoanuts, 904,536; 
desiccated cocoanuts, 4,471,427; coffee, 203,941; 
coir, 2,537,163; copra, 5,322,464;  citronella 
oil, 1,386,078; cocoanut oil, 11,830,324; plum- 
bago, 8,906,589; tea, 74,635,605; unmanufactured 
tobacco, 928,824; coin and bullion, 201,750. The 
trade with the principal countries of origin and 
destination in 1907 was as follows, in rupees: 


From and to Imports. Exports. 


Great Britain ........ ie 32,720,989|/Rs. 65,932,672 


British India ........ 69,018,578 7,099,982 
Canada ..........ce0. 5,842 2,608,267 
Other British Colonies 12,928,178 12,741,485 
FARCE. 6oisiies cb wares 757,612 733,098 
Germany ..........0.. 2,921,136 8,202,674 
United States ........ 1,002,406 11,814,331 


The length of railway in 1906 was 562 miles; 
of telegraph lines, 1,652 miles. The marine on 
Jan. 1, 1907, consisted of 8 steamers, of 982 tons, 
and 143 sailing vessels, of 10,972 tons. 

GOVERNMENT AND FINANCE. The colony is ad- 
ministered by a Governor—in 1908, Colonel Sir 
Henry E. McCallum—assisted by an Executive 
Council of five officials and a Legislative Council 
of nine officials and nine unofficial members. The 
British troops in 1908-9 numbered 1,186. There 
is a volunteer force of about 2,500. ‘he cost of 
the garrison is borne by the colony. The reve- 
nue and expenditure in 1907 were Rs. 36,573,844 
(Rs. 9,677,880 from customs) and Rs. 35,291,521 
respectively. The public debt, incurred entirely 
for railways and public works, stood in 1907 at 
£4,602,570 and Rs. 3,125,562. 

The chief measures before the Legislative Coun- 
cil ee its session (Aug. 20 to Nov. 20, 1908) 
concerned the public works, including the Ma- 
naar railway, drainage, and the commercializa- 
tion of Colombo lake; also a project for the clos- 
ing of all licensed opium dens and for placing 
the regulation and distribution of the drug under 
the contro! of the medical department. Action 
on it was deferred till February, 1909. Opium- 
users were estimated at 10 per cent. of the popu- 
lation. 


CHADWICK, Henry. An American news- 
paper writer and editor, popularly called the 
“Father of Baseball,” died on April 20, 1908. He 
was born at Exeter, England, in 1824 and came 
to the United States when but thirteen years 
old. He early became prominent as a writer 
on sporting topics, especially cricket and base- 
ball, serving first in the capacity of reporter and 
later in his career in that of editor. He edited 
Spalding’s Baseball Guide for several years. 

CHAFIN, Evcene Wiper. Presidential 
candidate of the Prohibition party in 1908, born 
at East Troy, Wis., on Nov. 1, 1852. He was 
educated at the University of Wisconsin, receiv- 
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ing the degree of LL.B., and for twenty years 
practised law at Waukesha, Wis. In 1901 he 
moved to Chicago, expecting to continue his law 
practice, but became interested in platform speak- 
ing and campaign work. In July, 1908, he was 
nominated for President by the National Pro- 
hibition Convention, held at Columbus, Ohio, and 
in the election received a popular vote of 248,- 
881. Mr. Chafin has devoted considerable time 
to the study of American history and is the 
author of Lincoln: The Man of Sorrows. See 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


CHAMBERLAIN, GeorcE EARLE. An 
American political leader, Governor of Oregon 
(Democrat) from 1902 to 1909; born near Nat- 
chez, Miss., on Jan. 1, 1854. He graduated at 
Washington and Lee University in 1876, receiv- 
ing degrees both from the classical and the law 
departments. After graduation he moved to Ore- 
gon, where he began his law practice and entered 
politics. In 1880 he was elected a member of the 
State Legislature, and in 1884 was chosen district 
attorney for the third judicial district. He be- 
came attorney-general by appointment in May, 
189], and the following year was elected to that 
office, which he held until 1895. In 1900 he was 
elected district attorney for the fourth judicial 
district, but resigned the position upon his elec- 
tion to the governorship in 1902. In 1906 he 
was reélected Governor, and in June, 1908, by 
direct primary was endorsed for United States 
Senator. This endorsement, however, must be 
ratified by the legislature, which convenes in 
Jan., 1909. But, inasmuch as a majority of the 
legislators pledged themselves to carry out the 
wishes of the people as expressed in the direct 
primary, the election of Mr. Chamberlain to the 
Senate was practically assured. See OREGON. 


CHAMBERLAIN, Jacos. An American 
missionary of the Reformed Dutch Church, 
died on Mar. 2, 1908, at Mandanapalle, India. 
He was born on April 13, 1835, at Sharon, Conn., 
graduated at the Western Reserve College in 
1856, at the Reformed Theological Seminary, in 
New Brunswick, N. J., in 1859, and in medicine 
at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York, and the Western Reserve Medical College. 
In 1859 he went to the Arcot mission, in South- 
ern India, as a medical and evangelistic mission- 
ary. He established the mission and hospitals 
at Mandanapalle, and also the hospital at Pala- 
manir, and was engaged in mission work at Man- 
danapalle until 1901, after which he devoted 
himself to the study of the Telugu and Tamil 
languages. He was chairman of the committee 
which produced a new version of the Bible in 
Telugu (1873-94), and he translated the liturgy 
of the Reformed Church into that language, and 
also prepared a Telugu hymn book, and an Ori- 
ental Bible Dictionary. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION. Recent years 
have witnessed in the United States a decided 
tendency toward a more perfect organization of 
charitable efforts. This has resulted not only in 
the unification of the charitable work of religious 
denominations but also in the centralized organi- 
zation of non-denominational activities. More- 
over through the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, both denominational and 
non-denominational charitable activities have 
been more or less unified and animated by a more 
intelligent spirit. The recognition that an exact 
knowledge of conditions and a more intimate 
acquaintance with causes are fundamental both 
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to an intelligent treatment of the results of 
pew and a scientific prevention of its causes 

as been the keynote of many recent efforts and 
particularly of those of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. The year 1908 saw the organization of new 
societies for the centralization of charitable ef- 
forts in many American cities. Everywhere 
therc was shown a tendency to secure trained 
Officials for such work. As a means of train- 
ing workers and spreading a knowledge of the 
principles of relief, schools of philanthropy have 
been called into existence in New York, Boston, 
Chicago and St. Louis. The scope of present day 
activities is very broad, including not only the 
relief of the poverty stricken and the finding 
of employment for those out of work. but also 
the betterment of housing and working condi- 
tions; the care of children in the home, the school 
and the factory; the safeguarding of female 
workers; the improvement in the conditions and 
care of all those unfortunates housed in public 
institutions; the better education and training 
of prisoners, their more humane treatment and 
i betterment of their opportunities after re- 
ease. 

Recently established benefactions, including the 
General Education Board, the Carnegie Institu- 
tion, the Carnegie Fund for the pensioning of 
teachers, the Rockefeller Institute, the Russell 
Sage Foundation and the Jeanes Fund for the 
Primary Education of Negroes, now amount to 
almost $100,000,000. 

The thirty-fifth National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections was held at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, in November. President Murley will be suc- 
ceeded next year by Ernest P. Bicknell. The next 
‘Conference will be held at Buffalo. Since the Con- 
ference has outgrown its original purposes, a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the advisability 
of formi a federation of the philanthropic 
societies of the country with provision for sec- 
tional meetings of those having kindred inter- 
ests. Among the topics discussed either by the 
Conference as a whole or .by sectional meetings 
were, the advancement of social work among the 
isolated mountain folk of the South; the infiu- 
ence of environmental conditions on children in 
cities of various sizes and characters: the care of 
juvenile delinquent (q. v.) unemployment 
(q. v.); the use of the wood-yard as a test of 
good faith; labor colonies; prison reform, with 
emphasis on various judicial reforms for both 
juvenile and adult cases, on reclaiming the de- 
linquent, and on the extension of the indetermi- 
nate sentence, parole and probation systems (See 
PENOLOGY); the defective classes, their intelli- 
gent classification as a means of better care and 
training for each type, the permanent custodial 
care for serious cases and a scientific investiga- 
tion to determine causes and means of preven- 
tion. In the section devoted to the insane and 
epileptic, New York’s care of its dependents was 
described. Dr. Ferris of the State Lunacy Com- 
mission cited cases of recovery after ten years 
and stated his belief that many so-called chronic 
cases were merely protracted cases capable of re- 
covery. Greater publicity for the various philan- 
thropic activities now being supported was advo- 
cated and approved. In the denominational sec- 
tions the reports showed that the year had been 
one of unusual activity and difficulties, but never- 
theless one of commendable success. 

State conferences of a similar sort were held 
during the year in Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, . 
Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
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Hampshire, New York, Ohio and some other 
States. The reports showed a tendency to special- 
ize on subjects of especial local interest. In 
Indiana marked attention was given to the hous- 
ing problem and the introduction of more sani- 
tary conditions into the crowded cities. (See 
POPULATION, CONGESTION OF.) In Illinois the 
administration of almshouses and similar insti- 
tutions and the conditions of health in jails and 
penitentiaries caused wide-spread discussion. 
Cook County in that State erected a new $2,000,- 
000 infirmary. In Kansas subjects discussed in- 
cluded meagreness of funds, political meddling 
and a comparision of the plan of caring for 
children in public institutions and the plan 


of placing them out in _ private families. 
In New York and Massachusetts,  tuber- 
culosis (q.v.) and congestion of pop- 


ulation (q. v.) were the principal topics of dis- 
cussion. Charity organization in both of these 
States, and especially in New York City and 
Boston, have shown great favor for public ex- 
hibits, which set forth in a realistic manner con- 
ditions of life and labor among the poorer classes. 
In 1908 tuberculosis and congestion exhibits of 
far-reaching influence were held in New York. 
In both New York and Ohio the subject of blind- 
ness was considered. Dr. F. Paul Lewis of the 
Batavia State School for the Blind in New York 
declared that as many as 60,000 cases of blindness 
in the United States were preventable, the ma- 
jority of them being due to syphilis. In the 
Ohio conference it was declared that 58 per cent. 
of the cases of blindness in that State were 
preventable. In Massachusetts was held an ex- 
hibit showing the work done by the blind in the 
schools of the State. 

At the fall opening of the New York School 
of Philanthropy almost 100 students were en- 
rolled, representing 15 States, the District of 
Columbia, Italy, Canada and Cuba. The Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy registered 60 
students at its opening. The research depart- 
ment of the School will study the housing prob- 
Iem in Chicago. The Boston School of Social 
Workers opened with a class of 52, part of whom 
were State and municipal officials. The St. 
Louis School of Philanthropy started with a 
class of 22. Among the objects to be investi- 
gated are the milk supply and medical care of 
school children. This school is directly a result 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, which con- 
tributes also to the eight fellowships of its 


research department. Among special activities of 


the year may be mentioned the agitation by 
the National Consumers’ e to induce the 
American people to do their Christmas shop- 
ping as early as possible. This was designed as 
a measure of protection for the thousands of 
women and children who work long hours in 
retail and department stores during the holiday 
season. This same organization took measures 
to protect children from cheap and injurious 
Christmas candies. Probably the most import- 
ant investigation of the year was that of hous- 
ing and labor conditions at Pittsburg and vicin- 
ity by representatives from the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of New York. (See VaGcrancy and 
PENOLOGY. ) 

CanaDA. The Ninth Canadian Conference of 
Charities and Corrections was held in Toronto, 
Nov. 25-26. The Province of Ontario was alone 
well represented. The Superintendent of the 
Ohio State Reformatory at Mansfield, Mr. J. A. 
Leonard, presented the plans of that reforma- 
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tory. His visit was of especial moment since 
the Province contemplates the construction of a 
reformatory on some such plan. The discussion 
included the subjects of county poor-houses, 
care of the feeble-minded, and the indeterminate 
sentence. The discussion brought out the state- 
ment that 50 per cent. of the insane population 
of the Dominion have come in recent years 
from Great Britain. 

SWEDEN. The Commission appointed in 1905 
for the study of social conditions by the Central 
Association of Social Workers reported in April. 
They recommended a revision of the Law of 1870 
giving the care of the poor to the parish so that 
individuals needing aid may obtain it; the 
raising of the minority age from 15 years to 
18 years in order to give poor guardians more 
authority; the prohibition of outdoor relief to 
drunkards and chronic idlers; work-houses for 
ablebodied paupers; separate wards for children; 
and the care of nursing mothers in separate 
wards. A committee of voluntary workers 
under state supervision was advised to oversee 
and control public and private charities. It was 
recommended that temporary relief should be 
given with the understanding that the recipient 
should pay it back in small instalments accord- 
ing to his circumstances. The Commission de- 
clared that non-supporters and deserters should 
be forbidden to migrate, and in cases of re- 
fractoriness, imprisonment or detention was 
recommended. 


CHARTERIS, Axgcnrpatp HAMILTON. A 
Scotch clergyman, emeritus professor of Biblical 
criticism in the Edinburgh University, died on 
Apr. 24, 1908. He was born in Wamphray, 
Dumfriesshire, on Dec. 13, 1835; graduated at 
Edinburgh University in 1852, and in 1858 was 
licensed a minister of the Church of Scotland. 
In 1862 he succeeded Dr. Caird, as pastor of 
Park Church, Edinburgh, and in 1868-96 he had 
the chair of Biblical criticism in Edinburgh. Dr. 
Charteris was one of the most active supporters 
of the Scotch Church Patronage Bill of 1874, 
which provided for the “abolition of all church 
patronage from the Crown downwards, and 
the creation of a constituency by whom the 
minister of a congregation might be selected.” 
His most important literary achievement is his 
Life of Professor James Robertson (1863; 2d. 
ed., 1897); and he also published: Canonicity, 
or Early Testimonies to the Books of the New 
Testament (1881); The Christian Scripture 
(1888) ; and The Church of Christ (1905). 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION. A system 
of popular education, founded at Chautauqna, 
New York, in 1874 by Lewis Miller and John 
H. Vincent. The local work of the Institution 
is done in connection with a summer Assembly 
and a series of Summer Schools. The Assembly 
of 1908 covered a period from July 2 to Aug. 
30, during which sixty days an open programme 
of concerts, entertainments, readings, lectures, 
and addresses, numbering 1000 events or more, 
was conducted for the benefit of slightly over 
50,000 visitors. The Summer School lasted from 
July 4 to Aug. 14, approximately 200 courses 
being offered by 90 instructors to a total regis- 
tration of 3263, or 2716 without duplicates. 
Boys’ and Girls’ clubs with respectively 300 and 
350 members, a Kindergarten with 50 members, 
furnish systematic recreation and instruction for 
the voung residents. Courses for adults regular- 
ly taken in English, psychology and pedagogy, 
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music, arts and crafts, expression and physical 
education, are most largely attended. In 1909 
the Arts and Crafts department goes iuto new 
and complete quarters on College Hill. The 
fire of Oct. 19, 1908 which practically destroyed 
the business block has resulted in the rebuild- 
ing of this commercial centre and in the sup- 
plementary erection of a Post Office and Print 
Shop. The total cost of the two buildings ap- 
proximates $75,000. One of the most import- 
ant departments of the Institution is the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, which 
maintains home reading courses throughout the 
year. The subjects treated in these courses are 
American, English, Modern European and 
Classical, and they constitute a four years’ 
course in history, literature, biography, travel, 
art, national institutions and life. Certificates, 
diplomas and seals are given for prescribed read- 
ing and answering review questions. Some 
seventy additional special courses of reading are 
outlined and recommended. The number of per- 
sons taking these courses in 1908 were 25,000, 
of whom 17,750 were women, and 7250 men. 
Since the organization of the Circle over 300,000 
readers have been enrolled, and nearly three 
times that number have read parts of the home 
study courses. Circles are maintained in every 
State and Territory of the Union, in Canada, 
India, Mexico, South America, Hawaiian Islands, 
West Indies, Japan, and countries of Europe, 
Asia and Africa. 


CHEESE. See DAIRYING. 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY, American. A learn- 
ed society, founded in 1876. Two meetings were 
held during the year, one in New Haven in 
June, and one in Baltimore from Dec. 29 to 
Jan. 1, 1909. The latter meeting was in affilia- 
tion with the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and the Biological Sec- 
tion of the society held a joint session with 
the Society of Biological Chemists. The set- 
tions represented and their respective chairmen 
were as follows: Agriculture and Food Chem- 
istry, H. J. Wheeler; Biological Chemistry, 
J. J. Abel; Inorganic Chemistry, C. H. 
Herty; Organic Chemistry, S. F. Acree; 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Edward Kremers; 
Chemical Education, H. P. Talbot; Fertilizer 
Chemistry, F. B. Carpenter; Physical Chemis- 
try, G. M. Lewis. The division of Industrial 
Chemistry and Chemical Engineers also held a 
meeting. The year 1908 was one of the most 
successful in the history of the society, and its 
membership was largely increased. It now 
approximates 4,000. The Society publishes 
three journals, the Journal of the American 
Chemical Society in its 30th volume; Chemical 
Abstracts, now in its third volume, and the 
Journal of Industrial Chemistry and Chemical 
Engineering, which was to begin Jan. 1, 1909. 
Chemical Abstracts supplies the place to the 
English speaking world that Chemisches Zeu- 
tralblatt occupies with German chemists. It 
abstracts over 400 periodicals annually and has 
met with immediate recognition and _ success. 
The President of the Society is Marston T. 
Bogert and the Secretary, Charles L. Parsons, 
Durham, N. H. 


CHEMISTRY. GENERAL PROGRESS. The 
year 1908 was marked by no single discovery 
or investigation of epoch making character with- 
in the field of pure or applied chemistry. At 
the same time, a large amount of very import- 
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ant work was published as the result of the 
labors of an army of investigators that is grow- 
ing at a rapidly increasing rate. The most 
striking feature of this mass of new material 
was found in the well-nigh universal applica- 
tion of the so-called physico-chemical methods 
to all branches of chemical investigation. The 
devotees of the various branches of chemistry 
were never more highly specialized, and yet 
these different groups were being brought more 
closely together than ever before by the prevail- 
ing and constantly increasing use of the meth- 
ods of physical chemistry. Indeed, the term 
“physical chemistry” is almost a misnomer, 
for it is becoming increasingly difficult to de- 
fine its limits. It is this fact that leads many 
to prefer the term “general chemistry.” 

Within the field of pure chemistry, the sub- 
ject of radio-chemistry continues to attract 
much attention, and the application of more 
exact methods of quantitative measurements has 
brought about a revision of some of the views 
formerly held. 

The application of chemistry to the arts and 
to the various manufacturing industries con- 
tinued to increase at a rate that promised 
well for the future. The rank of a nation in the 
race for industrial supremacy is certain to be 
determined in no smail measure by the degree 
to which it takes practical advantage of the in- 
crease in scientific knowledge. American manu- 
facturers were beginning to realize the import- 
ance of this aid and were making constantly in- 
creasing demands for well trained chemists. 
By 1908 several large manufacturers had estab- 
lished research laboratories under the direction 
of able men who had been thoroughly trained in 
the methods of chemical research. So great 
was the demand for competent chemists for 
this work, and so large were the financial in- 
ducements offered, that it was becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for educational institutions to se- 
cure chemists of first class ability for teaching 
positions. 

The Nose. PRIZE awards for 1908 (see NOBEL 
PRIZE) showed the somewhat remarkable case 
of the chemistry prize given to a physicist. The 
award called attention to some of the diffi- 
culties that seemed likely to arise not infre- 
quently in the future. The original conditions 
of the award stated that the prize shall be 
given annually to the investigators who shall 
be considered to have made the most notable 
contributions in the several branches during the 
past year. Heretofore the chemistry prizes 
certainly had not always been given in strict 
accordance with this provision, but had been 
given, regardless of recent work, to men who 
long before had achieved distinction. Profes- 
sor Ernest Rutherford to whom the chemistry 
prize was given in 1908 was a physicist and the 
work in which he has achieved distinction is 
rather more physical than chemical. Ruther- 
ford was one of the ablest authorities upon the 
subject of radio-activity, and his work had con- 
tributed ey more than that of any other 
single individual to the general knowledge of 
this subject. His work dealt more, however, 
with the physical than with the purely chemical 
aspects of the subject. It was another striking 
example of the réle that the so-called physical 
chemistry was playing in abolishing the bound- 
ary between physics and chemistry. 

New ELEMENTS AND ATOMIC WEIGHTS. 
The only new elements given official recognition 
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by the International Atomic Weights Commit- 
tee in 1908 were Neoytterbium and Luteciwn. 
In 1907 Urbain announced the existence of these 
elements as constituents of Ytterbium. Fur- 
ther work confirmed the fact that the so-called 
element Ytterbium was not really an element, 
but a mixture of these two substances. Their 
elementary nature was proved also independ- 
ently by A. von Welsbach, who proposed the 
names Aldebaranium and Cassiopeium. Ur- 
bain seems to have the best claim to priority 
of announcement, and his nomenclature will un- 
doubtedly be adopted. The International Commit- 
tee on Atomic Weights announced a revision 
of the authorized atomic weight values in ac- 
cordance wito the most recent work upon some 
of the fundamental values, especially those of 
silver, chlorine, bromine and nitrogen. There 
seemed to be no question that the old value of 
‘ Stas for silver was too high, and that the true 
value was not much above 107.88. This num- 
ber was adopted in the revision. The value to 
be assigned to nitrogen was also the subject 
of much interest during the past. The work of 
Richards published in 1907 was supplemented 
by further work on the analysis of ammonium 
chloride. From this work Richards obtained 
the value of 14.008 for nitrogen, 107.88] for 
silver, and 35.457 for chlorine. These values, 
rounded off to two decimals, are identical with 
those adopted by the International Committee. 
The use of these values, with 79.916 for bro- 
mine, introduced many slight changes in the 
previously accepted values, especially among 
the more accurately determined elements. These 
chan are mostly slight, such as 137.37 in- 
stead of the old 137.44 for barium, and 63.57 in 
place of 63.60 for copper. The work of Baxter 
and Wilson upon the analysis of lead chloride 
has resulted in the value of 207.10 for lead, 
considerably higher than the old figure. Mme. 
Curie’s latest value for radium, 226.4, is con- 
sidered to be the best so far obtained, and is 
introduced in place of the old 225. 

During the year 1908 the question of the 
exact application of the law of the conservation 
of weight to chemical reactions was considerably 
discussed. It was suggested that sufficiently 
exact work would show slight changes of weight 
involved in chemical reactions, the gain or loss 
of weight possibly corresponding to loss or gain 
of energy by the reacting substances. Landolt 
showed very conclusively that this is not the 
case, but that the law holds strictly true in so 
far as it applies to chemical reactions. 

HeELiuM. Professor Onnes of Leiden an- 
nounced that he had succeeded in liquefying 
helium. All previous attempts by Dewar, Ol- 
scevski, and others had failed with this gas, 
chiefly on account of an inadequate supply of 
helium. Onnes announced that at a temperature 
of 4.5° absolute he had obtained condensation. 

RADIO-CHEMISTRY. While most of the work 
upon radio-activity had been of a purely physi- 
cal nature, the purely chemical effects received 
considerable attention. In 1907 Professor Ram- 
say made the startling announcement that by the 
action of radium on copper sulphate solution 
he had succeeded in transforming copper into 
lithium and sodium. Other investigators at 
once attempted to confirm this statement, thus 
far unsuccessfully. Ramsay himself, using 
greater precautions, was unable to repeat his 
original work. Mme. Curie likewise obtained 
negative results but stated that “it is impos- 
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sible to affirm that no trace of sodium or lithium 
was formed in the experiment. We _ believe, 
however, that formation of these elements can- 
not be considered as established fact.” Ruther- 
ford found no trace of lithium on repeating 
Ramsay’s experiment. Ramsay in his earlier 
work also claimed that neon is produced by the 
action of radium emanation on water. Ruther- 
ford was unable to find a trace of neon. It 
seemed fairly well established, therefore, that 
the much heralded transformation of elements 
does not occur in this instance at least. 

The existence of the element ionium as a 
fugitive intermediary body between uranium and 
radium as discovered by Boltwood in 1907, was 
confirmed independently by Marckwald and by 
Hahn. The probable existence of such a sub- 
stance had been predicted for several years 
from the consideration of the relative rains of 
decay of radium and of uranium. It was evi- 
dent that radium must be continually pro- 
duced from uranium. Otherwise all existing 
radium must have disappeared long ago, since 
it requires at the highest estimate only 3,000 
years for a given quantity to be reduced to one- 
hait its original amount, and would practically 
disappear in about 100,000 years. Actually 
Boltwood found that there was a constant ratio 
between the amounts of radium and uranium 
in uranium ores. The known rate of decay of 
uranium was too great to account for the ex- 
isting proportion of radium. MHence the prob- 
ability of an intermediary substance. Jonium, 
which resembles thorium closely in its chemical 
reaction, doubles its radium content in less than 
six months, a rate of growth sufficient to account 
for the existing proportion of radium in uranium 
ores. From a more extended study of the rate 
of radium growth from ionium Boltwood de- 
termined the half value period of radium decay 
as about 2000 years. e same investigator 
considered that ionium was undoubtedly the 
direct parent of radium but it was possible that 
the so-called Uranium X was intermediary be- 
tween uranium and ionium. It was assumed 
from its close relationship to thorium that the 
atomic weight of ionium was probably not far 
from 230. No method of separating ionium 
from thorium was devised. 

Attempts to show that the activity of thorium 
may be due to other substances and not to 
pure thorium, by Hahn and McCoy independ- 
ently, showed that thorium itself possessed ac- 
tivity, even when free from radiothorium, or 
mesothorium. 

Dewar determined by direct measurement the 
rate of production of helium from radium, and 
obtained an increment of approximately 0.37 
cubic millimeter of helium per gram of radium 
per day. This was only about one-eighth the 
value derived from Ramsay’s work, but agreed 
remarkably well with Rutherford’s calculation 
of 0.4 cu. mm. per day based upon purely 
theoretical assumptions two years ago. 

The amount of helium present in the minerals 
of the earth’s crust was determined by Strutt. 
He found that the amount depended upon the 
quantity of radio-active elements present, and 
was present in deposits of all geological ages, al- 
though it was not so plentiful in the younger 
deposits. In examining some of the Stassfurth 
salt deposits, he found that some of them, not- 
ably the potassium minerals sylvine and carnal- 
lite, contained remarkably large quantities, 
greater than can be accounted for by the small 
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quantities of uranium and radium present. He 
considered that potassium may possibly be the 
source of the helium in these minerals. See 
Puysics, section on Radio-activity. 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Fischer, Abderhalden, 
and their colleagues have made good progress 
during the year in their studies upon the syn- 
thesis of the polypeptides. These investigators 
are rapidly accumulating a large mass of data 
which seems likely before long to lead to a con- 
siderable advance toward the attainment of 
protein synthesis. 

The chemical composition of chlorophyl, and 
the chemistry of plant physiology in general is 
a subject that has been long a favorite subject 
for speculation and research by organic chemists. 
An important contribution to this subject was 
made by Willstatter and Benz who have succeed- 
ed in isolating and analyzing crystals of chloro- 
phyl. These were thought to be pure chlorophyl, 
now obtained for the first time, all products hi- 
therto obtained being decomposition products. The 
crystals obtained were bluish green in color, have 
strong metallic lustre, and show brilliant re- 
flections in sunlight. The most interesting and 
surprising feature was the fact that chlorophyl 
is a magnesium compound, containing 3.4% of 
magnesium. The molecule is very complex, the 
analysis agreeing closely with the composition 

C,, H,, O, N, Mg. 

Esterification is a subject that received much 
attention. Among the many papers dealing with 
the subject that have appeared during the year 
1908, may be mentioned those by Phelps and his 
colleagues, who studied quantitatively the prepar- 
ation and purification of esters, and especially 
the influence of catalytic agents in ester forma- 
tion. They found zine chloride and _ hydro- 
chloric acid to be a particularly efficient cataly- 
zer in forming esters of benzoic, succinic, ma- 
lonic, and cyanacetic acids. In this connection 
these authors recommended the use of malonic 
and succinic acids and their anhydrides as easily 
prepared direct standards for alkalimetry and 
acidimetry. | 

The papers of Rosanoff and Prager were 
among the most important contributions to the 
subject of esterification. They took up the so- 
called esterification law of Victor Meyer, and 
their work so far seemed to show that this so- 
called law was really not such, but that “aro- 
matic acids with one or both positions next to the 
carboxyl occupied by substituting groups, com- 
bine with alcohols more slowly, though to no 
less extent, than acids otherwise constituted.” 
If this conclusion should be borne out by further 
work, the steric hindrance hypothesis will ob- 
viously have no basis for existence. 

The reason for the color changes of indicators 
is still undecided. The dissociation hypothesis 
proved inadequate and was replaced by the 
quinoid rearrangement theory of Stieglitz. 
Acree, and also Stieglitz, considered that this 
theory was insufficient without amplification. 
They concluded that the color was not due 
primarily to the presence of a quinone group, 
‘but rather to intramolecular union of such 3 
group with a salt of phenol, or with an aniline- 
like group. The red color of salts of phenol- 
phthalein is thus due to the presence of salts 
of a dibasic acid containing such groups. This 
view of the constitution of phenolphthalein was 
corroborated by determination of the dissocia- 
tion constant by Wegscheider. 
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A suggestive discussion of the probable nature 
of chemical affinity was published early in 1908 
by Wilder D. Bancroft. While the nature of 
affinity will doubtless long remain a puzzle in 
science, the discoveries of recent years seem to 
indicate more and more clearly the electrical 
character of chemical forces. 

Blackman invented a simple and apparently 
excellent method for determining the vapor den- 
sities of substances. A minute manometer made 
of capillary glass tubing and closed with a drop 
of mercury is introduced into an ordinary 
Carius tube of glass, and the temperature and 
position of the mercury in the capillary noted. 
The substance whose vapor density is to be 
determined is then introduced into the wide tube, 
the latter is sealed off and placed in a bath 
whose temperature is considerably higher than 
the boiling point of the substance to be examined. 
The new position of the mercury in the capil- 
lary reveals the pressure within the apparatus. 
Next the tube is cooled, opened, and filled with 
water, for the purpose of determining its volume. 
From the data thus obtained the vapor density 
of the given substance becomes known with a 
high degree of accur A determination takes 
about three-quarters of an hour, and the method 
promised to be a real improvement on those 
generally used hitherto. 

An interesting theoretical study of the laws of 
osmotic pressure was published by Lewis. The 
direct measurements of osmotic pressure car- 
ried out by Morse and Frazer showed that the 
simple laws deduced by van’t Hoff require modi- 
fication when applied to solutions of definite con- 
centration. Lewis showed that by assuming that 
Raoult’s law applies to solutions of all con- 
centration, it was easy to calculate values for 
the osmotic pressure, which are in excellent agree- 
ment with the direct determinations of Morse 
and Frazer. Lewis further endeavored to ex- 
plain the astonishing observation made by these 
experimenters, that the osmotic pressure of 
sugar solutions is the same at O° C. as at 25°. 
Meanwhile Prof. Morse and his collaborators 
carefully were refining and extending their direct 
measurements, and their painstaking efforts were 
resulting in a contribution of the highest value 
to physico-chemical science. 

The principle of Soret, in accordance to which 
if one part of a given solution is heated and 
another part cooled, the substance dissolved 
will accumulate in the colder part until finally 
the concentrations have become inversely pro- 
portional to the absolute temperatures.—this 
principle was subjected to new experimental in- 
vestigation by Oscar Scarpa at Naples. Con- 
trary to Soret’s own results, and to later ex- 
periments by Arrhenius, Scarpa found the 
mathematical theory of the phenomenon very 
closely borne out by facts when these are prop- 
erly interpreted. It was doubtful, however, 
whether even these latest results may be con- 
sidered as furnishing a final solution of the 
important problem of the Soret principle. 

During the year Washburn succeeded in dem- 
onstrating experimentally, by highly precise 
measurements of the so-called “transfer num- 
bers,” the correctness of Jones’s theory. accord- 
ing to which salts, or rather their electrically 
charged parts or “ions” in aqueous solution are 
chemically combined to a greater or less extent 
with the solvent. The theory in question must 
not be confused with the hydrate theory ad- 
vanced a number of years ago by the late Prof. 
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Mendeléeff of St. Petersburg. Mendeléeff’s 
theory had been repeatedly and severely criti- 
cised by the German School of Physical Chem- 
istry and was generally taken to be false. 

An important theoretical contribution was 
made by Stieglitz, of Chicago, who succeeded in 
showing that while Ostwald’s dilution law, and 
even the empirical improvements on that law 
recommended by Rudolphi, van’t Hoff, and Ban- 
croft, fail to hold aoed for solutions of strong 
electrolytes, the principle of the constancy of 
the solubility-product holds with apparently per- 
fect generality. The dilution law is important 
enough in its purely theoretical bearings. But 
it is the constancy of the solubility-product that 
forms the present theoretical basis of analytical 
chemistry, and therefore Stieglitz’s contribu- 
tion had very genuine practical value. 

Morgan and Stevenson succeeded in highly 
improving the method of measuring the sur- 
face tension of liquids by the weight of falling 
drops, and showed how the molecular weights 
and critical temperatures of liquids can be de- 
termined with precision by this method. Their 
measurements constitute an experimental dem- 
onstration of the laws of Tate, viz. (1) that 
under given conditions, the weight of a drop is 
proportional to the surface tension of the 
liquid with respect to air saturated with its 
vapor; (2) that the weight of the falling drops 
of a liquid decreases with rising temperature. 
The most valuable part of Morgan and Steven- 
son’s contribution lies in the high refinement 
of their experimental method. 

Buttelli and Stefanini published a paper de- 
fending (against Sella) their view that two 
dilute solutions having the same vapor pres- 
sure, and therefore the same osmotic pressure, 
have the same surface tension. The subject is 
one of far reaching theoretical possibilities, and 
the principle just stated may also result in a 
new practical method for determining the molec- 
ular weights of substances in solution. 

Wilhelm Engler succeeded in showing that, 
contrary to the widely accepted view, the changes 
going on in radio-active substances were more 
rapid at higher than at lower temperatures. 
Working in sealed vacuum tubes made of fused 
quartz and maintaining by electric means a tem- 
perature of about 1300°C., he found that radium 
produces its “emanation” and, in turn, the 
emanation decomposes much more rapidly than 
at ordinary temperatures. When the tempera- 
ture was lowered, the original rate of change 
was re-established. Since radio-active changes 
are par excellence intra-atomic, Engler’s in- 
teresting observation was direct proof, among 
other things, that a rise of temperature in- 
volved an increase of the kinetic energy, not only 
of the molecules, but also of the atoms of a 
substance. 

The nature and properties of liquid crystals 
formed the subject of a considerable number of 
publhieations which appeared during 1908. Per- 
haps the most striking contribution was that 
made by Vorlinder who succeeded in preparing 
crystalline liquids that were clear and absolutely 
transparent. These liquids were obtained by thie 
condensation of anisaldehyde, ethoxy-benzaldehyde 
and phenyl-benzaldehyde, with alpha-constituted 
para-amino-cinnamic ethyl esters. The sub- 
stances in question are viscous, but fail to show 
any turbidity even when examined with the ultra- 
microscope. When examined with convergent 
polarized light, a thin layer of one of these liq- 
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uids is found to behave like any double refract- 
ing crystal cut perpendicularly to its principal 
axis. In view of the fact that the existence of 
liquid crystals had long been doubted in many 
quarters owing to the peculiar appearance of 
those substances, closely resembling mechanical 
mixtures, or rather emulsions, Vorlinder’s find 
must be considered as an addition of great im- 
portance to our definite knowledge of one of the 
most curious phenomena in physical chemistry. 


CHEMISTRY, INpustriAL. A summery 
of the events of the year shows persistent effort 
in many directions towards improvement in de- 
tails of processes, revealing a gratifying tendency 
to accord a greater recognition to the efforts of 
those chemists who have made industrial chem- 
istry the vocation of their lives. This tendency 
readily explains the increase in the number of 
chemists in active practice as well as the in- 
crease in the literature of that science. 

ORGANIZATIONS. In the United States the 
American Chemical Society (q. v.) continued its 
remarkable development under the presidency of 
Marston T. Bogert, and general meetings were 
held in New Haven, Conn., during June 30- 
July 2, and in Bal*‘imore, Md., during Dec. 
29, 1908—Jan. 1, 1909. New sections of 
Eastern New York, with headquarters at Sche- 
nectady, and of Louisville, Ky., were established. 
Beginning with Jan.,1909, a monthly Journal of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry was to be 
distributed to its members. Its total member- 
ship in 1908 was about 4000. The Nichols 
medal was presented in 1908 to William H. 
Walker of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology for “conspicuous achievements in the field 
of industrial chemistry.” The Society of Chem- 
ical Industry in Great Britain held its annual 
meeting at Newcastle in July and there chose 
Raphael Meldola for its president. This society 
issues a fortnightly journal. Its membership is 
about 5000 of which a third are residents of 
the United States. Its Perkin medal was present- 
ed in 1908 to J. B. F. Herreshoff of the General 
Chemical Company, New York. 

METALS. ‘she importance of calcium as a re- 
ducing agent, and hence its growing value in 
metallurgy led to a careful study of its properties 
which were described as follows: It is a silvery 
white metal that easily oxidizes in moist air; 
it is very light, with a specific gravity of 1.52, 
very malleable, and a good conductor of heat. 
It is as hard as aluminum; but at 400° C., it 
becomes as soft as lead. It is volatile and may 
be sublimed in a vacuum between 700° and 800°C. ; 
at the latter temperature it melts. When alloyed 
with other metals its principal effects are to 
contribute hardness and so to produce crystalli- 
zation, which naturally involves fragility. It 
hastens oxidation and disintegration under the 
influence of the air; increases decomposition of 
water, and aids the chemical activity. When 
used in refining metals, calcium acts in three 
ways: first, by reducing oxides and sulphides; 
second, by eliminating dissolved gases; and 
third, by forming compounds with certain im- 
purities and thus rendering them less objection- 
able. In the case of copper in particular, the 
presence of calcium remedies the faults of the 
dry or sulphurous coppers and gives good cast- 
ings. 

A popular illustrated description of a recently 
installed plant at Nogent-sur-Marne in France 
for the manufacture of radium salts contained 
the following statements: The pitchblende resi- 
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dues obtained in the manufacture of uranium are 
first passed through crushers. The subsequent 
treatment is continued in wooden tanks and 
cast-iron tanks provided with stirring-devices. 
Each ton of residue will require five tons of 
chemicals and fifty tons of rinsing-water. The 
residues contain sulphates of practically all 
metals, and, as radium sulphate is the least 
soluble of all, this property is utilized to separ- 
ate it from the remaining sulphates by washing 
it alternately with alkaline salts and water. As 
radium sulphate always remains at the bottom 
of the vessel, it is found there at the conclusion 
of the different operations (lasting about two 
and a half months), when one or two kilograms 
of impure radium bromide will be obtained from 
each ton of residue. The activity of this radium- 
holding salt hardly exceeds 50 to 60. Products 
of higher activity are obtained by submitting 
the mixture of salts to a series of successive 
crystallizations in pure water, and in water con- 
taining some hydrobromic acid. The difference 
of solubility of the bromide of radium and 
barium respectively is thus utilized, with a view 
of separating them irom one another. After 
dissolving the various bromides, the solution 
is saturated at a boiling temperature, and beauti- 
ful crystals are obtained on cooling. These crys- 
tals possess an activity five times greater than 
the originally dissolved salts, and by repeating 
the operation, products of increasing activity 
are obtained. While the first fractional opera- 
tions are still carried out on a commercial basis, 
the more minute operations required to treat 
the products of higher activity are necessarily 
performed in the laboratory by skilled chemists. 
At the end of this difficult treatment only one 
to two milligrams of bromide are found to re- 
main from each ton of original residues, but this 
small amount shows an activity two million 
times higher than metallic uranium. 

Announcement was made of the discovery of 
an alloy simulating the appearance of gold, and 
of unusual durability, which was described as 
consisting of 973 parts of copper, 2 parts of 
gold, and 20 parts of aluminum. The first step 
in its production is the melting of the copper 
and the gold in a crucible of fire-clay or other 
fire-proof materials. The mixture is kept in 
a molten condition about half an hour, afer 
which 50 parts of borax are added as flux. 
The mass can then be poured out into bars. 
Thig alloy can be wrought into plate or wire, 
thus allowing of the manufacture of many va- 
rieties of jewelry and trinkets. It is said to 
be extremely ductile and malleable and when 
polished, very brilliant. 

NITROGEN. Much interest continued to be 
manifested in the production of nitrogen. From 
a French source comes the following statement: 
The production of chemically pure nitrogen 
presents such difficulties that it has been con- 
sidered practically impossible, at least on a com- 
mercial scale. Even using liquid air, the gas 
obtained is not perfectly pure. By lowering the 
temperature so far that the nitrogen of the air 
is not only liquefied, but solidified, it has now 
been found that it may be removed in a chemi- 
cally pure state. By taking advantage of the fact 
that oxygen and nitrogen, the two principal con- 
stituents of air, liquefy at —182° and —195°C, 
these gases may be obtained in separate form 
and practically pure. Below —195° and at atmos- 
pheric pressure these two constituents form a 
transparent liquid slightly tinted with blue, the 
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color of liquid oxygen. As the temperature of 
this liquid rises, the nitrogen, which is the more 
volatile, vaporizes first, and when the tempera- 
ture is intermediate between —195° and —182°, 
almost nothing is ieft but the liquid oxygen. The 
phenomenon is somewhat complex; the oxy- 
gen evaporates also, even below — 182°, but less 
rapidly than the nitrogen. The combination of 
atmospheric nitrogen in the manufacture of 
artificial fertilizers had not been altogether suc- 
cessful up to the close of the year. The chief 
expense of the process was the cost of the power. 
Moreover, unless the oxides of nitrogen produced 
in the are are immediately removed from it, they 
will be decomposed. In those processes which 
were promising the best results this cflect was 
being overcome by drawing the treated air rap- 
idly away from the arc. In the Birkeland and 
Eyde process, which seemed to be the only one of 
this class in operation, in addition to keeping 
the air flowing constantly through the furnace, 
an alternating-current arc was employed, which, 
by means of a magnetic field was blown rapidly 
across the stream of air, thus acting but a short 
time on any portion of it. The efficiency of this 
process was said to be higher than that of the 
other processes which have been tried, and the 
system was in operation in Norway, where cheap 
power is available. 

Another ‘process, which is conducted on a 
commercial scale in Italy, was also electrical, 
but the energy was used simply as a heating 
agent. The process depended on the reaction 
which takes place when calcium carbide was 
heated and brought into contact with nitro- 
gen. One atom of carbon is given up, its 
place being taken by two atoms of nitrogen, 
resulting in the compound known ag calcium 
cyanamide. A modified process credited to J. B. 
C. Kershaw was as follows: <A further improve- 
ment would be a method that would tower the 
temperature at which the reaction takes place. 
It has been found that calcium chloride and 
calcium fluoride have this effect. They are un- 
changed by the reaction and remain in the pro- 
duct as adulterants, and this may be objection- 
able or not according to their properties. Nitro- 
gen is used to fill thermometers, to inflate pneu- 
matic tires, where it takes the place of ordinary 
air with advantage, and in the manufacture of 
nitrates and of calcium cyanamide, and apart 
from the uses of the laboratory, nearly pure 
nitrogen is good enough for these purposes. The 
French chemists Muntz and Lainé studied the 
possibilities of obtaining nitrogen from peat. 
They reported that from a peat bog of 2,500 
acres with an average depth of 61% feet and an 
average of nitrogen content of two per cent. it 
was possible to produce 800,000 tons of sodium 
nitrate. Therefore the possible exhaustion of the 
Chile nitrate beds could be disregarded. A large 
quantity of combined nitrogen is lost in distillery 
wastes and methods for the recovery of this 
nitrogen in the form of ammonia have been pre- 
sented but thus far they have proved impracti- 
cable. 

PaPeR. The possible exhaustion of the timber 
supply of the world, due largely to the use of 
wood pulp in the manufacture of paper, has led 
to the search for other crude materials from 
which paper could be made. For two years prior 
to 1908 chemists in the United States Forestry 
Bureau have been experimenting and they claim- 
ed that pulp which had hitherto only been made 
from wood could be made and manufactured 
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from ordinary cornstalks. The process of mak- 
ing the pulp is simple. It was found that the 
““soda cooked” process, which was the best for 
making finer grades of wood-pulp, paper yielded 
the most satisfactory results; moreover the corn- 
stalks only need about two and a half hours of 
cooking by this process against the thirteen or 
fourteen hours required to soften the wood pulp 
Several varieties of paper were produced. One 
grade was dark gray, thick and heavy like parch- 
ment and almost as tough as sheepskin. Then 
there was a lighter shade of the same character, 
two shades of yellow, and one of white. The 
white paper was made from the hard outside 
shell of the stalk and the yellow grades had a 
much longer fibre, and resembled paper made 
from linen rags or cotton. They were very soft 
and pliable. Many tons of cornstalks are avail- 
able for this new manufacture; for at present 
the stalks are annually destroyed so as to get 
them out of the way, or else they are simply 
turned under the soil with a plow to add slightly 
to the fertilization. It was said that the new 
product will be one half cheaper than the print 
paper made from wood pulp. 

ARTIFICIAL GEMS. The artificial production 
of diamonds by heating in an electric furnace to 
4,000° C. a mixture of ferro-boron and charcoal 
was announced by M. Lemoine, and for this pro- 
cess he secured $32,000 in London. This remark- 
able statement was discredited by Lemoine’s dis- 
appearance from Paris in June, 1908, when the 
matter came before the courts. In the trial it 
was said that the De Beers Diamond Co. of 
South Africa had been approached for the pur- 
pose of inducing it to pay $25,000,000 for the 
secret. In June also came the announcement 
that Miethe of Charlottenburg, Germany, had de- 
vised an entirely successful and practical method 
of making artificial sapphires, rubies, and emer- 
alds and of any desired shape or size. It was 
claimed that these artificial gems can be made 
very cheaply. 

MISCELLANEOUS. Improvements in the manu- 
facture of artificial silk continued to be reported. 
Its use for gas mantles was recommended as such 
mantles are found to possess greater strength 
than the ordinary cotton tissues now used. Spun 
glass was finding new uses and clothing made 
of it was advocated as being incombustible, non- 
conducting, and resistant to acids, as well as per- 
fectly insulating to electricity. Studies on the 
fading of colors showed that absolute fast dyes 
cannot be obtained and that all that can be done 
is to select the most resistant pigment, and to 
keep the fabrics under such conditions as to mini- 
mize the atmospheric influence. Through the use 
of a weak solution of potassium hydroxide it is 
claimed that the bodies and features of mummies 
may be restored so completely that the color of 
the skin, the contours of the features, and even 
diseases of the skin may be readily detected. A 
material resembling leather was described as be- 
ing made from the fibre of a variety of cactus, 
common in the western desert lands of the United 
States. A process for retanning leather was 
patented, which it was claimed not only makes 
the leather flexible but added to its strength, 
elasticity, and wearing qualities, and also ren- 
dered it permanently waterproof. A new substi- 
tute for leather was reported from Scotland, 
which is composed of sea weed, carpet dust, Irish 
moss, and gums, combined by a secret process. 
This new product was made up into boots and 
shoes, which successfully stood the tests applied 
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to them. A new kind of damp-proof wall cover- 
ing, made of “raw copper” and varying in thick- 
ness from 0.0012 of an inch to 0.006, which is both 
insect-proof and dawp-proof, was described as 
being successfully used in Calcutta. Studies on 
the preservation of timber made under the direc- 
tion of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, corroborated the value of using antiseptics 
for the preservation of wood. The best results 
were obtained from treatment by chemicals that 
kilt the fungi on the wood or destroy the food 
value of the wood for them. A shell filled with 
a non-explosive sleep-inducing drug was an in- 
vention of Carl M. Wheaton that received the 
approval of certain scientists and naval authori- 
ties. Blau gas is common illuminating gas lique- 
fied and delivered in ordinary cylinders. It 
came from Germany and caused some interest ow- 
ing to its portable nature. Cutting iron with 
oxygen was found to accomplish the desired re- 
sult in much shorter time than by the ordinary 
method. 


CHESS. The world’s championship in 1908 
was contested for by E. Lasker and S. Tarrasch 
at Diisseldorf and Munich, the match lasting 
from August 17 to Sept. 30. Lasker repeated 
his successes of former years winning 8, draw- 
ing 5, and losing 3. The Anglo-American Cable 
match for the Newnes trophy was held on 
March 13 and 14, the American team winning 
by a score of 614 to 314. In the inter-collegiate 
cable match for the Rice trophy the Americans 
were also successful, with 3144 games won and 
2% games lost. The Dtisseldorf Tournament, 
Aug. 3-17,was won by F. J. Marshall of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and the Lodz (Russia) Tournament, 
Sept. 20-Oct. 15, was won by A. Rubinstein, 
with F. J. Marshall second. In the Vienna 
Masters’ Tournament, Mar. 23-Apr. 17, O. Duras, 
G. Marcozy, and C. Schlechtes were tied for first 
place. In January, Janowski defeated Marshall 
at Paris, winning 5, losing 2 and drawing 3. 
The Sixteenth Intercollegiate Tournament was 
again won by Columbia, with 914 games won and 
21% lost. ale was second with a total of 61% 
to 54%. In the Ninth Triangular College Chess 
League Tournament, Cornell was the victor, with 
a score of 5144 to 21%. Pennsylvania was second, 
winning 4 and losing 4. H. E. Bird of England 
and M. I. Tschigorin of Russia, two well known 
players, died during the year. 


CHICAGO. See ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO, University or. An institution 
of higher learning at Chicago, IIl., founded in 
1891 by John D. Rockefeller. The total at- 
tendance, including the summer quarter, in 
1907-8 was 5038. In the autumn of 1908 it was 
2371; 2527 of these students were in attendance 
only at the twelve weeks summer session, one 
of the regular quarters of the University year. 
Of the remainder, 1452 students were in arts; 
381 in graduate schools; 183 in law; 180 in 
education; 172 in theology; and 141 in medi- 
cine. In addition to the departments listed, the 
University conducts evening and Saturday 
courses, non-resident lecture courses and cor- 
respondence study. It conducts also an academy 
for boys and has close affiliation with 13 other 
college institutions, academies and seminaries, 
and official codperation with some 200 high 
schools in 18 States. The University Press has 

ublished 375 volumes and issues fourteen period- 
cals. The library contains 473,175 volumes. 
A fund of $8,000,000 for a library building in 
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memory of Dr. Harper has practically been 
raised. The equipment of the University is 
valued at $9,000,000; its endowment, $17,00U,- 
000; its annual income, $1,250,000. The Presi- 
dent is Harry Pratt Judson. 


CHILD LABOR. The agitation against the 
employment of children in mills, factories and 
stores, which was so pronounced in 1907 as to 
attract universal attention, continued during 1908 
with unabated earnestness and success. An 
aggressive campaign of agitation and education 
was carried forward by the national and State 
child labor committees, with whom consumers’ 
leagues cojperated. The fundamental principles 
on which this movement rests were brought out 
in addresses at the fourth annual meeting of 
the National Child Labor Committee at Atlanta, 
Georgia, Apr. 2-5, 1908. The chairman of this 
Committee, Dr. felix Adler, found the basis of 
the agitation in the inconsistency of child labor 
with Americanism, that is, with the spirit of 
fair play, the feeling that it is unjust for 
adults to place heavy burdens on the weak shoul- 
ders of a child. Dr. Edward T. Devine empha- 
sized the growing demand that the child be in- 
sured certain rights both for his own welfare 
and for benefit of the future citizenship of the 
State. Among these rights he included the 
right to normial birth, the right to grow up 
with full physical vigor, the right to be happy, 
the right to a useful education, and the right 
to such equipment and opportunity as shall en- 
able him to progress beyond the achievements of 
his parents. Other addresses at this meeting 
emphasized the necessity of compulsory school 
education as preliminary to, and codrdinate 
with, the regulation of child labor. Another 
point discussed was the connection between im- 
migration and child labor. 

The Southern States were the scene of most ac- 
tive agitation during 1908. North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Florida, Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Alabama had enacted new laws in 1907. The 
- movement was greatly stimulated by the Nash- 
ville Child Labor Conference in October, 1907, at 
which the entire South was represented. It was 
also furthered by the Atlanta meeting in April, 
1908, already mentioned. New laws were passed 
in 1908 by Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Virginia. The Kentucky law prohibits the em- 
ployment of children under fourteen during 
school terms, and restricts their employment at 
other times to farm and domestic work. It also 
limits the employment of those between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age to occupations not dan- 
gerous to health, morals, life or limb. The law 
also requires sanitary conditions and protection 
against dangerous machinery. The Louisiana 
law, brought about largely through the efforts 
of Miss Jean M. Gordon, Factory Inspector for 
New Orleans, is considered one of the best laws 
yet enacted by any State. It passed by the 
narrow margin of one vote in each house of the 
Legislature. It raised the age limit for boys 
from twelve to fourteen: fixed fourteen as the 
minimum age for both boys and girls in any mill, 
factory, mine, packing house, workshop, laundry, 
mercantile establishment and messenger service. 
Age certificates must be obtained from the fac- 
tory inspector. The legal working day in the 
above industries is limited to ten sours for all 
women and girls and for boys under eighteen. 
Night work is prohibited for boys under sixteen 
and for girls under eighteen. Provisions for 
-sanitation and safety were also included. In 
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Mississippi a child labor committee was organ- 
ized late in 1907. Investigation showed that 
approximately one-fourth of the mill operatives 
were under fourteen and that one-half were il- 
literate. A law was then pushed through the 
legislature, though the highest legal limit as to 
age that could be secured was twelve years. 
Children under sixteen may not be employed in 
a mill or factory more than ten hours per day. 
County sheriffs and health officers were given 
the duties of factory inspection. Moreover the 
law was limited in its application to textile 
mills and those where children are employed in- 
doors at work injurious to health or in operating 
dangerous machinery. The Virginia committee 
on child labor, organized in the fall of 1907, 
secured the passage cf a compromise measure. 
It raises the age limit from twelve to thirteen 
after Mar. 1, 1909, and to fourteen after Mar. 1; 
1910. The law does not apply to orphans or 
children with dependent relatives. A section 
arousing bitter opposition on the part of cotton 
mill and tobacco factory interests, was the pro- 
vision that employment of children under legal 
age shall be prima facie evidence of guilt on 
the part of both employer and parents. At the 
same time the Virginia Legislature passed a 
compulsory education law. There was activity on 
the part of friends of the movement in every 
other Southern State. In some, efforts were 
made to secure new laws in 1908, and in others 
local child labor committees were being formed 
and investigations begun with a view to a legis- 
lative campaign in 1909. 

In practically all of these States, more efficient 
factory inspection and law enforcement is a 
necessity. An excellent law passed by the Ok- 
lahoma Legislature was vetoed by Governor 
Haskell. her States enacting laws in 1905 
were Ohio, New York and New Jersey. The 
Ohio law prohibits the employment of children 
under fourteen; permits the employment of chil- 
dren of ages fourteen to sixteen provided they 
have schooling certificates; limits the hours of 
boys under sixteen and girls under eighteen to 
forty-eight hours per week and eight hours per 
day and restricts these hours to those between 7 
A. M. and 6 P. M.; specifies a long list of occu- 
pations considered dangerous to life, limb, health, 
or morals in which children under sixteen may 
not be employed; forbids the employment of girls 
under sixteen in any capacity requiring them to 
stand continuously, or in any branch of the to- 
bacco industry; and provides for the appointment 
of eight women factory inspectors. 

In New York a considerable victory for the 
protection of child labor was won by the passage 
in June of the Page-Parker bill, regulating the 
employment of children in mercantile establish- 
ments. It was most vigorously opposed by the 
managers of some department stores, aud closes 
a struggle lasting a dozen years between such 
managers and a group of social reformers. By 
this law the inspection of mercantile establish- 
ments is taken from local boards of health and 
placed in the hands of the State Labor Depart- 
ment, in which a bureau of mercantile inspection 
is created. By this law, New York takes its place 
alongside of I}inois, Massachusetts, and Ore- 
gon in the protection of women and cn'ldren em- 
ployed in retail stores. On Dec. 13 Commis- 
sioner John Williams of the New York Labor 
Department, issued a public statement in which 
he complained of the difficulty of securing con- 
viction in cases for alleged violation of the 
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laws regarding the employment of women and 
children. Although tried before juries, and al- 
though in some cases evidence of violation was 
undisputed, thirty-two cases brought in September, 
October and November, 1908, resulted in not one 
conviction. Such difficulty has not been limited 
to New York by any means. The New. Jersey 
law consists in a compulsory school attendance 
law raising the legal age of employment during 
the school period to fifteen years. The New 
Jersey law consists in a compulsory school at- 
tendance law raising the legal age of employ- 
ment during the school period to fifteen years. 

The vigorous but unsuccessful efforts made 
in 1907 in behalf of a national child labor law 
was converted in 1908 into an effort for a law 
applicable to the District of Columbia. Such 
a law passed May 28, 1908. It had been 
contended that no child labor existed in the Dis- 
trict, but by Nov. 1 fully 8000 applications 
for permits under the new law had been made, 
3500 of which were rejected on account of 
or education. Other activities of the National 
Child Labor Committee consisted in the con- 
tinuation of the effort to secure a national 
children’s bureau at Washington to investi- 
gate and report on all matters pertaining to 
children and child life, and in the designation of 
the fourth Sunday in January as Child Labor 
Day. 
ee feature of the child labor movement 
is the establishment of scholarships to provide 
for poor children thrown out of work by the 
new laws. These prevent numbers of such 
children from becoming public charges, enable 
them to go to school and prevent the suffering 
that would otherwise result from the reduction 
of family incomes. By the close of 1908 such 
scholarships had been founded in Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, Grand Rapids, Toledo, Los Angeles, Louis- 
ville, and Mt. Vernon, N. Y. The scholarship 
system is considered only temporary, being re- 
quired as an assistance in the readjustment 
necessitated by progressive legislation. 

In Canada several changes were made in the 
provincial laws. In Ontario the Factories Act 
was amended by limiting the working day for 
boys under sixteen to ten hours, forbidding the 
employment of children under twelve within 
doors and restricting the privileges extended to 
canning factories. The Shops Act was amended 
by raising the age limit from ten to twelve 
years. Manitoba forbade the employment of 
minors as bartenders. Alberta raised the age 
limit of children employed in mines from twelve 
to sixteen. British Columbia prohibited the em- 
ployment of bovs under fourteen and girls under 
fifteen, except in the canning of fish. See The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science for May and July. 


CHILDREN’S COURTS. See JUVENILE 
Courts; JUVENILE DELINQUENTS; and PENOL- 
oayY. 


CHILE, oz Carmi. A_ republic of South 
America, occupying the western coast of the 
continent from the river Samu, 17° 57’ S. lat., 
to Cape Horn. It consists of 23 provinces and 
one territory. Area, about 292,400 square miles. 
Population, in Nov., 1907, 3,249,960, against 
3,399,928 in 1905. The principal cities, with 
their population in 1907, are Santiago, the capi- 
tal, 378,711; Valparaiso, 197,596; Concepci6n, 
65,554; Iquique, 38,269; Talca, 38,000; Antofa- 
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gasta, 32,219; Chillan, 30,684. The government 
has been making efforts to secure immigrants, 
particularly from southern Europe and Japan. 
The number of immigrants has accordingly in- 
creased from 293 in 1905 and 1442 in 1906 to 
8810 in 1907. 

EpucaTIon. Elementary education is free, 
but not compulsory. About 70 per cent. of the 
adult males are illiterate. In 1905 there were 
2099 public primary schools, with 159,379 reg- 
istered pupils, an average attendance of 102,- 
925, and 4484 teachers. Private primary schools 
numbered 521, with 31,327 pupils. For second- 
ary education there were 39 lyceums for boys, 
with 10,179 students; 23 lyceums for girls, with 
3686 students; and 8 normal schools, with 727 
students, besides one belonging to the Arch- 
bishopric, with 80 students. There are several 
schools for technical instruction, including 
schools of agriculture, mining, mechanics, elec- 
tricity, design, etc. The Sociedad de Fomento 
Fabril maintains 17 industrial schools, with 
3195 pupils. Higher education is provided in the 
National University, witn about 1200 students, 
the Catholic University, and the National Insti- 
tute of Santiago. 

AGRICULTURE AND Forestry. The area and 
yield of the chief crops in 1905 were: Wheat, 
365,000 hectares and 3,308,614 quintals (1907: 
15,776,000 bushels) ; barley, 73,338 hectares and 
809,288 quintals (1906: 978,664 quintals) ; 
maize, 21,112 hectares and 214,897 quintals 
(1906: 846,000 bushels) ; beans, 21,964 hectares 
and 243,367 quintals; potatoes, 27,278 hectares 
and 845,998 quintals. In 1906 vines covered 
57,665 hectares, including 17,260 hectares under 
irrigation, these latter yielding the best 
grapes. The yield of wine in 1907 was about 
55,000,000 gallons. Experiments in flax growing 
in southern Cnile have proven successful, and in 
Feb., 1908, a bounty on flax-growing for a period 
of 12 years was decreed. In 1906 there were in 
the country 2,674,666 cattle; 746,150 horses, 
asses, and mules; 4,528,109 sheep; 436,739 
goats; and 338,993 hogs. The Territorv of 
Magellan owes its prosperity mainly to sheep 
breeding. In 1907 it was estimated to have 
1,873,709 sheep, 37,804 horned cattle, 23,888 
horses, 827 hogs, 122 mules, and 33 goats. ‘he 
export of common wool in 1907 was 2,112,275 
kilos, and of hides, 1,022,340 kilos. Chile is 
the only country of South America with a large 
area of forests suitable for the production of 
wood pulp. In a special message to Congress 
in 1908, the President called attention to the 
wasteful methods employed in exploiting the 
southern forests of the country, and recom- 
mended legislation to govern the cutting of 
timber, the burning of underbrush, and_ the 
clearing of commercial lands. 

Mining. The chief mining products are ni- 
trate, copper, coal, gold, silver, manganese, io- 
dine, and borate. The production of nitrate in the 
year ending Mar. 31, 1908, was 2,058,920 tons, 
against 2,007,076 tons in 1906-7, and its exporta- 
tion in 1907-8 amounted to 1,978,500 tons, 
against 1,892,115 in 1906-7. The production 
for the year 1908-9 was fixed by the Chilean 
Nitrate Association at 39,500,000 Spanish quin- 
tals (of 101.41 pounds each), or over 2,000,000 
tons. In 1908 it was reported that a syndicate 
composed of J. P. Morgan & Co., Baring Bros., 
and the Anglo-South American Bank had ac- 
quired control of a large nitrate field, several 
nitrate factories, the railway running from 
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Aguas Blancas to the port of Coloso, and the 
port itself, which is private property. The pro- 
duction of the property in 1907 was reported 
to have been 3,500,000 Spanish quintals. The 
price paid for it was $12,500,000. This was said 
to be the first entrance of American capital into 
the nitrate industry. The exports of iodine in 
1907 were 289,236 kilos. The coal now mined 
in Chile is for the most part lignite, but exten- 
sive deposits of good coking coal have been dis- 
covered in the interior of the province of Ara- 
uco. The consumption of coal in 1907 amounted 
to 832,612 tons domestic and 1,489,154 tons 
imported coal, against 51,097 tons and 797,634 
tons respectively in 1903. The production of 
copper in 1907 was 27,112 metric tons. The 
salt deposits are said to be the greatest in the 
world. Placer mining is an important industry 
in the Territory of Magellan. In 1907 the 
export of gold ores was 18,960 kilos; silver 
ores, 219,918 kilos. In 1907 the government 
paid a bounty of 50,195 pesos on the produc- 
tion of 1,673,159 kilos of sulphuric acid 
(about 1.1 cent per kilo). A native company 
capitalized at $500,000 has put an extensive 
cement plant in operation at Calera, a few miles 
from Valparaiso, where large deposits of the 
requisite materials are found. The annual capac- 
ity of the plant is about 100,000 barrels. Natural 
gas and petroleum have been discovered in the 
township of Carelmapu, province of Llanquihue, 
about 500 miles south of Valparaiso, in the 
vicinity of a gold mining district, and not very 
far from the steel works now being erected at 
Corral. 

MANUFACTURES include the preparation of 
foods and beverages, textiles, clothing, leather, 
vehicles, and pottery, in addition to the chemi- 
cal and metallurgical industries connected with 
mining. In 1905 there were 10,152 industrial 
establishments. The department of Santiago 
contained in 1906, 1051 industrial establish- 
ments, with at least four employees each, having 
an invested capital of 54,476,422 pesos, using 
up annually raw materials to the value of 38,- 
605,000 pesos, and having an annual produc- 
tion of 83,409,000 pesos. There are 22 modern, 
well-equipped shoe factories. In the Territory 
of Magellan there are, in connection with the 
sheep raising industry, two large refrigerating 
plants, one of which shipped 120,000 frozen 
sheep in 1907, besides tallow, soap, stearin, and 
salted meat factories. Shipbuilding is a new 
industry. In 1907 the shipyards at Valdivia 
built six small steamers and fifty launches. 

FOREIGN CoMMERCE. In 1907 the total im- 
ports amounted to 293,681,855 pesos (of 36.5 
cents each), against 236,040,991 pesos in 1906, 
and the total exports, 280,080,730 pesos, against 
289,513,522 pesos in 1906. The decline in ex- 
ports is entirely due to the decline in value of 
the nitrate export. The leading imports in 1907 
were, in pesos: Coal, 29,783,080; cotton goods, 
36,334,739; woolen goods, 18,720,686; industrial 
oils, fuel, etc., 40,876,550; iron and steel goods, 
35,060,364; industrial machinery, 18,440,997; 
mining tools and machinery, 10,003,267; rolling 
stock for railways, 11,268,931; vegetable prod- 
ucts, including wheat, flour, rice, sugar, coffee, 
tea, etce., 30,339,127; animals and animal sub- 
stances, including cattle, fish, leather, tallow, 
etc., 21,302,447. The leading exports in 1907 
Were, in pesos: Nitrate, 206,202,950 (1906: 
217,317,015) ; copper, ingots, and ores, 25,949,- 
000; iodine, 4,202,000; borate of lime, 3,961,000; 
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415. The trade with the principal countries of 
origin and destination in 1907 was as follows, 
in pesos: 


| 
From and to Imports. | Exports. 
Great Britain ........ 113,602,732 139,666,884 
Germany ............ 74,310,374 55,819,019 
United States ........ 31,124,384 24,843 462 
France .......eeeeee 16,093,564 16,224,086 
Belgium .............. 10,197,301 3,724,218 
Argentina 10,015,251 2,746,681 
Peru. ci svesaeveeewses 8,795,298 2,820,653 


leather, 2,547,000; fruits, grains, etc., 11,851,- 


NAVIGATION AND SHIPPING. In 1907 the ports 
of Chile were entered by 13,971 vessels of 24,- 
646,751 tons, and cleared by 13,952 vessels of 
24,159,898 tons. The Chilean merchant marine 
(100 tons and over) consisted in 1907 of 87 
steamers, of 66,620 net tons, and 63 sailing 
vessels, of 48,589 tons. 

INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS. In 1907 there 
were 3289 miles of railway, of which the gov- 
ernment owned 1543 miles and private com- 
panies 1746 miles. In June, 1908, the govern- 
ment lines had 587 miles under construction. 
The Longitudinal Railway is designed to connect 
the country from north to south, from the town 
of Arica (18°1’ S. lat.) to Puerto Montt (44° 
29’ S. lat.). It is divided in three sections: 
From Arica to Ligua (18°1—33°), 1331 miles; 
from Ligua to Victoria (33°—38°16’), 462 
miles; and from Victoria to Puerto Montt (38° 
16’—44°29’), 345 miles. Of the first section, 
388 miles have been completed; the second has 
been entirely completed; of the third 283 miles 
have been completed. The railway from Arica 
to La Paz, Bolivia, was under construction; this 
ig to form a link in the Pan-American Railway. 
The cross-continental line between Valparaiso 
and Buenos Ayres is broken by only a four 
hours’ stage ride. Part of the trans-Andine line 
between Los Andes, Chile, and Mendoza, Argen- 
tina, was open for traffic. The length of tele- 
graph lines in 1905 was 11,837 miles. 

BANKS AND Money. There is no national 
bank. The condition of the 24 banks in the 
country on Dec. 31, 1907, was as follows, in 
pesos: Paid-up capital, 124,040,526; reserve and 
guaranty funds, 25,765,953; deposits, 415,205,- 
924; cash on hand, 88,745,808; bonds, securities, 
real estate, and other property, 25,596,621; ad- 
vances, 478,548,847; total assets and liabilities, 
811,363,263. The most important of these banks 
is the Bank of Chile, with a subscribed capital 
of 30,000,000 pesos and cash on hand amounting 
to 39,664,406 pesos. On June 30, 1908, the sav- 
ings banks had 198,419 depositors, with 22,- 
876,142 pesos of deposits. The gold peso is 
worth 36.5 cents. The money in circu- 
lation consists mostly of paper, of which about 
150,000,000 pesos are in existence. The paper 
peso fluctuates in value. On Dec. 10, 1907, gold 
was quoted at a premium of 125 per cent., 
against 46 per cent. on Sept. 1, 1907, and 30 per 
cent. on June 30, 1906. The paper money is to 
be gradually exchanged for new legal tender 
currency at full value, and to this end the gov- 
ernment is accumulating gold. On June 30, 
1907, the accumulation of gold amounted to £5,- 
881,512—the equivalent of 78,420,160 gold pesos. 
In addition to this, the President was also 
authorized by Congress to contract a foreign 
loan of £4,500,000 to guarantee the currency. 
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COMMERCIAL Crisis. Towards the end of 1907 
a@ severe commercial crisis set in, due mainly to 
the following factors: The economic situation 
in Europe and the United States and the con- 
sequent pressure on Chilean customers for the 
immediate payment of debts; the fall in the 
price of copper, which led to the closing of 40 
per cent. of the copper mines; the reaction after 
the boom of 1904 and 1905, when numerous 
companies were floated in agricultural, mining, 
nitrate, and other enterprises, many of which 
had gotten into difficulties and whose sharehold- 
ers were anxious to dispose of their holdings; 
and the necessity of meeting the obligations in- 
curred to repair the damages of the earthquake 
of Aug., 1906. As was shown above, there re- 
sulted a great depression of the paper peso, and 
by Dec., 1907, two banks were closed. Many 
importing orders were cancelled. The redeem- 
ing features of the situation were the prospects 
for good crops and the prosperous condition of 
thé nitrate business. 

FINANCE. The accepted budget for 1908 esti- 
mated the revenues at 224,000,000 pesos paper, 
to be derived mainly from export duties on 
nitrate, import duties, the alcohol tax, the rail- 
ways, and post office. The expenditures were 
estimated at 65,230,892 pesos gold and 157,- 
715,666 pesos paper. These include 5,795,000 

sos gold and 33,221,083 pesos paper for tne 

inistry of the Interior; 140,333 and 21,847,716 
respectively for Public Instruction; 18,656,146 
and 14,332,237 respectively for Finance; 1,682,020 
and 20,952,477 respectively for War; 9,324,269 
and 11,620,797 for Navy; and 28,571,327 and 
42,310,960 respectively for Industry and fublic 
Works. The external debt stood on Dec. 31, 
1906, at 280,634,400 gold — the internal 
debt at 6,399,700 gold and 147,480,965 paper 


ARMY AND Navy. The army consists of a 
militia in which all able-bodied citizens between 
eighteen and forty-five years of age are liable 
to service. The recruits are generally cased 
in at the age of twenty-one years and serve six 
months with the colors; this is followed by nine 
years in the first reserve, and then in the second 
reserve until the age of forty-five is reached. 
The second reserve is organized as a territorial 
army. The annual contingent is about 6200; 
tne permanent peace army consists of 849 offi- 
cers and 4757 enlisted; and the war strength, 
including the reserve, is about 95,000 of all 
grades. The effective navy consisted, at the 
beginning of 1908, of 1 battleship of the third 
class, 7000 tons; 2 armored cruisers, 15,700 
tons; 4 protected small cruisers, 14,500 tons; 9 
destroyers, 4000 tons; 5 torpedo boats, 650 
tons; total, 2] ships of 41,850 tons. The per- 
sonnel of the navy consists of about 4600 officers 
and men. The coast artillery corps numbers 
about 1200 officers and men. 

The President in 1908 was Pedro Montt, 
whose term is Sept. 18, 1906-1911. 

History. Congress was opened on June I, 
1908. The year, in the main, was marked by 
the existence of friendly relations with the 
other South American republics, and although 

uestions between Chile and Peru, relating to 
the retention by the former of the provinces of 
Tacna and Arica, were still pending in 1908, it 
Was expected that they would soon be amicably 
adjusted. A commercial treaty between Chile 
and Argentina was under consideration during 
the year. On Sept. 2 the premier read the gov- 
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ernment’s programme to the Congress. The 
government, he said, was chiefly occupied in 
carrying out reforms tending to the develop- 
ment of the country’s economic resources and in 
restoring a sound currency system. At the same 
time it would aim at improving the condition 
of the working people and at removing the 
causes of dispute with employers. A treaty of 
navigation and commerce with Ecuador was 
signed in September. It provides that various 
Ecuadorian products, including sugar, coffee, 
and cacao are to be admitted to Chile free of 
duty, and the same privilege is to be accorded 
by Ecuador to Chilean saltpetre, guano, cereals, 
and wood. The two governments also agreed to 
make arrangements for subsidizing a steamer 
service between Chile and Ecuador. According 
to the budget estimates for 1909, which 
amounted to $75,000,000, there was a reduction 
of $5,000,000 from the previous year. The 
American battleship fleet in its voyage around 
the world entered the harbor of Valparaiso on 
Feb. 4 to salute the official representatives of 
Chile, and departed without dropping anchor. 
The American torpedo division was piloted by 
Chilean warships along the inner route from the | 
Straits of Magellan to the harbors near the 
Peruvian frontier. 


CHIMNEYS. The tallest chimney in the 
world was completed during the year 1908 
at the plant of the Boston and Mon- 
tana Copper and Silver Mining Company, of 
Great Falls, Montana. It exceeded by 40 ft. 
the next highest chimney in the world and by 
140 ft. the next highest in America. It is 506 
ft. high, has a foundation 74 ft. in diameter, an 
interior top diameter of 50 ft., an exterior top 
diameter of 54 ft., and was so designed that 60 
ft. additional may be added if desired. The 
barrel of the chimney has a circular ring sec- 
tion, but the lower 46 ft. which forms the base 
is octagonal in exterior outline. The chimney 
has four separate batters, the upper 180 ft. having 
1 per cent., the next 100 ft. 2 per cent., the next 
180 ft. 314 per cent., and the octagonal base 4 
per cent. A heat protecting lining, 4 in. thick, 
extends from top to bottom. The cost was 
about $200,000. 


CHINA. An empire occupying the greater 
part of eastern Asia. Its area is estimated at 
4,376,400 square miles. Estimates of its popu- 
lation vary from 330,130,000 to 438,214,000, the 
latter being the estimate of the customs author- 
ities in 1906. The empire consists of China 
proper, with an area of about 1,532,000 square 
miles and a population estimated at from 320,- 
500,000 to 407,253,000; and the dependencies of 
Manchuria (q. v.), 363,000 square miles, and 
from 5,500,000 to 16,000,000 inhabitants; Mon- 
golia, from 1,076,000 to 1,368,000 square miles 
and from 1,850,000 to 2,600,000 inhabitants; 
Tibet (q. v.), from 463,000 to 814,000 square 
miles, and from 2,350,000 to 6,500,000 inhabi- 
tants; and Chinese Turkestan, Kulja, Zungaria, 
and outer Kan-su, all comprised in the province 
of Hsin-Ching, lying between Mongolia on the 
north and Tibet on the south, with from 530,000 
to 1,890,000 square miles, and from 1,200,000 to 
4,100,000 inhabitants. For the various cessions 
and leases of Chinese coast territory to other 
powers, see under their respective titles. 

Chinese official investigation places the num- 
ber of Chinese in foreign countries at 6,800,000, 
mostly in Siam, Java, Malaysia, and neighboring 
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countrics. There was in 1908 a wave of Chinese 
emigration to outlying regions of the empire, 
particularly northern Manchuria and Mongolia. 
In the latter country the native nomadic tribes 
were in some cases settling in villages and be- 
coming farmers in order to be saved from ex- 
tinction. The number of foreigners living in 
China in 1907 was estimated at 69,852, distrib- 
uted among 2,595 firms and including 2,862 
Americans, 9,205 British, 2,201 French, 3,553 
Germans, 45,610 Japanese, 3,188 Portuguese, 479 
Russians, etc. The population of Pekin, the 
capital, is estimated at from 500,000 to 1,650,- 
000; a census taken in 1908 gives 128,008 fam- 
ilies, which would give, on the basis of 5.5 per- 
sons to the family, 693,044 inhabitants. Siang- 
tan and Signan, inland cities, are reported to 
have 1,000,000 inhabitants each. The more pop- 
ulous treaty ports are: Tientsin, 800,000; New- 
chwang, 74,000; Chungking, 705,000; Changsha, 
230,000; Chefoo, 100,000; Hankow, 778,000; 
Wuhu, 122,000; Nanking, 270,000; Chinkiang, 
181,000; Shanghai, 651,000; Soochow, 500,000; 
Hangchow, 350,000; Ningpo, 260,000; Foochow, 
624,000; Canton, 900,000; Amoy, 114,000; 
Chancha, 230,000. 

EpucaTIonN. The old system of education, 
confined to Chinese classics, was swept away by 
the Imperial Decree of Sept. 3, 1905, abolishing 
the old system of examination as a condition 
of obtaining state employment. Numerous 
schools and colleges for young men and women 
have been started in the large towns, a large 
number of students have been sent abroad, par- 
ticularly to Japan; and the primary schools, 
which were neglected at first, are now receiving 
more attention. At Pekin there is an Imperial 
university, a government institution, where 
Western science and languages are taught by 
European and Japanese professors, and Chinese 
subjects by Chinese. In 1908 the government 
decided to establish at Pekin a university of the 
first rank, consisting of eight colleges, viz., for- 
eign languages, Chinese literature, science, com- 
merce, law, medicine, agriculture, and engineer- 
ing. To meet initial expenses, 2,000,000 taels 
(about $1,400,000) were assigned, and large 
tracts of land purchased for buildings. The 
Union Medical College at Pekin was opened in 
1906, the funds being raised by public subscrip- 
tion. In 1908 there were in Pekin 183 schools 
for boys and 17 for girls, with 1,200 male and 
100 female teachers, and 17,053 pupils (771 
girls). This is the result of two years’ work. 
Tientsin has a Chinese university, with Euro- 
pean and Chinese professors, an Anglo-Chinese 
college, an industrial school with Japanese in- 
structors, and a medical college. Canton has a 
college of foreign languages, an agricultural 
school, a law school, etc. Nanking has a mili- 
tary and a naval college, ag well as government 
middle schools and a normal school, equipped 
with laboratories and natural history collec- 
tions; work has begun on new buildings for the 
military college, which are to accommodate 8000 
students for a three years’ course. Military 
schools have also been established in connection 
with the arsenals at Tientsin, Shanghai, Foo- 
chow, Canton, and other cities. Colleges have 
been founded in 15 provincial capitals. Budd- 
hist temples are being converted into school- 
houses. Arrangements have been made by the 
management of the Imperial Railways of North 
China, in conjunction with the Chinese Engi- 
neering and Mining Company, for opening an 
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engineering and mining college at Tong-shan 
for 140 students. Mission schools exist in all 
the large treaty ports and in several inland 
cities. In 1908 the German consul at Canton, 
acting upon instructions from his government, 
applied to the taotai for permission to open 
in the city a school for teaching the German 
language to Chinese students. 

AGRICULTURE. The land holdings are gener- 
ally small, and are owned in freehold by fami- 
lies. No land can be sold until all the near 
kindred have refused to purchase. The rainfall 
is inadequate, especially in the north, and irri- 
gation is resorted to on a large scale. The 
principal crops of the north are wheat, barley, 
maize, millet, and other cereals, beans, and 
peas; in the south, rice, sugar, indigo, and cot- 
ton. Tea is cultivated in the west and south, 
and silk in every province. For details of the 
tea and silk trade see under Commerce. About 
one-fourth of the world’s supply of raw silk 
comes from the Chinese Empire. Under the 
decrees of 1906 the production of opium hag 
been greatly restricted and will cease in ten 
years. In some portions the cultivation has 
been entirely suppressed, violators of the prohi- 
bition being liable to the confiscation of their 
land. In 1907 the production of native opium 
amounted to 6,424,964 pounds. Camphor is pro- 
duced in the province of Fukien, opposite For- 
mosa, and is now a government monopoly. A 
large part of the cotton product is consumed 
in the homes of the immediate producers. The 
quantity entering commercial] channels, either 
for export or for consumption in local mills, was 
estimated for 1907 at 428,000 bales of 500 pounds 
each. The cotton is of very short staple. In 
1906 there was a general scarcity, amounting to 
famine over large areas. High prices of food 
prevailed in every part of the empire and re- 
sulted in many of the local risings which mark- 
ed the year 1907. The various crops of 1907, 
with few exceptions, were fair or excellent in 
almost all the provinces; but the full benefit of 
the good harvest could only be felt as the year 
drew to a close. The Yangtse valley, as a rule 
a contributor to the necessities of distant prov- 
inces, was for the greater part of the year de- 
pendent on supplies from other districts, and .the 
scarcity was only relieved by large importations 
from Indo-China, where splendid harvests were 
reaped. The indications for 1908 were normal 
crops for Shansi and Honan, but almost complete 
failure of the wheat crop in Chihli and Shan- 
tung; millet, maize, poppy, and other crops also 
fared badly in the northern provinces. In the 
province of Kwangtung, in the south, the rice 
crop has been almost entirely destroyed by a 
flood. The condition in the Yangtse basin was 
so bad that the Governor-General of Nangking 
issued a proclamation forbidding all shipments 
of grain from the provinces under his jurisdic- 
tion. 

MINING AND METALS. Coal is found in every 
province. As far as now known, the larger part 
of the coal of China is in the northern fields, 
estimated to contain 605,000,000 tons of coal— 
about 45,000,000 tons less than the estimate for 
the Appalachian fields. In North China, particu- 
larly in the province of Chihli, the Chinese Engi- 
neering and Mining Company. a British corpora- 
tion, owns coal mines which in 1908 were the 
most productive in China; their output in 1906 
was 958,675 tons. The coal mines of the Shan- 
tung Mining Company (see K1ao-C1iau), a Ger- 
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man corporation, were being worked at Fengtse 
and Poshan, the product of which in 1%06 was 
163,000 and 7,136 tons respectively. This com- 
pany also manufactures briquettes. A very good 
anthracite is mined by the Pekin Syndicate, a 
British corporation, in northern Honan. The 
Tsingkiang mine, in Shansi, yields regularly both 
bituminous and anthracite coal of good quality. 
In Manchuria and in the anthracite field of 
Shansi iron ore is found in conjunction with coal. 
The working of the mineral deposits in the Anki 
district of southern Fukien by a Chinese syndi- 
cate was authorized by the Board of Public 
Works. Preliminary investigations showed this 
concession to contain coal and iron in great 
abundance, as well as lead and limestone. The 
mineral resources of the island of Hainan have 
attracted much attention and two Chinese ob- 
tained concessions to work tin and other mines 
in the Tamchow district. The tin mines are very 
rich, the ore containing 90 per cent. of metal. 
The Ta-yeh (Hupeh) iron mines, 70 miles belcw 
Hankow, on the Yangtse, were estimated to con- 
tain 273,000,000 tons of ore. In 1904 a Japan- 
ese company was given the right to work these 
mines for thirty years. About 150,000 tons of 
ore annually are shipped from these mines to 
Japan, and 60,000 or 70,000 to the Han-yang 
iron works, which have contracted to buy an- 
nually from 70,000 to 100,000 tons of ore during 
the period of concession. The Imperial foundry 
at Han-yang, on the Yangtse, opposite Hankow, 
in 1908 was turning out from 5,000 to 8,090 
tons of rail a month. By an Imperial decree, 
all Chinese railways must buy their materials 
from the Han-yang works whenever pvasible, and 
an immense plant for supplying passenger and 
freight cars, bridge steel, and structural steel 
was to be erected in 1908. In 1907, the United 
States Steel Corporation ordered a trial ship- 
ment of pig iron ore from these works, and on 
July 5, 1907, there were shipped 1,500 tons from 
Hankow direct to Brooklyn. About 15,000 tons 
of coke for these works are derived annually 
from Ping-hsiang, in Kiangsi, by way of the 
Hsiang river. In June, 1908, it was reported 
that the Han-yang works, the Ping-hsiang coal 
mine, and the Ta-yeh iron mine were to be amal- 
gamated into a corporation with a capital of 
1,000,000 taels, exclusively Chinese. The change 
has been made in order to enable the works to 
furnish the supplies needed for railways in 
China, and to manufacture arms. Antimony re- 
fining works have been established at the port 
of Wuchow, the funds having been provided by 
the provincial government, which has assumed 
the sole right of buying antimony in the province 
of Kwangsi. The antimony mines are in the 
far west of the province. For a time work was 
being carried on only spasmodically, owing to 
the difficulty of obtaining good coal at a low 
price. Now, however, coal mines have been 
opened in the northeast of the province, and 
toward the middle of 1908 it was reported that 
coal of a suitable quality and price would shortly 
be obtainable. The annual capacity of the works 
is 1,300 tons of pure metal. Other ores mined 
in China are copper, zinc, silver, and gold. 
MANUFACTURES. The modern textile industry 
has taken root in parts of the country. Steam 
filatures for winding silk from cocoons have been 
established at Shanghai, Canton, Chefoo, and 
other places. In 1906 there were 27 modern 
cotton spinning mills, of which 12 were in Shang- 
hai, besides one in Hongkong, which turn out 
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yarn for the Chinese market. These 28 mills 
have about 750,000 spindles, and consume annu- 
ally about 375,000 bales of cotton. To supply the 
demand of the weaving mills, there were im- 
ported in 1907 2,273,419 piculs (of 1334 
pounds each) of cotton yarn. The government 
is encouraging the establishment of modern in- 
dustries by natives, and, as in the case of the 
Han-yang iron and steel works, is itself taking 
a hand in establishing them. In 1908 an order 
was issued that only domestic cloth should be 
used in the uniforms of the army, the police, and 
the schools. This order affects about 200,000 sol- 
diers, 200,000 police, and over 600,000 pupils and 
students, all of whom receive military drill. 
Some of the cotton mills have been financed by 
the government. There is an increasing demand 
for underwear of the foreign type by all classes 
of the population, male as well as female. In 
1907 the Canton Knitting Company began opera- 
tions with a steam factory having 34 machines 
for the manufacture of foreign hosiery and un- 
derwear. The output of lace by the Amoy lace 
guild is increasing steadily; it is made by hand 
from the best Irish linen thread, compares favor- 
ably with the best laces, and finds a market prin- 
cipally in the United States. The government 
of Hupeh province is to establish a screw and 
nail factory. In Wuchang a thread factory is 
to be established with a capital of 500,000 taels 
(about $350,000), and in 1908 a paper mill was 
being erected. In the spring of 1909 Engish ex- 
perts were to arrive to teach the people these 
industries. The Hankow flour mills alone turn 
out 33,750,000 piculs a year, the grain coming 
chiefly from nan. Modern flour and rice 
mills are being established in the large cities. 
Soap factories have been established in Nanking. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE. The imports (less re-ex- 
ports) and domestic exports of China in 1907 
amounted to 416,401,369 and 264,380,697 Haik- 
wan taels respectively, against 410,270,082 and 
236,456,739 Haikwan taels respectively in 1906. 
(The average value of the Haikwan tael in 1906 
was 80 cents, and in 1907, 79 cents.) The most 
significant features of the import trade in 1907 
were as follows: The general condition of trade 
was depressed, due to the crop failure of 1906 
and the overtrading of 1905 and 1906. Impor- 
tations were made only for immediate disposal, 
ond the holders of large stocks were waiting 
for their depletion. The excess of 6,131,287 
Haikwan taels in the value of imports over that 
of 1906 is due mainly to the exceptionally large 
imports of flour and rice, and, to a much smaller 
extent, to increased imports of railway material. 
The value of flour and rice imports in 1907 ex- 
ceeded that of 1906 by Haikwan taels 20,356,000, 
while that of railway material increased by Haik- 
wan taels 1,364,822, giving a combined increase 
of Haikwan taels 31,720,822. Deducting this 
sum from the total imports, there would be left 
only Haikwan taels 385,000,000 for ordinary im- 
ports. The decrease is most marked in cotton 
goods, which fell from Haikwan taels 181,452,953 
in 1905, to Haikwan taels 152,727,845 in 1906, 
and Haikwan taels 118,915,923 in 1907. In 
1905 they constituted 40 per cent. of all imports; 
in 1906, 37 per cent.; and in 1907, 27 per cent. 
Plain fabrics (undyed_ shirtings, sheetings, 
T-cloths, drills, and jeans) were imported in 1907 
to the number of 9.786,025 pieces, against 20,- 
247,123 pieces in 1906 and 27,724,980 pieces in 
1905. By far the greater part of the decrease 
was in goods of American origin, chiefly sheet- 
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ings and drills, in which previous over-importa- 
tion was most marked. The principal countries 
of supply were as follows (number of pieces) : 


| 
Great United British 
Britain | States | Japan [india. 
1905 13,548,025 12,566,093 780,580 650,636 
1906 10,785,227 8,544,165 133,436 85,003 
1907 8,224,950 578,647 840,401 67,905 


The imports of cotton yarn amounted to 2,273,- 
419 piculs (1 picul = 133 1-3 lbs.), against 2,- 
641,222 piculs in 1906. Indian yarn fell off by 
200,000 piculs, Japanese by 90,000. Fancy cotton, 
4. €., all cotton fabrics not classed above as plain, 
were imported to the value of Haikwan taels 32,- 
378,590—an increase of Haikwan taels 9,973,982 
over 1906. Metal imports amounted to Haikwan 
taels 19,942,285—an increase of Haikwan taels 
2,652,430 over 1906. Rice imports amounted to 
12,765,189 piculs, against 4,686,452 piculs in 
1906, the Kwangtung ports alone taking 9,893,- 
232 piculs. Flour imports, distributed evenly 
among northern and southern ports, were 4,414,- 
383 piculs, against 1,784,681 in 1906. (For the 
causes of the great increase of rice and flour im- 
ports, see above under Agriculture.) Cigarette 
imports declined from Haikwan taels, 5,846,781 
in 1906 to Haikwan taels 3,714,760. Aniline 
dyes fell off slightly, but artificial indigo in- 
creased from 73,848 piculs in 1906 to 98,442 
piculs. Kerosene oil rose from 128,687,690 gal- 
Jons in 1906 to 161,284,355 gallons. The increase 
is covered by American oil, which rose over 50 
per cent., while Borneo oil fell off by 1,011,004 
gallons, and Sumatra oil increased by 316,259 
gallons. The import of Indian and Ceylon tea 
increased by 48,888 piculs—nearly the whole of 
the import going to Hankow for mixing purposes. 
' The re-export of Amoy tea, imported from For- 
mosa, again fell off heavily, and another year 
like 1907 will see the total extinction of this 
trade, formerly so flourishing. The import of 
sugar was 5,723,871 piculs, a decline of 821,871 
piculs from 1906. There was no marked change 
in the relative position of the countries of import. 
All the leading European countries showed 
slightly smaller values than in 1906. The United 
States showed a decrease of Haikwan taels 
7,532,733, due entirely to the almost complete 
cessation of the piece goods trade. The decrease 
would have been very much greater, were it not 
for compensations in other imports. The value of 
British Indian imports has remained about un- 
changed. Japanese imports show a slight loss, 
due in part to Formosa tea. Hongkong shows 
an increase of about Haikwan taels 11,000,000. 

The most significant features of the export 
trade are as follows: Silk, raw and manu- 
tactured, increased from Haikwan taels 71,295,- 
525 in 1906 to Haikwan taels 89,084,034, about 
25 per cent. All descriptions show an increase, 
with the exception of wild raw silk, which lost 
1,659 piculs, and unclassed products, which 
show a slight reduction. White raw silk in- 
creased from 3,628,959 pounds in 1906 to 3,8U1,- 
515 pounds; yellow silk increased from 1,584,404 
pounds in 1906 to 1,793,685 pounds; white fila- 
tures increased from 6.107.939 pounds in 1906 
to 6,704,457 pounds; waste silk exports were 
14,377,605 pounds, exceeding any previous year; 
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silk piece goods and Shantung pongees showed 
increases of 25 and 50 per cent., respectively. 

The season was favorable to the tea crop, 
and tea shipments were larger than in any year 
since 1903. They amounted to 1,610,125 piculs, 
valued at Haikwan taels 31,736,011, showing an 
increase of 205,997 piculs and Haikwan taels 
5,106,381 over 1906. Leaf tea regained some of 
the ground lost in recent years to brick and tab- 
let tea, the former having risen from 808,094 
piculs in 1906 to 995,170 piculs, while the latter, 
rising from 596,034 piculs in 1906 to 614,955 
piculs, showed a much smaller increase. The 
total exports of tea, including those to Siberia 
and Mongolia, via Hankow, were 1,612,217 piculs 
(214,962,267 lbs.), against 1,412,780 piculs (188,- 
371,000 lbs.) in 1906. The exports of black tea 
were 708,273 piculs; green tea, 264,802 piculs; 
brick, 604,226 piculs; dust, 22,095 piculs; tablet, 
10,729 piculs ; all kinds overland to Siberia and 
Mongolia via the Han river and Fancheng, 2,092 
piculs. The leading countries of destination 
were as follows, in piculs: 


| 1905 | 1906 | 1907 
| | 

Great Britain ...........00. 356,853) 87,270|157,372 
Hongkong .........ccsccccees 83,659; 91,373) 99,141 
Total British Empire ...... 468 ,942/205,457|292 274 
Russian Empire ............ |603,327/947,833/990,803 
Rest of Europe ............ 60,075) 69,242) 91,509 
United States .............. 182,123|152,029/201,740 
CANAGA. 6 iciuvie se deyceaekes 9,624] 12,126] 13,382 


The amounts of tea sent in 1907 to Russia by 
the various routes were as follows, in piculs: 
European. ports, 189,002; overland, via Tientsin 
and Kiakhta, 190,542; Pacific ports, 609,167; 
overland from Hankow, 2,092. The route via the 
Russian Pacific ports and the Siberian Railway 
was gaining at the expense of the old highways 
of trade. Indeed, as regards the old overland 
route via Tientsin and Kiakhta, the Tientsin 
trade report found reason to doubt whether any 
considerable portion of the tea sent that way 
reaches Russian territory at all, the probability 
being that it is consumed mainly within the con- 
fines of the Chinese Empire. 

Beancake shipments were 4,182,009 piculs—an 
increase of 265,966 piculs and Haikwan taels 
2,084,202 over 1906. Owing to the keen demand 
in Japan, the chief foreign customer, the average 
price rose from Haikwan taels 1.80 to Haikwan 
taels 2.19 per picul. The rise of price in the 
north sent many purchasers to the Yangtse, with 
the result that 13 per cent. of the whole direct 
export went from MHankow, Chinkiang, and 
Shanghai. Manchuria contributed 83 per cent. 
of the total export, and Shantung only 3 per 
cent., against 20 per cent. in 1906. Raw cotton, 
of which also the bulk goes to Japan, amounted 
to 988,055 piculs, an increase of 28 per cent. 
over 1906. Nankeens, chiefly sent to the Russian 
ports and Hongkong, amounted to 51,233 piculs— 
barely half the previous year’s shipments. The 
export of matting increased. The wool export 
was 355,829,000 pounds, of which the United 
States took 273,909,000 pounds, valued at Haik- 
wan taels 2,829,828. 

The following table shows the foreign trade 
of China for 1907 by countries. The column 
for imports shows a greater total than in the 
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above statement of imports, owing to the faet 
that re-exports are included: 
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Imports 
(including | Domestic 
re-exports). | ©xports. 
Haikwan Haikwan 
taels. taels. 
Great Britain ........ 77,562,700 12,107,645 
Hongkong ............ 155,642,016 97 226,434 
British India ....... . 32,913,847 3,179.695 
Singapore and Straits | 
Settlements ......... | 5,347,638 4,059,515 
Australasia ........... 777,952 199,563 
South Africa and 
Mauritius .......... 130,580 55,484 
OS. so eeeb st teee cies 1,130,374 701,466 
Total British Empire 273,505,107 117,529,802 
PADAD ibs ces oie eee 57,461,410 39,347,476 
United States ........ 36,903,476 26,597 ,660 
Russia 913,351 17,201,208 
Germany ............. 16,177,400 6,109,195 
Belgium 10,581,048 3,978,652 
France ..........ccee0. 3,158,626 30,658,585 
Other countries ...... 30,371,244 22,958,119 
MOL) carleewseisessns 429,071,662 264,380,697 


The coastwise trade of all the treaty ports 


was as follows, in Haikwan taels: 


Imports, 137,- 


552,030, and exports, 126,669,687, against 158,- 
276,129 and 133,715,257 respectively, in 1906. 
The trade of the principal treaty ports in 1907, 
exclusive of the imports of native produce in the 
coastwise trade, for which no separate returns 
were published, is given in the following table, 


in Haikwan taels: 


Tientsin 


eaenveeveeeneeaece 

eovenenaeeereeeare 
e@oeoevveoeevneseene 

@eeecenoeonenet@ees ene es 


eene ene seaeese 


eereeceeseoeneeroe 
eeessneerseneenvnece 
ores seevneereeeeee 
eneer severe eseenserese 
@areveceeeresvenece 
Corer eneneseveees 


| 
Santina: l 


Net 
foreign 
Imports 


10,587,235 
61,208,744 
10,630,697 
16,416,053 
13,322,204 
45,157,364 
11,123,331 
9,148,164 
5,315,221 
19,666,665 
46,328,982 
12,509,099 
4,789,000 
7,862,349 
11,230,467 
18,038,741 
5,335,616 
29,894,602 
29,820,314 
12,541,216 
§,973,115 
2,033,054 
10,423,003 


Exports of 
native 
produce*® 


15,711,583 
17,253,215 
10,719,072 
8,478,325 
11,079,936 
60,427,393 
16,351,841 
9,173,633 
3,552,873 
5,520,197 
73,737,646 
9,024,036 
10,301,995 
9,578,919 
2,819,724 
14,258,476 
3,822,393 
55,342,558 
16,192,146 
4,567,569 
3,563,329 
2,185,455 
3,231,145 


* Including exports to other Chinese ports. 


Attempts to regulate the opium habit, which 
done infinite harm in China, have been 
made for several years, and in 1908 an agree- 
ment was made with Great Britain, restricting 
the importation during the year of opium from 


India. See History. 


Supping. The following table shows the 
number of vessels, both steam and sail, and ton- 
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nage, entered and cleared at the treaty ports in 
1907, distinguishing the principal nationalities:, 


| Vessels, Tons. 

Britign:: c6éisvaccccesasanes 27,495 $3,316,618 
German ........cccccecees 5,864 6,639,767: 
JAPANECHE 2... cc ceeeeccees 29,296 15,698,213 
Fenech. 6.660360 ¥ius cieeweres 5,072 4,712,188 
AMEFiCan 2... cece eeeeee 549 1,045,899; 
Norwegian 1,110 1,067,110, 
RUSSIAN... osc ssecsasieinestss 147 264,042. 
All other foreign ........ 1,206 779,282 
Total foreign .......... | 70,739 | 68,423,119 
Chinese modern shipping | 33,772 | 11,598,697 
Chinese junks ............ | 113,421 | 6,087,608 
Total Chinese .......... | 147,193 | 16,686,305: 
Grand total 80,109,424 


duseanere | 217,932 | 


The following table shows the percentage of 
British, German, Japanese, and Chinese shipping 
at the Chinese treaty ports in 1907, giving the 
percentage of the total tonnage employed, as well 
as of the tonnage employed, respectively, in the 
foreign and coastwise trade: 


So we So © 

Ei a 3 

ve gsi a5 

£9 © Sot 

s- | e386 | 398 

eS | £86 | B84 

A, © w22 1a88 
BYiIti gn: \ccsovewseescads 41.59 48.12 44.74 
German 8.29 10.60 7.26 
Japanese ..........ce0 19.47 15.33 9.83 
All other foreign ...... 9.82 12,61 2.90 
Total foreign ........ | 79.17 | 86.66 | 64.73! 
Chinese ................ | 20.83 | 13.34 | 35.27, 

Total 6 sesesscus i oeosuae 


| 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 


In 1907 the modern Chinese merchant marine 
contained 50 steamers of 43,738 net tons. 

INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS. Roads are nu- 
merous, but badly kept. The canals and rivers, 
even more important for internal trade, are nav- 
igated by native junks, as well as modern steam- 
ers. The length of completed railway in 1907 
was 3,746 miles, and of lines under construction, 
1,622 miles. On March 28, 1908, was celebrated 
the opening of the line from Shanghai to Nan- 
king. 193 miles. This line was regarded as a 
forerunner of a complete link between the coast, 
and the undeveloped resources of the West 
In January, 1908, the government concluded a 
Joan of £5,000,000 for the construction of a line 
from Tientsin to Pukow, approximately 700 
miles long. Work was begun at Tientsin on 
June 30, 1908. This will be an important trunk 
line. Starting from Tientsin, where it.will con- 
nect with the Imperial Railways of North China, 
it will run in a southerly direction to the borders 
of Shantung, traverse the western district of the 
Jatter province, and effect a junction at Tsinanfu 
with the German line running from that point 
to Kiaochau and Tsingtau. Thence, by way of 
Ihsien, on the southwest border of Shantung, it 
will pass into the province of Kiangsu, eventu- 
ally arriving at Pukow, the southern terminal 
on the Yangtse, opposite Nanking. It will serve 
a densely populated and exceedingly fertile coun- 
try, and will be in connection with three open 
ports. The construction of the Amoy-Changchow 
branch of the Fukien lines was begun in July, 
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1907; it was to be completed in the spring of 
1909 and was to be 36 miles in length. The 
line from Pekin to Kalgan, near the edge of the 
Mongolian plains, 140 miles long, was completed ; 
it was built entirely by Chinese. The Chentung- 
Taiyuan branch of the Pekin-Hankow line was 
opened on December 6, 1907, the construction of 
the 182 miles having taken three years and three 
months; another branch from Kaifeng to Chen- 
chou was opened earlier in the year. Work on 
the Canton-Kowloon line was also being pushed. 
The Hsinmintun-Mukden line was redeemed by 
China at a cost of $1,666,000. The proposal of 
China to extend the Imperial Railways of North 
China from Hsinmintun in a northwest direction 
to Fakumen, in southwest Manchuria, to the 
west of the Liao River, was at first vetoed by the 
Japanese government, on the ground that the line 
will compete with the Southern Manchurian Rail- 
way. Japan contended that in 1905, after the 
conclusion of the Russo-Japanese war, China 
_ agreed not to construct any main line in the 
neighborhood of that railway or parallel to it. 
Great Britain supported Japan’s contention, not- 
withstanding the fact that China had made ar- 
rangements with a British syndicate for financial 
assistance in the construction of the line. Later, 
however, an accommodation was arrived at, Japan 
agreeing to the construction of the line on con- 
dition that it should not be within a minimum 
distance from the Manchurian line. In the mid- 
dle of 1908 the Chinese government published 
a vast programme of railway construction, in- 
volving a southern trunk line from Pekin to Can- 
ton, 1,200 miles, of which the line from Pekin 
to Hankow, 754 miles, was in operation; a north- 
ern trunk line from Pekin to Urga, in Mongolia, 
of which the line to Kalgan (see above) had been 
completed; an eastern trunk line from Pekin to 
Aigun, on the Amur River, at the Siberian 
frontier, over 1,000 miles, of which the line from 
Pekin to Hsinmintun was in operation; and a 
western trunk line from Pingyang, on the Pekin- 
Hankow line, through Taiyuan, the capital of 
Shensi, to Lanchow, on the upper Hoang River, 
then through Tibet and into Chinese Turkestan 
to Kuldja, about 2,000 miles from Pekin. Be- 
sides these trunk lines there were to be a con- 
siderable number of branch lines covering the 
empire with a network of rails. 

The telegraph lines have a length of over 23,- 
470 mites, all under government control. The 
number of port offices and postal agencies in 1907 
was 2,803, an increase of 707 over 1906. 

GOVERNMENT. The form of government is that 
of an absolute monarchy. In practice it is limit- 
ed by the existence of advisory bodies, such as 
the Grand Council, the Government Council, and 
the Board of Censors, and by the powerful vice- 
roys. An Imperial decree of September, 1906, 
promised constitutional government when the 
people should be ready for it, and urged the in- 
troduction of reforms meanwhile. On Aug. 
27, 1908, there was promulgated a constitution, 
containing guarantees of personal rights and 
promising a parliament for 1917. According to 
the edict of Nov. 6, 1906, the central ad- 
ministration is divided into ten departments, 
namely, the Boards of Foreign Affairs, Commerce, 
Civil Office, Revenue, Ceremonies, War, Punish- 
ments, Communications, Interior, and Educa- 
tion. The navy is under the viceroys of Tientsin 
and Nanking. The dependencies are under a 
department known as the Mongolian Superin- 
tendency. China proper is divided into 18 prov- 
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inces, under viceroys or governors-general, sub- 
divided into prefectures and districts. Several 
prefectures are united into a tao, or circuit, un- © 
der a taotai. In 1906 municipal self-government 
was introduced in Tientsin by Viceroy Yuan-Shih 
Kai. The Emperor Kwang-Hsf, who ascended 
the throne Jan. 22, 1875, died Nov. 14, 
1908. The Empress Dowager Tze-hsi, who had 
been the real ruler since September, 1898, died 
the next day. The succession devolved upon 
Pu-yi, born in 1903, by the nomination of tie 
Empress Dowager, and Prince Chun, father of 
the infant Emperor, and brother of Kuang-Hsil, 
became Regent. See History, below. 

FINANCE. No statements of revenue and ex- 
penditure are published. The principal sources 
of revenue are the land tax, the salt monopoly, 
the likin or internal customs, and the maritime 
customs. The yield of the last amounted in 1907 
to Haikwan taels 33,861,346. In 1901 the rev- 
enue of the empire was estimated at Haikwan 
taels 88,200,000, and the expenditure at Haikwan 
taels 101,120,000, one-fourth of the latter being 
the cost of the national debt. Owing to the in- 
creased expenditure resulting from the indemnity 
of 1901 on account of the Boxer outbreak, the 
viceroys and governors were instructed to in- 
crease their annual remittances to the Central 
Government by Haikwan taels 18,700,000 during 
the period 1902-1910. The national debt at the 
end of 1907 amounted to about $618,000,000, in- 
cluding the 1901 indemnity of Haikwan taels 
450,000,000. The capital of the indemnity is 
to be paid in 39 annual installments, which fall 
due on January 1 of each year up to 1941; inter- 
est at 4 per cent., payable half-yearly, amounts 
to Haikwan taels 18,829,500. The securities for 
the indemnity are the maritime customs and 
salt monopoly, otherwise unappropriated, and 
the native customs, or transit dues, within 16 
miles of the ports. The proceeds are paid 
monthly to a commission in Shanghai. For the 
remission by the United States of a part of the 
Boxer indemnity, see UNITED STATES, under For- 
eign Relations. The charge of the national debt 
in 1907 was $35,999,778. 

ARMY AND Navy. The military forces of China 
in 1908 consisted of the regular army (Lou- 
Kiun) ; the police army (Siun-djin Kinn); the 
auxiliary police army (Siun-djin-toué) ; the Im- 
perial Guard (Hou-wei-Kiun) ; and the gendarm- 
erie (Djin-tcha-toué). The old organization con- 
sisted of the Manchu army of the Eight Banners 
(Pa-tchi) ; the Chinese army of the Green Flag 
(Lou-ying) ; the Mongolian and Tibetian mil- 
itia; the Provincial militia ana Special] Reserves 
(Toan-lien) ; and the special guards of the man- 
darins. Practically all of these organizations 
have come under the direct or indirect authority 
of the Minister of War. The armies of the Eight 
Banners and the Green Flag are Jittle more than 
an army of pensioners, while the Provincial 
militia and the Special Reserves, and _ the 
Guards of the Mandarins form the real] nucleus 
of the modern Chinese army. There was up to 
1908 no regular budget for the entire army, old 
and new, but the sum total of the appropriations 
for the past year was approximately 60,000,000 
{aels or210,000,000 francs. It was estimated that 
the annual budget for the new Chinese army 
when the thirty-seven divisions and auxiliary 
organizations are all formed, that is in 1913, 
will be about 92,000,000 taels, or 322,000,000 
francs. 
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The regular field army (Lou-Kiun), organ- 
ized and trained in a uniform manner, is intended 
lor war purposes only, and is subject, exclu- 
sively, to the orders of the general government. 
Its formation was to be completed in October 
of 1912, when it will consist of thirty-seven divi- 
sions, having a total of 27,713 officers and 435,- 
268 men, of which 13,357 officers and 377,789 
men are combatants. Ona war footing the com- 
plete organization of the thirty-seven divisions 
would have a total strength of 678,284 officers 
and men of all grades, of whom 567,284 are com- 
batants. In 1920, if plans are carried out, there 
will be in the Chinese army thirty-seven active 
divisions, thirty-seven reserve divisions, thirty- 
seven mixed reserve brigades, and 111 depot bat- 
talions, with a total strength of 1,418,000 offi- 
cers and men, and a fighting strength of 1,185,- 
000 of all grades. 

On the lst of July, 1908, there were already 
in the service 9,696 officers and 189,385 men, the 
actual combatant strength being 5,417 officers 
and 165,277 men, of whom 120,000 were fairly 
well trained. These troops were organized into 
nine divisions and thirteen mixed brigades, con- 
sisting of 216 battalions of infantry, forty-three 
squadrons of cavalry, eighty-one mountain bat- 
teries, twelve battalions of engineers, ten bat- 
talions of train, and sixteen machine gun com- 
panies. 

The Police Army (Siun-djin-Kiun) pertains to 
the Ministry of the Interior and relieves the reg- 
ular army of the duty of maintaining order in 
the different provinces. The actual strength in 
1908 consisted of about 47,000 officers and agents, 
and there were twenty-eight police schools with 
5,440 pupils. 

The Auxiliary Police Force (Suin-fang-toué) 
is a sort of provisional army, recruited from the 
old organization of the Green Flags and main- 
tained by the province pending the complete 
organization of the regular army. In 1908 there 
were 130,000 fighting men in the 430 battalions 
and 119 squadrons of the old organization; all 
of which will cease to exist as such in 1920, 
when the units will become part of the regular 
army reserve. 

The Imperial Guard (Hou-wei-kiun) is com- 
posed of Manchus of the Three Banners placed 
under the orders of the Emperor and constituting 
the palace guard. It formerly had an effective 
of 12,000 men, and was reduced to 3,000, while 
the actual strength is only 1,800, the gradual 
reduction being made for the purpose of creating 
@ new organization to replace the old which is 
very much inferior to the infantry of the new 
regular army, of which a regiment of the 6th 
division is already on duty at the palace. 

The Gendarmerie (Djin-tcha-toué) is a sort of 
provost guard and police troops for the army, 
which have already been organized in the 2d, 3d, 
4th, 8th, and 9th divisions. 

The armed forces of China in times of peace 
consisted in 1908 of about 690,000 combatants 
with 930 field guns, of which 120,000 regu- 
lars, 50,000 men of the police force, and 60,- 
000 Mongolian cavalry are armed and trained 
in modern methods and could take the field 
against a modern army. In 1913 the organiza- 
tion of the regular army should be complete, 
according to programme, and number 400,000 
men; in 1920 the organization of the reserves 
ere be complete, and bring the total to 

,185,000. 
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Navy. The navy consisted in 1908 of 6 pro- 
tected small cruisers, aggregating 15,900 tons; 
6 unprotected small cruisers, 12,400 tons; 5 gun- 
boats, 2,800 tons; 4 destroyers, 3,590 tons; 5 
torpedo boats, 600 tons. Total, 26 ships of 35,- 
295 tons, showing an increase in 1907 of 565 
tons. The crews number about 3,200. 

MONEY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. On Octo- 
ber 5, 1908, an Imperial decree was issued, or- 
daining the introduction of a silver currency 
of which a coin weighing one K’u P’ing, or treas- 
ury tael, is to be the unit. The new tael and 
half-tael coins are to be 98 per cent. pure silver, 
and there will be subsidiary 10 cent and 5 cent 
pieces of 88 per cent. pure silver. The Board of 
Finance and the provincial authorities were 
ordered to take measures for the early introduc- 
tion of the new coinage into general use. No 
ratio was fixed between the copper currency and 
the new tael coinage, and no indication was 
given whether the new coins were to be issued 
solely from mints under the direct control of the 
Board of Finance. The British Minister to 
China remarked that without provisions on 
these two points it could hardly be said that a 
national coinage is likely to result from the 
decree, though it is possible that supplementary 
enactments would safeguard the interests of the 
Central Government. 

In 1904 a memorial was submitted to the 
throne praying for a uniform system of weights 
and measures. In April, 1908, the matter was 
again brought to the notice of the Central Gov- 
ernment, and was referred to the Council of Re- 
forms. The report of that council, published on 
September 3, 1908, recognized the difficuty of 
suddenly introducing a new system, and advised 
the adherence to the old Chinese standards, with 
the addition of certain European instruments. 
The supplanting of local standards by those of 
the Central Government was to be gradual. The 
new unit of length is the “tchi” (=32 centime- 
ters); the new unit of capacity, the “to” 
(=10.355 liters); the new unit of weight, the 
“lian” (=37.301 grams). 

HISTORY. 

THE ProcRess OF REFORM. The year 1908 
was marked by a new step in the constitutional 
movement. An Imperial edict, an outline of 
which is given in a succeeding paragraph, con- 
tained more definite promises than ever before 
as to the constitution and set forth the conditions 
to be observed before its promulgation. In com- 
mon with other countries the history of consti- 
tutionalism in China has been marked by altern- 
ative progress and reaction. The year 1907 had 
been in the main a year of retrogression. The 
announcement in November, 1906, that a consti- 
tution would be given when the nation was fitted 
for it, and outlining certain administrative re- 
forms, caused a strong reaction, and for a time 
the conservative element was successful. The 
influence of Yuan-Shih-Kai, the viceroy of 
Chi-li, who was regarded as the leader of the 
Progressives, was undermined. In the latter 
part of that year, however, there were signs that 
the reform movement was recovering its ground. 
Viceroy Yuan was appointed to the Grand Coun- 
cil and to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and 
on December 25, 1907. an edict was issued to the 
effect that a constitution would be promul- 
gated as soon as certain laws had been made and 
as soon as the people had shown the requisite ca- 
pacity. Meanwhile in September commissioners 
had been appointed to study constitutional sys- 
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tems in Great Britain, Germany, Japan and 
other countries. This impulse toward the study 
of foreign constitutional movements had begun 
to manifest itself after the Boxer insurrection. 
Chinese students of European institutions took 
up their residence in several countries. The con- 
stitution of Germany seemed to attract them 
most strongly, and a mission sent for constitu- 
tional study to Europe three years ago seemed 
inclined to a form of government for China 
that united the German with the Japanese sys- 
tem; that is to say, retained for the Emperor 
certain unassailable prerogatives. The mission’s 
report was referred to the commission for the 
preparation of the constitution, which is com- 
posed of the most important personages in the 
Empire. The ardent reformers objected to the 
delay imposed by the Emperor, and in answer to 
arguments that a constitution should not be 
granted until the people developed the necessary 

litical capacity, pointed to the ignorance and 
incapacity of the Imperial Government itself, 
which had failed to turn to account the great 
resources of China, and had left her a prey to 
far weaker and smaller foreign nations. Among 
the extremists, the feeling was expressed that 
these delays were merely for the purpose of de- 
ceiving the people. 

THE New SPIBIT IN CHINA. Much has been 
written during the last few years about the 
awakening of China. Among the many illus- 
trations of this new spirit, a few may be briefly 
mentioned here. The constitutional movement 
arose mainly from the humiliation and anger of 
the people over the encroachments of foreign na- 
tions. e inability of the government to cope 
with the foreigner led to inquiries as to the 
cause. It came generally to be believed by 
‘students that the difference between China and 
these other nations in efficiency was the result 
of the difference in their institutions. Hence the 
desire to frame institutions on western models, 
that the strength of the Empire might so in- 
crease as to enable it to deal on more equal 
terms with competing nations. Chinese patriot- 
ism was greatly stimulated by the victory of 
Japan over Russia, which deprived the white 
race of a great part of its prestige. It pervades 
all classes of society and has led to a widespread 
inquiry as to the cause of the Empire’s weak- 
ness. The students brought back from western 
countries many philosophic and political trea- 
tises, and these were translated and widely cir- 
culated. The Chinese press, although it is under 
censorship, has abounded in radical political 
discussions. The theories of Rousseau on liberty 
and equality have formed the text of many arti- 
cles. The publication of such matter has natur- 
ally offended the conservative classes, the princes 
and the great dignitaries, but they seem to 
have realized that they are in the presence 
of a new force, and at times have given way to 
the reform impulse under pressure of necessity. 
Hence the alternating periods of reform and re- 
action. There is already a violent revolutionary 
element in the country, as was shown at the be- 
ginning of 1908, when a band equipped with 
explosives landed in China from Japan. This 
anarchist movement was suppressed by the police, 
but there were signs that it ramified even into 
the ranks of the Civil Service. The characteris- 
tic, however, of the new spirit in China is rather 
that of a strongly awakened national feeling; 
such for example as prompted many students 
to commit suicide as a protest against the action 
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of the authorities in the matter of railway con- 
cessions to foreigners, called out immense crowds 
who followed their funeral processions, and im- 
pelled the very lowest members of society to sub- 
scribe for shares in the national railways. It 
was well illustrated again early in 1908 on the 
occasion of the Tatsu Maru incident. 

THE Tatsu Maru AFFAIR. On February 5, 
the Chinese custom officers seized the Japanese 
steamer Tatsu Maru in Portugese waters off 
Macao, where it had landed to discharge arms 
shipped from a Japanese port to a Chinese mer- 
chant at Macao. The Japanese bitterly resented 
the seizure and complained at once to the Chinese 
authorities, demanding an indemnity and an 
apology. They declared that the seizure was un- 
warrantable, the ship being in Portugese waters, 
and the order having been sanctioned by the 
Macao authorities. The Chinese at first de- 
fended the seizure, saying that it had not oc- 
curred in Portuguese waters, but offered to sub- 
mit the case for arbitration to the British ad- 
miralty. Later, however, Japan having sent 
an ultimatum (March 5), China tendered an 
apology and gave assurances that damages would 
be paid and the responsible persons punished. 
Japan on her side agreed to prevent the traffic 
in arms and ammunition between China and 
Japan. The vessel was released and the dam- 
ages were paid. Friendly relations between the 
two governments were restored, but meanwhile 
the incident had greatly inflamed public opinion 
in China, and a boycott of Japanese goods had 
begun. A mass meeting was held at Canton, 
where 50,000 Chinese were said to have gath- 
ered. Violent language was used in regard to 
the weakness of the Chinese government and the 
insolent attitude of Japan. The excitement on 
this occasion was intense. Many of the people 
tore off the Japanese clothes that they were 
Wearing and burnt them in a bonfire. Thous- 
ands of women dressed in mourning left their 
dwellings, held meetings, and made speeches. 
They adopted as an emblem a ring on which 
Were engraved the words “National shame,” to 
preserve the memory of this affront to their 
patriotism. It was estimated that the boycott 
which then began cost the Japanese some $8,000,- 
000. News of the affair spread throughout the 
greater part of the country through the vernac- 
ular press, and everywhere the national feeling 
was deeply stirred. During the year a great 
number of Japanese vessels left Chinese and 
other foreign ports without the goods for which 
they had come. 

Serious difficulties on account of the boycott 
arose at Hong Kong (q. v.). The feeling against 
Japan as illustrated in this incident was inten- 
sified by the latter’s course in Manchuria, where 
she retained the public buildings at Mukden and 
the Manchurian gold mines, occupied a portion 
of the province of Kirin, which she claimed as 
Korean territory, although it had long been held 
by China, and took possession of the Manchurian 
post offices and telegraph lines. She had also 
forbidden the building and operation by China 
of the railway to the west of the Liau River, 
from Hsenmintun to Fakumen, on the ground 
that it competed with the Japanese system. 

These difficulties were settled in the course 
of the year. Japan agreed to the construction 
of the Fakumen road on condition that at no 
point should it come beyond a minimum distance 
from the Manchurian line. Agreements regard- 
ing the Manehurian telegraph lines were signed 
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at Tokio on Oct. 12 and Nov. 7. Japan 
agreed to hand over to China all Japanese tele- 
graph lines in Manchuria outside her railway 
territory and to construct no telegraph or tele- 
phone lines in Manchuria outside her railway 
territory and to construct no telegraph or tele- 
hone lines or erect wireless stations outside her 
eased territory. China undertook to place spe- 
cial telegraph wires between the Treaty Ports, 
An-tung, Niu-chwang, Liau-yang, Mukden, Tie- 
ling, Kwang-cheng-tsze, and the railway terri- 
tory at the exclusive disposal of the Japanesé 
government for a period of fifteen years, the 
telegraph service on such wires to be worked 
by Japanese clerks in the employ of the Japan- 
ese government from the Chinese telegraph 
buildings, but only used for the exchange of tele- 
grams from or to places under the direct control 
of the Japanese telegraph system. Japan also 
undertook to pay China a small annual royalty 
on all messages forwarded over the Japanese 
Manchurian telegraph lines. 

DirFICULTY WiTH Russia. Early in the 
year trouble arose at Kharbin on account of the 
assertion by the Russian authorities of absolute 
administrative rights and territorial jurisdic- 
tion over both Chinese and foreigners within the 
district of the Eastern Chinese Railway. On 
February 25, China complained to the Russian 
government of these alleged encroachments. The 
United States Consul, Mr. Fisher, sided with 
China in her demands, and the Russian Govern- 
ment complained on the ground that he had 
persistently held that he was accredited only to 
the Chinese government, and had supported the 
latter’s claims for independent municipalities 
in the railway territory. The attitude of the 
consul was subsequently explained by Secretary 
Root, who declared that although the affair was 
complicated, too much importance had, in his 
opinion, been attached to it. Although the 
Chinese Eastern Railway was under Russian con- 
trol and Russia was endeavoring to enforce her 
jurisdiction over the greater part of Kharbin, 
this did not impair Chinese sovereignty, and 
the United States would not commit themselves 
to the approval of the stringent Russian police 
regulations. The American representative was 
on the same footing as the Russian Consul Gen- 
eral at Kharbin, and he held Chinese exequatur. 
The contention of the foreign element at Khar- 
bin was that they should have a share in the 
municipal regulation of the foreign quarter, as 
in other Oriental cities. On the other hand, the 
Governor General and the railway authorities 
had issued decrees regulating municipal busi- 
ness and industry in the railway zone. 

THE YUNNAN FRONTIER INCIDENT. On June 
14 the French Government demanded reparation 
from China for a raid on a border village on 
French territory and an attack on the French 
patrol. For some time past there had been a 
state of revolt in the Chinese province of Yunnan 
adjoining the French Tongking possessions, re- 
sulting in conflicts and disturbances, and rebels 
had several times crossed into French territory, 
where they had been disarmed by the authorities. 
Finally a band of armed Chinese, alleged by the 
French to be regulars, pillaged a village not far 
from Nam-Kuan on the Kiang-si border and 
later attacked a body of French troops recon- 
noitering on French territory near Lao-Ké, 
killing a French officer and six native soldiers. 
The French thereupon demanded—The punish- 
ment of the offenders; the recall of the Viceroy, 
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Hsi-Liang, who, they said, had already shown 
an unfriendly attitude toward the French; the 
payment of an indemnity of 250,000 francs; 
the compensation for losses sustained by the 
French railway line in process of construction 
from Lao-Ké toward Yunnan; and the conces- 
sion for a railway which should start from Taian- 
Fou. These demands were regarded by the 
Chinese as excessive and unreasonable. They 
were ready to render fair compensation, but 
contended that the culprits were not regulars 
but rebels, that the French had permitted the 
organization of rebellion on French territory, 
that Hsi-Liang was one of the best of the vice- 
roys, and that while railway schemes were good 
in themselves they ought not to be demanded in 
this manner. To make a frontier incident a 
pretext for a railway concession ina distant pro- 
vince was criticized as being in the spirit of the 
brutal and dictatorial policy formerly followed 
by European governments in dealing with China, 
but now discountenanced. The Chinese govern- 
ment, however, promised to punish the offenders. 
An investigation was made, and early in No- 
vember a decree was issued condemning three of 
them to death, and the others to imprisonment, 
exile or exclusion from office. 

MEASURES AGAINST OPIUM. In accordance 
with the decree of November 21, 1906, restricting 
the growth and use of opium, stringent measures 
were carried out during that and the following 
year. The policy was continued in 1908. The 

ritish government codperated in these at- 
tempts to reduce the opium evil, agreeing early 
in the year that it would decrease the importa- 
tion for a trial period of three years. The 
Chinese government issued a decree which dwelt 
on the evils of opium taking, referred to the co- 
operation of the British authorities, and ordered 
the enforcement of the present regulations and 
the taking of further measures against the prac- 
tice. By the regulations issued under the decree 
of November 6, it was required that within a 
period of ten years the cultivaton of the poppy 
and the taking of opium should cease, proceeding 
at the gradual rate of one-tenth yearly. They 
also provided for the registry of opium users, of 
the amounts they consumed, of opium shops, of 
sales, etc.; and they ordered public officers, teach- 
ers, soldiers, and sailors to give up the habit. There 
were some disturbances in different parts of the 
Empire during the year, arising from these re- 
strictions. The rules were not fully carried 
out, but nevertheless curtailed the cultivation 
of the poppy considerably, reduced the con- 
sumption, and led to the closing of the opium 
dens in many places. The prohibition was 
strictly enforced in the schools and colleges and 
among the soldiers and police. The decrease in 
the extent of opium-smoking among the re- 
spectable classes could plainly be seen. Yuan- 
Shih-Kai dismissed two viceroys on account of 
the slight diminution in poppy-growing under 
their administration. The Imperial govern- 
ment appointed a commission to inquire into 
the extent to which the people and the officials 
were still addicted to the opium habit. An 
agreement was reached with the British gov- 
ernment whereby 51.000 chests were taken as 
the standard of exportation from India, and 
from this quantity there was to be a gradual 
diminution in the imports amounting to 5.100 
each vear, until after ten years the importa- 
tion should wholly cease. It was further agreed 
that more duties should be levied by China on 
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foreign pores articles; and that there should 
be no trade in poppy juice between China and 
Hong Kong. Beginning January 1, 1909, the 
importation of morphine for other than med- 
ical purposes is prohibited. All the Powers 
have assented to this. 

THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
On August 27, the Emperor issued a decree 
promising a constitution. The instrument it- 
self was said to be modeled largely on Japanese 
lines, and to comprise a representative parlia- 
ment and a Bill of Rights prescribing freedom 
of speech and of the press and the right of 
assembly to all who kept within the law. It 
left in the hands of the sovereign the right of 
promulgating the laws, calling and dissolving 
parliament, receiving and appointing ambassa- 
dors, receiving money when parliament is not 
in session, and fixing the imperial household 
expenses. The Emperor also retained the com- 
mand of the army and navy, the power of peace 
and war, and the appointment at judges. The 
edict making the announcement may be briefly 
summarized as follows: It declared that the 
members of the Senate and of the commission 
for the preparation of the constitution, to- 
gether with the royal princes, have submitted 
a collective report and offered a body of rules 
concerning the choice of members of Parlia- 
ment, and that in this report they treat of the 
measures which it is necessary to observe be- 
fore a parliament is established. It goes on to 
say that the country is extremely weak and 
that a great number of changes must take 
place in public affairs. If the Court and the 
entire people do not share the same ideas, it 
will be impossible to maintain the stability of 
the state. If legislation does not conform to 
right and justice, the public peace cannot be as- 
sured, and if the magistrates and the people 
do not conform to justice in their relations, it 
will be impossible to make rapid progress and 
atfain satisfactory results. ‘In the project 
put forth by the aforesaid dignitaries, every- 
thing that concerns the constitutional laws and 
the choice of members of Parliament has been 
examined in a very thorough manner, article 
by article, and the separation of powers is 
therein set forth; moreover the princes have 
chosen the best features of foreign constitu- 
tions and demand that the people conform 
thereto, without however discarding the Chi- 
nese religion.” The supreme power must re- 
main with the court while the right of the peo- 
ple consists in deliberating on al] public af- 
fairs. When the provisions of the constitution 
and the rules for the choice of members of 
Parliament are drawn up, the separation of 
powers as between sovereign and people will 
be considered, and if this principle is steadily 
observed encroachment will be impossible. So 
long, however, as constitutional provisions are 
not promulgated and Parliament is not assem- 
bled, existing legislation must be faithfully 
obeyed, and the people must await the measures 
of the court for the establishment of the new 
system. The decree orders the Senate and the 
commission for the preparation of a constitu- 
tion to require the distribution of printed an- 
nouncements on yellow paper with the im- 
perial seal in all the administrations of the 
capital as well as to the vicerovs, governors, 
the prefect of Pekin, and the highest officers of 
the provinces, who shall post them in the prin- 
cipal rooms of their palaces. The magistrates 
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of the capital and the provinces shall conform 
to all the rules set forth in these documents, 
and every six months shall make a detailed re- 
port to the Emperor of all the measures that 
they have taken relating to these subjects, and 
shall also inform the commission for the prep- 
aration of the constitution, who shall collate 
this material. ‘The ministries and the pro- 
vincial administrations must treat these mat- 
ters in the same spirit, and the ministers must 
themselves examine the acts of the authorities 
and render us a report; we also command the 
princes who are members of the aforesaid 
bodies to lay before us a plan for the estab- 
lishment of a speciaf bureau charged with the 
supervision of the administration of function- 
aries. At Pekin the imperial censors must de- 
vote all their attention to the same object.” 
Then follow warnings against any failure to 
observe these rules, and an urgent command to 
the chief officers of the administration to do 
everything possible to remove abuses. As to 
the institution of Parliament, the date was fixed 
nine years hence, within which period all the 
preliminary measures must be carried out. 
When the date arrives the imperial rescript will 
promulgate and convoke Parliament. In con- 
clusion the decree reads: “Let all our sub- 
jects, magistrates, and commanders exercise all 
their efforts to contribute to the good adminis- 
tration of the country. If it happens that peo- 
ple of suspicious reputation gather to discuss 
bad principles, seek to stir up strife or agi- 
tate for the purpose of disturbing the public 
order and bringing about evil conditions, the 
Court will apply to them in all their rigor the 
legal penalties, and will not endure any dis- 
turbance of the public peace.” 

Some steps had already been taken to pre- 
pare the way for constitutional government: 
thus the Imperial government had provided for 
general councils of the provinces and had de- 
cided not to oppose the local assemblies which 
had sprung up in some places. In these coun- 
cils the principle of popular rights is not rec- 
ognized either in practice or in theory. The 
members of these bodies are chosen by the man- 
darins (who represent the princes), either as 
a result of their personal investigations or by 
ratifying the representatives chosen by the 
notables who are the electors in the first in- 
stance. On July 22, 1908, the emperor ad- 
dressed the people on the subject of these coun- 
cils. He said that the councils were deliberative 
bodies for the discussion of affairs of public 
interest and formed the first stage for admission 
to the Senate. They were to serve, as a basis 
for the future Parliament. He declared that it 
was desirable that in every province these de- 
liberative councils should be employed to exer- 
cise the political capacities of the people, and 
he urged his subjects of all classes loyally to 
take part in these labors, to indicate the meas- 
ures of progress that they think essential, and 
the abusce that they think should be sup- 
pressed in their provinces. He enjoined the 
viceroys and governors on their part to consider 
all these proposals for improvement. This de- 
cree greatly encouraged the reformers and led 
some of the governors to recommend even the 
establishment of municipal councils like that of 
Tientsin, where for the past year a council of 
35 members, chosen from an electoral body of 
70,000 nobles, has been in action. The demand 
for a definite announcement as to the date for 
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the promulgation of the constitution grew 
stronger, and in response to this came the de- 
eree of August 27, above quoted. The date fixed 
in this decree was not satisfactory to the ar- 
dent reformers, who asked why it was neces- 
sary to put off for nine years the establishment 
of a system which would add so greatly to the 
strength of China. In many quarters the de- 
mand was made for an immediate establish- 
ment of a national Parliament, and it was re- 
ported that the Government was considering a 
shorter term of preparation than that imposed 
by the decree. 

THE DEATH OF THE EMPEROR AND THE Dow- 
AGER Empress. Kwang-Hsu, Emperor of China, 
died on August 14, and his death was followed 
on the next day by that of the Empress Dow- 
ager, Tze-Hsi. Kwang-Hsu, though nominally 
enjoying the full imperial power since he came 
of age in 1890, was actually greatly restricted 
in his rule by the Dowager Empress, who had 
acted as regent during his minority, and even 
afterwards retained a large measure of con- 
trol. Her influence is generally admitted to 
have been exercised against all measures of 
reform, and she is said to have thwarted the 
progressive tendencies of the young emperor at 
every turn. The reform movement, it will be 
remembered, gained a temporary and prema- 
ture victory in 1898 when the Emperor, sum- 
moning the reform leaders, asked their advice 
as to what progressive measures should be 
adopted, and shortly afterwards issued a series 
of edicts which if carried out would have revo- 
lutionized the administration and set the coun- 
try on the path of constitutional changes such 
as had taken place in Japan. The coup détat 
which followed was attributed to the Dowager 
Empress, who, taking advantage of the fact that 
the army had not been gained over by the re- 
formers, caused the palace to be occupied by 
troops and the reformers to be summarily pun- 
ished. The Emperor was henceforth completely 
under her control. Then occurred the Boxer 
uprising, followed by the ignominious flight of 
the Court, which humiliated the people and 
tended to arouse a patriotic determination to 
build up a country strong enough to withstand 
the foreigner. After this the Court was unable 
to resist the growing strength of the reform 
movement, and the measures above mentioned 
were taken with the reluctant consent of the 
Dowager Empress, who from all accounts was 
at heart a reactionary, though acquiescing in 
the various progressive libera] decrees from fear 
of endangering her power by resistance. The 
decree announcing the death of the Emperor 
and the Empress Dowager proclaimed the cus- 
tomary period of public mourning, 100 days. It 
was followed by a decree proclaiming as Em- 
peror Prince Pu-Yi, then in the third year of 
his age (born February 8, 1906), who assumed 
the throne name of Hsuan-Tung. His father, 
Prince Chun, the brother of the late emperor, 
was proclaimed regent. He was reported to be 
an enlightened man and in sympathy with the 
reformer Yuan-Shih-Kai. The peaceful acces- 
sion of the new Emperor and the announcement 
of Prince Chun’s regency were taken as favor- 
able to the interests of the reform movement. 
On December 3 an imperial edict reiterated the 
intentions of the government to redeem its 
promises of constitutional government as form- 
ulated in the edict of August 27. 
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THE DOWNFALL OF YUAN-SHIH-Kal. The 
sudden and unexpected announcement at the 
close of the year that Yuan-Shih-Kai was dis- 
missed from office caused great uneasiness, not 
only among the reform element but among the 
foreigners in China, who had regarded the re- 
tention of Yuan-Shih-Kai as evidence that the 
government would continue to be friendly to- 
ward foreign powers. The edict proclaiming his 
dismissal gave no further reason than that “he 
had rheumatism of the leg’; and after order- 
ing him to vacate his office and return to his 
home added “Thus our clemency is manifest.” 
Various accounts appeared in the press con- 
cerning the career and character of the dis- 
missed minister. By the foreign element he 
was regarded as a friend of reform and the ad- 
vocate of an enlightened policy in dealing with 
foreign nations. By his enemies among the 
reformers, on the other hand, he was considered 
merely an opportunist who had made conces- 
sions to the cause of progress to serve his own 
ends, but had really supported the Empress 
Dowager in undermining the efforts of the re- 
formers. One of his main titles to distinction 
is his efficient work in reorganizing the mili- 
tary. In 1898 when Viceroy of the province 
of Shantung, he introduced discipline amon 
the soldiers, who became almost the only ef- 
fective military force in the Empire. -In 1900 
he saw that the Chinese anti-foreign policy was 
doomed to failure; and his course at that time 
was interpreted by foreigners as indicating a 
desire to go as far as he could on their behalf, 
but was criticised by his enemies as wavering 
and self-seeking. Through him came the in- 
formation that led the European Powers to ally 
themselves with the United States in the march 
on Pekin; and he was the first to announce that 
the imprisoned legations in Pekin were still 
holding out against the Boxers. He is also 
credited with the new educational policy where- 
by modern text books have replaced, the classics, 
with the abolition of torture, and with the great 
sanitary improvements in Pekin. Hence he 
earned the trust of foreigners, who regarded his 
downfall with grave concern. A meeting was 
held by the representatives of the Powers at 
Pekin immediately on hearing the news, to 
discuss means of conveying to the Government 
their appreciation of the methods which Yuan- 
Shih-Kai had employed in his dealings with the 
foreign ministers, and their hope that his dis- 
missa] might not mean the reversal of that pol- 
icy. The real cause of the dismissal and its 
bearing on the prospects of the reformers were 
not known at the close of the year. 

THE VISIT OF THE DALAI LAMA. On Septem- 
ber 28, the Dalai Lama of Tibet paid a visit to 
Pekin. It was the occasion of a very pictur- 
esque procession of Tibetans through the city, 
and many interesting ceremonies. He had left 
Lhassa after the arrival of the Younghusband 
Expedition, and for four years had been travel- 
ing over China and Manchuria, somewhat to the 
embarrassment of the Chinese authorities on ac- 
count of the expenses entailed upon the gov- 
ernment for his various receptions. The death 
of the Emperor and of the Empress Dowager 
obliged him to remain longer than was expected, 
and before he left the respect in which he was 
held by the Chinese was thought to have suf- 
fered from the closer view which it afforded in- 
to the Tibetan religious practices. The title of 
“Sincere and Loyal Spreader of Civilization” 
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was conferred upon him by the Pekin Govern- 
ment, but he was deprived of his temporal power 
and was thenceforth to be recognized only as 
an ecclesiastical authority, the Chinese gov- 
ernment having officially proclaimed its sov- 
ereignty in Tibet. He left the city on December 
21. His train comprised 400 persons and a long 
profession of horses and camels bearing tents. 
OTHER EvENTS. On July 20 an edict was is- 
sued appointing a special envoy to the United 
States to express the gratitude of China for 
the action of this country in restoring to the 
Imperial government the balance of the Boxer 
indemnity, which amounted to nearly $12,000,- 
000. It was announced that China would apply 
the greater part of this amount of money to the 
education of selected Chinese students in Amer- 
ican schools and universities. In June a col- 
lege was established in Pekin for the training 
of Chinese for the Maritime Customs Service. 
In the same month French advisers were ap- 
pointed in the Ministries of War and Commu- 
nications. On April 1, 1908, the Shanghai and 
Nanking Railway, begun April 25, 1905, was 
opened to the public. It was financed by Brit- 
ish capital and constructed by British engi- 
neers. It tompletes the connection between 
those two cities, and its total length is 194 
miles. In October a division of the American fleet, 
on its way around the world, called at Amoy. 


CHRISTIAN CONNECTION. See Cunris- 
TIANS. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, Unrren Socrety 
oF. A religious society for young people, 
founded by Rev. Francis E. Clark, at Portland, 
Me., in 1881. In October, 1908, the organiza- 
tion included 70,608 societies throughout the 
world, a net gain of 1470 societies over 1908. 
The total membership is nearly 3,500,000. Work 
in foreign countries in 1908 was carried on 
with great vigor. Summer schools were con- 
ducted in various sections of the country. A 
movement started in 1905 to erect a building 
in Boston for international headquarters has 
resulted in the raising of over $75,000 for that 
purpose. The twenty-fourth international con- 
vention of the Society will be held at St. Paul, 
Minn., July 7-12, 1909, and the World’s Con- 
vention at Agra, India, November 20-25, 1909. 
The officers in 1908 were: Francis E. Clark, 
President; William Shaw, General Secretary; 
Amos R. Wells, Editorial Secretary; Himan N. 
Lathrop, Treasurer. The official organ is The 
Christian Endeavor World, published in Boston. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS. The name used 
to designate members of a religious denomina- 
tion which was founded by Mrs. Mary Baker 
Eddy. The doctrines of Christian Scientists are 
founded upon an interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures contained in Science and Health with a 
Key to the Scriptures by Mrs. Eddy, published 
in 1875. The Church of Christ, Scientist was 
founded in 1879. The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Boston, Mass., of which Mrs. Eddy 
is honorary pastor, is the Mother Church of the 
denomination, al] others being branch churches. 
In December, 1908, there were 1100 churches or 
societies listed in the Christian Science Journal. 
There are many institutes for teaching Chris- 
tian Science and upward of 4000 practitioners 
of Christian Science mind healing. Organiza- 
tions exist in almost every State in the United 
States and there are branches in Canada, Nova 
Scotia, British Columbia, Mexico, the Bahamas, 
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British West Indies, the Hawaiian Islands, 
Cuba, Philippine Islands, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Norway, Switzerland, Italy, Aus- 
tralia, China, South Africa, and other coun- 
tries. In 1908 the church numbered 85,096 
communicants, 668 churches, and 1336 minis- 
ters. The publications of the church are in the 
hands of the Christian Science Publishing So- 
ciety which issues the Christian Science Jour- 
nal, the official organ of the church, the Chris- 
tian Science Sentinel, and other periodicals. On 
November 25, 1908, the Publishing Society be- 
gan the publication of a daily newspaper, the 
Christian Science Monitor. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS. See AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY. 


CHRISTIANS. A religious denomination in 
the United States and Canada, which originated 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. It 
claims the name Christians “not as a sect name, 
but fraternally as a name of union.” The 
church allows latitude of theological views and 
asserts the importance of the fellowship of all 
followers of Christ. Two bodies, called the 
Christian Church and the Christian Church 
South, which were separated in 1854 through 
failure to agree on the slavery question are now 
closely affiliated. The denomination, according 
to the latest available statistics, has 101,597 
members, 1340 churches, and 1348 ministers. 
Missionary and educational interests of the 
church were carried on by aggressive and en- 
ergetic measures during 1908. During the year 
$15,507 were spent for its missions. In the 
various schools of the denomination are en- 
rolled about 1,000 students with about 75 in- 
structors. The annual expenditures are about 
$75,000. There are 277 Christian Endeavor 
societies in the church, with a membership of 
about 7000. The official organ of the denom- 
ination is the Herald of Gospel Liberty, pub- 
lished at Dayton, Ohio. The meetings of the 
American Christian Convention, which are quad- 
rennial, will be held in 1910. This representa- 
tive body has charge of the general, educational, 
missionary and other interests of the church. 


CHRISTMAS ISLAND. A small island in 
the Indian Ocean, belonging to Great Britain 
and administratively attached to the Straits 
Settlements. There are about 1200 inhabitants, 
mostly Malays. The importance of the island 
is due to its enormous deposits of phosphates, 
and nearly all the inhabitants are working for 
the phosphate company. The shipments of 
i hosp huites in 1907 were 110,375 tons, of which 
Japan took 54,500, Europe 52,600, and Aus- 
tralia over 3000. 

CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST. 
CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS. 


CHURCHES OF GOD. A religious denom- 
ination whose doctrines agree generally with 
those held by the Baptists. It was founded in 
1830 as a result of the preaching of John Wine- 
brenner, a German Reformed pastor at Harris- 
burg, Pa. In 1908 the churches numbered 
41,475 communicants, 390 churches, and 499 
ministers. The churches are divided into 17 
annual elderships, delegates from which con- 
stitute the general eldership of the Churches 
of God, which meets every four years. The 
denomination is strongest in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and the States of the Central 
West. A college is maintained at Findlay, O., 
and a collegiate institute at Fort Scott, Kan. 


See 
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It has a General Woman’s Missionary Society, 
which has five missionaries in India, with a 
number of native workers. There is a large 
publishing house and book store at Harrisburg, 
Pa. Its organs are: The Church Advocate, the 
Workman Quarterly, the Sunday School Gem, 
The Sunbeam, and the Primary Quarterly. 


CIGARS AND CIGARETTES. See TosBacco. 


CIVIC FEDERATION, Nationat. See Nat- 
IONAL CIVIC FEDERATION. 


CIVIL SERVICE. See Unrrep STATES. 


CLARK, James BeaucHaMp (CHAMP). An 
American legislator, representative to Congress 
(Democrat) from the Ninth Missouri District. 
He was born near Lawrenceburg, Ky., on March 
7, 1850, attended Kentucky University, and 
graduated at Bethany College, Pa., in 1873. He 
was president of Marshall College, W. Va., from 
1873 to 1874 and then took up the study of 
law at the Cincinnati Law School. In 1875 he 
moved to Missouri and subsequently became 
eity attorney of Louisiana and Bowling Green 
and prosecuting attorney of Pike County. He 
was presidential elector and a member of the 
State Legislature in 1880. In 1892 he was 
elected representative to Congress and has since 
served continuously in that body, with the ex- 
ception of the period 1895-97. In Congress Mr. 
Clark has attained considerable prominence as 
an orator and debater, and at the beginning 
of the second session of the Sixtieth Congress 
he was chosen leader of the Democratic minor- 
ity, succeeding John Sharp Williams. Mr. 
Clark is also widely known as a Chautauqua 
lecturer. 


CLARKE, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. An Amer- 
ican educator, died on December 29, 1908. He 
was born in 1831. In 1863 he graduated at 
Brown University, was appointed to the faculty 
of that institution, and remained a member of 
the teaching staff for the rest of his life. Twice 
during his career he served as acting president 
of the university. At the time of his death he 
was emeritus professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing. 

CLARK UNIVERSITY. An institution of 
higher learning at Worcester, Mass., founded in 
1889. The chief aim of the University is toward 
encouraging original research, although it in- 
cludes an undergraduate college department. 
The attendance in 1908 was 82 in the University 
and 150 in the College. The University includes 
nine departments. It publishes the American 
Journal of Psychology, the Pedagogical Semi- 
nary, and the American Journal of Religious 
Psychology and Education. The endowment of 
the University and College is $4,000,000. The 
President of the University is G. Stanley Hall; 
the President of the College in 1908 was Carroll 
D. Wright. 


CLEARING HOUSE. 

Bank Ciearines. Bank clearings in the cal- 
endar year 1908 in 101 cities of the United 
States, as reported by Bradstreet’s, aggregated 
$131,285,367,000, as compared with $143,991,- 
528,000 for 1907, $159,135,000,000 for 1906, 
and $143,114,000,000 for 1905. Thus the fall 
was only 8.8 per cent. from the total of 
1907. If, however, comparison is made for 
years ending September 30, then the 1908 total 
is 18 per cent. less than that of 1907. The 
clearings were considerably less during the 
first half of the year than during the second 
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half. They were also less during the first eight 
months than in corresponding months in 1907, 
1906, or 1905. In September, however, the 
clearings exceeded those of 1907; they were 
somewhat less in October than in October, 1907 ; 
but in November and December were very much 
larger than the same months last year. The 
totals in millions by months in 1908 were as 
follows: January, $11,260; February, $8,662; 
March, $9693; April, $9682; May, $10,781; 
June, $9,754; July, $10,994; August, $10,165; 
September, $10,025; October, $12,012; Novem- 
ber, $12,875; December, $14,287. This Decem- 
ber figure exceeded that of December, 1907, b 

53 per cent., and exceeded that of any meat 
since March, 1907, and was exceeded only by 
four other months in American history, all of 
these four being in recent years. Other favor- 
able comparisons, as well as a clear impression 
of the remarkable business expansion of the 
United States, may be made by contrasting the 
clearings of 1908, a year succeeding a severe 
financial panic, with those of years preceding 
1905. They exceeded those of any year before 
1905, were 91 per cent. larger than those of 1898, 
and 189 per cent. larger than those of 1894, the 
year following the previous severe crisis, More- 
over, 26 cities showe. gains in 1908 over 1907, 
and 53 showed gains over 1906. All but one 
of the 26 and all but 3 of the 53 of these cities 
were west of the Alleghanies, thus reflecting 
the favorable condition of agriculture and the 
very considerable independence of the middle 
west from the financial condition of the east. 

Of the total clearings, $79,275,880,000 were 
credited to New York City, or 9 per cent. less 
than in 1907, 24 per cent. less than in 1906, 
and 15 per cent. less than in 1905; but exceed- 
ing the clearings of any year preceding 1905. 
The clearings in other large cities in 1908 were: 
Boston, $7,338,000,000; Philadelphia, $5,987,- 
000,000; Pittsburg, $2,064,000,000; Cincinnati, 
$1,230,000,000; Chicago, $10,853,814,000; Min- 
neapolis, $1,057,000,000; St. Louis, $3,074,800,- 
000; Kansas City, $1,848,511,000; Baltimore, 
$1,240,900,000; and San Francisco, $1,757,151,- 
000. 

The Canadian clearings aggregated $4,142,- 
000,000 for the calendar year, a loss of 3.9 per 
cent. compared with 1907. The aggregate clear- 
ings in the principal cities were: Montreal, $1,- 
467,000,000; Toronto, $1,166,900,000; and Win- 
nipeg, $614,000,000. 

CLEARING-HoUSE CERTIFICATES. Following 
the outbreak of the financial panic in October, 
1907, clearing-house certificates were issued in 
50 different cities of the United States. The 
first issues were made by the New York Clear- 
ing House and with three exceptions there were 
no issues after January 1, 1908. In the larger 
cities these certificates were used for the sole 
purpose of facilitating the settlement of bal- 
ances between member banks. In some centres, 
however, they were pledged for notes or checks 
of small denominations intended for general 
circulation in the place of the customary forms 
of currency. A summary compiled by the man- 
ager of the New York Clearing House, from re- 
ports from 106 cities, showed the aggregate of 
certificates issued to be $248.279,000. The 
amounts issued at principal points were as fol- 
lows: New York, $101.060.000; Chicago, $39,- 
240,000; St. Louis, $15.965.000; Philadelphia, 
$13,695,000; Boston, $12.595.000; San Francisco, 
$12,339,000; Pittsburgh, $7,445,000; New Or- 
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leans, $5,266,000: a total of $207,605,000 for 
these eight cities. The maximum amount of 
certificates outstanding at any one time was 
$219,857.500, this maximum at New York being 
$88,420,000. Of the 52 banks of the New York 
association 20 did not resort to the use of cer- 
tificates at all; the largest amount issued to 
any one bank was $17,000,000; the interest paid 
on New York certificates at 6 per cent. aggre- 
gated $1,116,246; and during the period when 
certificates were in use the New York clearing- 
house committee received as collateral against 
certificates a total of $453,000,000, of which 
$330,000,000 was in the form of commercial 
paper and $125,000,000 in stocks, bonds, and 
short-time notes of railroads and other corpo- 
rations. The last issue of certificates in any 
city was at New York on January 30. In the 
majority of cities the final cancellation of cer- 
tificates occurred some time in January, though 
the final cancellation at New York took place 
on March 28, and the very latest was that at 
Los Angeles on April 28. 

CLEVELAND, Grover. Twenty-second and 
twenty-fourth President of the United States, 
died in Princeton, N. J., on June 24, 1908. He 
was born on Mar. 18, 1837, at Caldwell, N. J., 
where nis father, Richard Falley Cleveland, waa 


pastor of the Presbyterian church. He was 
christened Stephen Grover, but the name 
Stephen was dropped early in life. The family 


removed to Fayetteville, N. Y., in 1841, and in 
1850 to Clinton, and Grover was educated in the 
Fayetteville schools and at Clinton Academy, 
where he was preparing for college when his 
father’s death in 1853 necessitated his going to 
work to assist in the support of his mother and 
sisters. For a year he taught in the Institution 
for the Blind in New York and then, deciding 
that a wider career was open in the West, he 
borrowed $25 and started for Cleveland, O. An 
uncle persuaded him to settle in Buffalo, and 
he was admitted to practise law there in 1859. 

He became interested in politics as a Demo- 
crat, and in 1863 became assistant district at- 
torney of Erie county and in 1870 was elected 
sheriff, in which office he served for three years. 
Meanwhile he had become known as a successful 
lawyer and the firm of Cleveland and Bissell, 
formed by him and Wilson S. Bissell, afterward 
his postmaster-general, held a high position at 
the Buffalo bar. The corruption and extrava- 
gance which marked the political life of the 
period was awakening throughout the nation a 
movement for reform and economy in the con- 
duct of public affairs, which was destined to 
find its leader in Cleveland. The corrupt rule 
of the Republican ring in Buffalo, caused a 
strong independent movement to be started 
there in 1881. Cleveland was persuaded to ac- 
cept the Democratic nomination for mayor and 
was elected. He made a record for efficiency 
and strength of character in this office which 
attracted the attention of thoughtful people 
throughout the country and caused the Demo- 
cratic leaders in the State to see in him a 
strong candidate for higher honors. He was 
nominated for governor in 1882, and was elected 
by a plurality of 192,854 over Charles J. Folger. 
His unprecedented victory was largely due to a 
factional division in the Republican organiza- 
tion and the belief that Folger’s nomination had 
been obtained by fraud. 

His career as governor was marked by the 
same independence and fidelity to his convic- 
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tions which he had shown as mayor of Buffalo. 
He kept a watchful eye on expenditures and 
made such a liberal use of the veto power that 
he became known as the “veto governor.” His 
disregard of public clamor was well exemplified 
when he vetoed the bill providing for a five-cent 
fare on the New York elevated railroads. Mean- 
while his reputation as a reformer had attracted 
the attention of party leaders all uver the coun- 
try and his availability as a presidential candi- 
date was widely discussed. In the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention at Chicago in 1884 he re- 
ceived the nomination on the first formal ballot. 
His Republican opponent, James G. Blaine, had 
alienated the support of many Republicans in- 
terested in reform and a vigorous revolt, the 
“Mugwump” movement, in Cleveland’s favor re- 
sulted. The campaign was one of bitter per- 
sonalities and the contest so close that a plural- 
ity for Cleveland of less than 1,500 in New York 
decided the result. ‘The electoral vote stood 
219 to 182. His independent supporters were 
strong friends of civil service reform and one 
of his first difficulties after taking office, Mar. 
4, 1885, was in reconciling the principles of re- 
form in the civil service with the claims of his 
party supporters. His use of the appointing 
power satisfied neither but, on the whole, 
marked a great advance towards a non-partisan 
civil service. 

Among the important features of his first ad- 
ministration were his unprecedented use of the 
veto power (he vetoed 297 pension bills alone), 
and his commitment of his party to the policy 
of tariff reform. He took the matter up in nis 
first message to Congress and his annual 
message in 1887 was entirely devoted to that 
subject. The latter, coming just before the 
ce. election, aroused intense interest. It 

ad the effect of uniting the party in opposition 
to the protective system, and furnished the prin- 
cipal issue of the ensuing campaign in which 
Cleveland was defeated by Benjamin Harrison 
by an electoral vote of 233 to 168. In the ses- 
sion following the election, the Democrats suc- 
ceeded in getting a tariff reform bill (the 
“Mills” bill) through the House of Representa- 
tives, but it was killed in the Senate, where 
there was a Republican majority. After the 
expiration of his term Mr. Cleveland resumed 
the practice of law, this time in New York 
City. He married at the White House on June 
2, 1886, Miss Frances Folsom. 

The passage by a Republican Congress in 
1890 of the McKinley Tariff Bill and the over- 
whelming Democratic victory in the Congres- 
sional elections of that year upon that issue, 
made Cleveland the logical Democratic candi- 
date in 1892. He was nominated on the first 
ballot, by a small vote over the necessary two- 
thirds, in spite of the opposition of many influ- 
ential men in the party, and was triumphantly 
elected, receiving an electoral vote of 277 to 145 
for Harrison and 22 for James B. Weaver, and 
took office on Mar. 4, 1893. For the first time 
in thirty-six years, Democrats found themselves 
in control of the Presidency and both houses of 
Congress. This was largely the result of 
Cleveland’s leadership, but the situation had 
many elements of danger both for Cleveland and 
for the party. Although he had received a 
plurality of 380,810 in the popular vote, over 
1,000,000 votes had been cast by the People’s 
Party, which was pledged to the free coinage of 
silver and other radical measures. A large sec- 
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tion of the Democratic party, including many 
Senators and Representatives, also favored free 
silver, while Cleveland himself had courageously 
spoken inst the movement in a letter made 
public in 1891. To add to his difficulties, a 
severe financial panic took place early in 1893, 
which was charged by the Republicans to the 
fear of further anti-tariff legislation and by 
many of both parties to the failure to provide 
for the unlimited coinage of silver. 

Cleveland met the situation courageously. He 
recommended to a special session of Congress 
the repeal of the Sherman Law of 1890, and, 
after a bitter struggle, the repealing of the act 
was passed, a large part of the favorable vote 
in each house being Republican. The regular 
session of Congress beginning in Dec., 1893, 
took up the revision of the tariff. The “Wilson” 
bill was framed and met with Cleveland’s ap- 

roval as it passed the House, but was so muti- 
ated in the Senate as to satisfy no one and 
the President allowed it to become a law with- 
out his signature. The natural result of this 
lack of harmony in the party and of the hard 
times was an overwhelming Republican victory 
in the congressional elections of 1894. Cleve- 
land served out the rest of his term with little 
support in Congress or from the people, but he 
remained steadfastly faithful to his ideals, and 

aid no attention to criticism when convinced 

e was right. 

President Cleveland’s foreign policy was both 
strong and conservative. He withdrew from the 
Senate the treaty for Hawaiian annexation 
negotiated by the Harrison administration, and 
opposed attempts to involve the United States 
in the Cuban rebellion. On the other hand, 
when Great Britain refused to arbitrate her 
boundary quarrel with Venezuela, he sent a 
message to Congress (Dec., 1895) advocating 
the appointment of an American commission to 
fix the boundary and declaring that the Monroe 
Doctrine bound the United States to limit Great 
Britain to the true lines as found. Congress 
and the people upheld the President and, 
although war seemed for a while possible, 
Great Britain eventually agreed to arbitrate. 
Other important events of this administration 
were the dispatch of the Federal troops to Chi- 
cago during the railroad strike of 1894 to main- 
tain order and protect the mails, and the private 
sale of $62,000,000 in bonds in 1895 to maintain 
the gold reserve. 

The Democratic division over free silver cul- 
minated in 1896 in a sweeping victory for its 
supporters in the national convention, and 
Cleveland refused to support Bryan in the cam- 
paign which followed. After the expiration of 
his term he retired to Princeton, N. J., where 
he lived the remainder of his life, his great 
services to his country being more and more 
appreciated by the people as they came to a 
juster estimate of his character and the diffi- 
culties of his position. Shortly after he became 
a resident of Princeton, Mr. Cleveland was 
chosen a trustee of Princeton University. He 
took an intense interest in the affairs of the 
university, and especially in the work of the 
graduate school. The Stafford Little Lecture- 
ship on Public Affairs was established for him, 
and he delivered a notable series of lectures, 
which formed, to a certain extent, a defense of 
his policies while he was President, including 
his Venezuelan policy. These were published in 
1904 under the title, Presidential Problems. He 
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also wrote a volume of essays on fishing and 
other outdoor sports. 

In 1905 Mr. Cleveland became one of the 
trustees in control of the majority stock of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, but aside 
from this his interest was centered in his home 
and family, and in his favorite recreations of 
hunting and fishing. During the campaign of 
1908 a letter signed with his name and attack- 
ing the candidacy of Mr. Bryan was extensively 
circulated until discovered to be a forgery. 


CLOUS, JoHN Watters. An American sol- 
dier, died in New York, on Sept. 1, 1908. He 
was born in Germany, on June 9, 1837, and was 
educated for the law, but emigrated to the 
United States in 1855 and in 1857 enlisted in 
the army. He was commissioned second lieu- 
tenant Dec. 2, 1862, for conduct under fire, and 
at the close of the Civil War was a first lieu- 
tenant in the Sixth Infantry, having been twice 
brevetted for gallantry at Gettysburg. He con- 
tinued his legal studies while in the army, was 
admitted to the bar, and became a recognized 
authority on military law. In 1886 he was 
made major and judge-advocate and continued 
in that department of the army until his re- 
tirement in 1901, as judge-advocate-general. 
During the Spanish War, he was made brigadier- 
general of the volunteers. He served on the 
staff of General Miles during the Porto Rico 
campaign, and was a member of the Cuban evac- 
uation commission. 


COAL. In 1907 the production of coal in 
the United States reached the unprecedented 
total of 480,363,424 short tons, of which 394,- 
759,112 short tons were bituminous coal and 
lignite and 85,604,312 short tons were Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite. In 1908, as a result of the 
panic of the previous year and the financial and 
business depression, there was a greatly de- 
creased production amounting to 15 to 20 per 
cent. In the more important fields of Michigan, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Washington, and Utah, 
the output of 1908 was almost equalled or in a 
few cases exceeded, but in Pennsylvania and 
West AS Sorta the falling off was very marked. 
Illinois after Pennsylvania ranks as the largest 
producer in the United States, and is followed b 
West Virginia, and Ohio in the order aained, 
Estimates made by the United States Geological 
Survey indicated that the bituminous coal pro- 
duction in 1908 was between 320,000,000 and 
330,000,000 tons, or practically 70,000,000 tons 
less than in 1907. 

The railroad shipments of anthracite in 1908 
amounted to 64,237,076 long tons, or 71,945,- 
525 short fons, as compared with 67,109,393 
long tons, or 75,162,510 short tons, in 1907, 
indicating a decrease in the shipments of this 
product, which, except for the smallest sizes 
is now used almost exclusively for domestic 
purposes, and in the Eastern and Middle States, 
of 2,872,317 long tons, or 3,217,005 short tons. 
This would indicate a decrease in the total 
production of anthracite of 3,580,000 short tons. 
In somewhat more detail are the statistics from 
the annual review of The Engineering and Min- 
tng Journal (New York, Jan. 9, 1909) which 
gives the production by States, based on the best 
available returns and estimates. With these fi- 
gures are included those for 1907, compiled by the 
the same authoritv, which, however, shows a 
slight discrepancy from the estimates and more 
extended table of the U. S. Geological Survey. 
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PRODUCTION OF COAL IN 
STATES. 


(Engineering and Mining Journal.) 


THE UNITED 


1907. 1908. 
States. | Short tons. {Short tons 
| 

Bituminous: 
Alabama , | 14,417,863 11,950,000 
Arkansas .......... 1,930,400 1,750,000 
California and 

Alaska .......... 45,300 55,000 
Colorado af 10,920,627 9,773,000 
Georgia and North 
Carolina cer 365,300 275,000 

Illinois ........... (c)51,317,146 48,000,000 
Indiana ........... 11,692, 072 12,000,000 
Iowa rere res (a) 7 ‘668, 424 7,050,000 
Kansas .........0. 6,137,040 5,600,000 
Kentucky ........ 10,207,060 9,526,000 
Maryland ........ 5,529,663 5,000,000 
Michigan .......... | (0) 1, 898, ,446 2,000,000 
Missouri ous 4, "350, 000 3,900,000 
Montana 1,810,000 1,800,000 
New Mexico ...... (a) 2,302,062 2,725,000 
North Dakota .... "268.3 250,000 
OIG: sskccisisicess 32,465,949 30,000,000 
Oklahoma ........ 3,450,000 3,250,000 
Oregon .....ceeeee 51,600 25,000 
Pennsylvania 149,759, 089 118,309,000 
Tennessee ........ 6, 760, 017 5,009,000 
WOXSAS: 2behcde ened 1,300,000 1,250,000 
Utah gun ceeeewes 1,967,621 2,000,000 
Vi rginia. ie ack badcoss 4,570,341 4,000,000 
Washington ...... 3,713,824 3, 000 ,000 
West Virginia .... 47,205,965 44,091,000 
Wyoming ........ 6, ‘218, 859 6,100,000 
Total bituminous . | _ 388,222,868 | 338,688,000 222,868 338,688,000 

Anthracite: 
Colorado ‘ 45,113 30,000 
New Mexico ...... 17,000 10,000 
Pennsylvania .... 86,279,719 80,240,000 
Total anthracite .. | 86,341,832 | 80,280,000 
Grand total ...... | 


474,564,700 418,968,000 


(a) For the fiscal year ending June 30. 

(o) For the 12 months ending November 30, 
1907. 

(c) As reported by the U. S. Geological Survey. 


In the bituminous regions the effects of the 
panic were most seriously felt in the coking 
branch of the coal-mining industry, the Connells- 
ville and the Lower Connellsville districts of 
Pennsylvania, the principal coke-producing 
centres, reporting a decrease in output amount- 
ing to nearly 50 per cent. See CoKE. 

In Utah, where the smallest percentage of 
decrease in coal production was reported, namely, 
6 per cent., the production of coke decreased 
about 60 per cent. The largest percentage of 
decrease is reported from the southwestern 
counties of Virginia, where the production in 
1908 is estimated at 60 per cent. of that of 
1907, all of the decrease being attributed directly 
to the effects of the panic. The next largest 
percentage of decrease was reported from Michi- 
gan, where the production is stated to have 
fallen off between 25 and 35 per cent., largely 
as the result of slackened demand in the manu- 
facturing cities along the Lake front, a slacken- 
ing due directly to the panic. In the Southwest- 
ern States—Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 
Texas—the coal production was influenced less 
by the financial conditions than by the competi- 
tion of coal with fuel oil and natural gas, which 
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has developed through the bringing in of the mid- 
continent and Louisiana fields, in addition to 
the Paid developed Beaumont district. 

A short cotton crop and a consequently less- 
ened demand from ginning establishments, and a 
period of idleness from Apr. 1 to June 15, pend- 
ing a settlement of the wage scale, also adverse- 
ly affected coal production in these States. Con- 
ditions in the later months of the year showed 
some improvement as compared with those in 
the first part, but at no time was there any ex- 
cess of demand over supply. In the States of 
the Middle West, operations were for a time 
suspended, pending an adjustment of the wage 
agreement; elsewhere there were no serious trou- 
bles from strikes or lockouts. The labor supply 
was usually abundant, and transportation facili- 
ties were adequate for the requirements. 

Exports of coal and coke from the United 
States for the year ending Dec. 31, in long tons, 
were as follows: 


1907 1908 Changes. 

Anthracite... 2,698,072 2,752,385 I. 54,286 
Bituminous ....10,454,677 9,100,819 D.1,353,858 
Total Coal.13,152,749 11,853,177 1D.1,299,572 
Coke......... 874,689 622,228 D. 252,461 


Canada took in 1908, a total of 9,252,943 tons 
of coal. The decrease in coal in 1908 was 9.9 
per cent.; in coke, 28.9 per cent. Imports of 
fuel into the United States, year ending Dec. 31, 
in long tons, were as follows: 


1907 1908 Changes. 

Anthracite..... 9,896 16,483 I. 6,587 
Bituminous ...2,116,122 1,487,816 D. 629,006 
Total coal...2,126,018 1,504,299 D. 622,419 
Coke 132,536 129,591 D. 2,945 


Imports of coal were mainly on the Pacific 
Coast. Canada furnished 1,107,737 tons of coal 
and nearly all the coke in 1908; Australia, 327,- 
441 tons of coal. The decrease in coal in 1908 
was 29.3 per cent.; in coke, 2.2 per cent. 

The coal mining industry during the year 
1908 was marked by few labor disturbances, as in 
most States the general business conditions were 
such that the mine workers were only too glad 
to remain at work on terms previously arranged. 
In Alabama, from July to September, there was 
a strike carried on by the United Mine Workers 
of America. (See STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS; ALA: 
BAMA.) In Illinois during April and May, work 
was suspended while miners and operators en- 
deavored to reach an agreement, and in Wy- 
oming an unsuccessful attempt made by the 
operators to reduce wages from a scale adopt- 
ed during the more prosperous times of 1907 
resulted in a brief period of idleness, after which 
work was resumed at the old rate. In Penn- 
sylvania an agreement for the mining scale for 
two years from April 1, 1908, to April 1, 1910, 
was reached by miners and operators, and assis- 
ted materially in establishing more stable condi- 
tions in the industry. 

During the early part of the year much inter- 
est was manifested in the probable effect of the 
Hepburn law which became operative on May 
1, 1908, as in the event of the enforcement of 
this measure, which prohibited the transporta- 
tion of coal between States by railroads 
directly or indirectly interested, many 
of the larger companies, both anthracite and 
bituminous, would have been compelled to redr- 
ganize independently of railroad control. A test 
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case to determine the validity of the law was ar- 
gued early in the year and a decision in favor of 
the railroads was given by the court. An appeal 
to the U. S. Supreme Court was taken by the 
government, but up to the end of the year no 
decision had been rendered. See RAILROADS. 
The subject of the prevention of mine acci- 
dents attracted an unusual amount of attention 
during the year, as the problem was approached 
from several sides, all concerned anxious to di- 
minish the risks in coal mining so often result- 
ing in fatal disasters. On the part of the mine 
owners, in addition to studying every technical 
method available for the prevention of explo- 
sions and other catastrophes, it was determined 
that miners should receive a higher grade of in- 
struction in the fundamental and elementary 
problems of coal mining. Certain of the larger 
companies established night schools for the in- 
struction of the miners without cost, and these 
were availed of by the operatives. It 
was also proposed that miners should serve an 
apprenticeship before being permitted to work on 
their own responsibility, as one careless or in- 
different miner often could endanger the lives of 
many of his fellows, not to mention the property 
of the owners. A demand was also made for 
eee one on the part of mine fore- 


higher 
mine fire-bosses who must be duly li- 


men an 
censed. 

The question of mine accidents continued to 
receive the attention of the U. S. Geological 
Survey and in accordance with the terms of an 
Act of Congress appropriating $150,000 for the 
investigation of mine disasters, it was determin- 
ed to establish rescue and experiment stations, 
each in charge of a government engineer, where 
oxygen helmets and other appliances, the advan- 
tage of whose use was demonstrated beyond ques- 
tion in several serious mine accidents during 
this and previous years, will be available for 
rescue work. The intention was to train rescue 
crews for the different mines, and to teach the 
use of the best and most approved apparatus, 
rather than for the government stations to carry 
on general rescue work. At each of the stations 
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there were to be provided air-tight rooms where 
gas could be introduced and the behavior of 
lamps and rescue apparatus studied by the 
miners under the most practical conditions. 

The location of stations, so far as determined 
on during the year, was as follows: At Urbana, 
Ill., in connection with the University of Illi- 
nois, for a district including Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Iowa, northern Missouri and western 
Kentucky; at Raton, New Mexico, for a dis- 
trict including New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, 
and Montana, with a second station possibly at 
Salt Lake City, Utah; at or near South McAl- 
ester, Oklahoma, for a district including Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, and southwestern Missouri; at 
an undetermined point (perhaps Knoxville, 
Tenn., Birmingham, Ala., or Lexington, Ky.) 
for a district including Alabama, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, eastern Kentucky, Georgia, and southern 
West Virginia. 

These stations were designed to serve a fur- 
ther purpose in that they would be headquar- 
ters for the Geological Survey engineers engaged 
in the study of the waste and other problems in 
coal mining. 

The government in common with the manu- 
facturers of explosives during the year devoted 
considerable attention to the subject of blast- 
ing powder used in mines, and the technolo- 
gic branch of the U. S. Geological Survey opened 
at Pittsburg, on Dec. 3, in the grounds of the 
U. 8S. Arsenal, an experiment station where 
elaborate apparatus was assembled for the in- 
vestigation of mine explosives. There are gas 
and dust galleries of boiler plate steel, one of 
which is 100 feet in length by 6 feet 4 inches in 
diameter, where actual explosions can take 
place. At this station the aim was fo ascer- 
tain the correct kind of powder to use.in var- 
ious kinds of mining with due regard to safety 
and efficiency. The blasting, or shot-firing, as it 
is termed, is a prolific source of accidents in 
coal mining, especially in the bituminous mines, 
and while in many cases the miner is negligent, 
in others, either the system or the material used 
may be responsible. It was proposed that the 


1902 To 1907 (METRIC Tons) 


| 
1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 | 1907 

Asia— 

Chinn. ict ca xcscdaiwcceelowceess: Io eeteen')  .eeedeal! .( eeceuu, 1 aeeeell - bees 10,450,000 

TOON: ae osede bine Soe Sec e ease 7,643,272 7,557,400] 7,682,319] 7,921,000| 9,783,250 11,200,000 

JAPAN: Kos ced psiaecceouiauseweness 9,701,682] 10,088,845] 11,600,000} 11,895,000] 12,500,000] 12,890,000 
Australia— 

New South Wales .............-: 6,037,083} 6,456,524) 6,116,126) 6,035,250) 7,748,384 7,850,000 

New Zealand ......cccccescccceess 1,386,881 1,442,916) 1,562,443} 1,415,000} 1,600,000 1,784,000 

Other States .....-ccceerccccccees 931,148 771,536 769,723 805,000 970,000 800,000 
Europe— 

Austria-Hungary. ®........seeeee0 39,479,560| 40,160,823] 40,334,681} 40,725,000) 37,612,000) $9,876.511 

Belgium ........ Pc Deaauae Ge. 22,877,470} 23,913,240! 23,380,025| 21,844,200| 23,610,740 23,824,499 

PY nC is svc soe caeu ces Steen eee ss 29,997,470] 34,906,418} 34,502,289) 36,048,264] 34,313,645 37,022,656 

Germany *....ccccsrvevccccccccere 150,600,214] 162,457,253}169,448,272/173,663,774}193,533,259| 205,542,688 

TAY oiie cen teex eae ccs ewsteeee se 413,810 346,887 359,456 307,500 300,000 225,000 

RUSSIA oo5.c eck dec dake 'ae wesw seen ee 16,465,836| 17,500,000) 19,318,000| 17,120,000} 16,990,000 17,800,000 

Spain ©. ..ccccccccccvcccvccscsccces 2,807,650 2,800,843} 3,123,540) 3,199,911] 3,284,676 3,250,000 

SWEGEN 6s gSe cine vesicsee S66 eee 304,733 320,390 320.984 331,500 265,000 305,000 

United Kingdom .....cccccccceces 230,728,563 | 233,419,821/236,147,125|239 888 ,928|251,050,809| 267,828,276 
North America— 

Canada, West ....ccrccccccsesers 1,826,221 1,791,798; 2,619,816) 3.188,909| $3,717,816 4,700,301 

Canada, Hast ....ccccvcccecececs 4,699,396 4,700,645| 4,194,939! 4,775,802) 6,196,360 5,730,660 

United States .......-..6- ainceeneieis 273,600,961| 317,272,110/318,275,920/351,120,625/375,397,204| 430,430,183 
South Africa ...ccccccccccccsccscccncs 2,213,275 2,957,736} 3,015,000] 3,218,500| 3,900,000 3.945.043 
Other countries .....cccvscccccceces 3,500,000 4,000,000] 4,250,000] 4,550,000] 5.500.000 3,475,780 

TOUR -ocSssoesaeeiaieec cians 1804,115,125/ 882,865.185'867.020,658/928,049,163/988,173.043/ 1.089.110.496 
* Includes lignite. Mineral Industry, Vol. XVI. 


TESTING PLANT OF THE TECHNOLOG C DIVISION 


OF THE UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY AT PITTSBURG ARSENAL, PITTSBURG, PA. 


1. General view of Explosives Chamber where explosives are tested in the presence of fire damp and cold dust. 

2. View of Explosives Chamber taken fifteen seconds after explosion ; demonstrating that coal dust is explosive. 

3. Members of Government Rescue Corps equipped to enter mine where disaster has taken place, showing 
oxygen tanks and other appliances. 
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shot-firing should be done by a special corps of 
employees at the close of the days’ work, as is 
successfully done in certain mines both in Eu- 
rope and America, but this is opposed on the 
score of economy, and was considered to be not 
without dangers of its own. The proper disci- 

line of a mine must be maintained under all 
pacarda: as a model mine under lax conditions 
can be quite as dangerous as one ill equipped 
and poorly conducted. This was shown in the 
disaster in the Marianna mine of the Pittsburg- 
Buffalo Co., at West Bethlehem, Pa., Nov. 28, 
1908, where the use of black powder and the 
violation of blasting rules were deemed respon- 
sible for an explosion of gas and dust, which 
caused the loss of 154 lives, in what was con- 
sidered a well planned and well operated mine. 
On Dec. 29, an explosion occurred at the Lick 
Branch mines in West Virginia, in which 51 
miners were killed. The only other serious ac- 
cident in 1908 was in January, at the Hanna 
mine, in Wyoming, where 70 men lost their 
lives. On the whole, the record for the year 
1908 as regards the number of deaths in the 
coal mines, was much more favorable than in 
‘1907, and the aggregate mortality was several 
hundred less than in that year. According to 
the estimates of the U. S. Geological Survey in 
1907, 3,125 men lost their lives in the coal 
mines of the United States, or a death rate of 
4.86 to every 1,000 employed, which was three 
to four times that of any coal producing country 
of Europe. In December, 1907, four explosions 
caused the death of 700 men, so that when com- 
pared with the accidents mentioned above for 
1908, the improvement in the latter year readily 
will be seen. 


COCAINE HABIT. The use of cocaine as a 
vice did not diminish, and the wide spread of 
the practice caused the enactment of strict regu- 
lations for the sale and distribution of the drug 
in many cities and Xtates. In New York City 
the first conviction, on May 14, 1908, under the 
new law, resulted in the sentence of the of- 
fender, a Mott street druggist, to the maximum 

alty of one year in prison and a fine of 

1,000. Arrests and convictions were reported 
from several States. New York, Baltimore, Chi- 
cago, and Boston were all most active in the 
crusade. Gordon, of Philadelphia, has made 
studies of the acute and chronic intoxications 
of cocaine and opium. He reported 15 cases 
of acute and 10 of chronic cocaine poisoning. 
Two of the acute cases who had taken the arug 
with suicidal intent, died. Cocaine is a power- 
ful cerebral and spinal poison, and gives rise 
to a great variety of nervous and mental symp- 
tons. In the chronic cases reported it was note- 
worthy that in six out of the ten the habit was 
acquired while under treatment for nasal af- 
fections. Besides various delusions there is 
a gradual and progressive loss of intellectual 
force and moral sense. See “Insanities Caused 
by Acute and Chronic Intoxications with Opium 
and Cocaine,” by Alfred Gordon, M. D., in the 
Jour. Am. Med. Asso., Vol. LI., p. 97. 


COCHIN-CHINA. A French colony in Indo- 
China. Area, about 21,900 square miles; popu- 
lation (1906), 2,834,667, including 230,000 
Cambodians, 100,000 Chinese, and 5500. Euro- 
peans. There are about 1,700,000 Buddhists and 
50,000 Roman Catholics. Saigon, the capital 
and principal port, has about 51,000 inhabitants; 
Cholon, the largest city, 173,000. Of the 1,- 
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522,666 hectares (1 hectare — 2.47 acres) under 
cultivation, rice takes up 1,358,706. Other 
crops are maize, beans, sweet potatoes, betel- 
nuts, oranges, bananas, sugar-cane, coffee, to- 
bacco, cotton, pepper, cocoanuts, earth-nuts, etc. 
The cultivation of the ylang-ylang tree, famous 
for its yield of perfumery essences, has been 
successfully introduced on several estates. For- 
ests cover 1,748,700 hectares. Extensive irriga- 
tion and drainage works are being carried out 
in the central and southwestern provinces. In 
some of the larger towns there are rice and 
saw mills, soap and varnish factories, ete. Coal 
is mined, and the fisheries are extensive. There 
are few good roads, but the numerous rivers 
and canals are navigated by thousands of boats. 
The imports and exports are included in those 
of French Indo-China (q. v.). The export of 
rice through the port of Saigon in 1907 was 
1,052,944 metric tons. The colony is adminis- 
tered by a lieutenant-governor, assisted by a 
privy council and a colonial council; the latter 
contains several natives. 


COCOS, or KEEetina Istanps. A group of 
small coral islands in the Indian Ocean, at- 
tached to the Straits Settlements (q. v.) and 
incorporated with Singapore. In 1904 there 
were 640 inhabitants, mostly Malays. Cocoa- 
nuts and cocoanut oil are produced. The ex- 
port of copra is about 800 tons annually. 


COFFEE. The great consumption of coffee 
in the United States and the possibilities for its 
extensive culture for the American market in its 
colonial possession caused coffee to be a topic 
of considerable discussion in 1908. Of the 
coffee imports into the United States, taking 
the fiscal year 1908 as an example, out of the 
890,000,000 pounds imported, practically 700,- 
000,000 came from Brazil, another 100,000,000 
from other South American countries, 70,000,- 
000 from Mexico and Central America, and 
7,500,000 from the West Indies, the remainder 
coming from parts of the world other than 
America. Of this remainder, 9,000,000 pounds 
came direct from the East Indies, 2,000,000 
from Netherlands, presumably brought from 
her East Indian possessions, 4,000,000 from 
Asia and Oceania, other than the East Indies, 
and about another 1,000,000 unds from 
United Kingdom, Germany, and other European 
countries, presumably the product of their 
tropical colonies. ‘Thus America supplies prac- 
tically 98 per cent. of the coffee imported into 
tne United States. 

In addition to imports from foreign coun- 
tries, small quantities, especially of coffee, were 
being brought into the United States from its 
own islands. From Hawaii, in which the pro- 
duction of coffee is a comparatively new in- 
dustry, the quantity of the coffee brought into 
the United States in the fiscal year 1908 was 
1,310,000 pounds. From Porto Rico, in which 
the coffee industry is well established, but 
which sells its coffee chiefly to European coun- 
tries, the quantity brought into the United 
States during the year mentioned was but 129,- 
000 pounds—Porto Rico’s exportation of coffee 
to foreign countries in the fiscal year 1908 
having amounted to about 35,000,000 pounds. 
From the Philippines the quantity brought to 
the United States has been very small, in many 
years none. The coffee industry in those 
islands, which was formerly very prosperous, 
has in recent years suffered to such extent from 
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a blight that exportations from the islands have 
practically ceased, though the fact that similar 
conditions which overtook the coffee industry 
in the Dutcn East Indies were successfully com- 
bated and the production and exportation of 
coffee shortly resumed, suggested that the 
Philippines, with proper attention, again might 
become large producers and exporters of coffee. 

The United States is the world’s largest 
consumer of coffee. Coffee importations by the 
principal countries of the world in 1906, 
amounted, according to a statement of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, to 2,577,000 pounds, 
of which 985,000,000 were imported by the 
United States, 412,000,000 by Germany, 256,- 
000,000 by Netherlands, 216,000,000 by France, 
119,000,000 by Belgium, and 113,000,000 by 
Austria-Hungary, while in no other country 
does the total reach as much as 100,000,000 
pounds. 

In 1888, the quantity of coffee imported was 
423,000,000 pounds, and in 1908, 890,000,000 
pounds, though the quantity has fluctuated 
from year to year. The per capita consumption, 
which in 1868 was 6.52 pounds, in 1878, 6.24, 
and in 1888, 6.81, was in 1898, 11.68 pounds, 
and in 1908, 10.04 pounds. See Brazm, section 
on Agriculture. 


COGHLAN, Josern Buttock. An ‘Ameri- 
can naval officer, died at New Rochelle, N. Y., 
on Dec. 5, 1908. He was born in Frankfort, 
Ky., on Dec. 9, 1844, and graduated from the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis in 


1863. He saw service during the Civil War 
on the Sacramento; became lieutenant in 
1866, lieutenant-commander in 1868, com- 


mander in 1882, captain in 1896, and rear-ad- 
miral in 1902. He commanded the Raleigh in 
the battle of Manila Bay (May 1, 1898), and 
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afterwards destroyed the batteries at the en- 
trance of the bay and captured the Isla Granda 
in Subig Bay. He was commandant of the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard from 1904 to 1907, although 
placed on the retired list in Dec., 1906. Admiral 
Coghlan’s frankness and manner of speaking 
his mind, while making him one of the most 
popular officers in the navy, got him into trouble 
with the Navy Department on several occa- 
sions. His recitation of the “Hoch der Kaiser” 
doggerel at the Union League Club, New York, 
(Aug. 19, 1899), on his return from the Philip- 
pines, cost him a reprimand, while in 1876 he had 
been court-martialed and lost thirteen numbers 
in grade because of a letter written by him to 
the department. He was advanced five numbers 
in rank for his services at Manila and later 
had his thirteen numbers restored to him. 


COGSWELL, James Kesey. An Ameri- 
can naval officer, died at Jacksonville, Fla., on 
Aug. 12, 1908. He was born on Sept. 27, 1847, 
at Milwaukee, Wis., and entered the Naval 
Academy in 1863. He gained his commission 
as ensign in 1869, was advanced to master in 
1870, lieutenant in 1874, and after twenty-one 
years’ service in that grade became a lieutenant- 
commander in 1895. The outbreak of the 
Spanish War found him executive officer of the 
battleship Oregon, on the Pacific coast, and he 
participated in the voyage around South Amer- 
ica and in the battle of Santiago on that ship, 
being advanced five numbers in grade for his 
services. He became commander in 1899, cap- 
tain in 1904, and retired the same year, with 
the rank of rear-admiral. 


COIN S, Forercn, VALUE or. The accom- 
panying table indicates the values of foreign 
coins in United States money on Jan. 1, 1909: 


Value in 
‘ terms of 
COUNTRY Standard Monetary unit |U. S. gold Coins 
dollar 
Argentine Republic../Gold........ PCSOs cosine acer eeeeiass $0.965 |Gold: argentine ($4.824) and % ar- 
gentine. Silver: peso and divisions. 
Austria-Hungary..... Gold........ CROWD. cc ccs ccrcccencs -203 |Gold: 10 and 20 crowns. Silver: 1 
and 5 crowns. 
Belgium.............. Gold........ PRANC2 c4cciceenree eek -193 Gold: 10 and 20 francs. Silver: 5 
francs. 
Bolivia............... Silver...... Boliviano..........0.. -365 | Silver boliviano and divisions. 
Bra eoisiecatinices Gold........ MULT G18 ii 652.6425 0000s -546 | Gold: 5, 10, and 20 milreis, Silver: 
British Possessions.N. |Gold........ DOM ats is iusevoseewss 1.000 apr ene A eels: 
A. (except Newf'nd). 
Central Amer. States— 
Costa Rica....... Gold........ COlON..... ee eeeseeeee -465 | Gold: 2, 5, 10, and 20 colons ($9.307). 
i 
Beitieh Hstaueaele ashee ccc, Dita mokacaeticnce +000 Silver, 5, 10, 25, and 60 centimos. 
Guatemala....... ‘ 
Nicarasue mee Silver...... POSO i656 eis seas tees -365 Silver: peso and divisions. 
Salvador......... P 
Cille ssi ie cviw coceeow: Gold........ POBO...- ese rece even: -365 |Gold: escudo ($1.825), doubloon 
($3,650), and condor $(7.300). Sil- 
ver: peso and divisions. 
Amoy....... .598 
Canton..... 597 
Cheefoo..... eo 
Chin Kiang. 58 
China.. @eceeceseccvvcene e Silver. eee Tael. oe Fuchau evcece .553 
Haikwan... 609 
(Customs) 
Hankow.... 560 
Kiaochow.. 580 
Nankin..... 592 
Niuchwang. 561 
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‘Value in 
COUNTRY Standard Monetary unit Le Coins 
.S.gold 
dollar 
Ningpo..... .575 
| Peking..... | _—--583 
'Tael... J Shanghai...) 546 
Swatow.....| 553 
Pie = 2-0 oc aceeise | Silver.... J | TAKWU soe's ss | .602 
| Tientsin.... .580 
Hongkong.. | 393 
Dollar } British RACY. 393 | 
R Mexican.... 396 | 
ColomBig. cccsccesccec(GOld.cccecs: Dollars: ~ <icorecbte | 1.000 |Gold: condor ($9,647) and double- 
| | condor. Silver: peso. 
DOUBT. occ ncscacsse Gold Assia ct CrOW ies ocass enna o0 ea | .268 | Gold: 10 and 20 crowns. 
BOURAOP cca csees seees Si oe one-ess SOGTA.S -502 5565020004 ‘ 487 |Gold: 10 sucres ($4.8665). Silver: 
| sucre and divisions. 
ESYPt..cccccesccccces NIOIG 6 c.50 4 6's Pound (100 piasters). 4,943 Gold: pound (100 piasters), 5, 10, 20, 
and 60 piasters. Silver: 1, 2, 5, 
10, and 20 piasters. 
Finland. ..cccsccccess Gol@sasecsss ean BT Ee OTL | 193 | Gold: 20 marks ($3.859), 10 marks 
($1.93). 
SLOMNOOs soresaes cue kh Golds sas aes PRaNGs cavae orn cave nae 193 Gold: 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 francs. 
| | Silver: 5 francs, 
German Empire...... GONG s caescse PABPE cnc wtvals ceuwieeae .208 Gold: 5, 10, and 20 marks. 
Great Britain........ Gold... dass Pound sterling....... 4.86642| Gold: sovereign (pound sterling) 
| and 4% sovereign. 
GreGCO. ccccccces . WGOIGs os «260% DPACHIMA. 22% xk xk wks 193 Gold: 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 drachmas, 
| Silver: 5 drachmas. 
MAMisashasasecsduedes |Gold oe Bs oaaed GOUPdE 64600 vee siewaas .965 Gold: 1, 2, 5, and 10 gourdes. Silver: 
| gourde and divisions. 
India [British]...... eh) t: Pound sterling *..... 4.86612 | Gold: sovereign (pound sterling). 
Re © | Silver: rupee and divisions. 
MR cavidvcu deals eters Gold. .siésaa0% EAP 64 G.o crea ie eelenee ‘ 193 Gold: 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 lire. Sil- 
| | A ver: 6 lire. 
Japan...... jswebéwees C0. ee WON. cicwawed se swiemeus 498 | Gold: 5, 10, and 20 yen. Silver: 10, 
| 20, and 50 sen. 
OL Pe rer TT SOR s 6 a0 e042 DGTIOES cscadeveaaD ans . 1.000 
MOREG isos ovebmaccias AGGIG ie cieess POBOT circ ws er Awe Ha 498 Gold: 5 and 10 pesos. Silver: dol- 
lart or peso and divisions. 
Netherlands.......... GOIG ss esses. PLOPIN 5433465 ob a%eee 402 Gold: 10 florins. Silver: 2%, 1 flor- 
| in and divisions. 
Newfoundland........| GONG. cecelasic DOLUIOT oé5-ss,4d0's0 a0ias' ‘ 1.014 Gold: 2 dollars ($2.028), 
NOUWES SS act sieves Golds ceacs% SROW Dk. die.e0 Sais emesis 268 Gold: 10 and 20 crowns. 
PORSIOR cis cc ces woddes (SOG Ss s::5orde BSIDOR s.0<.0-6 S50 oxi ie 1.000 Gold: 1, 2%, 5, 10, and 20 balboas. 
| Silver: peso and divisions. 
PRG Gos ccaccacwewds Silver....s. WRN co oc ale wise wewedey .067 Gold: %, 1, and 2 tomans ($3.409). 
| Silver: %, %, 1, 2, and 5 krans. 
POU i vevcdidcesaadcs tol: Seer Be eee ee ee P 4.86614| Gold: % and 1 libra. Silver: sol 
and divisions. 
Philippine Islands...'Gold........ PANG? « ssozt.o necdete an 500 | Silver peso: 10, 20, and 50 centavos. 
POMUSERR: fics eeedees NGOIE wise wse MiLPGIBS < 2nine ci oN seas - 1.080 Gold: 1, 2, 5, and 10 milreis. 
BOOS coc vc eeeeesevs NGO, 50 cna BUD TG 6.2% olanwd ba baactnes 615 Gold: 5, 7% 10, and 15 rubles. Sil- 
| ver: 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 50 and 100 
copeks. 
ae o Kx RS SL UOUe sie anae POSSE visas Gas esses | 193 |Gold: 385 pesetas. Silver: 5 pesetas. 
Straits Settlements...|Gold........ Pound sterling §. 4.86614; Gold: sovereign (pound § sterling). 
| Silver: dollar and divisions. 
BUOGOM 5 5c05s550080% GONG. as30 vss STOW Ds eawviws.cos sveas .268 | Gold: 10 and 20 crowns. 
Switzerland.......... ig PRR cate dl mvs PBC i606 scdawows 22 193 | Gold: 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 francs. 
| Silver: 56 francs. 
TOE vate veel evade ukes CRON cp raid alan PIORIOR iioGte cad betes 044 Gold: 25, 50, 100, 250, and 500 pias- 
| | ters. 
UTUSURY oboe ick sen ves SOEs sen oe. |Peso Lee Seas has wageb an ‘ 1,034 | Gold: peso. Silver: peso and divi- 
sions. 
NONOWUGIAS 55500090002 PILE Co) ( GRPappe Paeee BOlIVET nis secretes .193 Gold: 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 bolivars, 


| | Silver: 5 bolivars. 


NOTE.—The coins of silver standard countries are valued by their pure silver contents, at the 
average market price of silver for the three months preceding the date of this circular. 
* The sovereign is the standard coin of India, but the rupee ($0.3244 1-3) is the current coin, 


valued at 15 to the sovereign. 
+ Seventy-five centigrams fine gold. 


~ Value in Mexico, $0.498. 


§ The current coin of the Straits Settlements is the silver dollar issued on government ac- 


count and which has been given a tentative value 


COKE. It was estimated by the United States 
Geological Survey that the decrease in coke 
production in 1908 was much larger than the 
decrease in the output of coal, for the produc- 
tion of coke in Pennsylvania in 1908 did not 
exceed 60 per cent. of that of the preceding 


of $0.567758 1-3. 


year, with values showing a still larger de- 
crease. The decrease in the production of coke 
in the Connellsville and the lower Connellsville 
districts—the principal coke-producing regions 
of the State—was estimated to amount to some- 
what over 9,400,000 tons, as compared with 
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1907. In that year the production of the Con- 
nellsville district alone was 13,089,427 short 
tons, and that of the lower Connellsville district 
was 6,310,900 tons, making a total for the two 
districts of 19,400,327 snort tons. 

The accompanying table from the Engineering 
and Mining Journal gives the production of 
coke in the United States for 1907 and 1908. 


PRODUCTION OF COKE IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


(Engineering and Mining Journal) 


1907 
Short tons 


1908 


States Short tons 


Alabama ..........00. ‘ 3,096,722 2,800,000 
Colorado .........eece. 1,097,051 854,000 
Georgia and North 

Carolina ..........s. 71,460 70,000 
TINMOINS: “4 ise siwbesecee 372,697 270,000 
Kentucky 77,055 60,000 
Montana ............... 31,400 30,000 
New Mexico ............ 203,437 260,000 
ODIO: -co8oe seaee ends is 310,640 250,000 
Oklahoma .............. 57,600 50,000 
Pennsylvania .......... 23,516,309 11,287,000 
Tennessee 495,200 260,000 
WIAD. sscactescwseeu vous 324,692 290,000 
Virginia. --icisaccteiousas 1,622,734 1,200,000 
Washington .. 61,400 48,000 
West Virginia .......... 4,078,222 2,978,000 
Other States a.. ...... 1,650,000 2,000,000 

TOCA). coseew sees rs Ss | 37,066,619 | 22,697,000 

a Includes output of by-product coke for 


Massachusetts, Maryland, Minnesota, New York, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, New Jersey. 


The number of coke ovens in the United 
States at the beginning of 1908 was 99,680, of 
which 3,892 were by-product ovens where gas, 
tar, and ammonia compounds are obtained in 
addition to the coke. During the year the num- 
ber of retort ovens of the United-Otto type were 
built at Kokotto, Ohio, and a large installation 
of Koppers regenerative ovens for the Illinois 
Steel Co., at Joliet, Tl. Of the 280 of these 
by-product ovens to be added to the plant, two 
batteries of 70 each were put in operation in 
1908. It would seem hard to understand the 
reluctance of coke manufacturers to introduce 
more of the by-product recovery ovens in place 
of the older and usual bee-hive oven, as, comput- 
ing the value of the by-products on the basis of 
those obtained from retort ovens in 1907, $7,- 
548,071, the waste of by-products in the bee-hive 
oven amounted to over $55,000,000. 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK, See NEw YorK,COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF. 


COLLEGES, AGRICULTURAL. See AGRICUL- 
TURAL EDUCATION. 
COLLINS, Jonn Cnurton. An _ English 


educator and author, died on Sept. 15, 1908. He 
was born in Gloucestershire, on Mar. 26, 1848, 
and graduated at Oxford in 1872. In 1904 he 
Was appointed professor of English literature 
at Birmingham University. He was an earnest 
advocate of popular higher education, and was 
prominent in the university extension movement. 
He was also a Shakespearean scholar, and wrote 
numerous critical essays on Shakespeare and 
other poets. His publications include: Sir 
Joshua Reynolds as a Portrait Painter (1874) ; 
Ephemera Critica (1901); and Rousseau and 
Voltaire in England (1908). 


COLOMBIA. A republic of South America, 
covering an area variously estimated at from 
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438,436 to 465,700 square miles. 
population was estimated at 4,141,791. The 
principal cities, with their estimated popula- 
tions, are: Bogot&, the capital, 100,000; Medel- 
lin, 54,000; Barranquilla, 42,000; Bucaramanga, 
25,000; Manizales, 24,700; Cartagena, 14,000; 
Zipaquira, 12,000. 

EDUCATION. Primary education is free, but 
not compulsory, and is largely maintained by 
the state. There are several colleges and normal 
schools, a school of mining at Zipaquira, a 
school of fine arts and a school of arts and 
crafts at Bogota, etc. Nearly all schools of 
secondary education, though maintained or as- 
sisted by the state, are under the management 
of the Catholic Church. The national university 
at Bogot&é has now only a school of medicine 
and natural science. Other educational institu- 
tions at Bogotfi are: A national academy of 
music, a school of commerce, a normal school, 
an engineering school, an astronomical observa- 
tory, etc. The number of pupils in the public 
schools was 223,426 in 1907 and 236,985 in 
1908. 

Fisuina. The marine fisheries furnish green 
turtles, Spanish mackerel, jewfish, red snapper, 
tarpon, and other valuable market fishes. The 
Bay of Cartagena is rich in lobsters, sponge 
beds, and mother-of-pearl. 

MINING. The mineral wealth is great. Eng- 
lish engineers have stated that the mineral de- 
posits of the region of Marmoto and the Rio 
Sucio are richer than those of the Transvaal 
The coast region, on both the Pacific and 
Atlantic side, is rich in coal, iron, copper, 
lead, cinnabar, ete. Coal and petroleum have 
been discovered in the region of the Gulf of 
Uraba, between the Atrato and Leon rivers. 
This is supposed to be the extension of the coal 
and oil belt known to reach from near Cartagena 
to the valley of the river Sinu. The Cartagenz 
Oil Company, with a nominal capital of $150,000, 
has been formed at Bogoté. It is to refine 
petroleum on the Atlantic coast, and a plant 
was to be installed in 1908. A large French 
company has been formed to operate minesin the 
department of Santander, and in 1908 engineers 
and machinery arrived. The emerald mines at 
Muzo, department of Boyaca, are owned by the 
government and worked through a Colombian 
company. The revenue derived from them is 
about $800,000 annually. The value of the salt 
derived in 1907 from the government mines was 
$525,620, the cost of production having been 
$158,507. The exports of precious metals from 
the department of Antioquia through Cartagena 
amounted in 1907 to 2081 kilograms of gold 
bullion, 497 kilograms of platinum, and 4723 
kilograms of silver and gold in other forms. The 
exports of precious metals through Barranquilla 
in the same year amounted to 6010 kilograms. 

AGRICULTURE. The coffee production averages 
about 600,000 bags annually, of which about 67 
per cent. is shipped to the United States. Banana 
culture is extending in the department of Magda- 
lena, both Colombian and foreign capital being 
invested in this industry. In 1907 there were ex- 
ported 1,858,970 bunches of bananas, valued at 
$711,574. There has been but little increase in 
the output of rubber, although the plantations 
are extending. There are reported to be 400,000 
rubber trees along the Baudo river, 200,000 trees 
along the Arquia, and 1,000,000 in the valley 
of the Sinu, but a very small number can 
as yet be tapped. When these trees reach 


In 1908 the 
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the tapping age the output will no longer depend 
on wild trees, which are now frequently cut 
down or allowed to tap so long that they die 
for lack of sap. Ivory nuts are exported from 
the basin of the Atrato, the Leon, and the region 
adjoining the Gulf of Uraba. In the neighbor- 
hood of Sincerin 1300 men were employed in 
1908 in planting 3000 acres with cane and in- 
stalling a sugar factory. The first harvest was 
expected to reach 12,000 metric tons, yielding 
265,000 bags of sugar. At Cartagena there is a 
cotton factory using only native cotton, which 
is produced chiefly in the department of Bolivar. 
A new fibre was reported to have been discovered 
in 1908, particularly fitted for the manufacture 
of curtains. The agricultural census of the de- 
patel of Antioquia for 1907 showed the fol- 
owing areas for particular crops: Coffee, 26,- 
820 hectares; sugar cane, 33,268; maize, 178,- 
599; rice, 3825; beans, 35,369; bananas, 21,- 
969; potatoes, 5043; barley, 149; wheat, 1092; 
yucca, 21,955. There were also 115,670 hec- 
tares under rubber plants, 440,120 under grass, 
1,733,095 under forest, and 4,111,322 of public 
lands. The total area is 6,728,296 hectares. 

MANUFACTURES. At Cartagena there is a cot- 
ton factory with 6116 spindles and 104 looms. 
Its annual consumption is about 175,000 pounds 
of ginned native cotton, and its output is nearly 
500,000 yards of drills. There is also a shoe 
factory employing 30 workers in which Ameri- 
can machinery has recently been installed; this 
will increase its output to 400 pairs a day. A 
brick and tile factory employs 200 hands. At 
Medellin, a hosiery factory has been established, 
using American machinery and yarns. Another 
weaving mill was being put up which was ex- 
pected to begin working towards the latter part of 
1908. All machinery for the latter has come 
from England. A spinning mill was to be added 
to this establishment later. Barranquilla has 
quite a number of industrial establishments. A 
match factory, employing 40 workers, has been 
established at Bogoté. It is under the direc- 
tion of a Danish chemist, and has proved a 
commercial success. 

ComMMERCE. In 1907, the total imports were 
valued at $12,488,563, against $9,353,345 in 1906, 
and the exports at $13,791,442, against $14,613,- 
919 in 1906. The leading exports are gold, 
platinum, coffee, rubber, ivory nuts, tobacco, 
dividivi, ipecac, cedar, mahogany, and _ hides 
The leading imports are flour, lard, sugar, rice, 
potatoes, cotton goods, and petroleum. Over 
one-third of the entire trade is with the United 
States and about one-fourth with Great Britain. 
About one-half the entire trade passes througn 
the port of Barranquilla. 

In Jan., 1908, the rate of exchange of paper for 
gold suddenly rose from the prevailing or offi- 
cial rate of 10,000 per cent. (i. e. 10,000 paper 
dollars for 100 Colombian gold dollars), and 
was quoted as high as 13,000 per cent. during 
the next few months. Merchants naturally 
stopped all business on credit terms, but their 
losses on previous sales were very large. Im- 
ports were stopped, and goods previously ordered 
were stored in Europe. Towards Oct., 1908, 
exchange had in fallen to nearly its former 
level, due to redued imports, as well as to the 
sale of an abundant coffee crop. But trade had 
become unsettled and was slow to recover. On 
Mar. 31, 1908, President Reyes issued a decree 
reducing the salaries of all government employees 
by 15 per cent., and providing that the savings 
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resulting therefrom, as well as from the reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent. in appropriations for gov- 
ernment expenditure in 1908, shall constitute a 
reserve fund to guarantee the legal value of 
paper money or to secure its conversion into 
coin. 

CoMMUNICATIONS. The total length of ‘rail- 
ways open in 1908 was 461 miles, and of tele- 
graph lines, 10,354 miles. Several wireless sta- 
tions have been established, and Bogot4 is now in 
wireless connection with Santa Marta. Rail- 
pees subsidies in 1908 amounted to $900,000 
gold. 

FINANCE. For 1907, the revenue and expen- 
diture were estimated to balance at $15,494,583. 
The internal revenue in 1907 yielded $5,706,143. 
The expenditure for 1908, originally fixed at 
$16,244,384, was reduced in March, 1908, to 
$14,237,997. The proposed budget for 1909 es- 
timated the revenue at $16,000,000 and the ex- 
penditure at $14,000,000, leaving a surplus of 
$2,000,000 as a guarantee of the legal value of 
paper money. The internal floating debt, exclu- 
sive of the paper money, amounted on June 30, 
1908, to $3,063,012 gold. The consolidated in- 
ternal debt amounted at the end of 1906 to 
$5,476,887 silver, and the external debt was 
81,430,350 francs. 

ARMY AND Navy. The strength of the nation-. 
al army, in which every able-bodied citizen is 
liable to service, is fixed annually by act of 
Congress. The effective peace strength in 1908 
was 6000 men, and the number available for 
war service was estimated at 200,000. The ef- 
fective navy consisted at the beginning of 1908 
of two gunbdats, of 1430 tons. 

GOVERNMENT. General Refael Reyes was elected 
President of the Republic in 1904 for the constitu- 
tional term of four years. In 1905, his term 
of office was extended, by a resolution of the 
General Assembly, to ten years—until 1914. 

History. On Oct. 24, 1907, ratifications were 
exchanged for the Treaty of Amity, Commerce 
and Navigation with Ecuador. In April, 1908, 
President Reyes made a tour of the country for 
the purpose of studying its economic conditions, 
and in his report urged increased cultivation 
of the quickly grown crops. In his message 
on the opening session of Congress, on July 20, 
1908, he comments on the satisfactory state of 
affairs at home and of relations with foreign 
countries, and notes especially the improvement 
in public instruction throughout the Republic. 
In the report of July, 1908, by the Minister of 
Foreign Relations, it was announced that the 
legation in Washington had received instructions 
to incorporate in a treaty with the United States 
the most favorable conditions possible as to traffic 
through the Panama Canal. On Aug. 11, a law 
was promulgated doing away with the old polit- 
ical divisions and re-dividing the country into 
thirty-four Departments, each of which was to 
pay its revenues to the Federal treasury. This 
was to become operative on Jan. 1, 1909. On 
Aug. 21, the National Assembly ratified the 
Sanitary Convention, which had been concluded 
in Washington on Oct. 14, 1905. To carry its 

rovisions into effect, a sanitary maritime and 
fend police was established in the Republic, 
and it was provided that the president should 
establish the requisite sanitary stations at 
Cartagena and Buena Ventura. On Aug. 19 the 
Assembly ratified the Convention in regard to 
the rights of aliens, which had been concluded 
at the second international conference of Ameri- 
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can States in Mexico in 1902. Other interna- 
tional agreements ratified by Congress before 
its adjournment in August were the convention 
fixing the status of naturalized citizens who 
again took up their residence in the country of 
their origin; an industrial property conven- 
tion between Colombia and Great Britain; a 
convention supplementing the boundary treaty 
between Colombia and Ecuador; a convention 
on pecuniary claims concluded at the third in- 
ternational conference of American States; a 
convention on the exchange of official publica- 
tions, and treaties of commerce with Switzer- 
land and Janan. In April, a Colombian force 
occupied for a short time, the town of Jurado, 
in Panama, because of the latter’s failure to 
meet its financial obligations towards Colombia. 
At the end of the year a settlement between Co- 
lombia and Panama was near completion. In full 
satisfaction of her claims arising from the Panama 
revolution, Colombia was to receive $2,500,- 
600 in nine installments. On Sept. 19, 
occurred the death of ex-president J. M. Mar- 
roquin, under whose rule Panama seceded from 
Colombia. 


COLORADO. One of the western States of 
the Western Division of the United States. Its 
area is 103,058 square miles of land surface, 
and 290 square miles of water surface, or a 
total of 103,948 square miles. Its population 
in 1900 was 539,700. According to Federal 
estimate of 1908, the population in that year 
was 640,861. The estimated population of the 
largest cities in 1907 was as follows: Denver, 
the capital, 151,920; Pueblo, 30,824; Colorado 
Springs, 29,338; Leadville, 13,697. 

MINERAL Resources. Mining is the principal 
industry of the State. The aggregate value of 
the mineral production of the State, according 
to figures given by the United States Geological 
Survey, was $71,105,128 in 1907 as compared 
with $69,834,581 in 1906. The figures for the 
mineral production for 1908 showed an in- 
crease in the gold production, but a decided 
falling off in the output of the other metals. 
Both placer and auriferous lode mines _in- 
creased their yield. The feature of the op- 
erations of the precious metal mines of the 
State in 1908 was a further extension of 
the leasing system in the camps of Cripple 


Creek, Empire, Silverton, Ouray, Telluride, 
and Central City. Because of the low metal 
prices during the latter part of 1907 and 


throughout 1908, the operations of the silver, 
lead, and zine camps were greatly curtailed. 
Many of the largest mines closed in 1907 and 
remained closed during 1908. Work was car- 
ried on at Cripple Creek during the year in 
proportions greatly increased over 1907. Work 
on the Roosevelt drainage tunnel progressed 
steadily throughout the year with an aggregate 
of 4171 feet on Dec. 1, 1908. Its completion 
by Jan. 1, 1910, was predicted. The produc- 
tion of Leadville fell off greatly during the 
year. Several of the largest properties were 
closed the entire year, but two resumed opera- 
tions in Dec., 1908. The Director of the Mint 
estimates the gold production of the State in 
1908 at $22,811,734, as against $20,897,600 in 
1907; and the output of silver at 10,161,318 
fine ounces, as against 11,495,400 in 1907. Colo- 
rado leads in the production of lead. In 1907, 
there were produced 48,876 short tons, valued 
at $5,180.856, as compared with 50.497 tons in 
1906, valued at $5.756,658. It was estimated 
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that the production of coal in the State in 1908 
would be 9,773,000 tons, a decrease of somewhat 
more than 1,000,000, as compared with 1907. 
The decrease was attributed mainly to financial 
conditions, which resulted in shutting down 
many of the fuel consuming industries in the 
State. The total number of men employed in 
the coal mines of the State in 1907 was 14,- 
223 as compared with 11,368 in 1906. There 
were 99 men killed in the coal mines of the 
State in 1907. Las Animas county produces 
nearly one-half the total. There is practically 
every variety of coal, from lignite to anthracite, 
although the bulk of it is bituminous. The 
production of coke in 1907 was 1,421,579 short 
tons, valued at $4,747,436. These figures in- 
clude Utah, where, however, there are but two 
establishments. The production for 1906 was 
1,455,905 tons, valued at $4,504,748. There 
are sixteen establishments for the production 
of coke in the State. There was a remark- 
able increase in the production of copper in 
1907 over the figures of the preceding year. In 
the former year there were produced 11,998,496 
pounds, valued at $2,799,699, while the produc- 
tion in 1906 was 7,427,253 pounds, valued at 
$1,433,460. Other leading mineral products are 
bismuth, tungsten, petroleum, sandstone, lime- 
stone, iron (brown hematite), zinc, gypsum, and 
mica. 

AGRICULTURE AND Stock Raisina. The acre- 
age, production and value of ‘he principal 
crops in 1908 were as follows, according to 
figures of the United States Department of 
Agriculture: Corn, 2,586,000 bushels, valued 
at $1,836,000, from 128,000 acres; spring 
wheat, 6,153,000 bushels, valued at $5,415,000, 
from 293,000 acres; oats, 7,031,000 bushels, 
valued at $3,797,000, from 178,000 acres; bar- 
ley, 792,000 bushels, valued at $515,000, from 
24,000 acres; rye, 46,000 bushels, valued at 
$32,000, from 3,000 acres; potatoes, 7,000,000 
bushels, valued at $4,250,000, from 56,000 
acres; hay, 1,675,000 tons, valued at $14,656,- 
000, from 670,000 acres. Since 1900 there has 
been a substantial increase in acreage of oats 
and potatoes and a great decrease in the acre- 
age of hay. The latter is the most valuable 
crop produced in the State. There was a 
slight decrease in the hay grown as compared 
with 1907, when the production was 1,828,000 
tons. There was a large decrease also in the 
production of wheat, of which 8,497,000 bushels 
were grown in 1907. The production of oats, 
however, increased considerably from the crop 
of 1907, which was 5,890,000 bushels. The 
other crops show little variance from _ those 
of 1908. The State ranks first in the pro- 
duction of beet sugar. The yield in 1908 was 
estimated at 110,000 long tons. The number 
of farm animals on Jan. 1, 1909, was as fol- 
lows: Horses, 275,000; milch cows, 158,000; 
other cattle, 1,454,000; sheep, 1,695,000; swine, 
165,000. There has been a large increase in 
the last few years in the number of dairy 
cows and a substantial, though smaller increase 
in other cattle. The estimated value of the wool 
clip in 1908 was $1,411,200. 

MANUFACTURES. The 1905 census covering all 
establishments classed as factories showed a to- 
tal of 1606 establishments, an average of 21,- 
813 wage-earners and products valued at $100,- 
143,999. Compared with the same industries in 
1900, when the similar establishments numbered 
1323, there was an increase of 11.8 per cent. in 
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the number of wage-earners and of 12.4 per cent. 
in the value of products. The value of products 
of leading industries, exclusive of smelting 
and metallurgical works, in 1905, and in paren- 
theses the increase in value since 1900, were as 
follows: Beet sugar, $7,198,982; flour and grist 
mill products, $5,783,421 (30 per cent.) ; rail- 
way shop work, $5,259,183 (69.8 per cent.) ; 
printing and publishing, $5,452,435 (53 per 
cent.) ; foundry and machine shop products (3 
per cent.) ; slaughtering and meat packing (23.7 
per cent. decrease) ; bread and bakery products 
(65.7 per cent.) ; malt liquors, $2,120,187 (3.9 
per cent.) ; lumber and timber products, $1,753,- 
791 (11 per cent.); and eoke, $1,723,276 (42 
per cent.). 

EpucaTIon. The most important features of 
educational progress in the State in the last 
few years have been the erection of several] hun- 
dred substantial school buildings, a marked in- 
crease in high school enrollment, and the intro- 
duction of manual training and domestic 
science into many city schools. According to 
the last biennial eee of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction there were, in 
1908, 207,573 persons in the State of school 
age (6 to 21). The total enrollment in public 
schools was 149,307 in 1907, and the average 
daily attendance, 101,113 in 1907. The enroll- 
ment in private schools was 3288. The number 
of teachers employed numbered 5000, of whom 
4169 were female. The average salary of male 
teachers was $93.42 in the city and $57.75 in 
rural schools and of female teachers $63.28 
and $50.95 respectively. The total expenditures 
for public schools in 1907 was $4,578,852. 

FINANCE. According to the biennial report 
of the State Treasurer, the balance in the treas- 
ury, Dec. 1, 1908, was $2,820,269.19. The re- 
ceipts for 1907-8 were $6,852,934.21; the bal- 
ance in the treasury, Dec. 1, 1906, was $2,814,- 
070.52; the total receipts for 1907-8 were $9,- 
667,004.73; the disbursements for 1907-8 were 
$6,846,740.54, leaving a balance on Dec. 1, 1908, 
as indicated above. The floating indebtedness 
of the State on Nov. 30, 1908, was $3,824,556.66. 
The bonded indebtedness was $4,218,056.06, 
leaving the total debt, less cash in the treasury 
and uncollected taxes, $1,583,137.32. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. For the sup- 
port of the State Insane Asylum there was ex- 
pended $20,035.24, and for the support of the 
mute and blind, $142,872.56. The receipts for 
penitentiary convict labor were $57,435.44, and 
the disbursements, $56,484.61, leaving a balance 
of $965.06. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
meeting of the legislature in Colorado in 1908. 
A notable decision in the land fraud prosecu- 
tions, instituted by the government for the un- 
lawful seizure of public lands, was handed down 
at Denver on Jan. 10, by Judge Robert E. Lewis, 
of the United States District Court. Certain 
prominent business men of Colorado had been 
indicted on a charge of violating the law in 
timber land transactions. This law was the 
Timber and Stone Act of 1878, which has been 
the instrument by which the greater part of the 
more valuable timber lands not now in National 
Forests has gone into the hands of the large 
timber companies. The Act provides that stone 
or timber lands from the public domain may be 
sold to American citizens, or to persons who 
have declared their intention to become such, 
in a quantity not exceeding 160 acres to any 
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one person or persons, at the price of $2.50 an 
acre. Before formal or approved entries for this 
land are made, preliminary applications for 
entry must be filed. Prior to this, the law pro- 
hibits conspiracy under heavy penalty and re- 
quires the entryman’s oath that he is not ac- 
quiring the land for another. The law, how- 
ever, does not require a similar oath at the 
time of final entry, although the land office 
regulation does. The defendants were charged 
with having procured persons under hire, first, 
to make entries as individual entrymen with 
the local land officers operating under the Gen- 
eral Land Office in the Department of the In- 
terior, for tracts respectively not exceeding the 
quantity allowed by law; second, to pay to the 
local officers, with moneys furnished by certain 
corporations, the price of the land, as fixed by 
law; third, to secure titles from the govern- 
ment for the lands to themselves as entrymen, 
and finally to convey titles of the lands to the 
corporations involved. Judge Lewis quashed tue 
indictment, because, according to his decision, 
“it begins where the timber and stone land 
leaves off.” As the entrymen were not charged 
with being hired to make the preliminary appli- 
cations for entry, “in the absence of any further 
prohibition, how can we say that it is a criminal 
fraud for an intending and qualified entryman 
in his application to contract to sell in future 
the lands he has made application for with an 
honest purpose to acquire?” This is equivalent 
to saying that under existing law, criminal 
action punishable in the United States Court 
is involved only if the geese application 
for entry is accompanied by a false oath. No 
criminal action is involved at the final entry 
accompanied by a false oath, for the oath is 
not required by law, but only by the regulation 
of the executive department. Judge Lewis’s 
decision was supported by a decision of the 
Supreme Court in the action of the United 
States against Williamson. 

This decision wag a severe blow to the gov- 
ernment in its prosecution of these frauds. 
The Department of Justice vigorously dissent- 
ed from this interpretation of the law, and the 


case was carried to the Supreme Court. On 
Dec. 14, the United States Supreme Court re- 
versed the decision of the Federal Court. The 


lower court, it was held, erred in dismissing 
the case, and under a recent statute permit- 
ting the government to appeal any case where 
the construction of the law is concerned, the 
appeal was properly before the court. The 
judgment of the lower court was reversed with 
instructions to proceed to trial. Numerous 
other appeals from similar decisions in the coal 
land fraud cases in Colorado were pending before 
the court at the end of the year. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELEcTIoNS. The Republican 
State Convention was held at Pueblo on April 
28th. The convention instructed the delegates 
to vote for William H. Taft. Resolutions were 
passed approving Roosevelt’s administration. 
The Democratic State Convention was held at 
Glenwood Springs on June 16th. The ten dele- 
gates chosen were instructed to vote for W. J. 
Bryan, and a platform eulogizing him was 
passed. At an election held in Denver on May 
20th, Robert W. Speer, Democrat, was re-elected 
mayor by about 3000 plurality over Horace 


Phelps, Republican, political results being 
decidedly mixed. Eleven Democratic alder- 
men were elected out of sixteen. The Republi- 
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cans elected a city clerk and treasurer, and 
had a majority in the Board of Supervisors. In 
the State Convention contest for nomination to 
the United States Senate to succeed Henry M. 
Teller, Charles J. Hughes, a lawyer of Denver, 
secured 700 of the 750 Democratic delegates, 
which insured his endorsement for Senator. In 
the election of Nov. 3, the state vote for the 
national ticket was as follows. Bryan, 126,772; 
Taft, 123,732; Chafin, 5,538; Debs, 7,960. For 
the State ticket, Shafroth, Democratic, received 
128,898 votes, and McDonald, Republican,118,832. 
The legislature chosen was Democratic, thus in- 
suring the election of Charles J. Hughes as Unit- 
ed States senator. The contest in the State was 
largely on local issues. Denver, which went 
Democratic by a few thousands elected a Republi- 
can sheriff, and district attorney. The State 
went Democratic for the first time in years. 

OTHER EvENTS. Father Leo Heinrichs pastor 
of St. Elizabeth’s Catholic Church at Denver, 
was shot on Feb. 23 by Giuseppe Alia, an 
Italian anarchist. Father Heinrichs was shot 
immediately after he had administered the sacra- 
ment to Alia. This murder was alleged to be 
one of a series projected by bodies of anarchists 
throughout the country. Alia was found guilty 
of murder on Mar. 12. On Mar. 28, Bulkeley 
Wells, formerly Adjutant-General of the State, 
who had incurred the enmity of the Western 
Federation of Miners by his harsh opposition 
Measures during the labor troubles in 1904-5, 
narrowly escaped death in an explosion of a 
dynamite bomb at Telluride. The bomb was 
placed under General Wells’s bed. The room in 
which he slept was wrecked and he was hurled 
many feet from the bed. He escaped severe in- 
jury. On April 15th, the Champion coal mine, 
four miles from Durengo was blown up by an 
explosion, after the receipt of anonymous letters 
threatening that the mine would be blown up 
unless discharged miners were reinstated. One 
man was killed and another severely injured. 
The damage to the mine was about $25,000. On 
Jan. 10th, a contract was signed by which 2,000 
men were at once put to work to complete the 
Moffat Railroad to Steamboat Springs on its way 
to Salt Lake City. The work was finished late in 
December. A company was formed with D. C. 
Dodge, builder of the Rio Grande and Rio 
Grande Western Railroads, at its head, to com- 
plete this enterprise to that point, where it 
will stop for a year or two. The road when 
eventually finished will reduce by eight hours 
the time from Denver to the Pacific coast. It 
is to tap immediately the Routt county coal 
fields. 

The Democratic National Convention, held in 
Denver July 9-14, was the first national conven- 
tion held so far west. The city completed at a 
public expense of $650,000 what is declared to be 
the finest and largest fireproof auditorium in 
which such a gathering was ever held. The audi- 
torium is’a permanent improvement to be de- 
voted to public purposes. It seats about 12,000. 

STATE OFFICERS. Governor, John H. Shafroth; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Stephen R. Fitzgarrald; 
Secretary of State, James B. Pearce; Treasurer, 
Wm. J. Galligan; Auditor, Roady Kenehan; At- 
torney-General, Jno. T. Barnett; Superintendent 
of ‘ublic Instruction, Katherine M. Cook—all 
Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Robert W. Steele, Dem.; Justices, John Camp- 
bell, Rep.; Luther M. Goddard, Rep.; S. M. 
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White, Dem.; W. A. Hill, Dem.; M. S. Bailey, 
Dem.; Wm. H. Gabbert, Rep.; G. W. Musser, 
Dem.; Clerk, H. G. Clark, Rep. 

The legislature of 1909 is composed of 20 
Democrats and 15 Republicans in the Senate, 
and 53 Democrats and 12 Republicans in the 
House. The State representation in Congress 
will be found in the article UNITED StaTEs, sec- 
tion Congress. 


COLORED METHODISTS. The colored 
Methodists of the United States embraces those 
in direct affiliation with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and those in independent denominations. 
There were in 1908, 20 conferences of the Metho- 
distaffiliated with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
In these conferences were 4,128 local preachers, 
2.117 ministers. Conferences are found in nearly 
all the Southern States and in Liberia, East Cen- 
tral Africa and West Central Africa. The com- 
municants numbered in 1908 about 300,000. A 
still larger number of Colored Methodists are 
included in independent denominations. Of these 
the most important numerically is the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which had in 1908, 
850,000 communicants, 6,815 churches, and 6,070 
ministers. The African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church, the second in point of numbers, in- 
cluded 578,310 communicants, 3,241 churches 
and 3,912 ministers. The African Union Meth- 
odist Protestant Church is a much smaller body, 
numbering 4,000 communicants, 125 churches 
and 200 ministers. The Colored Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, organized by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, numbered in 1907, 220,000 
communicants, 2,700 churches and 2,700 minis- 
ters. The African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church has a publishing house in Charlotte, 
S. C., and issues many periodicals. Under its 
auspices are six colleges and many minor schools. 


COLUMBIA, Baririsn. See BririsH CoLtum- 
BIA AND CANADA. 


COLUMBIA, District or. See District oF 
COLUMBIA. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. An institution 
of higher learning in New York City, founded in 
1754. The attendance in 1908-9 was 5675 (in- 
cluding 1532 summer session students, but ex- 
cluding 2879 students in extension teaching). 
These students were distributed as follows: 645 
in Columbia College; 467 in Barnard College; 
737 non-professional graduate students; and 
2691 professional students in education, applied 
science, medicine, law, pharmacy, and fine arts. 
All parts of the United States and 35 foreign 
countries are represented in the student body. 
The graduate students represent 321 other col- 
leges and universities. During 1907-8 Columbia 
received money gifts of $329,385.39. Teachers 
College received $227,123.48, and Barnard Col- 
lege, $521,425, a total of $1,077,933.87. Between 
1901 and 1908 the several corporations of the 
University received a total of $10,286,296.58 in 
money gifts. The total assets in 1908 were, $12,- 
084,843.86 in educational equipment, and $21,- 
696,777.65 in endowment. The library contained 
420,000 bound volumes. The total income for 
1907-8 (including Barnard College, Teachers 
College, and the College of Pharmacy) was 
$2,367,138.19. The estimated expenditure for 
1908-9 was $1,900,466.79. The increase of $191,- 
883.85 over the budget of 1905-6 was devoted 
chiefly to the increasing of salaries of the teach- 
ing staff. The teaching and administrative staff 
of the University numbered 670 persons. Dr. 
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Nicholas Murray Butler is president. At the 
commencement of 1908, 956 degrees and diplo- 
mas were granted. 

For the pust two or three years, the University 
has devoted itself primarily to improving the 
quality of instruction in all of its fifteen schools. 
The representative character of the University 
Council has been emphasized by the clection of 
additional members by the Faculties, and its im- 
portance as a body for the consideration of the 
larger University problems much increased. The 
establishment, mainly for the benefit of the 
younger students, of a system of especially quali- 
fied advisers has greatly improved the student 
records in the undergraduate colleges. The pro- 
fessional schools have been strengthened, par- 
ticularly along the lines of closer contact with 
present-day professional methods, by important 
. additions to the teaching staff. The work of 
the non-professional graduate schools, which 
has grown with great rapidity until Columbia 
has now by far the greatest number of graduate 
students in the United States, was being con- 
solidated under the administration of a single 
dean. 

COMETS. See ASTRONOMY. 

COMORO ISLANDS. A group of islands, 
midway between Madagascar and the African 
coast, a dependency of France. The four princi- 
pal islands are Mayotte, Grande Comore, Moheli, 
and Anjouan. Total area, 760 square miles; pop- 
ulation, about 85,000, mostly Mohammedans. 
Sugar cane, the principal product, is worked up 
in local sugar factories and rum distilleries. 
Vanilla culture has been much extended, and 
coffee, tea, cacao, cloves, and rubber are being 
introduced. In 1906, 71 pounds of cotton were 
produced. In 1907 the imports and exports were 
valued at 463,610 and 1,023,397 francs respec- 
tively, the trade with France being represented 
by 207,000 francs of imports and 932,000 francs 
-of exports. The islands are under the Governor 
of Réunion, who appoints an Administrator for 
Mayotte, a Resident for Grande Comore, and a 
Resident for Moheli and Anjouan. Each of the 
islands has its own budget, the total balancing 
in 1907 at 629,000 francs. Grande Comore had 
in 1907 a debt of 844,000 francs. 

CONCERTS. See Music. 

CONCRETE. There were few departments of 
‘structural engineering in 1908 where the use 
of concrete did not enter to a greater or less 
extent, and with the increased prices for build- 
ing materials, especially wood, its use not only 
had become more general but an ever wider 
application was being found. Reinforced con- 
-crete bridges were increasing at such a rate as 
to arouse comment, and in the West their use 
to carry highways was being demanded by the 
farmers on the ground of decreased outlay for 
repairs and maintenance. The proposed Henry 
Hudson Memorial Bridge at Spuyten Duyvil, 
New York City, the plans of which were pub- 
lished during 1908, has a mammoth arch of 703 
feet span of reinforced concrete. The use of 
concrete for trestle bridges or viaducts was re- 
ported both in the United States and Europe, 
while for small arch bridges, both for railways 
and highways, concrete was being preferred on 
the score of economy, strength and durability. 
‘On various railway lines, especially in Europe, 
concrete ties were being used with some success, 
and various forms were under test, while in the 
United States the Chicago and Alton had cer- 
tain sections of its line laid with concrete ties 
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to which the rails are fastened. As wooden 
ties are one of the large items of expense of a 
railway and consume large amounts of timber 
annually, it was considered that every effort 
should be made with experiments to find a satis- 
factory practice that would result in a safer, 
more economical and more permanent roadbed. 
On the Philadelphia subway, an improved form 
of roadbed was employed, where the rails were 
laid on a concrete foundation formed between 
longitudinal channel bars. Nor was the use of 
concrete confined to the roadbed. In an all-steel 
sleeping car, constructed for the Pullman Com- 
pany, a concrete floor was used, so that with the 
single exception of the upholstery the car was 
entirely incombustible. In 1907, a concrete barge 
of 150 tons burden, constructed by Signori 
Gabilleni of Rome, was used on the Tiber and 
aroused considerable interest. Though heralded 
as a pioneer, it was found that concrete for 
boats had been used before both in America and 
Europe, but it gave rise to a movement for 
the further application of the idea. Engineers 
were engaged on the design of barges with a 
carrying capacity up to 300 tons, for use on 
the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. In Italy, 
some tests were made by the government includ- 
ing a collision between steel and concrete barges 
in which the latter was the least damaged, and 
it was stated that the navy was considering the 
armoring of war vessels with concrete. In 
actual use, however, in ore carrying vessels on 
the American Great Lakes were bottoms of con- 
crete in place of wood and they were found 
eminently satisfactory as they were less in- 
jured by the edges of the ore buckets used in 
unloading the cargo, as well as by the water 
ballast with which the holds were filled on the 
return trip up the lakes. 

The use of concrete in building operations 
showed no decrease either in amount or variety. 
(See ARCHITECTURE.) Several] severe fire tests 
occurred and were successfully met. In one in- 
stance a candy factory filled with inflammable 
material was threatened, but the fire was con- 
fined without difficulty to the floor on which 
it originated. Indeed for factory or warehouse 
construction reinforced concrete in 1908 seemed 
to be the favorite material, and many improve- 
ments were made by architects and builders 
in adapting construction to specific purposes. For 
dwellings and domestic purposes concrete and 
concrete blocks made headway. Users of concrete 
demanded that architects should look upon con- 
crete as an original material, and that designs 
where it was used should take this fact into con- 
sideration and not attempt to imitate the treat- 
ment of other materials, save of course in cases 
where concrete was used frankly as imitation 
stone. Concrete in farm buildings and their ad- 
juncts also attracted much attention and it 
was found that comfortable, durable and eco- 
nomical buildings could be erected in this way, 
while for fences, roads and walls as well as for 
ice houses and refrigerators it possessed numer- 
ous advantages. In fact at the stock yards at 
Chicago not only drinking troughs for the ani- 
mals, but fences and pens were being made of 
concrete. Concrete piles continued to be used 
increasingly in building operations, and improved 
methods for their formation were being em- 
ployed. In short, almost everywhere that timber 
has been used concrete was ready to take its 
place, and the matter was of importance in view 
of the denudation of the forests of the United 
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States, and the great annual loss of life and 
property by fire, both of which the more general 
use of concrete would obviate. With the rapid 
growth of the use of concrete it was but natural 
to find some instances of the failure of struc- 
tures, and it was believed to be necessary that 
adequate knowledge and care should be observed 
in forming any structure of concrete. A joint 
committee of American engineers and cement 
makers and users during 1908 compiled a pre- 
liminary report on concrete and reinforced con- 
crete, which was to be submitted to the leading 
engineering societies and others concerned. This 
contained rules for the use of the material 
and aimed to improve and standardize American 
practice. An International Commission on Con- 
crete met at Bale, Switzerland, in October to 
make arrangements for the collection of data 
regarding the use of concrete in various countries, 
and particularly for the summarizing of the tests 
and other work of various national laboratories 
and associations, and for the study of reinforced 
concrete, taking up the matter along inter- 
national lines. Its object was not only to en- 
deavor to ascertain and explain differences of 
opinion and practice but to evolve standards for 
future tests. See CEMENT. 


CONDUITS. The concrete conduit which is 
used to supply the Spieze hydraulic generating 
station at Berne, Switzerland, is rectangular in 
section, being 75 in. by 79 in., in inside dimen- 
sions, with 6 in. reinforced concrete walls, and 
expansion joints. It is carried across the Kan- 
der River on a stone arch, and at every 120 ft. 
in its length has a 6 in. expansion joint. The 
ends of the abutting portions are faced with 6 
in. channels, bolted to the concrete, while a 
1/32 in. band of copper, which encircles the 
expansion space, laps inside the inner flange 
of the channels, and is fastened to them. Be- 
tween the copper and the channels is a rubber 
sheet to prevent the leakage of water which 
flows under a head of 214 to 514 feet. A very 
long conduit consisting of a 160 mile line, large- 
ly of wooden pipe, for the distribution of water 
along the El Paso & Southern Ry., has recently 
been installed in New Mexico. The line extends 
from Carrizozo, New Mexico, 144 miles from El 
Paso, northeast to Santa Rosa, New Mexico. The 
pipe has sections varying from 7% to 16 in. in 
diameter and is made of Canadian white pine. 
See WATER SUPPLY. 


CONGESTION OF POPULATION. See 
POPULATION, CONGESTION OF. 


CONGO FREE STATE. Formerly an inde- 
pendent State in Africa, under the sovereignty 
of the King of Belgium, now annexed to Belgium 
by the Treaty of Oct. 15, 1908 (see History 
below, and also BELGIuM). Area, about 920,000 
square miles; population, about 15,500,000. The 
number of whites on Jan. 1, 1908, was 2943 
(1713 Belgians). The capital is Boma, on the 
Congo River, with about 3300 inhabitants (over 
300 whites). Matadi, further inland, on the 
south bank of the Congo, has 4000 inhabitants 
(250 whites). The principal port is Banana, 
at the mouth of the Congo. The soil of the 
country is divided into native lands, private 
estates owned by non-natives, and Crown lands. 
The chief products are rubber, ivory, palm-nuts, 
palm-oil, coffee, cacao, tobacco, bananas, beans, 
and some European grains. The exports of 
rubber in 1904, 1905, and 1906 were 4830, 4861, 
and 4848 tons respectively. Elephants are 
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numerous, but their slaughter is now prohibited, 
and ivory exports are chiefly from earlier ac- 
cumulations by the natives. At Api, in the 
Welle district, is an elephant farm with 25 
animals. In 1907 the cotton production was 
1475 pounds, against 445 in 1906. Iron occurs 
in many places. Katanga, in the southeast, is 
the richest mineral-bearing region in the State, 
containing gold and copper deposits; the latter 
are believed to be among the richest on the globe. 
The imports and exports (special trade) in 
1907 amounted to 25,182,000 and 58,895,000 
francs respectively. The imports are mainly 
textiles, foods, beverages, machinery, and metal 
manufactures. The principal exports in 1907 
were: Rubber, 43,983,000 francs; ivory, 6,415,- 
000; palm-nuts, 2,089,000; palm-oil, 1,508,000; 
white copal, 2,038,000; gold, 1,571,000; cacao, 
1,053,000. Imports from Belgium in 1907 
amounted to 18,026,000 francs; exports to 
Belgium, 53,624,000. The trade with Great 
Britain consisted of 2,941,000 francs of imports 
and 647,000 francs of exports; with Germany, 
1,096,000 and 245,000 respectively; France, 
849,000 and 38,000; Netherlands, 540,000 and 
512,000. The ports of Banana and Boma were 
visited in 1907 by 578 ships of 547,388 tons. 
The coasting trade is largely in Dutch vessels. 
The length of railways is 428 miles. A railway 
900 miles long is being constructed to lakes 
Tanganyika and Albert Nyanza. There is a 
government steamer service on the Upper Congo. 
in 1908 negotiations were completed for the 
construction by the British South Africa Com- 
pany of a railway from Broken Hill, in Rhodesia, 
to Mabaya, on the Congo frontier, whence the 
railroad company of the Lower Congo and 
Katanga (Belgian) is to continue the line to the 
Etoile de Congo copper mine, 60 miles, and 
thence through Kambowe to the copper district 
of Ruwe, 170 miles further. Meanwhile the 
railroad company of the Great Lakes is laying 
tracks around the stretches of rapids in the 
Congo and placing steamers on the navigable 
reaches above them. When these two transpor- 
tation systems will meet in the Ruwe district 
there will be steam inland communication from 
Cape Town to the mouth of the Congo. 

According to the constitution for the Congo 
Free State adopted by the Belgian Chamber in 
August, 1908, the legislative power is exercised 
by the King through decrees proposed by the 
Colonial Minister, who is responsible to the 
Belgian Parliament. (See BeLaium, History.) A 
Governor-General is at the head of the adminis- 
tration at Boma. The revenue and expenditure 
for 1906 amounted to 34,623,782 and 28,847,280 
francs respectively. For 1908 they were esti- 
mated at 35,378,000 and 39,984,923 francs re- 
spectively. The revenue largely consists of pay- 
ments in kind. The public debt in 1906 amount- 
ed to 77,432,200 francs. 

ARMY, Navy, ETc. The native armed force 
consisted in 1908 of about 15,000 men com- 
manded by Belgian officers, including 18 majors, 
33 captains, 144 lieutenants and 243 non-com- 
missioned officers. Recruitment is by conscription, 
the annual contingent being about 30090 men. The 
term of service is seven years, of which five 
are spent in the ranks and two in the reserve. 
Recruits receive their preliminary training in 
camps of instruction before being drafted into 
companies. The entire force is organized as in- 
dependent companies of infantry. There is a 
sort of second section of the conscription which 
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is trained not as soldiers, but as artisans for the 
construction of public works; in 1907 they 
numbered 2550. There is a marine of 11 
steamers on the Lower and 39 on the Upper 
Congo. The expenditures for army and marine 
in 1908 were fixed at 5,103,000 and 2,731,000 
francs respectively. At the end of 1906 there 
were 155 stations and hospitals for the treat- 
ment of the sleeping sickness; in the budget 
of 1908, 595,000 francs were assigned to the 
sanitation service. The Governor-General in 
1908 was General Baron Wabhis. 


HISToRY. 

Under the International Congo Conference 
of 1885 at Berlin and the treaties formed with 
the Powers pursuant thereto, the Congo Free 
State secured recognition as a sovereign state 
under King Leopold II; _ its neutrality was 
guaranteed, and provisions were made for free 
trade in the Congo basin, for the suppression 
of the slave trade and for the protection of 
the natives. One of the rules laid down was 
that the government was required to care for 
the improvement of the moral and material 
condition of the natives. In 1889 King Leo- 
pold bequeathed all his sovereign rights in the 
Congo to the State of Belgium after his death, 
and in the following year, in return for a 
loan, a convention was formed between him 
and the Belgian government whereby Belgium 
gained the right to annex the Congo Free State 
after a period of ten years. This convention 
having expired, on June 3, 1901 a bill was passed 
reassuring Belgium’s right of annexation, and, in 
view of her probable assumption of control, sus- 
pending the payment of interest on the moneys 
loaned by Belgium to the Free State. A treaty 
of annexation was under discussion during 1907, 
and in November of that year was ready for 
submission to Parliament. In 1908 it was the 
subject of long and acrimonious controversy, 
but finally, in August, the treaty and a colonial 
law arranging the basis of the new administra- 
tion of the Free State were passed by Parlia- 
ment. For a discussion of the history and 
criticism of these arrangements see BELGIUM, 
paragraphs on History. The present article re- 
lates only to the charges brought against the 
Congo administration and the attitude of King 
Leopold and his friends toward them. 

THE Conco SCANDALS. Grave charges began 
to appear in the public prints nearly fifteen 
years ago, when it was reported by the travelers, 
missionaries and government officials that the 
natives were cruelly treated, and deprived of 
their lands and means of livelihood. From 1895 
these reports became more numerous and spe- 
cific, and by 1897 there was already a 
large body of accusations in the press from a 
great variety of witnesses. The Congo atroci- 
ties became a common subject of discussion. 
Gradually it appeared that these charges pointed 
especially to one cause as the.source of evil, 
namely, the exploitation of native labor in the 
Tubber trade. Thus it seemed that the abuses 
Were not the result of occasional and personal 
misconduct of the officials, but were involved in 
the system of administration itself. At length 
& vast mass of evidence having accumulated, 
Congo Reform Associations were formed in 1904 
in Great Britain and in the United States, aim- 
ing definitely at removing the cause of the 
atrocities by putting an end to the system of 
enforced labor. The reformers urged govern- 
mental interference under the terms of the treaty 
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of 1885, alleging that King Leopold’s adminis- 
tration had violated the rules for the protection 
and wel] being of the natives. Influenced by this 
constant criticism and especially by the appeals 
of the British government, King Leopold in 1904 
appointed a commission of three to investigate 
the alleged atrocities. Its report was published in 
November, 1905. While it emphasized the benefits 
of civilization which had been conferred by King 
Leopold’s government, it admitted in essentials 
the evil which the reformers had charged. In 
applying the principle that land not occupied at 
the time of the foundation of the colony should 
revert to the state, the administration had pre- 
vented the natives from ranging the forests and 
earning their living, and in fact had reduced 
their land to so small an area that it was im- 
possible for them to subsist. If they left their 
villages they were liable to arrest. They could 
not dispose of the product of the soil except to 
the degree to which they had disposed of them 
before the foundation. As they had no means 
of paying the taxes except by labor, they were 
required to work for the state. Moreover the 
state, having no means of ie ama and develop- 
ing by itself the vast territory, had been obliged 
to appeal to private enterprise, and had made 
concessions to foreign companies, which conces- 
sions carried with them in some instances the 
right to enforce the labor of the blacks. The 
farmers of the taxes were personally interested 
in the exploitation of native labor, because they 
themselves received a proportionate share of the 
returns. The administration had allowed the 
employment of a constabulary which sided the 
concessionary companies in enforcing the labor 
of the blacks. In the Upper Congo, says the re- 
port, the state of affairs was especially bad, ow- 
ing to this irresponsible constabulary. The state 
labor taxes, it declared, worked great hardship. 

King Leopold denied all charges of cruelty that 
were brought against the administration. He 
declared that under his government the condi- 
tion of the natives had greatly improved, and 
he pointed to the suppression of the slave trade, 
of human sacrifice and of cannibalism, the intro- 
duction of railways, steamships, telegraphs and 
even automopiles, the checking of smallpox and 
the sleeping sickness, the prohibition of alcohol 
and the reduction of the areas of barbarism by 
granting monopolies to foreign companies. He 
appointed a commission to consider the report. 
In June, 1906, he decreed some reforms including 
the provision that natives should hold their own 
lands except as otherwise determined by the 
state, and that natives under fourteen years 
cannot contract for labor for more than three 
years of general service or two years of domestic 
service; and the declaration that recourse should 
be had to punitive expeditions only as a last 
resort. 

The reports of British and United States con- 
sular officers in 1906 and 1907 showed that 
the evils sketched in the Commission’s report 
still continued, and were in fact even worse than 
therein appeared: For example, the report had 
declared that the state labor tax required forty 
hours a month, whereas it was said by the United 
States Consul General that as the result of an 
investigation made into this matter under the 
most favorable conditions, he had found that the 
payment of the state tax required nineteen days 
and five hours each month, or practically 236 
days a year. “The ordinance of July i, 1885,” 
said he, “declared in part that the vacant lands 
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were to be regarded as belonging to the state. 
The vacant lands were considered as all those not 
actually occupied or under cultivation by the 
natives; their proprietary rights in and over 
their own country were ignored.” He pointed 
out that the state, under the guise of taxation, 
compelled the natives “to contribute for its ben- 
efit and that of a number of concessionary com- 
panies the natural products of these Isnds, con- 
sisting for the most part in rubber, ivory and 
gum-copal.” The reports of British consuls 
were even more complete, and were published by 
the British government in official volumes. These 
reports formed the basis of representations on 
the part of the British and American govern- 
ments to Belgium in 1908. See BeLatum, para-. 
graphs on History. 

In 1907, the Congo Reform Associations in 
Great Britain and the United States were both 
active, protesting that the inhuman treatment 
of the natives still continued. In Great Britain 
much dissatisfaction wag expressed with the pro- 
posals of the Belgian government for settlement, 
and on Nov. 7, 1907, an appeal to the nation, 
signed by many prominent men, was published, 
condemning the terms of the proposed Colonial 
Law as leaving things practically as they had 
been before. In 1908 the reformers both in Great 
Britain and the United States complained that 
the arrangements concluded in that year (see 
BELciuM) did not in any way guarantee the 
removal of abuses. Nowhere in the Colonial 
Law, the ‘Treaty of Annexation or the Additional 
Act, was there any clause providing for the 
restoration to the natives of the lands which they 
formerly held in common by tribal custom. Nor 
did these instruments abolish the labor tax. On 
the contrary it is expressly stated that existing 
requirements will be retained. Thus, the re- 
formers argued, the new arrangement will per- 
petuate the worst abuses. Grants to the con- 
cessionary companies which were estimated by 
Sir Edward Grey to cover three-fifths of the 
country, were recognized under the new arrange- 
ment, and all this area would be kept cut of na- 
tive hands. To raise the large sums which would 
have to be paid by the terms of the new arrange- 
ment to Leopold and his successor, the natives 
would necessarily continue to be exploited. The 
reformers also complained that the present Con- 
go official staff was retained under this settle- 
ment, and thus the same men who were respon- 
sible for the abuses would have charge of the 
execution of the reforms. The assurances of the 
Belgian government that it would carry out re- 
forms after the annexation was an accomplished 
fact were not regarded seriously by the critics 
of the new arrangement. They argued that 
little was to be expected from the Belgian gov- 
ernment unless direct pressure were exerted from 
outside, because the exploitation of native labor 
in the rubber industry was too profitable, and 
too many Belgian subjects were financially inter- 
ested in Congo enterprises. Enormous profits 
had come from the rubber trade to Leopold and 
his co-partners. With the King many of Bel- 
gium’s most prominent subjects were associated. 
Any genuine measure of reform would greatly 
reduce profits and injure large numbers of 
shareholders. Such important business interests 
would be damaged by any radical change that 
the outlook from the reformer’s point of view at 
the close of the year seemed distinctly unfavor- 
able to improvement. 


CONGO, Frencu. See Frencn Conco. 
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CONGO REFORM ASSOCIATIONS. 
Conco FREE STaTE, section History. 


CONGREGATIONALISM. A term applied 
to a body of Christian believers, the rise of whose 
organized church life began with the Puritan 
movement in England. Independent bodies have 
existed from the earliest times of Christianity. In 
the early Congregationalism of the United States, 
the town became a corporate body, owning prop- 
erty and providing for religious services. This 
was the parish. The church was a voluntary 
associatio: of believers under a covenant of 
faith. The parish still exists, though chiefly in 
New England. The tendency is toward dissolu- 
tion of the parish and the incorporation of the 
church. Al) Congregational churches now or- 
ganized are incorporated. The Congregationalists 
in the United States constitute the eighth largest 
religious body, having a membership (Dec. 31, 
1908) of about 722,000. 

Congregationalism finds its unit in the local 
church. Several churches fellowship with each 
other in a Conference. The churches of a State 
are formed into an Association. The highest 
expression of fellowship is found in the National 
Council. This body meets once in three years. 
It is not at all legislative, though the recom- 
mendations it makes to the churches are cor- 
dially accepted and generally adopted. 

The tendency of the churches appears to be in 
the line of a closer and more practical fellow- 
ship. The independent church is found to be a 
weakness in the system. At the National Coun- 
cil, Cleveland, O., 1907, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Polity accentuated the importance 
of a closer federation of the churches. Several 
States have followed the suggestion embodied in 
that report. Still, respecting the autonomy of the 
local church, the idea obtains that there should 
be @ more compact organization in which the 
various functions of church life shall be cen- 
tred, on well defined purposes. This is the 
latest move in Congregationalism, and is likely 
to become popular. 

The educational and missionary work of the 
churches is carried on under the auspices of the 
following societies: the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society, the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, the Congregational 
Education Society, the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society, and the Congre- 
gational Board of Ministerial Aid. All these 
societies, except the last, which is under the 
control of the National Council, are represen- 
tative in their constituencies, although they 
were at first organized as independent societies. 
The women of the church are well organized in 
foreign and home missionary work. ‘There are 
smaller societies which are distinctively Congre- 
geen such as the Boston Seainen’s Friend 

ociety. For fellowship and culture, clubs are 
organized. There are over fifty such bodies in 
the several States. Ministers find for themselves 
mutual help and improvement in Associations. 
Ministers receive license, in some States from 
Conferences and in others from Associations. 
Ordinations and installations are carried out 
through ecclesiastical Councils, convened b 
letter missive from the Church by which such 
services are desired. 

The following summaries give the figures for 
Congregationalism in the United States, Jan. 1. 
1908: Churches, 5,977; ministers, 5.966: mem- 
bers, 708,553; Sunday school scholars, 678,620; 
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families, 526,013. Contributed to foreign mis- 
sions, $555,200; home missions, $511,658; Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, $151,902; Church 
Building Society, $109,258; Education Society, 
$148,728; Sunday school work, $61,096; Minis- 
terial Aid, $31,535; other benevolences added, 
give a total of $2,591,660; $8,986,014 were spent 
in parish support. Church property (total) was 
estimated at $68,776,979. The total amount of 
salaries paid exceeded $4,464,128, making an 
average <alary of $948. 

The theological seminaries are: Andover, 
Cambridge, mMass.; Atlanta, Ga.; Bangor, Me.; 
Chicago, Il].; Hartford, Conn.; Oberlin, Ohio; 
Pacific, Berkeley, Cal.; Yale, New Haven, Conn. 
Forty colleges exist to-day which were founded 
by Congregationalists. A few of these colleges 
are unsectarian and independent, for which cause 
an advantage is taken of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. These colleges enroll 33,264 students, 
under 1,869 instructors; include 1,597,183 vol- 
umes in their libraries; and hold productive 
funds to the amount of $26,738,894.75. The next 
session of the National Council will be held in 
Boston, Mass., Oct.. 1909. The officers are: 
Hon. Thomas C. MacMillan, Chicago, 111., Moder- 
ator; Rev. Asher Anderson, D.D., Boston, Mass., 
Secretary; Rev. Joel S. Ives, Hartford, Conn., 
Registrar and Treasurer. 


CONGREGATIONAL METHODIST 


CHURCH. A religious denomination founded 
in Georgia in 1852 by persons who had with- 
drawn from the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
wished to form a church with Methodist doc- 
trine, but giving the people a voice in their 
own government. The chief efforts of the de- 
nomination during 1908 were in instructing and 
developing those already members. A_ large 
number of new organizations were also formed 
and the progress made was more substantial 
than ever before. The Congregational Methodist 
Publishing House in Atlanta was organized and 
it has applied for a charter for a $25,000 plant 
at Thomaston, Ga. The Atlanta Bible School 
is operating in Atlanta a Bible Training 
School, Interstate College and a Music Institute. 
The next General Conference of the church will 
meet at Anniston, Alabama, in Nov., 1909. The 
church numbered in 1908, 24,000 communicants, 
425 churches and 415 ministers. 


CONGRESS. See UNITED STATES. 


CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. See Lt- 
BEABY OF CONGRESS. 


CONNECTICUT. One of the States of the 
New England Division of the United States and 
one of the thirteen original States. Its land 
area is 4220 square miles and its water sur- 
face 145 square miles, making a total area of 
4965 square miles. Its population in 1900 was 
908,420, and according to the Federal estimate 
of 1908, the population in that year was 1,038,- 
149. The largest cities, with their population 
(estimated) in 1906, were as follows: New 
Haven, 123,000; Hartford, the capital, 93,000; 
Bridgeport, 85,000. 

MINERAL Resources. The only important 
mineral product of Connecticut is building stone. 
There are in the State, in the northeast corner, 
iron deposits which have been worked in recent 
years but the developments are not important. 
The value of building stone quarried in 1907 
was $1,052,582, of which the granite quarried 
was valued at $591,153 and trap rock at $459,- 
953. A small amount of limestone was also 
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produced. The granite produced in 1906 was 
valued at $974,024 and the trap rock at $411,- 
345. The total production of building stone 
in that year was valued at $1,386,540. Connecti- 
cut ranks fifteenth among the States in the pro- 
duction of building stone. According to figures 
given by the United States Geological Survey, 
from whose reports the statistics above are 
taken, the total value of the mineral] production 
of the State in 1907 was $3,389,519 as compared 
with a value in 1906 of $6,669,288. 
AGRICULTURE AND STOCK RAISING. The acre- 
age, production and value of the principal farm 
crops in 1908, according to the figures of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, are 
as follows: Corn, 2,395,000 bushels, valued at 
$1,916,000 from 58,000 acres; oats, 359,000 
bushels, valued at $208,000 from 11,000 acres; 
rye, 85,000 bushels, valued at $166,000 from 
10,000 acres; buckwheat, 55,000 bushels, valued 
at $44,000 from 3,000 acres; potatoes, 2,720,000 
bushels, valued at $2,448,000 from 34,000 acres; 
hay, 588,000 tons, valued at $9,261,000 from 
490,000 acres; tobacco, 23,224,320 pounds, 
valued at $3,948,134 from 13,824 acres. Since 
1900 there has been a noteworthy increase in 
the acreage of corn, potatoes and tobacco grown 
in the State. Only six States exceeded Connecti- 
cut in the total value of tobacco raised. The 
number of farm animals has remained practi- 
cally constant since 1900 except for a con- 
siderable increase in the number of milch cows 
and sheep, the former numbering 137,000 and 
the latter, 34,000, Dec. 31, 1908. The estimated 
value of the wool clip in 1908 was $44,660. 
MANUFACTUBES. Manufacturing showed a 
healthy growth from 1900 to 1905. A compari- 
son of the establishments classed as factories in 
1900 and in 1905 showed that in the latter year 
they numbered 3477, with $373,283,580 capital, 
an average of 181,605 wage-earners, and pro- 
ducts valued at $369,082,091, these figures being 
increases, respectively, of 2.8 per cent., 24.8 
per cent., 13.7 per cent., and 17.1 per cent. over 
the corresponding figures for 1900. The value 
of the products of leading industries in 1905 
were as follows: Brass manufactures, 80 per 
cent. being rolled brass and copper, $53,916,445; 
hardware, $21,480,652; foundry and machine 
shop products, $20,189,384; cotton goods, $18,- 
239,155; silk and silk goods, $15,623,693; am- 
munition, $15,394,485; rubber boots and shoes, 
$12,829,346; woolen goods, $11,166,965; rubber 
and elastic goods, $8,868,353; felt hats, $8,662,- 
799; plated ware, $8,125,881; cutlery and edge 
tools, $6,167,852; clocks, $6,158,034; corsets, 
$5,590,637 ; hosiery and knit goods, $5,371,452; 
musical instruments, $5,272,835; iron and steel, 
$5,150,675; and paper and wood pulp, $5,039,147. 
Other industries with slightly less valuable out- 
puts were the manufacture of electrical appa- 
ratus and supplies, printing and publishing, 
worsted goods, needles and pins, and hooks and 
eyes. A remarkable feature of Connecticut in- 
dustries is the preponderance of plants owned 
by individuals. Thus in 1905 in twenty-one se- 
lected industries 50.9 per cent. of the estab- 
lishments were owned by individuals and 14.1 
per cent. by firms, while only 34.3 per cent. were 
owned by incorporated companies. This feature, 
however, varied much with the industry. Of the 
wage-earners, 44,554 were women at least sixteen 
years of age, and 4,301 were children under 
sixteen, this latter number being 26 per cent. 
larger than in 1900. The cities credited with 
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the largest values of production were: Bridge- 
ort, $44,586,519; New Haven, $39,666,118; 
aterbury, $32,367,359; and Hartford, $25,973,- 
651. 

FISHERIES. There were employed in the fish- 
eries of the State in 1908, 882 men. The chief 
fish taken are shad and lobsters. The number 
of shad taken in 1908 was 54,878, valued at 
$22,736 as compared with 46,433 valued at $24,- 
176 in 1907. In 1908, 901,977 pounds of lobsters 
were taken, valued at $127,359. The value of the 
boats and apparatus used in the fisheries of the 
State was $266,682 as compared with the value 
of $182,344 in 1907. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The total ex- 
pense of the State for charitable and correctional 
institutions and societies in its charge, was, in 
1908, $1,347,749, of which $973,891 was for main- 
tenance and supervision; and $373,858 for build- 
ings. In addition to these sums, the cost to the 
towns for the support and relief of dependents 
and defectives was more than $800,000. The 
amount expended by the State for the mainten- 
ance and supervision of charitable and correc- 

tional institutions shows a steady and marked 
advance in recent years, the most notable increase 
for the years 1907-8 being for the Hospital for 
the Insane at Norwich, for the Board of Prison- 
ers in county jails, for new and enlarged appro- 
priations to hospitals, for increased aid to anti- 
tuberculosis work, and for the amount required 
for the support of State paupers under the new 
State pauper law of 1907. Additions and im- 
provements have been made to the jails in Hart- 
ford, Bridgeport and Norwich. The State Board 
of Charities recommends that a psychopathic 
pavilion be added for the treatment of acute 
cases and early attacks of insanity in the Hos- 
pital for the Insane at Middletown and at the 
Norwich Hospital for the Insane. The total 
number of insane persons under restraint in the 
State is about 3,700. At the school for Im- 
beciles in Lakeville, a new dormitory building 
has been completed. New hospitals have been 
erected in Willimantic and New Haven. Excel- 
lent work is being accomplished in the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis, both at the branch of the 
Hartford Hospital at Cedar Mountain and at 
Gaylor Farm Sanatorium in Wallingford. The 
records of the eight county temporary homes 
for dependent and neglected children show a 
slightly smaller number of children committed 
to the homes, and also a smaller number than 
usual placed out in family homes or returned 
to relatives and friends. New buildings have 
been erected for the New Haven County Home. 
The operation of the new State pauper law of 
1907 has already resulted in a large increase in 
oe pees of paupers aided or supported by the 

ate. 

EpucaTIon. According to the statement of the 
Secretary of the State Board of Education, the 
school population (ages 4 to 16 years) in Oct., 
1907 was 234,183. The total enrollment in pub- 
lic schools in 1907 was 179,177, and the average 
daily attendance was 134,602. The high school 
enrollment was 10,715, practically all the high 
salary of men teachers was $108.19, and of 
women $47.38. The average length of the school 
term was 186 days. The total expenditure for 
public schools was $4,335,802.86, of which 80.92 
per cent. was derived from local taxes, 11.43 per 
schools having three or four year courses. The 
teachers in all the schools numbered 4,884, of 
whom 4,552 were women. The average monthly 
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cent. from State taxes, and 3.32 per cent. from 
government funds. 

POLITICAL CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS. A 
convention for the nomination of delegates to the 
Republican National Convention was held at 
Hartford, May 6th, and instructed the delegates- 
at-large to vote for wabuetd Taft, the first time 
in the history of the party that instructions were 
given. Two of the four districts also in- 
structed, and all fourteen of the delegates voted 
at Chicago for Taft. The platform adopted en- 
dorsed the Roosevelt administration and called 
for tariff revision by its friends. The Repub- 
lican State Convention was held at New Haven 
Sept. 9th. George L. Lilley, of Waterbury, con- 
gressman-at-large, was nominated for governor, 
and Frank B. Weeks, of Middletown, for lieuten- 
ant governor. Mr. Lilley was a prominent figure 
in Congress during the winter session of 1908, 
where he brought charges against the Electric 
Boat Company, successor to the Holland Sub- 
marine Boat Company. These charges were dis- 
missed after a hearing by a Congressional com- 
mittee. (See ConGcrEss.) There was bitter op- 
position to his nomination, but he had the sup- 
port of the State organization and received 402 
of the 577 votes in convention. The platform 
approved the administration of President Roose- 
yet and endorsed the Republican National Plat- 
orm. 

The Democratic State Convention for the selec- 
tion of delegates to the Democratic National 
Convention met at New Haven April 29th. In 
spite of a vigorous attempt on the part of his 
sympathizers, resolutions endorsing Mr. Bryan 
for the presidency were defeated. ‘he Demo- 
cratic State Convention for the nomination of 
candidate for governor and other State offices 
met at Hartford Sept. 16th. Judge A. Heaton 
Robertson, of New Haven, was nominated by 
acclamation for governor, and Rollin U. Tyler, 
of Haddam, for lieutenant governor. 

In the election of Nov. 3, the votes cast for 
the national ticket were as follows: Taft, 112,- 
815; Bryan, 68,255; Chafin, 2,380; Debs, 5,113. 
The vote for governor was: Lilley, Republican, 
98,179, Thayer, Democratic, 82,260. 

On Dec. 26th, an “election court,” provided un- 
der the Corrupt Practices Act, assembled to 
hear charges against Governor-Elect Lilley and 
his political agent, Colonel Isaac M. Ullman of 
New Haven. The two judges of the Superior 
Court, who constituted this tribunal, gave their 
opinion that the act was unconstitutional in that 
it disqualified for office-holding any person who 
was found guilty, while the Constitution pro- 
vides that no one shall be disqualified except 
after conviction of an infamous crime in a trial 
by jury. The proceedings were accordingly dis- 
missed. 

OTHER EVENTS. A notable celebration began 
at Hartford, Oct. 6th, in commemoration of the 
completion of a stone bridge between Hartford 
and East Hartford, costing about three million 
dollars and said to be the finest structure of its 
kind in the world. The celebration included 
parades and many beautiful historical pageants. 
It lasted three days. William F. Walker, the 
treasurer of the Savings Bank of New Britain, 
who absconded with about $350,000 of the funds 
of the bank in 1907 without, however, affecting 
the solvency of the institution, was returned to 
the State on July 24th after a year spent in 
evading the police authorities. He was finally 
captured at Ensenade, Mexico. Betts Academy, 
one of the oldest and best known preparatory 
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schools in New England, was burned Jan. 22nd at 
Stamford, with a loss of $100,000. 

STATE OFFICERS. Governor, George L. Lilley; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Frank B. Weeks; Secretary 
of State, Matthew H. Rogers; Treasurer, 
Freeman F. Patten; Comptroller, Thos. D. Brad- 
street; Attorney-General, Marcus H. Holcomb: 
Adjutant-General, George M. Cole; Commissioner 
of Insurance, Theodore H. Macdonald—all Re- 
publicans. 

Jupictary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Simeon E. Baldwin, Dem.; Associate Justices, 
S. O. Prentice, Rep.; F. B. Hall, Rep.; John M. 
Thayer, Dem.; Alberto T. Roraback, Rep.; Clerk, 
Geo. A. Conant. 

The legislature of 1908 was composed of 26 
Republicans and 9 Democrats in the Senate, and 
191 Republicans and 64 Democrats in the House. 
The State representation in Congress will be 
found in the article UNITED STATEs, section Con- 
gress. 


CONSERVATION OF NATIONAL RE- 
SOURCES, Comission on. See AGRICULTURE; 
Forestry; Paper; Sots; and article UNITED 
STATES, paragraph Internal Waterways and 
National Resources 


CONSTRUCTION. See ARCHITECTURE. 


CONSULAR SERVICE. See UNITED STATES. 
CONSUMPTION. See TusBERcULOSsIS. 


COOPER, Siz ALFRED. An English surgeon, 
died on Mar. 3, 1908. He was born in Norwich 
in 1838, was educated at the school of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, in London, became a 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England in 1861, and a fellow of that institu- 
tion in 1870. He was a surgeon in the Lock 
Hospital, in London, for several years, and was 
also on the staff of other hospitals. He was 
knighted in 1902 for his services for maintain- 
ing a hospital in connection with the Prince of 
Wales’s hospital ship during the Boer war. 


COOPERATION. The last few years have 
witnessed a rapid development of the codperative 
movement in central European countries and the 
United States. The great variety of fields into 
which codperative effort was being extended may 
be indicated by a simple enumeration of a few 
of the new enterprises of 1908. In New York 
City codperative apartment houses reached the 
number of a full half-dozen; the same idea 
found expression in Chicago; in Minnesota 100 
creameries joined efforts in the codperative 
marketing of products; codperative creameries 
were established by farmers in various western 
States; 30 girls in New York City formed a co- 
operative sewing-shop; a codperative trolley line 
began business at Celina, Ohio; certain labor 
unions in Chicago established a codperative hos- 
pital; a codperative factory for farm implements 
was started at Plano, Illinois; a codperative 
suburban town near New York City was estab- 
lished; the Inland Coéperative Telephone As- 
sociation at Pullman, Washington, declared 15 
per cent. dividends; numerous codperative stores 
were formed in the Mississippi Valley and on the 
Pacific Slope, and codperative grain and elevator 
companies throughout the grain States had a 
successful year. There was also a considerable de- 
velopment of codperation among farmers in the 
grain, tobacco and cotton belts in the marketing 
of their products. 

However, codperation in the United States 
was hardly more than local and spasmodic. In 
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Belgium, France, Germany, Denmark, and the 
United Kingdom on the other hand codperation 
in certain respects has become national and 
permanently established. In Belgium’ and 
France codperation among farmers, largely in- 
spired and directed by Catholic priests, has be- 
come very extensive. In Belgium, where politi- 
cal affairs are determined by the relative 
strength of Socialists and Catholics, farmers’ co- 
operative societies (Syndicats Agricoles) are 
formed by the latter as a defense against and 
check upon the former. In southern France, 
however, the Socialists are carrying on a co- 
operative association among farmers. In Bel- 
gium these societies not only secure immense ad- 
vantages in the purchase of fertilizers, food- 
stuffs for cattle, supplies, and implements, but 
they control dairies and mills and numerous re- 
tail stores. They have also engaged in in- 
surance and have attained efficiency in the 
marketing of products on a large scale. By 
making available to all peasant farmers of the 
group scientific knowledge of the value of fer- 
tilizers, of intensive cultivation, and of other 
features of scientific agriculture, they have pre- 
vented the exploitation of ignorant farmers on 
the one hand, and increased the value of land, 
cattle, horses, and products. Similar results have 
been achieved in Denmark. Here codperation 
by raising the conditions of rural life has 
checked the flow of population to the towns. 
In thir country there were more than 1200 dis- 
tributive. codperative societies in 1906; more 
than one-half the population are in practical 
union with some form of codperation. In Eng- 
land this proportion is estimated at about one- 
tifth, and in Germany, Austria, Belgium, Holland 
and France at about one-fourth. The report of 
the 40th Annual Congress of the Codéperative 
Union of Great Britain, an association in the 
retail trade, showed a total membership of 
2,434,085, an increase of 101,330 during the 
year. In Sweden there were registered 3162 
codperative societies in 1906; in Finland, 1016; 
in Hungary, 800 distributive codperative socie- 
ties and 1650 credit associations in 1907; in 
Switzerland, 2138 societies in 1907; and in 
Germany, 25,714 societies in 1906. 

COOPER UNION ror THE ADVANCEMENT 
or SCIENCE AND ART. An institution founded 
in New York City for free instruction in science 
and art, by Peter Cooper, and chartered in 185/. 
The Institute includes the following depart- 
ments; day school of technical science; night 
school of science; night school of art; women’s 
art school; school of stenography and _ type- 
writing; school of telegraphy; school of elocu- 
tion; school of oratory and debate, and parlia- 
mentary procedure; reading room and library, 
and the museum for the arts of decoration. The 
Union has developed so rapidly that it has out- 
grown its original building in Cooper Square, 
and a lease has been made of the old 69th Regi- 
ment Armory, directly opposite. This building 
will be altered and remodelled and will be called 
the Hewitt Addition to Cooper Union, in rec- 
ognition of the long and invaluable service 
rendered to the Union by the late Abram Hewitt. 
The highest attendance reached in the year end- 
ing June 4, 1908 was 2,505, distributed as fol- 
lows: General science course, 667; electrical 
course, 114; chemical course, 154; night art 
classes, 1,333; day school, 237. The 49th an- 
nual report as submitted June 4, 1908, shows the 
revenue for the year of $161,228.30 and ex- 
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penditures of $161,390.70, leaving a balance, with 
the balance of previous years, of $13,714.98 to 
the credit of the institution. The endowment 
to the institution in 1908 was $2,797,727.67. 
The interest on the general endowment was $79,- 
421.16. The income of the endowment made by 
Edward Cooper, Mrs. Abram S. Hewitt and 
their children amounted to $36,605.29. The in- 
come on the endowment of $600,000 made by 
Andrew Carnegie was $30,000. During the 
year donations were made to the museum for the 
arts of decoration to the amount of $3,124.21. 
During the year 578,582 persons visited the 
library and reading room, and the visitors to 
the museum for the arts of decoration numbered 
6,284. Lectures are carried on in the great hall 
of the Institute in connection with Columbia 
University, the Board of Education, and the 
People’s Institute. The officers of the Union in 
1908 were: President, John E. Parsons; Secre- 
tary, R. Fulton Cutting; Treasurer, Edward R. 
Hewitt. 


COPPHE, FRANCOIS EDOUARD JOACHIM. 
French poet, playwright and novelist, called the 
“poet of the people,” died on May 23, 1908. He 
was born in Paris, on Jan. 12, 1842. For a time 
he was a clerk in the War Department (where 
his father was employed) ; then for several years 
he was assistant librarian of the French Senate 
(a sinecure which he obtained largely through 
the influence of the Princess Mathilde, and which 
permitted him to devote himself to literary 
work); and he was archivist of the Comédie 
Francaise from 1878 until 1884, when he re- 
signed upon being elected to the French Acad- 
emy. In 1888 he was made an officer of the 
Legion of Honor. 

In his boyhood, Coppée had written verse of 
much merit, and he continued to write during 
his clerkship. Definite recognition of his lit- 
erary ability came in 1866 through his contribu- 
tion in that year to the volume of poems pub- 
lished by the “Parnassians,” and his reputation 
was further enhanced, in the popular estimation, 
at least, by published collections of his verses 
entitled Le reliquaire (1866), Les intimites 
(1868) and Poéms modernes (1869), from the 
last named of which two poems in particular, 
“La Bénédiction” and “La Gréve des forgerons,” 
became known throughout France. But. his real 
fame was assured when his little romantic play 
Le passant was presented at the Odéon, on the 
night of Jan. 14, 1869. Paris went into rap- 
tures over this versified drama in one act, last- 
ing less than half an hour, and in it Bernhardt 
found the material for one of her most artistic 
impersonations. His Deux douleurs, played at 
the Théatre Francaise in 1870, had only quali- 
fied success, and his L’abandonnée, presented in 
1871, was somewhat coldly received; but his 
Fais ce que dois (Odéon, 1871), a dramatic 
episode in one act, had a vein of dignified patriot- 
ism which appealed strongly to the French in 
their then humiliation, and aroused enthusiasm 
little less general and genuine than that which 
had greeted Le passant. Les bijour de la déliv- 
erance (1872, was also very cordially received, 
while Le Luthier de Cremona (1876) was pro- 
nounced worthy to be classed with Le passant. 
With D’Artois he 9lso wrote at about this time 
the four-act play, Le petit marquis, and La 
guerre de cent ans (1878), a drama in five acts, 
His other plays include Le trésor, a comedy in 
one act, in verse (1880); 4fadame de Maintenon, 
an ambitious five-act drama, in verse (1881); 
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Severo Torelli, also a five-act drama, in verse 
(1883); Les Jacobites (1885); Le pater (1895), 
with the Commune as its theme, and suppressed 
by the government as incendiary, after its third 
performance, and Pour la couronne (1895). The 
last named dealt with the struggle of the Bul- 
garians to free themselves from the Turks. 
Forbes Robertson and Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
played in London with considerable success a 
translation of this piece, but a similar produc- 
tion in the United States did not succeed. 

Coppée’s prose works include such novels as 
Le pendant le eiége (1874); Henriette (1889); 
Rivales (1893); Le coupable (1897), and Les 
vrais riches (1898); besides the very popular 
short stories, Contes en prose (1882); Vingt 
contes nouveaur (1883), and Contes rapides 
(1889). It was said, and truly, of Coppée, that 
he was able to “please both the Academicians 
and the people,” and though certain of the 
critics disparaged as ‘“‘mediocre” his simple verses, 
dealing with homely life, and the less complex 
emotions, it seems clear that the most lasting 
things he did are these expressions, by reason 
of which he has been called the “creator for 
the French of genre poetry.” In the Annales, 
Paul Bourget said of him that “of all contemp- 
orary poets he was the only one who was wholly 
and inimitably French,” and that “his work was 
natural, just, precise and perfectly finished.” In 
strange contrast with his essential gentleness was 
his bitter and aggressive participation in the 
persecuticn of Captain Dreyfus. In 1898 Cop- 
pée became a devout Roman Catholic, and his 
book La bonne souffrance expresses his attitude 
toward that religion. 


COPPER. The copper industry of the United 
States during the year 1908 experienced a prad- 
ual recovery from the severe depression suffered 
in the last part of 1907. Many producers who 
had greatly curtailed or even suspended pro- 
duction in that year began again to increase 
output practically at the opening of 1908. and 
in spite of the low price of the metal, nearly all 
of the important producers of 1907 were in oper- 
ation throughout most of 1908, and a few new 
companies began production during the year. The 
rate of production steadily increased and at the 
close of the year was greater than at any other 
time in the history of the industry. 

The production of blister and Lake copper in 
1908 from ores mined in the United States, ac- 
cording to returns and careful estimates of the 
United States Geological Survey, was greater by 
about 50,000,000 pounds, or between 5 and 6 per 
cent., than that in 1907, which was 888,996,491 
pounds. Arizona and Montana, ranking in the 
order named as in 1907, showed large gains over 
that year, but Michigan showed little change 
from 1907. she production of total refined new 
copper, it was thought, would hardly equal the 
output of 1907, which was 1,032,516,247 pounds. 
In Mexico the production of copper for 1908 was 
estimated by the Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal at 84,159,000 pounds as compared with 126,- 
710,000 in 1907. Boleo was the largest producer 
in 1908, being followed next by Aguascalientes, 
and then by Cananea, where new concentrators 
and a new smelting plant had been constructed. 
In Canada 53,494,202 pounds of copper were pro- 
duced as compared with 46,356,382 pounds in 
1907. 

Stocks of refined copper were undoubtedly 
very large, and domestic consumption of new 
copper showed a decline from the 485,000,000 
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UnrTep STATES COPPER PRODUCTION AND SUPPLY, 1903-8. 


ie. | | | 


! 
| 1903 (b) 


| 1904 (b) 1205 (b) | 1906 (b) | 1907 (b) 1908 (c) 
| ‘de } Rae | 
| Pounds | Pounds Pounds | Pounds Pounds | Pounds 

RRS Re edd aula ds acevo ceies (a) 2,043,586) 4,703,609 | 8,700,000 6,610,680 | 5,311,600 
SERGE Ac setadomassonsven 153,591,417 191,602,958 222,866,020 | 263,200,000 | 256,866,761 288 885 644 
California 19,113,861 29,974,154 16,697,486 | 24,421,000 | 34,398,823 | 37,529,007 
GOIEEBO aceodbdicvvecanb ss 7,809,920 | 9,401,913 9,854,174 | 9,565,000 13,344,118 15,042,312 
IGOMO cc vddasdsccococcoecs (a) | 6,422 007 6,500,000 | 9,493,000 11,471,101 9,125,797 
PG aeedvesavbuwaade 192,299,485 | 208,329,248! 218,999,759 | 224,071,000 220,317,041 221,500,000 
MOBLRDA. 40 cn ccccsevesosse 272,555,854 | 298,314,804 319,179,880 | 299,850,000 | 226,290,873 | 255,446,447 
OUNGIR. 85 sob bet atisade cd (a) (a) (a) (a) 1,462,450 11,362,638 
UO. BRGMEEOO cas mcvancecss | (a) | 5,368,666 5,638,843 | 6,262,000 8,652,873 | 5,737,505 
DM badvactetaceautancees | 38,302,602 47,062,889 51,950,782 | 49,712,000 68,333,115 | 75,298,906 
WP co cn tnduasasawre (a) 3,565,629) 2,393,201 146,000 2,919,137 2,551,468 
Southern and Eastern | | 

eee AED cuacsewetdas | 13,855,612 | 15,211,086) 14.907,982 | 18.821.000 22 408.696 | 20.182.328 
Other States (e) .......... | 10,846.477 1,418,065 1,550,000 | 3,379,000 | 6,166,098 4.421, 825 
Total Production +e 708,375,228 817,715,005 875,241,741 917,620,000 | 879,241,766 | 952,395,477 
HeOGey SONS E d6dcks te ossets | 162,935,439 230,111,792! 208,376,672 132,587,496 | 9,000,000 | 120,000,000 
SOOT a SiW a hu code dnecine 167,161,720 182,292,205 210,724,685 225,593,281 253,523,682 212,000,000 
oo PA eer 11,038,472,387 |1,230,119,002) 1,294,343,098 |1,275,800,777 |1,166,747,890 |1,225,000,000 
Deduct Exports .......... | $12,822,627 555,638 552 548,772,403 | 467,839,041 608,929,401 | 664,000,000 
Deduct Consumption 495,537,968 466.103.778 612.983.199 668.576.336 537.818.489 | (gz) 
en | ere ere | 230,111,792 | 208,376,672 132,587,406 | 139,385,400 | 120,000,000 | (f122,357,266 


(a) Included in other States. (b) Mineral Industry, Vol. XVI. 


Mining Journal, Jan. 9, 1909. 


(c) Estimates Engineering and 


(d) Includes Vermont, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama and Tenn- 


essee. 


pounds of 1907. The average quoted price of 
electrolytic copper at New York for 1908 was 
13.20 cents. The price at the close of the year 
was 14.18 cents. The average for Lake was 
13.424 cents and the price at the end of the 
year was 14.25 cents. In 1907 the average 
prices were 20.04 for electrolytic and 20.661 
for Lake. 


PRODUCTION OF COPPER IN THE UNITED 
STATES, ARRANGED BY GROUPS 
OF PRODUCERS 


(Estimates by Engineering and Mining Journal ) 


Group 


soot) 08 


Michigan mines.........-...0000 220,317,041 | 221,500,000 
Smelters in Arizona and Texas.| 262,597,624 | 293,365,977 
Smelters in Montana and 

WYOMING oocciys ecce ese cks weeds 229,362,164 | 258,102,000 
Smelters in Utah and Nevada..} 90,100,052 81,051,799 
Smelters on Pacific Coast (oye 21,936,026 40,698,720 
Smelters in Mississippi Valley..| 24,062,550 24,019,355 
Smelters on Atlantic Coast (a).]| 13,640,930 15,190,847 
Smelters in Tennessee.......... 14,784,379 | 14,750,000 
Miscellaneous (b)....cseceeseess 2,441,000 3,716,779 

Totals css cacedeewas pieenwees | 879,241,766 | 952,395,477 


(a) These statistics do not measure the relative im- 
portance of these groups of smelters which produce much 
copper from foreign ore. (6) Includes exports of ore and 
Matte and copper produced by lead desilverizers. 


_ The exports of copper from the United States 
in 1908 amounted to 661,876,127 pounds of me- 
tallic copper in the form of pigs, ingots, bars, 
plates. ete., as compared with 508,929,401 
pounds in 1907. The exports of ore, matte, and 
Tegulus amounted to 63,149 tons in 1908 as 
against 99,141 tons in 1907. The total value 
of the exports in 1908 exclusive of ore amount- 
ed to $96,555,503 as against $100,800,355 in 
1907. Germany and Holland were the best 
customers for American copper and were fol- 


(e) Includes Washington, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, and the production of the lead desilver- 
izers and others which it is impossible to distribute according to place of origin. 
Copper Producers’ Association of Marketable Copper. 


(f) Report of the 
(g) No reliable statistics available. 


lowed by France and Great Britain. The im- 
ports of copper during the calendar year 1908 
amounted to 162,224,144 pounds as against 192,- 
901,267 pounds in 1907. In 1908 the receipts 
from Europe and Mexico and from South Amer- 
ica, with the single exception of Peru, decreased 
considerably, but Peru increased its exports to 
the United States from 14,945,697 pounds in 
1907 to 23,646,921 pounds in 1908. As regards 
the import of copper ores, much of this material 
ig sent to the United States for refining and prep- 
aration in a final marketable form. The total 
exports and net imports for the two years are 
stated as follows: 


1907. 1908. Changes 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Exports ........ 424,257,901/675,608 ,427|I. 251,250,526 


Net Imports... .{/251,624,499/217,986,546|D. 33.637,953 
Excess, pile’ deakas tals eager ie 284,888,479 


There were, in addition, manufactures of cop- 
per in 1908 not figuring in the above classifi- 
cation. amounting to $3,162,303 as compared 
with $5,888,170 in 1907. 


CORINTH, Excavations IN. See ARCH- 
ZZOLOGY. 
CORN. Weather conditions during’ the 


spring of 1908 in parts of the corn belt in the 
United States were unfavorable and made the 
outlook for a good crop rather unpromising. 
Continued rains in May not only delayed plant- 
ing but left the fields in a weedy condition 
while at the same time the period for cultiva- 
tion was reduced by the approach of other 
farm work. In parts of the river bottoms of 
the Ohio, the Mississippi, and the Missouri and 
in sections westward to Kansas planting was 
delayed until] June and even as late as the lat- 
ter part of that month. The untoward weather 
conditions of the early season caused an irreg- 
ular and uneven stand and a poor and shallow 
root development which was plainly shown when 
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later in the summer the wet weather was fol- 
lowed by a hot and dry period. In the east- 
ern part of the country where the planting sea- 
son had not been so unfavorable the summer 
drouth was quite injurious. There was, how- 
ever, enough good weather during the entire 
season and the first fall frosts were delayed 
long enough to mature a remarkably good yield 
of corn. 

The total production in 1908 for the United 
States, as reported by the Department of Agri- 
culture, was 2,668,651.000 bushels. This yield 
was grown on 101,788,000 acres, making an 
average for the year of 26.2 bushels per acre. 
The total yield of 1908 was exceeded only twice 
in the United States, in 1905 when 2,707,993,500 
bushels were produced and in 1906 when the 
total crop amounted to 2,927,416,000 bushels. 
In the valuation of the crop the reduction in 
yield was readily offset by the exceptionally 
high price, which was 60.6 cents on December 
1, 1908. This price was exceeded only once, in 
1881 when corn on December 1 was worth 63.6 
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cents per bushel. In 1901 when there was pro- 
duced only two-thirds of the ordinary crop, the 
farm price per bushel on that date was 60.5 
cents. The total farm value of the crop on De- 
cember 1, 1908, was $1,616,145,000 and was by 
far the highest ever reached, being about $280,- 
000,000 greater than the total value of the crop 
of 1907 which ranks next. In acreage 1908 
also held the record, the area being greater by 
1,857,000 acres than that of the previous year 
which stood second in this regard. According 
to the American Agriculturist this was the larg- 
est area ever devoted to a single crop in any 
country of the world. The American corn field 
was greater than the total area of many im- 
portant countries. It was almost as large as 
Germany and produced seven-eighths of the 
world’s crop. 

The production, acreage, etc., of the principal 
corn growing States for 1908 as given by the 
Department of Agriculture are shown in the 
following table: 


Yield ay 

per Production Total Value 
State Acreage Acre (Bushels) shear (Dollars) 

(Bu’hls) (Cc ts) 
TENDONS: isos 5305 cite bacasaead oes ak ea ee eae sk waners 9,450,000 31.6 298,620,000 57 170,213,000 
TOW: coe dbna itis wee ewks cinta tole ccietune gees 9,068,000 31.7 287,456,000 52 149,477,000 
NEDFSSKG «6o0ce inte sic a ceiestaveweas seed caeees 7,621,000 27.0 205,767,000 61 104,941,000 
MIEBOUFE 486542 ace Siadeweswe «there ed ss é kauee ee ets 7,542,000 27.0 203,634,000 57 116,071,000 
TCS BB hee ee ee ee lee ete Sie ewe ee ea eee ee ee 7,854,000 25.7 201,848,000 69 119,090,000 
KSNGAB. oils oko ate Vhs se ek a hee eae eee hes 7,100,000 22.0 156,200,000 65 85,910,000 
LNOIADS icici Os Ks RENO RE OK EO ES KEKE hee ON 4,649,000 30.3 137,835,000 60 82,701,000 
ODN: s660ce 4s eichs Sinko wea Rie win eG Sane ua eee ewe eae 3,650,000 38.5 136,675,000 63 86.105,000 
ORS OMG: ii ieee ses ine Se eae cows ee eseraress 4,929,000 24.8 122,239,000 61 62,342,000 
Gta lee 653. boar eleaee Loom aee eee ee hires 61,663,000 | | 1,750,274,000 | | 976,850,000 


It is seen that these 9 States contained about 
60 per cent. of the acreage of the entire country 
and produced about 65 per cent. of the total 
crop. 

Statistics of the Department of Agriculture 
show that during the 10 months ending Octo- 
ber 31, 1908, the United States exported 27,- 
971,574 bushels of corn as compared with 74,- 
524,866 bushels for the corresponding period 
in 1907. It is estimated that for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1908, the exports were 
32,000,000 bushels less than in 1907. This was 
mostly due to the high price of corn. 

The efforts to improve the corn crop and to 
increase the average acre yield put forth in 1908 
were no less vigorous than in 1907 and other 
previous seasons. This is preéminently an age 
for breeding field crops and it is of interest to 
note that the Illinois Experiment Station start- 
ing with a variety of average composition has 
been able by selection and breeding, in 10 gen- 
erations, to increase the average protein con- 
tent from 10.92 to 14.26 per cent.; to decrease 
the average protein content from 10.92 to 8.64 
per cent.; to increase the average oil content 
from 4.70 to 7.37 per cent., and to decrease the 
average oil content from 4.70 to 2.66 per cent. 

The second national corn exposition, held at 
Omaha, December 9 to 19, was reported as a 
greater success than the first one held at Chi- 
cago in 1907. About 44,000 ears of corn were 
displayed, but the exhibits were not limited to 


corn alone, wheat, oats, rye, barley, millet, al- 
falfa, and clover also being shown. About 
100,000 persons attended the exposition, and 
prizes amounting to $54,000 in cash and mer- 
chandise were offered. The entries numbered 
7731 and represented 28 States. Mexico ex- 
hibited the different types of corn produced in 
its territory. Johnson County, Ind., showed the 
grand champion single ear and also the grand 
champion 10-ear lot which were sold at auc- 
tion at the close of the exposition for $75 and 
$280 respectively. The prize for largest acre 
yield went to N. Howard Brewer, of Hockanum, 
Conn., who grew 133 bushels per acre. 


CORN EXPOSITION. See AGRICULTURE. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. An institution 
of higher learning, founded in 1865 at Ithaca, 
N. Y. The total number of students for the 
year ending September, 1908, was 4465, of whom 
3734 were regularly enrolled students during 
the academic year from September to June, 
and the rest attendants at the summer session 
and the winter school in agriculture. The en- 
rollment in the fall of 1908 was 4999, of whom 
3888 were enrolled in the regular courses for 
the academic year. The distribution in 1908-9 
was as follows: Graduate Department, 246; 
College of Arts and Sciences, 223; Medical Col- 
lege, 207; State College of Agriculture, 394; 
State College of Veterinary Medicine, 91; Col- 
lege of Architecture, 130; College of Civil En- 
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gineering, 569; Sibley College of Mechanical 
Engineering, 1158. The faculty numbered 566. 
The number of students from New York State 
numbered 2052. Nearly every State in the 
Union was represented, as were the Philippines, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico. Students were drawn 
from 32 foreign countries. Nearly fifty acres 
of land were acquired in 1908 as an extension 
of the campus proper on the southeast, thus 
making the entire area now, including the cam- 
pus, 350 acres. The productive fund of the 
University on August 1, 1908, amounted to 
$8,628,370, while the inventoried value of the 
University grounds and buildings was $4,263,- 
405. The total income from all sources for the 
year amounted to $1,356,498. The library con- 
tains over 353,000 volumes, and more than 53,- 
000 pamphlets. Revised entrance requirements 
went into effect at the beginning of the college 
year 1908. 


COSTA BICA. A republic of Central Amer- 
ica. Area, 18,691 square miles. On December 
31, 1907, the population was estimated at 351,- 
176. In 1906 there were 8795 immigrants and 
6528 emigrants; in 1907, 12,895 immigrants 
and 8510 emigrants. The births and deaths in 
1906 numbered 14.208 and 8346; in 1907, 14,762 
and 8861. The principal cities are: San José, 
the capital, 26,682 inhabitants; Cartago, 10,- 
000; Port Limon, 8000; Heredia, 8000; Ala- 
juela, 6000; Puntarenas, 5000. 

EpucaTion. Elementary education is free 
and compulsory. The elementary schools are 
maintained by local school councils, but the 
teachers are paid by the national government. 
In September, 1908, a law was passed estab- 
lishing a national fund for the maintenance of 
primary schools out of a tax on alcohol and 
liquors. In 1905 there were 386 elementary 
schools, with 991 teachers, 22,274 enrolled pu- 
pils, and 17,985 average attendance. The study 
of English is compulsory in all schools. At 
San José, Cartago, Alajuela, and Heredia there 
are lyceums or colleges. For professional in- 
struction there are schools of medicine, phar- 
macy, dentistry, and law. 

Pgopuction. Coffee of the highest grade is 
especially cultivated on the Pacific slope, in the 
departments of San José, Alajuela, and Car- 
tago. In 1905, 74,625 acres were under coffee. 
Its cultivation has not been increasing in recent 
years, owing to the competition of the cheaper 
grades of other countries. From October 1, 
1906, to September 30, 1907, the export of coffee 
amounted to 17,325 metric tons, valued at 
$3,419,000. Banana cultivation is rapidly ex- 
tending. The United Fruit Company, an Amer- 
ican corporation, owns 150,000 acres of banana 
land, of which over 22,000 acres are under cul- 
tivation. In 1907 there were exported 10,165,- 
759 bunches of bananas, valued at $4,864,000. 
Cacao culture is increasing. Small plantations 
of rubber in the plains of Serapiqui and San 
Carlos have proven successful. Cultivated pas- 
tures occupy about 311,000 acres, and natural 
pastures about 342,000 acres. The number of 

cattle is 308,000; hogs, 80,000; horses, 52.000; 
mules, 3000. The greater part of the country, 
held in large tracts under ancient grants, is un- 
occupied. Some rich gold mines are being 
worked on the Pacific side; the export of gold 
and silver bullion in 1907 amounted to $535,000. 

Forricn CoMMERCE. In 1907 imports of 
Merchandise were valued at 16,731,066 colones 
(1 colon equals 46.5 cents), and exports of 
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merchandise at 19,550,105 colones. The prin- 
cipal imports were textiles, foods and _provis- 
ions, and cattle. The leading exports were ba- 
nanas, 10,166,551 colones; coffee, 7,147,544 co- 
lones; gold in bars, 1,118,399; woods, 472,389; 
hides and skins, 168,739; gums, 166,630; cacao, 
147,369; and the remainder, silver, rub- 
ber, tortoise shell, and mother-of-pearl. About 
one-half the total trade is with the United 
States, one-fourth with Great Britain, and the 
remainder with Germany, France, etc. 

COMMUNICATIONS. The total length of rail- 
ways in 1907 was 395 miles. In August, 1908, 
the government concluded a contract for the 
completion of the Pacific Railway between San 
José and Puntarenas. The section is about 12 
miles long, and was to be completed in 15 months. 
This will establish communication between Port 
Limon, on the Atlantic, and Puntarenas, on the 
Pacific, via San José. The length of telegraph 
wires in 1907 was 1207 miles. In 1907 Port 
Limon was entered by 609 vessels, of 909,008 
tons, and cleared by 610 vessels, of 915,988 tons. 
Puntarenas was entered by 102 vessels, of 210,- 
962 tons. 

FINANCE, ETc. During the year ending March 
31, 1908, the revenues amounted to 7,916,474 
colones (of 46.5 cents each), and the expendi- 
tures, 9,191,449. The deficit was occasioned by 
extraordinary expenditures on railways, public 
buildings, and the establishment of the liquor 
monopoly. For 1908-9 the revenues were esti- 
mated at 7,535,000 colones, and the expenditures 
at 7,359,003. The principal sources of revenue 
for 1908-9 were estimated as follows: Cus- 
toms, 4,650,000; liquors, 1,850,000; Pacific 
Railway, 300,000; posts and telegraphs, 300,000. 
The foreign debt on March 31, 1907, amounted 
to 11,690,925 gold pesos (1 gold peso equals 
2.15 colones); the internal debt, 9,752,685 co- 
lones. The maximum of the peace army is 1000 
infantry and artillery. The navy consists of 
one torpedo-boat and one gunboat. The country 
is divided into 26 sanitary districts, in charge 
of medical men paid from the national treasury. 
The President in 1908 was Cleto Gonzalez Vi- 
quez, whose term is May 8, 1906-1910. 

History. At the opening of Congress on 
May 1, 1908, President Viquez reported on the 
condition of the republic during the preceding 
year. He emphasized the friendly relations 
with foreign powers, and announced that the 
treaties and conferences resulting from the 
Peace Conference at Washington had been sub- 
sequently confirmed by the government. Car- 
tago was chosen as the city of the first Central 
American Court of Justice. In January, 1908, 
the presidents of Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
conferred, and measures for the common bene- 
fit of the two states were agreed upon. A con- 
vention for the exchange of parcels by post was 
concluded with Chile and became operative on 
July 1, 1908, 


COTTON. The cotton crop of the United 
States for 1908-9 was one of the three largest 
in the history of the country and in value it was 
estimated that it would rank next to the high- 
est. On December 31, 1908, the Bureau of the 
Census reported 27,386 gins in active operation 
and there had been ginned to that date 
12,470,226 running bales as compared with 
9,951,505 bales on the same date the year before. 
The crop of 1907 was 11,325,882 running bales, 
equivalent to 11,107,179 bales of 500 lbs. each. 
The estimate of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
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culture made in December, 1908, was 12,920,000 
bales of 500 Ibs. each. The report of the Census 
Bureau would indicate a somewhat larger crop 
than the estimate of the Department of Agri- 
culture, but it was possible that the record 
breaking return of ginned cotton might be due 
in part at least to the unusually favorable 
autumn weather throughout the cotton region, 
enabling planters to pick and gin their crop 
earlier than usual. 

The estimated production of cotton by States 
was as follows: 

ESTIMATED YIELD OF COTTON IN 1908-9 
IN 500 Pounp BALES 


State Production 
| Bales 

WPI Ras oases eee cused eeariecsaues 13,000 
North: Carolina: .6isec io nc:cesseiasecees 619,000 
South: Carolina... oecse aise oisds ve ieres's 1,118,000 
GOOTRIO: ecco ate kt os-hs bee Ss esos 56 eens 1,844,000 
PIOPIGR: ssaei ida haces Orcesine tases 61,000 
Ale 0 AM. 6o6 ers oe 5s lek oa eeawes 1,273,000 
Mississippi oscsak iaees exces seieswens ss 1,660,000 
LOWISI AOS: «eso 6b Asie oho 28s hl wees 472,000 
TTOXBS Gite seetae terete ce eeiadeese bees 3,917,000 
AY KANSAR. ici oss ooh eae ah seeewe eRe 1,009,000 
TOCNDCSSCO: (56 selen wee ah e pee we eee ees 340,000 
MiIssOurth: ccscse ck bs eke obese ees bee ees 54,000 
ORIGHOMB:. 56s4s6ie'e4 sk hice Sai edaeen ee 640,000 
United States 2... cc cccccccnccccvccee ] 12,920,000 


This estimate did not include linters. The 
crop of 1907-8 was made up of 11,070,200 run- 
ning bales of upland, 86,895 bales of sea island 
cotton, and 268,060 bales of linters. The total 
‘ crop for the years 1903 to 1907, including lin- 
ters and counting round bales as half bales, were 
as follows: 


CoTTON PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


1903-1907 . 
Year Bales 
| 
N08 sa Rees esis Sa Ee ube eae 10,400,825 
TOO E sicicw a We dita iwra vate aoa eeue-caes aa 13,845,385 
TIOS: {oie he Soe Aerie here eeeeee ks 10,865,520 
BOOG: starter hee la tees due whee ebeeie eins 13,439,374 
LOOT vb heat sade te tia we we oewereeees 11,426,156 


This cotton was practically produced in 16 
States and Territories, the States ranking in 
1907 as follows: 


CoTTON PRODUCTION BY STATEs, 1907 


Number 

State Rank of run- 
ning bales 
TOXGS. 64 ¥ensveeeaiivinceneunwe 1 2,308,376 
GOOPBiO. - saws cnkaetieceeveewe 2 1,903,016 
Mississippi ..........cccecces 3 1, 481,986 
South Carolina .............. 4 1,186,672 
Alabama ..cccccccccccccccece 5 1,142,212 
Oklahoma .......c cece cccees 6 891,850 
ArkansSas 2.0... cccccccccsvace vi 773,461 
LOUISIANA: cies ccawessecswceuscs 8 699,119 
North Carolina .......ccceee. 9 652,930 
TENNCHS6G <6 bie iinck s onsee cine 10 277,445 
PIOFIOd: oo 6o-s0 bosses keene uess 11 57,736 
MISSOUDL sissies sie sae ew ees 12 85,997 
VIFBIDNIG: Sicadeeinssaee evwers 13 9,602 
Kentucky eeeeeoovoeaoeae ease eeeseedane 14 4,273 
New Mexico ...cccccccsrcces 15 447 
KONSSS \ohien cs bar eatie sad cee eee 16 34 
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The sea island cotton crop for 1907 was pro- 
duced in 49 counties of Georgia, Florida, and 
South Carolina. The crop and its production 
by States for the past five years in running 
bales was: 


SEA Istanp CoTron Crop, 1903 To 1907 


Growth Total South 

" year crop Georgia | Florida {v5 rolina 
Bales Bales Bales Bales 

1903 ...... 75,393 36,612 27,840 9,941 
1904 ...... 104,317 63,112 39,619 11,586 
1905 ...... 112,539 58,311 41,531 12.697 
1906 ...... 57,550 25,484 23,995 8,071 
1907 ...... 86,895 44,713 28,935 13,247 


From the above table it will be seen that the 
production of cea island cotton in Georgia and 
Florida both exceeded that of South Carolina, 
but in length and fineness of lint the crop of 
South Carolina surpassed that of all other re- 
gions. Attempts were made to grow sea island 
cotton in other States with indifferent success, 
and since 1899 no sea island cotton had been 
reported as produced in the United States except 
in the States mentioned. 

The world’s production of cotton for mill con- 
sumption in 1907, the latest crop for which data 
are available, was 16,512,185 bales of 500 Ibs. 
each. The production of each of the leading 
countries is shown in the accompanying table 
adapted from U. S. Census Bureau, Bulletin 95. 


WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF COTTON FOR 
MILL CONSUMPTION IN 1907 
Per cent. 
Production 
Country of total 
500 lb. bales production 
United States .......... 10,882,385 65.9 
British India .......... 2,444,800 14.8 
ERYVDC viewseasiens sas 1,296,000 78 
RUSSIA’ Aiicatesseatiaiwee’ 620,000 3.8 
COINS. <acccnews moatewews 428,000 2.6 
Brazil ssceweversaveiicccs 370,000 2.2 
MEXICO -ssadciwnsdeavionss 85,000 0.5 
POPU: osc codes a nsteiaieee ee 55,000 0.3 
TUPKOY. <ccsuSewse ees sos 80,000 0.6 
POrsia. 646 22666083%s00% 51,000 0.8 
Other countries ...... 200,000 1.3 
Total sisiwevace sees 16,512,185 100.0 


The expected crop for the United States in 
1908 has already been stated. In British India, 
where, next to the United States, the largest 
proportion of the world’s supply of cotton 1s 
produced, there was a reduction of 2,157,000 acres 
in the area planted in 1908, but an increase of 
about 500.000 bales in the crop was reported. 
While cotton is quite generally grown in India, 
the record of half a century shows no very great 
increase in her exports and it was recognized 
as having the lowest yield per acre of any of 
the cotton-producing countries, the average yield 
per acre for the past 10 years being only 80 
pounds of lint. The third great cotton-producing 
country is Egypt, where the production has 
gradually increased until by 1908 about 1,250,000 
bales were produced annually. The construction 
of the great irrigation works was expected great- 
ly to increase the cotton production, but no 
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marked increase had been reported nor is the 
production liable to materially increase, accord- 
ing to a French authority. It was claimed that 
the new system of irrigation caused a rise of 
saline deposits in the soil, which were formerly 
washed out by the annual floods, that on ac- 
count of the other crops water could not be given 
cotton when most needed, and that on account 
of a scarcity of work animals and implements it 
probably would be impossible to greatly increase 
the cotton production of Egypt over the present 
vield of 382 pounds per acre. 

The other cotton-producing: countries did not 
appear to be increasing their acreage or yield to 
any considerable extent. Efforts were made 
within the past few years to foster the produc- 
tion of cotton in the British, French, and Ger- 
man colonies, particularly the colonies in Africa. 
The British Cotton Growing Association was es- 
pecially active in this regard, and largely under 
its auspices 26,000 bales of cotton were pro- 
duced in 1907 as follows: British West Africa, 
12.200 bales; East Africa, 5000 bales; Sind, 1800 
bales; West Indies, 6500 bales; and elsewhere, 
500 bales. The amounts thus far produced in the 
French and German colonies have been very in- 
significant. 

In addition to its being a great producer and 
exporter of cotton, the United States imported 
from Egypt 122,170 bales and from Peru 5917 
bales of cotton during the year ended August 
31, 1908. These cottons were imported for spe- 
cial purposes, the Egyptian for thread and the 
finer classes of goods, and that from Peru was 
almost wholly used to mix with wool. 

CONSUMPTION OF COTTON IN THE UNTTED 
States. The mills of the United States manu- 
facture about one-third of the cotton grown 
here. On August 31, 1908, there were 1941 es- 
tablishments in the United States engaged in 
spinning raw cotton, the total number of active 
spindles at that time being 27,505,422 with 15 
mills and 54,312 spindles that had been idle 
throughout the year. There were also 404,653 
idle spindles in mills which consumed some cot- 
ton but were not wholly classed as cotton mills, 
The active spindles consumed during the year 
4,493,028 bales of 500 pounds each, 4,343,440 be- 
ing domestic cotton and 149,628 bales of foreign 
cotton. The increase in mills during the year 
was lll and of spindles 1,024,972. There was, 
however, a reduction of 481,171 bales in the 
amount of cotton consumed, indicating that the 
conditions during the year were unfavorable to 
cotton manufacturing in the United States. Of 
the total of 27,505,442 active spindles engaged 
in spinning cotton in 1908, 10,200,903 were lo- 
cated in the cotton-producing States. The num- 
ber of mills and spindles in operation in the 
cotton States in 1907 and 1908 were: 


1907 1908 
Mills lsvinates | Mills spinates 
Alabama : 74 | 876,944 71 | 934,642 
Arkansas ...... 7 12,972 10 13,700 
Georgia ........ 149 |1,610,004 | 154 [1,757,686 
Louisiana ...... 14 68,724 16 69,552 
Mississippi ... 26 162,696 28 171,720 
North Carolina. 276 12,604,444 | 293 |2,861,446 
South Carolina. 146 (3,502,036 | 150 (3,617,358 
Tenneasee ..... i 45 | 230,358 61 | 249,604 
Texas ...., eicac 62 | 103,992 55 103,428 
Virginia ........ 29 | 250,758 | 30 | 295,579 
Missouri and 
Oklahoma .... | 47 | 17,272! 49 | 33,488 
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If these data are compared with those for 
1890, the growth of cotton manufacturing in 
the South is seen to be very great. In 1890 there 
were in the cotton-growing States 1,570,288 spin- 
dles out of 10,653,435 for the entire country. 
In 1900 the number was 4,367,688 out of a total 
of 14,384,180, and in 1908 the number had in- 
creased to 10,200,903 out of 27,505,422, or the 
proportion of spindles in the cotton States as 
compared with the total for the United States 
was 15 per cent. in 1890, 30 per cent. in 1900, 
and 37 per cent. in 1908. 

COTTON-SEED Propucts. Cotton seed and 
cotton-seed products are very important factors 
in the cotton production of the United States, 
and the utilization of these products was devel- 
oping rapidly also in India, Egypt, and else- 
where. the by-products of cotton production 
the oil is perhaps the most important. In 1907 
there were 786 cotton-seed oil mills in the United 
States that expended $7,899,000 in salaries and 
wages and produced products valued at $96,407,- 
000 as follows: Oil, 103,049,820 gallons; meal and 
cake, 1,043,080 tons; hulls, 926,705 tons; and 
linters, 128,243,639 pounds, the meal and cake 
being used for stock feed and fertilizer, the hulls 
as feed and paper stock, the linters for felt, 
cotton batting, etc., and the oil for the manu- 
facture of oleomargarine, compound lard, for 
culinary purposes, soap making, etc. The value 
of the exports of cotton-seed oil in 1907 amounted 
to $17,074,403, of which Austria, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and Mexico took the great- 
er portion. The exports of cotton-seed cake and 
meal in 1907 were 670,484 tons, valued at $17,- 
062,594, Denmark and Germany taking by far 
the greatest amount, using it Jargely for feed- 
ing dairy cows. 

WorRK OF THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE ON Corron. During the first session 
of the 60th Congress provision was made for the 
establishment by the Secretary of Agriculture 
of standards for the different grades of cotton, 
which were to be the official standards for the 
classification of cotton. The Department of Agri- 
culture had given much consideration to this 
subject and it was believed a basis for such a 
classification had been established. A board of 
cotton experts was appointed to assist in the 
final determination of the standards which by 
law are to be designated as middling fair, strict 
good middling, good middling, strict middling, 
middling, strict low middling, low middling, strict 
good ordinary, and good ordinary. Studies were 
also being made in the baling of American cot- 
ton, and it was hoped they will lead to an 
improvement in the methods of baling that are 
now the cause of immense losses. 

Successful investigations were being conducted 
in Arizona and southeastern California in the 
introduction and acclimatization of Egyptian cot- 
tons. The results up to 1908 showed the possi- 
bility of producing a fibre of satisfactory length, 
strength, and fineness, and the experimental 
tracts gave very high yields. The Department 
was carrying on extensive experiments on the 
improvement of varieties of cotton and of the 
methods of cotton culture, These included the 
introduction of new agra and varieties that 
possessed some desirable qualities and their use 
in breeding new varieties, breeding for resist- 
ance to disease, early maturity as a means of 
circumventing the boll weevil, etc. 

BoLL WEEVIL. Much attention was being 

aid to the boll weevil and some progress in 
its control was to be noted. This pest was in- 
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troduced into Texas from Mexico about 1892 
and it spread to the north and east at the 
average rate of about 50 miles per year. At the 
close of 1908 it had reached the Canadian River 
in Oklahoma and Arkansas on the north and 
Louisiana and Mississippi on the east. Its 
spread was checked somewhat by hot dry sum- 
mers and favored by cool moist ones. It was 
found possible to successfully grow cotton in in- 
fested regions by attention to cultural methods 
with included early-ripening varieties, check 
systems of planting, destruction of cotton stalks 
in autumn, and clean cultivation. Advantage 
also was being taken of predaceous and par- 
asitic insects, birds, and other natural enemies 
of the boll weevil, and they are being protected 
and distributed as rapidly and widely ag possi- 
ble. See ENTOMOLOGY. 


COTTON-SEED OIL AND COTTON PRO- 
DUCTS. See Corron. 


COUNTRY LIFE COMMISSION. See Aazi- 
CULTURE under Leading Events. 


COURT TENNIS. See RACQUETS 
Court TENNIS. 


COWS. See Srock RAISING. 


CREMATION OF GARBAGE. See Gar- 
BAGE AND REFUSE DISPOSAL. 


CRETE. An island in the Mediterranean, 
south of Greece. Area, 3327 square miles; pop- 
ulation (1900), 310,056, including 269,719 
Christians, 33,496 Mohammedans, 728 Jews, and 
6113 foreigners (3977 Greeks, 1075 Turks, 556 
Italians, 141 British, and 136 French). The 
principal towns, with their population in 1900, 
are Canea, the capital, 21,001; Candia (Herac- 
leion), 22,481; and Rethymo, 9311. In 1907-8 
there were 448 Christian primary schools, with 
30,149 pupils; 18 Mohammedan primary schools, 
with 1957 pupils; and 31 Christian secondary 
schools, with 4174 pupils. The chief products 
and exports are olive oil, raisins, carob-beans, 
wine, almonds, silk cocoons, skins, and soap. 
The imports are flour, textiles, leather, metal 
goods, rice, barley, sugar, coffee, etc. In 1906 
the imports amounted to 19,270,000 drachmas, 
and the exports to 17,391,000 (1 drachma equals 
19.3 cents). The trade is chiefly with Greece, 
Turkey, Austria-Hungary, and Great Britain. 
The length of telegraph line is 230 miles. Crete 
is nominally a Turkish dependency (see below), 
but is autonomous and pays no tribute. In 
1906 the four protecting Powers—Great Britain, 
Russia, France, and Italy—conferred upon the 
Greek King the right to propose the High Com- 
missioner, who is chief executive. The present 
incumbent is Alexander Thr. A. Zaimis, for- 
merly Prime Minister of Greece, who assumed 
office on October 1, 1906, for a term of five 
years. Foreign relations are controlled by the 
representatives of the protecting Powers at 
Athens. The Constitution of February, 1907, 
provides for an Assembly of 64 members elect- 
ed for two years. The High Commissioner ap- 
points his three Councillors, or Ministers, who 
may sit and speak in the Assembly, but have no 
vote unless they are deputies. The budget for 
1907-8 estimated the revenue at 5,930,332, and 
the expenditure at 5.905.980 drachmas. The 
public debt was 5,317,226 drachmas in 1907. 
The militia, service in which is obligatory, con- 
sists of 41 officers and 1000 men. The police 
force numbered 1301 in 1907. Both militia and 
police are under Greek officers. 


AND 
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History. The protecting Powers announced 
their decision in May that the international 
troops should gradually be withdrawn from the 
island. Some disturbance in Crete followed 
this announcement, and conflicts between Mo- 
hammedans and Christians were reported. The 
chief event of the year was the declaration on 
October 7 of union with Greece. The Cretan 
Chamber voted for union and appointed six 
commissioners who should govern the island in 
the name of the King of Greece until the Greek 
government was ready to take charge. The 
proclamation of union was immediately fol- 
lowed by protests from Turkey, and later (Oc- 
tober 28) by the promise of the Powers that the 
matter would be made the subject of negotia- 
tion with Turkey, provided order were main- 
tained on the island and the rights of the Mos- 
lems respected. See BALKAN QUESTION and 
TURKEY, paragraphs on History. 

CRETE, EXcAVATIONS IN. 
OGY. 


CRICKET. The Philadelphia team of crick- 
eters which visited Great Britain in July and 
August won seven out of the fourteen games 
played, one being a draw. In these games the 
jbatting of A. M. Wood and the bowling of J. 
B. King were especially noteworthy. Wood av- 
eraged 23.78 runs in 19 innings, and made a 
high score of 132, King took in all 115 wick- 
ets, with an average of 10.48 runs a wicket. 
The thirty-fourth annual match between the 
All-Philadelphia and the Canadian teams, held 
at Philadelphia on September 14 and 15, was 
won by the former team. In their second inn- 
ings the Canadians were all out for 116 runs 
as against the Philadelphians scoring 173 in 
their first innings. The Metropolitan District 
League championship in Class A was won by 
the Columbia Oval team, which had six vic- 
tories and no defeats. The Class B champion- 
ship was won by Manhattan. 


CROSS COUNTRY RUNNING AND MAB- 
ATHONS. Cross country running was very 
popular during 1908, more events of the kind 
being held than in any previous year. The 
Amateur Athletic Union’s junior and_ senior 
championships took place at Celtic Park, Long 
Island, on November 14. James J. Lee, of the 
Boston A. A., won the junior event, covering 
the distance of 6% miles in 36 minutes, 18 
seconds. The winning club in this event was 
the Trinity A. C., which scored a total of 78 
aah The senior championship was won by 

red Bellars, of the New York A. C., who cov- 
ered the distance in 34 minutes, 15 seconds. 
The Irish-American A. C. scored the most 
points, having six of the seven first places. 

The Intercollegiate Championship, held at 
Princeton, N. J., on November 21, had seventy- 
two starters, The winner was H. C. Young, of 
Cornell, whose time was 34 minutes, 14 sec- 
onds. G. A. Dull, of Michigan, finished second 
in 34 minutes, 16 seconds, and H. Jacques, of 
Harvard, third in 34 minutes, 20 seconds. The 
team scores were: Cornell, 29; Syracuse, 87; 
Harvard, 89; Yale, 90; Michigan, 105; Penn- 
sylvania, 134; Columbia, 188. Princeton failed 
to finish. In college dual runs Cornell and 
Harvard each defeated Yale, ond Carlisle de- 
feated Pennsylvania. 

On November 25, at Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, John J. Hayes, winner of the 
Marathon race at the Olympic games (q. V.), 
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was defeated by Dorando Pietri, Italy, the win- 
ner’s time being 2 hours, 44 minutes, 202-5 
seconds. On December 15, Dorando was in turn 
defeated by Tom Longboat, whose time was 2 
hours, 45 minutes, 52-5 seconds. The Mara- 
thon distance is 26 miles, 385 yards. 


CROWNINSHIELD, ARENT ScHUYLER. An 
American naval officer, died in Philadelphia, 
on May 27, 1908. He was born at Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., on March 14, 1843, and graduated at 
Annapolis in 1863. He took part in the two 
attacks on Fort Fisher while attached to the 
Ticonderoga during the Civil War. He became 
a lieutenant in 1866, lieutenant-commander in 
1868, commander in 1880, captain in 1894, and 
rear-admiral in 1902, retiring in 1903. Dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War he was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Naval Strategy. He com- 
manded the European squadron which was 
present in English waters in honor of the coro- 
nation of Edward VII in 1902. 

CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, American So- 
CIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF. An institution 
whose object is sufficiently indicated by its 
name, founded in 1866. The 42nd annual re- 
port, covering the year 1907, indicated that 
6567 complaints of alleged cruelty were inves- 
tigated during the year, resulting in 1015 ar- 
rests and prosecutions; 7861 animals were sus- 
pended from labor; 4419 horses, mules and other 
large animals were humanely destroyed; 108,619 
smal] animals, homeless or disabled past recov- 
ery, were also destroyed, and 1015 disabled 
horses and other large animals were removed in 
ambulances. The excess of expenses over in- 
come was $1,921.82. The Society received a 
bequest during the year of $6,687.50, and from 
members’ dues, donations and other sources, 
$113,861.05. The President is Alfred Wagstaff, 
and the Secretary, Richard Welling. The So- 
ciety has a handsome building at the corner of 
Madison Avenue and 26th Street, New York 
City. 

CRUELTY TO CHILDREN, New Yor«k So- 
CIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF. A society whose 
purpose is indicated by its name, organized in 
1874. During 1907 the Society received 15,892 
complaints and prosecuted 10,371 offenders, of 
whom 8456 were convicted. There were rescued 
from destitution and vicious surroundings, 9952 
children, and 8192 received care, food, and 
- elothing at the building of the Society. All 
complaints of neglected children are investi- 
gated by the Society and offenders against the 
law are vigorously prosecuted. A school of in- 
struction for prospective workers has been or- 
pane and is conducted in the building of the 
Society at 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
The President is John D. Lindsay, the Secre- 
tary and Superintendent, E. Fellows Jenkins. 


CRUISER-BATTLESHIPS. See BAtTTLe- 
SHIPS. 


CUBA. An island republic of the West In- 
dies, in 1908 under the protection of the United 
States. Area, 45,881 square miles. According to 
the census of 1907 the population numbered 2,048,- 
980. against 1,572,845 in 1895. The population 
in 1907 by provinces was as follows: Pinar del 
Rio, 240,372; Havana, 538,010; Matanzas, 239,- 
812; Santa Clara, 457,431; Camaguey, 118,269; 
Oriente, 455,086. The principal cities, with 
their populations in 1907, are: Havana, 297,- 
159; Santiago, 45,470; Matanzas, 36,009; Cien- 
fuegos, 30,100; Camaguey, 26,616; Cardenas, 
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24,280. The immigrants in 1905-6 numbered 
52,652; in 1906-7, 29,572; in 1907-8, 31,227, 
including in the last year 24,792 Spaniards, 
1928 Americans, 1438 British, and 107 Germans. 

MINING AND FISHING. The minerals include 
iron, Manganese, copper, gold, lead, zinc, coal, 
asphalt, asbestos, and graphite. Very few of 
the mines are worked. The exports of minerals 
to the United States during the year ending 
June 30, 1908, consisted of 3,520,679 pounds of 
copper ore, matte, and regulus, valued at $382,- 
460; 486,038 pounds of copper pigs, bars, in- 
gots, and plates, valued at $66,315; 646,443 tons 
of iron ore, valued at $2,275,625; and 20,331 
tons of manganese ore, valued at $182,972. The 
Spanish-American Iron Co., which is owned by 
the Pennsylvania Steel Co., owns the Mayari 
deposits, in the province of Oriente, which are 
estimated to contain 600,000,000 tons of iron 
ore. In 1908 the company had 1000 men en- 
gaged in the construction of its plants, a rail- 
way of I4 miles from the mountains to the 
coast, and harbor works on the Bay of Nipe. 
The Bethlehem Steel Co. acquired 875 acres 
about 12 miles east of Santiago, which are es- 
timated to contain 75,000,000 tons of iron ore, 
of which 2 per cent. is nickel and 1 per cent. 
chromium. The export of sponges to the United 
States in the same year was valued at $125,779. 
A valuable salt deposit was discovered in 1908 
in -the province of Matanzas, and preparations 
for working it were started. ‘The product 1s 

ure. 

AGRICULTURE. In the season 1906-7 sugar 
cane took up about 341,848 hectares (1 hectare 
equals 2.47 acres), against 301,440 in 1905-6. 
The output of crude sugar in 1906-7 was 1,444,- 
310 long tons, against 1,229,736 in 1905-6, For 
1907-8 the crude sugar output was estimated 
at 985,711 tons. The output of 1906-7 was 
valued at $72,134,999, against $60,328,753 in 
1905-6. The export of 1906-7 was 1,292,777 
long tons of raw sugar and 3311 tons of re- 
fined sugar, valued at $64,720,336, against 
1,180,615 tons in 1905-6, valued at $57,909,932. 
The production of molasses in 1906-7 was 46,- 
745,650 gallons, of which 34,532,005 gallons, 
valued at $936,789, were exported. The manu- 
facture of aguardiente (native rum or brandy) 
in 1906-7 amounted to 6,806,333 gallons, against 
4,683,562 in 1905-6; of alcohol, 2,954,809 gal- 
lons, against 2,843,548 in 1905-6. The value of 
the total exports of sugar and its products, in- 
cluding molasses, sweets, aguardiente, and other 
distilled products, was $66,012,642 in 1906-7, 
against $58,969,916 in 1905-6. The number of 
sugar mills in operation in 1906-7 was 184; in 
1907-8, 108. A statement made as to the own- 
ership of the sugar plantations, meaning those 
which produce sugar and not cane alone, as- 
signs 74 to Cubans, 76 to Europeans, and 36 to 
Americans. The American mills are of the most 
modern and efficient construction, many of the 
Cuban mills are of obsolete type, while the Eu- 
ropean mills take middle rank. Of the produc- 
tion of 1906-7, about 35 per cent. is assigned 
to the Cuban mills, 35 per cent. to the Euro- 
pean, and 30 per cent. to the American. The 
entire area suitable for growing sugar cane 18 
estimated at 15,451,000 acres. 

The output of tobacco in 1907 amounted to 
440,145 bales (to which the Vuelta Abajo con- 
tributed 234,012 bales), against 286,288 bales in 
1906. The exports of tobacco and tobacco manu- 
factures in 1907 were valued at $28,645,908, 
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against $36,702,585 in 1906, while the native con- 
sumption is estimated at $13,697,640 and $12,- 
334,154 during the two years, making the total 
crop value aggregate $42,343,548 in 1907 and 
$49,036,740 in 1906. Out of a total of 200,672 
bales of leaf tobacco exported in 1907 and 
valued at $14,960,933, the United States took 
180274. Of the 186,428,607 cigars sent abroad 
in 1907, worth $13,112,226 (out of a total pro- 
duction of 364,400,997), the United States re- 
ceived 61,869,131. The cigarette production in 
1907 was 227,299,494 packages, of which 16,505,- 
104, valued at $449,928, were exported and 210,- 
794,390 consumed locally. 

The production of oranges is rapidly ex- 
tending. For 1908 the crop was estimated at 
800,000 boxes. Until the three years before 1908 
large quantities of oranges were annually im- 
ported into Cuba from Florida and California, 
and while the scientific cultivation of the fruit 
was in its infancy, its development had been 
so rapid and generally profitable that it was be- 
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lieved that in another year the industry would 
progress sufficiently to supply the local demand 
The business of orange cul- 
ture in Cuba is almost entirely in the hands 
of Americans. Other important crops are cacao, 
which is carried on chiefly in the province of 
Oriente and is rapidly extending; pineapples, of 
which 957,412 crates were exported through the 
port of Havana during the first six months of 
1908; cocoanuts, bananas, coffee, corn, sweet po- 
tatoes, and hemp. On June 30, 1907, there were 
in Cuba, 2,584,877 head of cattle, 413,937 horses, 
50,637 mules, and 2810 donkeys. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE, The total imports in the 
fiscal year 1907-8 were valued at $96,993,134, 
and the total exports, $97,449,917, against $96.- 
668,889 and $110,764,937 respectively in 1906-7. 
The imports and exports of specie in 1907-8 were 
$1,835,787 and $14,675,020 respectively, against 
$66,306 and $4,047,909 respectively in 1906-7. The 
trade with the principal countries for these two 
years was as follows: 


Imports Exports 
1907-8 1906-7 1907-8 1906-7 
| 

$46,450,908 $48,192,672 | $81,338,327 $98,141,012 
8,346,912 9,500,962 2,726,006 2,211.504 
7,762,761 6,433,969 3,734,394 3,130,757 
8,816,910 8,286,973 1,006,029 413,306 
5,854,474 5,781,608 1,938,427 1,002,329 
14,550,912 13,639,130 5,143,671 4,446,223 
3,578,580 3,434,685 868,179 821,672 
1,163,778 1,398,996 692,984 508,135 


According to the United States returns for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, the total im- 
ports from Cuba were valued at $83,284,692, and 
the total exports to Cuba, $47,161,306. The 
values of the leading imports from Cuba were: 
Sugar, $58,320,582; leaf tobacco, $13,041,069; 
cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots, $4,163,269; iron 
ore, $2,275,625; mahogany and other cabinet 
woods, $693.840; bananas, $872,272. The values 
of the leading exports to Cuba were: Corn, $1,- 
230,241; wheat flour, $3,554,000; coal, $2,152.130; 
coffee, $1,468,347; cotton manufactures, $1,585,- 
196; eggs, $911,612; iron and steel manufactures, 
$8,183,119; boots and shoes, $2,577,966; meat 
and meat products, $6,163,601; milk, 3905,068; 
mineral oil, $999,903; vegetables, $1,021,743. 

COMMUNICATIONS. In 1906-7 the ports were 
entered by 4294 ocean-going vessels of 9,852,115 
tons, and 13,278 coasting vessels of 3,968,815 
tons. The merchant marine in 1907 consisted 
of 63 steamers of 47,118 tons, and 211 sailing 
vessels of 18,107 tons. The length of railway in 
1908 was 1897 miles. On February 14, 1908, the 
Provisional Governor decreed the appropriation 
of $1,007,750 towards the repair and extension of 
highways, roads, and bridges. 

GOVERNMENT. Since the resignation of Pres- 
ident Palma on September 28, 1906, the island 
was under the provisional government, headed 
first by Secretary W. H. Taft, and later by Gov- 
ernor C. E. Magoon (see History). On No- 
vember 14, 1908, José Miguel Gomez was elected 
President of the Republic. 

FINANCE, ETc. The budget for the fiscal year 
1907-8 estimated the revenue and expenditure at 
$25,466,325 and $23,309.539 respectively, and for 
1908-9 at $29,415,163 and $24,285,303 respectively. 


For the latter year the revenue from customs was 
estimated at $24,245,705; internal revenue, $778,- 
800; posts and telegraph, $860,872. The es- 
timated expenditure included $10,877,706 for ad- 
ministration, $3,431,900 for finance, $4,275,794 for 
public instruction, $3,257,878 for public works, 
and $1,289,095 for justice. 

ARMY. The military forces in Cuba during 
1908 consisted of a part of the United States 
army known as the “Army of Cuban Pacifica- 
tion.” The effective strength on June 30, 1908, 
was 6088 officers and men, of which there were 
326 officers and 4839 men of the army and 51 
officers and 827 men of the marine corps. The 
native army of Cuba consisted of about 5000 
men of the Rural Guard and Cuban artillery. 

HISTORY. 

The most important events in 1908 in the his- 
tory of Cuba, and indeed the most important 
and significant since the establishment of the 
Provisional government on September 29, 1906, 
were the elections held on August 1, and No- 
vember 14. These were taken to be the crucial 
test of the Provisional government and of the 
preparedness of the Cuban people for self govern- 
ment. As a preliminary to these elections and 
the establishment of self government for the isl- 
and, it had been decided in 1907 that a census 
should be taken. The date fixed was September 
30, 1907, and the census was completed on No- 
vember 14. The work of compiling and copying 
the results was carried on in the early part of 
1908 and by the end of March it was com- 
pleted. It was found that the number of per- 
sons entitled to vote at the elections was 419,342 
out of a total population of 2,048,980. These 
elections were the essential part of the plan of the 
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American government to end the Provisional 
government and turn the island over again to 
the Cuban people. On January 13, President 
Roosevelt made an order declaring that the Pro- 
visional government would terminate not later 
than February 1, 1909. The date was afterwards 
officially designated as January 28, 1909, a date 
sacred to Cuba as being the anniversary of the 
birth of José Marti, the apostle and martyr of 
Cuban independence. 

ELEcroRAL Law. The law under which the 
elections were conducted was promulgated on 
April 1, 1908, and again on September 11, 1908, 
with modifications which were made necessary by 
experience during the election on August Ist. 
The law was characterized by three distinguish- 
ing features: First, the system of permanent 
electoral boards, charged with the conduct of 
elections. Each municipality has a municipal 
electoral board of three members; each province 
a provincial electoral board of five members, and 
in addition there is a central electoral board in 
Havana, composed of five members, of which 
there are two political members representing the 
two leading political parties; the non-political 
members are officials of the judiciary, or dele- 

tes of the high schools or of the University. 

cond, the system of registration, which is not 
voluntary, but contemplates the keeping by the 
electoral boards of lists of persons in Cuba en- 
titled to vote. The basis for such lists was 
obtained by means of the population census of 
1907 and the lists are subject to correction by the 
boards throughout the year. Third, the sys- 
tem of proportional representation, according to 
which the parties are entitled to membership in 
the bodies to which the system is extended in 
proportion to the number of votes polled by each 
party. The constitution of Cuba grants the right 
of suffrage to every male citizen in the full en- 
joyment of his civic rights. This admits to the 
electorate a large proportion of illiterates. 

The Electoral Commission considered the de- 
sirability of establishing guarantees with refer- 
ence to this ignorant vote, but it was deemed 
inadvisable that such distinction should be made. 
In regard to the suffrage of aliens, 2 compromise 
was effected under which aliens, while not per- 
mitted to vote, were made eligible for election 
to the office of municipa] councilman. Foreign- 
ers were also made eligible in the municipal law 
for appointment as associate members of the 
municipal council committees. 

POLITICAL PARTIES. The early part of 1907 
saw the creation of the Conservative Party on 
the ruins of the old Moderate Party, and the 
division of the Liberal Party, which had car- 
ried on the revolution of 1906 that culminated 
in the establishment of the Provisional govern- 
ment. The split in the ranks of the Liberal 
Party was caused by the rival candidacy of 
Senator Alfredo Zayas and Major General José 
Miguel Gomez for the presidential nomination, 
and the two wee were commonly known as 
the Zayistas and Miguelistas. Each claimed to 
constitute the original Liberal Party and char- 
acterized the other branch as a dissident fac- 
tion; each perfected its organization, the Mig- 
uelistas designating themselves by the name of 
Historie Liberal Party. while the Zayistas clung 
to the name of Liberal Party. The Conserv- 
ative Party resolved to make no nomination for 
President or Vice-President until after the mu- 
nicipal elections. The National Independent 
Party, also organized locally, but soon cast its 
lot with the Zayistas. There were, in addition, 
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several local fusion and independent tickets. 
In the provincial elections, three of the recog- 
nized political parties, the National Conserva- 
tive, the Liberal and the Historic Liberal, nom- 
inated provincial tickets. In addition, there were 
independent provincial tickets in three prov- 
inces. The Conservative Party nominated mu- 
nicipal tickets in all but two of the 82 munici- 
palities, The Libera] Party had municipal tick- 
ets in 67 of the municipalities and the Historic 
Liberals made nominations in 69 municipalities. 

CAMPAIGN AND CANDIDATES. The campaign 
for provincial and municipal elections was car- 
ried on in the most orderly manner and would 
have done credit to any country. There was no 
discussion of platforms or of differences of prin- 
ciples, but the campaign was based entirely on 
the records of the parties and the personality of | 
the candidates. Notwithstanding the enthus- 
iasm which prevailed, the general tone of we 
campaign speeches was marked by a modera- 
tion for which party leaders, local as well as | 
national, deserve high credit. This preliminary — 
election offered a measure of strength between 
the Liberal factions and the result made the 
advantages of fusion patent. A compromise 
between the factions was effected and the com- 
bined party continued under the name of the 
Liberal Party. General José Miguel Gomez, 
who had led the wing which developed the great- 
est strength, was recognized as the presidential 
nominee of the party. The  vice-presidential 
candidate of the Miguelistas resigned and Sen- 
ator Alfredo Zayas, the leader of the other wing 
of the Liberal Party, was made the party’s 
nominee for Vice-President. The posts of sen- 
ators and representatives were also proportion- 
ately distributed. The Conservative Party. 
nominated General Mario Menocal for Presi- 
dent and Dr. Rafae] Montoro for Vice-President. 

General Gomez, the nominee of the Liberals 
for President, who distinguished himself in the 
Cuban War of Liberation against Spain, in which 
he attained the rank of major general, and has 
since been prominent in political affairs, was a 
member of the Cuban Constitutional Convention, 
Governor of Santa Clara Province, and was 
presidential candidate of his party against Es- 
trada Palma in 1905. Dr. Zayas, the vice-pres- 
idential candidate, is a lawyer of recognized 
ability. He was one of the most active con- 
spirators against Spain and was confined by 
the Spanish government in an African prison 
on account of his activities. Later he was a 
delegate to the Cuban National Convention and 
a member of the Cuban Senate. In 1905 he 
was the Liberal candidate for Vice-President. 
General Menocal, candidate of the Conservative 
Party for President, was one of the youngest 
major generals of the Cuban Army in the War 
of Liberation against Spain. He is an engineer, 
a graduate of Cornell University and manager 
of one of the largest sugar plantations in Cuba. 
In Spanish times he was Cuban Deputy of the 
Spanish Cortes, and Secretary of State inthe gov- 
ernment of autonomy which Spain gave Cuba 
in her efforts to stop the insurrection. In re- 
cent years he has been Cuban Minister to Eng- 
land and Germany. 

RESULTS OF THE ELECTIONS. The provincial 
and municipal elections, held on August Ist, 
were characterized by the same order which 
prevailed during the campaign. The entire vote 
cast was 269,132, or about 60 per cent. of the 
number of votes registered. Returns from the 
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provinces showed that the Conservatives had 
elected their candidates for governor in the 
rovinces of Pinar del Rio, Matanzas, and 
anta Clara; the Liberals in the provinces of 
Camaguey and Oriente. In the 82 municipal- 
ities the Conservatives elected 28 mayors, while 
the Historic Liberals elected 35, and the Lib- 
erals 18. The results of the election were quiet- 
ly accepted by all parties and the charges of 
fraud and intimidation, which had been so gen- 
eral in the previous elections, were conspicuous 
by their absence. It was universally conceded 
that no fairer election had ever been held. The 
elections of November 14 passed off as quietly 
as those of August 1. The independent vote 
proved to be a negligible quantity and the elec- 
tion may therefore be regarded as a fair test 
between the Conservatives and the Liberals. The 
result of the votes was as follows: Liberal, 
201,199; Conservatives, 130,256; or a Liberal 
majority of 70,943. The total vote cast in the 
election was 331,455. The Liberals carried each 
of the six provinces, but obtained the largest 
majorities in Havana, Santa Clara and Oriente 
provinces. The Liberal candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, General Gomez and 
Senator Zayas, were assured therefore the en- 
tire 107 electoral votes in the various presi- 
dential electoral assemblies when they should 
be convened. Under the rules of proportional 
representation, the Conservatives elected 32 
members of the Lower House of Congress and 
the Liberals 51. 

ASSUMPTION OF OFFICE BY LOCAL OFFICIALS. 

On October Ist the newly elected Provincial 
Governors and Councils, and Municipal Mayors 
and Councils entered upon office, and on the 
same date the new provincial and municipal 
laws provided by the Advisory Electoral Com- 
mission were put into effect. The occasion 
marked an important step toward the restora- 
tion of the government of the Republic to the 
Cuban people. It was also an occasion of spe- 
cial moment to the Cuban municipalities, for. 
owing to the failure of the Cuban Congress to 
make the necessary provisions, or to enact a 
municipal law, the Mayors and Municipal Coun- 
cilmen who took their seats on October 1, 1908, 
were the first town officials elected by the peo- 
ie since the municipal election held by the 
filitary government in 1901. Since that time 
vacancies have been filled by the Councilmen 
themselves or by the national government and 
the bitterness engendered by real and alleged 
irregularities in the making of such appoint- 
ments was a potent factor in the insurrection 
of 1906. 

CESSATION OF PROVINCIAL GOVERNORS AND 
CouncILs. From the beginning of the Provin- 
cial administration insistent demands had been 
received from all elements of the Liberal Party 
for the removal of the Provincial Councils elected 
at the 1905 elections. Under the law the Pro- 
vincial Governors and Councilmen hold office for 
four years, and one-half of the Council is re- 
newed every two years. One-half of the Coun- 
cil in office had been elected in 1903 and had 
taken their seats in 1904. The other half of 
' the Provincial Council had been elected in 1905 
and had assumed office in 1906. It was against 
the latter that criticisms were directed in view 
of the illegalities with which their election was 
tainted, but the necessities of local government 
made necessary their temporary retention. On 
April 6, 1908, the term of the Councilmen elected 
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in 1903 expired, leaving in office only those 
elected in 1905, not enough to constitute a legal 
quorum to do business. The requests for cessa- 
tion increased with the approach of the elections 
and in order to obviate possible embarrassment 
and avoid the suspicion that the influence of the 
National government was used to benefit any 
particular party, it wag considered advisable that 
the offices be vacated. The seats of the second 
half of the Provincial Councilmen were there- 
fore declared vacant and the powers of the Pro- 
vincia] Councils temporarily vested in the Pro- 
visional government. The resignation of thz 
Provincia] Governors was requested and accepted. 
For the vacancies created by the- retirement of 
the Provincial Governors officers of the United 
States army were appointed Acting Provincial 
Governors to hold office at the pleasure of the 
Provisional government until the installation of 
the governors chosen at the Provincial elections. 
The American officers so appointed continued to 
act until October 1, 1908, when the officials 
chosen at the election of August Ist entered 
upon office. 
LEGISLATIVE CONDITIONS. Since the estab- 
lishment of the Cuban Republic, the urgent 
necessity of the revision of the laws of Cuba 
has been continually felt. The great body of 
the Cuban law consists of provisions enacted for 
the Spanish Peninsula, subsequently extended to 
Cuba and later modified and amended by Royal 
Orders and Decrees, orders of the Military gov- 
ernment established by the United States, laws 
of the Cuban Congress and decrees of the Pro- 
visional Governor. Being laws provided for the 
country under a monarchical government, they 
are, in general, not in harmony and often quite 
at variance with the precepts of the extremely 
liberal constitution of the island. The Cuban Con- 
ress failed to make adequate responce for the 
emand for legislation under the Constitution. 
The lack of proper legislation was felt, particu- 
larly with respect to the municipal law. After 
the adoption of the Constitution, the municipal- 
ities continued to be governed by the Spanish 
Provincial municipal law of January 28, 1878. 
This law gave the central government super- 
vising control over the municipalities and was, 
therefore, in conflict with the spirit and letter 
of the Constitution, which grants the municipal- 
ities an unusual measure of autonomy. The 
efforts of the national authorities to enforce the 
municipal law in the absence of other provisions 
engendered animosities which contributed to the 
insurrection of 1906. Upon the establishment of 
the Provisional administration, provision was 
made for the execution of the legislative 
pees contained in the plan promulgated 
y the American Peace Commission in its nego- 
tiations carried on between the contending forces 
in September, 1906. It was known as an Ad- 
visory Commission and is composed of nine 
Cubans prominent in public life representing the 
several political parties, and three Americans. 
The Commission was first charged with the 
drafting of an Electoral Law, a Municipal Law, 
a Provincial Law, a Law organizing the Judi- 
ciary, and a Civil] Service Law. This programme 
was afterward extended to include other neces- 
sary laws. The provisions of the Electoral Law 
are noted above. The Organic Municipal Law 
was promulgated on May 29, 1908, and was put 
in force on October 1. 1908. Its distinguishing 
feature is that it represents an attempt to or- 
ganize a municipal government in harmony with . 
the Cuban Constitution. The Provincial Law 
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took effect also on October 1, 1908. This law 
takes the place of the Spanish law of the Prov- 
inces. It provides for the entire reorganization 
of the provincial governments and is drafted to 
accord with the provisions of the new Organic 
Municipal Law. The Judiciary Law was not 
promulgated, but was published for public 
criticism, and the observations deemed accept- 
able were incorporated in the project by the 
Commission. The Civil Service Law, too. 
wag not promulgated, but in December, 1908, 
a fina: draft was being prepared for submis- 
sion to the Provisional Governor. In its gen- 
eral plan the project follows the lines of the 
Civil Service Law of the United States. Among 
other important laws with which the Commis- 
sion was charged with drafting were the Law 
of Executive Power, the Law of Armed Forces, 
the Code of Military Justice, a Drainage and Ir- 
rigation Law, a Telephone Law, a Notarial Law, 
and a Game Law. The Commission was at work 
during the year on the revision of the penal code 
and new reforms in the granting of pardons. 

Law AND ORDER. The conditions of law and 
order on the island during the year were most 
gratifying. This was due, in a large measure, to 
the services of the Rural Guard, which, during 
the administration of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, has been put in a high state of efficiency. 
At the time of the establishment of the Pro- 
visional administration, the Rural Guard was 
found to be in a demoralized state and re- 
garded with disfavor and suspicion by the pub- 
lic on account of having been used as a polit- 
ical agency. A number of United States offi- 
cers were detailed to serve with the Guard, and 
largely through their efforts the personnel and 
spirit of the body was improved. One of the 
most important services rendered by this force 
was the complete suppression of brigandage 
which, for centuries had been a menace to peace- 
ful conditions on the Island. Several bandits 
were captured and sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment in 1908. 

R Events. Action was taken during the 
year on the option held by the State on cer- 
tain property belonging to the Catholic Church 
in the Province of Santiago de Cuba. This 
property was part of the estates belonging to 
monastic institutions and confiscated by the 
Spanish government. The State, in lieu of re- 
turning the property, made annual] appropria- 
tions to the clergy, but when such appropria- 
tion ceased on the separation of Church and 
State in 1899, the claim made by the Church 
to such of its properties as were still in the 
possession of the government was recognized as 
valid. Part of the property was therefore pur- 
chased outright by the State and options se- 
cured on the remainder. The Cuban Congress 
failed to act in the matter and these options 
were extended by agreement to June 30, 1907. 
One of them was upon certain property in the 
City. of Havana, occupied by the Havana Cus- 
toms House and other public offices, and the 
purchase was effected by the State on July 12, 
1907. The other was for property in the Prov- 
ince of Santiago and the option thereon was, 
in July, extended for one year, to June 30, 1908, 
The lump sum at which the Church agreed to 
sell the Santiago property was $535,000 and 
during the entire pe that the option ran, the 
State paid annually to the Church as rent for 
this property a sum equal to 3 per cent. of the 
option price. The Church authorities declined 
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to extend the option on the property for the 
third time and an investigation was carried on 
as to the advisability of taking advantage of 
the option or returning the property to the 
Church. The value of the property was found 
to be $360,900 and an offer was made to pur- 
chase for $210,000 such part of the property as 
was needed for public service or was settled 
by Cuban veterans, or, if the Church found this 
unacceptable, to purchase the entire property 
for $360,900, or otherwise to return the prop- 
erty and acquire by condemnation such _ por- 
tions as were urgently needed by the State. 
The Church ares to the second pian for pur- 
chase, and the purchase was carried into effect 
on July 18, 1908. 

Tomas Estrada Palma, first President of the 
Republic, died on November 4, 1908. Other 
distinguished patriots who died during the year 
were Generals Bernable Boza, March 17, and 
Rafael Portuondo, July 15. Both had _ been 
brigadier generals in the War of 1895-98. The 
former was a member of the Cuban Congress 
at the time of his death, and the latter was 
Speaker in the first House of Representatives 
of the Cuban Republic. 

CULBERTSON, James Coe. An American 
physician, died on June 4, 1908. He was born 
in Miami County, Ohio, on December 19, 1840, 
and graduated at the Bellevue College Hos- 
pital in 1865, having served as a private in 
the Fifth Ohio Infantry in 1861, as a hospital 
steward in 1862, and as an assistant surgeon, 
in the One Hundred and Thirty-seventh Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, in 1864. After the war 
he practiced medicine in Cincinnati, was editor 
and publisher of the Cincinnati Lancet-Clinic, 
after 1873; editor of the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association in 1891-93, and pro- 
fessor of the principles and practice of medi- 
cine in the Cincinnati College of Medicine and 
Surgery after September, 1893. He was an 
active promoter of the University of Cincin- 
nati, and secured the passage of the ordinance 
conveying to that institution the sixty-acre 
tract of land whereon its buildings now stand. 
He was also an active member of the Cincin- 
nati Board of Education, from May 1, 1896, 
and as such persistently and successfully ad- 
vocated the establishment of public play- 
grounds, free bathhouses and other public im- 
provements. 

CULLINAN DIAMOND. See DIamonps. 

CULLINGWORTH, CuarRles JAMES, An 
English physician, died on May 11, 1908. He 
was born in Leeds, on June 3, 1846, was edu- 
cated at Wesley College (1853-57), and at the 
Leeds School of Medicine (1861-65), and began 
to practice in 1865. After some general prac- 
tice he specialized in the diseases of women and 
in 1873-88 was surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital 
for Women, in Manchester. In 1888-1904 he 
was Obstetric physician at St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, in London, the gynecological] department 
of which reached a high degree of efficiency un- 
der his direction. He also served as examiner 
at the University of London in 1890-95, and at 
the University of Cambridge in 1896-1900; was 
president of the Obstetrical Society, of London, 
in 1897-98; Bradshaw lecturer, at the Royal 
College of Physicians in 1902, and Ingleby lec- 
turer at the University of London in 1904. 
His writings, which display much literary taste, 
include Oliver Wendell Holmes, and the Con- 
tagiousness of Puerperal Fever, the purely bio- 
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graphical features of which are noteworthy; 
Charles White, a Great Provincial Surgeon and 
Obstetrician of the 18th Century, and contribu- 
tions to Allbutt and Playfair’s System of 


Gynecology. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. A religious denomination, organized 
in 1810. A movement was begun in 1903 to 
merge the United Cumberland Presbyterian with 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. This effort culminated in 1906 in the 
vote of the majority in the Cumberland Assem- 
bly to adjourn sine die ag a separate Assembly. 
A large majority of those commissioners who op- 
posed the proposed union, emphasized their pro- 
test by continuing, as they claimed, the work of 
the Cumberland Assembly, thus eee the ma- 
jority vote. It is claimed by those who voted 
for the union that the church had becn merged 
with the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States of America, and that the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, as it was composed prior 
to 1906, does not exist. That body which re- 
fused to accept the union, on the other hand, 
claimed that the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church was not a new organization but was a 
continuation of the same church, organized in 
1810, notwithstanding the exit of nearly one- 
third of its membership and two-thirds of its 
preachers, who joined the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States of America. 

Litigation was being carried on in 1908 to de- 
termine the disposition of the property involved. 
During the year, five suits were decided, four of 
these being in favor of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church and one practically in favor of 
neither party inasmuch as the court held that in 
the form the suit appeared before them there 
were no property rights to be passed upon. 
These suits were ag follows: One in Kentucky 
lower courts in favor of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church; two in Indiana lower courts in 
favor of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church; 
one in the Texas Appellate Court, and one in 
the Illinois Supreme Court practically in favor of 
neither party as stated Neve. About 100,000 
communicants and 600 preachers remained in 
adherence to the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. Successful meetings were held during 
the year and accessions were made in larger 
numbers than before the disruption caused by 
the union movement. The 78th Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Genera] Assembly convened at Corsi- 
cana, Texas, on May 21, with a representative 
attendance. A denominational Young People’s 
Society was organized during the year. 

CUMMINS, Atrsert Barrp. An American 
politician, United States Senator (Republican) 
from Jowa. He was born at Carmichaels, Pa., 
on February 15, 1850, received an academic 
education at Waynesburg, Pa., and then took 
up surveying and was made chief engineer of 
the Cincinnati, Richmond & Fort Wayne Rail- 
road. He also studied law and was admitted to 
the Illinois bar in 1874, beginning his practice 
in Chicago. In 1878 he went to Iowa and ten 
years later was elected to the State Legislature. 
He was an unsuccessful candidate for United 
States Senator in 1894. From 1896 to 1900 he 
served on the Republican National Committee. 
He was elected governor in 1902 and re-elected 
in 1904 and 1906. In 1908 he was the candi- 
date of the tariff-revision faction of his party 
for the United States Senate against Willlam 
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B. Allison, who represented the “standpatters,” 
but was defeated in the primaries. Upon the 
death of Senator Allison, however, he again 
entered the field and on November 24 was 
elected Senator by the Legislature. Senator 
Cummins was for a time prominently mentioned 
for the Republican vice-presidential nomina- 
tion in 1908. See Iowa. 


CURACAO. A Dutch colony of the West 
India islands, including the islands of Curacao, 
Buen Ayre, Aruba, the southern part of St. 
Martin (the northern belonging to France), St. 
Eustache, and Saba. Total area, 436 square 
miles; total population, 53,376 in 1906. Wil- 
lemstad, the capital, on the island of Cura- 
cao, had 13,836 inhabitants in 1906. The prod- 
ucts are mainly sugar, tobacco, corn, and fruits. 
Gold and phosphate of lime are worked in 
Aruba. The imports and exports of the island 
of Curacao in 1906 amounted to 3,152,000 and 
493,000 florins respectively (1 florin equals 40.2 
cents). The trade of the Dutch West Indies is 
mainly with the United States, the imports from 
which (according to the U. S. returns) in 1907-8 
amounted to $706,210, and the exports to them, 
$361,966. The revenue and expenditure for 
1908 were estimated at 566,615 and 915,903 
florins respectively, the deficit being covered by 
the Netherlands. There is a garrison of 205, 
and a Dutch naval vessel is always cruising in 
adjacent waters. The Governor in 1908 was 
Jkhr. J. O. de Jong van Beek en Donk. On 
May 14, 1908, President Castro of Venezuela 
issued a decree that all goods hitherto trans- 
shipped at Willemstad should henceforth be 
transshipped at Puerto Cabello. A large part 
of the trade of Curacao was thus disorganized. 
A demonstration by a mob against the Venezue- 
lan consul at Willemstad resulted in his with- 
drawal from the island, and a boycott against 
Venezuelan goods was instituted by the mer- 
chants. See NETHERLANDS AND VENEZUELA. 


CURLING. The International match for 
the Gordon Medal was held at Montreal on 
February 7, Canada being represented by the 
Lachine Curling Club and the Royal Caledonian 
Curling Club, and the United States by the 
Grand National Curling Club and the Utica 
Curling Club. Canada won by the score of 49 
to 28. Other important matches were: Gordon 
Medal Match, Boston, January 30, won by the 
Thistle Curling Club; North against South of 
Scotland, Van Cortlandt Lake, N. Y., January 
11, won by North; Match for Silver Cup, pre- 
sented by Utica Curling Club, Van Cortlandé, 
N. Y., February 12, won by the Utica Curling 
Club; Mitchell Medal Match, Van Cortlandt, 
N. Y., January 28, won by J. F. Conley, of the 
Grand National Curling Club. In Canada the 
Victorian Jubilee trophy was won by the Mon- 
treal Club; the Governor-General’s prize by the 
Rideau Club; and the Montreal A. A. A. trophy 
by the Montreal Club. 


CURRENCY. Following the outbreak of 
the financial panic in Oct., 1907, the demand for 
a law providing for a more elastic currency be- 
came very insistent. The crisis once more im- 
pressed upon the country the inability of the 
national banks, the sole banks of issue, to ex- 
pand their circulation at a time of extreme 
money stringency. The authorized means at the 
disposal of the national government of increasing 
the money in circulation in times of temporary 
stringency were very limited, except as resort 
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was had to the extra-legal means of loaning 
government money to the banks free of interest. 
While almost one-fourth of a billion dollars was 
thus used in the 1907-8 stringency, with highly 
beneficial results, the United States Treasury 
could not be relied on for support at all times. 
Numerous schemes for reform were proposed. 
Some proposed a central United States bank 
with sole power to issue bank notes; others pro- 
posed the issue of emergency notes by national 
banks meeting certain standards, such notes to 
be based either on the general assets and credit 
of the bank, or upon approved securities de- 
posited with the Treasury; still others advo- 
cated a complete overhauling of the monetary 
system including a retirement of greenbacks, 
treasury notes and silver certificates. ‘Lhe 
scheme finally adopted by Congress, providing 
only for an emergency currency without attempt- 
ing a general reform of the banking and mone- 
tary systems, was incorporated in the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act, approved May 30. 

The provisions of the new law are as follows: 
(1) Any national bank with unimpaired capital, 
having bond-secured circulation of not less than 
40 per cent. of its capital and a cash surplus 
of not less than 20 per cent. of its capital, may 
secure additional circulation; (2) the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the Treasurer of the 
United States, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury are authorized to determine whether condi- 
tions require the issue of emergency circula- 
tion, to fix time and amount of issue, and to 
pass on security offered as the basis therefor; 
(3) the total circulation issued by any bank 
shall not exceed its capital and surplus and the 
total amount issued by all shall not exceed 
$500,000,000; (4) the emergency notes shall be 
guaranteed by the government, and shall be 
similar in character to present national bank 
notes; (5) they shall, however, bear a graduated 
tax of not more than 10 per cent. per annum, 
to insure their speedy retirement when the 
serious need for them ceases; (6) there shall be 
deposited in the Treasury lawful money equal 
to 10 per cent. of the emergency notes as a fund 
for the redemption of the notes of failed banks. 
The law provides two ways in which a national 
bank may secure emergency circulation, all the 
foregoing provisions applying to either method. 
The first method is through a national currency 
association and the second is directly. The law 
authorizes the formation of a national currency 
association by not less than ten national banks 
fulfilling the qualifications noted above, whose 
aggregate capital and surplus amounts to §$5,- 
000,000. Such banks must be from contiguous 
territory, only one association may be formed 
in the same city, and no bank may belong to 
more than one association. Any member bank 
may deposit with its currency association, in 
trust for the United States, State, county, city, 
town, or other municipal bonds of designated 
character; the bank will receive from the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, through its association, 
emergency notes equal to 90 per cent. of tne 
market value of such bonds. Moreover, a bank 
may deposit with its association two-name com- 
mercial paper of not more than four months 
time and representing actual business transac- 
tions and receive emergency notes equal to 75 
per cent. of their cash value; the notes based 
on commercial. paper shall not exceed 30 per 
cent. of the bank’s capital and surplus. The 
law makes the members of the currency associa- 
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tion jointly and severally liable for the redemp- 
tion of emergency notes issued to any member 
bank. By the second method of obtaining addi- 
tional notes, a bank deals directly with the 
national authorities. Any qualified national 
bank may deposit with the Treasury State, 
county, city, town, or other municipal bonds, 
but not commercial paper; if these are approved, 
the comptroller issues directly to the bank notes 
equal to 90 per cent. of their market value, but 
not more than their face value. Bonds accept- 
able are those of civil bodies that have not de- 
faulted in ten years and whose net debt does 
not exceed 10 per cent. of assessed valuation. 
This law further authorized a National Mone- 
tary Commission, to be composed of nine sena- 
tors and nine representatives, to investigate the 
monetary system and the banking and currency 
laws of the United States, and to report to Con- 
gress any changes deemed desirable. This com- 
Mission was given wide discretion in the calling 
of witnesses and in making inquiries in this 
country and abroad. During the summer and 
fall of 1908 this commission studied conditions 
at home and in Europe, but no report is ex- 
pected from it before 1910. Alli the provisions 
of this statute expire by limitation June 30, 
1914. 

As the provisions of this law were intended 
for use only in times of financial stress, it seems 
improbable that they will be called into use dur- 
ing the six years authorized. At tne close of 
the year only one currency association, that at 
Washington, D. C., had been formed. Some 
bankers have complained that the high tax on 
the emergency notes (5 per cent. annually the 
first month and increasing by one per cent. eacn 
month until 10 per cent. is reached) would not 
permit them to make a profit. In reply it is 
urged that banks are not expected to make a 
profit, but should be willing to pay something 
for such a safeguard against bankruptcy in 
times of panic as the law provides. The pro- 
vision for the issue of notes on the basis of two- 
name commercial paper is expected to be of 
especial advantage to farmers and merchants, if 
the law is called into use. One undoubted ad- 
vantage derived from the enactment of this law, 
and the discussion attending it, is the education 
of public opinion in the merits of an elastic 
currency and the soundness of a currency based 
on securities other than national bonds. 

During the fiscal year 1908 a new model for 
gold coins, designed by the eminent sculptor, 
Augustus St.-Gaudens, was brought into circu- 
lation. There were coined from the new designs 
$105,939,360 in double eagles and $4,829,060 in 
eagles. Another departure in coinage begun at 
the Philadelphia mint in Nov., 1908, was the use 
of a die which depresses the design below the 
face of the coin instead of raising it in relief 
above. This places the wear of the coin on the 
flat surface and not on the design and permits 
the coins to be easily stacked to a uniform 
height for counting. For the first time the rec- 
ords permit an accurate estimate of the cost of 
coining metal money. The average cost for one 
thousand coins was found to be $29.51 for double 
eagles, $13.93 for half-eagles, $9.80 for half dollars, 
$5.93 for quarter-dollars, $2.53 for dimes, $2.11 
for five-cent pieces, and $1.12 for pennies. The 
motto “In God we trust” was omitted from the 
new gold coins adopted early in the fiscal year, 
but on May 18 Congress required its restoration 
within thirty days. 
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The amount of money in circulation at the 
opening of the year, as estimated by the Treas- 
urer of the United States, was $3,078,989,000, a 
sum never before equalled. The amount in- 
creased slightly during January, after which it 
decreased until near the close of July. During 
August it rose again to the level of Jan. 1. On 
Dec. 1 it reached a new maximum of $3,117,- 
561,000, but fell to $3,092,315,000 on Jan. 1, 
1909. The per capita circulation on the latter 
date was estimated at $35.06, as compared wich 
$34.72 on June 30, 1908, and $32.22 on June 30, 
1907. The amount in circulation on the second 
day of November was distributed as follows: 
Gold coin (including bullion in the Treasury), 
$610,060,562; gold certificates, $807,246,389 ; 
standard silver dollars, $74,740,245; silver cer- 
tificates, $483,899,842; subsidiary silver, $131,- 
663,701; Treasury notes of 1890, $4,691,225; 
United States notes, $342,994,056; national bank 
notes, $643,202,001. As compared with Nov. 1, 
1907, gold certificates in circulation increased 
by $129,950,480; national bank notes by $48,- 
078,135; and gold by $35,601,476; while silver 
dollars decreased by $14,082,714 and treasury 
notes by $910,701. 

There were 266,306,572 pieces of paper cur- 
rency in circulation on Oct. 1, 1908. All of 
these must be redeemed and replaced when worn. 
It has been found that the average lifetime of 
United States paper currency Varies from 1.5 
years for silver certificates to 3.6 years for 
greenbacks and national bank notes. The aggre- 
gate cost of maintaining the paper money in 
1908 was $2,932,000, or an average of $.01571 
for each note issued and redeemed. See CLEAR- 
ING Houses and NATIONAL BANKS. 

According to the estimate of the director of 
the United States Mint, the total stock of 
money in the world on Jan. 1, 1908, was $14,- 
847,800,000, an increase of $567,800,000, as com- 
pared with Jan. 1, 1907. The stock of gold 
money Jan. 1, 1908, was estimated at $7,014,- 
600,000, an increase of $122,800,000 during 
1907. The silver money was estimated at $3,- 
530,700,000, as compared with $3,256,300,000 
one year previous. The aggregate uncovered 
paper money was estimated at $4,302,500,000, 
or $170,500,000 more than one year earlier. The 
distribution by leading nations was as follows, 
figures being given for thousands of dollars, ex- 
cept in the last column, which gives the esti- 
mated amount of money per capita: 
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Country Gold Silver > . 5 
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United States....... | $1,612,700 | $715,000 | $779,500 | $35.79 
Austria-Hungary .... 303,100 | 104,200 | 131.400 | 10.79 
Belgium .........0.. 0,800 38,100 .400 | 24.54 
Australia .........0. 159,300 10,000 a) 35.27 
ana SiS loteiound ae 66,300 6,700 61,200 | 22.37 
United Kingdom..... 564,500 | 116,800 | 117,400 | 17.90 
THOIA: Usvsceense seen 113,200 | 830,000 38,900 3.32 
PLANO: bes sddx ne vencns 926,400 | 411,100 | 261.400 | 40.68 
Germany .........4. 1,044,400 | 223,500 | 277,100 | 25.49 
Ttaly® csssawowa casaeean. 258,200 41,600 | 160,400] 13.65 
sonar 95,800 64,400 | 103,700 4.85 
ussia 917,300 78,100 fa) 6.94 
SPai bdvieedssstcuce 87,800 | 173,700 99,100 | 18.39 
Argentina ........... 39,800 (a) 239,600 | 63.23 


(a) No information. 

CURTIS, AuFrREeD ALLEN. AN American 
Roman Catholic bishop and Vicar-General of 
Baltimore, died on July 11, 1908. He was born 
in Somerset County, Md., on July 4, 1831; in 
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1856 was ordained a deacon in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and in 1859 was advanced to 
the priesthood in that church. For nearly ten 
years he was rector of Mount Calvary Church, 
Baltimore, but in 1870 resigned from the Epis- 
copal Church and two years later was received 
into the Roman Catholic Church. In 1874 he 
was ordained priest and was appointed assistant 
at the Baltimore Cathedral and private secre- 
tary to the archbishop. He was consecrated 
Bishop of Wilmington, Del., in 1886 and ten 
years afterward was made resident bishop, also 
receiving the titular see of Edinus. He served 
as bishop administrator of Wilmington until 
1892. In 1898 he was appointed vicar-general 
of Baltimore by Cardinal Gibbons, which post- 
tion he filled until a few days before his death. 


CUTCHEON, Byron M. An American s0l- 
dier and politician, died at Ypsilanti, Mich., on 
April 12, 1908. He was born in Pembroke, 
N. H., on May 11, 1836, removed to Michigan 
in 1857 and in 1861 graduated at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. He joined the Twentieth 
Michigan volunteers as a second lieutenant in 
1862, and rose to be colonel of that regiment 
and later of the Twenty-seventh Michigan, and 
brevet brigadier general of volunteers. He was 
twice wounded at Spottsylvania and received 
the Congressional Medal of Honor for gallantry 
in battle. After the war he was active in Re- 
publican politics in Michigan for many years 
and was a member of Congress from 1883 to 
1891. 

CYCLING. New professional records were 
made in 1908 by A. J. Clarke, F. L. Kramer, 
and John Bedell. Clarke rode the half-mile, un- 
aced, against time, in 50 2/5 seconds, and the 
half-mile handicap in 51 1/5 seconds; Kramer 
rode the one-third mile handicap in 38 seconds, 
and the 25-mile competition in 57 minutes, 
26 3/5 seconds; and Bedell rode 10 miles in 
competition in 20 minutes, 4 3/5 seconds. In 
professional tandem competitions (flying start), 
Kramer and Folger covered one mile in 1 minute 
and 51 seconds and two miles in 3 minutes, 
46 2/5 seconds, and Mayer and Clarke covered 
five miles in 9 minutes, 50 3/5 seconds. The 
professional sprint champianship was won by F. 
L. Kramer, who scored a total of 20 points. W. 
A. Bardgett was second, with 11 points. Hugh 
McClean won the professional paced champion- 
ship with a total of 110 points, James F. 
Moran being second with 50 points. The 100- 
kilometre world’s professional paced champion- 
ship, held at Berlin, Germany, Aug. 2, was won 
by F. Ryser, whose time was 1 hour, 22 minutes, 
3 seconds. The record for this distance, ] hour, 
34 seconds, was made by A. E. Wills, at Munich, 
Aug. 17, 1908. The six-day race, held in New 
York, in December, was won by MacFarland and 
Moran. Three teams, MacFarland-Moran, Rutt- 
Stol, and Hill-DeMara, were tied for first place, 
and a mile sprint was necessary to decide the 
winner. In this sprint MacFarland finished 
first, Rutt second, and DeMara third. The dis- 
tance covered, 2,737 miles, 1 lap, broke the rec- 
ord of 2,733 miles, 4 laps, made by Miller and 
Waller in 1899. The twentieth annual twenty- 
five mile Irvington-Milburn road race was won 
by George Lockner, of Syracuse, N. Y., with a 
414 minute handicap. In amateur competition, 
unpaced, P. Lawrence established a record for 
two miles of 3 minutes, 53 2/5 seconds, and H. 
McCormick made a record in the five-mile of 10 
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minutes, 31 seconds. Other new amateur rec- 
ords, all of which were made against time, were: 
1/4-mile, 24 4/5 seconds, A. Crebs; 14-mile, 53 1/5 
seconds, P. Lawrence; 34-mile, 1 minute, 23 3/5 
seconds, P. Lawrence; 1l-mile, 1 minute, 55 min- 
utes, P. Giles; 2-mile, 4 minutes, 9 seconds, 
Giles; 3-mile, 6 minutes, 25 3/5 seconds, Giles; 
4-mile, 8 minutes, 51 2/5 seconds, Giles; 5- 
mile, 11 minutes, 9 seconds, Giles. The amateur 
sprint championship was won by C. H. Stein, 
with 17 points; F. Hill being second, with 10 
points. 

CYPRUS. The third largest island in the 
Mediterranean, 60 miles from the coast of Asia 
Minor, 38 miles from the coast of Syria, and 238 
miles from Port Said, at the entrance of the 
Suez Canal. Area, 3584 square miles. Popula- 
tion (1901), 237,022, including 182,739 Greek- 
Christians, 51,309 Mohammedans, and 2974 Ar- 
menians, Maronites, and members of other sects; 
in 1907, it was estimated at 249,250. The popu- 
lation of the principal towns in 190] was: 
Nicosia, the capital, 14,752; Limassol, 8,298; 
Larnaca, 7,964; Famagusta, 3,825; Papho, 3,134; 
Kyrenia, 1.336. In 1906-7 there were 526 ele- 
mentary schools with 27,049 pupils (5,364 Mos- 
lem), besides a gymnasium and high schools. 
Most of the elementary schools receive govern- 
ment aid. The products in 1906 were: Wheat, 
2,384,504 bushels; barley, 2,731,199; oats, 355,- 
002; vetches, 342,579 bushels. Other important 
products are silk cocoons, cotton, grapes, olives, 
linseed, carob-beans, wool, cheese, hides, and 
fruits. The cotton export in 1906-7 was 1,606,- 
505 pounds; in 1907-8, 562,800 pounds. The ex- 
port of wine in 1907 was 962,672 gallons, mainly 
to Egypt; of spirits, 49,882 gallons, mainly to 
Turkey. In 1906 there were 253,138 sheep, 
248,439 goats, besides cattle, horses, asses, and 
mules. Copper and asbestos mines are worked. 
In 1907 the imports amounted to £702,893 
(£194,074 from Great Britain), and the exports, 
£635,055 (£198,265 to Great Britain). There is 
a railway from Famagusta to Morphon, 61 miles. 
The inner harbor of Famagusta was made ac- 
cessible to steamers in 1906. The island 18 
nominally a Turkish possession, paying an 
annual tribute of £92,800 and 4,166,220 okes of 


salt to the Porte (1 oke=2.8 lbs.). The rev- 
enue in 1907-8 was £311,810; expenditures, 
£203,029. The deficit caused by the Turkish 


tribute is made good from imperial grants-in-aid 
(£28,000 in 1906-7) and loans. The garrison 
numbers 123; the police force, 778. The British 
High Commissioner in 1908 was Sir C. A. King- 
Harman. Riots having occurred as the result 
on the appointment of the Bishop of Kyrenia 
as Archbishop of Cyprus, martial law was pro- 
claimed on April 10. The difficulty arose out of 
a disputed election and the appointment was 
very unpopular, but after the proclamation of 
martial law the trouble soon subsided. At the 
end of the year agitation for annexation by 
Greece was reported among the Greeks as a re- 
sult of the Cretan proclamation of union with 
Greece. 

DAHOMEY. A French colony in West 
Africa, with about 70 miles of coast and an ex- 
tensive hinterland northwards. In 1907 the dis- 
tricts of Fada, N’Gourma, and Say, comprising 
about 24,000 square miles, were transferred to 
the colony of the Upper Senegal-Niger (q. v.). 
The boundary line from the sea to the Niger, 
separating it from the British colony of north- 
ern Nigeria (q. v.), was determined by the 
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Anglo-French treaty of Oct., 1906. The area is 
about 60,000 square miles, and the population 
(1907), 635,971. The capital and chief trading 
centre is Porto Novo, 50,000 inhabitants. The 
principal agricultural products are maize, 
manioc, yams, and potatoes. In 1907 there were 
exported 60 tons of cotton. There is a ginning 
station at Abomey, another at Cotonou, and a 
third was erected by the Colonial Cotton Asso- 
ciation at Savé. The industry is still in an ex- 
perimental stage. ‘1ne forests contain baobab 
trees, cocoanut trees, and oil palms. Palm- 
kernels and palm-oil are the principal exports. 
In 1907, imports amounted to 11,655,312 francs, 
and exports, 9,670,983; in the trade with France 
imports and exports amounted to 3,200,000 and 
3,907,000 francs respectively. In 1908 there 
were 166 miles of railway open. Telegraphs ex- 
tend as far as the Niger and Senegal, their 
length in Dahomey being over 1730 miles. The 
colony is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, 
who is under the Governor-General of French 
West Africa (q. v.). 

DAILEY, Peter F. An American comedian, 
died on May 23, 1908. He was born in New 
York City about 1863. In 1876 he appeared as 
a dancer at the old Globe Theatre, New York 
City; he then joined a travelling circus, as a 
clown, and shortly afterwards entered vaude- 
ville. He played with the Howard Atheneum 
Company in 1878-81; later appeared in Evange- 
line; and for several years played under Augus- 
tin Daly’s management. After appearing with 
May Irwin and James T. Powers and in leading 
réles, in 1896 he joined Weber & Ficlds’ Bur- 
lesque Company, with whom he remained during 
the next four years. He achieved great succoss 
in their burlesques of current plays, becom- 
ing especially well known for his peculiar ap- 
titude in extemporizing lines and humorous sit- 
uations. He left Weber & Fields in 1900 to 
appear under Frank McKee’s management, but 
rejoined them in 1901. Upon the breaking up 
of the Weber & Fields company in 1905, he 
was a star for a short time, and then went into 
vaudeville. In Jan., 1908, he joined Weber’s 
company, and at the time of his death was ap- 
pearing in Weber’s burlesque of The Merry 
Widow. 


DAIRYING. The number of milch cows in 
the United States on Jan. 1, 1909, was 217,000,- 
000, an increase of 526,000 since Jan. 1, 1908. 
The average price per head in 1908 was $32.36, 
in 1907, $30.67. The total value of milch cows 
in 1908 was $702,945,000, as against $520,880,- 
000 of the previous year. This increase in value 
was due to the natural growth of the dairy in- 
dustry and to the improvement of the quality of 
the cows kept by dairymen. The value of dairy 
products had been constantly increasing for 
many years. In 1908 it amounted to nearly 
$800,000,000. In some sections of the country 
dairying was not as profitable in 1908 as in 
some previous years, for the increase in the price 
of milk and milk products did not keep pace 
with the increase in the price of feeding stuffs. 
According to the report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture the wholesale milk prices at Chicago 
and New York, respectively, were 10.5 cents and 
10.12 cents per gallon in 1899, 12.24 and 11.76 
cents in 1905, 14.375 and 12.886 cents in 1907, 
and 15.16 and 16.63 cents in 1908. The mean 
factory price of Elgin butter was 19.66 cents in 
1899, 28.5 cents in 1907, and 27.16 cents in 1908. 
The average price in New York for faney, large, 
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colored cheese was 13.53 cents in 1908, and 
13.99 cents in 1907. 

In the United States there were about 6,000 
creameries for butter-making, 5,000 cheese fac- 
tories, 1,000 combined factories and centralizers, 
and 150 condensed milk plants. In Canada there 
were 575 creameries, 1,200 cheese factories, 540 
combined factories, and 1,400 syndicates ani 
syndicate factories. During 1908 there were ex- 
ported from the United States 8,918,091 Ibs. of 
butter, valued at $1,884,244; 10,190,843 lbs. of 
cheese, valued at $1,270,557; and milk to the 
value of $1,997,689. During the same period 
there were imported 261,161 lbs. of butter, valued 
at $73,384; 33,793,726 Ibs. of cheese, valued at 
$5,627,894; and milk valued at $14,000. 

The financial stress in the fall of 1907 af- 
fected dairy products much less than it did 
many other commodities. It reduced consump- 
tion to a slight extent, but there was a reduced 
production, so that prices were comparatively 
firm. The high price of feeds tended to reduce 
the profit of the milk producer who does not 
feed home-grown crops and, though the price of 
milk was much higher than ten years ago, it 
costs more to produce it because feed was 
higher and competent help was hard to get, 
while State and city nealth officials had become 
more exacting and require milk to be produced 
under sanitary conditions. These conditions 
were driving some dairymen out of business and 
caused others to reduce the size of their herds. 
In some respects this has been a gain to both 
producer and consumer. The producer in the 
past had kept too many “boarder” cows that 
did not produce enough milk to pay for their 
feed. The high cost of production compelled 
the dairyman to test his cows and weed out the 
poorest individuals. In many cases the herd 
left, though reduced in numbers, was affording 
the owner a larger profit than before. Again, 
the producer who had formerly bought a large 
proportion of his feed, was forced to cast about 


' for crops that could be grown on his own farm, 


~ 


and many a dairyman discovered that at the 
prevailing prices the profit came from raising 
the crop rather than in feeding it out. 

At the Tennessee Experiment Station it was 
found that a ton of soy bean hay yields 560 
Ibs. of beans and 1,440 Ibs. of straw, can be pro- 
duced for $7.00, and has a higher feeding value 
for dairy cows than a ton of alfalfa hay which 
costs $20-$25 in the market. Cow pea hay was 
proved to be a cheap and valuable feed. These 
and other results obtained at a number of ex- 
periment stations demonstrated the advantage 
of feeding home-grown crops and agreed with 
the experience of practical farmers. 

The consumer of milk, though paying more 
than formerly, is getting a purer product. 
Physicians and scientists were arousing public 
opinion as to the importance of having sanitary 
milk. It was generally accepted by physicians 
that tuberculosis was seldom, if ever, contracted 
by inhaling the bacilli. It is contracted by 
eating or drinking contaminated food products. 
Milk containing tuberculosis germs is probably 
the most common means of spreading this and 
some other diseases. It was demonstrated that 
tubercle bacilli will live in butter kept in cold 
storage under ordinary commercial conditions 
for 153 days. After remaining in butter 133 
days, or in cheese 111 days, they are capable 
of causing fatal tuberculosis when injected into 
guinea pigs. Milk exposed to flies has been 
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found to contain many more gas-forming bac- 
teria than when kept in a covered receptacle. 
Large numbers of these germs may excite acute 
diarrhea in children. The necessity for the 
proper treatment of milk should be apparent to 
everyone, but there are still too many careless 
dairymen. The unsanitary barn and dairy- 
house, however, seems to be doomed, for the 
educational campaign for pure milk is driving 
the ignorant and careless dairyman out of busi- 
ness. The most radical step undertaken oc- 
curred in Chicago where every pint or pound 
of milk or milk products sold after Jan. 1, 
1909, must be pasteurized or must come from 
cows that have successfully passed the tuberculin 
test. 

There was a good supply of low grade dairy 
products, but there was a constantly increasing 
demand for first class butter, cheese, and sani- 
tary milk. But it costs more to produce the 
quality demanded and prices were not thought 
likely to be as low for many years to come as 
they had been in the past. The demand for 
pasteurized milk necessitated some method for 
determining whether or not the milk had been 
so treated. Many tests were proposed, among them 
guaiac, orthol, ursol, methylene blue, formalin 
and other reagents, but the Storch method of using 
paraphenylendiamine was the test generally pre- 
ferred in the United States. All of these 
methods were based on the fact that the re- 
agents used produce colors when oxydase is 
present in milk. Heating destroys oxydase and 
in that case no reaction takes place. New 
methods have been devised for estimating the 
leucocyte and bacterial contents of milk. The 
determination of species of bacteria in milk is 
difficult, because many species are variable in 
form and character. The decimal system of 
recording the reaction of pure cultures of bac- 
teria adopted by the American Society of Bac- 
teriologists simplified this problem. At the ex- 
periment station at Geneva, N. Y., this system 
was used in studying the bacterial flora of 
cheddar cheese and the “pure cultures fell into 
their allotted places with mathematical pre- 
cision.” 

At a conference called by the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia the following classi- 
fication of market milk was adopted: (1) The 
term “certified milk” should be limited to milk 
produced at dairies subjected to periodic inspec- 
tion and whose products are subjected to frequent 
analysis (2) “inspected milk” should be limited 
to clean raw milk from healthy cows as deter- 
mined by the tuberculin test and physical ex- 
amination by a qualified veterinarian, (3) 
“pasteurized milk” should be applied to milk 
from dairies not able to comply with the re- 
quirements specified for classes 1 and 2 and 
should be pasteurized before being sold. Pas- 
teurizing should not be the goal for which 
the dairyman should aim. It is better to keep 
the germs out than to kill them after they 
have contaminated the milk. Moreover, pas- 
teurized milk if kept for some time may con- 
tain poisons formed by bacteria not killed by 
heating. The danger is often unsuspected, for 
such milk may not be sour. Evans and Cope, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, showed that 
poison-forming species are often destroyed even 
when milk is not heated; that raw milk is to 
some extent a germicide; and that pasteurizing 
should be looked upon as an evil necessity. 
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Many experiments have been made at the 
State stations with reference to the manufac- 
ture of butter and cheese. At the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station cheese made from pasteur- 
ized milk was of a more uniform flavor than 
when made from raw milk. Prof. Jensen, of 
Denmark, as a result of his investigations, ex- 
pressed his opinion that the feed can influence 
the quality of the cheese, but that this influence 
is an indirect bacteriological one rather than 
chemical. The influence of feed on the quality 
of the product is probably of greater import- 
ance in cheese-making than in the manufacture 
of butter. Under the Pure Foods and Drugs 
Act all cheese made from curd that has been 
soaked in water must be labelled “soaked curd 
cheese.” The Department of Agriculture dem- 
onstrated that butter made from pasteurized 
cream without any fermentation has superior 
keeping qualities; that by paraffining butter 
tubs there is less loss in weight than when 
tubs are untreated. Among the important works 
during the year are: The Business of Dairying, 
by C. B. Lane (New York); Milk and Its Re- 
lation to the Public Health, Bulletin No. 41. 
Hygienic Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 


DALAT LAMA. See Cuina, History. 


DAMS. (THE Lacuna Dam on the Colorado) 
River, part of the Yuma irrigation project of 
the United States Reclamation Service, of which 
undertaking about 62 per cent. was completed in 
1908, was being built for the purpose of furnish- 
ing water to the valley lands adjacent to the Col- 
rado and Gila Rivers near Yuma, Arizona. The 
dam is located at Laguna, about 12 miles above 
Yuma, where the valley is a little less than a 
mile wide and where the discharge varies 
throughout the year between 4,000 and 100,000 
cubic feet per second. No bed rock has been found 
here, so that the sand and silt must be used as a 
foundation upon which to build the structure. 
The dam proper consists of 3 concrete walls, 4,- 
800 feet long, spaced 57 and 93 feet apart, and 
which extend from one bluff to the other on 
opposite sides of the river. The crest wall, which 
rests upon six inch sheet piling, 12 to 20 feet 
long, will be 19 feet above the bed of the stream, 
and thus raise the water level 10 feet, besides 
backing it up for a distance of ten miles, and 
forming a settling basin of 8 square miles area. 
The lower or apron wall is to be below ordinary 
low water, while the space between walls is to 
be filled in with stone, and covered with an 18 
inch capping of concrete, the stone also being 
placed for a distance of 40 feet down stream. A 
pile trestle was to be carried across the openings 
between the completed ends when nearly finished, 
and from this rock will be dumped at low 
water to close up the gap, while the river will 
be diverted from the main channel through the 
by-pass sluice-ways that have been driven 
through rock at each end of the dam. Behind a 
protection thus built the gap will be closed in 
the main dam before a flood arrives. Such pre- 
parations for the closing of the river were com- 
pleted Dec. 9, 1908, and the dumping of rock was 
begun. At noon, on Dec. 21, 1908, the river was 
entirely diverted, and the closure subsequently 
successfully withstood a flood in the river of 
40,000 cubic feet per second. 

PATHFINDER Dam. The Pathfinder Dam, which 
is part of the North Platte project of the United 
States Reclamation Service and of which 97.5 

er cent. was completed in 1908, was one of the 
rgest being built by the government. It is 
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located in Wyoming on the North Platte about 
3 miles below its junction with the Sweetwater 
River, and 45 miles southwest of Caspa. At the 
site the canyon is 190 feet deep, only 80 feet 
wide at the bottom, and 180 feet at the top. The 
dam is built of cyclopean rubble masonry, is 218 
feet high to the top of the parapet, 10 feet thick 
at the top, 94 feet at the base, was to be 
completed in 1909, and was designed to im- 
pound 326,000,000,000 gallons. 

RooSEVELT DaM. The Roosevelt Dam near 
Phenix, Arizona, part of the Salt River pro- 
ject of the United States Reclamation Service. 
of which 75 per cent. was completed at the 
end of 1908, was one of the greatest struc- 
tures of the kind in the world. It is 1,080 
feet long, 284 feet high, with a maximum water 
depth of 242 feet, and provides storage for l,- 
284,000 acre feet. During the one month of 
Dec., 1908, 12,500 cubic yards of masonry were 
orgie bringing the acreage elevation up to 85 
eet. 

BELLE FourcHe Dam. The Belle Fourche 
Dam on Owl Creek, South Dakota, a very 
large earth structure which was being built 
by the United States Reclamation Service, 
in connection with the irrigation project of 
the same name, and of which about 65 per 
cent. was completed in 1908. It was to be 
6,500 feet long, with a maximum height of 
115 feet. The earth body is adobe clay, 
which is deposited wet in 6 inch layers, and 
rolled. The total volume is 1,600,000 cubic 
yards and it was being handled by steam shovels, 
dump cars, dump wagons, and elevating graders. 

Proposep SacanpoGa Dam. A dam and reser- 
voir was proposed by the State of New York, for 
the Sacandoga River, near Conklinville, Sara- 
toga County, which, if built, would flood some 
40 square miles or an area nearly equal to that 
of Lake George, store 26,000,000,000 cubic feet 
of water, produce 50,000 H.P., and increase 
considerably the dry weather horsepower on the 
Hudson River below. The dam, constructed b 
hydraulic means, would be founded on fine sand, 
with a concrete core wall and sheet piling. By 
it the water would be backed up as far as North- 
ville, flood a number of small southern Adi- 
rondack settlements, and about 4 miles of the 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville Railroad. 

The State of New York proposed to build a 
dam on the Genesee River at Portageville, just 
above Letchworth Park, to store 18,000,000,000 
cubic feet of water, provide 32,000 H.P. and 
add 14,000 H.P. to that already developed at 
Rochester. In addition, it would prevent flood 
damage on the Genesee flats, and to property in 
Rochester, besides affording dry weather sewage 
dilution which would relieve the City of the ex- 
pense of constructing a trunk sewer. The struc- 
ture would be of concrete 160 feet high, 1,200 
feet long on the crest, be curved in plan, and 
form a lake 15 square miles. 

FAILURE OF THE HavuseR LAKE Dam. The 
Hauser Lake Dam on the Missouri River 18 
miles below Helena, Mont., built of steel, failed 
on April 14, 1908 due to floods. Little damage 
was done other than that to the structure as the 
river passes through canyons for 28 miles be- 
low the site. It was estimated that the dam 
would take 6 months to rebuild and cost $250,- 
000. Borings for the rebuilding were begun later 
in the year. The failure was caused by the un- 
dermining of the foundation and the giving way 
of a section of the steel work, which gap in- 
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creased in size till it had reached a length of 500 
feet. The proposed new dam was to be of concrete. 
Dams. It was stated that the great dam at 
Austin, Texas, which failed in 1900, might be 
rebuilt, and with that end in view diamond 
drills were put to work so that a correct idea of 
the material beneath the dam site might be ob- 
tained. The Cataract dam at Sydney, New 
South Wales, which was erected to increase the 
stored water supply, is constructed of cyclopean 
rubble principally, the blocks, weighing from 2 
to 414 tons, being set in mortar, and packed 
round with concrete. The following are the 
principal dimensions: Length, 811 ft.; height 
above river bed, 157 ft.; top width, 1614 ft.; 
bottom width, 158 ft.; maximum depth of 
stored water, 150 ft.; storage capacity, nearly 
26,000,000,000 gals.; and cost, $1,600,000. 


DANBURY HATTERS’ CASE. See Boy- 
COTT. 


DANIELS, Grorce Henry. One of the most 
widely known railroad men in the United 
States, and an ex-general passenger agent of 
the New York Central Railroad, died at Lake 
Placid, N. Y., on July 1, 1908. He was born 
at Hampshire, I]]., on Dec. I, 1842, and from 
the age of fifteen until his retirement from 
active service in May, 1907, devoted his entire 
business life to railroading. He was, in turn, 
in the engineering corps of the North Missouri 
Railroad, general freight and passenger agent 
of the Chicago and Pacific Railroad, general 
ticket agent of the Wabash, St. Louis and Pa- 
cific Railroad, commissioner of the Iowa Trunk 
Line Association, commissioner of the Colorado 
‘Traffic Association and Passenger Committee, 
later merged into tue Central Traffic Associa- 
tion, which he served as vice-chairman, and 
chairman of the Chicago Eastbound Passenger 
Committee. In 1899 he was appointed general 
passenger agent of the New York Central Rail- 
road, where his administration was marked by 
greatly improved traffic facilities and the intro- 
duction of many effective reforms and innova- 
tions in the way of advertising. 


DANISH ANTILLES. See Denmanrx. 


DANISH COLONIES. See DENMARK. 


DANISH WEST INDIES. See DENMARK. 
Danish Colonies. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. An institution 
of higher learning at Hanover, N. H., founded 
in 1769. The attendance in 1907-8 was 1,217. 
In the autumn of 1908 it showed a still further 
increase, 1,233. During the year 1907-8 the 
new medical laboratories were completed and 
added to the college plant. ‘Another large dor- 
mitory, accommodating more than 100 men, was 
completed and put to use. The dormitories of 
the college now accommodate more than 1,000 
men. Rollins Chapel was extensively re- 
modelled, with a marked increase in size, and 
now has a capacity of about 1200. The endow- 
ment of the college is between two and three 
million dollars. The library contains something 
more than 100,000 volumes. The _ president, 
William J. Tucker, who had tendered nis resig- 
nation in 1907, retained his position in 1908. 


DARWIN MEMORIAL. In commemoration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the publication of 
the joint paper on the “Tendency of Varieties 
to Depart Indefinitely from the Original Type” 
by Darwin and Wallace, before tne Linnean Society 
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of London, the Society held, on July 1st, 1908, 
u special meeting at which a specially prepared 
gold meda: was given to Wallace, and copies of 
this medal in silver were awarded to Sir Joseph 
Hooker, Profs. Ernst Haeckel, Edouard Stras- 
burger, Aug. Weismann, Francis Galton, and 
Sir E. Ray Lankester. Addresses were made by 
Wallace, Lankester, and others. In referring to 
recent controversies over the doctrine of natural 
selection, Lankester said, “Not only do the main 
lines of the theory of Darwin and Wallace re- 
main unchanged, but the more it is challenged 
by new suggestions and new hypotheses, the | 
more brilliantly does the novelty, the import- 
ance, and the permanent value of the work of | 
these great men—show forth as the one great 
and epoch making effort of human thought on 
the subject.” Similar commemorative exercises 
to celebrate the 100th anniversary of Darwin’s 
birth and the 50th of the publication of the 
Origin of Species, were planned for 1909. 


DAVIS, CHartes AsBsBoTT. An American 
naturalist, died on Jan. 29, 1908. He was born 
on Mar. 24, 1868, in Burlington, Vt., and gradu- 
ated at the Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, 
Mass. After teaching in Wilmington, Del., At- 
lanta, Ga., in the Connecticut State Agricultural 
College, at Storrs, and for nine years in the Tech- 
nical High School in Providence, he became, in 
1904, curator in the Roger Williams Park Mu- 
seum, at Providence, R. I., a position he occupied 
at the time of his death. He was a member of 
several of the scientific societies, and was a nat- 
uralist of recognized authority. 


DEATH RATE. See Vitat STATISTICS. 


DEBS, Evcene Victor. An American labor 
leader, presidential candidate of the Social 
Democratic party in 1900 and of the Socialist 
party in 1904 and 1908. He was born at Terre 
Haute, Ind., on Nov. 5, I1855, was educated in 
the common schools, and at the age of sixteen 
became a locomotive fireman on the Terre 
Haute and Indianapolis Railroad. From 1875 
to 1879 he was in the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness, and in the latter year was elected city 
clerk, which position he filled until 1883. In 
1885 he was elected member of the Indiana 
State legislature.. He was grand secretary and 
treasurer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen from 1880 to 1893; president of the 
American Railway Union from 1893 to 1897; 
and chairman of the national council of the 
Social Democracy from 1897 to 1898. In 1900, 
as candidate of the Social Democratic party for 
president, he polled a popular vote of 87,814. 
While serving as president of the American 
Railway Union, he successfully managed the 
strike on the Great Northern Railroad. In 1894 
he managed a general strike on the western 
railroads, and was charged with conspiracy, but 
was acquitted. He was then charged with vio- 
lating an injunction and committed to jail for 
six months in contempt of court. In 1904 and 
again in 1908 he was the candidate for presi- 
dent of the Socialist party, receiving in the 
former year a popular vote of 402,283 and in 
the latter year of about 482,000. Mr. Debs 
has contributed extensively to the popular liter- 
ature of socialism and has been an earnest 
agitator in behalf of the cause, arousing much 
enthusiasm on the part of his followers, anu 
the respect of many not at all in sympathy with 
the movement. 
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DEBUSSY, ACHILLE CLAUDE. 
composer. He was born in St. G2rmain-en- 
Laye, on August 22, 1862. He studied music 
at the Paris Conservatory, where he won the 
Prix de Rome for composition in 1884. His 
music-drama Pelléas et Mélisande, founded on 
Maeterlinck’s play of the same name, was first 
produced in Paris in 1902. In March, 1908, it 
was produced at the Manhattan Opera House, 
New York City, with Mary Garden (q. v.) as 
Mélisande. She had created the part in the 
Paris production. Debussy’s shorter works in- 
clude several suites and other compositions for 
piano and for orchestra, and numerous songs. 
Although his earlier compositions are quite 
orthodox, he has in recent years followed a har- 
monic system—or rather lack of it—of his own. 
The universally accepted theory of harmony 
among civilized nations is based on the chroma- 
tic or half-tone scale. Debussy bases his har- 
monies on a whole-tone scale. His system has 
been criticised on the ground that it abjures 
melody, and defies every existing tradition con- 
cerning key relationship, chord-formation, and 
harmonic progression. On the other hand his 
work has many enthusiastic admirers among 
cultivated lovers of music. 


DELAWARE. One of the States of the 
North Atlantic Division of the United States 
and one of the thirteen original States. The 
area of its land surface is 1,965 square miles 
and its water surface, 405 square miles, or a 
total of 2,370 square miles. In 1900 the popula- 
tion of the State was 184,700, and according to 
a Federal estimate of 1908 it was in that year 
197,728. The capital is Dover. The popula- 
tion of Wilmington, the largest city, was esti- 
mated in 1908 at 85,000. 

MINERAL PRODUCTION. 
of Delaware are relatively unimportant. The 
output of clay products holds the highest place 
in mineral production. This amounted in 
1907 to the value of $190,440, a decrease of 
$47,328 in the value of the product of 1906. 
Stone was produced in the State in 1907 to 
the value of $58,192. This was entirely granite. 
Mineral wafer was produced in the Stafe in 
1907 for the first time, one spring near Wil- 
mi n reporting a large output. Among other 
products are coal tar, illuminating gas, gas 
coke, sand and gravel, and sand lime brick. 
According to the figures given by the United 
States Geological Survey, from whose reports 
the statistics given above are taken, the total 
value of the mineral production in the State 
in 1907 was $431,438 as compared with a value 
in 1906 of $814,126. 

AGRICULTURE AND Stock Raisina. The area 
of the State given up to agricultural products 
ic comparatively small, but the acreage of the 
principal crops is notably large. The acreage, 
production, and value of the principal crops in 
1908, according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, were as follows: Corn, 
6,240,000 bushels, valued at $3,682,000 from 
195,000 acres; winter wheat, 1,725,000 bushels, 
valued at $1,725,000 from 115,000 acres; oats, 
119,000 bushels, valued at $64,000 from 4,000 
acres; rye, 16,000 bushels, valued at $13,000 
from 1,000 acres; buckwheat, 30,000 bushels, 
valued at $22,000 from 1,000 acres; potatoes, 
656,000 bushels, valued at $544,000 from 8,000 
acres; hay, 125,000 tons valued at $1,562,000 
from 544,000 acres. Owing to its proximity to 
large cities and to its climate, the State is well 
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suited to market gardening. Delaware produces’ 
annually about 20,000,000 quarts of berries, and 
apple growing has become the most profitable 
branch of fruit growing in the State. The can- 
ning industry is an important feature in the 
agriculture of the State. The number of farm 
animals has remained constant in recent years. 
The estimated value of the wool clip in 1908 
was $10,395. 

MANUFACTURES. A comparison of the indus- 
tries carried on in factories in 1900 and 1905 
showed that in 1905 there were reported 631 
such establishments, with $50,925,630 capital, 
employing an average of 18,475 wage-earners, 
and having products valued at $41,169,276. Of 
these four items the first and last were slightly 
less than the corresponding numbers for 1900; 
the number of wage-earners was 10.0 per cent. 
less, and the amount of capital invested was 
31.3 per cent. greater. Of the wage-earners in 
1905, 2,960 were women at least 16 years of 
age, and 649 were children under 16. The value 
of output of the leading industries was as fol- 
lows: Leather, tanned, curried, and finished, $10,- 
250,842; railway shop work, $3,599,736; foun- 
dry and machine shop products, $3,432,118; 
paper and wood pulp, $1,904,556. These indus- 
tries showed little change during the five years 
1900-1905. Iron and steel products, however, 
fell in value from $3,159,641 in 1900 to $1,597,- 
309 in 1905. Other industries in 1905 were iron 
and steel ship-building, flour and grist mil] pro- 
ducts, and canning and preserving fruits and 
vegetables. The city of Wilmington was credited 
with $30,390,039 of the value of products in 
1905. This city embraced all of the two leading 
industries and almost all of the others men- 
tioned above. 

FINANCE. The report of the State Treasurer 
for the fiscal year 1907 showed a balance in the 
treasury on Jan. 9, 1907 of $87,696. The re- 
ceipts for the fiscal year ending Jan. 14, 1908, 
were $1,017,336 and the disbursements, $986,- 
876, leaving a balance on Jan. 14, 1908 of $118,- 
157. The receipts were made up of the following 
funds: The general fund, $576,219; school fund, 
$179,504; sinking fund, $261,612. The chief re- 
ceipts from the general fund were from the State 
tax from licenses and fees, and from sales of 
bonds. The chief disbursements were for public 
schools, the Delaware State Hospital, general 
appropriations, and for colleges of agricultural 
and mechanical arts. The public debt on Jan. 
14, 1908, amounted to $816,785. 

FISHERIES. ‘Lhe fishing industry in 1908 made 
a much better showing than in 1906-7, when it 
was largely a failure from a financial standpoint 
owing to the scarcity of shad. In 1908 there 
was a much better run of shad and high prices 
prevailed throughout the season. The value of 
those taken for the year 1908 approximates 
$100,000. The value of the oysters taken was 
20 per cent. higher than in 1906-7, The value 
of the production of the menhaden industry for 
1908 was $285,000 as against $160,000 in 1907. 
From 300 to 400 men are employed in this in- 
dustry. 

PoLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
meeting of the State legislature in Delaware in 
1908. The local option election held in Nov., 
1907, resulted in Kent and Sussex counties vot- 
ing for rrohibition, which took effect immedi- 
ately upon the official anouncement of the re- 
sult. On Jan. 4th, suit was begun by the liquor 
interests in Wilmington to test the law under 
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which the special election was held, and the 
law was sustained by the court. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS. The Republican 
State Convention met at Dover on April 7. Op- 
position developed to an attempt to endorse Wil- 
liam H. Taft for President and the Convention 
finally decided to give no instructions. The 
Democratic State Convention met at Dover April 
l4th. The delegates elected were instructed to 
present the name of Judge George Gray at t.: 
National Democratic Convention at Denver, and 
in spite of the emphatic objections of Judge 
Gray, these instructions were given. The Con- 
vention adopted resolutions condemning the Re- 
publican party tor the usurpation of power. In 
the election of Nov. 3, the vote for the National 
ticket was as follows: Taft, 25,014; Bryan, 22,- 
071; Chafin, 670. S. H. Pennewill, Republican, 
was elected governor by about 2,000. 

StaTe OFFIcers. Governor, Simeon H. Penne- 
will; Lieutenant-Governor, John M. Mendinhall; 
Secretary of State, D. O. Hastings; Treasurer, 
David O. Morse; Auditor, Theo. F. Clark; At- 
torney-General, Andrew C. Gray; Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, I. P. Wickersham ; Commissioner of Insurance, 
Chas. H. Maull—all Republicans, except Gray, 
Democrat. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chancellor, John 
R. Nicholson, Dem.; Chief Justice, Chas. B. Lore, 
Dem.; Associate Justices, Ignatius C. Grubb, 
Dem.; W. C. Spruance, Rep.; James Pennewill, 
Rep.; William H. Boyce, Dem.; Clerk, Walter 
Pardoe, Rep. 

The legislature of 1909 is composed of 11 
Republicans and 6 Democrats in the Senate, and 
17 Republicans and 18 Democrats in the House. 
The Congressional representation will be found 
in the article UNITED STATES, section Congress. 


DELCASSE, Tufornie. See France, History. 


DENMARK. The smallest of the Scandinavian 
kingdoms. Area, exclusive of dependencies, 15,- 
385 square miles; population (1906), 2,605,268 
(1,265,788 males and 1,339,480 females), of 
whom 426,540 lived in Copenhagen, 1,037,685 on 
the islands, 1,124,694 in Jutland, and 16,349 on 
the Faroe Islands. In 1907 there were 20,103 
marriages, 76,151 births, 39,089 deaths, and 
7,890 emigrants. The principal cities, with their 
populations in 1906, are: Copenhagen, the capi- 
tal, 426,540 (with suburbs, 514,134); Aarhus, 
55,193; Odense, 40,547; Aalborg, 31,509; Hor- 
sens, 22,237; Randers, 20,963. 

EpucaTIon. In 1906 there were 2,940 ele- 
mentary schools with 341,356 pupils. Second- 
ary schools have over 55,000 pupils. There are 
also people’s high schools, technical, commer- 
cial, and agricultural schools, a veterinary and 
agricultural college, a college of pharmacy, a 
Royal academy of arts, a polytechnic, ete. The 
ae ae of Copenhagen has about 2,000 stu- 

ents. 

PropucTIon. The soil is subdivided into nu- 
merous small farms. About 35 per cent. of it 
is arable, 35 per cent. pasture and meadows, 6 
per cent. forest, 3 per cent. peat bogs, and the 
remainder unproductive. In 1906, the chief 
crops were as follows, in hectolitres (1 hectolitre 
==2.838 U.S. bushels) : Wheat, 1,465,923; barley, 
7,768,714; oats, 14,156,709; rve, 6,632,009; mixed 
grain, 4,651,205; potatoes, 10,025,393; beets and 
other root crops, 96,883,060. The sugar-beet 
production in 1907-8 was 380,000 metric tons; 
in 1908-9, 460,000 tons. The production of oats 
in 1907 was 40,000,000 bushels; of wheat, 4,- 
000,000 bushels. The home production of wheat 
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and rye is insufficient; in 1907 there were con- 
sumed 341,500 sacks of imported flour of 22014 
pounds each. In 1903, there were 486,935 
horses, 1,840,466 cattle, 876,830 sheep, and 1,- 
456,699 pigs. Dairy products are exported on 
a large scale, chiefly to England. In 1907, the 
export of butter amounted to 220,550,000 
pounds, of which 188,980,000 pounds were of 
Danish origin, and the remainder, about 14 per 
cent. of the total, was almost entirely Siberian 
butter re-exported. Eggs were exported in 1907 
to the amount of 35,000,000 dozen, nine-tenths 
of the amount being domestic produce. Labor- 
ers from Russian Poland and Galicia come every 
year to work on the farms; in the spring of 
1907 there were 6,647 Polish season laborers, 
5,000 of them on the islands and 1,648 in Jut- 
land. There are in the country 30 flour mills 
ranging from 300 to 1,000 barrels daily capacity, 
besides numerous smaller ones. The number of 
tanneries and their output has decreased in 
recent years. In 1907 there were some 70 tan- 
neries, employing 520 men. The production of 
beet-sugar, carried on by two companies in seven 
factories, amounted to 50,000 tons in 1907-8 
and 64,000 tons in 1908-9. In the year ending 
Aug. 31, 1908, there were 77,644 cotton spinning 
spindles, the mill consumption of cotton during 
the year being 11,255 bales. The yield of fish- 
eries in 1905 was valued at 11,422,273 kroner. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE. The imports and ex- 
ports (special trade) in 1907 amounted to 
681,129,000 and 416,863,000 kroner respectively, 
against 559,328,000 and 393,512,000 in 1906 (1 
kroner = 26.8 cents). The general trade in 
1907 comprised 788,866,000 kroner of imports 
and 604,922,000 of exports, against 725,626,000. 
and 559,508,000 in 1906. In the special trade 
of 1907 the principal imports were: Cereals, 
54,582,000 kroner; cotton seed and oil cakes, 
52,189,000; coal, 46,795,000; iron and_ steel 
manufactures, 35,124,000; timber and lumber, 
29,428,000; woolen tissues, 21,374,000; cotton 
and other vegetable tissues, 20,090,000; boats, 
13,938,000; hides and skins, 10,015,000; iron, 
{,704,000. The principal exports in the special 
trade of 1907 were: Butter, 469,075,000 kroner; 
meats, 107,227,000; live animals,  36,- 
781,000; eggs, 26,540,000; hides and skins, 11,- 
671,000; boats, 9,624,000; fish, 7,847,000; iron 
manufactures, 5,706,000; barley, 5,230,000. The 
general trade with the principal countries of 
origin and destination in 1907 was as follows, 
in kroner: 


From and to Imports Exports 


Great Britain ........ 135,008,000 811,774,000 
Germany ....ccccccees 257,837,000 129,392,000 
Sweden ...cccccsecsces 67,173,000 53,071,000 
NOPWAY coccccvccesace 13,655,000 18,600,000 
Russia sak aeens 76,469,000 35,390,000 
Netherlands .......s.. 22,918,000 1,010,000 
Belgium ...csccssecees 9,925,000 1,841.000 
Pane: sceicose ceiees 17,278,000 1,160,000 
United States ........ 124,128,000 27 ,398.000 


On Jan. 1, 1909, the new tariff was to come 
into force. It was a compromise between the 
out and out free traders and the protectionists. 

COMMUNICATIONS. The tonnage entered and 
cleared in the foreign trade in 1907 was 3,- 
864,426 and 1,256,105 respectively; in the coast- 
ing trade, 1,621,908 and _ 1,604,323. The 
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merchant marine on Jan. 1, 1908, consisted of 
3266 sailing vessels, of 121,217 tons, and 641 
steamers, of 402,003 tons. The railways in 
operation at the end of 1906 had a length of 
2,082 miles, of which 1,167 miles belonged to the 
State. Tne State telegraph lines aggregated 
2,318 miles. 

FINANCE. The revenue and expenditure in 
1906-7, ending Mar. 31, were 127,018,791 and 
113,833,493 kroner respectively; in 1907-8, 94,- 
499,771 and 94,119,618. The budget for 1908-9 
estimated the revenue at 94,054,240 kroner, and 
the expenditures at 101,322,269. The principal 
estimates of revenue for 1907-8 were: Interest 
and profit on State assets, 6,406,486; direct 
taxes, 15,161,000; indirect taxes, 64,306,100. The 
expenditures were: Civil list, 1,155,200; public 
debt, 8,340,658; worship and public instruction, 
11,834,693; interior, 11,013,044; war, 13,252,- 
329; marine, 8,290,902; capital expenditure on 
public works, railways, etce., 16,213,269. The 
public debt stood on Mar. 31, 1908, at 255,933,- 
203 kroner. The State assets on the same date 
consisted of: Surplus in treasury, 50,161,018 
kroner; emergency reserve fund, 17,896,740; 
State railways, 221,506,211; royal castles and 
estates, 244,600,000; forests, 28,000,000; 
various, 100,175,964; total, 662,339,933. 

ABMY AND Navy. The army is a sort of na- 
tional militia, in which all citizens between the 
ages of eighteen and thirty-nine years are 
obliged to serve, except the inhabitants of Ice- 
land, the Faroe Islands, and the Danish An- 
tilles. Very few exemptions are allowed in 
Denmark, even the clergy having to serve five 
years. The initial period with the colors is 
six and one-half months in the infantry, 
twelve months in the field artillery, and nine- 
teen months in the cavalry, with two subse- 
quent periods of twenty-five days each. The 
recruits are usually called up at the age of 
twenty-two and spend eight years in the army 
and eight in the territorial reserve. The peace 
strength of the army is about 14,000 men of 
all ranks. The infantry is equipped with the 
Krag-Jorgensen rifle, the cavalry with the Rem- 
ington carbine, and the field artillery with a 
Krupp shielded A new machine gun 
known as the Reky! (Madsen type) was adopted 
in 1908. It weighs only about 1714 pounds, is 
carried and used by one man, comes into action 
quickly and without attracting attention, anu 
fires at the rate of 300 rounds per minute. The 
effective navy consisted at the beginning of 1908 
of 4 coast defense vessels, 12,500 tons; 4 pro- 
tected small cruisers, 6,900 tons; 13 torpedo 
boats, 1,422 tons; total, 21 ships, of 20,822 tons, 
with 267 officers and 1,137 men. In 1907 there 
was a decrease of 14,190 in effective tonnage. 

GOVERNMENT. The King is Frederick VIII, 
born June 3, 1843; succeeded his father, Jan. 
29, 1906. The premier of the cabinet formed 
Oct. 12, 1908, is N. T. Neergaard. 

DaNniIsH CoLontes. The colonial possessions 
of Denmark consist of the island of Iceland, 
with an area of 40,456 square miles, of which 
16,242 are inhabited, and a population of 78,- 
470 in 1901; the island of Greenland, with an 
approximate area of 835,848 square miles, of 
which 34,000 are free from ice, and a popula- 
tion in 1901 of 11,895 (309 Europeans); and 
the Danish Antilles, consisting of St. Croix, 84 
square miles and 18,590 inhabitants in 1901; 
St. Thomas, 33 square miles and 11,012 inhabi- 
tants; and St. John, 21 square miles and 925 
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inhabitants. The inhabitants of the Danish 
Antilles are mostly free negroes engaged in the 
cultivation of sugar cane. The trade of Green- 
land is a State monopoly, and its exports, like 
those of Iceland, consist largely of fish and fish 
products. In 1907 the trade of Denmark, with 
its colonies, was as follows: Imports from Ice- 
land, 6,096,000 kroner; and exports to it, 5,- 
140,000; imports from Greenland, 1,119,000, 
and exports to it, 492,000; imports from Danish 
Antilles, 24,000, and exports to them, 30,000. 
Iceland has a local legislature, the Althing, 
consisting of 34 elected members and 6 ap- 
pointed by the King. A minister for Iceland, 
appointed by the King, resides at Reykjavik, 
the capital of the island. 
HISTORY. 


RELATIONS WITH ICELAND. During the King’s 
visit to Iceland in 1907 a commission was ap- 
pointed, consisting of members of the Danish 
Rigsdag and the Icelandic Althing, to determine 
the future relations of Denmark and Iceland. 
lt presented a report on May 14, in the form 
of a draft of a new law which required the ap- 
proval of the respective parliaments of the two 
countries. It declared Iceland a self-governing, 
free and independent country, forming with 
Denmark the United Danish Empire, having in 
common the kingship, the Ministry of Defense, 
and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. At home 
the Icelanders will fly their own flag, but the 
war and commercial flags are to be in common. 
Equal rights are to be enjoyed in both countries. 
The Icelandic treasury will contribute toward 
the government’s civil list. Concessions were 
made to Iceland in regard to the inspection and 
nationalization of the fisheries, and a separate 
Supreme Court was established in the island. 
The Danish treasury was to pay to Iceland the 
sum of 1,500,000 kroner. The members of the 
commission differed as to the right of either 
party to denounce the common arrangements, 
the Danish member holding that this right 
should extend to everything except the common 
kingship. The Icelandic elections gave the 
victory to the opposition, who wished the only 
tie between the two countries to be the common 
kingship. The Danish parliament dissolved with- 
out taking any action on the project. 

NEw ELecToraL Law. A compromise was 
reached on Jan. 10, 1908, between the Left Re- 
formists and the Liberal Conservatives in the 
Rigsdag, on the question of electoral reform. 
This paved the way for the passage on April 
20 of a new measure providing fcr the exten- 
sion of suffrage to women in municipal elections. 
The chief points in the new law were as fol- 
lows: The right to vote in municipal and com- 
munal elections, and for the election of com- 
missions of tax assessment and distribution is 
bestowed on all persons of either sex, 25 years 
of age or over, who have not suffered punishment 
for infamous crime, who have lived two years 
in the same district, paid taxes, and not re- 
ceived poor relief (or if they have received it 
have paid it back) ; the scrutin de liste and pro- 
portional representation; women to have the 
right to vote for the general councils as soon 
as they become property owners in the depart- 
ment. It was estimated that the effect of the 
new law would double the number of the elec- 
tors, bringing it up to 900,000, including 300,000 
married women, 50,000 independent unmarried 
women, and 30,000 domestics. 
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OTHER NEw Laws. The compromise on Jan. 
10 put an end to the differences between the 
government party and the Conservative groups, 
which, although the government had a majority 
in the Folkething, had prevented its getting its 
measures through hitherto. The more liberal 
portion of the Conservative group aided the 
government in its reform programme, and it 
succeeded in passing not only the important 
electoral law above mentioned, but the Jaw on 
customs duties (May 5) and that on judiciary re- 
form (May 16). The new customs law increases 
relatively the duties on articles of luxury, in- 
cluding tobacco and wine, and lowers those on 
articles of prime necessity, such as coal and 
petroleum. It was the result of the compromise 
between free traders and protectionists. It 
gives a certain measure of protecfion to the 
trades and industries. The Socialists finally 
supported the law, though at first their counsels 
were divided, for they wished on the one hand 
to avail themselves of the protection which the 
law afforded to manual labor, and on the other 
to win over to their party the agricultural 
laborers. The law did not make any radical 
change in policy but it diminished the public 
revenue, which was made up by increasing the 
duty on alcohols and the succession duties. The 
latter now have a progressive character, the 
principle of a progressive tax being for the first 
time introduced in Denmark. The law reform- 
ing the judiciary, which does not become opera- 
tive for some years, provides for the publicity 
of judicial proceedings and the predominance of 
oral procedure and introduces a jury system in 
criminal and political trials. These changes had 
been promised by the constitution of 1849 but 
were always deferred. The constitution also 

romised the separation of judicial and adminis- 

rative powers, but this was never fully carried 
out on account of the expense, and except in the 
principal cities, the judges in the first instance 
will continue to perform certain police func- 
tions. Among the other measures was that on 
illegitimate children, requiring the father to 
pay three-fifths of the child’s support, and in 
case of the mother’s death, to pay for its entire 
support until the child reaches the age of 
eighteen, or in certain cases, seventeen years. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND THE DEFENSE QUESTION. 
International friendship was promoted by royal 
visits during the year. The Swedish King, the 
King and Queen of England, and the President 
of the French Republic visited Copenhagen. In 
its foreign policy, Denmark plays merely a pas- 
sive role. By special friendliness to Germany, 
she has hoped to gain a more lenient treatment 
of the Danish inhabitants of Schleswig under 
Prussian rule, but in this has met with slight 
success. The policy of Germany toward the 
Danes of Schleswig has been criticised in Den- 
mark as dictated solely by a desire to maintain 
the leadership of the German Empire. Denmark 
was a party to the convention signed at St. 
Petersburg on Apr. 23, which provided for the 
preservation of the status quo in the Baltic. 
(See GERMANY, paragraphs on w«azstory.) On 
the same day it subscribed to the para'lel agree- 
ment signed at Berlin, which dealt with the 
maintenance of the status quo in the North Sea. 
The question of defense had been before the 
country for several years. A special Parlia- 
mentary Commission, after having the matter 
under consideration for six years, showed itself 
divided in opinion, one side favoring the forti- 
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fication of Copenhagen, and the other opposing 
it. Between these extremes, the Reformist party 
offered as a solution of the problem the de- 
struction of the fortifications of Copenhagen on 
the landward side, except some permanent works, 
and the extension of the coast fortifications and 
the development of the navy. A novel entitled 
The Day of Judgment caused much comment on 
the question of national defense by its picture of 
an imaginary German invasion resulting in the 
capture of the King and the destruction of Danish 
independence. On July 25, the Crown Prince 
expressed himself strongly for fortification both 
by sea and land and his views were widely ap- 
plauded, but the King’s references to the sub- 
ject were of a guarded nature. 

THE MINISTRY AND THE ALBERTI AFFAIR. In 
the spring the Cabinet lost a valuable member 
in M. Lassen, Minister of Finance. For a time, 
the Premier, M. Christensen, held the portfolio 
of Finance, and it was then that he put through 
the customs law with some reduction of the wine 
duty in order to satisfy the claims of France. 
M. Alberti (q. v.), the Minister of Justice, had 
been severely criticised for certain financial deal- 
ings as well as for his high-handed administra- 
tion of his office. He was useful to the Ministry 
through his active efforts in putting through the 
measure for the reform of the judiciary and this 
improved his position, but at length the Premier, 
finding it no longer advantageous to retain him, 
caused his retirement. He was succeeded by M. 
Hogsbré, the Minister of Ways and Communica- 
tions, who in turn was succeeded in that office by 
M. Jenesen-Sénderus. M. Ole Hansen resigned 
from the Ministry of Agriculture and was suc- 
ceeded by M. Anders Nielson, the leader of the 
Reformists. On Sept. 8, M. Alberti gave him- 
self up to the authorities admitting malversa- 
tion and fraud. It was found that he had em- 
bezzled a sum estimated at $4,000,000 and affect- 
ing two concerns which had been managed by 
him, the Zealand Peasants’ Savings Bank and 
the Butter Exportation Company. A hue and 
cry was started by the newspapers and the 
affair was called the “Danish Panama.” M. Alberti 
had distinguished himself by his intelligence, 
energy, and ambition, but his methods had in- 
spired the distrust of many, and he had already 
been the subject of much criticism. He was 
the son of a well known member of the Left, who 
organized the Zealand Peasants Savings Bank. 
He became a Director of the Bank and in 1889 
entered the Butter Exportation Company. About 
the same time he was elected to the Folkething. 
Though not liked, he had to be reckoned with as 
a man of force, and he was appointed to the 
Ministry of Justice in 1901, and later held the 
same portfolio in the Christensen Ministry. His 
financial enterprises were unsuccessful, and he 
speculated and undertook various doubtful en- 
terprises, running heavily into debt. As Min- 
ister he was accused of abusing his power, of 
favoritism and of arbitrary conduct, and dur- 
ing the pist year had been attacked violently 
both in the press and in the Rigsdag. In 
order to cover the deficit of the Savings Bank, 
he deposited a false receipt from the Copenhagen 
Bank for several millions. M. Christensen, per- 
sonally honest, and of unsullied reputation, 
thought at first that he need not resign, but he 
was held responsible in public estimation in that 
he had paid no attention to the criticism of Al- 
berti, but on the contrary had procured a favor 
for him from the King on the occasion of his 
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resignation from the Ministry. He had, moreover, 
loaned on security as Minister of Finance, a 
considerable sum to the Savings Bank. Though 
he was still trusted by the Reform Left, the 
strongest party in the Rigsdag, it appeared from 
the debate after the reassembling of Parliament 
on Sept. 28, that the retirement of the Ministry 
was necessary. M. Neergaard, Minister of 
Finance, a distinguished economist and leader of 
the Moderate Left, was charged with the for- 
mation of a new Ministry. On Oct. 11 he pre- 
sented his list. Four members of the old Cabi- 
net remained and the new members were as 
follows: Count Ahlefeldt-Laurvigen, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; M. Braun, Minister of Finance; 
M. Bernstein, Minister of the Interior. M. Neer- 
ord himself assumed the Ministry of National 

fense. The succeeding Ministry, like the 
former one, was Agrarian in spirit. M. Chris- 
tensen became the leader of the Reform party. 
The programme announced by the Ministry in- 
cluded a statement that Denmark must be placed 
in a situation to defend her neutrality and com- 
mand the same degree of military strength as 
other nations of her class, and that the govern- 
ment would soon propose measures to that end, 
based on the report of the Commission of Defense. 


DEPOSIT GUARANTEE. See BANES AND 
BanKING. 


DERBY, FseprricK ArgTHur STANLEY, Earl 
of. See STANLEY, FREDERICK ARTHUR. 


DEVONSHIRE, Spencek CoMPTON CAVEN- 
pDIsH, Eighth Duke of. An English statesman, 
died at Cannes, France, on Mar. 24, 1908. He 
was born in London, on July 23, 1833, gradu- 
ated at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1854, and 
was returned to Parliament for the Northern 
Division of Lancashire, in 1857. A year later, 
upon the succession of his father to the 
dukedom, he became Marquis of Hart- 
ingten, by which title he was known until in 
1891 the death of his father made him the 
Eighth Duke of Devonshire. In the spring of 
1863 he became Lord of the Admiralty, and a few 
months afterward he was transferred to the 
office of Under Secretary of War. In 1866-68 
he was Secretary of State for War. At this time 
he was supporting firmly, if not enthusiastically, 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church disestablishment 
policy, and he was defeated in the Northwestern 
division on that issue in 1868. But he was re- 
turned in the following year from the New Rad- 
hor district, which he continued to represent 
until 1880. He became Postmaster-General in 
Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet in 1869, and in 
1871 he was made Irish secretary. In 1869 he 
presided over the parliamentary inquiry into 
the election frauds of 1868, and in 1870 he intro- 
duced an election reform bill which, however, did 
not become a law until two years later. 

As Irish Secretary, Lord Hartington showed 
much firmness in dealing with the Fenian fac- 
tion. As temporary leader of the opposition in 
the Commons during Mr. Gladstone’s absences 
in 1874, he declared himself to be unreservedly 
In favor of an imperial policy in dealing with 
the Home Rule question. Just before the meet- 
ing of Parliament in 1875 he was formally 
chosen leader of the Liberal opposition, a post 
which he held for the next five years; and in 
this capacity he warned the Irish members that 
“exceptional legislation” would be continued as 
“long as organized crime and coercive intimida- 

“tion” existed. In 1880 he was returned from 
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Northeastern Lancashire (which he continued to 
represent until 1885), and in the same year 
Queen Victoria offered him the premiership, but 
he declined the office in favor of Mr. Gladstone 
and entered the cabinet as Secretary of State for 
India. This portfolio he held until 1882, when 
he became Secretary of War, a post he held until 
1895. From 1885 until 189] he represented 
the Rossendale Division of Lancashire. He de- 
nounced the annexation of the Transvaal and 
defended the evacuation of the Sudan, and as 
Secretary of War addressed to the House an 
elaborate explanation and apology for the de- 
lays which caused the Khartoum expedition to 
be too late to rescue Gordon. He refused, how- 
ever, to countenance the scheme by which the 
Home Rule bill was to be “hung up,” and it 
was on his motion, and largely through his in- 
fluence, that the bill was defeated on its second 
reading. In the campaign he assailed the 
“separatist” policy, and denounced what he 
considered evasion and concealment on Mr. 
Gladstone’s part, and upon the defeat of the 
Liberals, Salisbury suggested Hartington for the 
premiership. Hartington, however, refused this 
offer, and even declined a portfolio in Salis- 
bury’s cabinet, because of his unwillingness 
formally to ally himself with the Conservatives. 
But in the Parliament of 1886-92 he steadily 
supported the government, working meanwhile 
to bring about the electoral solidarity of the 
two factions of the Unionists, the effect of which 
at the next elections was the reduction of the 
Seah ni pangs arp ie to only forty, a margin 
much too small for working purposes. 

Upon the death of his father, in 
entered the House of Lords, as the 
Devonshire, and after the formation of Glad- 
stone’s fourth and last ministry, in 1892, he 
formally supported Lord Salisbury, protesting 
against the “conspiracy of silence’? on the Home 
Rule bill, and opposing that measure on the 
ground that it would create a popularly con- 
trolled administration not answerable to Parlia- 
ment. He moved the rejection of the Second 
Home Rule bill in the House of Lords, and was 
supported by a majority of more than ten to 
one. In 1895 he openly allied himself with the 
Conservatives by accepting the office of Lord 
President of the Council in Lord Salisbury’s 
cabinet, and he afterward became president of 
the Council of Imperial Defense. Although he 
continued to assert his confidence in the theory 
of free trade, he accepted, in a general way, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s economic conception of what 
the British Empire should be, and conceded that 
that scheme must be worked out along com- 
mercial lines. But he opposed the idea of a 
general tariff, or any system favorable to the 
colonies which involved taxation of food sup- 
plies; he strongly disapproved of Mr. Balfour’s 
ambiguity and evasion, and finally, in Oct., 1903, 
resigned his office because of the prime min- 
ister’s failure to make “a definite statement of 
adherence to the principle of free trade as the 
ordinary basis of our fiscal and commercial sys- 
tem, and an equally definite repudiation of the 
principle of protection in the interest of our 
national industries.” 


DE WITT, Catvrn. An ‘American military 
surgeon, died at Fort Yellowstone, Wyoming, on 
September 3, 1908. He was born at Harrisburg, 
Pa., on May 26, 1840, and graduated at Princeton 
in 1860. He was studying medicine at the be- 
ginning of the Civil War but gave up his studies 
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to enter the army, serving as captain of a Penn- 
sylvania regiment until 1863, when he resigned. 
He then completed his medical preparation, 
served in the last days of the war as as- 
sistant surgeon of volunteers, and in 1867 ob- 
tained a like commission in the regular army, 
serving until he was retired in 1903 with the 
rank of brigadier-general. During the Spanish 
War he organized the United States General 
Hospital at Fortress Monroe. 


DIAMONDS. The occurrence of diamonds in 
the southern part of Africa seems to be wide- 
spread. Not only have new alluvial deposits 
been found in the more remote regions, but the 
number of known volcanic pipes—the original 
home of the South African diamond—has been 
increased by some remarkable finds. The dis- 
covery of the Premier mine, near Pretoria, a few 
years ago, ranks as the most important of those 
under actual exploitation, though it was re- 
ported on good authority that a pipe found in 
1908 at Bembesi, 38 miles northeast of Bulu- 
wayo, even exceeded the Premier in size. Little 
information was available regarding the rich- 
ness of the mine. A second pipe in the same 
vicinity was said to have shown an average of 
30 carats to 100 loads (a load is 16 cubic 
feet) from the surface material. At Somabula, 
12 miles from Gwelo on the railroad from Bulu- 
wayo to Salisbury, alluvial deposits were under 
operation. Another discovery was reported from 
the vicinity of Ltideritz Bay, German South- 
West Africa, where the diamonds occur in 
quartzose detritus. Of interest in connection 
with the origin of the South African diamond 
was the occurrence described in the Roberts 
Victor mine at Boshof, Orange River Colony 
during the year. The diamond-bearing yellow 
ground of that mine often contains nodular 
masses consisting of garnet, green pyroxene and 
cyanide. In one of these masses a number of 
diamonds were found. The so-called eclogite 
found in the older mines of the region had the 
same composition, but the occurrence of diamonds 
in it was disputed. The masses appeared to 
be of concretionary character, formed probably 
by segregation in the volcanic magma, so that 
the presence of diamonds seemed to give strong 
support to the theory that the stones are origi- 
nal crystallizations in pee and have not been 
introduced from some foreign source. 

AMERICAN Dramonps. Additional details re- 
garding the discovery of diamonds near Mur- 
freesboro, Pike County, Arkansas, were made 
public. This is the first locality on the Ameri- 
can continent where the diamond has been found 
in its original rock matrix, though isolated 
specimens occurring in loose surface materials 
had been reported from time to time from dif- 
ferent places in the United States and Canada. 
According to an investigation by G. F. Kunz 
and H. S. Washington, the matrix of the Mur- 
freesboro diamonds is a vitreous peridotite, 
forming a stock or volcanic neck which has 
broken through Carboniferous and Cretaceous 
quartzites and sandstones. The rock is of dark 
greenish color and composed of olivine, biotite, 
augite, perofskite, and magnetite, with a glass 
base. lt resembles the kimberlite of South 
Africa, though unlike the latter it is not brec- 
ciated and contains no inclusions. Atmospheric 
weathering has decomposed the stock for some 
distance from the surface, producing green and 
yellow “grounds” which disintegrate rapidly on 
exposure. The outcrop of the neck forms a 
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rough ellipse, measuring 1,800 and 2,400 feet 
along the shorter and longer diameters, re- 
spectively, and occupies an area of about 40 
acres. About 300 diamonds were found in the 
surface material, all within the limits of the 
igneous area. One specimen was taken from 
the green ground, at a depth of 15 feet, under 
conditions that left no doubt as to its having 
been actually in place. Regarding the size, color, 
and quality of the stones, an examination of 
200 carats showed that they would compare 
favorably with most, if not all, the diamonds 
from the South African mines. The largest 
stone weighed 6.5 carats. A large proportion 
were white and for the most part grading high 
in color, brilliancy, and freedom from flaws, 
Tests were instituted to determine the average 
yield of the rock, which seemed to be the only 
uncertain element respecting its value. 

THE CULLINAN DIAMOND, believed to be the 
largest ever found, weighing 3,024 carats in the 
rough, was successfully cut during 1908 by an 
Amsterdam firm. It yielded over 100 polished 
stones of which the largest, in the shape of a 
pendeloque or drop-brilliant, weighed 516% 
carats, and the next in size, a square brilliant, 
weighed 309 3/16 carats. The size of these 
stones can be better appreciated when com- 
pared with the celebrated Kohinoor which has 
a weight of 106 carats. All the stones are with- 
out flaw and of the finest blue-white color. The 
two larger ones were cut with 74 and 66 facets 
respectively, while the usual number is 58 facets. 
The Cullinan diamond was found in the Premier 
mine in 1905 and was purchased by the Trans- 
vaal government for presentation to King 
Edward VII. See CHEmistry, INDUSTRIAL, sec- 
tion on Artificial Gems. 


DIETETICS. See Foop anp NUTRITION. 
DINUZULU. See NaTAL. 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. The people known 
as “Disciples of Christ,” or “Christians,” some- 
times denominated ‘Campbellites” after Alex- 
ander Campbell, of Bethany, W. Va., had their 
origin in Western Pennsylvania. Thomas Camp- 
bell issued his celebrated Declaration and Ad- 
dress in that year, and in 1811 the first church 
was organized. From 1827 may be dated the 
rise of this body as a distinct organization. In 
1831 the movement of Barton W. Stone in 
Kentucky and that of Campbell were united, 
the purpose being the union of Christians on the 
foundations of the Original Apostolic Church, or 
the restoration of the ancient order of things as 
found in the New Testament. The growth of 
the denomination has been rapid. According to 
statistics for 1908, the number of churches was 
11,654; ministers, 6,833; communicants, 1,330,- 
980; Sunday Schools, 8,962, with 927,783 pupils; 
church property, $30,000,000. With but two ex- 
ceptions there are churches in every State in the 
Union, but their strength lies chiefly in the Mid- 
dle West and South. There are many churches 
in Australia and other parts of Great Britain. 
The receipts for missions, 1908, are over one 
million of dollars, and for education and _ bene- 
volence & half million more. Their Foreign 
Society has flourishing missions in China, India, 
Japan, Africa, Cuba, Scandinavia, Tibet, and the 
Philippines. Its income was $274,324. The 
American Christian Missionary Society conducts 
domestic missions and received $123,755, sus- 
tained 344 workers, and added to the churches 
16,743. There is also a Christian Woman’s 
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Board of Missions, which supports missions at 
home and abroad, and whose receipts were $295,- 
630. The Disciples rank third among the re- 
ligious bodies in the number of Christian En- 
deavor Societies. They have many strong educa- 
tional institutions, as Bethany College, W. Va.; 
Hiram, Ohio; ‘Transylvania University, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Eureka College, Eureka, Il].; Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Christian University, Can- 
ton, Mo., and many others. Their last National 
Convention was held in New Orleans. Their 
Centennial will be observed Oct., 1909, in Pitts- 
burg, where 50,000 delegates are expected. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS. See VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. That portion 
of the Federal domain which is the seat of the 
government of the United States. It is coex 
tensive with the City of Washington. It was 
organized on Mar. 30, 1791, when a concession 
of land amounting to 100 square miles was 
made to the United States by the States of Mary- 
land and Virginia. It originally included two 
counties, Washington and Alexandria, but the 
latter was receded to Virginia on July 9, 1846, 
and in 1874 the county government at Wash- 
ington was abolished. The gross area is about 
60 square miles. The population in 1905 was 
-302,833. A census was taken on April 8, 1908, 
which showed the total population of the Dis- 
trict to be 339,403, including 97,483 colored. 

FINANCES. The receipts from all soutces of 
the District of Columbia, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1908, were $13,048,968, including 
@ cash balance from the fiscal year 1907 of 
$477,159. The expenditures for the same period 
were $12,717,740, leaving a cash balance on 
July 1, 1908, of $331,187. The chief sources of 
revenue were as follows: Taxes and other general 
revenues, $5,494,447; trust and special fund col- 
lections, $1,079,258; United States payments 
from appropriations, $5,690,963. 

EpucaTIon. The main interest of the District 
of Columbia is public education, and it calls for 
the largest amounts in the estimates of appro- 
priations. The recommended appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1909 were $4,696,340, which is a 
considerable increase over the expenditures for 
1908, and results from the statutory increase in 
the pay of teachers and others in the public 
schools, and from the sum required for additional 
buildings and grounds, for which purpose $2,218,- 
500 was asked. During 1908, special efforts were 
made by the Commissioners and Board of Educa- 
tion to improve the condition of the school bui:d- 
‘Ings, especially with a view to better protection 
against fire and panic, and unsanitary condi- 
tions. During the fiscal year, nine school build- 
ings were completed, and progress has been made 
upon three others authorized by Congress. The 
total enrollment of pupils in 1908 was 57,013, 
of whom 53,359 were in day schools and 3,654 in 
night schools. There were 1,691 teachers, of 
whom 1,596 were in day schools and 95 in night 
schools. The Commissioners of the District, in 
their annual report of 1908, asked for the sum 
of $75,000 for the purchase of public play- 
grounds. The sites already purchased for this 
purpose have been most profitably used. 

MUNICIPAL CONDITIONS AND Prooress. The 
formal opening of the new District Government 
‘Building was celebrated on July 4, 1908, in con- 
mection with the 13lst anniversary of the Dec- 
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laration of Independence. Addresses were made 
by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and representa- 
tives of the Washington Board of Trade, the 
Washington Chamber of Commerce, th2 President 
of the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, and others. 

The estimated value of building work during 
the year, not including buildings of the United 
States government, was $8,711,557, which was a 
decrease over the value of building work during 
the preceding fiscal year of $4,000,895. The 
number of dwelling houses constructed was 1,224, 
a decrease of 27 over the figures of 1907. 135 
business buildings were erected, being a decrease 
of 42 over the previous year. On May 23, 1908, 
an act was passed authorizing certain extensions 
to be made in the street railway lines in order to 
reach the new Union Station. The bill author- 
ized temporary tracks and required that per- 
manent construction should be completed on or 
before May 1, 1909. The work of installing this 
construction progressed rapidly during the year. 
The appropriation of $15,000 for the care and 
maintenance of Rock Creek Park, was spent in 
the general care and maintenance of roads, 
bridle paths, and open spaces. The Commission- 
ers asked an appropriation of $2,500 for the 
fiscal year 1909, which will provide for the care 
and maintenance of the park, and also for con- 
structing an approach to the park in Biddle 
Parkway near Sixteenth Street along the valley 
of Piney Branch, for which ground was acquired 
during the year. Bills were pending in Congress 
at the end of the year for the purchase of addi- 
tional land for a park. The plans for expan- 
sion and beautification of Washington included 
the projects of the improvement of Rock Creek 
Valley and the Anacosta Basin, and conversion of 
the property between Pennsylvania Avenue and 
the Mall into a park where the national govern- 
ment may erect the buildings which it will 
need in the future. The latter project is already 
begun, by the appropriation of $2,500,000 by 
Congress at the last session for the acquisition 
of the square between Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
streets. The Commissioners approved the plan 
to have the United States purchase all the land 
between its present holdings around the Capitol 
and the Union Station so as to make a park 
between the two. The new buildings for offices 
of the Senate and House were brought to com- 
pletion during the year. 

HEALTH AND SANITATION. Special efforts 
were made during the year for the improvement 
of the health of the District of Columbia. The 
presence of leading health officers and sanitary 
experts at the International Tuberculosis Con- 
gress, held at Washington in October, brought 
gratifying commendation of the work already 
done by the health department. Congress has 
provided for the registration of tuberculosis 
cases in the District. The death rate during the 
year was 19.25, which was a trifle lower than 
the preceding year, 19.35. Deaths among 
white people showed a death rate of 15.55 and 
among the colored population, 28.22. Tubercu- 
losis caused more deaths than any other one 
factor, and the colored race suffered most severe- 
ly from the ravages of this disease. Typhoid 
fever continued to occur during the year, though 
the causes for its prevalence had not been ac- 
counted for by the most diligent search. 

CHILD Labor. An act was passed by Congress 
on May 28, 1908, regulating the employment of 
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child labor in the District. It provides that 
children of a certain prescribed age shall not 
be employed unless they have approved age and 
schooling certificates, and it provides also that 
no age and schooling certificates shall be approv- 
ed unless satisfactory evidence is furnished by 
duly tested transcript of birth, or by certain 
other specific evidence, showing the place and 
date of birth. The law provides further that 
the certificates referred to shall show that the 
child has reached the normal development of a 
child of his age end is in sound health and 
physically able to perform the work which he 
intends to do. See CHILD LABoR. 

NEEDS OF THE Distakict. The Commissioners 
in their annual report ask for appropriations 
for the following purposes: Public school build- 
ings and grounds; high pressure fire protection 
service in the heart of the city; the improvement 
of Rock Creek Valley; the improvement of Ana- 
costa River and Washington harbor front; addi- 
tional suburban sewers, and completion of the 
Piney Branch Bridge. They also urged the pas- 
sage of the civil service law, a law regulating 
assessment on life insurance, the repealing of 
the law authorizing the watering of the stock 
of the gas companies, the reduction in the price 
of gas; authority for branches of the public 
library under the Carnegie promise of branch 
buildings; further improvements in the charity 
system; regulation of all public corporations; 
the improvement of the liquor law; the teachers’ 
annuity bill; and a bill to regulate loan agencies. 

OFFICERS. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia in 1908 were: Henry B. MacFarland, 
President; Henry L. West, and J. J. Morrow. 

DIVORCE. Probably the most important 
contribution to the discussion of the subject of 
divorce during 1908 was the publication by the 
Bureau of the Census of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor of a report on Marriage and 
Divorce for the twenty years 1887 to 1906 in- 
clusive. This report was similar to one cover- 
ing the sprees twenty years, 1867 to 1886, 
thus making available detailed statistics of 
divorces in the United States during forty yeass. 
The data were obtained by a ae body of clerks 
from the permanent Census Bureau making 
direct examination of the records of local courts 
throughout the country. Only the briefest pos- 
sible summary of results can here be given. 

During the period under investigation, 1887 
to 1906 inclusive, there were recorded 12,832,044 
marriages. The annual number rose from 483,069 
in 1887 to 853,290 in 1906. The increase how- 
ever was not uniform, the numbers being very 
sensitive to industrial conditions. Thus there 
was only a slight increase over the preceding 
year in 1893 and an actual decrease in 1894 and 
in 1904. The increase was most marked in 1895, 
in the years 1900 to 1903 inclusive, and in 1906. 
This inquiry makes possible for the first time 
an approximately correct estimate of the mar- 
riage rate in the United States. On the basis of 
the total population this rate was 9.1 per 1,000 
in 1890 and 9.3 per 1.000 in 1900. On the basis 
of the adult unmarried population (i.e. single, 
widowed and divorced, fifteen years of age or 
over) the rate was 31.6 per 1,000 in 1890 and 
32.1 per 1,000 in 1900. This rate in 1900 by 
divisions of states was as follows: South Cen- 
tral, 43.6; South Atlantic, 35; North Central, 
32.2; Western, 27.3; North Atlantic, 26. Of ten 
States showing rates above 40 per 1000 of adult 
marriageable population, all but Utah were 
southern. 
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The inquiry was, however, devoted mainly to 
the subject of divorce in the United States. 
The total number reported for the twenty years 
1887-1906 was 945,625, as compared with 328,- 
716 for the twenty years 1867-1886. By five-year 
periods the numbers reported were: 1867-71, 53,- 
574; 1872-76, 68,547; 1877-81, 89,284; 1882-36, 
117,311; 1887-91, 157,324; 1892-96, 194,939; 
1897-1901, 260,720; 1902-6, 332,642. The per- 
centage increases in divorces granted as com- 
pared with percentage increases in population 
were as follows by decades: 1870-1880, popula- 
tion 30 p2r cent., divorces, 79 per cent; 1880- 
1890, population 25 per cent, divorces 70 per 
cent; 1890-1900, population 21 per cent., divorces 
66 per cent.; 1900-1906, population 10.5 per cent. 
(est.), divorces 29.3 per cent. The data in- 
dicated that not fewer than 1 in every 12 mar- 
riages ultimately terminated in divorce. The 
report states that divorce rates are higher in 
the United States than in any other country 
supplying statistics of them. 

The divorce rate by States shows wide vari- 
ations. By «aivisions of States the rates per 
100,000 married population were as follows in 
1900: Western, 356; South Central, 279; North 
Central, 255; North Atlantic, 100; South Atlan- 
tic, 98. On this same basis the rates for States 
showing largest average numbers for the years 
1898 to 1902 inclusive were as follows: Wash- 
ington 513; Montana, 497; Colorado, 409; Ar- 
kansas, 399; Texas, 391; Oregon, 368; Wyoming, 
361; Indiana, 355; Idaho, 347; Oklahomo, 346; 
Arizona, 344; Indian Territory, 326; and 
Nevada, 315. States reporting the fewest num- 
bers per 100,000 married population during the 
same five years, 1898-1902 were as follows: 
Delaware, 43; New York, 60; New Jersey, 60; 
North Carolina, 75; Georgia, 78; and Pennsyl- 
vania, 94. These results are not in all cases 
truly representative, owing to the frequent mi- 

ation of parties seeking divorce from the state 
in which the cause for divorce arose to some 
state where divorce is easier. Nevertheless such 
states as South Dakota, which have achieved 
some notoriety on account of these migratory 
divorces, do not show excessive numbers. Thus 
South Dakota reported only 270 on the above 
basis, a number exceeded by seventeen States, 
including Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Kansas, Missouri, Utah, and California, besides 
those already enumerated. Moreover most of the 
other North Central States reported almost as 
many. Among the causes of the variations 
among the States are given the composition of 
the population as regards race or nationality; 
the proportion of immigrants and the countries 
whence they came; religious belief, especially 
prevalence of Catholicism; variations in divorce 
laws and court procedure; and interstate mi- 
gration. 

Classified on the basis of libellant, the results 
showed that almost precisely two-thirds of the 
divorces were granted to the wife. This propor- 
tion remained very constant throughout the 
entire forty years 1867-1906. Non-support or 
neglect to provide was the ground for 34,664 
divorces granted to wives during the twenty 
years 1887-1906, but of only 6 (all in Utah) 
granted to husbands. So also crueltv was the 
stated cause in five times as many divorces 
granted to wives as to husbands. The pro- 
portion granted to husband and to wife vary 
greatly among the States. The proportion grant- 
ed to wife during the entire period by divisions 
was as follows: Western, 72.3 per cent; North 
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Central, 71.7; North Atlantic, 68.8; South Cen- 
tral, 56.2; and South Atlantic, 53.1. In four 
southern States, Virginia, Norin Carolina, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi, more divorces were grant- 


Total 
Cause 
Number | 
All CRUSOH cccccccvoccedocuccccneecs | 945,625 
RABAT 6 ic akisatsciCireeckesaesse0.% | 153.759 
CTP UMECY > lure on SOeacddeNinana.ok ude oka cse% | 206,225 
BIOMOFUION,. aia nce 6626 SCE eden Cb ue 367,502 
PPPOE | os da nec kde ce eisdu cls Ketone | 36,516 
Nemiect tO DEOVIGS, sacidacaacnsccvceve 34,670 
Combinations of preceding causes, 88,849 


All other causes 58,104 


1 Less than one tenth of 1 per cent. 

Special effort was directed toward ascertain- 
ing the extent to which drunkenness was a direct 
or an indirect cause of divorce. As the table in- 
dicates it was the sole ground in 3.9 per cent. of 
all cases. It was combined with other causes in 
1.9 per cent. of all cases, thus making it an 
immediately assigned cause in 5.7 per cent. of 
all cases. Careful searching of the records of 
individual cases showed that in at least 130,287 
or 13.8 per cent of all divorces, intemperance 
was an indirect or contributory cause. It re- 
sulted that intemperance was a cause, direct or 
indirect, 1n 6.1 per cent of the divorces granted 
to the husbands and in 26.3 per cent, of those 
granted to wives. In those cases where intem- 
perance was only an indirect cause, cruelty was 
most frequently the direct cause. It was a con- 
tributory cause also in many divorces granted 
to husbands on the ground of adultery and to 
wives on the ground of neglect to provide. 

The average duration of marriages terminated 
by divorce during the twenty years, 1887-1906 
was 9.9 years. Nevertheless, 28.3 per cent. of 
the marriages lasted less than five years, and 
59.7 per cent. of them lasted less than ten years. 

in most cases separation precedes divorce. An 
effort was made to ascertain the time elapsing 
between marriage and separation. This was 
learned in the case of 770,929 couples, or four- 
fifths of the total number. The results showed 
that fully 12./ per cent. of divorced couples 
separated in the same calendar year in which 
married, and 14.2 per cent. in the following 
year, while 57.8 per cent. separated within five 
vears. However, 3.1 per cent. separated only 
after twenty-five or more years of married life Al- 
most four-fifths (78.5 per cent.) of all divorces 
were granted within five years after separation of 
the married couple. 

The existence of children constitutes one of 
the most important features of divorces cases. 
During the twenty years covered by this report, 
39.8 per cent. of the cases reported children, 
40.2 per cent. reported no children, and 19.9 per 
cent. made no report as to children. In the 
opinion of the Census Bureau, the failure to re- 
port as to children was equivalent in most cascs 
to reporting no children. Among _ divorces 
granted to husbands, 26 per cent. reported chil- 
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ed to husband than to wife. The following table 
presents a classification of divorces both with 
regard to stated causes for divorce and to whom 
granted. 


Divorces: 1887 to 1906. 
| | 
Granted to ; 
| husband Granted to wife 
Per Per Per 
cent. i cent. ~ cent. 
: , T »pe ‘ ; > ‘ : 
distribu- Num ber distribu- | Number distri- 
tion tion bution 
100.0 316,149 100.0 | 629,476 100.0 
16.3 90,3800 28.7 62.869 10.0 
21.8 } 33,178 10.5 173,047 27.5 
38.9 | 156,283 49.4 211,219 | 33.6 
3.9 B436 | 1.1 33,080 | 5.3 
ot 6 (1) 34,664 | 5.5 
9.4 14,330 4.5 74,519 11.8 
18,026 5.7 40.078 6.4 
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dren, while among those granted to wives, 46.8 
per cent so reported. Or classified with respect 
to children, the results show that in 77.9 per 
cent. of cases reporting children the divorce was 
granted to the wife, and only 22.1 per cent. to the 
husband. 

A noteworthy piece of divorce legislation was 
the referendum vote in South Dakota, on a new 
statute. The new law provides that applicants 
who were married elsewhere, unless cause arose 
in South Dakota, must be bona fide residents of 
the State for at least one year, before they can 
institute proceedings. Parties married in the 
State and continuing to reside therein and parties 
for whom cause arose during residence in the 
State may bring suit at any time. All cases, 
except those relating to alimony and interlo- 
cutory decrees must be heard at regular terms 
of courts. This law aims to make divorce more 
difficult, and is thus in line with the general 
tendency of legislation in the United States. 
While divorce continued to be a topic of dis- 
cussion throughout the year, little that was new 
was developed. Various viewpoints were repre- 
sented by speakers at the annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society in Baltimore, in 
December. 


DIX, Morean. An _ American Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman, rector of Trinity Church, 
New York, died on Apr. 29, 1908. He was born 
in New York City, on Nov. 1, 1827, a son of 
Gen. John A. Dix. After graduating at Colum- 
bia College, in 1848, he entered the General 
Theological Seminary, where he graduated in 
1852, was ordained deacon, and was raised 
to tne priesthood in the following year. He 
was assistant minister at St. Mark’s Church, 
Philadelphia, in 1852, and, returning to New 
York in 1854, joined the clerical staff of Trinity 
Church. He became assistant rector in 1860, and 
in 1862, was made rector, a post which he held 
for 54 years. He was president of the House of 
Deputies of the General Triennial Convention of 
the Episcopal church from 1888 until 1903. He 
received the degree of S.T.D. from Columbia in 
1862, of D.C.L. from the University of the 
South in 1885, and of D.D. from Princeton in 
1896 and from Oxford in 1900. He published 
several books on religious and devotional sub- 
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jects, including The Bishop Paddock Lectures 
for 1892, The Bishop Paddock Lectures for 1901, 
and a History of the Parish of Trinity Church 
(4 vols., 1908). 


DOCKS. During the year 1908 the most im- 

rtant dock construction, as usual, was to be 
ound in Europe, where the considerable rise 
and fall of tide and the more permanent con- 
struction of commercial facilities at harbors 
make such work more conspicuous and important 
than in the United States. Mention should be 
made, however, of the approaching completion 
of the Chelsea piers on the North River, New 
York, designed to accommodate the largest trans- 
atlantic liners and to provide adequate facili- 
ties for their cargoes and passengers. These 
piers have been constructed partly by excavating 
and dredging the slips into the land so as not 
to encroach beyond the pier line of the North 
River. Having obtained powers from Parliament 
to begin the construction of the new docks for 
the largest vessels entering the Port of Liver- 
pool, the Mersey Docks and Harbor Board gave 
orders for the commencement of new works 
which were estimated to cost about $15,000,000. 
The works in progress includea a half-tide dock 
with a river lock 870 feet in length, which is 
90 feet longer than either the Mauretania or 
Lusitania, and 130 feet in width, with adequate 
depth for the largest vessels. ‘This half-tide 
dock will communicate with another dock con- 
necting in turn with two new basins, and a 
new lock will be constructed to afford entrance 
tc the Hornby and the old dock systems. At 
the port of Southampton progress was made on 
the construction of the new wet dock for the 
White Star Liners, which will have a water 
area of 16 acres, with a depth of from 35 to 
40 feet. The new dock at Avonmouth, built by 
the Corporation of Bristol, was opened by King 
Edward in July at about the time of the 100th 
anniversary of the opening of the first dock at 
Bristol. This dock has an entrance lock 875 
feet in length and 100 feet in width. In France 
the most important work was the construction of 
the Florida lock at the Port of Havre, which 
connects the Bassin de |’Eure and the Bassin 
Bellot with the outer harbor. This lock is about 
85414 feet in length between the gates and is 
98% feet in width. Important progress was 
also announced on the large Alexandra Dock, at 
Bombay, India, which has been in construction 
since 1904. This dock will afford accommodation 
for vessels 1,000 feet in length, 100 feet beam, 
and a draught of 36 feet, and will cost, when com- 

leted, about $13,000,000, or somewhat more than 

half of the total scheme of improvement for the 
port. There was to be a dry-dock for vessels 
of the same size and extensive warehouses and 
other improvements, the construction of which 
was involving important engineering work. Dur- 
ing the year, the breakwater protecting the 
marine docks was completed. 

Dry-Dock. A large dry-dock was announced 
to be built at Antwerp, which will be 754 ft. 
long, 8814, ft. wide at entrance, and 32% ft. deep. 
It was expected that it will take three years to 
complete the structure. 

DODGE, Francis SaFrorp. An American 
soldier, distinguished as an Indian fighter, died 
on Feb. 19, 1908. He was born on Sept. 11, 
1842, in Danvers, Mass., was educated in the 
public schools there, and at the Henneker (N. H.) 
Academy, and in 1861 enlisted as a private in the 
‘Twenty-third Massachusetts Infantry. He be- 
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came corporal in that regiment in 1863, first 
lieutenant in the Second United States Cavalry 
(colored) in 1863, captain in that regiment in 
1865, and was honorably mustered out of the 
service in 1866. He reéntered the service as a 
first lieutenant in the Ninth Cavalry (colored) 
in 1866, and became a captain in 1867. He 
entered the paymaster’s department, with the 
rank of major in 1880, and was thereafter ad- 
vanced to the rank of lieutenant-colonel (1901), 
colonel and assistant paymaster-general, and in 
1904 paymaster-general, with the rank of briga- 
dier-general, which post he held until he was 
retired, in 1906. Under command of Captain 
Dodge, in January, 1870, four troops of the 
Ninth Cavalry destroyed a large Indian Camp 
in the Guadelupe Mountains; but the exploit 
which made him famous occurred in Western 
Colorado, where, in September, 1879, at the 
head of troop D., of the Ninth Cavalry, he vol- 
untarily made a forced march of more than 100 
miles, to the relief of Major Thomas T. Thorn- 
burg, whose small force was surrounded b 
Indians near Mill Creek, and threatened wit 
annihiliation. Captain Dodge’s troop fought 
their way through the Indians, joined Major 
Thornburg’s men in their rifle pifs, and held 
the Indians at bay until reinforcements arrived. 
During this uprising 11 citizens, 2 officers (in- 
cluding Major Thornburg) and 12 soldiers were 
killed, and 41 persons were wounded. For this 
feat, one of the most brilliant in Indian warfare. 
Captain Dodge was awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, and was brevetted major 
(1890). 

DOMINICA. A British island of the West 
Indies, forming a presidency of the Leeward 
Islands (q. v.). Area, 291 miles; population 
(1906), 31,943. Roseau, the capital, has about 
6,000 inhabitants. The principal products are 
cacao, limes, coffee, fruit, and some sugar. In 
1907-8 the imports and exports amounted to 
£128,650 and £124,294 respectively. The revenue 
in 1907-8 was £39,865; the expenditure, £31,486; 
and the public debt, £51,015. The administrator 
in 1908 was W. Douglas Young. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. See Saxto Do- 
MINGO. 

DRACHMANN, IIotcer HENRIK HERHNOLDT. 
A Danish poet and novelist, died on Jan. 14, 
1908. He was born at Copenhagen, on Oct. 9, 
1846, the son of a physician, whose family was 
of German descent; was educated in the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, then studied painting in 
the Academy of Fine Arts there, and from 1866 
to 1870 specialized in marine painting under 
Sdrensen. About 1870 some of his verses at- 
tracted the attention of George Brandes, and 
from that time Drachmann devoted himself to 
literature. During this period he published 
such volumes as Poems (1872); Muffied Melo- 
dies (1875); Young Blood (1876); Songs of the 
Sea (1877), and Over the Frontter There 
(1877). In these earlier vears of his career he 
wrote also several very graphic stories of sea life, 
such as The Honor of a Sailor (1878), Paul and 
Virginta of a Northern Clime (1879, trans. 
1895); and Lars Kruse (1879). From about 
1885 to 1892, Drachmann was the leader of the 
literary faction which upheld national patriotic 
conservatism, and opposed the individualistic 
and radical school of Brandes and his followers. 
Under these influences, Drachmann wrote re- 
ligious and national poems, and between 1890 
and 1900 he produced, in both prose and poetry, 
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much in passionate praise of liberty, and in 
denunciation of the bondage of the commonplace. 
Of the long list of his published works, the fol- 
lowing are fairly representative: East of the Sun 
and West of the Moon (1880); Strandby Folk 
(1883); Once Upon a Time (1885); Gurre 
(1899); Hallfred Vandraadeskjald (1900); and 
The Green Hope (1901). Though he interpolat- 
ed romantic verse in his novels, Drachmann was 
essentially a realist. He published in 1899 an 
autobiographical novel, Den hellige Ild, which 
contains many fantastic and lyric improvisions. 
His translation (or paraphrase) of Byron’s Don 
Juan is a creditable effort. 


DRAINAGE. The year 1908 witnessed an 
unprecedented agitation for the better utiliza- 
tion of the natural resources of the United 
States. One of the greatest of these resources 
unused was the vast area of swamp and over- 
flowed land. April 30, 1908, the Secretary of 
Agriculture made a report to the Senate as to 
the location and area of these swamp lands 
susceptible of being drained for agriculture, the 
effect of drainage of such lands, the area of land 
which has been drained under the laws of the 
different States, and the benefits which have re- 
sulted therefrom. Most of the data given below 
are taken from that report. The area of swamp 
and overflowed lands in the United States was 
estimated as about 79,000,000 acres. With ref- 
erence to their productive value as affected by 
their natural wet condition, they may be classi- 
fied as follows: 

(1) Lands which are permanently wet and 
are never fit for cultivation, even during the 
most favorable years, nor afford profitable graz- 
ing for live stock. (2) Lands which afford pas- 
turage for live stock, though the forage they 
produce may be of indifferent quality. (3) 
Lands which in their natural condition are sub- 
ject to periodical overflow by streams, but 
which at other times produce valuable crops. 
(4) Lands which during seasons of light or 
medium rainfall will yield profitable crops, but 
which are wholly unproductive during the sea- 
sons characterized by a greater than the normal 
rainfall. 

The reclamation of swamp lands consists of 
three distinct operations: 

(1) The construction of ditches or improve- 
ment of such drainage channels as will be re- 
quired by a large number of landowners in com- 
mon, which may appropriately be called public 
drains. They are made through the coiperation 
of owners under the provisions of State drain- 
age laws. (2) Detailed drainage performed by 
landowners upon plantation or farm. (3) The 
subjugation of wild vegetation, the removal of 
stumps and other foreign material, and the prep- 
aration of the soil for cultivation. 

The total] increase in land values in the United 
States from drainage work was estimated to be 
$1,593,633,155, and the value of the annua] in- 
creased production, $273,079,295. It was estimat- 
ed that the following areas (acres) in the States 
named had been drained under the provisions of 
the State drainage laws: 

Illinois, 3,496,000; Indiana, 3,358,000; Ohio, 
3,400,000; Michigan, 1,600,000; Minnesota, 1,- 
500,000; Iowa, 915,000; California, 700,000; 
Missouri, 350,000; Wisconsin, 200,000; Ne- 
braska, 100,000; North Dakota, 150,000; Louisi- 
ana, 120.000; making a total of 15,889,000 acres. 
The United States Office of Experimental Sta- 
tions, through its division of Drainage Investiga- 
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tions, continued to make surveys and plans for 
the drainage of large tracts in many States and 
to aid individuals and communities in planning 
and carrying out drainage projects. The amount 
of unreclaimed swamp and overflowed lind in the 
United States, by classes, is as follows: Perma- 
nent swamp, 52,665,020 acres; wet grazing land, 
6,826,019 acres; periodically overflowed, 14,747,- 
805; periodically swampy, 4,766,179; total, 79,- 
005,023 acres. 


DRAMA. Comedy, largely of English origin, 
continued during 1908 to hold the largest 
place in the attention of the American play- 
going public. The only strikingly meritorious 
work of this class—Mr. Percy Mackaye’s Mater 
—was virtually ignored. Several dramas of con- 
temporary American life, such as Paid in Full, 
The Wolf, and The Easiest Way, all three by 
Eugene Walter, proved to be highly promising. 
Mr. Charles R. Kennedy’s Servant in the House 
and The Winterfeast were also notable produc- 
tions. Upon the whole, the year, while more in- 
teresting in its theatrical doings than its prede- 
cessor, Offered but little of commanding impor- 
tance. While in the record of 1907 the most notable 
plays offered were of foreign origin—TIbsen’s 
Peer Gynt, the last production by Richard 
Mansfield, MM. Gavault and Charnay’s My 
Wife, Bernstein’s The Thief, and W. J. Locke’s 
The Morals of Marcus, the plays of 1908 by 
American authors have been many. Mr. Percy 
Mackaye, who in 1907 produced Sapho and 
Phaon, an ambitious play in verse that was 
wrecked by incompetent interpretation, brought 
forward Mater, a comedy in which wit and good 
writing were sufficiently conspicuous to atone for 
much affectation. The part of “Mater,” a woman 
of many foibles but keen good sense who lays 
bare the stupidities of those around her and 
yet retains everyone’s regard, was capitally 
drawn. Mater, however, was above the heads of 
the theatre-going public and failed to hold the 
stage. 

The Servant in the House, by Charles Rann 
Kennedy, in which the author undertakes to 
tear the mask from clerical hypocrisy, proved 
to be a remarkable play, teaching the lesson of 
charity in an impressive fashion, and with 
enough humor and dramatic movement to make 
it of absorbing interest. The public, at first in- 
clined to ignore it as too serious for considera- 
tion, became interested and made it one of the 
successes of the year among thinking people. 
Another play by Mr. Kennedy, a tragedy in 
verse, entitled The Winterfeast, a tale of early 
Iceland, resembling somewhat Ibsen’s Vikings in 
atmosphere and treatment, failed to find popular 
support notwithstanding literary merit and a 
capital interpretation. Edith Wynne Mathison 
in the chief part acted with fine art, but the 
play’s intense gloom was a fatal bar to public 
acceptance. The time of action, 1020 A. D., 
and the Iceland setting gave opportunity for 
stage pictures that offered a background of poetic 
beauty for this notable tragedy of love, revenge, 
and superstition that had something of the spirit 
and the power of a Greek drama. 

The mention of Greek drama recalls the am- 
bitious but futile attempt of Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell to revive interest in Sophocles’ Elec- 
tra. The version used by the English actress 
was a translation by Arthur Symons of the 
adaptation by Hugo von Hofmannsthal which 
has had some success in Germany. The story use1 
was that of Sophocles, but the essence of many 
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other Greek playwrights, especially Euripides, 
is found in the play. This Electra was a Neme- 
sis, devoid of womanly weakness. Mrs. Camp- 
bell failed to sound the deep tragic note that 
would alone make such a play vitally impres- 
sive, and had evidently undertaken a task 
beyond her power. Her ambition was a praise- 
worthy one and the production was elaborate, 
Mrs. Beerbohm Tree coming especially from 
England to impersonate Clytemnestra. Still 
another Greek play of the year well done by the 
students of the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts, was the Cheophoroi of Aschylus (The 
Libation Pourers), of which the one perform- 
ance given was an interesting experiment. 

Mr. E. H. Sothern, who, now that Mansfield 
is no more, probably ranks as the foremost 
American comedian in ambition and achieve- 
ment, brought forward a version of Don Quizote 
by Paul Kester that might have earned a warm 
welcome had its wealtn of incident not been 
swamped by too many long speeches. In the 
attempts to get all the good things of Cervantes’ 
romance into the play it suffered from inordi- 
nate length, and notwithstanding Mr. Sothern’s 
efforts, dragged beyond public endurance. 
Another play of dignified purpose in which Mr. 
Sothern figured was Mr. Laurence Irving’s 
dramatization of Dostoyevski’s Crime and Pun- 
tshment, which was produced under the title 
The Fool Hath Said: There Is No God. The 
pictures of Russian life were interesting, but the 
character of Rodion is too persistently the re- 
flection of a morbid obsession to win sympathy. 
In quite another field Mr. Sothern won popular 
favor that may have atoned in part for the ill- 
success of the plays just mentioned. As “Dun- 
dreary,” in a revival of the famous old farce, 
Our American Cousin, in which his father, E. 
A. Sothern, made fame and fortune half a cen- 
tury ago, he gave a delightful portrayal of the 
impossible fop that so amused a past genera- 
tion of playgoers. His impersonation was 
criticized as lacking the subtler touches which 
made the elder Sothern’s “Dundreary” inimit- 
able; but its excellence as a whole was freely 
conceded. 

Irene Wycherly, an English play, by Anthony 
P. Wharton, afforded Miss Viola Allen an op- 
portunity to portray a woman, who, after extra- 
ordinary self-restraint under brutal treatment, 
makes her revolt dramatic and effective. It is a 
strong and, at times, unpleasant play, marred by 
certain unnecessary crudities of expression that 
went far toward robbing it of popular favor. 
The question as to how much a wife should en- 
dure at the hands of a vicious husband is treated 
wth power and no little originality. Its inciden- 
tal resemblance in theme to Hervieu’s Dédale 
does not affect this latter quality. 

Three plays by Eugene Walter brought a new 
writer into public notice. The first—The Wolf— 
is a melodrama of the Canadian Hudson Bay 
country life, in which a _ rascally American 
engineer comes to grief at the hands of a virtu- 
ous and muscular habitant who loves the girl 
upon whom the villain has designs. The vital 
scene of the drama, its raison d’étre, is a desper- 
ate fight to the death and all over the stage 
between the two men. Having, as he supposes, 
killed his opponent by foul attack, the villain 
gets the worst of it when the ‘dead’? man comes 
sufficiently to life to turn the tables. Aside 
from a rather clever picture of backwoods life 
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in upper Canada, the play has little in it beyond 
this fight which made its popular success. The 
same idea—a death struggle between the 
virtuous half-breed and a rascally opponent, 
is used in Pierre of the Plains, produced 
this season by Mr. Edgar Selwyn. The 
second of Mr. Walter’s plays, and_ the 
most important, Paid in Full, stotches the down- 
ward career of a man—a weak and leaky moral 
vessel at best—who, beginning with stealing 
from his employer in order to feed a woman’s 
vanity, grows from bad to worse. As a sociolo- 
gical study, the play is insignificant, but the 
dialogue is direct, the action of interest and 
some capital acting was done in the chief parts 
by Tully Marshall, Frank Sheridan, Ben Johnson, 
and Miss Lillian Albertson, a new actress of 
promise. Mr. Walter’s third success, The Easiest 
Way, first seen in Washington, sketches in a 
vivid fashion the temptations under which a 
woman of good instincts may come to grief. It 
is a picture of modern conditions, in certain 
phases of society, drawn with skill and power. 
hha Frances Starr played the chief part admir- 
ably. 

Salvation Nell, a play dealing with slum 
life in New York, by Edward Sheldon, attracted 
popular attention, thanks to the acting of Mrs. 
Fiske in the part of a woman who, through the 
regenerating power of religious influence as ex- 
erted by the Salvation Army, arises from the 
: hae to help the poor wretches around her to 

ecency, among them her repentant lover. Leo- 
pards are made to change their spots in too rapid 
and radical a manner for critical observers. 
The portrayal of life among outcasts of a great 
city, its brutalities and indecencies, is made with 
an accuracy and wealth of ae Hage detail 
that serves no obvious purpose. rs. Fiske, and 
Mr. Horace Blinn as the depraved scoundrel 
whose heart is changed when rum and disease 
have laid him low, both did excellent work. The 
acting alone made Salvation Nell endurable. 
Another play in which an outcast of the Bill 
Sykes type is reformed in miraculous and in- 
credible fashion was The Regeneration, by Owen 
Kildare and Walter Hackett, in which that erra- 
tic but interesting actor, Arnold Daly, strove in 
vain to win public favor. A thief, drunkard, and 
bully supposed to be New York’s Bowery at its 
worst, meets an angelic settlement worker, and 
in less than no time she has him on his knees 
reciting the Lord’s Prayer. He has his ups and 
downs, but the end is never lost sight of. Figs 
are made to grow on thistles, and the crop is a 
fine one. Love, of course, works the miracle, love 
on both sides and equally preposterous. 

Samson, an adaptation of a drama by Henri 
Bernstein, was brought forward by Mr. William 
Gillette, who struggled hard in a part for which he 
is temperamentally unfitted. A dock laborer of 
uncommon mental vigor makes a large fortune in 
stocks and marries a beauty who proves to be of 
very ordinary clay. Naturally the husband has 
a hard time of it. The man who tries to steal 
his wife away can be ruined by certain stock 
manipulations, and although these involved also 
tne downfall of tie ex-laboror, he does not hesi- 
tate, but, Samson-like, pulls down the financial 
temple he has spent his life buiiding up. The 
chief rdle was beyond Mr. Gillette’s power. 

Successful plays of American life given during 
the year included The Man from Home, which, 
although laid in England, has as its protagonist 
a breezy Indianian, who twists the British lion’s 
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tail until it roars for mercy. Virtuous Ameri- 
can homespun against the titled blackguard is 
the well-worn theme worked out by the authors, 
Messrs. Booth Tarkington and H. L. Wilson, 
with the aia of capital acting by Mr. William 
Hodge in the leading role. Also The Battle, 
by Cleveland Moffett, in which some bubbles of 
the socialist creed are pricked. In it Mr. Wilton 
Lackaye gives life to the figure of a millionaire 
who shows that when men become capitalists 
they cease to be socialists. A curious incident 
in the story of the stage year was the presenta- 
tion of several versions of The Devil, a much 
over-rated comedy by the Hungarian playwright, 
Ferenc Molnar, whose Devil is a_ cynical 
gentleman devoted to the making of more or less 
amusing comments upon the frivolous proceedings 
of some very commonplace puppets. The noto- 
riety of the play in this country was due more 
to clever advertising than to literary or drama- 
tic merit. Some clever acting was done in it 
by George Arliss, but neither in the English 
versions nor in a German production employing 
Eugene Burg, was it anything but trivial. Of 
far more significance was an adaptation by C. F. 
Nirdlinger, of Echegaray’s El Gran Galeoto, 
produced under the title of The World and His 
Wife, in which Mr. William Faversham did the 
best work of his career, and despite hurtful 
mannerisms, made a deep impression. The play 
is a study of the evils of calumny, is admirable 
in dialogue and full of effective Incident. 

The most popular pieces in the domain of light 
comedy seen in 1908 were of English origin. Mr. 
Barrie’s What Every Woman Knows deserves 
first place. As a young Scotchwoman, who 
makes the world around her brighter and better, 
helping her lover to make a success, but leaving 
the credit to others, Miss Maude Adams made 
much of a part in which humor and pathos are 
deftly mingled. Richard Bennett in the part 
of a blockhead who doesn’t know that he owes 
his success to his devoted sweetheart, fully 
shared with Miss Adams the honors of a 
successful production. What every woman knows, 
according to Mr. Barrie, is that all men are 
children and must be humored accordingly. 
Upon this theme he constructs fhe comedy of the 
year. Miss Adams previously (January, 1908) 
did some nice work in The Jesters, an adaptation 
of Les Bouffons, a poetic romance of much merit 
by Miguel Zamacois, in which she played a 
Prince Charming part with delicacy. Both play 
and acting proved to be of rather too fine quality 
for public taste. Another original play, The 
Mollusc, by Hubert Henry Davies, which London 
heralded as a masterpiece, proved to be nothing 
of the kind, but a pleasant sketch of how a wo- 
man with good looks and brains may cajole the 
men around her into willing slaves. Its points 
were cleverly brought out by Miss Alexandra 
Carlisle, who showed in amusing fashion how 
laziness may be made to figure as a virtue. 

Mr. John Drew’s annual contribution to the 
gaiety of the country was made in a comedy by 
the prolific W. S. Maugham, the English play- 
wright, whose Jack Straw gave the veteran actor 
a part of which he made the most. As an exiled 
nobleman disguised as a waiter, petted by up- 
starts and then reviled as an imposter, he 
played with his accustomed nonchalance. In 
Lady Frederick, another of Maugham’s comedies 
—none of which appear to be deep, but all fairly 
sparkling—Miss Ethel Barrymore did the best 
work of her career. Her portrayal of an arti- 
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ficial, irresponsible, yet keen-witted woman of 
kindly impulses was an admirable one. Less 
artificial, and also amusing in detail, was an 
adaptation by Miss Gladys Unger of MM. De 
Flers and Caillavet’s L’Amour Veille, played un- 
der the title of Love Watches, with Miss Billie 
Burke in the chief part, that of a vivacions 
young woman who believes that her husband 
has been unfaithful and resolves to pay him 
back in the same coin. Miss Burke, who plays 
with delicacy a difficult part, was ably helped 
by Mr. Ernest Lawford, the versatile English 
actor whose Hook in Peter Pan will be remem- 
bered as a capital performance. Also in the 
field of light comedy, but of less value than the 
prays just mentioned, was The Chaperone, by 

arion Fairfax, with which Miss Maxine Elliott 
opened her new theatre in New York. It is 
supposed to be a comedy of American manners— 
often very bad manners—but offered entertain- 
ment of an innocuous sort. Earlier in the year 
Miss Elliott appeared in a play by Miss Rachel 
Crothers, called Myself—Bettina, a New England 
version of Magda that failed to interest the pub- 
lic. That ambitious and excellent actor Otis 
Skinner appeared in The Honor of the Family, 
an adaptation by Paul M. Potter of Emile 
Fabre’s comedy founded upon Balzac’s “Ménage 
de Garcon.” 

The new farces and very light comedies of the 
year were many and of the usual calibre—com- 
monplace in idea and trivial from any point of 
view except that of the box office. Only three 
achieved sufficient popularity to need mention— 
George Ade’s Father and the Boys (William H. 
Crane), The Blue Mouse, an adaptation by 
Clyde Fitch of a German original, and Girls, 
still another Fitch play, also from a German source. 

Plays of slight importance that may be 
mentioned for purposes of record, were: The 
Royal Mounted, by William C. DeMille (Cyril 
Scott); Agnes, by Mrs. Sidney Drew (Miss 
Nance O’Neill); Glorious Betsy, by Rida J. 
Young (Mary Mannering); The Offenders, by 
Elmer B. Harris; and Diana of Dobson’s, an 
English play by Miss Cicely Hamilton, in which 
Miss Carlotta Nillson appeared. Of rather more 
ambitious quality were A Gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, by Harrison Rhodes and Thomas A. 
Wise; Mary Jane’s Pa, by Miss Edith Ellis; and 
The Traveling Salesman, by James B. Forbes. 

No foreign stars of the first magnitude 
visited the United States during the year. 
Madame Komisarzhevsky, a Russian actress of 
some merit, appeared in several plays of Ibsen, 
in Gorky’s Children of the Sun, Suderman’s 
Magda and Fires of St. John. Her language, 
however, proved a bar to popularity. A com- 
pany of actors from Dublin gave a number of 
Irish plays and sketches that appealed but 
slightly to our public. Finally a company of 
Sicilian players offered gruesome _ tragedies 
acted with crude power and unpleasant realism. 
London appears to have found much to admire 
in their work, but this country declined to be- 
come interested. A new German theatre was 
opened in New York, making two German houses 
with competent stock companies. 

During the year the building of New York’s 
New Theatre, designed to help dramatic art by 
the production of good plays whether financially 
profitable or not, went on apace, and dedication 
ceremonies were held in the half-completed struc- 
ture. Winthrop Ames, of Boston, was made man- 
ager, and John Corbin, of New York, literary ad- 
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viser of the enterprise. Much criticism of the 
building was expressed on the ground that it is 
too large for anything but spectacular pieces, 
and, therefore, a failure for the purposes intend- 
ed. Inasmuch as comedies and domestic dramas 
constitute nine-tenths of the American drama- 
tists’ output, the point seems to be well taken. 
The New Theatre was to be opened in the 
autumn of 1909. 

London’s new plays during 1908 included Mr. 
Shaw’s Getting Married: a Conversation, bril- 
liant in dialogue of the Shaw type, but devoid 
of anything like dramatic structure. Mr. Shaw 
predicted that the critics would be irritated and 
bored by his play; so far as London was con- 
cerned, they agreed with him. Diana of Dob- 
son’s, already mentioned, was a play in which 
Miss Cicely Hamilton shows how an impossible 
shop girl may enjoy life when a legacy comes 
her way. Lady Epping’s Law Suit, by Davies, 
was too trivial to pass muster notwithstanding 
the excellent acting of Miss Mary Moore. 
Jerome K. Jerome’s Passing of the Third Floor 
Back, based on one of this writer’s short stories, 
tells in amusing fashion how a whole house 
full of reprobates are convicted of various sins 
and encouraged to reform. Idols, dramatized 
from W. J. Locke’s novel, and Mrs. Dot, a so- 
ciety sketch by W. S. Maugham, were both 
well received, the latter having the advantage 
of Miss Marie Tempest in the chief part. While 
Alfred Sutro’s The Builder of Bridges failed to 

ual his Walls of Jericho, London received it 
with favor, thanks largely to Miss Irene Var 
Brugh. Marjorie Strode, by A. E. W. Mason, a 
story of Devonshire during the early part of 
the last century, made no impression. Mr. 
Forbes Robertson and Miss Gertrude Elliott 
produced a three-act comedy by Henry James, 
The High Bid, a graceful and well written little 
play devoid of stage vitality. 

In France Mr. Alfred Capus broke away from 
the traditions of the French stage in making 
the chief figure of Les Deux Hommes a woman 
who is fascinatingly clever, but morally beyond 
reproach. In both Bourget’s L’Emigré and 
Bernstein’s Israel there is a boy who does not 
discover his real father until he has grown to 
manhood. In /srael, a conflict between Jew and 
Catholic is the theme. Mme. Réjane and De 
Max did exceptional work in it. Bourget’s Un 
Divorce is a strong plea for the indissolubility 
of marriage, which was much applauded. 
L’Autre, by Paul Marguerite, supports the other 
and popular side of the question with literary 
and stage art. Among the plays of lighter 
calibre have been Quit Perd Gagne, by Pierre 
Veber, upon a novel by Capus, and a dramatiza- 
tion by Pierre Loti of his own Ramuntcho, that 
proved to be delightful. See Frencn LITERA- 
TURE, 

DREDGING. A Fruhling dredge for the im- 
provement of the Fraser River, British Colum- 
bia, Canada, was purchased by that government 
at a cost of $300,000. This type of dredges was 
of comparatively recent date, the system of ex- 
cavating under water by this means having been 
invented by Otto Fruhling, of Braunschweig, 
Germany. In this method a large dipper 
dredge bucket, or a scraper of some sort, is 
fitted to the further end of the suction pipe so 
as to scrape up and collect the material to be 
dredged before it enters the suction pipe. The 
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results from this have been remarkable, giving 
the most powerful and economical dredging ap- 
liance known. The addition of the bucket 
ead produces a greatly increased supply of 
sand and mud to the suction end of the pipe, 
and so completely prevents the admission of 
surplus water that pressure water connections 
had to be fitted to the inside of the bucket head, 
that enough water could be introduced to liquefy 
the material when too solid in character, so 
that it could be conveniently handled by the 
suction pump. Valves are therefore added to 
the bucket head, or scraper, to permit the in- 
flow of water when so desired by the operator. 
In the interior of this scraper the dredged ma- 
terial is forced into a mixing chamber before it 
comes into range of the suction, where it is 
reduced to a uniform consistency by the pres- 
sure water or by the mere admission of outside 
water. From the mixing chamber, the material 
is drawn through the suction pump and dis- 
charged into the hopper. The material so dis- 
charged is a dense black or gray semi-fluid, 
somewhat like mortar in consistency, and in 
soft muddy and earthy material it is found 
possible to pump 90 per cent. of solid material 
as against 15 to 20 per cent. by the older forms 
of dredges. Where coarse sand is encountered, 
50 to 70 per cent. of solid material is obtained, 
as against 10 to 15 per cent. by other dredging 
machines. The dredge is operated as follows: 
The head or scraper is dragged over the bottom 
at a speed of 4 or 5 knots, and thus made to 
scrape a strip 12 to 18 ft. wide, 12 to 18 in. 
deep. The material thus plowed up is forced 
into the bucket by the pressure of the scooping 
action, here kneaded, mixed, and liquefied, and 
finally sucked up by the pump. 

Dredging operations in 1908 were in progress 
on the South West Pass of the Mississippi 
River, as was the case for three years pre- 
vious, between the jetties. The U. S. dredge 
Benyuard was operating on the outer bar, 
and just above in the lower part of the shoal 
water above the jetty contraction. It was pro- 
posed to dredge a channel 35 ft. deep, 500 ft. 
wide at the bottom, and 22,400 ft. long, to 
connect the 35 ft. depth above with that be- 
tween the jetties. Two 20-inch suction dredges 
with cutter heads and discharge pipes, 1,500 and 
1,700 ft. long, were operating on the upper por- 
tion and have completed about 5,000 ft. of it. 
The United States dredge Clatsop, which was to 
be used upon the river improvement operations 
along the Columbia and Willamette Rivers 
near Portland, Oregon, started on its 17,000 
mile trip around the Horn, which for a vessel 
of this class is a considerable undertaking. The 
dredge is 185 ft. long, and it is estimated at an 
average speed of 8 miles an hour it will take, 
making allowance for coaling, etc., nearly four 
months to complete the journey. 

Hydraulic dredges were being used in the 
undertaking of reclaiming land for Lincoln 
Park, Chicago. It was proposed to fill in a 
large area of low-lying land north of the pres- 
ent park by this means, the material being 
taken from the bottom of Lake Michigan. The 
area to be filled extended for a distance of 
one mile along the shore front, and back from 
it for 1500 feet, requiring 4,000,000 cu. yds 
for the filling. The dredges work partly in 
water which has a depth of 18 feet, and dis- 
charge on the land through pipes 30 inches 
in diameter. Heavy dredges known as stone 
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lifters were used on the St. Lawrence ship 
canal, two during 1908 being operated to re- 
move boulders which are found to be too large 
for an ordinary dredge to handle. Each con- 
sisted of a wooden hulled boat, with a well in 
the middle, through which the large 60-ton 
capacity tongs are made to descend to the 
bottom. Here they engage the stones, which are 
raised on to the deck by a hoisting engine 
located aft. 

For the harbor improvement of Liverpool the 
Leviathan, the new Mersey docks and Harbor 
Board dredge of 8,500 tons, the largest dredge 
in the world was constructed by Messrs. Gam- 
mell, Laird & Co., at Tranmere. This enormous 
suction dredge is capable of raising 10,000 tons 
of sand in 50 minutes, 


DREYFUS, ALrrep. See FRANCE. 
DROUGHT. See Forestry; TRANSMISSION 
OF POWER. 


DRUG HABIT. See Cocarve; Opium. 


DRURY-LOWE, Srmr Drury Curzon. A 
British soldier, died on April 6, 1908. He was 
born in Derbyshire on January 3, 1830, and 
after taking his decree at Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, entered the army in 1874 as a 
cornet in the 17th Lancers. He served in the 
Crimea, in India at the time of the mutiny, 
and in the Zulu and Transvaal campaign in 
1879-81. He commanded the cavalry division 
in the Egyptian campaign of 1882. He was 
inspector-general of cavalry at Aldershot from 
1885 to 1891 and retired from active service 
with the rank of lieutenant-general. 


DUDLEY, WrmuramM Huoumsrte Warp, Sec- 
ond EARL oF, Governor-general of Australia. He 
was born on May 25, 1866, and was educated 
at Eton, after which he travelled around the 
world and in 1899-1900 served with the Im- 
perial German Cavalry in South Africa. He 
was parliamentary secretary to the Board of 
Trade in 1895 and lord lieutenant of Ireland 
in 1902-06. He succeeded Lord Northcote as 
Governor-General of Australia (q. v.) in 1908, 
assuming office in September. 


DUNKERS OR DUNKARDS. See Bretu- 
REN, CHURCH OF THE. 

DUTCH EAST INDIES. The area and 
population of the possessions of the Nether- 
lands in the Malay Archipelago are as follows: 


Area | Popula- 
. tion, 
aaites 1905 
Java and Madura ............sccccceees 50,775 |30,098,008 
Sumatra, West Coast ...... 31,788 | 1,308,471 
Sumatra, East Coast ...... 35,480 568,417 
Benkulen ...ccccsscvccscees 5,556 413,301 
Island of4 Tapanoeli ..........eeceeeee 16,251 204,269 
Sumatra. | Lampongs ...........0e000: ,338 156,518 
Palembang .........seeeeeee-| 53,716 796,354 
Atjeh (Achin) ............ 20,549 582,175 
Riau-Lingga Archipelago ............-- 16,378 112,216 
Bata. 5 6.cisbs cw csnesccsieeaweseasead Ness 4,473 115,189 
B35 170° 1 Pee aren na ne eR 1,87 36,858 
Borneo, West Coast......2..cccecceees 56,060 450,929 
Borneo, South and East Districts... .|157,585 782.726 
Island of § Celebes — .....ccccccvccccees 49,405 | 1,397,200 
Celebes..0 Menado  .....ccscccccccccees 22,176 436,406 
Molucca Tslands Ceeeeeoueeoeerneeeeseaaee 44,028 407,419 
Timor Archipelago ........csceccceeees 17,782 308,600 
Bali and Lombok ...............-0.00: 4,063 523,535 
New Guinea to 141° EB. Long............|152,428 240.000 
Total eevesneoeee nese @eepeuvneaGe tee eeee ee - |748.340 138,938,000 
Total, 1900 eee 5 


a eeeee. 137,734,000 
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In 1900 there were 75,833 Europeans and 
Eurasians, mostly Dutch; 537,000 Chinese, 27,- 
000 Arabs, and 17,000 other Orientals. In 1905 
there were 80,873 Europeans. The principal 
cities, with their populations in 1905, are: In 
Java, Batavia, the capital, 183,551; Surabaya, 
150,198; Surakarta, 100,667; in Sumatra, Pal- 
embang, 60,985; in Borneo, Banjarmassin, 
16,708; in Celebes, Macassar, 26,145. There 
are public elementary and middle schools for 
Europeans, with about 20,000 pupils; government | 
schools for natives, with 132,000 pupils; private 
schools for natives, with 95,000 pupils; and 
schools for foreign Orientals, with 12,000 pupils. 

PRODUCTION, COMMERCE, ETC. The “culture 
system,” introduced in 1832. and based on the 
compulsory labor of the natives in the cultiva- 
tion of coffee, sugar, tea, indigo, tobacco, pep- 
per, and other articles, is now confined to the 
cultivation of coffee. The “culture system” was 
never extended beyond Java and the neighbor- 
ing island of Madura, the province of Sumatra, 
West Coast and the Residency of Menado, 
in Celebes. In the West Coast province the 
culture system was abolished March 1, 1908. 
(See Sumatra.) In 1908 there were sold 
18,220 bales of Borneo tobacco at Amsterdam 
at 313% cents per one-half kilo, against 16,212 
bales at an average of 40% cents per half 
kilo in 1907. The exports of cotton in 1906 
were 1,637,428 pounds of ginned cotton and 
17,951,201 pounds of seed cotton. The produc- 
tion of coffee in Java and Sumatra in 1907 on 
Government account was 8,243,820 pounds, and 
on private account, 29,203,008 pounds. There 
are coal mines in Java (q. v.), Sumatra (q. v.); 
and Borneo. The tin mines of Banca are worked 
by the government; those of Billiton and Riau 
by private capital. Petroleum is obtained 
mainly in Sumatra, Java, and Borneo; the 
production in 1907 amounted to 1,178,797 
metric tons. Sumatra also contains large de- 
posits of tin and coal. There are saw mills, 
rice factories, arak distilleries, soap and ice 
factories, and printing offices. Dutch and for- 
eign imports are treated alike. About three- 
fourths of the exports go to the Netherlands, 
with the exception of rice, of which a large 
amount is shipped to China. The total imports 
in 1906 amounted to 234,888,000 florins (1 
florin=40.2 cents), and the total exports, 330,- 
930,000 florins. Included in these totals were 
11,061,000 florins’ worth of imports and 16,250,- 
000 of exports on government account. The 
principal exports in 1906 were: Sugar, 79,734,- 
000 florins; tobacco, 57,599,000; copra, 18,012,- 
000; coffee, 20,081,000; petroleum, 19,626,000; 
tin, 15,566,000; gutta-percha, 15,450,000; gum, 
10,403,000; cinchona, 6,398,000; tea, 7,217,000; 
pepper, 8,564,000; rattan, 6,751,000; rice, 
4,556,000; hides and skins, 4,158,000; nutmegs, 
2,540,000. Direct shipments from the Dutch East 
Indies to the United States in 1907 amounted to 
$17,638,431, mainly sugar. The length of rail- 
ways in 1906 was 1,509 miles, of which 1,321 
were in Java and 188 in Sumatra; of state tele- 
graph lines, 8,640 miles. The merchant marine 
contained at the end of 1906, 2,494 vessels. 

GOVERNMENT, ETC. The administration of 
the Dutch East Indies is in the hands of a 
Governor-General appointed by the Crown, 
assisted by a council of five members. The 
colony is divided into Residencies, of which 
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some are under the direct supervision of Dutch 
Residents, while others are under native rulers 
advised by Dutch officials. The Residents exer- 
cise almost absolute control through native offi- 
cials. Java and Madura are directly admin- 
istered by Residents, while the other islands, 
or “Outposts,” are under Residents, Assistant- 
Residents, Governors, Controllers, etc. The gen- 
eral budget for 1908 estimated the revenue at 
175,142,396 florins and the expenditure at 181,- 
746,012. The army consisted in 1908 of 1,265 
Officers and 33,632 men, including 10,732 Euro- 
peans, besides an effective reserve of 5,331 
(2,204 Europeans). The navy consisted in 1908 
of 18 ships aggregating 28,243 tons, with crews 
numbering about 2,574. In 1908 the Governor- 
General was J. B. van Heutsz. A revolt broke 
out in the Island of Bali early in the year, but 
the Dutch troops sent to put it down captured 
the residence of the chiefs at Gelgal, inflicting a 
loss estimated at 100. 

DUTCH GUIANA, OR SURINAM. A 
colony of the Netherlands on the northeast 
coast of South America. Area, about 49,845 
square miles. Population (1906), 81,273, ex- 
eluding some 12,000 Indians and Bush negroes. 
Paramaribo, the capital, had 34,870 inhabitants 
in 1906. In 1905 there were 56 elementary 
schools, with 7,489 pupils. The principal pro- 
ducts in 1906 were: Sugar, 12,635,460 kilo- 
grams; rum, 784,217 litres; cacao, 1,480,568 
kilograms; balata, 267 tons; gold, 1,178 
kilograms, The estimate for the sugar output 
of 1908-9 was 12,000 tons. Other products are 
rice, maize, bananas, coffee, and molasses. In 
1906 imports amounted to 6,273,000 florins (1 
florin=40.2 cents), and exports, 4,749,000 
florins. The revenue and expenditure for 1908 
were estimated at 3,547,115 and 4,402,342 
guilders, respectively, and the subvention 
from the mother country at 849,927 guilders. 
The Governor in 1908 was Dr. B. Fock. 


DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH. See RE- 
FORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA. 

DUTCH WEST INDIES. See CuRacao 
and DutcH GUIANA. 

DYAS, Apa. An Irish actress, long popu- 
lar in London and on the American stage, died 
at Seaton, England, on March 12, 1908. She 
was the daughter of Edward Dyas (1815-77), 
and Ann Ada Dyas (1823-66), both well known 
to English theatre goers, and made her London 
début in 1861 as Prince John of Lancaster in 
Henry IV. She created the part of Phoebe in 
Roberts’s version of Lady Audley’s Secret, and 
that of Clara in Hunted Down, which was first 
presented in London in 1866. Wilkie Collins 
selected her for the double réle of Anne and 
Laura in The Woman in White, when that play 
was first presented (1870), and she also origin- 
ated the part of Beatrice in Merivale’s A Son 
of the Soil. Under the management of Augus- 
tin Daly, she made her first American appear- 
ance in 1872, at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New 
York City, as Anne Sylvester in Man and Wife, 
and at Wallack’s, in New York, she was very 
successful for three seasons (1874-76) in suc 
roles as Kate Hardcastle, Lady Teazle, Lady 
Gay Spanker, Lydia Languish, and especially 
in her interpretation of the impulsive and affec- 
tionate Claire Ffolliott in  Boucicault’s The 
Shaughraun. On the road in the United States 
she played Esther Eckles, in Caste. Subse- 
quently at the Madison Square Theatre, in New 
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York City, she gave a very convincing imper- 
sonation of Mrs. Dick in Young Mrs. Winthrop, 
and thereafter she made an extended tour play- 
ing Mrs. Ralston in Jim the Penman and Mrs. 
Seabrooke in Captain Swift. Sir Henry Irving 
engaged her to play Goneril in his revival of 
King Lear at the London Lyceum in 1892. 


DYER, Louis. An American classical scholar 
and lecturer, died in London, England, on July 
20, 1908. He was born in Chicago, II]., on 
September 30, 1851, studied in Switzerland and 
France, and graduated at Harvard in 1874, and 
in 1878, at Balliol) College, Oxford, where he 
won the Taylorian scholarship. He was assist- 
ant professor of Greek at Harvard in 1881-87, 
and delivered the Lowell Institute lectures in 
1889 on “The Gods in Greece,” having mean- 
while travelled in Greece, and in the Greek 
islands, with Malcolm Macmillan. In 1889 he 
became a lecturer on modern languages at 
Balliol, where his unusual ability was fully 
recognized, while his fine personal qualities won 
for him many warm friendships. He was act- 
ing professor of Greek at Cornell University in 
1895-96, lectured before the Royal Institution 
in 1890, and in 1899-1900 delivered at American 
universities a series of lectures on the discov- 
eries of Arthur Evans in Crete, which resulted 
in the material enlargement of the fund for 
further explorations in that field. He also 
served on the council of the Hellenic Society, 
and of the Egyptian Exploration Fund, for sey- 
eral vears. His publications include, The Greck 
Question and Ansuer (1884); Plato’s Apology 
and Crito (1886) ; Studies of the Gods in Greece 
at Certain Sanctuaries Recently Ezxcavated 
(1891) ; Schtller’s der Neffe als Onkel (1895) ; 
Ozford as It Is (1902); and Machiavelli and 
the Modern State (1904). 


DYNAMO ELECTRIC MACHINERY. The 
development of this branch of electrical en- 
gineering during 1908 was confined almost 
entirely to alternating current apparatus. <A 
new type of rotary converter for use in connec- 
tion with storage battery installations, and a 
new type of single phase commutator motor for 
railway work, were put on the market. This 
new rotary converter was designed so as to give 
a variable direct current pressure at the com- 
mutator for a constant value of the alternating 
current pressure On the slip rings, which effect 
was obtained by alternating the distribution of 
flux over the pole area. The new type of single 
phase commutator motor, called by its pro- 
moters the series repulsion type, could be ad- 
justed to eliminate entirely the sparking at the 
commutator throughout a considerable range of 
speed without the use of preventive leads In 
the commutator connections. The older com- 
pensated type of single phase commutator motor 
with preventive leads had, however, proved en- 
tirely satisfactory in service for the previous 
two years. For the construction of the iron 
cores of transformers a new steel alloy came 
into extensive use in 1908. This alloy was 
ordinary iron with about 3 per cent. of silicon 
added; the effect of the silicon was to reduce 
the hysteresis and eddy current losses in the 
core to about half the value for the best 
grade of steel previously used for this purpose, 
and also to prevent the aging of the iron due 
to exposure to high temperature. The permea- 
bility, however, is slightly lower than that of 
the older material for high flux densities, but 
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is considerably higher for low flux densities. 
The use of this steel for transformer construction 
has resulted in a considerable reduction in the 
weight and therefore the cost of a transformer 
of a given rating, even though the cost of the 
silicon steel is somewhat greater than that of 
the older material. 

The advantages to be derived from the use 
of the steam turbine for driving a direct cur- 
rent generator were considered still question- 
able, although a number of these machines were 
in use. Considerable attention was paid during 
the year to the possible economy of using low 

ressure steam turbines in connection with 
arge reciprocating engines for central station 
work. The combination is less efficient than the 
steam turbines alone, but there is undoubtedly a 
field for the low pressure steam turbine in large 
central stations already equipped with recipro- 
eating engines. 


DYSENTERY. See TroprcaL MEDICINE. 


EARTHQUAKES. There was no abate- 
ment of seismic activity, at least in its destruc- 
tive manifestations, during 1908. The record 
of the two preceding years, with the enormous 
losses inflicted by the San Francisco (1906), 
meee (1906), and Kingston (1907) earth- 
quakes,—to mention only the more important 
ones,—was overshadowed by the disaster that 
befell Messina and Reggio on December 28, 1908. 
It is no exaggeration to say that this was the 
worst earthquake calamity.ever visited upon a 
civilized country. In the extent and complete- 
ness of the devastation which it left In Its 
wake, it surpassed any previous cataclysm on 
record, with the possible exception of one or 
two Asiatic earthquakes of which little has been 
made known to us. The Lisbon earthquake of 
1755 killed 60,000 people, buried in the ruins 
of the city or drowned by the great sea waves 
that invaded the harbor. In 1783 Calabria was 
shaken by an earthquake, quite similar in some 
respects to the recent one, which left 30,000 
dead and an equal number to perish by injury, 
famine, and disease. Were the loss of life in 
these disasters combined, it would scarcely 
equal, crediting the more conservative estimates, 
the number involved in the 1908 catastrophe. 

The shock wrought its maximum effects with- 
in the narrow coastal strip bordering the Straits 
of Messina and the adjacent waters. The zone 
of devastation extended outward from this cen- 
tre over an area of about 4,500 square miles, 
including the southern part of Calabria on the 
Italian mainland and the provinces of Messina 
and Catania, Sicily. The tremors were felt 
with decreasing violence as far north as 
Naples. The principal centres of population 
within the epicentral area were Messina on the 
northeast corner of Sicily and Reggio lying a 
little farther south and across the straits in 
Calabria. Smaller cities, villages, and hamlets 
existed all along the neighboring coasts, with 
many likewise in the interior. Messina, num- 
bering 160,000 inhabitants, and Reggio, with 
about 60,000 (commune), were completely 
demolished, and it was believed that fully 100,- 
000 people were overwhelmed in the ruins of 
the fallen buildings or perished in the fire and 
flood that ensued. Over 40 communities in 
Calabria and Sicily were desolated; nmony the 
number were Palmi, Bagnara, Monteleone, 
Pizzo, Seminara, San Procopia, Cassano, Santa 
Eufemia, and Stefaniconi. The whole number 
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of dead can only be approximated, though the 
estimates by government officials placed it 
around 125,000. Other observers estimated it 
as high as 200,000. Confusion and panic reigned 
everywhere, and it was impossible to take count 
of the survivors whose only thought apparently 
concerned their individual safety. The popu- 
lace, half-clad and mad with fear, streamed into 
the open country, leaving behind the imprisoned 
and injured, bent only on quitting the scene of 
disaster as rapidly as possible. The few that 
remained were afterward removed under gov- 
ernment supervision in order better to provide 
for their support. 

Immediately after the earthquake, fires broke 
out in many places, consuming the wreckage and 
many Of the imprisoned, living and dead. At 
Messina the water and gas mains were dis- 
rupted, the latter giving rise to frequent explo- 
sions. The conflagration lasted there four days 
before it was got under control. The devasta- 
tion left few vestiges of that once thriving city, 
next to Palermo, the largest and most im- 
portant in Sicily. The houses were wrenched 
from their foundations, and all the large build- 
ings, including the cathedral which had with- 
stood the repeated shakings of past centuries, 
were laid to the ground. A single house was 
said to have been left in habitable condition. 
In Reggio the effccts of the earthquake and fire 
were not less appalling; the loss of life there 
was reported to have been relatively greater 
even than at Messina. Following close upon 
the main shock all the low-lying section of the 
coast was invaded by immense waves that were 
set in motion by the sudden displacement of the 
sea bottom. The waters advanced in a massive 
wall 30 feet high and broke upon the land with 
tremendous force, submerging the harbor of 
Messina, where many survivors of the earth- 
quake had taken refuge, and laying waste a 
large area. The quays were partially engulfed, 
and the whole sea front of Reggio was swept 
away. Ships at anchor in the harbor were 
severely shaken, but received little injury. 

The financial loss involved in the disaster can 
hardly be estimated. Besides the public and 
private property destroyed, which was figured 
roundly at $1,000,000,000 soon after the catas- 
trophe, account must be taken of the indirect, 
though enormous, loss incurred by the extinc- 
tion or derangement of local industries and the 
diversion of trade and commerce, which can 
only be repaired after many years; as well as 
of the thousands of injured and the still greater 
numbers of those who, deprived of their homes 
and means of support, must become a heavy 
burden upon the rest of the country. Messina 
was one of the most important commercial cities 
in the Mediterranean. It was the shipping 
centre for a large section of Sicily, besides 
serving as a main station on the trade route 
through the Suez Canal. The famous harbor, 
curved in the shape of a sickle, was strongty 
fortified. Reggio, lying on the principal rail- 
road line traversing southern Italy, was the 
point of departure for boats to Messina and also 
carried on considerable commerce. 

The main earthquake occurred at about 5.20 
o’clock on Monday morning, December 28. It 
lasted only half a minute. According to wit- 
nesses it seemed in effect as if the ground sank 
under them and then rose again, after which 
there was a violent rocking motion. A heavy 
rumbling like thunder accompanied the shock 
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and torrents of rain fell in places. Smaller 
tremors were felt in the evening of the same 
day and for several days afterward, but the 
first did the damage. The shock may be con- 
sidered the climax of a long period of disturb- 
ance, traceable by a series of smaller move- 
ments to the severe earthquakes of October, 
1907, and September, 1905. 

Notwithstanding the fearful havoe which it 
entailed, the shock does not appear to have 
been of excessive violence when compared with 
soem of the earthquakes that have occurred 
elsewhere in recent years. In fact the records 
of foreign seismograph stations, at least those 
in this country, would indicate, if anything, 
that it was no more forceful than the San 
Francisco disturbance and perhaps less so than 
the Valparaiso shock. The unparalleled loss 
of life is to be ascribed rather to external con- 
ditions attending its occurrence. The main 
shock, as has been stated, came early in the 
morning when the inhabitants, being in their 
homes and asleep, were caught’ in the wreck of 
the falling timbers and masonry before they 
could escape to the streets. The buildings were 
mostly stone and stucco structures, few or none 
of which had been designed to withstand a 
heavy shaking, though the region has always 
been subject to frequent disturbance. In the 
San Francisco catastrophe, there was much 
less damage to the frame or steel structures, 
and the loss of life from that cause amounted 
to only a few hundreds. The same was true 
of the extraordinary Charleston earthquake. 
The floods and fires consummated the desola- 
tion at Messina, which was, however, chiefly 
the result of the first and principal convul- 
sion, 

Any full description and analysis of the 
physical features of the disturbance must await 
detailed official and _ scientific investigation, 
which will, no doubt, be undertaken in due 
time under government auspices. From early 
and available information there was reason to 
believe that the earthquake originated from a 
displacement of the strata very similar to the 
fault movement at San Francisco, except in 
this case the displacement occurred under the 
sea. The coastal region suffered most damage 
from the shock, while the waters were set in a 
violent commotion which could only arise from 
a sudden submarine dislocation, without much 
doubt aong the depression occupied by the 
Straits of Messina. This depression—24 miles 
long and from 2 to 12 miles wide—has_ been 
generally considered to represent the result of 
faulting that took place principally in pre- 
historic, though geologically recent, times, be- 
fore which Sicily was directly connected to the 
mainland. Thus, the latest disturbance may 
have been only a continuation or re-starting of a 
fault movement long since initiated. The re- 
ported modifications of the coast line and the 
changes in depth of the sea where tested by 
soundings tended to confirm this view. Any 
direct relation between the earthquake and 
voleanic activity in the vicinity was not appar 
ent, though that possibility found some advo- 
cates. Both Etna and Stromboli seemed to have 
given little or no sympathetic response to the 
convulsion, notwithstanding both lie well within 
the region affected. 

The scenes of horror and suffering incident 
to such a disaster were heightened in this in- 
stance by delay, unavoidable to a great extent, 
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in organizing the populace and bringing an 
effective service into existence. The inhabitants 
who escaped were too terrorized to give aid to the 
less fortunate; and as the railroads, bridges, and 
boat landings for miles around were deranged, 


many hours elapsed before the arrival of assist- 


ance promptly despatched by the government 
at Rome: First with the coming of troops and 
surgeons from the outlying cities began the 
search of the ruins for injured. Many hun- 
dreds were recovered in the first few days. 
Some were taken from the ruins alive a week 
or more after the earthquake. Temporary hos- 
pitals were installed at Rome, Naples, and other 
cities to receive the injured. Sailors from the 
British and Russian warships in the vicinity 
rendered splendid service in the rescue work. 
The King and Queen of Italy were foremost, 
among those who visited the region, in organ- 
izing and directing the forces. The government, 
by its energetic action in removing the popu- 
lace from the cities with their piles of unburied 
dead, prevented the possibility of the outbreak 
of an epidemic, and, by the maintenance of 
martial law, held in check the criminal] element 
that had begun a reign of violence and pillage. 
Other nations contributed generously toward 
the relief of the destitute survivors who were 
threatened with the additional horror of a 
famine. The United States Congress voted an 
appropriation of $800,000, and a ship loaded 
with supplies was immediately despatched to 
Messina. A much larger sum was contributed 
from the United States through the American 
Red Cross Society. 

Most of the thousands of dead found name- 
less graves. Among the Americans known to 
have been killed were Consul Arthur S. Cheney 
and wife at Messina, whose bodies were after- 
ward recovered. Fortunately, there were not 
many tourists in the region at the time, the 
winter season of travel having hardly 

OTHER EARTHQUAKES. On March 26, 1908, 
a severe earthquake was felt in the State of 
Guerrero, Mexico. The greatest damage was 
inflicted at Chilapa, a city 115 miles south of 
the city of Mexico. The fatalities, if any, were 
not reported. Central Europe, as well as Italy, 
was shaken in November by a series of small 
disturbances, some of which seem to have been 
the precursors of the earthquake of Decem- 
ber 28. 

SEISMOLOGY. The first general meeting of 
the International Seismological Association, 
held at the Hague in September, 1907, was at- 
tended by representatives from nearly all coun- 
tries where the scientific study of earthquakes 
is in progress. Among the principal subjects 
under discussion at the meeting were the estab- 
lishment of additional observing stations at 
critical points, the improvement of recordin 
instruments, and the encouragement of speci 
investigations of seismic phenomena by finan- 
cial grants from the association’s funds. The 
Central Bureau of the association completed 
the task of collecting and publishing the record 
sheets for the Valparaiso earthquake of August 
16, 1906. The volume, with its facsimile cop- 
ies of the seismograms obtained at 78 different 
stations situated in nearly all parts of the 
world, should prove invaluable for the study 
of earth tremors and their propagation. An 
important paper on the theory of the origin of 
earthquakes was contributed by G. Agamennone 
of the Geodynamic Observatory, Rome, Italy. 
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Two types of earthquakes are recognized, vol- 
canic and tectonic. The former are connected 
with voleanic activity and may be traced to 
subterranean explosions during or preceding an 
eruption. They are rarely destructive and 
then only within a limited area. The tectonic 
earthquakes are caused by a slipping of a larger 
or smaller portion of the earth’s crust along a 
fracture, usually extending downward in a 
nearly vertical direction. There are various ex- 
planations to account for such movements, but 
Agamennone would give prominence to the 
action of underground waters in undermining 
the surface rocks which then undergo displace- 
ment owing to the action of gravity. All rocks 
are attacked by the solvent power of such 
waters, and limestones to a marked degree, and 
in the course of time cavities might be formed, 
leaving the overlying rocks unsupported. With 
strata yielding suddenly to the strain, a sub- 
sidence of only a few inches would involve 
enough energy to give rise to earth tremors. 

EAST AFRICA, Britisu. See Britisu East 
AFRICA PROTECTORATE. 


EAST AFRICA, GERMAN. 
East AFRICA, 


ECLIPSE, See ASTRONOMY. 


ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN 
A learned society, organized in 1885 for the 
encouragement of economic studies and the 
publication of papers thereon. The 21st annual 
meeting of the Association was held at Atlan- 
tic City, December 28-31. Three smaller bod- 
ies, the American Sociological Society, the 
American Statistical Society, and the American 
Association for Labor Legislation convened at 
the same time and place. These associations 
devoted several joint sessions to subjects of com- 
mon interest. The Economic Association and 
the Sociological Society discussed jointly the 
subject of Modern Industry and Family Life, 
while the Economic Association and the Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation discussed together 
Employers’ Liability, Industrial Insurance, and 
Public Boards of Arbitration. The annual ad- 
dress of the retiring president of the Economic 
Association, Professor Simon M. Patten of the 
University of Pennsylvania, was devoted to 
“The aMaking of Economic Literature.” Perhaps 
the most important paper of pure economic 
value was that read by Professor J. B. Clark 
of Columbia on “Collective Bargaining.” Pro- 
fessor G. E. Barnett of Johns Hopkins also 
contributed to the discussion of this subject. 
Among other important questions discussed in 
the general sessions were, tariff revision, the 
establishment in the United States of a Central 
Bank, and the public regulation of security 
issues by corporations. An important and in- 
teresting paper on the tariff was read by Pro- 
fessor H. C. Emery of Yale University. He 
maintained that historically the crusade against 
protection had been a failure so far as it had 
been founded on the consumers’ interest. Free 
trade, he contended, had prevailed only when 
urged by the selfish interest of special groups of 
producers. The two leading papers on the 
establishment of a Central Bank were read by 
Paul M. Warburg of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. of New 
York City and by Horace White of New York 
City. In general, they both supported the pro- 
ject. In the concluding session an able paper 
was read by Professor C, J. Bullock of Harvard, 
who urged that legal restrictions imposed in 
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Massachusetts on the issue of securities by trans- 
portation companies had driven capital from the 
State and arrested the growth of needed rail- 
way facilities in New England generally. Milo 
R. Maltbie, of the Public Service Commission 
of New York of the First District, defended 
the public regulation of security issues by rail- 
way companies. The New Jersey law was out- 
lined by Mr. Justice Swazey of the New York 
Supreme Court. In a joint session with the 
Sociological Society, the chief discussion related 
to the recent social census of Pittsburg. At the 
next annual meeting of the Association, to be 
held in New York City, the quarter centennial 
anniversary of its founding at Saratoga in 1885 
will be celebrated. Professor Davis R. Dewey 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
was elected President and Professor T. M. 
Carver of Harvard University Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. See Ento- 
MOLOGY. 


ECUADOR. A republic of South America. 
Area (including the Galapagos Islands), 118,- 
627 square miles; population, 1,272,000, mostly 
Indians, who are virtually slaves. The prin- 
cipal cities, with their populations, are: Quito, 
the capital, 50,841 (1906); Guayaquil, 51,000; 
Cuenca, 30,000; Riobama, 18,000; Ambato, 
10,000; Ibarra, 10,000; Loja, 10,000; Puer- 
toviejo, 10,000. 

EpucaTION. There are about 1,100 free ele- 
mentary schools, normal, commercial, and tech- 
nical schools. Since 1900 English has _ been 
taught in the normal schools by American teach- 
ers. The educational institutions of Quito in 
1908 comprised the national university, 5 col- 
leges (one military college), 2 normal insti- 
tutes (one for girls), a medical school, 2 sem- 
inaries, a theological school, an institute of 
science, a school of arts and trades, 3 schools 
for young ladies, a conservatory of music, and 3 
kindergartens. 

PRODUCTION. Gold is mined at Zaruma, in 
the province of Oro, by an American company. 
Silver, platinum, copper, lead, iron, coal, and 
sulphur are also found. Salt production is a 
government monopoly. The leading agricul- 
tural product is cacao, of which Ecuador fur- 
nishes about one-fifth of the world’s produc- 
tion; in 1906 the output was 57,770 Spanish 
quintals (of 101 pounds). The 1907 cacao crop 
was one of the shortest in recent years, while 
the 1908 crop is reported to be one of the best. 
The coffee crop of 1907 was one-half less than 
in 1906. There are some 5,000 cacao planta- — 
tions, with 61,000,000 trees. The production 
of sugar in 1907 was 7,350 long tons; of rub- 
ber, in 1906, 620 tons, and in 1907, about one- 
eighth less. The annual yield of tobacco is be- 
tween 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 pounds. The ex- 
port of coffee from Guayaquil in 1906 was 
5,770,000 pounds. The leading manufacturing 
industry is the making of Panama hats. At 
Quito there were in 1908 several establishments 
for the manufacture of cotton and woolen blank- 
ets, common carpets, hats, wagons and sad- 
dlery, brick and tiles, candles, cheese, chocolate, 
7 flour mills, a foundry, an ice factory, 2 sugar 
refineries, etc. Religious paintings and statuary 
are largely exported. Guayaquil contains estab- 
lishments for the making of cotton fabrics, 
mosaics, matches, soap, candles, ice, beer, bis- 
cuits, chocolate, and a well-equipped tannery. 
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FOREIGN CoMMERCE. In 1907 the imports 
amounted to $9,849,987, a gain of $1,344,187 
over 1906, and the exports, $11,793,213, a gain 
of $102,970. The principal imports in 1907 
were: Textiles, other than silk, $2,622,885; 
food products, $1,535,907; iron and hardware, 
$640,886; wines and liquors, $444,063; coal, 
$413,284; machinery, $363,634; clothing, $327,- 
583; shoes and findings, $1,666,387; drugs, 
$292,147; gold and silver coin, $1,084,444. The 
principal exports in 1907 were: Cacao (43,348,- 
369 pounds), $6,934,257 ; ivory nuts (47,131,627 
pounds), $1,358,056; hats, $1,171,043; toquilla 
straw used in making Panama hats, $90,523; 
rubber (1,031,510 pounds), $777,544; hides, 
$351,344; gold bullion, $142,750; gold and sil- 
ver precipitates, $137,175. The trade with the 
principal countries of origin and destination in 
1907 was as follows: 


From and to | Imports Exports 
United States ..............005 $2,349,182 $8,347,185 
MVOUCE: Sy.sic ats catiak sce cceees 598,300 4,046,380 
Germany < vesieccuasw ssa akinn sts 1,800,390 1,483,027 
Great Britain ................ 3,540,996 , 1,165,004 

COMMUNICATIONS. The port of Guayaquil 


was entered in 1907 by 210 vessels (1 Ameri- 
can), of 422,344 tons. The Transandean Rail- 
way from Quito to Guayaquil, 286 miles long, 
was completed on June 19, 1908. Work on the 
Huigra-Cuenca railway, about 92 miles long, 
was begun in 1908. The total railway mileage 
" ria was 325 miles; of telegraph lines, 
070. 

FINANCE, ETC. The total revenues in 1907 
amounted to 12,724,567 sucres (1 sucre=48.7 
cents), and the total expenditure, 15,401,785 
sucres. The deficit was due to railway construc- 
tion, and was met by a loan of 2,892,811 sucres. 
The external debt stood in December, 1907, at 
10,808,000 sucres; the internal debt, on Decem- 
ber 31, 1906, at 7,784,311. On November Il, 
1908, the President was authorized to negotiate 
a loan of 10,000,000 sucres for the payment of 
the interna] debt, in order to release the federal 
revenues pledged to its payment. Military 
service is obligatory between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five years, of which fourteen 
are spent in the regular army and thirteen in 
the national guard. The army in 1908 num- 
bered 4,379 officers and men organized into 3 
brigades of artillery, 9 battalions of infantry, 
and a regiment of cavalry. The national guard 
numbers about 90,000 men. The navy consists 
of 2 gunboats, of 1,782 tons. The President 
in 1908 was Gen. Eloy Alfaro, whose term is 
1906-10. 

History. Under the decree issued by Presi- 
dent Alfaro in October, 1907, for a national 
exposition to be held at Quito, August 10, 1909, 
on the one hundredth anniversary of the strug- 
gle for independence in South America, arrange- 
ments were made for the participation of other 
nations. On April 12, 1908, the president read 
his message before Congress. It contained the 
usual review of conditions during the year, and 
congratulations on the relations with foreign 
powers. It was announced that a treaty set- 
tling the boundary dispute with Colombia 
(q. v.) would be submitted to Congress by the 
Minister of Foreign Relations. The public 
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school system was reported to have greatly im- 
proved, but additional facilities for technical 
education, including the establishment of scfen- 
tific and industrial schools and an agricultural 
college, were recommended. Liberal immigra- 
tion rules were also urged upon Congress in 
order to secure an adequate supply of labor 
and promote economic development. On August 
29 a commercial and navigation treaty with 
Chile (q. v.) was signed, providing, among 
other things, that the same treatment shall be 
accorded to the vessels of one nation in the 
ports of the other as is given to each nation’s 
own vessels, and that arrangements shall be 
made by both governments for subsidies of lines 
between the two countries. A sanitary conven- 
tion was concluded with Panama September 26, 
1908. 


EDEBOHLS, GreorcE MicwaEeL. An Ameri- 
can physician, died on August 8, 1908. He was 
born in New York City on May 8, 1853, grad- 
uated at St. John’s College, Fordham, A. B., 
1871, and A. M 1886 (LL. D., 1903), and in 
1875 M. D. at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University. He was house 
physician and surgeon of St. Francis Hospital, 
New York, in 1875-79; gynecologist at that in- 
stitution in 1887-1903, and consulting surgeon 
there after 1903. After 1893 he was professor 
of the diseases of women at the New York 
Post Graduate Medical School and Hospital, 
and he was also consulting gynecologist at St. 
John’s Hospital and at the Nyack Hospital. 
Dr. Edebohls made a specialty of abdominal 
surgery, and shortly before his death had per- 
formed the operation of decapsulation of the 
kidney for the relief of nephritis. He had 
published The Surgical Treatment of Bright’s 
Disease (1904). 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Na- 
TIONAL. See EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
The report of the Commissioner of Education 
for 1907 indicates that in 1906-07 approximate- 
ly 19,000,000 pupils were enrolled in educa- 
tional institutions in the United States. For 
thirty years about 20 per cent. of the popula- 
tion has been so enrolled, but during that 
period the average school year has lengthened 
from 130 to 150 days and the average attend- 
ance of those enrolled has increased from 62 to 
70 per cent. The attendance on higher insti- 
tutions continued to increase until one person 
out of every ninety was enrolled in a_ high 
school and one of every three hundred in a 
college or similar institution. Of the 475,000 
teachers in the public schools only 22 per cent. 
were men, their number having decreased for 
ten years. The salaries of teachers have risen 
during that time but not so rapidly as the ex- 
penditure for equipment. In 1906-07 salaries 
represented three-fifths of the $330,000,000 ex- 
pended for public schools, equipment one-fifth. 
other purposes one-fifth. The average teacher's 
salary was about $57 a month for men and $44 
a month for women. The expenditure in that 
year for all forms of education was approxi- 
mately $442,000.000 and the investment equip- 
ment almost one billion dollars. New York 
City spent $33,000,000 on its public schools, 
Chicago $22,000,000 and Boston, $10,000,000. 
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The Sixtieth Congress restricted the Bureau 
of Education to an appropriation of $87,500, an 
increase of $250 for books, and $1000 to raise 
the salary of the Commissioner of Education 
to $4,500. No appropriation was made for the 
investigation of agricultural and industrial edu- 
cation and similar topics, for which the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Commissioner 
of Education, and the Secretary of the Interior 
urged a grant of $40,000. The State of New 
York, on the other hand, has approved plans 
for the erection of a $3,000,000 State Educa- 
tion Building. In February the Commissioner 
of Education held in Washington a conference 
of the chief educational officers of the States 
and Territories. 

The National Educational Association in its 
forty-sixth convention at Cleveland, Ohio, from 
June 29 to July 3, organized new departments 
of rural and agricultural education and of na- 
tional organizations of women. Its annual 
declaration recommended: (1) the establishment 
of municipal trade, industrial and evening con- 
tinuation schools for the preparation of ad- 
vanced apprentices and journeymen; (2) the 
subordination of diversity in studies to thorough- 
ness in essentials; (3) the careful consideration 
of the individuality of pupils; (4) the adapta- 
tion of public high schools to industrial as well 
as educational ends; (5) training in morals 
and in business and professional ethics; (6) the 
development of the Bureau of Education at 
Washington into an independent department of 
the government with resources for conducting 
and publishing investigations; (7) special 
preparation and higher salaries for teachers; 
(8) the revision of child-labor laws so as to 
favor education; (9) the use of school build- 
ings for vacation and evening schools and for 
lecture courses for adults, and the summer use 
of school grounds, gymnasiums and baths by 
children in crowded districts; (10) local taxa- 
tion, merely supplemented by State aid, for 
the support of public schools; (11) the re- 
penene of large school committees or boards 

y small boards and expert salaried executives; 
(12) skilled supervision for all grades of 
schools; (13) the establishment of rural high 
schools and the consolidation of rural district 
schools; (14) the building of character as the 
real aim of the schools; (15) the reading and 
study of the English Bible as a literary work; 
(16) the removal of professionalism and other 
abuses from student sports; (17) attractive 
school buildings and beautiful cchool grounds 
as agencies for educating public taste; (18) the 
highest ethical sandacde among teachers, and 
(19) professional fitness—preparatory training, 
experience, and meritorious service—as the sole 
basis for the appointment and promotion of 
teachers. 

Conspicuous ettention was directed during 
1908 to the physical welfare of school children. 
Athletict, gymnastics, games, and dances were 
elaborated and organized. The Playground As- 
sociation of America recommended State legis- 
lation and city and institutional provision for 
playgrounds; emphasized the importance of ath- 
letic games and folk dancing; elaborated model 
playground equipment and procedure; and be- 
gan a library and museum of material bearing 
on the movement. Various cities contin- 
used their supervision of play and_ their 
domestic and industrial instruction during 
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the summer. Several cities founded sum- 
mer camps. Similar to this development in 
physical education there was a broadening from 
mere class instruction in physiology and hygiene 
toward their full application in school build- 
ings, curricula, and general procedure, thus put- 
ting into practice the teachings of the American 
School-Hygiene Association, organized in May, 
1907, and of the second International Congress 
of School Hygiene, which met in London in 
August of that year. School physicians and 
nurses have made inspections for the detection 
of contagious and non-contagious disease, teach- 
ers have been trained to make tests of vision and 
hearing, and physicial defects have been studied 
in their relation to mental retardation. The 
necessity for dental, medical, or surgical atten- 
tion was made clear to Boards of Health and 
indicated to parents. Poorly printed text- 
books and badly lighted school-rooms were 
looked to; and too great concentration in school 
and too much home-study became subjects of 
inquiry. The matter of proper nourishment for 
school children also received attention, espe- 
cially in New York, where, in June, after agita- 
tion by social workers, the Board of Education 
found upon investigation about 1 per cent. of 
the school population underfed. This small 
proportion was accepted as in part a tribute to 
school instruction in domestic science. To fur- 
ther the general interests of this latter field of 
instruction, the Lake Placid Conference on 
Home Economics, which was organized ten years 
ago, was elaborated, at a convention in Wash- 
ington in December, into the American Associa- 
tion of Home Economics. 

Manual training appeared during the year 
chiefly in its elaborated form of industrial edu- 
cation. Institutions developed for this purpose 
prospered, and others were established and en- 
dowed. The first annual convention of the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education met in Chicago in January, stating 
the realization by manufacturers that commer- 
cial supremacy depends upon better technical 
training, the desire of educators for less bookish 
schools, and the demand of workers for a 
training suited to their needs; and stating its 
intention to study conditions, to recommend 
types of trade schools, and to articulate these 
with existing systems of public education. Later 
many state branches of the society were formed. 
Chicago inaugurated  evenin continuation 
schools for working boys and girls. The Massa- 
chusetts Commission on Industrial Education 
found many of its new evening industrial 
schools already taxed. The Conference for Edu- 
cation in the South adopted resolutions in favor 
of industrial and agricultural education in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, Nature-study 
continued a centre of interest. There was special 
effort in rural districts to develop nature-study 
into elementary agriculture, and agricultural 
high schols were established in each of the South- 
ern states. The New York Nautical School ac- 
required a larger school ship, but it is still the only 
public institution of its kind. The most con- 
spicuous development in commercial education 
was the erection by Chicago of a 14-story public 
school building especially for day and evening 
business training. Instruction in citizenship 
was inaugurated in various schools by the estab- 
lishment of pupil government after the fashion 
of the George Junior Republic (q. v.), which was 
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also duplicated in several regions during the 
year. School work in fine arts was encouraged 
by the enthusiastic reception of exhibits from 
sixty American cities of the Third International 
Congress of Art Education in London in August. 
American delegates at the conference emphasized 
the importance of such work for the development 
of public taste and artistic-improvement of indus- 
trial products. American delegates also shared in 
the International Congress of Household Econ- 
omy and Arts in Switzerland in September and 
in an interchange of language teachers with 
Prussia. Some 500 American teachers visited 
England during 1908, under the auspices of Mr. 
Alfred Mosely. 

There was also in 1908 conspicuous discussion 
as to the educational importance of the theatre. 
The Children’s Theatre of the Educational Alli- 
ance of New York, which, during five years, had 
entertained nearly 200,000 children, became in- 
corporated independently,and announced courses 
for teachers in educational theatre methods. 
Similar organizations were begun in Boston, 
Cincinnati, and Los Angeles. Interesting 
pageants of education were given at the dedica- 
tion of the new buildings of the Boston Normal 
School, and at the 23rd anniversary of the 
Brooklyn Training School for Teachers. 

In special fields of education there seemed to 
be a growing tendency among public school sys- 
tems to care for deaf, dumb, and crippled pupils 
hitherto entrusted to charity. The State of 
New York passed a law providing a reader for 
every blind student who is ready to enter col- 
lege. Interest in the welfare of dull, backward, 
and feeble-minded children continued to in- 
crease; and the National Association for the 
Study and Education of Exceptional Children 
inaugurated a summer session for teachers of 
atypical children. Evening schools, lectures, and 
clubs for adults continued to develop, especially 
among recent immigrants for whom numerous 
special schools were opened. The several Indian 
schools away from reservations were continued, 
although a preference for reservation schools 
appeared to be growing in Congress. Public 
attention was drawn to the field of negro edu- 
cation by a negro girl’s winning the inter-city 
spelling match held at Cleveland during the 
meeting of the National Educational Associa- 
tion. At the annual Conference for Education 
in the South at Memphis, Tenn., in April, en- 
couraging progress was noted, the need for high 
schools and for compulsory education was em- 
phasized, and Ambassador Bryce spoke in favor 
of higher as well as industrial education for 
the negro. The work and needs of Hampton 
and Tuskegee and similar less prominent insti- 
tutes occupied their usual share of public at- 
tention, and funds were given to Berea College 
for the erection of the separate school for 
negroes required of it by the Kentucky legisla- 
ture. On the invitation of the Southern Edu- 
cation Board, the Association of Southern State 
Superintendents of Education visited schools in 
New York and Boston in October. 

In the field of sectarian education the Roman 
Catholic church emphasized its preference for 
that form of training by the erection and en- 
largement, through the efforts of orders, 
churches, and individuals, of all grades of paro- 
chial schools, until they enrolled, for example, 
one-seventh of the school pupils in New York. 
The fifth general convention of the Religious 
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Education Association meeting in Washington 
in February declared the need of a stronger pub- 
lic school conscience, as well as for more educa- 
tional Sunday School instruction. The Interna- 
tional Moral Education Congress meeting in 
London in September hoped for a greater ethical 
penetration of the whole curriculum, and various 
local organizations undertook to further these 
various ends. 

The most widely discussed criticism of the 
year was based upon a report from West Point 
that of its candidates from every State and Ter- 
ritory, 84 per cent. failed in one or more sub- 
jects, 66 per cent. failed in two or more, 30 per 
cent. were physically unfit, and 8 per cent. 
failed in everything. Ninety per cent. of the 
candidates came from the public schools, where 
they had averaged an attendance of 9 years 
and 11 months. Of the failures geometry 
claimed 67 per cent., algebra 44, composition 
and literature 40, grammar 37, geography 21, 
history 15. Many comments traced the faults 
of the schools to the payment to teachers of 
salaries paralleling the wages of untrained la- 
borers or of domestic servants. The scarcity of 
elementary school teachers in larger cities be- 
came pressing. Advocates of equal pay for men 
and women teachers failed to pass in the New 
York legislature, a measure similar to one ve- 
toed by the Governor in 1907. New York City 
however raised its minimum salary from $660 
to $720 at an annual cost of $3,000,000, and 
Chicago increased its minimum from $530 to 
$630. An agitation for teachers’ annuities was 
begun by the Association of Collegiate Alumne. 
The financial support of public schools continued 
everywhere to increase, except that in some 
Southern localities the spread of prohibition 
carried with it the loss of school funds hitherto 
drawn from excise, and that several Eastern 
railroads withdrew their reduced rate students’ 
tickets. 

EpUCATIONAL LITERATURE. The following 
books were significant among the educational 
publications of 1908: 

School Reports and School Effictency by 
David S. Snedden and William H. Allen; Med- 
ical Inspection of Schools by Luther Halsey 
Gulick and Leonard P. Ayres; American Play- 
grounds by Everett B. Mero; California Prize 
Essays on Moral Training in the Public Schools ; 
Education and Industrial Evolution by Frank 
T. Carlton; Industrial Education by Harlow S. 
Person; Beginnings in Industrial Education by 
Paul H. Hanus; Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation by Charles De Garmo; The Kindergarten 
in. American Education by Nina C. Vande- 
walker; Personality in Education by James P. 
Conover; The Life and Work of Christopher 
Dock by Marten G. Brumbaugh; and Sheldon 
Jackson by R. S. Stewart. 

EGYPT. A country of northeast Africa, 
nominally dependent upon Turkey, but occupied 
by Great Britain. Its total area, excluding the 
Sudan (q. v.), is about 400,000 square miles, 
but its cultivated area covers only 12,976 square 
miles. Population, in 1907, 11,272,000, against 
9.821,045 in 1897. The principal cities are 
Cairo, the capital, 640,000 (1907) ; Alexandria, 
376,833 (1907); Tantah, 57,289 (1897); Port 
Said, 42,095 (1897). 

EpucATION. In 1907 there were under gov- 
ernment inspection 4181 native rudimentary 
schools (Kuttabs), with 164,506 pupils (11,745 
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girls), 2,761 schools receiving government aid 
to the amount of ££17,402 (£E1 equals $4.943). 
Exclusive of kuttabs there were, in 1906-7, 505 
schools established by foreign missions and 
native societies, with 92,107 pupils (70,455 
Egyptian). The schools under the immediate 
direction of the government in 1907 included 
143 kuttabs, with 7,895 male and 2,666 female 
pupils; 34 primary schools, with 8,155 male and 
401 female pupils; 4 secondary schools, with 
1,909 pupils; 12 special and technical schools, 
with 2,110 pupils (47 female) ; and 11 colleges 
of medicine, law, engineering, teachers’ training, 
military, veterinary, and Mohammedan law, 
with 1,475 students (44 female). In the budget 
of 1908 the expenditure of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation was estimated at £E450,450. There are 
two great Mohammedan theological schools— 
one at Cairo, with 10,000, and another at Tan- 
tah, with 5,000 students. In October, 1908, 
there was to be opened the first Egyptian uni- 
versity on the European model. The site was 
provided by native landowners, and $50,000 
were collected for the purpose. At first the 
lectures were to be on French, English, and 
Arabic literature, as well as on Mohammedan 
and general history. Teachers were to be gained 
from France, England, Germany, and Switzer- 
land, and students were to be sent to Paris, Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and Leeds, to act later as pro- 
fessors. 

Propuction. The Sinai peninsula furnishes 
most of the turquoises in the world. Marble, red 
granite, Oriental alabaster, and limestone are 
found. The output of salt in 1906 was 110,000 
tons. Companies have been organized to exploit 
the ancient mining regions, and about 1,500 
workpeople are employed. Considerable gold, 
copper, phosphates, and nitrates have been found, 
and there are indications of coal and oil. A 
report on the topography and geology of the 
western portion of the Sinai peninsula was re- 
cently published by the Egyptian Survey De- 
partment. The principal minerals found are 
gray granite, pure white sandstone very useful in 
glass manufacturing, iron and manganese ores. 

About 61 per cent. of the population are en- 

in agriculture. The state is theoretically 
the ultimate owner of the land, and the land 
tax, or rent, varies between $1.75 to $5.50 per 
feddan (1 feddan equals 1.03 acre). In 1907 
there were under cultivation 6,426,000 feddans. 
The distribution of the land in 1907 is shown 
in the following table: 


Landowners Area 

Extent of holdings a 
in feddans Number | Per- Ee 
centage Feddans tage 

OB cece eee 1,084,001 88. 1,292,786 23.80 
5—10 1. ee ee 76,935 6.25 538,111 9.91 
10—20  .....0200% 36,951 3.00 512,199 9.43 
20—30 .......00. 11,347 0.92 177,297 5.11 
BO—5O oe eee ,682 0.71 334,372 6.16 
Over W ....eeee 12,665 1.03 | 2,476,007 45.59 
Totals ......... | 1,230,581 | 100.00 | 5,430,772 | 100.00 


Of the total number of landowners, 6,021 were 
foreigners, owning 665,226 feddans. In 1906-7 
the area under wheat was 1,218,346 feddans; 
maize, 1,299,282 (1,261,186 in 1907-8); cotton, 
1,663,224 (1,638,040 in 1907-8); sugar-cane, 
41,008. The production of wheat in 1907 was 
12,000,000 bushels; maize, 30,000,000 bushels; 
Tice (average), 20,000,000 pounds; cotton, 716,- 
588,591 pounds. Owing to unfavorable weather, 
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the cotton crop of 1908 was estimated in Novem- 
ber at between 625,000,000 and 650,000,000 
pounds. The Egyptian Cotton Commission, in 
its report published in the spring of 1908, ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the yield of cotton 
has been relatively diminishing in quantity and 
deteriorating in quality. The quantitative de- 
crease since 1896 is shown in the fol- 
lowing, by three-year periods: 


es 


Average Average’ |Average 
Years yearly area year] yea v4 
planted yield. yiel 

peracre 

Fedans. Pounds. Pounds. 
1896-1898 .......... 1,083,998 583,703,515 538 
1899-1901 ........60. 1,206,778 578,885,336 481 
1902-1904 .......... 1,324,605 617,988,105 438 
1905-1907 ........06 1,551,396 634,660,951 410 


According to the Commission, the principal 
causes of this condition are the enfeeblement o? 
the land, rotatory irrigation, insect pests, and 
lack of fertilizers. The enfeeblement of the 
soil is largely due to biennial cropping and lack 
of fertilizers; a return to triennial cropping and 
more fertilization are recommended. As to Irri- 
gation, it is recognized that the system of rota- 
tion has been beneficial, but to insure good re- 
sults the period should never exceed 18 days, or 
14 days if water be obtainable. Insect pests, 
recognized as one of the principal causes, are 
favored by biennial cropping. The Commission 
also recommends that the cultivation of rice 
on high-lying lands be permitted in certain 
provinces. 

The sugar-cane crop in 1906 was 700,000 tons ; 
in 1907, 500,000; in 1908, 400,000. The sugar 
trade is principally in the hands of a French 
company, besides two or three small private re- 
fineries. The output of the company in the 
years ending October 31 was: in 1905-6, 63,634 
tons of raw and 46,619 tons of refined sugar, 
out of 684,608 tons of cane; in 1906-7, 41,509 
tons of raw and 31,144 tons of refined sugar, 
out of 414,877 tons of cane. The local con- 
sumption in 1905-6 was 75,000 tons of refined 
sugar; in 1906-7, 82,378 tons. In 1908 the 
company announced that experiments with Java 
cane have been successful, this variety promis- 
ing a yield of cane double that of the native 
variety, with an equal percentage of sugar, 

In 1907 it was decided to raise the Assuan 
dam 23 feet higher. This work is expected to 
take six years and its cost is estimated at £El,- 
500,000. It will add 950,000 acres to the cul- 
tivatable area. The foundations of the Esneh 
barrage, or dam, were completed in June, 1908, 
and the entire structure was to be finished by 
the end of February, 1909—a year earlier than 
had been originally expected. In 1908 the Nile 
flood was the highest since 1898. 

ForEIGN CoMMERCE. The imports and exports 
of merchandise in 1907 amounted to £E26,120,- 
783 and £E28,013,185 respectively, and of specie 
£E7,768,190 and £E4,736,189; against £E24,- 
010,795 and £E24,877,280 respectively for mer- 
chandise, and £E9,077,402 and £E2.067,706 for 
specie, in 1906. The principal imports in 1907 
were: Animals and animal food products, £E1,- 
280,811; cereals and vegetables, £E2,963,98] ; 
spirits, oils, ete., ££1,151,518; wood, coal,. ete., 
£E3,407,021; textiles, ££7,006.851; metals and 
metal manufactures, ££3.960,854; tobacco, the 
cultivation of which is prohibited, ££716,201. The 
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principal exports in 1907 were: Cereals and 
vegetables, £E3,189,500; cotton, 6,859,223 can- 
tars (99.5 pounds each), valued at £E23,597,- 
851; cotton seeds, £E2,555,000; cigarettes, 
£E393,509. The trade with the principal coun- 
tries of origin and destination in 1907 was as 
follows: 


-_—— ee 


From and to | Imports Exports 

Great Britain ............... £8, 492,848 £15,225,116 
British colonies ............. 1,299,888 134,470 

CTMANY ook eins dee dseiws vmee ic 1,392,381 2,252,954 
Austria-Hungary ............ 2,059, 423 1,315,397 
Belgitim as ces diode cca cccn 1,027,590 90,251 
Branee -\os.¢ coheed tes cos 166,890 2,040,533 
Dtaly::: anita Coser pat cc cce sous, 1,361,457 791,044 
Russias” gacgue eds vcsesas face 676,8 1,599,580 
T urkey ieteesVewusaeactecuue. 2,973,108 3374.0 
America (mostly U. S.) .... 572,704 2,101,785 


According to United States returns, the im- 
_ ports of the United States from Egypt during 
the year ending December 31, 1908, amounted 
to $12,049,918, and the exports to Egypt, $1,- 
766,232. The imports and exports of Alexan- 
dria in 1907 amounted to E23,319,366 and 
£E27,453,314 respectively, 

COMMUNICATIONS. In 1907 there were 1,743 
miles of State railways and 711 miles of pri- 
vate railways. The length of telegraph lines was 
2,898 miles. In 1906 the port of Alexandria 
was entered by 2,842 ships of 5,199,864 tons, and 
cleared by 2758 ships of 5,194,304 tons. 

Banks, The National Bank of Egypt had on 
December 31, 1906, a capital of £3,000,000 
(sterling), reserve funds of £1,440,000 (ster- 
ling), and a note circulation of £E2,171,000. 
The Agricultural Bank had on the same date 
a paid-up capital of £3,740,000 (sterling), and 
a total of 228,060 loans outstanding, amounting 
to £E7,879,723. This bank lends money to the 
fellaheen at 8 per cent. The government guar- 
antees interest on the bank’s capital at 3 per 
cent., and through its tax-gatherers collects the 
money due to the bank with the land tax. The 
post office savings banks had on December 31, 
1906, deposits of £E331,072, due to 43,877 de- 
positors, of whom 15,207 were Europeans. 

GOVERNMENT. The nominal ruler of the coun- 
try is the Khedive. The present Khedive, Abbas 
Hilmi, succeeded to the throne on the death of 
his father, January 8, 1892. There is a native 
Ministry, composed of 7 members; a Legis- 
lative Council of 30 members, of whom 14 are 
appointed by the government; and a Legislative 
Assembly, consisting of the ministers, the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council, and 46 elective 
members. The functions of the Legislative 
Council are purely consultative. The Legisla- 
tive Assembly must be summoned at least once 
every two years; it has no general legislative 
power, but no new direct personal or land taxes 
can be imposed without its consent. The gen- 
eral legislative authority rests with the Khe- 
dive and his ministers, behind whom stands the 
real ruler of the country—the British Financial 
Agent and Consul-General. Lord Cromer, who 
held that position since 1883, resigned in 1907, 
and was succeeded by Sir Eldon Gorst. The 
consular courts try the civil and criminal eases 
of their subjects; mixed tribunals, composed of 
native and foreign judges, deal with civil suits 
between persons of different nationalities and 
between natives and foreigners, and to some 
extent also with criminal offenses of foreigners. 
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The mixed tribunals have to be renewed every 
five years, the present term ending in 1910. 
FINANCE. The revenue and expenditure in 
1907 were £E16,367,818 and £E14,280,413. The 
budget for 1908 estimated the revenue at £E15,- 
030,000, and the expenditure at £E14,730,000. 
The principal estimates of revenue were: Land 
tax, £E5,267,000; customs, £E1,880,000; tobac- 
co excise, £E1,510,000; railways, £E3,525,000; 
post office and telegraphs, ££405,000; ministry 
of justice, ££1260,000. The rincipal esti- 
mates of expenditure were: Civil list, £E277,- 


000; administration, £E4,525,215; railways, 
£E2,193,658; post office and telegraphs, £E372,- 
367; army, £E1,307,281 (Egyptian army, 


£E670,831; British army of occupation, £E146,- 
250; pensions £E490,000); Turkish tribute, 
£E665,041; debt, £E3,931,071; Sudan deficit, 
£E379,763. The public debt stood on December 
31, 1907, at £K94,782,340, exclusive of the do- 
main loan, which stood on July 31, 1907, at 
£E1,066,920. 

ARMY. The Egyptian army is under the com- 
mand of a British general officer, with the title 
of Sirdar. The Sirdar in 1908 was Lieut. Gen. 
Sir Reginald Wingate, who was also Governor- 
General of the Sudan. In 1908 the Egyptian 
army numbered 18,273, including 10,280 in- 
fantry, 1,258 artillery, 789 cavalry, camel corn 
629, Arab battalion 206. British officers to the 
number of 121 were serving in the Egyptian 
army. The British army of occupation for 
1908-9 was fixed at 5,719. There is no navy. 

History. The opposition was divided into two 
political parties, the Nationalists and the party 
of Constitutional Reform. The Nationalists, 
whose programme was an_ extreme one, 
were led by Mustapha Kamel Pasha. On 
his death (February 10, 1908) he was succeeded 
as leader by Ahmed Farid. Its demands in- 
cluded nothing short of the immediate evacua- 
tion of Egypt by the British. Both the Na- 
tionalist Party and the more moderate Party 
of Constitutional Reform demanded in their 
programmes the replacement of British officers 
with natives, the establishment of parliamen- 
tary institutions, and the granting of large 
sums of money for education. The programme 
of the Party of Constitutional Reform, whose 
leader was Sheik Ali Youssef, may be sum- 
marized as follows: The authority of the Khe- 
dive to be maintained; the establishment of a 
representative parliament and of complete po- 
litical and administrative control for the Egyp- 
tians over all Egyptian interests; a general and 
gratuitous system of primary education; the 
Arabic language to be employed in the gov- 
ernment schools; the appointment of Egyptian 
afficials according to their abilities, with a 
view to rapidly diminishing the number of 
foreigners in the administration; the jurisdic- 
tion of the mixed courts to be extended to crim- 
inal cases involving foreigners. In March res- 
olutions were passed by the General Assembly 
demanding the use of Arabie as the only me- 
dium of instruction in all the Government 
schools, and the establishment of a municipality 
for Cairo. Sir Eldon Gorst’s annual report, 
published in April, reviewed present conditions 
and deprecated any further extension of self- 
government, declaring that it was not desired 
by the great majority of the upper and middle 
classes at present, and that the country was not 
ripe for it. A measure, however, had been pre- 
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pared looking to the enlargement of the powers 
of the provincial councils, whereby they would 
act as advisory bodies, especially in matters 
pertaining to agriculture, communications, and 
irrigation. This report was sharply criticized 
by the Nationalists. During the year the agi- 
tation of the Nationalist press against the Brit- 
ish occupation was carried on with great vio- 
lence, and in the later months the fear of its 
spreading into Upper Egypt and the Sudan and 
leading to the massacre or capture of travelers 
in that region, compelled Sir Reginald Wingate, 
Sirdar of the British Army, and Governor of 
the Sudan, to issue an edict forbidding tour- 
ists to land on the banks of the Nile 
beyond certain points, or to visit the pro- 
vince of Bahr-el-Ghazel, and parts of 
Kordofan and of other provinces. At 
a meeting of the Legislative Council early in 
December, a motion was unanimously passed 
asking the Khedive’s government for a law 
granting to the natives a share in the interna- 
tional administration. 

EGYPT, EXxcavATIONS IN. See ARCHZOLOGY. 


ELECTRICAL COMMISSIONS,  INTERNA- 
TIONAL. Two international electrical commis- 
sions were convened during the year, both in 
London. The first, the commission on elec- 
trical units, adopted definitive values for the 
concrete international ohm and ampere, and 
recommended the adoption by all government 
laboratories of the same manipulation, proce- 
dure, and sets of concrete standards for certify- 
ing the secondary standards of the various elec- 
trical units. The second, the international elec- 
trotechnical commission, took up the question 
of unifying the various national codes of rules 
for standardizing and ratin electrical appa- 
ratus. The chief step taken toward this 
end was the adoption of a resolution that the 
metric system be the official international system. 


ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES, GkrowTH oF 
tv 1908. The year 1908 in the field of elec- 
trical industries, as in many other lines of 
trade, was a period of “marking time.” In 
some instances there was an actual falling off 
in comparison with the previous year, but at 
the end of 1908 all indications were toward an 
early resumption of a normal rate of growth. 
The following table was given by one of the 
leading technical journals as an approximation 
to what was probably done in the electrical 
business in the way of sales and earnings for 
the last two years: 


Electrical Apparatus ...... $275,000,000 $250,000, 0 
Electrical Rallways Bisicics 350,000,000 350,000,000 
Central Stations ......... 225,000,000 225,000.000 
Telephony .......-.-seceere 200,000,000 200,000,0v0 
Telegraphy and Cables .... 55,000,000 50,000,000 
Isolated plant supply .. 100,000,000 75,000.000 
Miscellaneous .......-e+00% 50,000,000 40,000,000 

Total. sosisecwcsvouwens 1$1,255,000,000 | $1,190.000.000 


The decrease in the sale of electrical appa- 
ratus was due largely to the dearth of new elec- 
trical enterprises. As a whole, the railway and 
lighting industries were at a standstill, al- 
though in some of the larger cities, notably New 
York and Chicago, the volume of business reach- 
ed new high levels. Telephony felt the effect of 
the general depression in the large cities, but 
this was offset by increased activity in the 
smaller towns and country districts. Telegraphy 
was crippled by the strike, and isolated plants 
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by the closing of factories and mills. See DyNa- 
MO-ELECTRIC MACHINERY, TRANSMISSION OF 
ELEcTRIC POWER, TELEPHONY, ETC. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. The rapid rate of 
growth of the lighting industry, which was so 
prominent a feature in 1907, received a decided 
check in 1908, but considering the hard times 
the lighting business as a whole held its own 
remarkably well. During the year the principle 
of State’ control of the lighting industry and 
other public utilities became more firmly estab- 
lished. The work done by commissions already 
appointed has, on the whole, justified their ex- 
istence and, in general, a spirit of fairness has 
been manifested toward both the consumer and 
the supply company. At the.close of the year, 
public utility bills were pending or awaiting 
introduction in the legislatures of a number of 
states. The tendency, however, was to curtail 
the judicial powers of such commissions. For 
example, the bill proposed for the State of Con- 
necticut contained a section making specific 
provision for court review of the decisions of the 
proposed commissions. The art of electric light- 
ing has been advanced during the year 1908 
chiefly by improvements in the tungsten and 
the other metallic filaments lamps, which were 
first introduced commercially in this country 
in 1907. The use of the tungsten lamp, in par- 
ticular, became more and more general; its pop- 
ularity was greatly increased first, by a reduc- 
tion in price, and second, by the introduction 
of a 25 watt or 20 candle power size. Practi- 
cally all sizes of these lamps were manufactured 
so that they could be set at any reasonable 
angle without danger of the filament breaking. 
Compared with the ordinary carbon filament 
lamp, the tungsten lamp was shown to be about 
three times as efficient and had twice the life 
(barring accidental breakage), but the first cost 
was about four times as much and the filament 
was far more fragile. The high cost and in- 
creased danger of accidental breakage, however, 
was more than offset by the increased efficiency 
and normal life. 

The helion lamp which was heralded in 1907 as 
the most efficient of all metallic filament lamps, 
was still in the experimental stage, nor has the 
Hareus improved form of mercury vapor lamp, 
in which the containing tube is made of quartz 
instead of glass, been used to any great extent. 

ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. The centre of 
interest in electric railroading during 1908 and 
the three years preceding was in the applica- 
tion of electric traction to existing steam rail- 
roads. During 1908 there were completed, in 
whole or in part, several important projects, on 
which work had been in progress for some years, 
and plans for extensive electrification on a num- 
ber of important trunk lines both in this coun- 
try and in Europe. On account of the heavy 
capital investment, it was not considered likely 
that electric traction would supersede steam for 
long distance haulage under ordinary condi- 
tions for some time to come. However, there 
were recognized certain conditions, namely, (1) 
for long tunnels, (2) for congested terminals, 
and (3) where heavy grades or the density of 
traffic are sufficient to justify the investment. 
Under the first class came the electrification of 
the Saint Clair tunnel] of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, and the Cascade Tunnel of the Great 
Northern Railway; at the end of the year the 
former was in successful operafion and construc- 
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tion work on the latter was practically com- 
pee The first is a single-phase system; the 
atter is a three-phase system and was note- 
worthy as being the first three-phase installa- 
tion in the United States. The Hudson and 
Manhattan Railroad also opened its first tunnel 
for regular traffic in the early part of the year; 
the trains were operated on a direct-current 
third-rail system. Under the second class were 
the New York Central and the New Haven 
roads in the vicinity of New York, which have 
now been. operated electrically for over a year; 
each of these roads was planning to extend its 
electrical service. Following the lead of these 
two roads, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
was planning to electrify its New York termi- 
nal, and toward the end of the year it awarded 
a contract ernie to approximately $5,000,- 
000 for equipment for this purpose, including 
100 locomotives. The Illinois Central Railroad 
also adopted plans for the electrification of its 
Chicago terminal. The electrification of moun- 
tain divisions of trunk lines progressed more 
slowly; the work of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road undertaken in 1907 was held up on ac- 
count of financial difficulties, but it was deemed 
likely to be resumed at a not distant period. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul Rail- 
road also adopted plans for the electrification 
of the mountain division of its Pacific Coast 
extension. 

In Europe there was likewise a considerable 
advance in the electrification of trunk lines. In 
Italy about 1000 miles of steam railroad lines 
either had been changed over to electrical opera- 
tion or were undergoing this change; the nec- 
essary power being derived from various hydro- 
electric plants. In Sweden, Switzerland and 
Bavaria the electrification of the state railways 
was under consideration; in all these countries 
there being ample power for this purpose. Dur- 
ing the year 1908 a single-phase 6000-volt loco- 
motive was also tried out oh the experimental 
track of the Prussian state railways. 

Fhe single-phase system for electrical rail- 
ways has been steadily growing in favor for the 
last three years. A reliable estimate made in 
the latter part of 1908 apie the total number 
of single-phase lines at 27 in Europe and 28 in 
America, with a total mileage of 782 and 967 
miles respectively. Several of these roads were 
equippea with 15-cycle apparatus, the advan- 
tage of this frequency over the standard of 25 
cycles being chiefly in a reduction in the weight 
and improved commutation of the motors. The 
first 15-cycle line in the United States, between 
Visalia and Lemon Grove, California, was put 
into operation in the latter part of 1907. An 
interesting 25-cycle line completed in the early 
part of 1908 was the Washington, Baltimore and 
Annapolis Railway. The plan of connecting 
these cities by a high speed electric railway had 
been under consideration for ten years or more 
and it was for this particular line that the 
single-phase commuting motor was first pro- 
posed (1902) for railway work in the United 
States. During the year was also completed 
the first section of the 1200-volt direct current 
line between Indianapolis and Louisville, this 
being the first high tension direct current rail- 
way in the United States. A number of other 
new interurban roads as well as numerous ex- 
tensions to existing roads were put into opera- 
tion both in this country and in Europe. The 
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increase in mileage and equipment of city street 
railways during 1908 fell considerably below 
the average rate of growth previously main- 
tained. 

ELECTRON. See Puysics. 

ELEMENTS. See CHEMISTRY. 


ELEVATORS. The installation of high- 
speed express elevators to the forty-first story 
of a tower Office building and the readiness of 
manufacturers to go even higher in the case of 
other structures either in course of erection or 
proposed, indicated that in 1908 the engineer- 
ing side of the elevator industry had been de- 
veloped to a high degree of efficiency. The type 
of elevator found available for the highest 
buildings and as actually installed in the lofty 
tower of the Singer Building and as was 
planned for the still higher tower of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company was the Otis 
direct traction electric elevator. In this form 
of elevator the electric motor is usually in- 
Stalled at the top of the elevator shaft and car- 
ries on its armature shaft a sheave or pulley 
around which the cable supporting the car 
and the counterweight passes. The coun- 
terweight on the opposite end from the car 
is of such amount that it acts to balance the 
weight of the car so that any excess of weight 
on either side is the load on the motor. The 
important difference in weight caused by the 
lengthening or shortening of the cables on one 
side or the other is compensated by chains which 
may rest either at the bottom of the pit when 
the car is at a low point on its travel and there 
is a greater length of cable on its side, or which 
may be drawn up as the car ascends. The trac- 
tive effort of the motor is exerted on the cable 
which makes a half turn on the sheave of the 
armature shaft, and then passes around an 
idler ‘sheave and again over the main sheave. 
The speed of the cable and consequently of the 
car is of course equal to the circumferential 
velocity of the motor sheave, and the speed of 
the motor is controlled by a switch in the car 
worked by the operator. In the Singer tower 
the elevator going to the 4Ist story has a rise 
of about 550 feet, which was the record dis- 
tance for an elevator in 1908, but the new in- 
stallation of the Metropolitan Life tower in- 
volved an elevator of the same type running 
from the basement to the 44th story with a 
rise of 586 feet 1% inches. There is also an 
elevator from the basement to the 4Ist floor 
with a rise of 537 feet 7 inches and four from 
the first to the 41st floor with a rise of 525 feet. 
The Singer Building elevator plant also con- 
tains three elevators to the 35th floor and four 
to the 13th floor, and in the adjoining and con- 
nected Bourne Building there are three eleva- 
tors to the 13th floor and one to the roof, while 
in the Singer Building proper three elevators 
run to the 13th floor. Each elevator has 8 
capacity of 2500 pounds at a speed of 600 feet 
per minute with a car area of about 35 square 
feet and is equipped with telephone and mega- 
phone, so that each car is constantly in com- 
munication with the starter or the engineer. 
The doors are equipped with pneumatic opening 
and closing devices and each machine has a 
recording wattmeter and mileage counter 80 
that the power per car mile is readily obtain- 
able. A remarkably large installation of trac- 
tion elevators was placed in the Terminal] Build- 
ing in New York City and consisted of 39 such 
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ger elevators, 22 of which make the run 
to the 2lst and 22nd stories, while the others 
are for local traffic. While not realizing the 
extreme heights of the direct traction elevator, 
the plunger hydraulic elevator has been found 
useful and available for certain classes of serv- 
ice and a notable installation was under opera- 
tion in the City Investing Building, New ‘York 
City. Here there are 21 elevators, seven of 
which run to the 26th floor and have a travel 
of 368 feet, being the highest plunger elevators 
ever installed. In this type a deep hole is 
drilled in the ground to carry the cylinder in 
which the plunger bearing the car on its upper 
extremity moves. By valves controlled from 
the car water under pressure is admitted to or 
passes from the cylinder permitting the plunger 
to rise or fall as desired. In 1908 the elevator 
engineer was ready to meet any demands of the 
architect and even the proposed 62-story build- 
ing for the Equitable Life Assurance Company 
was believed to present no unsolvable elevator 
problems. 

ELIOT, CHartes Wro1uaMm. President of 
Harvard University, resigned that position on 
October 10, 1908, making May 19, 1909, the 
date on which his resignation should become ef- 
fective. The resignation was “regretfully ac- 
cepted” at a meeting of the fellows of Harvard 
College on October 26, 1908, and was announced 
by the Harvard Board of Overseers on November 
4, 1908. Mr. Eliot was born in Boston, on 
March 20, 1834, prepared for college at the 
Boston Latin School, and graduated at Harvard 
in 1853. He was a tutor in mathematics, and 
studied chemistry at Harvard in 1854-58, was 
assistant professor of mathematics and chem- 
istry at the Lawrence Scientific School of the 
university in 1858-63, and continued his study 
of chemistry .in Europe in 1863-65, meanwhile 
investigating educational systems in that coun- 
try. In 1865 he became professor of analytical 
chemistry at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and he held that position until 1869, 
when he became president of Harvard. He be- 
gan at once thoroughly to reorganize the uni- 
versity, introducing new methods of teaching 
and securing, as the occasion offered, the best 
teachers to be had in the country. He intro- 
duced at Harvard the elective system, which has 
greatly improved the university’s educational 
efficiency, and has since been adopted to a great- 
er or less extent by many of the more important 
American institutions. He is generally con- 
sidered the foremost American educator of his 
time. Mr. Eliot’s publications include More 
Money for the Public Schools (1903) ; John 
Gilley (1904); The Happy Life (new edition, 
1905), and Four American Leaders (1906). 


EMBANKMENT. A large embankment, to 
protect Fort St. Philip, La., from the flood 
waters of the Gulf, was being built in 1908 
along the marshy ground of the gulf coast. 
Steel sheet piling was used as a core wall, the 
piles interlocking and being coated with asphalt 
to make them watertight, while the joints were 
filled with cement grout. The piles, which are 
19 ft. long, project 5 ft. above the top of the 
levee and for this height were incased in a 
os concrete wall 6 ft. high and 12 in. 

ick. 


EMERSON, Epwrs. An American clergy- 
man, man of letters and United States envoy, 
died on November 4, 1908. He was born in 
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New York City in 1822, graduated at Princeton 
in 1846, and at the Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary in 1849. With Noah Webster he prac- 
tised law for a time at New Haven, Conn., then 
reéntered the Presbyterian ministry, and was 
pastor at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., and in Green- 
castle, Pa. During the Civil War he went to 
London and Paris as secret envoy from the 
United States. He remained in Paris until 
1870, and then moved to Berlin, returning to 
this country in 1889. In 1897 he went to Japan, 
where he remained for the rest of his life. 


EMIGRATION. See IMMIGRATION AND 
EMIGRATION. 


EMMANUEL MOVEMENT. This movement, 
deriving its name from the Emmanuel Church 
(Episcopal) in Boston, Mass., where, in No- 
vember, 1906, a “class for the treatment of 
nervous disorders” was organized, is an out- 
growth of the “Emmanuel Church tuberculosis 
class,” which sought the cure of consumptives 
in the slums without removal from their homes, 
by approved medical methods “plus discipline, 
friendship, encouragement and hope.” Encour- 
aged by what they deemed the success of this 
tuberculosis class, the rector, Rev. Elwood 
Worcester, D.D., Ph.D., and others, after con- 
sultation with leading neurologists, determined 
to seg he similar work among the “nervous and 
morally diseased.” Dr. James J. Putnam, of 
the Harvard Medical School, presided at the 
preliminary meeting. He is not now, however, 
associated with the movement ana said in 
a letter to the Boston Herald of November 20th, 
1908, “While I have a high respect for the 
characters and purposes of its founders, I am 
convinced that the movement is a mistake. It 
is clear that clergymen, without adequate prep- 
aration, are assuming responsibilities of a kind 
that physicians are not qualified to assume until 
after years of study and training.” Other Bos- 
ton physicians, however, Drs. Mumford, Pratt, 
Goldwait and Richard C. Cabot, have agreed 
to act as an Advisory Committee to the Church, 
and have expressed an opinion that under cer- 
tain rules adopted by the Emmanuel clergy 
“the fundamental object of the movement de- 
serves the support of all physicians and the 
community generally.” 

The fundamental principle is thus formu- 
lated: “The effective codperation of physician 
and minister is of value to many sick persons. 
Since character is an important factor in the 
cure of many diseased conditions, especially of 
the nervous system, we believe that any one 
who can help to guide, strengthen and enlighten 
the patient by the influence of moral and re- 
ligious teaching will be of genuine assistance 
to the patient and to the physician in charge 
of the case. In rendering such assistance at 
the physician’s request and with his codpera- 
tion we believe the clergyman to be entirely 
upon his own ground, fulfilling in relation to 
the individual that time-honored office of eth- 
ical and spiritual instruction which in the past 
he has exercised chiefly at long range to con- 
gregations from the pulpit.” 

The rules provide that the sick are to be re- 
ceived only after examination by, and on the 
approval of, a physician, whose report is filed 
with the church records, and that no person 
shall be treated or referred to any specialist 
unless with the approval of a physician; so 
that it shall rest “wholly with the physicians 
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of this community [Boston] to decide whether 
a patient should be referred to a neurologist or 
other specialist, and which cases, if any, are 
suitable for treatment by moral and religious 
education at Emmanuel.” 

A like movement exists in St, Mark’s Church, 
New York, approved by prominent physicians, 
and in other localities. Thus the Emmanuelists 
are to be differentiated from “Christian Scien- 
tists,” “faith curers” and so-called ‘“menta) 
healers” generally by their recognition of the 
actuality of physical disease and the need of 
its diagnosis and treatment by medical men. 
Their pretensions are also more modest, in 
which regard they are unlike the English So- 
ciety of Emmanuel, a distinct organization, 
which, in its official statement of 1906, dis- 
claiming similarity in its aims and practices 
from those of suggestion or what is called 
“faith healing,” professes to have cured com- 
pletely, by means of laying on of hands in 
prayer, cancer and locomotor ataxia, as well as 
merely functional derangements ; whereas Em- 
manuelism claims that “it is in the field of the 
functional] neuroses that all its real victories 
have been won,” and while not denying the pos- 
sibility of graver cures says: “An authentic 
instance of recovery from organic disease 
through psychical means is what we are wait- 
ing for.” By thus limiting the class of cases 
treated it is thought to avoid one valid ob- 
jection to psychotherapeutics, “its employment 
in diseases which obviously require physical in- 
terference, with the result that many patients 
have died through sheer neglect.” 

It is also admitted by the Emmanuelists 
that while “the active agent in all so-called 
moral recoveries is faith,’ they ‘have made 
the freest use” not only of suggestion but of 
subsidiary aids, such as electricity, massage 
and, to some extent, chiefly with alcoholics, 
hypnotism. They make no claim to special 
personal powers, explain the nature of the 
means employed and “avoid all fetiches and 
material adjuncts as means of suggestion and 
rely only upon moral, spiritual and rational 
means.” 

Isadore H. Coriat, M.D., one of the collabora- 
tors in Religion and Medicine, the movement’s 
official exposition, says that the necessity of 
thorough neurological, psychological or general 
medical examination before instituting any 
form of psychic treatment cannot be too often 
reiterated, that being the only way to avoid 
grave errors. This he illustrates by a case of 
incipient cancer of the stomach causing neuras- 
thenic symptoms and only revealed by chem- 
ical examination, and by another wherein hys- 
teria had been treated as an organic disease of 
the stomach. He expresses disbelief that all so- 
called functional nervous diseases can be treat- 
ed by psychotherapeutics. 

The Emmanuel Movement, therefore, differs 
from most eccentric schools of healing, religious 
and mental, by the character of its promoters, 
their recognition of physica] disease and the 
efficacy of medical science in its treatment, and 
by their expressed willingness to subordinate 
their practice to the direction of medical men. 
It is avowedly an attempt by clergymen to aid 
physicians in the field of psychotherapy, rather 
than to act as independent practitioners. and 
to codperate also with the “social workers.” 
How far this aim can he effected, how far it 
will be preserved, how far the practice of the 
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clergy, especially if the movement become wide- 
spread, will fall within the purview of laws 
regulating medical practice, are topics not sus- 
ceptible of discussion here. The problematic 
character of the work is admitted by Dr. 
Worcester’s own expression: “What will be 
the outcome of this movement no man can say.” 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. Under the 
stimulus of President Roosevelt’s insistence 
Congress enacted in June, 1906, a law making 
interstate commerce carriers liable for injuries 
to their employees received during employment. 
The constitutionality of this law had been up- 
held by some United States courts and denied 
by others. Two cases (Houard v. Illinots Cen- 
tral Railroad and Brooks v. Southern Pacific 
Company) brought to the United States Su- 
preme Court on appeal were decided on January 
6, 1908. By a vote of five to four the law was 
held to be unconstitutional. This law de- 
stroyed as defense against liability the ground 
of contributory negligence by providing that 
“the fact that the employee may have been 
guilty of contributory negligence shall not bar 
a recovery, where his contributory negligence 
was slight and that of his employer gross in 
comparison.” The law extended to any employee 
of an interstate common carrier. The grounds 
for unfavorable decision of the court were as 
follows: (1) The power of Congress to regulate 
commerce between the States does not include 
power to regulate the relations of employer and 
employed, i. e., these two powers are separate 
and distinct. Justices White, Day and Moody 
were of the opinion that Congress could regu- 
late relations of employer and employed in so 
far as the latter are engaged in interstate com- 
merce. On this point Justice Peckham was in 
doubt and Justices Fuller and Brewer non- 
committal. (2) That clause of the law extend- 
ing its provisions to “any employee” was held 
unconstitutional because it included employees 
who might not at the time of injury be engaged 
in interstate traffic. Justices White, Peckham, 
Fuller, Day and Brewer concurred on this 

int. The court held unanimously that the 
aw may properly apply to all persons de 
in interstate commerce. Justice Moody dis- 
sented from the second conclusion of the ma- 
jority on the ground that any court in inter- 
preting and applying the law could discriminate 
between persons thus employed and those em- 
ployed only in interstate commerce. The one 
point of agreement was the negative one that 
Congress cannot make interstate common car- 
riers responsible for injuries to employees not 
engaged in interstate commerce. 

On February 1, President Roosevelt sent to 
Congress a vigorous message urging the enact- 
ment of a new law drawn to meet the court’s 
objections. Bills were drawn by Senators Knox 
and La Follette and by Representative John A. 
Sterling, of Ilinois. On April 15 the Sterling 
bill passed the House by a vote of 302 to 1 
(Congressman Littlefield, of Maine), and on the 
following day it passed the Senate unanimous- 
lv. It was signed by the President April 22. 
The new Jaw very specifically confines its pro- 
visions to interstate carriers by railroad and to 
common carriers by railroad in Territories, the 
District of Columbia, the Canal Zone and other 
territory governed by Congress. It applies to 
all cases of injury or death due in whole or fn 
part to the acts or negligence of any officers, 
agents or employees or to the mechanisms of 
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such a carrier. As in the preceding law, it re- 
verses the “fellow-servant doctrine” that an 
employee who suffers through the fault of a co- 
employee cannot recover damayes, and specifi- 
cally provides that an employee’s own negli- 
gence shal] not bar him from recovering dam- 
ages. It provides, however, that such contrib- 
utory negligence shall reduce the amount of 
damages in proportion to its importance as a 
factor in the accident. The fact of contributory 
negligence and its importance shall be deter- 
mined in each case by jury. Moreover contrib- 
utory negligence shall be entirely disregarded 
when the accident is due to the failure of an 
employer to observe a statute designed to pro- 
tect employees. The liabilities imposed by the 
statute cannot be avoided by any sort of spe- 
cial contracts with employees, though damages 
may be reduced by an amount equal to any in- 
surance provided by a railroad for its em- 
ployees. Suits for damages must be brought 
within two years of the time of injury. 

As an example to the States and to carry out 
the doctrine of responsibility of employers for 
the safety of employees, Congress passed on 
May 30 an act introduced by Representative 
Alexander, of New York, establishing the lia- 
bility of the United States government for in- 
juries incurred by those of its employees en- 
gaged as artisans or laborers in arsenals, navy 
yards, construction work on rivers, harbors and 
fortifications, hazardous work in connection 
with the Panama Canal or Reclamation Service 
and in government manufacturing establish- 
ments. Any such employee so injured while at 
work as to suffer disability for at least fifteen 
days “shall be entitled to receive for one year 
thereafter, unless such employee, in the opinion 
of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, be 
sooner able to resume work, the same pay as if 
he continued to be employed.” The law makes 
exceptions of those cases of injury due to the 
misconduct or negligence of the injured em- 
ployee himself. If employee is killed and leaves 
a widow, children under sixteen, or dependent 
parents, ee equal to his usual pay 
shall be paid to these dependents. Compensa- 
tion is granted only upon application and this 
must be made ‘as soon as possible in case of 
injury and within 90 days in case of death. 

In foreign countries the most notable feature 
was the growing sentiment in France, Germany 
and England in favor of an extension of em- 
ployers’ liability to agricultural employees. 

ENGINEERING. See articles on various 
subjects, as CoaL, DYNAMO-ELECTRIC MACHIN- 
ERY, ELECTRIC INDUSTRIES, ELEVATORS., IRON 
AND STEEL, SHIPBUILDING, STEAM TURBINES, ETC. 


ENGLAND, CuuscH or. A religious de- 
nomination, which is the “Established” Church 
of England, and the dominant religious body of 
that country. At the head of the church in 
England and Wales are 37 bishops, two of whom 
are archbishops. The bishops superintend the 
work in each diocese and are aided by the 
suffragans or assistant bishops, of whom there 
are 32. There are two convocations or pro- 
vincial synods of the clergy of the Church of 
England for the two provinces of Canterbury 
and York. The Archbishop of Canterbury is 
the highest dignitary of the church and has the 
title of Primate of all England. There are in 
England and Wales about 30,000 clergy of the 
Church of England, of whom 13,930 are bene- 
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ficed and 6664 are assistant curates. The num- 
ber of communicants in the church is estimated 
approximately at 2,500,000. The church sit- 
tings number about 6,000,000. The revenues for 
church property for the year ending Easter, 
1907, were £5,753,557. During the same period 
there were contributed for home missions £719,- 
605; for foreign missions £836,921; for educa- 
tional work £79,435; for the clergy, educational 
and charitable assistance, including funds for 
widows and orphans, £271,814; for philanthropic 
work, £580,797. The total sum contributed for 
ecclesiastical purposes representing the volun- 
tary offeri of the church for the year ending 
Easter, 1907, was £7,462,244. 

The mo. important event in the history of the 
Church of England during the year was the Lam- 
beth Conference and the Pan-..nglican Congress, 
which was arranged as preliminary to tue sessions 
of the Conference. The Lambeth Conference was 
the 5th conference held and it was opened at 
London on July 4th and continued in session 
until August 5th. The Conference comprised 
the bishops of the Anglican communion. As 
the result of the Conference there was issued 
an encyclical letter, which was followed by 78 
resolutions in which the mind of the Confer- 
ence was expressed. Two of these resolutions 
were On the subject of Faith and Modern 
Thought; 8 on the Supply and Training of the 
Clergy; 9 on Education; 7 on Foreign Missions; 
4 on the Prayer Book; 2 on the Hold Com- 
munion; 3 on Ministries of Healing; 1 on the 
Anointing of the Sick; 7 on Marriage Prob- 
lems; 10 on the Moral Witness of the Church; 
1 on the Observance of Sunday; 3 in regard to 
the creation of a Central Consultative Body 
consisting of bishops chosen by the different 
provinces throughout the world; 1 on Religious 
Communities; and 2] on the Various Phases of 
the Relations between the Anglican Churches 
and other Christian Bodies. The Pan-Anglican 
Congress was attended by delegates from li- 
can dioceses from all parts of the world. e 
American representation was very large. At 
the final service, held at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
a thank offering from every part of the world 
was presented, amounting to £333,208. This 
fund 1s to be divided among the different parts 
of the Anglican communion by a commission 
appointed for the purpose. 

ENTERIC FEVER. See TypHor Feven. 


ENTOMOLOGY. The Year Book for 1907 
referred to economic work in the United States, 
especially against the gipsy and brown tailed 
moth and the San José scale. The third annual 
report of the superintendent of the work for 
suppressing the gipsy and brown tailed moth ap- 
peared in 1908. The report dealt with the 
methods employed, both as to direct treatment, 
as spraying with insecticides, etc., and indirect, 
as imoculation with parasites. The cost of 
spraying was said to be from 76.3 cents per 
tree in woodlands, where the trees are from 30 
to 60 feet high, down to as low as 3 cents per 
tree along roadsides, where trees are from 20 
to 60 feet high. At Stonington, Conn., a small 
colony of the gipsy moth, occupying an area of 
about one square mile in extent, had established 
itself. An average of ten men were employed 
in fighting this colony, and during the year had 
kept it within bounds. Sanderson reported col- 
onies of this moth in New Hampshire, at a dis- 
tance of miles from any other known infected 
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locality. This he interpreted to mean that 
there was some as yet undiscovered method of 
distribution. Professor Kincaid, of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, was sent to Japan by 
Dr. L. O. Howard, to attempt to secure para- 
sites of the gipsy moth. For the expense of 
the work against the gipsy and brown tailed 
moths, the U. S. Dep’t. of Agriculture had, for 
1908, an appropriation of $250,000. The cotton 
boll weevil was estimated in 1908 as doing an 
annual damage of $25,000,000, in the southern 
part of the United States. It was suggested 
that the most practical method of treatment 
was to pick the cotton as early as possible, and 
immediately destroy all stalks of the cotton 
plants as well as weeds, etc., growing along 
fences. This, by destroying their food, will 
largely pee the later broods from develop- 
ing, and, since these are the most likely to 
hibernate, will pee decrease the number 
ready to attack the crop of the following spring. 

The continued spread of the elm leaf beetle 
in the United States was still attracting the at- 
tention of the economic entomologists. Dr. 
Howard reported that he had secured from Dr. 
Paul Marchal of Paris, the eggs of a chalcidid, 
Tetrastichus wanthomelene which the latter had 
observed as a parasite of the beetle at his home 
near Paris. During the summer of 1908 speci- 
mens of the parasites were liberated in eastern 
Massachusetts, at Ithaca, N. Y., at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., and at Washington, D. C. Satisfac- 
tory progress was reported from all these locali- 
ties except Ithaca, where the parasites all died. 
It is confidently expected that by 1909 they will 
have increased so much in the other places, that 
some definite effect on the beetle will be observed. 

From New Orleans and the adjoining coun- 
try comes the report of a serious insect pest in 
the form of an ant, Iridomyrmex humilis Ma m 
which promised eventually to be as injurious in 
that section as was the gipsy moth in Massa- 
chusetts. It probably was imported from South 
America in sacks of coffee, and was popularly 
known in New Orleans as the Argentine ant, 
though in other sections it was generally known 
as the “New Orleans ant.” It was said not to 
be affected by the usual repellants, and to 
swarm through all the rooms of dwelling and 
business Jhouses, so that it became a matter of 
very great difficulty to keep foodstuffs free from 
it. In some parts of Louisiana it was reported 
as doing great damage to farmers’ crops, both 
because it feeds on orange buds and the ripe 
figs, and on seeds such as lettuce which it takes 
from the ground after sowing and before they 
have time to sprout. In addition it colonizes 
a scale insect on sugar cane, thus indirectly 
doing much damage to this crop. 

From Massachusetts came a report of a para- 
sitic fly, Protocalliphora chryorrhea, which 
lays its eggs on the young bluebirds. In one 
case observed, out of eight birds in two suc- 
cessive broods, only one survived, the rest hav- 
ing been killed by this parasite. Marchal, in 
France, and Woodward and Pierce in the United 
States discussed the question of parasitic control 
of insect pests, and agree that so far from being 
a simple question, it really is a most complex 
one. According to Marchal, in considering the 
value of any insect parasite in this connection, 
we must consider, in addition to the fecundity 
of the parasitic species, at least eight other 
factors. 1. What secondary parasites may at- 
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tack the primary, and are there possibly ter- 
tiary parasites on these? 2. Are there copara- 
sites, or other species living on the same host? 
3. Are there other plant feeding species beside 
the host species? 4. Are there insectivorous 
birds which attack both host and parasite? 5. 
Are the climatic conditions favorable or unfa- 
vorable to either host or parasite? 6. The ra- 
pidity with which generations are developed. 
7. Is there a tendency in the host species to 
delay the development of certain individuals for 
a longer or shorter time? 8. Does the parasite 
show any tendency toward a process similar to 
7? Pierce and Woodward argued along essen- 
tially these same lines, especially calling atten- 
tion to the fact that unless a parasite is able to 
adapt itself to the environment as well as is the 
host, and able to multiply as fast as it, there 
is no practical advantage in importing the para- 
site. In Farmers’ Bulletin No. 155, 1908, Dr. 
L. O. Howard published a popular account on 
“How Insects Affect Health in Rural Districts,” 
dealing especially with mosquitos and flies as 
carriers of malaria and yellow fever, and ty- 
phoid fever, respectively. 4. E. Robaud reported 
to the Paris Academy of Sciences some experi- 
ments which strengthened the theory that path- 
ogenic trypanosomes are carried by the tsetse 
fly. When the fly has fed on the blood of an 
infected animal the trypanosomes may be seen 
in the blood inside the insect’s proboscis. Here 
they multiply and form little colonies, and are 
set free if treated with salt solution. He did 
not test the result of experimental infection by 
the bite of the fly. 

In addition to the gipsy moth appropriation 
mentioned above, the Bureau of Entomology re- 
ceived $184,960, and the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, for the eradication of the cattle tick 
in the South, received, in addition to its regular 
appropriation of $1,080,860, the sum of $250,000. 

In view of the part which the common house 
fly plays in the transmission of disease, mainly 
typhoid, a series of papers by C. Gordon Hewitt, 
appearing in the Quarterly Journal of Miécro- 
scoptcal Science, on the “Structure, Development 
and Bionomics of the House Fly,” were of in- 
terest. The papers so far as printed in 1908 
dealt mainly with the early development. The 
author noted that in nature, these animals 
breed more readily on fermenting horse manure 
than on any other substance. 


EPILEPSY. The relation of eyestrain to 
epilepsy was investigated by Moore and Hod- 
skins at the Massachusetts Hospital for Epi- 
leptics. Bighiy eight cases were placed on full 
mydriasis (pupil dilatation) so as to eliminate 
eyestrain and paralyze accommodation for one 
full month. The average number of epileptic 
seizures during this period was compared with 
the average of other months and found not to 
vary materially. The authors conclude that 
while eyestrain may play an important réle in 
individual cases, ocular defects have no general 
relation to the production of the disease. Sprat- 
ling described the work at the Craig Colony for 
epileptics at Sonyea, N. Y., and considers the 
granting of the legal right to make autopsies on 
the brain and spinal cord of epileptics dying 
there, together with the study of living matter, 
the secretions, the psychic and organic life, as 
the two most promising steps in the study of 
epilepsy in recent years. He predicts that 
within 25 years this disease will as curable 
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as insanity is now, namely, in from 25 to 30 
per cent. of all cases. To an already impressive 
mass of statistics showing the direct relation of 
alcoholism in parents to epilepsy in their chil- 
dren, Lundborg contributed the results of a study 
of the records of the Upsala Hospital in Swe- 
den. The records point to the frequent coinci- 
dence of parental alcoholism and filial epilepsy 
and also to the association of insanities and 
epilepsy in brothers and sisters. In 32 instances 
out of 2000 records epilepsy occurred in one 
member of a family and mental derangement in 
another. 

EPISCOPAL CHURCH. See PRorestTant 
EPiIScopAL CHURCH. 

EPISCOPAL CHURCH, # £=ReErForMep. See 
REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

EPWORTH LEAGUE. An organization of 
the young people of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, founded in 1892. During 1908, 493 new 
charters were issued to senior chapters and 367 
to junior chapters. Among its other branches 
the League carries on important work among 
the negroes in the Soutu and in home and for- 
eign missions. The training of workers in the 
Epworth League Institute was carried on vigor- 
ously in 1908. The League is the largest society 
of young people in the world. 

ERICHSEN, L. Mytrus. A Danish explorer, 
died of exposure on the northeastern coast of 
Greenland, about November 25, 1907. See PoLaBn 
RESEARCH. 

ERITREA, or ERYTHRZA. An Italian 
colony on the African coast of the Red Sea. 
Area, about 50,000 square miles, including some 
islands in the Red Sea; population in 1906, 
279,551 (274,944 natives, 3949 Italians, includ- 
ing the militia, and 658 others), largely no- 
madic. Massowah, the principal port, has 2275 
inhabitants. Asmara, not far from the Abys- 
sinian border, is the capital. The climate is 
equatorial. There is hardly any agriculture, 
owing to the lack of water. Pasture is abun- 
dant, and camels, cattle, sheep, and goats are 
raised. Pearl fishing is carried on at Massowah 
and the Dahlak archipelago by the Italian Pearl 
Fishery Company, the annual value of the prod- 
uct being about 250,000 lire (1 lire equals 19.3 
cents) for pearls and 800,000 for mother-of- 
pearl. Gold mining is carried on near Asmara. 
The principal exports are hides, mother-of-pearl, 
wax, butter, gum, ivory, and coffee. The im- 
ports are cotton goods, durrah, flour, wool, and 
wine. In 1906 the imports of Massowah amount- 
ed to 10,100,184 lire, the exports, 2,444,484 lire, 
and the transit trade, 2,081,728 lire. There is 
a railway of 47 miles from Massowah to Ghin- 
da, which is being continued to Asmara; in 1908 
the Ghinda-Nefasit section, 16 miles long, run- 
ning along the sides of the hills between Ghinda 
and the highlands, was completed. Another sec- 
tion, 9 miles long, starts northwest from As- 
mara. In 1908 there were 869 miles of tele- 
graph line connecting Massowah, Assab, Perim, 
and Addis Abeba, capital of Abyssinia. The 
budget of the Italian colonies for 1908-9, which 
covered also Italian Somaliland (q. v.), esti- 
‘mated the local revenue at 3,118,500 lire, and 
the subvention of Italy at 7,557,960 lire. The 
Governor in 1908 was S. Raggi. By the treaty 
of May 16, 1908, with Abyssinia, the boundary 
line of Eritrea runs from the eastern point of 
the boundary between Eritrea and Tigré (Mareb 
River), as determined by the convention of 1900, 
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in a southeast direction parallel with the coast, 
at a distance of 60 kilometers (37.26 miles) 
from the latter, down to French Somaliland. 


ESMARCH, JOHANNES FRIEDRICH AUGUST? 
von. A German surgeon, died on February 23, 
1908. He was born at Tinning, in Schleswig- 
Holstein, on January 9, 1823, studied medicine 
at Kiel and Gdttingen, and served as a surgeon 
during the Danish War of 1848. In 1854 he 
became director and in 1857 professor in the 
clinic of the Kiel Hospital. He was again in 
active field service during the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein War of 1864, and during the Franco-Prus- 
sian War he was physician-general and con- 
sulting surgeon to the army. Thereafter he re- 
newed his association with the Kiel Hospital, 
and also was consulting surgeon at the prin- 
cipal military hospital in Berlin. For many 
years he was considered the leading authority on 
gunshot wounds; he invented the bloodless 
method of operating on the extremities by ban- 
daging and pressing the blood out of the limb 
before applying the tourniquet; and he intro- 
duced many improvements in barrack hospitals, 
ambulances and field service appliances. Es- 
march is familiarly known as the originator of 
the triangular bandage bearing his name in- 
cluded in the “first aid” packages, also his idea, 
which is carried in some form or other to-day 
by every soldier. His plan was to have the sol- 
dier apply an antiseptic dressing to a wound 
which would not be disturbed until a proper 
hospital was reached. In recognition of the 
value of his services he was made a Privy Coun- 
cillor in 1897. His many contributions to med- 
ical literature include: Ueber Resektionen 
nach Schusswunden (1851); Bettrage zur prak- 
tischen Chirurgie (1853-60); Ueber dem Kampf 
der Humanitdt gegen die Schrecken des Krieges 
(1869); Der erste Verband auf dem Schlact- 
felde (3d. ed. 1899) and Handbuch der Kriega- 
chirurgischen Technik (1877 and afterwards). 


ESPERANTO. See INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE. 


ETHICAL CULTURE, Socretres ror. A 
system of societies formed in New York City in 
1876 by Felix Adler to provide a centre for 
persons who had lost their attachment for tra- 
ditional creeds and desired to aid in promoting 
the moral development of the individual and 
of society. To this end it engaged in various forms 
of philanthropic activity, inaugurating such 
work as district nursing, and making education | 
its special concern. The Ethical -Culture School 
had its beginning in 1878 in the establishment 
of the first free kindergarten in the State. The 
membership of the Society in 1908 was over 
1,000, and the membership of the societies in 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and St. Louis numbered 
about 700. These societies are federated in the 
American Ethical Union, which conducts a4 
Summer School of Ethics, held in 1908 at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, in connection with the summer 
session of the University of Wisconsin. The 
Union is in turn related to the International 
Ethical Union, which at a congress at Eisenach, 
Germany, in 1906, adopted as its basis this dec- 
laration: The general aim of the Union Is: 
To assert the supreme importance of the eth- 
ical factor in all the relations of life—personal, 
social, national and international, apart from 
all theological and metaphysical considerations. 
The Ethical Union does not wish to be under- 
stood as promulgating any special religion, based 
on a particular belief, and regards ethical re- 
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ligion as the necessary crown of religious 
thought. 


ETHIOPIAN RAILWAY. See ABYSSINIA. 
ETHNOLOGY. See ANTHROPOLOGY. 


EUCKEN, Ruvupo_r CHRISTOPH. A Ger- 
man philosophical writer, was awarded the 
Nobel prize for literature, in December, 1908. 
He was born in Aurich, East, Friesland, on 
January 5, 1846, studied philology, history and 
philosophy at Gdttingen, and was professor of 
philosophy at Basel from 1871 to 1874, when 
he took the same chair in the University of 
Jena. His publications include, Geschichte 
und Krittk der Grundegriffe der Gegenwart 
(1878; 2d ed. 1892); Die Lebensanschauungen 
der grossen Denker (1890; 5th ed., 1903), and 
the following articles, which have been trans- 
lated into English: “Liberty in Teaching in 
the German Universities” (1897); “Are the 
Germans Still a Nation of Thinkers?’ (1898) ; 
“Progress of Philosophy in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” (1899); “The Finnish Question” (1899) ; 
“The Philosophy of Friedrich Froebel” (1900) ; 
and “The Present Status of Religion in Germany” 
(1901). 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE For THE 
Unitep States. A _ religious organization, 
founded in 1867, whose object is “to manifest 
and strengthen Christian unity, to defend and 
promote religious liberty, and to encourage co- 
operation in Christian work, without interfer- 
ing with the internal affairs of the denomina- 
tions.” By united remonstrances the alliances 
have defended and promoted religious liberty 
in countries where religious persecution was 
severe and persistent. They have also pro- 
moted the observance of an annual week of 
prayer in all Christian lands, and in all mis- 
sion fields, during the week beginning with the 
first Sunday of the year. As its name and 
object imply, the Alliance is undenowinational 
and all the evangelical bodies are represented in 
its Board of Directors. Fortunately, the neces- 
sity of opposing religious persecution is increas- 
ingly infrequent; and the manifestation of co- 
operating Christian unity is now attained in 
manifold ways and by manifold agencies. Yet 
the Evangelical Alliance stands ever ready to 


act, if its action can be of real service. The 
President is Dr. Leander T. Chamberlain. 
EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. A re- 


ligious denomination represented for the most 
part in the United States and Canada, and in 
Germany and Switzerland, foundec in 1800 by 
Jacob Albright. Its origin was amony the Ger- 
mans in Pennsylvania. The church policy of 
the Association is essentially Methodist. The 
membership in 1908 was 131,437, with 1861 
churches, and 430 local and 1173 itinerant 
preachers. A Biblical Institute and a College 
are maintained by the church at Napier, IIli- 
nois, and a publishing house at Cleveland, Ohio. 
An important organization connected with it is 
the Young People’s Alliance, which has a mem- 
bership of over 40,000. Domestic missions re- 
ceive attention and foreign missions are carried 
on in Japan. The Association publishes several 
periodicals, the most important of which is the 
Evangelical Messenger, published at Cleveland, 
Ohio. It has other publications in English and 
German. 

EVANS, Sm Joun. A distinguished English 
antiquary, died on May 31, 1907. He was 
born at Britwell Court, near Berkhampsted, on 
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November 17, 1823, and became identified with 
a large paper manufacturing concern in Hert- 
fordshire. He devoted much time to study of 
the classics, in which he became exceedingly 
well versed; and, especially, to antiquarian re- 
search. To numismatology he gave particular 
attention; and he published in 1864, Cotns of 
Ancient Britain (with a supplement in 1890). 
He also studied geology, and published in 
Archaologia, in 1860 and 1862, two very valu- 
able papers on “Flint Instruments in Drift.” 
Other valuable contributions to archeology were 
The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons and 
Ornaments of Great Britain (1872; 2d ed., 
1897), and The Ancient Bronze Implements, 
Weapons and Ornaments of Great Britain and 
Ireland (1881). He was president of the Geo- 
logical Society in 1874-76, treasurer of the Royal 
Society in 1878-98, president of the Society of 
Antiquaries in 1885-92, president of the Anthro- 
aia he: Institute in 1877-79, and president of 
the British Association in 1897-98. 

EVANS, Rosier Dunoiison. An Ameri- 
can rear-admiral, retired from active service 
on August 18, 1908. He was born in Floyd 
County, Va., on August 18, 1846, and graduated 
at the United States Naval Academy in 1863. 
He was promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
commander in 1868, commander in 1878, cap- 
tain in 1893, and rear-admiral on February 11, 
1901. In the Civil War he took pait in both 
attacks on Fort Fisher (January 15, 1865), 
and was severely wounded during the land en- 
gagements. He commanded the Yorktown, at 
Valparaiso, Chile, in 1891, during the strained 
relations between that country and the United 
States, and the battleship Jowa in the Spanish 
American War. Rear-Admiral Evans subse, 
quently was in command of the North Atlantic 
and other squadrons for several years, and in 
1908, though in bad health, took the Atlantic fleet 
from Hampton Roads around South America to 
San Francisco. Here he wag relieved of the 
command of the fleet on May 8, being succeeded 
by Rear-Admiral Charles 8. Sperry, and was as- 
signed to duty on the General Board. 

EVOLUTION. See Bro ocy. 

EWALD, Cart. A Danish novelist and 
poet (of German birth), died in March, 1908. 
He was born in Schleswig, on October 15, 1856, 
his father being a farmer who had written 
some novels. After the war of 1864, the famuly 
removed to Copenhagen, and Carl was edu- 
cated at the university there. Upon leaving 
the university he became a forester for a time, 
and then taught school. From 1887 he made 
his home in Copenhagen, where he devoted him- 
self entirely to literary work. He published at 
first school books, and then transleted short 
satirical sketches and novels for newspapers. 
In his novel, The Old Room, and its sequel, 
or companion, Cordt’s Son, the first considers 
the changes in the character of a man who de- 
serted a conventional life for one of freedom 
from restraints; the other, the psychology of 
his son, who regarded the social conventions. 
Both are vivid, if somewhat morbid, studies, 
containing much profound moral analysis, and 
the style of each is marked by skilful technique, 
and beauty of language. Singletons Udenlana- 
srejse (1894), and Glaede over Denmark (1898), 
are brilliant and bitter satires on Danish life, 
especially in literary circles. Sulamiths Have 
(1898) is a series of comic stories after the 


manner of Boccaccio. In his seven Stories for 
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children (1882 to 1900) and his Four Princes 
(1895) he makes use of natural phenomena in 
an original and amusing manner, sometimes by 
means of allegories, and often with a didactic 
purpose. Especially fantastic books for children 
are Der Kinderkruezzug (1896; German trans- 
lation, 1899), and Crumlin (1900), while Mcin 
Kleiner Junge (1899) develops an ideal theory 
of juvenile education. The Old Room and Cordt’s 
Son have been well rendered into English by 
Alexander T. de Mattos (1908), and the trans- 
lation of the remainder of this author’s works 
into that language was under way. 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS, Aagicu.tur- 
AL. See AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


EXPLORATION. The larger events of 
Pioneer exploration in 1908 related t>. Central 
Asia and Northeast Greenland (see PoLaB RE- 
SEARCH). The most important work in Asia 
was that done by Dr. Sven Hedin (q. v.) who 
completed his journeys in the vast regions of 
Western Tibet from its northern to its south- 
ern border. These regions were unknown ex- 
cept along the routes of a few earlier European 
explorers, and those of one or two Indian sur- 
veyors in Southern Tibet. The fact that gives 
special significance to Dr. Hedin’s latest re- 
searches (1906-08) is that he crossed western 
Tibet twice from north to south and proved that 
this part of the lofty plateau, marked “unex- 
plored” on the maps, is surmounted by range 
after range of mountains extending east and 
west so that the whole surface consists of 
roughly parallel lines of elevations with inter- 
vening valleys in which are many lakes, most 
of them salt. He has thus made clear all the 
larger topographical aspects of western Tibet. 
His predecessors were not able to do this be- 
cause they mainly followed the valleys from 
west to east and were unable to say that what 
they saw of the relief forms of the land was 
typical, as it is in fact, of the entire western 
plateau. 

During his north-south journeys in 1906 and 
1908 Dr. Hedin crossed the southernmost and 
greatest of these ranges. He conceived the 
idea that this very high and complicated moun- 
tain system was the continuation of the Nien- 
chen-tang-la range south of Tengri Nor, whose 
highest summit had been fixed by Ryder at 
29,900 feet. In his east-west journey of 1907, 
Dr. Hedin gave special attention to this mighty 
range and filled gaps in our earlier information 
which prove that the range extends clear across 
Tibet and far to the west of it. These moun- 
tains have been heralded as an original discovery 
by Dr. Hedin which is not quite accurate. Some 
of the peaks were triangulated in 1904 and the 
range is referred to in the writings of Burrard, 
Hayden, Hodgson, Littledale and Montgomerie. 
But Hedin has proved the continuity of the 
range by studying it along a stretch of 100 miles 
where no other explorer had been within sight 
of it and he has crossed it ten times. He pro- 
poses to call this greatest of the Tibetan moun- 
tain systems the Trans-Himalaya range and the 
name will probably be adopted. It is a magnifi- 
cent region of lofty snow peaks, surpassing, in 
Dr. Hedin’s opinion, every other ranye in Asia 
with the exception of the culminating range of 
the Himalayan system. 

The great geographical results of Dr. Hedin’s 
latest explorations are: (1) The revelation of 
the main topographic features of the whole of 
western Tibet. (2) The discovery of a part of 
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the Trans-Himalayan range and the careful ex- 
ploration of it. (3) The complete exploration of 
the large white space on the maps of southern 
Tibet north of the Brahmaputra river from 
Shigatse in the east to Gartok in the west. 
(4) His discovery of the Tibetan provinces of 
Bongba and Chohcu and his proof that the 
province of Dokthol, on our maps, does not 
exist. (5) The discovery and exploration of. 
the main branch of the Indus. As he also 
visited the actual source of the Brahmaputra 
his map of it is likely to be more accurate in 
detail than that of Rawlings and Ryder. He 
was also able to strengthen the theory that the 
Sutlej has its source through an underground 
connection with Tso Lanak. Throuzhout his 
three years’ work he traveled in Tibet in spite 
of the absolute prohibition of the Indian and 
Tibetan governments, disguised much of the 
time as a native, and playing the rdle, when 
he met strangers, of the servant of his head 
man. Returning to Europe in January, 1909,’ 
he brought with him innumerable observations 
and maps which will enable him to draw a map 
of the whole of Tibet on a scale of 16 miles to 
an inch. He intends to publish, as soon as pos- 
sible a popular account of his travels but some 
years will elapse before his scientific report 
and results will be ready for publication. 

Very notable, also, is Dr. M. A. Stein’s second 
series of explorations in Central Asia which he 
began in 1906 and ended late in 1908. It will 
be remembered that on his first expedition he 
recovered many manuscripts and other testimony 
from the ruins he unearthed in the desert sands 
of Eastern Turkestan proving that the culture 
of India and even the influence of the Roman 
Empire had reached that remote region in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. His last 
two years’ work has covered large areas from 
southwestern Chinese Turkestan to the extreme 
northwestern corner of China proper, including 
both archeological and geographical researches. 
He has discovered two hitherto unknown ex- 
tensions of the Chinese Wall among the moun- 
tains at its western end, one to keep out in- 
cursions from the north, and the other to close 
the great route to Central Asia at a later period 
when China resumed her traditional attitude of 
exclusion. With the aid of one of the best sur- 
veyors of the Indian government, he has mapped 
17,000 square miles of mountainous land in the 
Chinese province of Kansu and along the north- 
ern and southern confines of Eastern Turkestan. 
He has crossed the great Takla-Makan desert, 
has found many more ruins of towns and Budd- 
hist shrines, and fifty camels were required to 
transport his collections of sculptures, paintings, 
manuscripts and other antiques to the foot of 
the Karakoram for transportation to India. He 
followed Marco Polo’s route for hundreds of 
miles and found that this famous explorer’s 
description of it was accurate. He traced 
and mapped the Khotan river to its source 
among the upper snows of the Kwenlun 
Mountains. The only accident occurred on 
the last day of this two years’ work, 
when Dr. Stein’s feet were severely frostbitten. 
He was carried on a litter to Leh, the outpost of 
civilization in Cashmere. 

Dr. Merzbacher, the Austrian geologist, re- 
sumed his explorations in the Tian Shan Moun- 
tains, already the topic of one of his books. 
Capt. d’Ollone has found wholly unexpected con- 
ditions near the sources of the Hoang-ho, in 
eastern Tibet, where the land is a plain 13,000 
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feet high, covered with grass and everywhere 
passable by horses, the inhabitants being neither 
Tibetan nor Chinese but approaching the Aryan 
type. Dr. and Mrs. Workman continued their 
splendid mountaineering activities among the 
Hunza, Nagar and Hispar glaciers in the Hima- 
layas, Dr. Longstaff has been engaged in scien- 
tific reserrches in the northwest Himalayas and 
Captain Kozloff of Russia devoted the year to 
the exploration of the Mongolian deserts and of 
the Koko-nor basin and is still in the field. 

Africa is still flooded with explorers but 
_ pioneer work has been practically completed 
and research is everywhere assuming a special- 
ized character. The greatest achievements are 
rewarding the French in the Sahara. The gov- 
ernment is establishing military posts in many 
parts of its Saharan domain and with every 
expedition for military or other purposes are 
men competent to enrich scientific geography. 
The result is a large output of literary and map 
material which is throwing a flood of light up- 
on the present and past condition of the Sahara 
and its inhabitants. It is impossible here even 
to mention the names of the men engaged in this 
labor, but Arnaud, Cortier, Lemoine, Niéger, 
Vélain, Gautier and Martin are very promi- 
nent among them. It has been found that, in 
more humid times, a wide zone in the southern 
Sahara supported a large agricultural popula- 
tion; that the ground waters flow far south of 
the northern edge of the desert and new oases 
may be created by artesian irrigation; and 
that a considerable grazing industry exists 
among the Tuaregs in the valleys among the 
Ahaggar Mountains in the heart of the desert. 
A regular mail service was established in 1908 
among many of the military posts and the 
telegraph, now in operation about one third of 
the way across the desert, will be extended to 
the Niger river. 

The most extensive African work of the year 
was carried on by the German party led by 
the Duke of Mecklenburg which, entering Ger- 
man East Africa in 1907, emerged late in 
1908 at the mouth of the Congo after many 
months devoted to map surveys and geological, 
zodlogical, ethnographical and other researches. 
The volcanic region north of Lake Kivu re- 
ceived especial attention and the party reports 
that vulcanism is dying out there, progressively 
from east to west. One of the strangest trage- 
dies of African exploration befell this party 
among these mountains where, a few degrees 
south of the equator, twenty of their native 
porters perished in a violent snowstorm in the 
crater of an extinct volcano. The equatorial 
forest was crossed, large collections were made 
and the labors of the various experts promise a 
rich harvest of results. One of the best sources 
of precise geographical data in Africa is still 
the work of the boundary commissions which, 
for several years, have been delimiting the colo- 
nial frontiers. Many other agencies are also 
helping towards a more exact knowledge of 
African geography as, for example, the railroad 
surveys that have recently determined scientifi- 
cally the elevation of a large number of points 
between the Congo and the Nile rivers. 

The largest geographical service in the west- 
ern world is now performed by the Surveys of 
the United States and Canada which are rapidly 
pushing the scientific mapping of their vast 
areas. The production of similar topographic 
maps is also in progress in Argentina and Chile 
and the Survey Department of the State of Siio 
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Paulo, Brazil, has been producing map sheets 
of the first quality. Such maps will be of the 
greatest assistance in studying the geography 
of the areas they cover and in the improvement. 
of atlas maps. Asan example of the wide utility 
of such surveys it may be mentioned that the 
admirable map sheets which Major Fawcett is 
producing for the government of Bolivia while. 
carrying out the delimitation of the frontiers 
of that country, are to be used in the prepara- 
tion of a new map of a part of South America 
which the Royal Geographical Society of Lon- 
don is about to produce. 

There is not much left to explore in Australia, 
but every year the governments of the various. 
states, all of which have excellent Survey 
Departments, are adding to exact knowledge of 
that continent by the detailed maps they are 
publishing; and Mr. Canning, by his recent 
journey from south to north across western 
Australia showed that there is still room for 
the pioneer explorer. He has found a route 
along which, he believes, sufficient water can be: 
obtained to make it serve as a cattle drive. 

Pioneer research was nowhere more active 
in 1908 than in New Guinea, the second largest 
island in the world. The Dutch are rapidly 
pushing the exploration of their western part 
of the island and in 1908 they found that a 
considerable number of the highest mountains 
in the Charles Louis range are perpetually 
snow-crowned. Their work, in combination with 
the explorations in British New Guinea. points 
to the probability that the Charles Louis range 
joins the British mountains, giving New Guinea 
a backbone of mountains extending through 
the island from its eastern to its western ¢x- 
tremity. The recent travels of five or six Brit- 
ish explorers have shown the important width 
of the British New Guinea mountains both 
north and south of the main Owen Stanley 
range. The publication of their map results om 
one sheet, in September, was the best recent 
contribution to our knowledge of the island. 


EXPOSITIONS. No great international ex- 
position was held during the year 1908, but in 
Iondon, England; in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; and 
in Glasgow, Scotland; important industrial ex- 
hibitions were held that deserve mention. 

THE FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION, held in Lon- 
don from May 11 to November 8, was the 
greatest of these. On a site in the suburb of 
Shepherds Bush, covering 140 acres, there were 
125 principal buildings and 400 minor structures. 
Twenty-two palaces were erected, seven of which 
were devoted to fine arts, decorative art, applied 
art, music, women’s work, science, social econ- 
omy, hygiene, chemical industries, machinery and 
botanical products. It was estimated that $15,- 
000,000 were spent on labor and materials be- 
fore the opening, and that the goods exhibited 
were valued at $60,000,000. Al] the buildings 
were absolutely fireproof. The exhibition was 
formally opened by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and on May 26 it was visited by Presi- 
dent Fallitres of France. The average dany 
number of visitors was 80,000; the total at- 
tendance being in the neighborhood of 11,760.- 
000. Nearly $2,500,000 in shillings was taken 
at the entrances. An important feature of the 
Exhibition was the Olympic games (q. V.) 
which were hela during the fortnight pee nnae 
on July 13. In the “Irish Village of Ba Misi 
linton” was an exact copy of the McKinley 
cottage in which it was claimed that the ances- 
tor of President McKinley was born in Bally- 
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money. The exhibition gained for itself the 
name of the “White City.” 

BRAZILIAN NATIONAL EXposiTION. This was 
held in Rio Janeiro to celebrate the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the opening of the ports 
of Brazil to international commerce. It was 
opened on August 11 and continued for four 
months. There were large palaces devoted to 
the greater industries and each state in the Ke- 
public erected a pavilion in which its natural 
and manufactured products were exhibited. 
The exhibition was regarded as a success but the 
attendance, owing to an epidemic of smallpox, 
was small and never exceeded 40,000 a day. 

ScoTTisH NATIONAL EXHIBITION. This ex- 
position held in Glasgow was a success and the 
aggregate attendance exceeded those of the ex- 
hibition in 1886 and in 1900. It achieved the 
record single-day attendance of 65,140, which 
had been previously held by Edinburgh with an 
attendance of 62,981 in 1886. 

ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. During 
1908 preparations were being made for this ex- 
position to be held in Seattle, Washington, from 
June 1 to Oct. 15, 1909, for the purposes of 
exploiting the resources and potentialities of the 
Alaska and Yukon territories in the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada; as well 
as to foster the trade of the Pacific Ocean and 
the countries bordering on it; and to demon- 
strate the progress of western America. A tract 
of tand covering about 255 acres on the campus 
of the University of Washington, fronting on 
Lakes Union and Washington, was chosen as a 
site. Eleven large exhibition palaces (of which 
those devoted to manufactures, liberal arts, and 
education, agriculture, horticulture, and irriga- 
tion, machinery, fine arts, fisheries, and min- 
ing were completed in 1908) were provided for, 
and 23 States announced their intention of 
erecting buildings. A system of landscape gar- 
dening with a unique floral display was planned 
under the direction of John C. Olmsted of Bos- 
ton. The exhibition was located within 20 
minutes ride by electric cars from the centre 
of the city and four double track lines extended 
to the grounds. The funds for this exposition 
began with a subscription of $650,000 by the 
citizens of Seattle, which was increased to §2,- 
200,000 by an appropriation of $1,000,000 from 
the State of Washington and of smaller amounts 
from various counties and municipalities. Con- 
gress appropriated $1,175,000 for defraying the 
expenses of participation by the government and 
its non-contiguous territories in the Pacific. 
It was estimated that the preliminary cost of 
the exhibition would be $10,000,000. In July 
President Roosevelt appointed as the Govern- 
ment Board of Managers: Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior J. E. Wilson, chairman; W. de 
C. Ravenel, of the National Museum, and W. M. 
Geddes, of the Treasury Department, secretary 
and disbursing officer. 

JAPANESE WoRLD’s Farr. The great exposi- 
tion which it was proposed to hold. in Tokio, 
Japan, in 1912 was, in consequence of the finan- 
cial condition of Japan, ordered postponed by 
the Imperial government to 1917. Congress in 
May passed a bill appropriating $1,500,000 for 
the expenses of representation and participation 
by the United States in that event. it further 
authorized the appointment of three commis- 
sioners-general. President Roosevelt appointed 
Francis B. Loomis of Ohio, Frederick J. V. 
Skiff of Illinois, and Francis D. Millet of New 
York, as commissioners-general, to sct under 
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the direction of the Secretary of State. These 
commissioners visited Japan during the year 
in order to ascertain the general plan and scope 
of the exposition, the character, size and cost 
of the buildings to be erected by the United 
States and the extent and characters of an ex- 
hibit that best would serve the interests of 
the United States and its citizens, and “best 
adapted to illustrate the growth and develop- 
ment of the country and the character of our 
people.” 

OTHER EXPOSITIONS. An exposition was an- 
nounced for Quito, Ecuador, in 1909 in commem- 
oration of the first centennial anniversary of the 
political emancipation of that country, for which 
a board to have general supervision of the ex- 
hibits of the United States was appointed by 
President Roosevelt. An international exposi- 
tion of photography at Dresden, Germany, in 
1909 was in active preparation. [t was an- 
nounced that in 1910 there would be an Inter- 
national Shooting and Field Sports Exhibition 
held in Vienna, Austria, for which an appropria- 
tion of $250,000 was recommended to Congress 
by President Roosevelt for a government ex- 
hibit of game birds and wild animals. Also 
announcement was made of an exposition to 
be held in Turin, Italy, in 1911. 


FAILURES. See Financrat Review, Fail- 


ures 


FALK, Max. A Hungarian journalist and 
politician, died on Sept. 10, 1908. He was 
born at Pest on Oct. 17, 1828, and was educated 
in Pest and at the polytechnic school at Vienna. 
After a brief term as editor of the Wandrer, 
in Vienna, he was Lana lecturer on Hun- 
garian History and Literature to the Empress 
Elizabeth (1866). In 1869 he was elected a 
member of the Hungarian Parliament. His 
writings—mostly short articles—appeared in 
the Osterreichische Revue and in Pesther Lloyd. 
He was editor of the latter for several years, 
retiring in 1906. 


FALKLAND ISLANDS. _ A British crown 
colony in the South Atlantic, consisting of the 
islands of East Falkland, 3000 square miles; 
West Falkland, 2300 square miles; South Geor- 
gia, uninhabited, 1000 square miles; and about 
100 uninhabited small islands, 1200 square 
miles; total area, 7500 square miles. Population, 
1901, 2043; 1907 (estimated), 2266. Port 
Stanley, the chief town, on East Falkland, has 
916 inhabitants. The principal occupations are 
sheep raising and the repairing of ships coming 
to Port Stanley in their voyage around Cape 
Horn. The pasturage covers 2,325,000 acres. 
In 1906 there were on the islands 702,696 sheep, 
yielding 4,324,215 pounds of wool. Other pro- 


ducts of the sheep ranches are tallow, pelts, 
hides, ete. Some whaling is also carried on. 
The large peat deposits are not worked. In 


1907 the imports amounted to £73,619 (£66,091 
from Great Britain), and the exports, £246,436 
(£195,571 to Great Britain). The principal ex- 
port is wool, valued at £166,859 in 1907. The 
revenue is derived mainly from customs and 
rents of crown lands. Revenue and expenditure 
in 1907 were £17,430 and £16,054 respectively. 
The Governor in 1908 was H. E. W. Lamond 
Allardyce. 


FARM ANIMALS. See Stock RAISING. 


FARM ANIMALS, Diseases or. See VET- 
ERBINARY MEDICINE. 


FARM EDUCATION 


FARM EDUCATION. See AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION. 


FARREN, Wiitiam. An English actor, 
died on Sept. 25, 1908. He was born in Eng- 
land in 1825, and made his first appearance at 
the Strand Theatre, London, in 1850. During 
the period 1853-1867 he was at i... Haymarket 
Theatre, where he played in revivals of old 
comedies and in numerous sentimental dramas; 
of the latter, The Secret Agent was one of the 
most popular. He played at the Vaudeville 
Theatre from 1872 to 1878. While here he ap- 
peared in Our Boys during the whole of its 
extraordinary run of 1100 nights. Leaving the 
Vaudeville, he went to the Criterion, where he 
appeared with Sir Charles Wyndham in David 
Garrick. About 1888 he retired, and settled 
in Italy for the remainder of his life. Farren’s 
best work was done in comedy roles; among his 
most popular impersonations were Captain Ab- 
solute, Charles Surface, Sir Peter Teazle, and 
Adam (in As You Inke It). His father and 
grandfather were both distinguished actors, and 
his son is a well-known comedian. 


FAUSBOLL, Micuazt Vicco. A Danish 
Oriental scholar, died on June 3, 1908. He was 
born at Hove, Denmark, in 1821, was assistant 
in the library at Copenhagen in 1861; and 
became professor of Indo-Oriental languages at 
the University of Copenhagen in 1878. His 
fame rests chiefly on his translation of the 
Jadtaka, a collection of folk-tales written in 
Pali, an ancient language of India. He pub- 
lished the work in sections, of which the first, 
Five Jdtakas (with Eng. trans.), appeared in 
1861. Then followed Two Jdtakas, (1870); 
Dasaratha Jaétaka (1871); and Ten Jdtakas 
(1872). In 1877 he published the first volume 
of the complete collection; the sixth and last 
volume appeared in 1896. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA. An organization 
formed as the result of a meeting of 500 offi- 
cially appointed delegates of 30 religious de- 
nominations, held in New York City, Nov., 1905. 
These delegates recommended a plan of federa- 
tion which has since been adopted by the offi- 
cial action of the National Conference of 
Churches, representing an aggregate member- 
ship of about 15,000,000. The object of the 
Federal Council is, first, to express the fellow- 
ship and catholic unity of the Christian Church; 
second, to bring the Christian bodies of America 
in united service; third, to encourage devotional 
fellowship and mutual counsel concerning the 
spiritual life and religious activity of the 
churches; fourth, to secure a larger combined 
influence for the churches of Christ in all mat- 
ters affecting the moral and social conditions of 
the people so as to promote the application of 
the law of Christ in every relation of human 
life; fifth, to assist in the organization of 
local branches of the Council and to promote its 
aims in their committees. The Federal Council 
has no authority over the constituent bodies 
adhering to it, but its province is limited to the 
expression of its counsel and the recommending 
of a course of action in matters of common in- 
terest to churches, local councils and individual 
Christians. 

The following Christian bodies are _repre- 
sented in the Federal Council: Baptist 
Churches (North), Free Baptist Churches, 
Negro Baptist Churches, Christian Connection, 
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Congregational Churches, Disciples of Christ, 
Evangelical Association, Evangelical Synod, 
Friends, Evangelical Lutheran Church, General 
Synod, Methodist Episcopal Church, Methodist 
Episcopal Church (South), Primitive Metho- 
dist Church, Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church of America, Methodist Protestant 
Church, African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, Men- 
nonite Church, Moravian Church, Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, Welsh Presbyterian Church, Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, United Presbyterian 
Church, Protestant Episcopal Church, Keformed 
Church in America, Reformed Church in the 
U. S. A., Reformed Episcopal Church, Seventh 
Day Baptist Churches, United Brethren in 
Christ, United Evangelical Church. 

The first meeting of the Federal Council was 
held in Philadelphia, Dec. 2-8, and it was one 
of the most notable gatherings assembled in the 
religious history of the country. Delegates 
were present representing officially 18,000,000 
of people, and indirectly some millions more. 
Over thirty Protestant denominations were rep- 
resented. Bishop E. R. Hendrix of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, was chosen presi- 
dent of the Council. Notable addresses were 
made on the subject of missions by Dr. Barton 
of the Congregational Board; Dr. Lioyd of the 
Episcopal Board, and Mr. Robert Speer of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 
Probably the most important action of the Coun- 
cil was the adoption of resolutions concerning 
the relation of the Church to modern industry, 
and in fact to the whole social order of the 
day. These resolutions consist of two general 
divisions with a supplementary conclusion. In 
passing these resolutions the Council affirmed 
the faith of the Church in the teachings and 
authority of Jesus Christ as a solution of the 
problems of modern industry. It recognized the 
complexity of modern industrial conditions and 
counseled tolerance. It asserted that the mere 
organization of capital or labor does not deter- 
mine right and wrong and that the Church 
must emphasize the Gospel as a test of both 
individual and _ collective conduct. It com- 
mended those employers who have shown in the 
conduct of their business a fraternal spirit, 
and a disposition to deal justly and humanely 
with their employees as to wages, profit-sharing, 
welfare work, etc., and of such labor organiza- 
tions as have, under wise leadership, for 80 
many years promoted the welfare not only of 
men of their own craft, but of the entire body 
of workingmen. 

The resolutions declared for certain specific 
measures. Among these are the principles 
of conciliation and arbitration in industrial 
discussions, the protection of the worker from 
dangerous machinery, occupational diseases, 
injuries, and mortality, the abolition of child 
labor, the suppression of the sweating sys- 
tem, the gradual and reasonable reduction of 
the hours of labor to the lowest practicable 
point, the release from employment one day in 
seven, a living wage as a minimum in every 
industry, and the highest wage that each 
industry can afford, the most equitable division 
of the products of industry that can ultimately 
be devised, for suitable provision for the old age 
of the workers and those incapacitated by in- 
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On Dec. 6 there was held a great meeting at 
which some thirty trade unions were officially 
represented by hundreds of workingmen, and 
over which presided Dennis Hayes, President of 
the Glass Bottle Blowers of the United States, 
a Roman Catholic. 

The officers of the Executive Committee of the 
Council are, Chairman, William H. Roberts, D. 
D.; Secretary, E. B. Sanford, D.D. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES. A Brit- 
ish protectorate on the Malay Peninsula, com- 
prising the native States of Perak, Selangor, and 
Negri Sembilan, on the west coast, and Pahang, 
on the east coast. Their approximate areas, 
and estimated populations at the end of 1906 
are shown in the following: 


Area, sq. miles.) Population, 1906 


Perak @ee@ee eeeeenevese 6,580 418,000 
Selangor ......ec0. 3,200 283,619 
Negri Sembilan... 2,600 121,763 
Pahang ssc css cesss 14,000 100,000 


Tétal ccvieeesates | 26,380 | 918,400 

In 1901 the population numbered 678,595 
(189,508 females), including 312,486 Malays, 
299,739 Chinese, 58,211 East Indians, 1422 
Europeans, and 1522 Eurasians. The largest 
town is Kuala Lumpor, in Selangor, 35,000 in- 
habitants. In 1906 there were 285 English and 
vernacular schools, with 16,946 pupils. An 
Institute of Medical Research has been estab- 
lished at Kuala Lumpor. 

AGRICULTURE. The areas under cultivation, 
exclusive of land under paddy, in the several 
States at the end of 1907 were as follows: 
Perak, 114,969 acres; Selangor, 92,072; Negri 
Sembilan, 38,299; Pahang, 16,423; total, 261,- 
763 acres. Of this total, 112,560 acres were 
devoted to cocoanut cultivation, 126,235 to rub- 
ber, 10,833 to coffee, and 12,135 to other crops. 
The area under paddy was estimated at 107,143 
acres. The land under rubber in the several 
States was as follows, in acres: Perax, 46,107; 
Selangor, 61,552; Negri Sembilan, 17,656; 
Pahang, 860. The number of rubber estates was 
287; the number of trees, nearly 20,000,000; 
additions to the area in 1907 aggregated 10,- 
473 acres. The total quanti*y of cultivated rub- 
ber exported in 1907 was 1,984,285 pounds (in 
1906: 1,028,792 pounds), to which Perak con- 
tributed 1,198,751 pounds; Selangor, 255,530; 
Negri Sembilan, 530,004; Pahang, none. To the 
area under cocoanuts, 7500 acres were added 
during the year, of which only 650 acres were 
planted by Europeans. The total value of the 
cocoanut plantations was estimated at 22,000,- 
000 dollars. The export of copra in 1907 was 
55,421 piculs (of 133 1/3 lbs. each). ‘Lhe total 
number of estate laborers in 1907 was 58,073, 
of whom 43,824 were Tamils, 6029 Javanese, 
5348 Chinese, and 2872 Malays. 

Mintnc. The Federated Malay States supply 
60 per cent. of the world’s tin production. The 
total output of tin in 1907 was 813,636 piculs 
(of 133 1/3 Ibs. each), 3150 piculs less than in 
1906, to which Perak contributed 431,386 piculs; 
Selangor, 273,900; Negri Sembilan, 75,155; 
Pahang, 33,195. Taking the dollar at 2s. 4d., 
the sterling value of the output in 1907 was 
estimated at £8,095,134. The fluctuation in price 
was exceptionally great during 1907. Local 
prices reached a maximum of 97.24 dollars a 
picul in April and remained fairly high till the 
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end of August, when they began to drop, reach- 
ing their lowest point, 57.75 dollars, during 
December. The prices in the London market 
varied from £199 10s. a ton in July to £119 
in December. The export of tin in 1907 was 13,- 
938 tons, and of tin ore, 34,494 tons, against 
18,259 and 30,358 respectively in 1906. The 
export of gold in 1907 was 15,353 ounces, valued 
at 526,388 dollars (£61,412), of which 14,286 
ounces came from Raub. The mining revenue 
from all sources in 1907 was 10,027,262 dollars, 
showing a decrease of 561,562 dollars from 1906, 
due to lower prices for tin and to the keeping 
back of part of the tin stocks for higher prices. 
The mining revenue collected in the several 
States in 1907 was as follows: Perak, 5,351,774 
dollars; Selangor, 3,455,241; Negri Sembilan, 
931,369; Pahang, 288,878. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE. The imports and exports, 
excluding bullion and specie, of the several 
States in 1907 were as follows, in dollars of 
about 56 cents each: 


Perak e@eeeeoe eee eseseeseeeevoecoeeoe 24,825,278 40,031,504 
Selangor ......ceees seaaeenees ,122, 28,489,602 
Negri Sembilan ....cccccccess 4,071,870 8,938,906 
BNE wxdsccivdedanseeses esenis 1,622,232 8,133,105 
TOUS. .cisayuiseosss chases 


In 1906 the imports and exports totalled 50,- 
926,606 and 80,832,325 dollars respectively. The 
principal imports are rice, fiour, bran, sugar, 
kerosene oil, and opium. The principal exports 
are paddy, tin, sugar, tapioca, gambier, coffee, 
rubber, and copra. In the first eight months 
of 1908 exports of tin showed heavy decreases 
to all countries, except Great Britain, to which 
the exports increased to such an extent as to 
overcome the decreases to other countries. As 
regards other products, some showed increased 
exports, while others showed decreases. 

COMMUNICATIONS. There are over 1860 miles 
of roads and 1280 miles of telegraph line. The 
Johore (q. v.) State Railway was expectedto be 
completed by 1908, thus establishing railway 
communication between Prai, on the mainland 
opposite Penang, and Singapore, the only inter- 
ruption in this distance of 493 miles being the 
Johore Strait, about three-quarters of a mile in 
width, to be crossed by a wagon-ferry. Progress 
was made in 1908 with the light railway from 
Ipoh to Tronoh, some 15 miles, in the most 
important tin-mining district of Perak. A Le- 
ginning was also made in railway construction 
on the east side of the Peninsula, from Gemas, 
on the Johore border, to Kuala Semantan, the 
point in Pahang where the Semantan River 
falls into the Pahang River, a distance of 70 
miles. 

GOVERNMENT AND Finance. The _ highest 
authorities are the High Commissioner, who is 
the Governor of the Straits Settlemens (q. v.), 
and the Resident-General at Kuala Lumpor—in 
1908 Sir Wm. Taylor. There is also a sub- 
ordinate resident in each State. The highest 
authority in each State is a Council composed of 
the native sultan, the resident and his secretary, 
and some of the leading Malay chiefs and Chi- 
nese merchants. There is a military force of 900 
Sikhs and Pathans, and a police force of 2800 
men, partly Malay and partly Indian. The rev- 
enue and expenditure in 1907 were 28,793,744 
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(about one-half from customs) and 20,225,992 
dollars respectively. 


FEEDING STUFF. See Stock RAIsINe. 


FENCING. The fifteenth annual _inter- 
collegiate tournament was won by West Point, 
the final point score being West Point, 22; An- 
napolis, 21; Cornell, 15; Columbia, 15; Yale, 
7; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1. 
West Point defeated Pennsylvania 7 to 2, Co- 
lumbia 6 to 3, and Harvard 9 to 0; Pennsylvania 
defeated Yale 7 to 6 and was defeated by Col- 
umbia 4 to 5; Annapolis defeated Columbia 5 
to 4. In a triangular meet Columbia defeated 
Pennsylvania 8 to 1; Yale defeated Columbia 
5 to 4 and Pennsylvania 9 to 0. In another 
triangular meet Annapolis scored 16 points, 
Cornell 7, and Pennsylvania 4. At the national 
championships, the duelling swords were won 
by P. Benzenberg of the New York Turn-Verein; 
the foils, by W. L. Bowman of the N. Y. A. C.; 
the sabres, by G. W. Postgale of the New York 
Turn-Verein. The Saltus cup and medals were 
won by the Fencers’ Club of New York, the team 
being made up of C. Tatham, G. W. Breed, and 
W. 8. O’Connor. 


FENOLLOSA, |Esgnest Francisco. An 
‘American educator and writer, died on Sept. 25, 
1908. He was born at Salem, Mass., on Feb. 18, 
1853, and in 1874 graduated at Harvard, where 
he won the highest honors in philosophy. He 
was in Japan from 1878 to 1890, during which 
time he was connected with Tokio University as 
professor of eel ou) and political economy, 
and of philosophy and logic (1880- 
86), and with the Tokio Fine Arts Academy as 
professor of esthetics and manager. He was 
also for a time imperial fine arts commissioner 
of Japan and manager of the Imperial Museum 
at Tokio. Upon his return to the United States 
in 1890 he accepted the position of curator of 
the Oriental art department in the Museum of 
Fine Arts at Boston, where he remained for six 
years. In 1897 he returned to Japan and for 
three years held the chair of English literature 
at the Imperial Normal School at Tokio. He 
wrote two volumes of poems, East and West; 
The Discovery of America and Other Poems 
(1893) ; and An Outline History of the Ukiyos-ye 
(1902). He was also well known as a lecturer 
on Oriental topics. In 1886 the Mikado decor- 
ated Professor Fenollosa with the fourth class 
“Rising Sun” and in 1890 with the third class 
“Rising Sun” and the third class “Sacred 
Mirror.” 


FERDINAND I. fMTsar of the Bulgarians, 
proclaimed on Oct. 5, 1908. He was born in 
Nerina on Feb. 26, 1861, the youngest son of 
Prince Augustus of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. After 
the abdication of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria 
in 1886, Ferdinand was elected Prince by the 
National Assembly on July 7, 1887. His reign 
has been marked by the rapid economic develop- 
ment of the country, due largely during its 
first ten years to the ability of his minister, 
Stambuloff. Taking advantage of the Turkish 
revolution in 1908 and, it is supposed, encour- 
aged by Austria, Bulgaria repudiated its nomi- 
nal allegiance to the Ottoman Empire and pro- 
claimed its independence, Ferdinand taking the 
title of Tsar. His heir is his son, Boris, born 
in 1894. See BULGARIA. 

FERDINAND IV. Archduke of Austria, 
and Grand Duke of Tuscany, died on Jan. 17, 
1908. He was born in Florence on June 10, 
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1835, a son of Leopold II, and of Maria Antonia, 
daughter of Francis I, King of the two Sicilies. 
‘Upon the abdication of his father (July 21, 1859) 
Ferdinand succeeded his grandfather, Ferdinand 
III. This succession was recognized by European 
courts, but on Aug. 16, the city of Florence 
and the Tuscan municipalities voted to dethrone 
the Hapsburg-Lorraine dynasty, and to incor- 
porate Tuscany in the Kingdom of Sardinia, and 
this incorporation was made effective by decree 
of Victor Emmanuel, in March, 1860. Ferdinand 
lacked the power to make good his protest against 
this decree, and was constrained, therefore, to 
accept the Emperor Francis Joseph’s offer of the 
Castle of Salzburg, where he lived most of his 
life. During his last years he was much humili- 
ated and embittered by the extravagant conduct 
of his son, who was known as “Leopold Wdlfting,” 
and the escapades of his daughter, the Countess 
Montignoso, divorced wife of the King of Saxony, 
who, in 1907, married the musician, Toselli. 

FERGUSSON, ArtTHurR WatsH. Executive 
secretary of the United States Philippine Com- 
mission, died at Manila, P. I., on Jan. 29, 1908. 
He was born in Benicia, Solano County, Cal., 
on Dec. 4, 1859, and lived during his youth 
in Mexico, where he laid the foundation of his 
fine knowledge of the Spanish language. He 
graduated at St. Augustine College (Benicia) in 
1877, and at the Law School of Georgetown Uni- 
versity in 1885. In 1879-82 he was owner 
and editor of the Benicia New Era, a weekly 
newspaper. He was appointed interpreter to 
the International American Conference, which 
met at Washington in 1889, and thereafter was 
secretary of the International American Mone 
tary Commission (1891); official interpreter to 
the Intercontinental Railway Commission (1891) ; 
secretary to the United States Chilean Claims 
Commission (1893); secretary to the United 
States and Venezuelan Claims Commission 
(1894); chief translator to the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Republics (1897-1900) ; official interpreter 
to the American and Spanish Peace Commission, 
at Paris (1898) ; Spanish secretary to the United 
States Philippine Commission (1900) ; chief sec- 
retary of that body (1900-1901), and from July 
16, 1901, executive secretary for the Commission. 

FERREIRA DO AMARAL, Francisco 
Joao. A Portuguese admiral and statesman, 
became Prime Minister of Portugal on Feb. 3, 
1908, immediately after the accession of Manoel 
II. The assassination of King Carlos had been 
eaused in part by the dissatisfaction of the 

oliticians with reforms of his prime minieter 
Reraneo; and Amaral immediately reversed his 
policy, reéstablished the freedom of the press 
and ordered elections for the Cortes to be held 
on April 5, 1908. See PoRTUGAL. 

FERRERO, GucGiietmo. An Italian histo- 
rian, who visited the United States in 1908, de- 
livering lectures at several universities and 
contributing various discussions and criticism 
in the press and magazines. He was born in 
1871, at Portici, near Naples, the son of a 
Piedmontese railway engineer, and received his 
early education m Tuscany and Umbria. After 
the study of law at Pisa he received a diploma 
in belles-lettres at Bologna, where he studied 
under the great Italian poet, Carducci. He col- 
laborated with Lombroso, whose daughter he 
subsequently married, in his work, The Female 
Offender, and after the publication of his doc- 
tor’s thesis, which was translated immediately 
into French, Ferrero was in active demand as 
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8 contributor to various periodicals and news- 
papers. In 1902 appeared the first volume of 
his history, Greatness and Decline of Rome, 
which immediately secured him recognition as 
a historian. Five volumes of this work had 
appeared up to 1908 and four more were an- 
nounced. Signor Ferrero’s work throws new 
light on Roman history, largely due to his point 
of view, and he has been very keen in finding 
analogies with modern conditions in the life of 
the great Republic. His work has aroused criti- 
cism as well as approval. 

FERTILIZERS. The year 1908 was charac- 
terized by substantial progress in the extension 
of production and consumption of fertilizers, 
rather than by any striking discoveries relating 
to the fertilizer industry. The tendency to con- 
<entrate the fertilizer business in the hands of a 
few large corporations was evident in 1908, as in 
previous years. While fertilizers were used in 
Jarger amounts, it was evident that they were 
used with greater discrimination and intelligence 
than ever before. This can be traced directly 
to the influence of the various educational agen- 
cies, which have been so active in recent years in 
teaching the applications of science to agricul- 
ture. Scientific investigation was directed during 
the year more particularly toward perfecting 
our knowledge of the means by which the nitro- 
gen of the air may be made commercially avail- 
able. Notable progress was reported in per- 
fecting methods and in establishing factories for 
the manufacture of basic lime nitrate by 
the Birkeland and FEyde_ process’ and 
of calcium cyanamid by the Frank and Caro 
process. Both of these processes utilize the free 
nitrogen of the air. Several new factories for 
the manufacture of the products were completed 
and others begun in Europe during the year. 
‘and an American branch of the Cyanamid Com- 
pany, having headquarters in New York City, 
began the construction of works at Niagara 
Falls, Ontario. The products found their way 
to a limited extent into the European markets, 
and their fertilizing value was tested with satis- 
factory results with many different kinds of 
crops, and under a great variety of conditions. 
The activity in the manufacture of these products 
awakened renewed interest in the two principal 
nitrogenous fertilizers—nitrate of soda and sul- 
phate of ammonia—with which the new mate- 
rials must compete. 

The total production of Chilean nitrate in 1908 
was estimated at over 2,000,000 tons, indicating 
a marked increase over the production of 1907. 
More careful inquiry into methods of exploita- 
tion, and of preparing the nitrate for the mar- 
ket indicated that predictions of the early ex- 
haustion of the natural supplies of nitrate were 
not well-founded. Mtintz and Nottin, in France, 
have worked out methods of preparing and oper- 
ating nitre beds of peat, which are capable of 
yielding large quantities of nitrate by rapid 
nitrification. Progress was also made during 
the year in perfecting and applying processes 
for securing larger supplies of ammonium com- 
pounds from peat and from the fumes escaping 
from coke ovens and gas furnaces. Little or no 
progress was recorded during the year in regard 
to the inoculation of seeds and soils to secure 
greater assimilation of the nitrogen of the air 
‘by leguminous plants. 

rhe direct fixation of the free nitrogen 
of the air by certain soi] microJrganisms received 
much attention, but this matter still in the 
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main remained in the field of purely scientific 
inquiry. Incidentally, however, these investi- 
gations furnished additional evidence that the 
high fertilizing value of barnyard manure is 
due in part, at least, to the fact that this 
material furnishes peculiarly suitable food and 
favorable conditions for the activities of bene- 
ficial soil organisms. 

Collateral investigation showed that the 
large losses of nitrogen which occur in ordinary 
methods of handling barnyard manure may be 
greatly reduced by the simple means of making 
the bottom layer of the manure heaps of old, 
fermenting manure. In view of the rapid ex- 
ploitation of the known available supply of 
phosphates in the United States, the large for- 
eign exports, and the wide distribution in this 
country of farm lands needing phosphate, the 
President of the United States, with wise fore- 
sight, ordered, Dec. 10, 1908, the withdrawal 
from public entry of certain Western phosphate 
lands, comprising about 7,500 acres in portions 
of Morgan, Rich, and Cache counties, Utah, 
Bear Lake, Bannock, Bingham and Fremont 
counties, Idaho, and Uinta county, Wyoming, 
and constituting, according to preliminary sur- 
veys of the U. S. Geological Survey, “the great- 
est known phosphate deposit in the world.” 
According to a report of the Survey, “there were 
2,265,000 tons of phosphate rock produced in 
the United States in 1907, and of this amount 
900,000 tons, or about 40 per cent., was exported. 
At the present rate of mining the known 
available supply of high-grade phosphate rock in 
the United States will last only fifty-four years, 
and if the increase in production shown during 
the last decade continues the supply will be ex- 
hausted in twenty-five years. It is therefore 
evident that the large deposits of the public-land 
States must be depended on to replenish the fer- 
tility of the farms of the United States, and the 
only available method of preventing the acquisi- 
tion of these phosphate deposits by foreign com- 
panies for shipment abroad and of insuring their 
use on our own lands is apparently to retain the 
title in the government and lease the lands under 
provisions that will prevent exportation. 

FIJI ISLANDS. A group of about 250 isl- 
ands in the South Pacific Ocean, about 80 of 
which are inhabited, forming a Bnmtish crown 
colony. Area, 7435 square miles. Viti Levu, 
the largest island, covers 4250 square miles. 
Population (1901), 120,124, including 2459 
Europeans, 17,105 East Indians, 94,397 Fijians, 
2230 Rotumans, and 1983 Polynesians and 
mixed; on Dec. 31, 1906, 125,085. Suva, the 
capital, on Viti Levu, had 1121 inhabitants in 
1906. No systematic attempt has yet been made 
to prospect for minerals, though traces of gold 
have been found on the islands of Viti Levu and 
Vanna Levu, and it is believed that copper ex- 
ists on both of these islands. The cultivation 
of sugar-cane, cocoanuts, and green fruits, chiefly 
bananas, is the staple industry. The total area 
under cane in 1907 was estimated at 39,464 
acres, from which 584,686 tons of sugar-cane 
were produced. There are six sugar mills, of 
which four are owned by an Australian concern. 
The output of sugar rose from 40,000 tons in 
1906-7 to 68,000 tons in 1907-8, and 80,000 tons 
in 1908-9. The area under cocoanuts cultivated 
by Europeans is estimated at 28,634 acres; of 
that cultivated by natives, there are no returns. 
The quantity of copra—the dried kernels of the 
cocoanut—exported in 1907 was 11,200 tons 
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valued at £182,788. The area under bananas 
and pineapples, exclusive of native cultivation, 
was 3477 acres. The natives cultivate consider- 
able banana areas, selling the produce to Euro- 
pean agents. A considerable improvement in the 
quality of fruit exported has resulted from the 
appointment in 1907 of an inspector of fruit 
for export. Experiments with rubber cultiva- 
tion have proved successful. Other products are 
maize, rice, yams, peanuts, tobacco and tea. 
The imports and exports in 1907 amounted to 
£643,007 and £881,364 respectively. The trade 
is mainly with Australia and New Zealand. 
The administration is in the hands of a Governor, 
in 1908, Sir Everard F. im Thurn, who is also 
High Commissioner for the Western Pacific. In 
1907, the revenue was £179,802; the expenditure, 
£156,811; the public debt, £133,915, including 
£55,815 to the Imperial government, bearing no 
interest. 

FILTRATION. See Water Works. 

FINANCIAL REVIEW. The year 1908 
was an after-panic year. It opened with busi- 
ness at a low ebb in both financial and industrial 
circles, and recession continued until March. 
New York City banks began with currency at 
& premium, and call money reaching 20 per 
cent., while the Clearing House banks showed 
a deficit of $20,170,000 in reserves against de- 
posits and had outstanding more than $50,000,- 
000 Clearing House certificates. Industry 
steadily slackened during the early months. The 
number of idle freight cars increased from 
114,819, Dec. 11, 1907, to 413,338, April 29, 
1908; the demand in the retail trade fell off, 
in spite of sharp reductions in commodity prices 
until June; factories were running on short 
time, or closed; and unemployment was on the 
increase. There was, however, a very rapid re- 
covery in financial quarters. By Feb. 1, the New 
York banks reported surplus reserves of $40,- 
526,000; practically all the Clearing House certi- 
ficates were retired during February; the aver- 
age rate of money on call fell from 15 per cent. 
in the early days of January to 1% per cent. 
early in February, which rate was the average 
for the remainder of the year. The January 
dividends, increased by millions of new circula- 
tion (see CURRENCY) and other millions restored 
to banks by returning confidence, piled up cash 
holdings to an unprecedented level, especially 
in New York City, and stimulated investment. 
‘he demand for bonds was one of the features 
of the year on the New York exchange, the sales 
establishing a new high record. Prices of 
stocks recovered with remarkable rapidity and 
new issues were large (see below). Many rail- 
roads reduced dividends, among them the Penn- 
sylvania, the New York Central and the Atchi- 
son roads, while many others, including the 
Missouri Pacific, were compelled to omit divi- 
dends. No less than 24 railroads went into 
receiverships, including the Seaboard Air Line, 
and the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton. 
Building fell off, commodity prices reached their 
lowest level June 1, while the bank clearings for 
the first six months were the smallest in four 
years, and failures were 58 per cent. more num- 
erous than in 1907. 

On June 27, New York banks reported $66,- 
000,000 surplus cash reserves, an amount sur- 
passed only in 1894. During the second half 
year money continued easy, though in Decem- 
ber, the call rate advanced occasionally to 4 
per cent. The rate of six months money, which 
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stood at 6 per cent. in January, fell gradually 
to 4 per cent. in April and to 3% per cent. in 
June; it remained at or slightly above this rate 
during the remainder of the year. With pros- 
pects of good crops and increasing optimism and 
confidence, bank clearings began to increase and 
in September passed the 1907 level. The presi- 
dential campaign and the exposure of certain 
letters from John D. Archbold, of the Standard 
Oil Company (q. v.) led to some uneasiness in 
the stock market in October. It was on the 30th 
of the month, however, that the number of idle 
freight cars fell to 100,073, the year’s minimum. 
There was a noticeable revival following the 
election of Wm. H. Taft. This was furthered by 
the splendid grain, hay and cotton crops, wit 

high prices for all facia products. Building 
increased in November, bank clearings reached 
the year’s maximum, and railway earnings were 
good. During December, there was a slight re- 
action, and signs of a growing conservatism. 
During the later months, the situation in the 
railway world was very much improved. By 
vigorously reducing expenses, and by foregoing 
all improvements, many roads brought net earn- 
ings up to the 1907 level; in some cases, both 
gross and net earnings in October, November 
and December exceeded those for the closing 
months of 1907. However, the number of idle 
freight cars increased rapidly after December 1. 
The consumption of goods as shown by the retail 
trade rose from the 35 per cent. of normal for 
January to 75 per vent. of normal in December. 
This reacted on manufacturing establishments. 


Blast furnaces, idle since February, in Pennsyl- 


vania, Ohio and Alabama, were blown in early 
in October; cotton and woolen mills started; 
railway shops all opened on part or full time 
before November. Most establishments were 
running at from 60 per cent. to 75 per cent. of 
capacity at the close of the year. This brou ght the 
total volume of industry fully up to the 1905 level. 
Gotp Exports began in April, and reached a 
total of $73,000,000 by the close of the year; 
the net exportation of gold was $45,000,000. 
This represented only a portion of the gold im- 
ported in November and December, 1907, and, 
in view of the recovery of bank reserves, the 
movement, though the largest net export in 
thirteen years, caused no disturbance. The 
year’s statistical record shows some new maxi- 
mums, and compares not unfavorably with pre- 
vious years. The value of farm products was 
estimated by the Secretary of Agriculture at 
$7 778,000,000, an amount never before attained. it 
being 3.8 per cent. larger than the value in 1907. 
Bank clearings were only 9 per cent. less than 
in 1907, and exceeded those of any year precedin 
1905. (See CLeartnac House.) Stock and bon 
transactions exceeded those of 1907 (see below). 
The country’s pig-iron production was only 
about 15,936,000 tons, or 38 per cent. less than 
the record output of 1907, and smaller than any 
year’s total since 1901. After June, the pig-iron 
production increased each month, the December 
output of 1,740,000 tons being 70 per cent. larger 
than that of January. Iron-ore shipments of 
25,427,000 tons were 37 per cent. less than those 
of 1907. The output of rails was only 1,800,000 
tons, or only one-half that of 1907. Copper 
production was abnormally low in the early 
months of the year, but exceeded the normal in 
the later months. This was due to a heavy 
export trade. It was due also in part to a 
marked revival in the brass and electrical in- 
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dustries in the latter half of the year. Labon 
troubles were not numerous, in spite of a bad 


labor market; strikers numbered only 230,000, as 


compared with 330,000 in 1907 and 650,000 in 
1903. The volume of foreign trade was 15 per 
cent. less than the high record established in 
1907, but the exports, valued at about $1,724,000,- 
000, surpassed those of any year preceding 1906, 
and the imports, valued at about $1,104,000,000, 
surpassed those of any year preceding 1905. The 
decrease in the value of both exports and imports 
was due in large part to lower prices instead of 
smaller quantities. Traffic on the Great Lakes 
was 29 per cent. less in quantity than in 1907. 
There was also a sharp decline in the earnings 
of transatlantic steamships. The business of 
the United States Steel Corporation is generally 
viewed as a good trade barometer. Its net prof- 
its in 1908 were $92,000,000, as compared with 
$161,000,000 in 1907 and $156,600,000 in 1906. 
The largest net earnings were made in October, 
the last two months of the year showing some 
recession in business. However, the unfilled or- 
ders on Dec. 31 were larger than at any 
time since Mar. 3], though less than one-half 
those of June 30, 1907. The total gross earnings 
of 229,000 miles of railway were estimated at 
$2,330,250,000 for 1908, or 11 per cent. less than 
for 1907; and net earnings at $763,550,000, or 14 
per cent. less than for 1907. While total gross 
earnings were $315,300,000 less than in 1907, 
total expenses also were $226,300,000 less. As 
reported by Bradstreet’s, the egate expendi- 
tures for building in 83 cities in the United States 
were $591,191,000, or ten per cent less than in 
1907; this decrease, however, was entirely due 
to the enormous decline of the first months of 
the year, as there was a steady improvement 
throughout. The world’s gold production in 
1908 was $438,000,000, or $118,000,000 more 
than in 1907, a fact that argued well for the 
rapid recovery of the world’s industrial condi- 
tion. 

Stocks AND Bonps. The year, like preceding 
post-panic years was remarkable for the amount 
of money seeking investment. The result was 
a good market for securities. While 1907 and 
1906 had been years of money scarcity, with 
the result that bond sales were difficult and 
great quantities of short time notes were issued 
at high rates of interest, the year 1908 saw 
the ready absorption of unprecedented quanti- 
ties of bonds at the remarkably low rates of 
314 per cent. to 4% per cent. The bond sales 
of the New York Stock Exchange aggregated 
$1.084,507,500 par value, as compared with $529,- 
861,919 in 1907. This new maximum was a 
proached only in 1901, 1904, and 1905. Of the 
total, $1,002,730,700 were listed railroad and 
miscellaneous bonds, $10,148,820 government 
bonds, $64,362,500 city bonds, and $1,775,000 
state bonds. ‘The sales of November and Decem- 
ber were enormous, those of November being 
# 136,605,000 and those of December, $165,669,000. 
The sales for the second half of the year were 
62 per cent. of the year’s total. The stock 
transactions on the New York exchange amounted 
to 196,821,875 shares, as compared to 195,445,- 
321 shares in 1907, and to the record maximum 
ot 284,016,894 shares in 1906. May, August, 
November, and December were the months of 
heaviest trading. The Boston exchange showed 
a somewhat similar record. The bond sales of 
the year, $39,828,000, reached a total more than 
five times that of 1907, and never before ap- 
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proached. The stock transactions, 13,002,000 
shares, were slightly less than those of 1907. 

RISE IN VALUES. The effect of abundant mo- 
ney and confidence on the part of investors 
showed itself in the remarkable advances in the 
value of stocks. The total appreciation in the 
value of 95 railroad stocks, shown by comparing 
the stock quotations for Dec. 31, 1907, and the 
same date, 1908, was $1,413,096,211; and the 
appreciation of 92 industrials was $834,169,000. 

A computation by The Wall Street 
Journal showed that the average _ price 
of 20 typical railroad stocks was lowest on 
Feb. 17, with a value of 86.04, and highest on 
Dec. 12, with a value of 118.18. The lowest 
average for these stocks in 1907 (Nov. 21) was 
81.41; in 1906, 120.30; and in 1905, 114.52; and 
their highest average price in 1907 (Jan. 5) was 
131.95; in 1906, 138.39; and in 1905, 133.54. 
The lowest average for twelve industrials in 
1908 was 58.02 on Feb. 13, and their highest, 
£8.38, on Nov. 13. Their lowest in 1907 (Nov. 
15) was 53; in 1906, 85.18; and in 1905, 71.37; 
and their highest in 1907 (Jan. 7), 96.37; in 
1906, 103; and in 1905, 96.56. Taking all rail- 
roads, the average of closing prices at the end 
of 1908 was 120.05, as against 89.50 at the 
end of 1907; and for industrials, 86.15 as 
against 59.47 for 1907. 

Issugs oF SEcuRITIES. The excellent securi- 
ties market resulted in very large issues of 
both stocks and bonds by corporations. The 
total amount of issues authorized during the 
year was, according to The Journal of Commerce 
und Commercial Bulletin, $2,189,958,000, and 
the amount actually issued was $1,419,799,000. 
This exceeded the amount issued in 1908 by 
$26,000,000. The total issues by railroads ag- 
gregated $990,715,000, including $595,113,000 
bonds, $274,705,000 notes, and $120,896,000 stocks. 
The issues by industrial companies amounted to 
$429,083,000, including $197,850,000 bonds, $26,- 
850,000 notes, and $204,383,000 stocks. The 
bond issues ted $792,963,00u, the notes 
$335,697,000, and the stocks, $325,279,900. Not 
all of these vast sums represent new additions 
to capital, for it was estimated that fully one- 
third of the total was of bonds issued for the 
purpose of refunding older ones maturing during 
the year or soon thereafter. The most notable 
bond issue of the year was the sale of $40,000,000 
of 4 per cent. consolidated mortgage bonds by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. They were sold at 96, 
were oversubscribed for twenty times, and sold 
at 103 at the end of the year. 

The foregoing issues do not include State and 
municipal bonds, which found an ever better 
market as the year advanced. New York City 
sold bonds in February at a price yielding 4.3 
per cent., and in November at a price yielding 
3.89 per cent. New York State bonds sold in 
March so as to yield 3.7 per cent., and in Decem- 
ber so as to yield 3.5 per cent. The February 
sale of New York City bonds was in amount 
$50,000,000 par value, the largest sale of city 
bonds ever made at any time and place. It was 
oversubscribed six times. Similarly, the sale 
of $12,000,000 of bonds by the city in December 
was oversubscribed twelve times. The sale of 
$30,000,000 Panama bonds in December by Sec- 
retary Cortelyou was very successful. 

INVESTIGATIONS. On December 15, Governor 
Hughes, of New York, appointed a committee to 
investigate dealings on the stock and commodity 
exchanges in New York City. The committee, 
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representing a wide variety of talent and experi- 
ence, consisted of Horace White, author and fi- 
nancial editor, Chairman; John B. Clark, econo- 
mist; Willard V. King, banker; Edward H. 
Page, wholesale dealer; Clark Williams, State 
Superintendent of Banking; Ex-justice David 
Leventritt; Chas. A. Schieren, merchant; Sam- 
uel H. Ordway, lawyer; and Chas. S. Smith, 
director of the People’s Institute. The com- 
mittee determined upon a policy of secrecy with 
reference to results of its inquiries until its 
report was reaay for submission to the Governor. 

NEW CORPORATIONS. The new incorporations 
during the year were fewer than in 1907. The 

gregate par value of the authorized capital 
of new concerns, with at least $1,000,000 author- 
ized capital, in the Eastern and New England 
States was $1,251,197,000. This was 14 per cent. 
less than in 1907 and not much more than half 
the total for 1906. The incorporations of large 
concerns in all other States totaled $310,955,000 
authorized capital, or 40 per cent. less than in 
1907; and the total capital of concerns in all 
states with more than $100,000 and less than 
$1,000,000 authorized capital was $497,931,000. 
During the early part of the year there was 
great hesitation about forming new companies, 
but as the confidence of investors returned and 
business increased, the number and amount of 
new incorporations increased, reaching 50 per 
cent. of normal for the past eight years by 
August and 5 per cent. eI normal by the end 
of the year. 

The leading concerns chartered during the 
year and their authorized capital were as fol- 
lows: The International Smelting and Refining 
Company, $50,000,000; the Independent Fertilizer 
Company, $50,000,000; the Phelps and Dodge 
Company, $50,000,000; the United States Light 
and Heating Company, $17,500,000; the Amer- 
ican Piano Company, $12,000,000; the National 
Silk Dyeing Company, $10,000,000; the Ten- 
nessee Chemical and Fertilizer Company, $10,- 
000,000; the Corn Products Refining Company, 
a consolidation of the Corn Products Company 
and the old Corn Products Refining Company, 
$80,000,000; the American Steel Foundry Com- 

any, @ new incorporation of an old concern, 

17,184,000; the Atlantic, Gulf and West Indies 
Steamship Lines, the successor to the Consoli- 
dated Steamship Company, $40,000,000; the 
Cerro De Pasco Copper Company, $60,000,000; 
the American Railways Company, incorporated 
at Pierre, S. D., $150,000,000, its object being 
to build a road from Chicago to Winnipeg. 

The incorporations were distributed among 
principal states as follows: New Jersey, $475,- 
330,000; Maine, $339,325,000; Delaware, $226,- 
420,000; New York, $149,882,000; and Illinois, 
$89,605,000. 

FAILURES. (a) Commercial. The number of 
business failures in the United States in 1908 as 
reported by Bradstreet’s was 14,066, as com- 
pared with 10,258 in 1907 and 9,384 in 1906. 
Only in 1893 and 1896 has this number been 
exceeded. The total assets of failures in 1908 
were $167,807,000 and total liabilities $296,- 
486,000, as compared with $287,814,000 and 
$384,057,000 respectively in 1907. Thus the 
total of liabilities of failures was much smaller 
in 1908 than in 1907, but the ratio of assets 
to liabilities was also smaller, 56 per cent. in 
1908 and 75 per cent. in 1907. While the 
majority of the failures in 1908 were small 
ones, there were 320 with liabilities of $100,- 
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000 or more, as compared with 327 in 1907, 
the aggregate liabilities of such failures being 
60 per cent. of the total in 1908, and 75 per 
cent. in 1907. This large percentage in 1907 
was due to the fact that fully $125,000,000 of 
liabilities included in the total for that year were 
those of large firms which suspended in October and 
later resumed business without becoming in- 
solvent. This fact also accounts for the high 
ratio of assets to liabilities in 1907, a ratio 
probably never before equalled; this ratio in 
1908 (56 per cent.) exceeded that of every other 
year since 1896. By groups of States 
the number of failures and the total liabilities 
were as follows:. New England, 1,333, $18,- 
076,000; Middle, 4,806, $150,395,000; Western, 
2,456, $52,574,000; Northwestern, 768, $16,190, 
000; Southern, 3,467, $43,250,000; Far-Western. 
1,197, $15,532,000; Territories, 39, $467,000. 
This grouping of States is peculiar: Middle in- 
cludes New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Delaware; Southern includes the 13 South- 
ern States, Oklahoma, and the District of 
Columbia; Western includes Ohio, Indiana, I]li- 
nois, Michigan, Kentucky, Missouri, Kansas, 
and Colorado; Northwestern includes eight, and 
the Far-Western six ‘States. Every division 
showed an increase in the number of failures 
in 1908 over 1907, while all but the Western and 
Northwestern States showed decreases in total 
liabilities. This decrease in New England was 
57.5 per cent. and in the Middle States 26.2 per 
eent. The number of failures in New York 
City in 1908 was 2,071 and the liabilities, 
$97,747,0000, an increase of 46.6 per cent. in the 
number but a decrease of 23.4 per cent. in the 
liabilities as compared with 1907. 

The distribution of failures by industries, 
for the year ending Nov. 30, according to Dun's 
Review was as follows, with liabilities in each 
case: Manufacturing, 3,852, $111,723,000; trad- 
ing, 11,328, $91,684,000; brokers and transpor- 
ters, 609, $41,065,000; banking, 207, $152,493,- 
000. The greatest amounts of liabilities were 
charged against manufacturers of machinery 
and tools, and lumber, and millers; and against 
general stores and dealers in meat and groceries. 

(b) Financial. The record published by Brad- 
street’s showed that there were 132 failures or 
suspensions of national, State, and private 
banks, and loan and trust companies, with ag- 
gregate assets of $66,735,000 and aggregate 
liabilities of $93,525,000. Though bank failures 
were less than 1 per cent. of the year’s total 
number, they furnished 31 per cent. of the total 
liabilities. In 1907 failures and _ suspensions 
numbered 89, assets were $188,464,000 and lia- 
bilities $206,266,000. Many of these banks 
later resumed payments, but the effect of a 
bank suspension on business is comparable to 
the effect of a failure. This fact is of special 
significance owing to the fact that financial fail- 
ures and suspensions of 1907, most of them 
occurring in the later months, accounted for 54 
per cent. of all liabilities of failing concerns in 
that year. Thus it appears that the break in 
prosperity late in 1907 was distinctly a finan- 
cial collapse. The number of bank failures in 
1908 greatly exceeded the number in 1907, and 
was only exceeded in 1893, 1895 and 1896. The 
liabilities, however, were less than half those of 
1907, and little more than half those of 1893, 
though greater than those of any year between 
those two. Private banks furnished 41 per cent. 
of the number and 29 per cent. of the liabilities 
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of banking failures. Trust companies, which 
furnished 57 per cent. of the liabilities of bank 
failures in 1907, furnished only 13 per cent. in 
1908. National banks furnished 19 per cent. of 
the liabilities in 1907 and 24 per cent. in 1908; 
and state banks furnished 9 per cent. in 1907 
and 30 per cent. in 1908. The numbers of vari- 
ous kinds of banks failing or suspending were: 
National, 18; State, 35; savings, 9; private, 55; 
loan and trust companies, 15. With reference 
to nationa] banks liquidating in the year end- 
ing Oct. 31, 1908, the report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency stated that 7 were 
wrecked by the cashier, 1 by defalcation of 
Officers, and 3 by fraudulent management; 6 
failed because of excessive loans followed by de- 
reciation of securities, 2 because of excessive 
oans to officers, ] because of the failure of 
large debtors, and I because of general money 
stringency. 

Canapa. The commercial failures in Canada 
in 1908 numbered 1,714, with total liabilities 
of $17,586,000 and assets of $7,844,000. Com- 
pared with 1907 the number of failures in- 
creased 25.5 per cent., the liabilities 50.2 per 
cent., and the assets 30.5 per cent. This com- 
parison seems to indicate that the financial panic 
and business depression did not produce their 
effect in Canada until after the close of 1907, 
.& condition the reverse of that in the United 
States. 

GREAT Britain. As in other principal finan- 
cial centres, London experienced a marked 
change in the condition of the money market 
from stringency at the close of 1907 to abund- 
ance after the middle of 1908. There was a 
decrease in the demand for loans; a decrease 
in the retail trade and of necessary circulation; 
and a decrease in prices, which, however, re- 
covered steadily during the later months of the 

ear. Unlike bankers in New York, Berlin, and 
aris, who accumulated unusual gold reserves, 
London bankers showed great confidence in 
making investments, the amount of English 
capital placed abroad probably exceeding that 
of any previous year. The Bank of England 
reserve did not for this reason increase materi- 
ally during the year, nevertheless its discount 
rate fell from 7 per cent., the abnormally high 
in Nov., 1907, to the abnormally low, 2% per 
cent., a year later. The dullness in the stock mar- 
ket showed itself in a decline of $800,000,000 in 
bank clearings on stock exchanges in 1908 as 
compared with 1907. Nevertheless, there was 
an average advance of 5 per cent. in the value 
of 387 selected securities dealt in on the London 
exchange, showing an aggregate advance of 
$950,000,000 in value. It should be stated that 
more than half of this advance was credited to 
33 American railway stocks. In international 
trade Great Britain suffered greater losses than 
the United States, Germany or France. Her 
total loss exceeded $500,000,000, about equally 
divided between decreased imports and decreased 
exports. The year was notable for the severe 
depression in the iron and steel and ship-build- 
ing industries, while textile mills experienced 
& quite marked decline in business. As a result 
unemployment (q. v.) reached an unprecedent- 
ed extent, a condition giving a gloomy aspect to 
the industrial and trade situation at the close 
of the year. 
RANCE. France is the creditor of almost all 
ations. One effect of this condition was the: 
&ccumulation of an enormous gold reserve by 
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the Bank of France, this reserve increasing 
by $150,000,000 from Jan. 16 to Dee. 11, when 
it amounted to $700,000,000, an amount never 
before equalled. The reason for this calling in 
of balances from all nations was stated to be 
the lack of confidence in the existing industrial 
and financial condition in England, Germany, 
and America, but was also closely connected 
with the political situation in Europe. The 
American crisis affected France less than did 
the depression in Germany. The German in- 
dustries have secured capital from France, and 
will need more; the Balkan crisis and the 
Moroccan affair introduced a note of trepida- 
tion into international financing; Russia made 
preparations for borrowing $250,000,000. All 
these facts caused French gold to remain tem- 
porarily idle. The demand in the home retail 
trade was about up to the normal level, but 
there was a noticeable decline in the produc- 
tion for export. 

GERMANY. The year in Germany was one of 
moderate decline, but not of crisis. There was 
an unusual amount of unemployment (q. v.), as 
a result of slackness in various industries. But 
the general conservatism of bankers and busi- 
ness men prevented any collapse of business. 
This is shown by the fact that total railway 
receipts were only 1 per cent. less than in 1907, 
freight receipts being 314 per cent. less. The 
foreign trade of the first ten months showed 
imports 9 per cent. less and exports 2 per cent. 
greater than during the same period in 1907. 
The later months showed improvement in tone. 
The coal output was greater by 9,000,000 tons 
than that of 1907. The iron and steel trade 
however, showed considerable falling off, divi- 
dends of fourteen large companies being reduced 
from an average of 16 per cent. in 1907 to 12 
per cent. in 1908. One of the causes of a bad 
year in smaller industries was the maintenance 
of high prices by the Steel Works Union (com- 
parable to the United States Steel Corporation), 
and by the syndicate of coal companies. <A 
sharp reduction in steel prices near the close 
of the year gave a decided stimulus to that 
and allied industries. As in the United States, 
the slackened trade and industrial conditions 
resulted in a considerable accumulation of cash 
capital which tended to stimulate business re- 
vival. The cash holdings of the Reichsbank 
were $100,000,000 larger in Nov., 1908, than a 
year earlier. There was an advance also in 
the values of securities. This was due in part 
to the fact that in spite of the prosperity of 
1907, financiers and investors had forced values 
down to the lowest possible point, so that no 
marked recession in values followed the Wall 
Street crisis in October. All bonds were quoted 
higher in Nov., 1908, than one year earlier. 
The stocks of the eight leading Berlin banks 
averaged 154.25 in Nov., 1908,as compared with 
148.50 in Nov. 1907. Shares of iron and steel 
companies were one or two points less in 1908 
than in 1907, and those of coal companies con- 
siderably less. There were slight decreases in 
the stocks of the Transatlantic Steamship 
Companies, of the large chemical concerns, and 
of textile companies, but slight advances in those 
of machinery, street railway, and electrical com- 
panies. With favorable price reductions in steel, 
and abundance of ready capital, German in- 
dustries were awaiting the more complete re- 
vival of business in the United States before 
returning to fully normal conditions. One of 
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the unfavorable features of the financial situa- 
tion is the demand by the Imperial treasury for 
new sources of revenue capable of supplying 
about $110,000,000 annually, and the proposal 
to tax illuminating gas, electricity, and wines. 
If levied, these taxes will have considerable 
industrial effect. 


FINLAND. A Grand Duchy, forming a 
part of the Russian Empire. Area, 144,255 
square miles. Population on Dec. 31, 1906, 2,- 
933,856. The movement of population in 1906 
was as follows: 19,937 marriages, 91,401 births 
(excluding 2,317 still-births), 50,857 deaths, and 
17,287 emigrants. The population of the prin- 
cipal cities in 1908 was: Helsingfors, (1907) 
the capital, 130,526; Abo, 45,102; Tammerfors, 
42,577; Viborg, 32,648; Nikolaistad, 19,040; 
Uleaborg, 18,227; Bjérnborg, 16,521; Kuopio, 
14,491. Including the Russian garrison and a 
floating population of 10,000, Helsingfors had 
140,000 inhabitants at the end of 1906. 

PRODUCTION. The principal crops are rye, 
barley, oats, and potatoes. Some wheat, flax, 
and hemp are also grown. At the end of 1905 
there were 323,514 horses, 1,480,692 horned 
cattle, 937,565 sheen, 6,276 goats, 220,357 piga, 
and 141,811 reindeer. The butter export in 
1906 was 15,056 tons. The Crown forests cover- 
ed in 1905 13,129,376 hectares (1 hectare — 2.47 
acres). Timber is the largest item in the list 
of export values. In 1905 there were 189 saw- 
mills with water power and 400 with steam 
power, employing 21,640 workers, and turning 
out 2,864,222 cubic meters of timber. The pro- 
duction of iron ore in 1905 was 48,404 tons; pig 
iron, 22,407 tons; bar iron, 19,897 tons. Ex- 
clusive of flour mills, there were in 1905, 9,054 
manufacturing establishments, employing 107,- 
828 workers, and turning out a product valued 
at 392,544,700 marks (mark—franc— 19.3 cents). 
‘ne industries with the largest output are wood, 
iron and mechanical works, textiles, paper, 
leather, and chemicals. 

COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. The im- 
ports and exports in 1907 amounted to 379,100,- 
000 and 267,200,000 marks respectively, against 
313,900,000 and 281,400,000 in 1906. The prin- 
cipal imports in 1907 were, in millions of 
marks: Cereals, 83.7; machinery, 25.6; iron 
and manufactures thereof, 22.1; minerals, 18.4; 
cotton, 14.6; coffee, 14.5; sugar, 12.8; chemi- 
cals and dyes, 11.¥. The principal exports in 
1907 were, in millions of marks: Timber, 139.5; 
paper and wood-pulp, 43.4; butter, 31.5; hides 
and skins, 7.3; fish, 5.3; iron, 4.8; wood manu- 
factures, 3.5; cotton tissues, 2.4. The trade 
with the principal countries of origin and desti- 
ae in 1907 was as follows, in millions of 
marks: 


From and to | Imports Exports 
Russia eesee 8 eevcce eoevececccccce 152.9 80.8 
GOPMANY acoiseeesecck cose nevi 111.2 72.5 
Great Britain ..cccsccccccees 45.6 84.3 
France ® svcsxvecses Se ouniatedieb in 4.6 25.8 
Denmark  .....ccccccccccccce 26.8 8.5 
Sweden and Norway ....... 19.8 9.8 


er ee ee 

In 1907 the ports were entered by 8,571 ships 
of 2,490,578 tons (926,191 Finnish, 207,572 Rus- 
sian), and cleared by 8,367 ships, of 2,471,366 
tons (918,724 Finnish, 197,392 Russian). The 
merchant marine consisted on Jan. 1, 1908 of 
393 steamers, of 60,784 tons, and 2,652 sailing 
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vessels, of 304,660 tons. The length of railway 
in Jan., 1908, was 2,072 miles, over nine-tenths 
being owned by the State. In April, 1907, the 
Swedish Parliament granted the money for a 
railway to the Finnish frontier, to be completed 
in three or four years. In Nov., 1908, the Fin- 
nish Senate assigned 2.500,000 rubles (1 ruble= 
51.5 cents) for connecting the Russian and Fin- 
nish Railway systems. 

GOVERNMENT. The Emperor of Russia is 
Grand Duke of Finland. The old national Par- 
liament, consisting of representatives of the 
nobles, clergy, burghers, and peasants, was abol- 
ished in 1907. The new unicameral Diet con- 
sists of 200 members, elected by direct and uni- 
versal suffrage, without distinction of sex. Every 
citizen entitled to vote is eligible to the Diet. 
At the first election, in 1907, 22 women were 
elected as members of the Diet. Proportional 
representation is provided for. The Diet lasts 
for three years, unless sooner dissolved by the 
Grand Duke. The executive, at the head ef 
which are the Russian Secretary of State for 
Finland and the Governor-General, is respon- 
sible to the Grand Duke as well as to the Diet. 
The Diet cannot change the fundamental laws, 
nor may it legislate in regard to land and sea 
defense. Finland is included in the St. Peters- 
burg military district. The Governor-General 
in 1908 was Gen. W. A. Boeckmann. 

FINANCE. In 1907 the revenue amounted to 
134,382,249 marks, and the expenditure to 130,- 
340,191 marks. The principal sources of revenue 
were: State lands and forests, 11,151,124 marks; 
railways, 39,594,833; direct taxes, 6,151,256; 
customs, 49,212,609; excise, 8,195,395; posts, 5,- 
897,467. The principal items of expenditure were: 
Civil list, 375,900 marks; justice and prisons, 
4,266,663; worship and public instruction, 12,- 
267,922; communications, 40,733,484; military 
affairs, 180,501; public debt, 6,259,412. The 
public debt stood on Jan. 1, 1908, at 137,516,- 
878 marks. For history during 1908, see 
RUSSIA. 


FIRE INSURANCE. See INSURANCE. 


FIRE PROTECTION, Monicrpat. The con- 
struction, extension, and test of high-pressure 
independent or auxiliary systems of water 
mains for fire protection was a striking feature 
of the year, 1908, as by many the completion 
of New York’s high-pressure systems for the ° 
business district of Brooklyn and the down- 
town portion of Manhattan was considered to 
have marked an epoch in fire-fighting, and the 
increased use of the central high power pump- 
ing station to supplant or as auxiliary to the 
mobile fire engines furnished to the city muci 
needed protection. So successful has the high- 
pressure system of Philadelphia, the first large 
system of auxiliary mains for fire purposes ex- 
clusively, proved, that during the year bonds to 
the amount of $500,000 were issued for its exten- 
sion in the northeast part of the city. In San 
Francisco the very complete scheme for a system 
of elevated storage reservoirs, distributing reser- 
voirs, and a high-pressure distribution system 
developed in 1907 was duly approved, and bonds 
were issued to enable the work to be com- 
menced. 

In a number of other American cities high- 
pressure systems of greater or less size and 
capacity were either in operation or were con- 
templated and where such systems of inde- 
pendent mains are supplied by fire boats, there 


Test of hydrants and hose lines with high pressure 


Allis-Chalmers multi-stage centrifugal pumps driven by induction motors installed in 
Oliver Strect Station, Borough of Manhattan 
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was a movement to have independent stations 
of permanent character substituted. In New York 
centrifugal pumps direct connected to alternating 
current induction motors were used and current 
supplied by the Edison companies under the 
terms of yearly coniracts, a fixed sum being paid 
for reservation of power and a rate for current 
actually consumed. The Brooklyn system was 
the first to be completed and protects the busi- 
ness and manufacturing parts of that borough, 
a district lying along the East River from Erie 
Basin to the Navy Yard, varying in width from 
a mile to a few hundred feet and about three 
miles in length, amounting to 1,360 acres. Hera 
a carefully planned network of over 22 miles of 
mains have beein laid, on which are placed 
at frequent intervals special high-presure hy- 
drants, while a number of telephone boxes con- 
nects fire headquarters and the pumping sta- 
tions with the individual hydrants. There are 
two pumping stations, one with five units, each 
capable of pumping 3,000 gallons per minuts 
against a pressure of 300 pounds, located near 
the East River at Jerolamon and Furman 
Streets and connecting with the river by an 
underground intake so as to use salt water in 
case of an emergency, while the second or re- 
serve station is located at St. Edwards and 
Willoughby streets and contains three similar 
units. 
In Manhattan the installation naturally was 
more extensive and was designed to protect 
that part of the city between the North River, 
23rd street, Second avenue and East Broadway, 
and Chambers street, a territory aggregating 
1,454 acres. In this district were laid 265,00) 
feet of extra heavy mains tested at the factory 
to 600 pounds to tne square inch, and in the 
trench with joints, valves, and -hydrants to a 
pressure of 450 pounds. Of the pipe laid, 36,- 
000 feet was 24 inches in diameter, 30,000 feet 
20 inches, 47,000 feet 16 inches, and 152,000 
feet of 12 inch. The mains of larger size natur- 
ally were used to bound the protected area, 
while parallel and intersecting mains not only 
provide for maximum amount of circulation 
but afford sufficient water at any point in the 
district. On the mains at such intervals that 
there is always one within at least 400 feet 
of any building in the district, 1,272 hydrants 
have been placed, or one hydrant per acre and 
one to every 210 linear feet of main, while in 
boxes convenient to each hydrant are tele- 
phones connecting with the pumping stations. 
The contract cost of laying the mains and in- 
stalling the distribution system was $2,824,- 
282.75, or an average cost of $2000 per acre 
of territory protected, or $11 per linear foot 
of main. The pressure, which may amount to 
as much as 3v0 pounds to the square inch, is sup- 
plied from pumping stations at West and Ganse- 
voort streets, and at South and Oliver streets, 
where two stations of similar size and design are 
locat-d at favorably placed points outside of the 
region of high risk. Each station was equipped 
with five units, centrifugal pumps, direct con- 
nected with induction motors supplied with al- 
peli current by the Edison Company. The 
combined capacity of the two stations was over 
30,000 gallons per minute at a pressure of 300 
pounds available at any place in the district. 
During the summer the system was put in use 
and special hose and hose wagons were concen- 
trated in the district. Three engine companies 
were transformed into special high-pressure hose 
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companies and the engines were transferred up- 
town, while all the companies were given 
special strong hose and were trained in the use 
of the high pressure, which though effective 
presented many novelties and some uncertain- 
ties. In general it was a pronounced success, 
and it was considered that the day of three 
alarm fires and lack of water had passed, but 
on two occasions, namely at fires at Walker 
and at Grand streets, the system failed tempor- 
arily and the fires were permitted to get some 
headway, though quenched before they became 
large conflagrations. In all other cases the high 
pressure performed in the main satisfactorily, 
notwithstanding the fact that on occasions the 
lack of familiarity of the firemen with the 
apparatus was apparent. The _ high-pressure 
system now removes the danger of a large and 
destructive conflagration in the lower part of 
the city and on the strength of its work dur- 
ing the first few months of its use an appro- 
priation was made for its extension from Cham- 
bers street north to East Houston street. Fresh 
or city water is used ordinarily by the pump- 
ing stations, but each is supplied with a salt 
water intake extending to the river so that an 
unlimited supply is available in case of failure 
of the city water or in the event of a large 
conflagration. The installation of the high- 
pressure system in New York and Brooklyn was 
followed by considerable reductions in insurance 
rates, varying in the different zones and bor- 
oughs. The reductions in New York City 
amounting to 10 and 5 per cent. it was said 
aggregated $400,000 per annum. The high-pres- 
sure mains extend to the bulkheads on the river 
front and connection can be established with the 
powerful pumps of the fleet of fireboats, which 
during the year was increased by the addition of 
two new and more powerful boats. Two large 
fireboats also were added to the Chicago fire 
department and were supplied with electrically 
driven rotary pumps, the dynamos being driven 
by steam turbines. 

A matter of increased interest during the 
year was the increased use of motor fire ap- 
paratus, aside from high speed motor cars for 
chiefs of departments, particularly in the smaller 
cities. These automobile vehicles were adopted 
to secure increased speed and radius of action, 
and carried their chemical tanks with small 
amount of chemical hose or small pumps, to 
which the driving motors of the automobile 
could be connected. These extremely mobile 
vehicles with a crew of five or more men, could 
be sent out immediately on receipt of an alarm, 
and often by their prompt arrival put out an 
incipient fire. In some cases the apparatus 
carried scaling ladders and other devices, while 
at the end of the year a large, high-powered 
truck for the high pressure service of New York 
City, capable of carrying forty lengths of the 
heaviest hose, was under construction. 

FISHER, ANpREw. An Australian political 
leader, premier of Australia, born at Cross- 
house, Kilmarnock, Scotland, on Aug. 29, 1862. 
He was educated at Crosshouse, and at the age 
of twenty-three went to Queensland, Australia. 
In 1893 he was elected to the Australian 
Parliament. He subsequently served as minis- 
ter of railways; was a member of the first 
Commonwealth Parliament; and was for a time 
Minister for Trade and Customs. On Nov. 12, 
1908, he formed a new ministry, in which he 
is premier and treasurer. | 
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FISHERIES. The YEAR Boox for 1907 
referred to the research work carried on at the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries Laboratory 
at Woods Hole, Mass. A more complete report 
of this work appeared in May, 1908, published 
by the Director of the laboratory, Dr. F. B. 
Sumner. A comprehensive biological survey of 
the region, including preparation of an anno- 
tated list of the fauna and flora of the neighbor- 
ing waters, and extensive determinations of tem- 
perature and density, was nearly finished, some 
of these researches having been continued into 
the spring of 1908. Experiments were continued 
on the determination of the palatability and food 
value of the smooth dog-fish, the squid, and the 
mussel. It appeared that the “gas bubble” di- 
sease which had proved so annoying to fish in 
confinement, is probably due to excess of air in 
the water, rather than a bacterial infection. 
Accordingly a “deaérator” apparatus was de- 
vised for use with the water supply to aquaria, 
and this promised to remove this particular 
annoyance. 

FISHERIES Conaress. The Fourth Interna- 
tional Fisheries Congress met in Washington, 
Sept. 23d to 25th, 1908. Delegates were pres- 
ent from nearly every State in the Union, and 
from about twenty foreign countries. The 
principal subjects discussed were international 
fisheries regulations, descriptions of apparatus 
for hatching and transporting fish, the utili- 
zation for food of products such as dog-fish 
and mussels, not now commonly used, and the 
protection, in the United States, of lobsters on 
the Atlantic coast and of white fish on the 
Great Lakes. Mr. Ayson, of New Zealand, re- 
ported that steel-head trout, imported from 
America about twenty-tive years ago, were ex- 
tremely abundant there, and that Chinook sal- 
mon, planted between 1901 and 1907, were well 
established. Prizes for contributions on special 
subjects were awarded to eleven competitors. 

The life history of the common eel has been 
very little understood, though, it was shown in 
1897 by Grassi and Calandruccio that a pel- 
agic form peenousy called Leptocephalus was 
in reality the young of this fish. Additional in- 
formation was obtained and published through 
the researches of the Danish Fisheries Bureau. 
Spawning apparently takes place in very deep 
water, but the process has never been observed. 
The first indication of the young brood is when 
the Leptocephalus larva appears during May, 
in regions where the total depth of the water 
in 100 metres of more. ‘the larve swim at 
the surface during the night, sinking to a depth 
of 100 meters or so during the day. The period 
of metamorphosis lasts about a year, during 
which time the animal takes no food, so that 
it gets progressively smaller and changes from 
the flat, ribbon like original form to the rounded 
“elver” which begins to ascend the rivers. The 
Danish Commission for the study of the Sea 
reported on the growth of the plaice, showing 
that this differs in amount in different locali- 
ties. The Norwegian herring investigations 
were carried on by the Michael Sars, the vessel 
engaged in international investigations. The 
age of herrings, according to this report, is 
determined by the number of rings on the 
scales rather than by absolute size, the latter 
varying in different localities, being greater in 
fish living in open sea than in those living in 
sheltered localities. 
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The British Committee appointed to inquire 
into the scientific and statistical investigation 
now being carried on in relation to the fishing 
industry presented a report recommending, 
among other things, the following: The continu- 
ance of international coéperation in scientific 
and statistical investigations upon a definite 
and permanent basis; the continuance of the 
annual grant of £1,000 to the Marine Biological 
Association of the United Kingdom; and the 
establishment of a central council for the United 
Kingdom, which should have power to arrange 
for such scientific and statistical investigation 
as shall be considered desirable for the inter- 
ests of the fisheries of the kingdom, and to ad- 
minister such funds as may be voted by Parlia- 
ment for the purpose of such inquiries. 

In the United States the sturgeon was report- 
ed as approaching extinction. For a time it 
was regarded as a pest by the fisherman, who 
killed it whenever they could, and the more re- 
cent utilization of the eggs for the manufacture 
of caviare decreased the numbers very consider- 
ably. Several States considered measures of pro- 
tection, but thus far owing to lack of uniformi- 
ty in the laws of different States, little good 
had been done by legislation. 

The British North Sea Fisheries Commission 
published in 1908 its report on the work cover- 
ing the time from 1904 to 1905. It was dis- 
covered in 1899, by Reibisch, that the concen- 
tric rings in the otolith of a fish indicate its 
age, and this method was employed in determin- 
ing the growth of the plaice. The older fish 
are found in deeper water. The female is 
longer lived than the male, those eight years old 
and upward being 91 per cent. females. The 
young of all fish feed on crustaceans, and com- 
petition between them is very keen. As they 
grow older, however, each species of fish limits 
itself to one species of crustacean. 

The report for 1907 of the Lancashire Sea 
Fisheries Hatchery appeared in 1908. Consid- 
erable work was done on the migration of the 
plaice, and the study of the plankton of the Isle 
of Man. From the latter study it was observed 
that the zone of most abundant life is not at 
the surface, but at a depth of several fathoms. 
An important part of the report was a mono- 
graph on Cancer, the edible crab, which con- 
tained a good deal of information hitherto in- 
accessible to the ordinary reader on the biology 
of this form. The value of the crab fisheries 
on the coasts of Engiand and Wales was re- 
ported as nearly £60,000 annually. 


FITHIAN, Epwarp. An American naval of- 
ficer, died on August 29, 1908. He was born in 
New Jersey on December 13, 1820; became third 
assistant engineer in the United States Navy in 
1848; was promoted to second assistant engineer 
in 1851; and advanced to chief engineer in 1859. 
During the Civil War he served on the Roanoke, 
and was for a time stationed at New York City. 
His frigate, the Susquehanna, accompanied Com- 
modore Perry’s expedition to open the ports of 
Japan, and was also the escort of the Ntagara, 
when the first attempt was made to lay the At- 
lantic cable. In 1882 Captain Fithian retired, 
and in 1906, in recognition of his service during 
the Civil War he was made rear-admiral and 
placed on the retired list with that rank. 


FLAX. During the three years 1906-1908, 
the production of flaxseed in this country varied 
but little. In 1908 2,679,000 acres of flax were 
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grown and this area produced 25,805,000 bushels 
of seed. The crop of flax grown for fibre in the 
United States is a negligible quantity. The aver- 
age yield of seed was 9.6 bushels per acre, the 
average price per bushel on December I, $1,184, 
and the total value on the same date $30,577,000. 
While acreage and yield did not vary much, the 
price per bushel showed marked fluctuations. In 
1907 the average bushel price on December 1 was 
95.6 cents, and in 1906 101.3 cents. The average 
price for 1908 was the highest recorded since 
1906, and the total value of the crop was the 
largest since 1902, when the Department of Agri- 
culture began publishing more complete statistics 
on the crop. As in former years North Dakota 
ranked first with a total yield of 13,770,000 
bushels, followed by South Dakota with 5,885,- 
000 bushels, and Minnesota with 4,526,000 bush- 
els. The aggregate production of these three 
States, amounting to 24,181,000 bushels, repre- 
sented about 94 per cent. of the total production 
for the entire country. Of the ten States report- 
ing yields of flaxseed the highest average yield, 
sixteen bushels per acre, was secured in Wiscou- 
sin, and the lowest, six bushels per acre, in 
Oklahoma. The average yield for North Dakota 
was only nine bushels per acre. Kansas and 
Nevada also report low average yields. 

In 1906 the world’s production of flaxseed was 
only 87,541,000 bushels, as compared with ap- 
proximately 100,000,000 bushels the year before. 
The same year Argentina, which for several 
years previous had produced more flaxseed than 
the United States, ranked second in the world’s 
production, the United States standing first and 
European Russia third. These three countries 

roduced about 77 per cent. of the world’s crop. 

he world’s flax fibre production is limited 
Europe and Asia. The yield of fibre in 1906 
amounted to 1,846,235,000 pounds, and of this 
quantity Europe furnished 1,790,021,000 pounds, 
to which European Russia contributed 1,450,930,- 
000 pounds, and Austria-Hungary, ranking next 
in importance, 164,620,000 pounds. These coun- 
tries were followed by France with 46,109,000 

unds, Italy with 41,917,000 and Ireland and 

lgium with 26,934,000 and 26,843,000 pounds, 
respectively. 

Although the United States at present pro- 
duces only flaxseed, an{effort was made by the 
experiment station to create an interest also in 
growing the crop for fibre. For this purpose it 
is necessary to develop fibre-producing varieties 
adapted to our conditions. The Michigan experi- 
ment station dropped its work with flax for seed 
production and was developing strains for fibre 
growing. About 250 plats of fibre flax were 
being grown, and each year the seed of those plats 
only which produce the tallest and finest stems 
was saved for further trial. The best varieties 
of seed flax tested in 1905 and 1906 by the Kan- 
sas experiment station ranged in yield from 9.15 
to 11.58 bushels per acre. The best average 
yield of seed was secured by seeding at the rate 
of three pecks per acre, while the thickest sown 
flax, five pecks of seed per acre, produced the 
largest quantity of straw, 4,723 pounds per 
acre. 

FLETCHER, James. An _ English-Canadian 
botanist, died on November 9, 1908. He was 
born near Wrotham, Kent, England, on March 
28, 1852, was educated at King’s School, Roches- 
ter, and in 1874 went to Canada. He was then 
Dominion Entomologist to the Department of 
Agriculture until in 1887 he was appointed 
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Entomologist and Botanist to the Dominion Ex- 
perimental Farms at Ottawa. In the same year 
he became assistant editor of the Canadian 
Entomologist. Of the Ottawa Field Naturalists’ 
Club he was the organizer and president. In 
1886 he was elected a fellow of the Linnean So- 
ciety of London, and he was the leading spirit of 
the Botanical Club of Canada. His energetic 
and successful work in devising ways of ex- 
terminating harmful insects got for him the 
name of “the farmer’s friend” throughout Can- 
ada. In botany he made an especial study of 
aquatic forms and violets. He had published a 
“Flora Ottawaensis” in the Transactions of the 
Ottawa Field Club, vols. 1-V (1880-84), and 
continued that subject in the Ottawa Naturalist, 
vols. II-VII (1888 and afterwards). 


FLORIDA. The southernmost State of the 
American Union. Its total area is 56,666 square 
miles, of which 3,085 square miles are occupied 
by lakes, rivers, and ponds. According to the 
Federal census of 1900 the population was 528,- 
542, and by the State census of 1905, 612,541. 
According to the Federal estimate of 1908 the 
population in that year was 662,942. The Pop: 
ulation of the largest cities in 1905 was: Jack- 
sonville, 35,301; Tampa, 22,823; Pensacola, 24,- 
850; Key West, 20,498. 

MINERAL PRODUCTION. The legislature of 1907 
authorized a ftate Geological Survey. Work 
was begun in 1907 and was vigorously pursued 
until 1908. The leading industry of Florida 
is phosphate mining. From 1888, the beginning 
of actual mining, to the beginning of 1908, 12,- 
000,000 tons of phosphate to the value of $48,- 
000,000, were obtained from Florida fields. The 
amount produced in 1907 was 1,386,578 long 
tons, valued at over $6,500,000. Among other 
minerals which are mined {n large quantities 
are clay, including plastic, kaolin, and brick-mak- 
ing clays, fullers’ earth, lime, and cement. Kaolin 
was mined in 1907 to the value of $97,690 from 
19,615 tons. The production of fullers’ earth 
in 1907 was 24,148 short tons, valued at $235.443, 
Road-making materials, including flint, chert, 
and road-making clays, are also found in the 
State. In 1907 native sulphur was found in 
Florida, a large mass estimated to weigh two 
tons having been brought up from the pit of the 
Dutton Phosphate Company of Floral City. In 
1907, 43.430 gallons of mineral water, valued 
at $12,378, were produced. According to figures 
by the United States Geological Survey, from 
whose reports the statistics given above are 
taken, the value of the total mineral production 
of the State in 1907 was $7,365,754, as compared 
with $6,395,825 in 1906. 

AGRICULTURE AND STOCK RaIsING. -The acre- 
age, production, and value of the principal cropa 
in 1908 were as follows, according to the figures 
of the United States Department of Agriculture: 
Corn, 6.584.000 bushels, valued at $3,309,000 
from 627,000 acres; oats, 425,000 bushels, valued 
at $313,000 from 30,000 acres; rice, 50,000 bush- 
els, valued at $46,000 from 2,000 acres; potatoes, 
415,000 bushels, valued at $560,000 from 5,000 
acres; hay, 26,000 tons, valued at $385,000, from 
19.000 acres; tobacco, 5,568,750 pounds, valued 
at $949.662, from 5.625 acres. The cotton crop 
of 1908-9 was estimated at 61,000 bales, which is 
slightly less than the crop for 1907-8, which 
was 64,000 bales. The production has steadily 
fallen from 1904, when the crop was 80,551 
bales. The number of farm animals in 1908 
was as follows: Horses, 54,000; mules, 20,000; 
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dairy cows, 93,000; other cattle, 691,000; sheep, 
99,000; swine, 447,000. The number of horses 
and all classes of cattle have increased consider- 
ably in the last few years. The estimated value 
of the wool clip in 1908 was $72,000. 

MANUFACTURES. Florida made very consider- 
able progress in manufacturing from 1900 to 
1905, though still unimportant as a manufac- 
ete State. The census of 1905, including all 
establishments classed as factories, showed 1,413 
such, with $32,971,982 capital, an average of 
42,091 wage-earners, and products valued at 
$50,298,290. These four items were, respectively, 
10.8, 28.4, 18.7, and 47.1 per cent. larger than 
in 1900. Of the wage-earners only 2,098 were 
women at least sixteen years of age, and only 
337 were children under sixteen. The value of 
the products of leading industries in 1905 was 
as follows: Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, $16,- 
764,276; lumber and timber products, $10,901,- 
650; turpentine and resin, $9,901,905; planing 
mill products, $1,690,455; and fertilizers, $1,- 
590,371. The manufacture of cigars and cigar- 
ettes made the notable increase of 56.2 per cent. 
in value of products from 1900 to 1905. Lumber 
and timber products increased very little, but 
the value of turpentine and resin increased 53.1 

er cent. In this industry Florida ranked first 

in 1905. The quantity of spirits of turpentine 
produced in 1905 was 12,872,869 gallons, and 
the quantity of resin was 1,445,902 barrels of 
280 pounds each. Both of these products in- 
creased greatly in market price during the five 
years. Tampa was credited with $11,264,123 
in value of products in 1905, Jacksonville with 
$5,340,264, Key West with $4,254,024, and Pen- 
sacola with $1,936,751. 

EpucaTion. According to the biennial re- 
port of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for the two years ending June 30, 1908, 
the total school population of the State is esti- 
mated at 224,677. The total enrollment of all 
pupils in all the public schools for the period 
was 134,722, thus showing that only about 60 
per cent of the children of legal school age were 
enrolled in the public schools. Of the number 
enrolled only about 70 per cent., or 94,987, were 
in average daily attendance. The average length 
of the school term in the State for the scholastic 
year was 5.4 months. The average monthly 
salary of teachers in $44.69 for a term of 5.4 
months. The State has no compulsory attend- 
ance law, although attempts have been made to 
pass such a law through the legislature for sev- 
eral years. The Superintendent of Education 
in his report urges the passage of an optional 
compulsory attendance law, by which compulsory 
education shall be allowed in such counties as 
desire it. The Legislature of 1907 passed a 
law regulating the salaries of county superin- 
tendents of public instruction, establishing a 
graduated system of salaries, panei from $600 
a year aS a minimum to $2,400. he average 
monthly salary of the county superintendents 
for the year 1907-8 was $1,129. This measure 
has been found valuable in securing the services 
of competent men for their whole time. 

FINANCE. The report of the treasurer for the 
fiscal year ending December 31, 1907. showed a 
balance on hand January 1, 1907, of $120,777.28. 
The receipts for the year, including this balance, 
were $939,717.88; the expenditures for the year 
were $892.204.25, leaving a balance January }?, 
1908, of $47,513.63. The receipts of the one 
mill school fund for the fiscal year 1907 were 
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$151,759.42; the expenditures, $142,486.66, leav- 
ing a balance January 1, 1908, of $9,272.76. The 
receipts of the pension tax fund for the fiscal 
year 1907 were $611,930.93; the expenditures, 
$354,653.17, leaving a balance on hand January 
1, 1908, of $257,277.76. The receipts of the 
States convict fund for the fiscal year 1907 
were $304,218.64; and the expenditures, $241,- 
234.64, leaving a balance on January 1, 1908, 
of $62,984. 

POLITICAL CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS. On 
June 16th the Democratic primary elections were 
held, in which candidates for United States Sen- 
ator, Governor, and Railroad Commissioner were 
chosen. Governor Broward was defeated for the 
Senatorship by Duncan U. Fletcher, of Jack- 
sonville. Albert W. Gilchrist, who was the local 
option candidate, won the nomination for Gov- 
ernor. The prohibition issue figured largely in 
the election. William James Bryan, who was 
appointed to the Senate in 1907, died on March 
21, 1908, and Governor Broward appointed Wil- 
liam Hall Milton, of Marianna, to succeed him. 
Mr. Milton’s appointment was for the unexpired 
term of Senator Mallory, which had been pre- 
viously filled by the appointment of Mr. Bryan. 
In the election of November 3, the vote for 
the National ticket was as follows: Bryan, 
31,104; Taft, 9,923; Chafin, 1,356; Debs, 3,747; 
Watson, 1,946; Hisgen, 553. For Governor, Gil- 
christ (Dem.), received 33,036 votes; Cheney 
(Rep.), 6,453; Pettigrew (Soc.), 2,427. 

OTHER EveENTS. A stubborn street railway 
strike broke out in Pensacola in April and riot- 
ing was carried on to such an extent that 
troops were ordered to the city on April 12th. 
The conflicts arose among the striking employees 
of the railroad and strike-breakers imported to 
take their places. See Strikes.) On March 
Ist a fire destroyed eighteen and one-half city 
blocks in Tampa and destroyed 308 buildings, 
rendering 1,200 persons homeless. The _ loss 
amounted to $600,000. Among the buildings 
burned were several large tobacco factories. 

StaTe OFFIcERS. Governor, Albert W. Gil- 
christ; Secretary of State, H. C. Crawford; 
Treasurer, W. V. Knott; Comptroller, A. C. 
Croom; Attorney-General, Park M. Trammell; 
Auditor, Ernest Amos; Adjutant General, J. C. 
R. Foster; Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
W. M. Holloway; Commissioner of Agriculture, 
B. E. MeLin—all Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, T. 
M. Shackelford; Associate Justices, W. A. 
Hocker, R. F. Taylor, J. B. Whitfield, Chas. B. 
Parkhill and R. S. Cockrell; Clerk, Milton H. 
Mabry—all Democrats. 

The Legislature of 1908 was composed of 
thirty-two Democrats in the Senate, and sixty- 
eight Democrats and one Socialist in the House. 
The State representation in Congress will be 
found in the article UNrTEep STATES, section Con- 
gress. 


FLUORESCEIN. An _ orange-red wder, 
prepared by the fusion of phthalic anhydride 
and resorcinol. It is known chemically as dioxy- 
fluoran and has the formula C#° H!* O*. The 
sodium salt of fluorescein is used by ophthal- 
mologists for the detection of minute foreign 
bodies embedded in the cornea, and the diagnosis 
of cornea lesions. Ulcers or areas of the cornea 
which have suffered a loss of epithelium will 
stain green and remain so for a time when 
treated with a weak solution of fluorescein. 
while the normal cornea] surface will show no 
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change. Foreign bodies become surrounded by 
a green ring and thus become more visible. 
Uleers of the conjunctiva are stained yellow. 

FOLK LORE SOCIETY, AMERICAN: See 
ANTHEOPOLOGY. 


FOOD AND NUTRITION. Foon Inspec- 
TIon. The National Food and Drugs Act of 
June 30, 1906, which forbids the importation 
into or exportation from the United States, the 
introduction into interstate commerce and the 
manufacture and sale in the District of Columbia 
and the Territories, of misbranded or adulterated 
food and drugs, received vigorous enforcement 
during the year 1908. The corps of inspectors 
who procure samples for analysis and informa- 
tion regarding the manufacture and sale of food 
and drugs was increased to thirty-nine. Addi- 
tional branch laboratories for the examination 
of these products were opened at Honolulu, 
Nashville, Omaha, Pittsburg, and St. Louis, 
making a total of twenty-one of these labora- 
tories in addition to the main laboratory of the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, at Washington, D. C. Approximately 
13,400 samples were collected during the year. 
Of these 814, which were found to be adulter- 
ated or misbranded, were reported to the Board 
of Food and Drug Inspection of the Department 
of Agriculture for preliminary hearing prior to 
referring them to the respective district attor- 
neys for prosecution. Of the 135 cases actually 
pending during the year, fourteen criminal cases 
resulted in conviction with fines ranging from 
$5 to $700 and costs, and fourteen seizure and 
condemnation cases resulted in forfeiture and 
condemnation of the goods. 
1908 not a single decision had been adverse to 
the government, and very great improvement in 
trade practices was effected in many lines of 
goods, manufacturers and jobbers as a class 
evineing a willingness to codperate in the en- 
forcement of the law. Under the national law 
the establishment of food standards is largely 
delegated to the Secretaries of Agriculture, 
‘Treasury, and Commerce and Labor, and the de- 
tails of enforcement to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. A number of food inspection decisions 
were issued by the Department of Agriculture 
during the year, these being mainly rulings as 
to the use of quantities and labels, the use of 
dyes and preservatives, and similar details. Ex- 
ception being taken by certain commercial inter- 
ests to some of the earlier decisions, notably those 
Telating to the addition to food of benzoate of 
soda and sulphur dioxid, a Referee Board of Con- 
sulting Experts, headed by President Ira Rem- 
sen, of Johns Hopkins University, was appointed 
by President Roosevelt to render final decision 
both as to the wholesomeness of these substances 
and as to other matters of controversy. Pend- 
ing action by this board, the use of benzoate 
of soda, in amounts not to exceed one-tenth of 
1 per cent., and of sulphur dioxid in ordinarv 
amounts was permitted in goods to which they 
had commonly been added, provided the foods 
Were properly labelled to show the addition of 
these substances. The importation of foods 
greened with copper salts was entirely prohibited 
after January 1, 1909, and the use of nitrogen 
oxids for the bleaching of flour was prohibited 
after June 10, 1909, except in exports to certain 
countries, 

The various State pure food laws were for the 
Most part vigorously enforced, a great advance in 
public sentiment being clearly apparent. There 
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seemed to be a distinct tendency to extend gov- 
ernmental regulation to such matters as mis- 
branding as to the weight or volume of pack- 
ages, the sanitary conditions under which food 
products are prepared, and in general the cleanli- 
ness and wholesomeness, as well as the purity 
of food and dairy products. An International 
Congress for the Repression of Adulteration of 
Alimentary and Pharmaceutical Products was 
held at Geneva, Switzerland, in September. About 
400 delegates were in attendance, mainly from 
France, but also representing twenty-eight other 
nations. The chief business of the Congress was 
the formulating of definitions of standard food 
and drug products for adoption as an interna- 
tional “codex alimentarius” with a view to se- 
curing greater uniformity. An International 
Food Congress was also held at Ghent in Novem- 
ber, at which particular attention was given to 
methods of analysis and related topics. 

PROGRESS IN NUTRITION STupIEs. In connec- 
tion with the administration of the various pure 
food laws, a large number of special investiga- 
tions were conducted. Among these may be cited 
the extended studies by the Department of Agri- 
culture and several experiment stations of the 
practice of bleaching certain grades of flour with 
nitrogen peroxid to produce a whiter product, 
such as seems to be demanded by many consum- 
ers. A series of digestion experiments was re- 
ported by Snyder, in which no difference what- 
ever was observed in the completeness of diges- 
tion by healthy men of breads made from 
bleached and unbleached flours. Regarding the 
propriety of the practice there has been much 
difference of opinion among authorities. Exper- 
iments with preservatives were reported by 
Wiley, in which healthy young men were used 
as subjects. In experiments to test the effect 
of benzoic acid and benzoate of soda, data were 
obtained as to variations in body weight, com- 
position and character of the excretory products, 
balance of income and outgo of sulphur, phos- 
phorus and nitrogen, microscopic characteristics 
of the blood and urine and similar details, from 
which it was concluded that the administration 
of either benzoic acid or benzoate of soda ts 
highly objectionable and produces a very serious 
disturbance of the metabolic functions, attended 
with injury to digestion and health. Similar 
experiments with sulphurous acid and sulphites 
led to the conclusion that these aubstances are 
likewise objectionable. Experiments were also 
conducted at the University of Illinois with spe- 
cial reference to the use of saltpetre in meat 
products and by the United States Referee Board 
on Foods on benzoate of soda. 

Considerable progrees was made along the line 
of preparing food products without preservatives. 
Methods were devised for preparing tomato 
ketchup, apple and grape juices, and canned 
peas, and there were also experiments in the 
drying of fruits. It was claimed that the neces- 
sity for the employment of preservatives was 
much over-estimated and that by proper pre- 
cautions their use could be much restricted. 
A study of commercial] meat extracts and similar 
preparations indicated that the nutritive value 
of this class of foods is rather limited, repre- 
senting to only a partial degree that of the 
beef or other meat from which derived, but they 
are believed to possess considerable stimulating 
qualities and are also often useful on account 
of their flavoring properties. 
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Interest in food problems, especially from the 
standpoint of public health, received a notable 
impetus from the International Congress on 
Tuberculosis held in Washington, September 21 
to October 12, at which much attention was 
devoted to questions dealing with the safeguard- 
ing of the milk and meat supply. A large 
amount of illustrative material was on exhi- 
bition in Washington and later in New York, 
and visited by thousands of people, which dealt 
not only with the specific prevention and treat- 
ment of tuberculosis, but also included many ex- 
hibits of practical application to everyday life. 
During the Congress, a model dairy was in daily 
operation, the milk from which repeatedly gave 
extremely low bacterial counts under conditions 
believed to be within easy access of the average 
producer. 

Efforts to obtain additional national assis- 
tance in questions pertaining. to public health 
_ were continued during the year under the leader- 
ship of the Committee of One Hundred on Pub- 
lic Health, which, together with the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
American Health League, and the National Leg- 
islative Conference of the American Medical As- 
sociation, held an important symposium on public 
health in December in Baltimore. The matter 
of Federal action was formally brought to the 
attention of Congress by President Roosevelt in 
his annua] message, in which he recommended 
the concentration under a single Executive De- 
partment of the work of the various government 
bureaus, such as the pure food and meat inspec- 
tion service of the Department of Agriculture 
and the studies of the Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service of the Treasury Department, 
which are now carried on along independent 
lines. 

A special laboratory building for nutrition 
research was completed in Boston for the Car- 
negie Institution. This was equipped with a 
number of respiration calorimeters and accessory 
apparatus, whereby complete records may be 
obtained for days at a time of the income to 
and outgo from the human body of matter and 
energy, together with accurate data as to changes 
in body weight, body temperature, pulse rate, 
respiration, etc. Elaborate metabolism investi- 
gations were begun dealing with both physiologi- 
cal and pathological conditions. The first respi- 
ration calorimeter ever built in the United States, 
formerly at Wesleyan University, was re-located 
in one of the new laboratory buildings of the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington and 
entirely reconstructed for use in studies of the 
nutritive value of agricultural products used for 
human food and of methods for their more effec- 
tive utilization. 

A course in biochemistry was added to the 
curriculum of the Graduate School of Agricul- 
ture at its 1908 session. Lectures and seminars 
of the highest interest from the standpoint of 
human and animal physiology and nutrition were 
given by several authorities from this country 
and Dr. N. Ztintz, of Berlin. Following a con- 
ference of those in attendance on these courses 
the American Society of Animal Nutrition was 
organized in November by agricultural college 
and experiment station workers with a view to 
improving the quality of investigation in animal 
nutrition and to promoting more systematic and 
better correlated study of its problems. 

The question of the food requirements of the 
human body continued to be vigorously diseussed 
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during the year, especially those phases bearing 
on the needs for protein and energy. One of the 
most important contributions to the subject 
was made by Captain D. McKay, professor of 
physiology of the Medica] College of Calcutta, 
as to the metabolism of Bengalis. The Ben- 
galis, who are descended from a race of the same 
general physique as Europeans, have accustomed 
themselves to a diet supplying only about one- 
third the quantity of protein usually considered 
to be most desirable. The researches reported 
indicate, however, that although the feasibility 
of maintaining the body for long periods of time 
in nitrogenous equilibrium on such low protein 
diets as have been recently advocated has been 
demonstrated, this is done at the cost of reduced 
physical development and efficiency and with in- 
creased susceptibility to certain diseases. 

The subject of food and dietetics in its relation 
to home economics received much attention dur- 
ing 1908. In addition to regular undergraduate 
courses in home economics in about twenty-five 
agricultural colleges and similar institutions, a 
second session of the Graduate School of Home 
Economics was held at Ithaca, N. Y., July 13-24, 
in connection with the Graduate School of Agri- 
culture. Brief extension courses on foods and 
other household questions were arranged for far- 
mers’ wives by several institutions. The de- 
partment of household science of the University 
of Illinois offered a summer course at one of the 
Chautauqua assemblies, using tents furnished 
as a series Of model rooms. Another innovation 
was a ten-day course in domestic science at the 
National Corn Exchange at Omaha, Neb., in 
which daily demonstrations and lectures were 
given to a regular class of sixty young women, 
but open to the general public. As an outgrowth 
of the Lake Placid Conference of Home Econo- 
mics, which since 1899 has held annual meetings 
for the furtherance of work in home economies, 
an American Association of Home Economics 
was organized in Washington December 31, with 
an initial membership of over 800. 

Cost oF Foop. Retail prices of food, as of 
most other commodities, continued to advance 
during the year. Data were published by the 
United States Bureau of Labor showing that for 
1907 retail prices of food were 4.2 per cent. 
higher than in 1906 and that in December, 1907, 
prices were 25 per cent. higher than the average 
for the ten-year period 1890-1899. The advance 
was most marked during the year in flour, corn 
meal, potatoes, and milk, but no article showed 
any decline. Wholesale prices also increased to 
about the same extent. 

New Books. Among the books of the year 
are the following: H. Snyder, Human Foods 
and Their Nutritive Value (New York) ; Isabel 
Bevier and Anna R. Van Meter, Selection and 
Preparation of Food, Laboratory Guide (Bos- 
ton); C. S. Read, Fads and Feeding (London) ; 
Milk and Its Relation to the Public Health, 
Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, U. 
S. Hygiene Laboratory Bulletin No. 41; E. Wag- 
ner, Recipes for the Preserving of Fruit, Vegeta- 
bles and Meat (London and New York); J. 
Varges, Nahrungsmittelchemie (Leipsic); J. 
Konig and A. Juckenack, Die Anstalten zur tech- 
nischen Untersuchung von Nahrungs und Genuss- 
mitteln so Wie Gebauchgegenstanden in Deutsche 
Reiche (Berlin); C. A. Neufeld, Der Nahrungs- 
mittelchemiker als Sachversténdiger (Berlin) ; 
Amy L. Pope and Mary L. Carpenter, Essentials 
of Diet in Health and Disease (New York) ; 
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C. Von Noorden, Metabolism and Practical Medi- 
cine (Chicago); C. A. Herter, The Common 
Bacterial Infections of the Digestive Tract (New 
York and London); O. Cohnheim, Die Physiol- 
ogie der Verdauung und Ernéhrung (Berlin and 
Vienna); M. Rubner, Volksernahrungsfragen 
(Leipsic); and Das Problem der Lebensdauer 
und seine Beziehungen zur Wachstum und Er- 
naihrung (Oldenburg); and M. Toubeau, Le 
législation répressive des fraudes et falsifica- 
tions sur les produits alimentaires (Paris). 


FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE. See VETER- 
INABY SCIENCE. AGRICULTURE. 


FOOTBALL. A striking feature of the football 
season of 1908 was the excellent showing made 
by the smaller colleges. This increase in strength 
was chiefly attained through the instrumentality 
of the new rules, which appear to have placed 
the smaller institutions on a more equal footing 
with the larger. The place and drop kicks were 
used with greater frequency than in any previous 
season and were the deciding factors in many of 
the important games. The forward pass, be- 
cause Of the severe penalties attached to its 
improper execution, and also because of the 
danger of the ball being secured by the oppo- 
nents of the team executing it, was only utilized 
in times of extreme emergency. It is expected 
that changes in the rules governing this play 
will eventually have to be made. The fact that 
sO many games played during 1908 ended in a 
tie score also seems to call for some innovations 
in the rules. Some experts recommend as a 
remedy an extension of the playing period for 
a certain length of time, or until the tie is 
broken. 

Harvard was generally accredited with having 
had the best team among the Eastern colleges, 
having finished the season without losing a game. 
Pennsylvania also was undefeated, but that 
team’s schedule was not regarded so difficult as 
Harvard’s. These leading teams, however, were 

layed to a tie, Harvard by Annapolis, and 

ennsylvania by Carlisle. In the generally ac- 
cepted ranking Harvard and Pennsylvania are 
followed in order by Yale, Dartmouth, Carlisle, 
Cornell, Brown, est Point, Annapolis, and 
Princeton. The following is a summary of the 
games played by the leading Eastern colleges: 
Harvard defeated Bowdoin 5-0, Maine 16-0, 
Bates 18-0, Williams 10-0, Brown 6-2, Carlisle 
17-0, Dartmouth 6-0, Yale 4-0, Pennsylvanta 
defeated Virginia 6-0, Ursinus 30-0, Buckneil 
16-0, Villanova 11-0, Pennsylvania State 6-0, 
Brown 12-0, Lafayette 34-4, Michigan 29-0, Cor- 
nell 17-4. Yale defeated Wesleyan 16-0, Syra- 
cuse 5-0, Holy Cross 18-0, West Point 6-0, and 
Princeton 11-0, and was tied by Brown 10-10, 
and defeated by Harvard 0-4. Dartmouth de- 
feated Vermont 11-0, Tufts 18-0, Holy Cross 
18-5, Amherst 17-0, and Princeton 10-6, and 
was tied by Williams 0-0, and defeated by Har- 
vard 0-6. Carlisle defeated Villanova 10-0, 
Pennsylvania State 12-5, Syracuse 12-0, Annap- 
olis 16-6, and Saint Louis 17-0, and was tied 
by Pennsylvania 6-6, and defeated by Harvard 
0-17 and by Minnesota 6-11. Cornell defeated 
Hamilton 11-0, Oberlin 23-10, Colgate 9-0, Ver- 
mont 9-0,. Pennsylvania State 10-4, Amherst 
6-0, and Trinity 20-6, and was tied by Chicago 
6-6, and defeated by Pennsylvania 4-17. Brown 
defeated New Hampshire State 34-0, Bates 35-4, 
Colgate 6-0, Bowdoin 12-0, and Vermont 12-0, 
and tied Yale 10-15, and was defeated by Lafay- 
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ette 6-8, by Harvard 2-6, and by Pennsylvania 
0-12. West Point defeated Tufts 5-0, Trinity 
33-0, Colgate 6-0, Villanova 25-0, and Annap- 
Olis 6-4, and was tied by Princeton 0-0, and by 
Washington and Jefferson 6-6, and was defeated 
by Yale 0-6. Annapolis defeated Rutgers 18-0, 
Dickinson 22-0, Lehigh 16-0, George Washington 
17-0, Villanova 30-6, and Pennsylvania State 
5-0, and tied Harvard 6-6, and was defeated by 
Carlisle 6-16, and by West Point 4-6. Prince- 
ton defeated Villanova 6-0, and Fordham 17-0, 
and tied Lafayette 0-0, Syracuse 0-0, and West © 
Point 0-0, and was defeated by Dartmouth 6-10, 
and by Yale 6-11. 

The University of Chicago made the best 
showing of the Western colleges, finishing the 
season without suffering a defeat. Other lead- 
ing teams were Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota 
and Michigan. Chicago defeated Purdue 39-0, 
Indiana 29-6, Illinois 11-6, Minnesota 29-0, and 
Wisconsin 18-12, and tied Cornell 6-6. Wiscon- 
sin defeated Lawrence 35-0, Indiana 15-0, Mar- 
quette 9-6, and Minnesota 5-0, and was de- 
feated by Chicago 12-18. Jllinois defeated In- 
diana 10-0, Iowa 22-0, Purdue 15-5, and North- 
western 64-8, was tied by Marquette 6-6, and 
was defeated by Chicago 6-11. Minnesota de- 
feated Lawrence 6-0, Ames 17-12, and Carlisle 
11-6, and was tied by Nebraska 0-0, and was 
defeated by Wisconsin 0-5, and by Chicago 0-29. 
Michigan defeated Notre Dame 12-6, Vanderbilt 
24-6, and Kentucky 62-0, and was defeated by 
Pennsylvania 0-29, and Syracuse 4-28. 

Virginia and Vanderbilt were the leading 
teams among the Southern colleges. Louisiana 
State University also made a good showing, 
going through the season without defeat, but 
did not meet such strong teams as the first- 
named colleges. Other prominent Southern 
teams were iennessee, Sewanee, and Virginia 
Polytechnic. 


FORAKER, JosePpH BENSON. United States 
Senator (Republican), from Ohio. He was born 
near Rainsboro, Ohio, on July 5, 1846. In 1862 
he joined the Union Army as a private in the 
Eighty-ninth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, in which 
he became first lieutenant, and later received 
the brevet of captain. He graduated at Cor- 
nell in 1869 and the same year was admitted 
to the bar. From 1879 to 1882 he was judge of 
the Supreme Court of Cincinnati, and from 1886 
to 1889 served as Governor of Ohio. In 1896 
he was elected United States Senator, and he 
was re-elected in 1902 for the term ending March 
3, 1909. As a Senator he exhibited unusual 
knowledge of constitutional law and was re- 
garded as one of the ablest of the Republican 
leaders. He consistently opposed many of the 
Roosevelt administration policies, notably rail- 
way rate regulation and the discharge of the 
negro soldiers, following the Brownsville affair 
in 1906. In 1908 he was a candidate for the 
Republican presidential nomination, but at the 
convention in June succeeded in mustering only 
sixteen votes. During the political campaign 
of 1908, Senator Foraker was charged by William 
R. Hearst with having accepted, while Senator, 
retaining fees from the Standard Oil Company. 
In substantiation of this charge Mr. Hearst 
publicly read several letters from John D. 
Archbold, vice-president of the Standard Oil 
Company, to Senator Foraker, some of which 
discussed pending legislation affecting the com- 
pany, while others dealt with proposed political 
appointments and candidacies in which the Com- 
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pany was interested, and still others with wnicn 
were enclosed certificates of deposits, in favor 
of Senator Foraker, for various sums rangin 
from $5,000 to $50,000. Senator Foraker issue 
several statements denying wrongdoing on his 


part. He finally withdrew from the contest 
for the nomination. See OHIO; PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY. A Roman 
Catholic Institution of higher training in New 
York City, which existed from 1841 to 1905 as 
St. John’s College, Fordham. In that year, fol- 
lowing the opening of the Schools of Law and 
Medicine, it took its present title. The Univer- 
sity had in 1908 six hundred and thirty students 
and one hundred instructors. Its library con- 
tained 60,000 volumes; the value of its property 
was $1,500,000. The total number of students 
graduated since organization was 1,131. The 

resident of the University is Rev. Daniel J. 
Duin, S. J. The following officers preside over 
the respective departments: Rev. J. P. Quirk, 
S. J., Dean of Arts School; Paul Fuller, L.L.D., 
Dean of Law School; Jas. J. Walsh, M.D. LL.D., 
Dean of School of Medicine. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS, American Boarp oF 
CoMMISSIONERS For. An organization founded 
in 1810 by the Congregational Church and in- 
corporated two years later. It is the oldest 
foreign missionary society in the United States. 
Its first missionaries were sent out in 1812 to 
India, and since that date the Board has com- 
missioned 2,551 persons. There were in 1908 
twenty-one missions, including 117 stations, and 
1,474 out-stations in Africa, erurkey, India and 
Ceylon, China, Japan, Philippines, and Mecro- 
nesia. The American missionaries number 594, 
and the churches under the auspices of the 
American Board number 554, with 71,137 com- 
municants, of whom 6,407 were added during 
the year. There are 1,266 educational institu- 
tions of various grades, having 64,546 pupils. 
The native force M pastors, preachers, catechists, 
and teachers was more than seven times as 
numerous as the missionaries sent from America. 
The native communities contributed for Christian 
work two-thirds as much as the amount given 
by individuals and churches in America, or 
$253,950. The receipts of the Board for the 
year were $837,999.15, making the total receipts 
from the beginning $38,580,264. The American 
Board is supported entirely by voluntary contri- 
butions. The president is Samuel L. Capen, 
LL. D.; and the secretaries are James L. Bar- 
ton, D.D., Cornelius Patton, D.D.; editorial 
secretaries, E. E. Strong, D.D., and Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Strong. The headquarters of the 
Board are at the Congregational House, Boston, 
Mass. 


FOREST FIRES. 
section on History. 

FORESTRY. Conservative forestry received 
a decided impetus in 1908 through the calling 
together, by President Roosevelt, of the govern- 
ors of all the States to mect with a number of 
other prominent individuals in a conference at 
the White House in May to discuss the con- 
servation of the natural resources of the coun- 
try. Out of this meeting grew the National 
Conservation Commission. A second meeting 
was held in Washington in December, when at- 
tention was called to the rapidly waning timber 
supply of the United States. About four-fifths 
of the total wooded area in 1908 was in private 
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-nuiaings and the timber was {n more or less 


danger of immediate destruction. The National 
Forests embraced practically the remainder of 
the forests, and at the rate of cutting they would 
supply the lumber requirements of the country 
for about ten years. The consumption of timber 
in the United States in 1908 was three times 
the annual increment, and unless the destructive 
use of the forests soon ceased it was feared that 
a timber famine would surely follow. Some 
needed legislation looking to forest protection 
and conservation was secured during 1908, but 
much remained to be enacted. 

Statistics collected by the United States Bu- 
reau of the Census and the Forest Service show 
that 28,850 mills reported a timber cut in 1907 
of 40,256,154,000 ft. B. M. In addition there 
were cut 3,663,602,000 lath and 11,824,475,000 
shingles. The mill value of the reported cut 
was $707,095,409 and it was estimated that with 
complete statistics the value of the lumber, lath, 
and shingles cut in the United States during 
1907 would approximate $750,000,000. The 
leading States contributing to this output were 
Washington, with 9.4 per cent. of the total cut; 
Louisiana, 7.4 per cent; Texas, 5.5 per cent.; 
Mississippi, 5.2 per cent.; and Wisconsin, 5 per 
cent. These States were closely followed by 
Arkansas, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, 
and Oregon, in the order named, these ten States 
furnishing practically 60 per cent. of the total 
cut of the country. The principal weet of 
trees cut were yellow pine, Douglas fir, white 
pine, oak, and hemlock, in the order named. The 
exports of forest products for 1907 were valued 
at $93,000,000, and the imports, which consisted 
mostly of wood pulp, cabinet woods, and rubber, 
amounted to $122,000,000. 

During the summer of 1908 severe droughts 
visited many portions of the country and forest 
fires were frequent and destructive, the estimated 
losses due to forest fires in 1908 being over 
$50,000,000. The most serious of the fires were 
in Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin, where, 
in addition to the forest areas burned over, the 
towns of Chisholm and Hibbing were destroyed. 
The losses from the forest fires between Septem- 
ber 15 and September 30, 1908, have been esti- 
mated at over $1,000,000 a day. Serious fire 
losses were also reported in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Montana. The National Forests 
suffered relatively little loss due to fire. No 
data were available for 1908 at the end of the 
year, but in 1907 the timber destroyed in the 
forest reserves was valued at only $31,590. The 
system of patrols established makes it possible 
to put out many incipient fires, over 1,200 of 
which were extinguished in 1907. 

THE NaTIONAL Forest SERVICE. The activi- 
ties of the Forest Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture take quite a range 
and include the administration of the National 
Forests, national, State, corporate, and indi- 
vidual co-operative enterprises, and general and 
special investigations of forest problems. 1n all 
branches decided progress was reported for 1908. 
At the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1908, there 
were 182 National Forests, embracing 167,975,- 
606 acres, in nineteen States and Territories, in- 
cluding Alaska and Porto Rico, a net gain of 
17,142,941 acres placed under conservative man- 
agement during the year. Since that time 
numerous changes have been made in the boun- 
daries of the reserves, and on December 3}, 
1908, they numbered 145 and embraced 168,681,- 
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039 acres. The latest to be set aside were the 
North Dakota, where 14,080 acres were reserved 
in the Bad Lands Region as an experiment sta- 
tion in forest planting, and the Ocala and Choct- 
awhatchee, in Florida, together amounting to 
674,891 acres. The latter are the only National 
Forests east of the Mississippi River. In pur- 
suance of the policy that the forests are for use, 
the receipts from all sources for 1908 were 
$1,842,281.87, derived as follows: Grazing, $962,- 
829.40; timber sales, $849,027.24; special uses, 
$30,425.23. Under the law 25 per cent. of these 
gross revenues go to the States in which the 
reserves are located for road and school purposes 
and the balance to the Federal Treasury. The 
expenditures on the National Forests during 
1908 were $3,118,267.21, or an excess of about 
$1,200,000 over the receipts. This was due to 
the policy of declining permits for large sales 
and lower stumpage charges. In addition to 
privileges for which charges were made, the free 
use of timber valued at $168,720 and a consid- 
erable amount of free pasturage were granted 
to settlers and others on or near the reserves, 
no charge being made or permit required for 
pasturing a limited number of stock. The exec- 
utive and administrative force employed in con- 
nection with the National Forests on June 30, 
1908, consisted of twenty-nine inspectors, ninety- 
eight supervisors, sixty-one deputy supervisors, 
forty-one assistants, 521 guards, and eighty- 
eight clerks. All the National Forests except 
the Luquilo, in Porto Rico, were under adminis- 
tration in 1908, the entire cost of protection 
and management being $0.01856 per acre. In 
order more efficiently to administer the National 
Forests and to promote a much freer use of 
them, six inspection districts have been created 
with local headquarters in charge of a district 
forester, who decides all matters pertaining to 
use without reference to Washington. The loca- 
tions of the headquarters are: Missoula, Mont., 
Denver, Colo., Albuquerque, N. Mex., Ogden, 
Utah, San Francisco, Cal., and Portland, Oreg. 
In addition to administering and protecting the 
forests, considerable work was being done in 
improving them, and in 1908 over 700,000 trees 
were planted in the National Forests in Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Idaho, and California, and more than 
2,200,000 seedlings were available for planting 
in the spring of 1909. Experiments were in 
progress in broadcast seed sowing in twenty- 
four of the government forests, to restock them. 
If successful, this method was to be extensively 
followed. Under authority from Congress a sur- 
vey of the Southern Appalachian and White 
mountains was made and the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture recommended the purchase as National 
Forests of 5,000,000 acres in the Appalachians 
and 600,000 acres in the White Mountains. 
FokREsTRY IN THE Puripprnes. Next to the 
Forest Service, the most extensive official or- 
ganization for forest administration connected 
with this government is that in the Philippines. 
Increased interest and revenues are reported in 
the report of the Director of the Bureau of 
Forestry, the revenue for 1907 being $191,080.49 
Philippine currency, an amount exceeding the 
expenses of the Bureau by about 45 per cent. 
According to an estimate made in 1908, fully 
One-half of the area of the islands was in for- 
ests. There were believed to be fully 25,000 
Square miles in forests that will vield 40,000,000 
it. B. M., only one-eighth of which was being 
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utilized. In May, 1908, there were thirty-one 
mills in operation in the Philippines with a 
daily output of about 250,000 ft. B. M. Much 
of this lumber is marketed in Manila, where it 
competes successfully with Oregon pine and Cal- 
ifornia redwood. The stumpage sharges of the 
Philippine government are from $1.00 to $5.00 
gold per acre, and the lumber sells in Manila © 
at from $30 to $150 gold per thousand feet, the 
latter price being paid for narra and other 
fine cabinet woods. The Bureau of Forestry 
of the Philippines was well organized, and be- 
sides the director there were nineteen trained 
foresters and assistants and twenty-three rangers, 
as well as draughtsmen, clerks, ete. Surveys 
were being rapidly made and every facility was 
offered for the use of the forests under the license 
system. Harry D. Everett, chief of the Division 
of Forest Administration of the Philippine For- 
est Service, was killed by natives on the Island 
of Negros, May 11, 1908. 

PROGRESS IN STATE, MUNICIPAL, AND CORPOR- 
ATE ForEstTRY. In Alabama a State forest com- 
mission was organized, forest wardens were pro- 
vided for, and provision made for a forest re- 
serve fund. Taxes were reduced on small areas 
of re-forested land for a period of years, and 
co-operative work was begun in testing various 


timbers. The State forester of California was 
conducting extensive experiments with various 
species of eucalyptus as commercial trees, and 


had cleared fire lines about the redwood forests. 
A tract of 295 acres on Mt. Tamalpais has been 
deeded to the Government as a national monu- 
ment to be known as Muir Woods. It contains 
an especially fine stand of redwood, and its 
perpetuity is assured. The preservative treat- 
ment of poles and railway ties was being tested 
at Los Angeles. Colorado, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska, through State agencies, were doing a 
large amount of tree planting. In Connecticut 
more than 350,000 tree seedlings of various kinds 
were planted during the spring of 1908. A for- 
est survey of the State was in progress, and 
advice was given by the State forester on the 
planting and care of private woodlands. In Del- 
aware the State agricultural experiment station 
and the Federal Forest Service are co-operating 
in the development of a State forest policy. 
Georgia had a forestry association, and educa- 
tional work was being fostered in the State 
University. In Hawaii forestry along protec- 
tive lines was extensively practised and over 
440,000 acres of territorial and private lands 
were set aside as forest reserves. Considerable 
progress was reported in the cutting of 5,000,000 
ohia ties for one of the transcontinental rail- 
roads. The University of Illinois and the State 
Normal School at DeKalb established experi- 
mental plantations. The State Forest Commis- 
sion of Indiana was making a survey of the forest 
resources of the State, carrying on tree planting 
Operations on the State reserve, and promoting 
forestry in various ways. The Towa Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station was doing considerable 
propaganda work and was giving attention to 
the improvement of woodlots, groves, etc. In 
Kentucky the State Board of Agriculture was 
investigating the forest resources of the State, 
and with the Forest Service was studying the 
timber supply of the eastern portion of the State. 
Maine developed her system of fire protection to 
a high degree of efficiency. Practical planting 
operations were conducted by the students of the 
State University. A State forest survey was 
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being made of Maryland and a system of re- 
serves was being developed through private 
donations. The State forester of Massachusetts 
issued publications on various practical phases 
of forestry and aided land owners to convert 
their idle lands into woodlots. In Michigan the 
State forest reserve was being developed, ex- 
tensive plantings were being made in several 
localities, and a number of individual land 
owners were preparing to convert their holdings 
into managed forests. A commission was ap- 
pointed to report to the Legislature a forestry 
policy for the State. Considerable development 
work and planting was done in the Itasca State 
Park and in Pillsbury Reserve, in Minnesota. 
The governor recommended additional _ legisla- 
tion pertaining to forestry, but without any 
great success. The Geological Survey of Mis- 
sissippi and the National Forest Service were 
co-operating in a study of the forest conditions 
within the State, especially of the cut-over long- 
leaf pine lands. A forest survey of New Hamp- 
shire made available information regarding the 
forests. Dartmouth College was cutting about 
1,000,000 board feet of lumber from a tract of 
26,000 acres with care for reproduction. The 
boards having charge of the water supplies of 
Concord, Nashua, and Hanover are applying 
forest methods about their sources of supply, 
etc. New Jersey developed a forest policy, had 
a State forester, had about 11,000 acres in State 
reserves, and assisted the private owner in de- 
veloping his holdings. New York owned 1,347,- 
280 acres in the Adirondack and 92,708 acres in 
the Catskill reserves, and during the year 1908 
purchased Mt. Marcy and a surrounding tract 
of heavily timbered land and added it to the 
Adirondack Reserve. The State maintained 
four forest nurseries in Franklin and Ulster 
counties and had in 1907 over 500,000 seedlings 
ready for planting. In Ohio a codperative plan 
in tree planting was in effect between the for- 
estry department of the agricultural experiment 
station and farmers in the State. Oregon or- 
ganized a forestry commission and provided a 
system for fire protection through fire wardens. 
In Pennsylvania the State Department of For- 
estry had under management 780,000 acres of 
‘forests with options on 125,000 acres additional. 
Tree planting along public highways is pro- 
vided and important changes in fire protection 
laws were enacted. The State of Vermont es- 
tablished at the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion a forest nursery from which seedlings for 
planting within the State were supplied at cost. 

FORESTRY IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. Canada 
was making marked progress in matters per- 
taining to her forests. Ontario added mate- 
rially to the forest reserves and all the for- 
ested land in British Columbia, amounting to 
more than 150,000,000 acres, was placed in re- 
serves by an act of the governor. Efforts were 
being made to preserve the small amount of 
forests in Ireland and provisions were made for 
reforesting large areas. A forest school at 
Avondale was to have charge of the planting 
under the Irish Department of Agriculture. It 
was reported that an Australian firm had se- 
cured a concession in Siberia for cutting 30,- 
000,000 feet of timber annually for 10 years, 
the logs to be shipped to Melbourne for manu- 
facturing into lumber. A royal commission that 
had been considering reforestation in Great Brit- 
ain has unanimously reported a plan for the 
planting of nine million acres, 6,000,000 in 
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Scotland, 2,500,000 in England, and 500,000 in 
Ireland, at a cost of $10,000,000. It is said 
that this area is available without encroaching 
on the purely agricultural lands. Great in- 
terest was aroused in the planting of rubber 
trees and other trees of economic importance 
throughout tropical regions generally, Hawaii 
alone planting more than 40,000 Ceara rubber 
trees during 1908 and the past two or three 
years immediately preceding. In Saxony in 
1906 a revenue of $2,126,037 was obtained from 
443,105 acres of government forests. In Ger- 
many there were estimated to be 50,000 square 
miles adapted to forestry, and the annual wood 
cut is valued at $60,000,000. The forests of 
Japan, including private, state, and communal 
holdings, were said to be about 50,000,000 acres. 
Japan had a comprehensive system of forest 
administrators, forest schools in connection with 
its universities, and a number of secondary ones 
in other parts of the islands. 

FoREST SCHOOLS, ORGANIZATIONS, ETC., IN THE 
UNITED STATES. Post-graduate work in for- 
estry was offered at Yale University, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and at Harvard, two-year 

aduate courses being provided at each insti- 
ution. A tract of 2,000 acres of forest land re- 
cently was given to Ilarvard as an adjunct to 
its forest instruction. Undergraduate instrue- 
tion, varying from brief lecture courses to full 
four-year work, was offered in nearly all the 
agricultural colleges, and many other educa- 
tional institutions, and in many States lectures 
in forest management are given in connection 
with the farmers’ institute meetings. The Ca- 
nadian Forestry Association held its ninth an- 
nual session in Montreal Mar. 12 and 13, 1908, 
with Hon. H. H. Price, of Quebec, as president. 
The Appalachian National Forest ,Association, 
the International Society of Arboriculture, and 
the Society of American Foresters are other as- 
sociations of national scope. State organizations 
exist in a number of States, 33 such institutions 
being in active operation. State forest officers 
are provided for by 27 States and Territories. 

A number of American books on forestry have 
been published during the year. Among them 
are North American Trees, N. L. Britton and J. 
A. Shafer; Forest Trees of the Pacific Slope, 
G. B. Sudworth; Eucalyptus in California, N. 
D. Ingham; Handbook of the Trees of North 
America and Canada, R. B. Hough; besides a 
considerable number of annual reports, bulle- 
tins, etc. 

FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN 
An incorporated society, organized to combat 
the various destructive forces at work in the 
forest regions of the United States. The scope 
of this association was enlarged during 1908 
s0 as to include other resources besides forests 
and the organization now stands for the con- 
servation through rational development and use 
of all national resources. Beginning with Jan- 
uary 1, 1907, the Association assumed the pro- 
prietorship and publication of the magazine 
Forestry and Irrigation as its official organ. On 
September 1, 1908, the title of the magazine 
was changed to Conservation. The membership 
of the Association is about 8000. The president 
is Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the Acting Secretary, Otto Lueberk, Colo- 
rado Building, Washington, D. C. See For 
ESTRY, 

FORMOSA. (Tarwan.) An island in the 
eastern Pacific, formerly Chinese, since 1895 a 
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possession of Japan. Area, 13,503 square miles; 
population (1908), 3,178,884 (1,667,871 male 
and 1,511,013 female). The natives still living 
outside the sphere of Japanese administration 
number about 110,000 and occupy 7,540 square 
miles. They are divided into about 730 lar 
and small tribes, each occupying its own terrl- 
tory. The population of the principal cities at 
the end of 1906 was: Dai-Ho ( 

capital, 80,226; Dainan (Tainan), 52,401; Kee- 
lung, 16,846; Rokko (Lu-kong), 19,442; Kagi 
(Chia-i), 19,137; Shokwa (Chang-Hua), 15,584; 
oe (Hsin-Chu), 15,149; Gilan (Ilan), 
14,793. 

PropucTIon. The mining industry is report- 
ed to be prospering. The mineral production in 
1907 was as follows: Gold, 42,229 ounces, val- 
ued at 1,596,243 yen (1 yen equals 49.8 cents) ; 
gold dust, 1,328 ounces and 36,242 yen; silver, 
17,136 ounces and 22,713 yen; copper, 47 tons 
and 28,912 yen; sulphur, 1,305 tons and 29,964 
yen; coal, 134,186 tons and 461,390 yen; kero- 
sene oil, 241,080 gallons and 58,401 yen. The 
Naruwo region, recently brought under Japan- 
ese control, is reported to be rich in gold and 
copper. The principal agricultura) products are 
rice, tea, sweet potatoes, indigo, jute, ramie, 
opium, etc. Sugar is produced quite extensive- 
ly. Formosa is, after Japan, the foremost cam- 
phor producing country in the world. The total 
export of camphor in 1907 was 4,121,566 pounds, 
of which 2,452,933 pounds went to Havre, Lon- 
don, and Hamburg, 1,635,300 to America, and 
33,333 pounds to Madras. None of the camphor 
went to Japan, though 1,079,733 unds was 
shipped from Keelung for transshipment at 
Kobe. The production of camphor by the gov- 
ernment camphor monopoly was _ 5,388,918 
pounds in 1907, against 4,040,838 in 1906. The 
contract for the export of camphor from Japan 
and Formosa had been held by a British as 
until April, 1908. It was then discontinued, the 
Japanese government intending to enter the 
foreign markets either direct or through the 
agency of a Japanese firm. The production of 
camphor oil in 1907 was 6,710,390 pounds, 
against 3,610,645 pounds in 1906. Hitherto all 
the camphor oil was shipped to Kobe to be con- 
verted into refined camphor, but the budget of 
1908 provided for the erection of a refinery at 
Dai-Hoku. 

In 1908 irrigation works were started. Their 
construction was to extend over a period of 18 
years and involve a cost of 30,000,000 yen. 
These works will be confined mainly to the 
plains in the western half of Formosa. It was 
estimated that with a proper system of irri- 
gation the southern half of the western low- 
lands would be able to supply Japan with all 
the sugar it consumes, about 500,000 tons, or 
seven times the amount now produced on the 
island. It was also estimated that the pro- 
ductivity of the present rice fields would be 
increased by from 50 to 75 per cent., and that 
in addition 100,000 acres of land now unpro- 
ductive could be converted into rice fields. The 
works were expected to pay for themselves, even 
during the period of construction, from water and 
land taxes and charges for electric power. 

COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. The im- 
ports and exports of merchandise in 1907 
amounted to 30,971,000 and 27,376,000 yen re- 
spectively. The imports are mainly textiles, 
Metal goods, lumber, salt, tobacco, fruit, and 
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opium. The exports are mainly tea, rice, sugar, 
camphor, camphor oil, ramie, and jute. he 
trade with the principal countries of origin and 
destination in 1907 was as follows, in yen: 


From and to Imports | Exports 
BOOT iiss Srasscescaciens 19,750,000 17,635,000 
CHING. 26 <5iasewsaaeeoeseus 4,334,000 2,982,000 
Hong Kong.........+-e+..; 208,000 2,082,000 
Great Britain............. 1,757,000 504,000 
United States............. 1,276,000 4,090,000 


The trunk railway from Keelung, in the 
north, to Hakoko, in the south, 334 miles, was 
completed in May, 1908. Japan took over from 
China, in 1895, 62 miles of completed line. The 
Japanese programme of construction was laid 
down in 1899 and called for the completion of 
the railway in nine years at a cost of 28,800,000 
yen. The actual cost was 3,800,000 yen below 
the estimates. The Formosa Sugar Refining 
Company had a concession for constructing 450 
miles of branch lines, of which 90 miles were 
reported completed in August, 1908. The 
length of telegraph line is over 1100 miles. 

FINANCE, ETC. The budget for 1908-9 bal- 
anced at 33,871,328 yen. The ten-year pro- 
gramme of public works, inaugurated in 1899, 
involved the expenditure of 28,800,000 yen on 
railways, 6,000,000 yen on repurchase of land 
rights, 2,000,000 for harbor construction, 3,000,- 
000 for land surveys, and 1,200,000 on public 
buildings. The undertakings were carried out 
by floating bonds to the amount of 34,508,500 
yen. By the middle of 1908 the volume of the 
bonds was reduced to 32,900,000 yen, a part 
having been paid off from the proceeds of the 
works. The Japanese garrison numbers about 
12,000 men. The Governor-General in 1908 was 
Gen. S. Sakuma. 

History. The campaign against the aborig- 
ines in the northeast of the island was continued 
in 1908. The force employed by the Japanese 
was 1086 constables and 4930 Aiyu—the latter 
being enlisted from among the natives. The 
Japanese lines of wire entanglements, 450 miles 
in length, were pushed forward, and towards 
the end of 1908 the aborigines were reported to 
have lost all their cultivated fields and to have 
been confined to the mountain regions. Being 
unable to obtain arms, ammunition, or salt, it 
was thought that they would soon have to sub- 
mit. The annual cost of the campaign has 
been about 2,000,000 yen. 


FORT, Jonn F. Governor of New Jersey. 
See NEw JEBSEY. 


FOUNDATIONS. Galvanized steel beams 
for grillages during 1908 formed the subject of 
experiments for the purpose of devising a pro- 
tection against rust and corrosion, as such forms 
of foundation work are usually in concealed and 
wet places. Galvanizing the beams by the hot 
process after the shop work had been completed 
was found practical, and it was observed that 
the concrete adhered satisfactorily to the beams. 
Grillages built as experiments, and surrounded 
by concrete, showed, when broken open after 
six months, perfectly close and firm contact be- 
tween the metal and the concrete. Steel sheet 
piling, was successfully used in sinking through 
quicksand, by the Pittsburg Plate Glass Co., at 
its plant in Crystal City, Mo. To lay the foun- 
dations, eight pits 22 feet by 26 feet, and about 
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40 feet deep were found necessary, clay being the 
material encountered except for a stratum of 
quicksand 20 feet below the surface. Sheet pul- 
ing consisting of 15 inch steel channels, driven 
in 40 foot lengths, and locked together, were 
used and proved absolutely watertight. 


FOWLER, CnHarites Henry. An American 
clergyman, bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, died at his home in New York City, on 
Mar. 20, 1908. He was born in Burford, On- 
tario, Canada, on August 11, 1837, graduated at 
Genesee College (now Syracuse University) in 
1859, studied law that year in Chicago (but 
never practiced), and two years afterward grad- 
uated at the Garrett Biblical Institute. He en- 
tered the Methodist Episcopal ministry in the 
Rock liver (Illinois) Conference, in 1861, and 
for the ensuing twelve years held pastorates in 
Chicago. He was president of the Northwestern 
University in 1872-76, and editor of the CaArts- 
tsan Advocate in 1876-80, when he became gen- 
eral missionary secretary of his church. In 1884 
he was elected a bishop. He visited South Amer- 
ica in 1885, and organized there an efficient mis- 
sionary system; and in 1888, during a tour 
around the world, he founded the Pekin Uni- 
versity, and the Nankin University, and estab- 
lished the first Methodist Episcopal church in 
St. Petersburg. He also had a part in founding 
the Nebraska Wesleyan University, at University 
Place, Neb., and the McClay College of Theology 
in Southern California. In 1898 he was frater- 
nal delegate to the Wesleyan General Conference 
in England, and in the same vear proposed the 
famous Twentieth Century Thank Offering of 
$20,000.000, an amount which was actually 
raised by special subscriptions by the end of 
1902, and thereafter was increased by another 
million dollars. 


FRANCE. A republic of western Europe. 
Area, including Corsica and smaller islands, 20/,- 
129 square miles; population in 1906, 35,252,287, 
against 38,961,945 in 1901. In 1906 there were 
306,487 marriages, 10,573 divorces, 806,847 
births, and 780,196 deaths; in 1907, 314,903 
marriages, 10,938 divorces, 773,969 births, and 
793,889 deaths. The excess of births over 
deaths was 72,398 in 1901; 83,944 in 1902; 73,- 
106 in 1903; 57,026 in 1904; 37,120 in 1905; 
26,651 in 1906; and changed into a deficit of 
19,920 in 1907. The tendency to a decrease is 
most marked in the southern departments. In 
1907 there was an excess of births in 29 de- 
partments, against 42 in 1906 and 43 in 1905. 
These are mostly in the north, in Bretagne, on 
the eastern frontier, and Corsica. But in these 
also the excess is diminishing each successive 
year. In 1907 the birth rate per 1000 of pop- 
ulation was 19.7, against 21.6 in 1906. The 
diminution in the birth rate is not due to a 
diminution of marriages. In 1898 the marriage 
rate was 7.6 per 1000 population; in 1906, 7.8; 
in 1907, 8.0. This marriage rate is not less 
than in other European states. The depopula- 
tion is due to the diminished fertility of mar- 
riages, the causes of which have been sought by 
statisticians and publicists for years. The 
République Francaise of Nov. 29, 1907, insists 
on the necessity of abolishing the law of equal 
division of inheritances, which has had the 
effect of restricting families at first to the two- 
child system, and now to the one-child system. 
Among the peasants particularly there is an in- 
tense aversion to the division of the land. The 
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newspaper recalls that fact that in 1815 Castle- 
reagh said that there wag no need of fighting the 
French, for with their inheritance law they 
would become extinct in a hundred years. The 
Prussian Statistische Korrespondenz, in dis- 
cussing the above proposal, doubts its remedial 
effect, for it may be too late to change by law 
the ingrained habit of equal division. In the 
first half of 1908 the births exceeded the deaths 
by 11,066, against an excess of 55,007 deaths in 
the first half of 1907. Births showed an increase 
of nearly 9,000, and deaths decreased about 58,- 
000. ‘he excess of births is thus mainly due to 
a decrease in deaths. The marriages numbered 
162,495, against 154,081 in the first six months of 
1907. The principal cities, with the population 
in 1906, are: Paris, the capital, 2,763,393; Mar- 
seilles, 517,498; Lyons, 472,114; Bordeaux, 251,- 
947; Lille, 205,602; Toulouse, 149,438; St. 
Etienne, 146,788; Nice, 134,232; Nantes, 133,- 
247; Havre, 132,430; Roubaix, 121,017. 

EDUCATION. Primary education is free and 
compulsory from 6 to 13 years of age. By the 
law of July 8, 1904, all congregationist teaching 
is to be suppressed within ten years. Of infant, 
rimary, and higher schools there were in 1905-6 
in France and Algeria 67,845 public lay schools, 
with 112,465 teachers and 4,476,302 enrolled 
pupils; 11,240 private Jay schools, with 28,853 
teachers and 761,452 pupils; 600 public clerical 
schools, with 1,049 teachers and 51,662 pupils; 
and 2,252 private clerical schools, with 9,018 
teachers and 277,466 pupils. In the evening 
courses of instruction for adults there were en- 
rolled in 1906-7 about 718,000 pupils, but only 
59,000 attended regularly. Popular lectures 
were attended by over 100,000 auditors. The 
number of primary normal schools was 83 for 
men, with 3,899 students, and 82 for women, with 
5,169 students in 1906. For secondary instruc- 
tion for boys there were in 1907 in France and 
Algeria, 339 public lyceums and colleges with 
96,462 pupils, 273 private Jay institutions with 
21,248 pupils, and 336 private clerical institu- 
tions with 43,327 pupils; and for girls, 171 ly- 
ceums, colleges and courses, with 34.262 pupils. 
The higher educational institutions of the State, 
including universities and special schools, had 
in 1907 38,197 students, of whom 16,609 were in 
the University of Paris. There are also a num- 
ber of private universities, mostly Catholic, the 
Free School of Political Science at Paris, and a 
considerable number of special and_ technical 
schools under the various ministries. 

AGRICULTURE. The area and production of 
cereals in France in 1907 and 1908 are shown 
in the following: 


| Area | Production 

Wheat: Acres. | Bushels® 

1908 (preliminary).. 16,100,900 309,157,000 

1907 (revised) ....... 16,253,200 381,227,000 
Rye: 

1908 (preliminary).. 3.983.300 51 ,294.000 

1907 (revised) ........ 3,064,300 56,463,000 
Maslin: 

1908 (preliminary).. 362,000 6,768,000 

1907 (revised) ........ 356,400 7,053,000 
Barley: 

1908 (preliminary).. 1,794,900 41,474,000 

1907 (revised) ........ 1,761,500 44,928,000 
Oats: 

1908 (preliminary).. 9,586,700 332,335.000 

1907 (revised) ....... 9,565,300 352,715,000 


* Bushels of weight: Wheat, 60 pounds; rye, 56 
pounds; maslin, 58 pounds; barley, 48 pounds; 
oats, 32 pounds. 
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The area devoted to non-cereal crops in 1907 and 
1908 is shown in the following: 


June 15, | June 15, 
Crop. | 1908 | |! 1907 
Acres Acres. 
Potatoes ...ccccceee ene ---| 3,859,000 | 3,691,000 
Sugar beets .......... gue dues 539,000 544,000 
Distillery beets .......ceceees 123,000 117,000 
Fodder beets .........scecceess 1,546,000 | 1,534,000 
Artificial meadows (clover, al- 
falfa, and sainfoin) ........ 7,345,000 | 7,350,000 
Temporary meadows (grasses 
im rotation) ........cceeeees 711,000 574,000 
Natural meadows ..........+. 11,758,000 |11,736,000 
Annual fodder crops (vetches, 
peas, et.) i... cccccccccccee 1,677,000 | 1,563,000 
Vineyards .........c.seseeeeee-| 4,849,000 | 4,384,000 


ww ss 
The production of sugar beets in 1907-8 was 
5,341,400 tons; in 1908-9, 5,800,600 tons. 

The wine production of France in 1907 was 
66,070,000 hectolitres (1 hectolitre — 26.418 
U. S. gallons), against 52,079,000 hectolitres in 
1906. The chief producing departments are the 
seven departments in the neighborhood of Mar- 
seilles the production of which is stated to have 
been in gallons as follows: 


Department | 1906 | 1907 
AUVGE 4554 ieeer ees <ens 113,862,192 221,469,127 
Bouches du Rhéne 23,620,604 35,658,373 
GALG) 6660666550 8605 es 68,870,102 114,863,134 
Hérault ...........00.6 216,619,400 353,862,696 
Pyrénées Orientales.. 47,484,217 119,430,767 
WOE) Sein tc cetaeecudss 35,612,134 46,330,212 
Vaucluse ............ 18,237,474 22,894,614 


The yield per hectare varied from 1954 gallons 
in Hérault and Pyrénées Orientales down to 713 
gallons in Vaucluse. Based upon prices realized 
by growers, the value of the 1907 crop was 
$215,647,320, of which $17,939,839 stands for 
29.054.096 gallons of superior wines, and the 
remainder for 1,716,315,618 gallons of light wines. 
Partial reports for 1908 stated that in the 
champagne districts of Rheims, Epernay, and 
Chalons the crop proved a complete failure, ow- 
ing to heavy rains in July and resulting mildew; 
in the Gironde, where the vintage amounted 
to 119,964,284 gallons in 1907, that of 1908 was 
reduced to 85,877,547, due to spring frosts and 
plant diseases, but owing to exceptionally fine 
weather during the period of vintage the classed 
growths of Médoc showed promise of excellent 
results; in Sadne-et-Loire the vintage was esti- 
mated at between 1,700,000 and 2,000,000 hecto- 
litres, against 1,400,000 in 1907—a substantial 
increase, contrasting with the heavy decline in 
the total yield of France, which was estimated 
at 55,090,000 hectolitres. In January, 1908, the 
stock of wine on hand from vintages earlier 
tnan 1907 was 219,159,706 gallons. The stock on 
hand of Bordeaux wines in the Gironde alone 
was at least 132,336,054 gallons on Nov. 1, 1908. 
The serious disorders occurring in the wine 
districts of southern France in the summer of 
1907 led to the adoption of more stringent laws 
against adulteration. The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture also caused an investigation to be made in 
regard to the causes of the wine crisis. The fol- 
lowing are, in brief, the main features of the 
Teport submitted by Professor Daniel, of the 
University of Rennes. He traced the beginning 
of present troubles back to 1850, when American 
vines were introduced in the Midi, in order to 
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combat the ravages of the oidium fungus. The 
experiment was hailed as a great success, the 
principle that only allied varieties should be 
grafted was violated, the French vines were gen- 
erally grafted on the hardier American stock, and 
the vineyards were “reconstituted.” To add to 
the popularity of reconstitution it was found that 
the grafted vines were two and three times as 
prolific as the older vines. Soon, however, it was 
discovered that the new wine was inferior in 
quality to the old product, and moreover would 
not keep so well. Formerly the merchants would 
buy up all the wine in seasons of plentv and sture 
the surplus above immediate needs in their cel- 
lars, where age improved its quality and added 
to its value. Now this was no longer poasible; 
the wine had to be marketed soon, and in seasons 
of plenty, it could not be sold at remunerative 
prices. At the same time, the consumption of 
the ordinary wines had greatly decreased, part] 
due to the making in seasons of scarcity of arti- 
ficial wines from dried raisins, sugar, and other 
ingredients, some of which were unwholesome, if 
not actually poisonous. As a result there was in 
recent years, and particularly in 1907, a glut of 
wine in Southern France. Professor Daniel 
urged as a radical remedy, the digging up of the 
reconstituted vineyards and the replanting of 
them with native stock. In the opinion of the 
French internal revenue departments, the crisis 
of 1907 was not due to a general overproduction 
but to local and temporary overproduction. 

The production of cider in 1907 was 3,360,219 
hectolitres, about 88,766,885 gallons, against 22,- 
301,597 hectolitres in 1906. This was the low- 
est figure ever recorded, with the exception of 
1871. The average annual cider production for 
the decade 1897-1906 was 430,275,000 gallons. The 
production of olives in 1906-7 was 89,768 tons, 
against 85,182 tons in 1905-6; of olive oil (esti- 
mated), 10,772 and 10,222 tons. At the end 
of 1905 the numbers of farm animals were: 
Cattle, 14,315,552; horses, 3,169,224; asses, 
365,181; mules, 198,865; pigs, 7,558,779; sheep- 
17,783,209; goats, 1,476,957. 

ForEsTRY. About 8,400,000 hectares (1 hec- 
tare =2.47 acres). are under forests. The 
State forests are under scientific control. Pri- 
vate cleared lands, such as summits and moun- 
tain sides, dunes and moors, if replanted with 
trees, are exempt from taxation during 30 years. 
All other lands replanted are exempt to the ex- 
tent of three-fourths of the ordinary tax for a 
like period. The uprooting of trees and the 
clearing of wooded lands require the assent of 
the sub-prefects, who may deny the application 
if the preservation of the woods is necessary for 
the maintenance of the soi] upon mountains and 
slopes, for the defense of the soil against 
erosion and rivers, for the existence of springs 
and watercourses, for the defense of the na- 
tional territory in the frontier zone, and for the 
public health. 

MINING AND METALS. The production of pit- 
coal and anthracite in 1907 was 36,168,389 
tons, a gain of 2,710,549 tons over 1906; of 
lignite, 761,861 tons. The production of ores in 
1906 was as follows: iron, 8,481,823 tons: lead 
and silver, 11,795; zine, 53,466; copper, 2,547; 
antimony, 18,567; arsenic, 6,534; manganese, 
11,189; salt, 1,335,420. The output of the 
quarries in 1906, including building stone, slate, 
cement, phosphates, etc., was valued at 238,814,- 
000 francs. In 1906 there were in operation 60 
smelting works, with 122 blast furnaces. On 
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Dec. 31, 1908 there were 107 furnaces in blast 
in France as compared with 111 on Dec. 31, 
1907. In 1907 the production of pig iron was 
3,606,288 tons, against 3,314,162 in 1906; 
worked mild steel, including rails, merchant 
steel plates, forgings, and moldings, 1,554,786 
tons, against 1,683,567 in 1906; steel ingots, 
2,653,613 tons, against 2,371,377 in 1906; stcel 
blooms and billets, 1,374,479 tons, against 1,- 
052,167 in 1906; wrought iron and steel, in- 
cluding merchant iron and steel obtained by 
puddling, charcoal process and reheating, and 
sheets, 687,249 tons, against 747,963 in 1906. 
The export of bauxite, mainly from the neigh- 
borhood of Marseilles, amounted in 1907 to 
110,915 tons. In 1908 there was found near 
Bétune, Pas-de-Calais, petroleum which on 
analysis was found superior in carbides and 
naphtha to the best Russian product. 

MANUFACTURES. In 1908 there were in 
France 6,731,316 cotton spinning spindles, 
which consumed during the year ending Aug. 
31, 1908, 950,259 bales of cotton (740,512 
American, 127,356 East Indian, 58,495 Egyp- 
tian). The consumption of wool in 1907 was es- 
timated at 137,000,000 pounds, about 40 per 
cent. of the domestic product being exported. In 
1906-7 there were 273 sugar factories, employ- 
ing 36,615 men, 2,078 women, and 1.370 chil- 
dren. The output of refined sugar in 1900-7 
was 682,851 tons; in 1907-8, 704,100 tons; in 
1908-9, 746,500 tons. The alcohol production in 
1906 was 2,709,831 hectolitres; in 1907, 2,514,- 
810 hectolitres. The number of ships built in 
1907 was 52, of 113,345 tons. The shipbuilding 
on hand on Sept. 30, 1908, was 44,803 gross tons, 
against 10/,955 on the same date in 1907. 

FoREIGN COMMERCE. The general imports and 
exports of France in 1907 amounted to 7,574,600,- 
000 and 7,256,100,000 francs respectively. In the 
special trade (imports for consumption and ex- 
ports of domestic produce) imports of merchan- 
dise amounted to 6,047,648,000 francs and e&x- 
ports of merchandise  5,542,030,009 frances, 
against 5,627,200,000 and 5,265,500,000 respec- 
tively in 1906. The special imports ana exports 
of merchandise by great classes were in 1907 as 
follows, in francs: 


| Imports | Exports 
Food products. ....cecees- 1,001,887,000 749,280,000 
Raw materials.....cceeee- 3,878,446,000 1,532,010,000 
Manufactures ......0.2+--| 1,167,315,000 2,852,387 ,000 
POStal parcel ess scccvecsess | eeeiwiescavn 408,353,000 


The principal imports (special trade; in 1907 
were (add 000): Cattle, 78,500 francs; butter 
and cheese, 65,305; coal and coke, 429,104; raw 
coffee, 103,602; copper, 155,357; raw cotton, 440,- 
686; cotton yarn, 25,984; cotton manufactures, 
67,151; fish, 59,500; raw flax, hemp, and jute, 
179,800; fresh and preserved fruits, 42,162; olea- 
ginous fruits and seeds, 272,793; grain and grain 
products, 225,110; hides and skins, 153,058; tan- 
ned or curried hides, 50,900; machinery, 224,240; 
nitrate of soda, 69,138; petroleum and vegetable 
oils, 149,707; raw silk, 441.500; silk manufac- 
tures, 56,176; timber, 183,520; wine, 104,354; 
raw wool, 580,390; woolen yarn, 9,941; woolen 
manufactures, 44,220. The principal exports of 
domestic produce in 1907 were, in 1000 francs: 
Apparel, 150,378 frances; brandy and other spir- 
its, 46,127; butter and cheese, 69,885; chemicals, 
132,548; copper, 43,200; raw cotton, 67,497; cot- 
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ton manufactures, 352,209; earthenware and 
glassware, 89,052; fruit, 50,071; haberdasnery, 
small fancy ware, toys, etc., 264,700; grain and 
fiour, 21,000; hides and skins, 122,409; tanned 
hides and skins, 106,373; leatherware, 75,734; 
machinery, 93,970; metal wares and tcols, 118,- 
800; millinery, 158,781; paper and manufactures 
thereof, 83,155; raw silk, 197,349; silk manufac- 
tures, 355,581; raw sugar, 42,856; refined sugar, 
50,671; wine, 228,025; timber, 67,693; raw wool, 
266,242; woolen yarn, 70,149; woolen manufac- 
tures, 245,503. he special trade with some of 
the principal countries of origin and destination 
in 1907 was as follows, in francs: 


From and to— | Imports | Exports 
Great Britain............ 883,200,000 1,368,800,000 
Australasia ......ccceeeee 179,000,000 8,100,000 

BNSCA \ 6.465 sak teewese eee 6,334,000 13,381,000 
AI@OTIA s.ddsdeesd veseweues 290,600,000 $92,700,000 
Belgitam: («22 sesicsscdnes ss 426,600,000 860,900,000 
GETMANY csisceccsvccscess 638,200,000 649,700,000 
Switzerland ......cccceeee 117,200,000 351,600,000 
United States..........005 670,900,000 395,500,000 
S0aln*. setxdi dunce anetiees 171,200,000 131,000,000 
Switzerland*® ........ees 109,500,000 308,800,000 
Waly? cccacawesavsecuesess 181,900,000 247,100,000 
RUSSIA”. sss0eceus-biwesaees 302,900,000 66,900,000 
TUPKE Ye csarccseinv anes 115,000,000 59,100,000 
Austria-Hungary” ....... 76,700,000 36,700,000 
* 1906 


During the first ten months of 1908 the im- 
ports were reported to have declined about 2 per 
cent. and the exports about 7 per cent., as com- 
pared with the same period in 1907. 

The gold and silver movement in France, il 
months ended Nov. 30, was as follows: 


Imports Exports Excess 
Gold ...... Fr.885,968,000| Fr. 22,464,000 | Imp. Fr.863,504,000 
1907 .... 416,334,000 142,458,000| Imp 273,876,000 
Silver 156,509,000 160,465,000] Exp. 3,956,000 
1907 ..... 161,723,000 191,436,000} Exp. 29,713,000 


Attention was generally attracted to the large 
amounts of gold that were being acquired by 
Trance, and its effect on the political and bank- 
ing situation was widely discussed. 

COMMUNICATIONS. The tonnage entered in 
the foreign commerce in 1906 was 24,470,964 
(6,029,274 French), and that cleared, 24,603,- 
504 (6,132,521 French). The merchant marine 
on Jan. 1, 1907, consisted of 15,488 sailing ves- 
sels, of 877,055 tons, and 1,611 steamers of 723,- 
487 tons. The railways in operation on Dec. 
31, 1907, aggregated 24,997 miles of principal 
lines and 4,851 miles of local lines. The French 
and Spanish governments have made arrange- 
ments for the construction of a Trans-Pyrenean 
line, which will greatly reduce the distance of 
travel between the two countries. The length of 
telegraph lines in 1906 was 114,679 miles. Let- 
ter-telegrams, transmitted at low rates during 
the night hours, were introduced on Dec. 7, 
1908. 

GOVERNMENT. The President in 1908 was Ar- 
mand Falliéres, whose term is Feb. 18, 1906- 
1913. The Cabinet in 1908 was as follows: 
Premier and Minister of Interior, G. B. E. 
Clémenceau; Justice and Worship, A. Briand; 
Foreign Affairs, Stephen Pichon; Finance, M 
Caillax; War, Gen. Picquart; Marine, A. Picard; 
Public Instruction and Fine Arts, G. Doumer- 
gue; Public Worke, Posts, and Telegraphs, L- 
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Barthou; Commerce and Industry, J. Cruppi; ° 


Agriculture, M. Ruau; Colonies, M. Milles- 
Lacroix; Labor and Social Provision, R. Viviani. 

Finance. The general budget for 1908 esti- 
mated the revenue at 3,908,460,516 francs, and 
the expenditure at 3,910,283,358; the special 
budget balanced at 158,735,975 francs. The 
principal estimates of revenue were: Direct 
taxes, 561,655,716; registration, 613,217,900; 
stamps, 210,619,700; customs, 481,465,000; taxes 
on beverages, 432,776,400; sugar, 155,204,000; 
tobacco, match, and gunpowder monopolies, 516,- 
192,600; posts, telegraphs, and telephones, 349,- 
665,200: domains and forests, 59,106,882. The 
principal estimates of expenditure were: Public 
debt, 1,262,523,153; war, 779,875,128; navy, 
319,932,722; public instruction, 290,417,044; col- 
onies, 98,269,689; public works, posts, and tel- 
egraphs, 245,557,373; cost of collection of taxes 
and administration of monopolies, posts, tele- 
graphs, state domains, etc., 534,018,767. The 
consolidated public debt stood on Jan. 1, 1908, 
at 29,058,824,704 francs; the floating debt, at 
1,102,894,400 francs. 

Army. The French army consists of two 
parts, the Metropolitan army and the Colonial 
army. Military service is obligatory and uni- 
versal for all citizens between the ages of 20 and 
45 years, the only exceptions being those for phy- 
sical disability. The period of active service in 
the first line is two years, followed by eleven 
years im the reserve, six years in the terri- 
torial army, and finally by six years in the 
reserve of the territorial army. The 
organizations of the Metropolitan army 
comprise 163 regiments of infantry and 30 bat- 
talions of chasseurs A pied; 79 regiments of 
eavalry (13 cuirassier, 31 dragoons, 21 chas- 
seurs a cheval, and 14 hussar); 40 regiments 
of field artillery; 14 batteries of mountain artil- 
lery; and 16 battalions of garrison artillery; 6 
regiments of engineers and a railway regiment. 
There are 20 army corps in the active army; 
and in addition there are 36 divisions of Reserve 
troops; 36 divisions of Territorial troops; 38 
battalions of military Customs Corps; about 
22,000 Gendarmerie, about one-half of whom are 
mounted, and the Garde Républicaine of about 
3,000 men, similar to the Gendarmerie but doing 
duty in Paris. The Colonial army, formed by 
voluntary enlistment or voluntary transfer from 
the Metropolitan army, consists of 12 regiments 
of infantry and 3 regiments of artillery per- 
manently stationed in France during peace; and 
8 regiments, and 3 independent battalions of in- 
fantry, 4 mixed regiments (field, mountain and 
garrison), 1 division field batteries, and 1 bat- 
talion garrison artillery, with stations abroad. 
There are also a number of native corps of 
which the most important are the 20 battalions 
of Annamite and Tonkinese, and the 15 bat- 
talions of Senegalese Tirailleurs. 

The total authorized strength of the active 
Metropolitan army in 1908 was 576,779 of all 
ranks, to which must be added 27,580 of all 
ranks for that part of the Colonial army sta- 
tioned in France. The field army is estimated 
at 1,290,000 combatants, while depot troops, all 
fully trained, number about 626,000, und there 
are available about 700,000 additional (ersatz) 
men to make good losses in the field. This gives 
an aggregate of 2,616,000 trained men available 
in time of war. 

The French infantry is armed with the Lebel 
Magazine rifle; the cavalry with the Lebel car- 


‘bine; and the field artillery with the Model 97 


shielded rapid fire gun. The field artillery was 
increased in 1908 so as to have 120 guns to each 
army corps instead of only 96 as formerly. The 
field gun was much improved by increasing the 
powder charge, reducing the length of the bore, 
and making the shield larger and lighter, there- 
by decreasing the weight. Each infantry bat- 
talion and cavalry brigade was provided with 
two machine gun detachments. Experiments 
were conducted with an automatic rifle which 
promised great success. Experiments were also 
carried on with motor vehicles for transportation 
purposes, with the result that light motor trains 
are considered to have 20 times the efficiency 
(carrying 5 times the weight to 4 times the 
distance) of horse drawn trains. The cost of 
the army per head of population is about $4.25 
per year, being higher than that of Germany, 
(about $2.50) or Great Britain (about $3.50). 
The discipline and training of the army is said 
to have reached a higher degree of efficiency in 
1908 than ever before in its history. 

Navy. At the beginning of 1908 the effective 
navy consisted of 22 first-class battleships ag- 
gregating 253,880 tons; 10 second-class battle- 
ships, 74,210 tons; 6 armored: gunboats, 9300 
tons; 21 armored cruisers, 193,760 tons; 4 pro- 
tected large cruisers, 30,100 tons; 21 protected 
small cruisers, 67,820 tons; 7 gunboats, 2006 
tons; 72 destroyers, 27,547 tons; 246 torpedo 
boats, 24,705 tons; total, 409 ships, of 683,473 
tons, besides 48 submarines, and 5 convertible 
cruisers ranging from 8300 to 15,000 tons. Thera 
was in 1907 a decrease of 48,462 tons, due to the 
loss of the battleship Jéna and the striking off 
the list of some old cruisers. The crews num- 
bered 58,600. There were under construction 7 bat- 
tleships, 125,000 tons, and 4 armored cruisers, 
54,200 tons, besides minor craft. _ 

The year 1908 was an unhappy year for the 
French Navy. Magazine and boiler explosions, 
wrecks, submarine tragedies, gunnery accidents 
were leading events of the history of the few 
years previous. Three serious gunnery ac- 
cidents had taken place on the Couronne, all 
attended with loss of life, on April 20th, 1906, 
Aug. 2d, 1907, and Aug. 12th, 1908; and one 
on the Latouche-Tréville on Sept. 22nd, 1908. 
Naval officers complained that the guns were 
badly designed, and were ill adapted to rapid 
loading; that the powder lacked stability; and 
that the ammunition was very defective. There 
was no uniformity in the projectiles; and 
charges were very carelessly put up. All guns 
in service, and being built, were designed for 

“B” powder; and all guns were designed and 
built by the Colonial Artillery. It was claimed 
however that “B” and “AM” powders were bal- 
listically the best in the world. Criticism of the 
French Navy revealed the fact that auxiliaries 
were lacking in the way of scouts, repair, depot, 
and mining ships. There was a permanent 
shortage in personnel; most battleships were 
half manned; and, in case of emergency, not 
more than three out of the nine coast guard 
ships at Cherbourg could be sent to sea. Am- 
munition and stores of all sorts were deemed in- 
sufficient for war purposes; and neither Toulon 
nor Brest possessed adequate docking facilities. 

M. G. Thomson, Minister ot Marine, resigned 
Oct. 19th (see below History). after a vote in 
the French Chamber of Deputies deploring the 
negligence in the Navy Department, as indicated 
by the Jéna and subsequent disasters. M. Pi- 
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card, his successor, declared, in November, that 
France must regulate her armament by that of 
Germany, and not by that of England; that a 
new battleship programme would soon be sub- 
mitted to the Chamber, providing for the laying 
-.down of two or three battleships a year. te 
promised to hasten construction work. The re- 
frigeration of battleship magazines was occupy- 
ing his attention. He intended renewing the 
material in the dockyards; simplifying and de- 
centralizing administration as much as possible; 
and increasing the cohesion among the various 
departments. 

Bizerta, as an advanced naval base, was being 
used by the fleet for docking, repairing, coaling, 
and filling up with stores and ammunition. 
Much attention was beginning to be given to 
gunnery, on account of American and British 
records. At battle practice by the Brest cruiser 
squadron against the target ship Tonnerre, 
from 30 to 33 per cent. of hits was made at 
from 6000 to 4000 metres. The battle practice 
for large calibre guns took place in the Medi- 
terranean against the Liserot rock; 40 to 57 
per cent. of hits was made by the battleships 
of the Mediterranean fleet. 


HISTorY. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE MINISTRY. Changes 
took place in the ministry early in the year, 
owing to the death of M. Guyot Dessaigne, Min- 
ister of Justice. His place was taken by M. 
Briand, who retained the Ministry of Public 
Worship, but transferred the Ministry of Public 
Instruction to M. Doumergue, whose place as 
Minister of Commerce was taken by M. Cruppi, 
Vice-President of the Chamber. Parliament re- 
assembled on Jan. 14, after the Christmas holi- 
days. Among the measures before it the follow- 
ing may be mentioned, and the more important 
of them will be discussed in succeeding para- 
graphs: The Church Property or “Devolution” 
Bill; the Income Tax Bill; old age pensions; the 
budget; the Army Bill; bills for the protection 
of art treasures, especially in churches; for the 
formation of an extraordinary commission to 
draw up a plan of naval reorganization; for 
an appropriation for the improvement of the 
port of Havre and the estuary of the Seine; 
for amnesty to offenders in the wine grow- 
ing uprising in 1907; for changing judicial 
separation into divorce after three years on the 
application of either party; and for the pur- 
chase of the Western Railway. Of these the 
Army Bill, the Devolution Bill, the messures 
providing for the budget, for the protection of 
art treasures, for the commission on naval re- 
organization, for the improvement of the port 
of Havre and the Seine estuary, for the Franco- 
British exhibition, for the amnesy to the wine 
growers, and for t..c purchase of the Western 
Railway were passed. The Church Property 
Bill amended the Separation Law by giving 
only to direct heirs the right of legal action for 
recovery of property bequeathed to the Church. 
It was carried after a debate which lasted six 
weeks in the Chamber, but was so amended as to 
permit property bequeathed for the purpose of 
paying for masses for the dead to be used for 
that purpose. It was designed to prevent the 
embarrassment of the government by law suits 
brought against the departments and communes, 
as had been threatened by the Clericals. The 
Army Law reduced the time of training for the 
reservists to two periods, one of 23 days and the 
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other of 17 days, and for the territorial troops 
to one week. An attempt had been made to 
carry an amendment to the amnesty measure, 
extending amnesty to the insubordinate civil serv- 
ants, the anti-militarists and the anti-patriots, 
but this was firmly opposed by the ministry 
and rejected by a majority of 460 to 73. 

THE INCOME Tax Britt. The debate on the 
Income Tax Bill began Jan. 20, but though 
some of the chief articles were passed, an agree- 
ment on it could not be reached, and final action 
was deferred. It encountered serious opposition, 
not only in Parliament, but in the country. In 
the latter part of March a meeting of protest 
was held at the instance of the Agricultural 
and Industrial Association which was said to 
represent a million and a half French taxpayers. 
The meeting denounced the present measure, and 
proposed as an alternative a gradual reform of 
the system of taxation, the reduction of the land 
taxes and the making up of the revenue by the 
taxation of foreign securities. Among other ob- 
jections two serious defects were alleged against 
it. In the first place, it added to the taxes on 
the different sources of revenue this supple- 
mentary and all inclusive tax; and in the second 
place, it did not provide an effective means of 
assessment. On this latter point it was argued 
that the government must either be left to the 
mercy of the false statements of individuals as 
to their income, or it must resort to inquisitorial 
methods. It was pointed out that the tax would 
exempt from 9,500,000 to 10,000,000 persons, 
and that in taxing progressively incomes of 
from 5000 francs upward, it discriminated 
against the well-to-do, confiscated individual 
fortunes, and was in fact an instance of class 
legislation. Some favored in place of it a com- 
bination of the Italian and British income tax 
systems, while others proposed a reform .of the 
existing system. It was generally admitted that 
the present methods of taxation were in urgent 
need of reform. 

THE OLD AGE PENSIONS BILL. The two houses 
of Parliament disagreed on the Old Age Pen- 
sions il], which had been voted on by the Chamber 
of Deputies in 1906. In March, 1908, the Cham- 
ber, by a vote of 474 to 66, adopted a resolution 
calling on the government to obtain from the 
Senate a favorable vote on the measure. In 
June, M. Clémenceau, the Premier, sent a note 
to the Senate Commission which had the matter 
in charge, suggesting the age of sixty-five for 
the beginning of the pensions, the inclusion of 
farm hands and domestics among those entitled 
to pensions, and the provision that the pensions 
should not fall below 350 frances, or when com- 
bined with income received from other sources 
exceed a total of 600 francs for the first fifteen 
years after the bill became a law, and a total of 
800 franes for the next fifteen years. No solu- 
tion had been reached at the close of the year. 
The measure, like the income tax proposal of the 
government, encountered severe criticism from 
the opposition. Among the arguments brought 
against it were that it did not provide for any 
cojperation on the part of the recipients of the 
pensions in the shape of compulsory saving. 
The non-Socialist Republicans objected to it 
especially on this ground, fearing a tendency to 
pauperize the working classes. They declared 
that the example of England was not applicable, 
since already in France the law providing for 
assistance to the aged, infirm, and incurable, 
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based on the principle of obligation, had imposed 
a charge of 100,000,000 francs a year on the 
budget of the state and of the commune. For 
the most part the arguments took the familiar 
lines, that the measure was socialistic and that 
it tended to discourage individual thrift and in- 
dustry. Some recommended as an alternative 
the Belgian system, whereby the state con- 
tributes to societies of mutual aid already in 
existence, apportioning the subsidies according 
to the importance of the work done by these 
societies. The Belgian law is merely permissive 
and not compulsory. 

THE PURCHASE OF THE WESTERN RAILWAY. 
The question of the purchase of the Western 
Railway, for which a bill was introduced in 
Parliament, was long debated. The debate 
closed on June 25, and the bill was passed in 
the Chamber, but encountered serious opposi- 
tion in the Senate, partly on the ground that 
the money was needed for the old age pension 
scheme, and partly from alleged vices of 
the measure itself. The government, however, 
received in the final division a majority of 37, 
and the bill became a law on July 12. A bill 
was then introduced by the Minister of Public 
Works, sanctioning provisional arrangements for 
the running of the road till the government 
could assume its management in 1909, and was 
passed by the Chamber. The government was 
accused by the opposition of having brought un- 
due pressure to bear on the Senate, in order to 
secure the of this measure. Many fa- 
vored the alternative proposed by M. Ch. Prevet 
in the Senate, namely, a reorganization and an 
exchange of lines between the state system and 
the Western and Orleans Railways, to insure 
greater uniformity and coherence, and further 
railway development. The purchase was criti- 
cised by the opposition as an unwise and dan- 
gerous ate: likely to lead to bad management 
of the road. 

EcHOES OF THE DReEYFvus AFFAIR. In February 
a monument was unveiled in memory of M. 
Scheurer-Kestner, who was one of Dreyfus’s 
earliest advocates, and as vice-president of the 
Senate, had successfully exerted himself to bring 
about the reopening of the Dreyfus case. Premier 
Clémenceau, who delivered the principal speech 
of the day, warmly praised the courage of men 
like Scheurer-Kestner, who dared to be loyal to 
the truth, in the face of bitter partisanship, and 
hostile public opinion. The cause for which 
Scheurer-Kestner had fought was now completely 
triumphant, declared M. Clémenceau. On March 
\. the Chamber voted the restoration of Joseph 
Reinach, a prominent Dreyfusard, to his rank 
as captain in the army. Other officers of the 
reserves and of the territorial forces who had 
been cashiered for similar reasons were also 
restored. On Mar. 19, an appropriation was 
voted for the removal of Emile Zola’s ashes to 
the Panthéon, after a discussion, in the course 
of which M. Barrés attacked Zola as a traducer 
of the national honor, notably on his novel of 
the Franco-German war, Débdcle, and M. 
Jaurés pronounced a panegyric on him. The 
transfer of the ashes was accomplished on April 
2, without any disturbance in the streets, owing, 
Perhaps, to the quiet and almost secret manner 
in which it took place. Ceremonies were held in 
the Panthéon on June 4, and attended by the 
President and Cabinet, and many prominent 
persons, including Dreyfus. At their close. a 

journalist named Gregori attempted to assassin- 
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ate Dreyfus, but succeeded in only slightly 
wounding him. The trial of Gregori took place 
in September, and among the spectators were 
many Dreyfusards and anti-Dreyfusards. Th2 
president of the court ruled that no discussion 
of the guilt or innocence of Dreyfus would be 
permitted. Nevertheless, the passions which the 
famous case had aroused were stirred again by 
the speeches of the prisoner and his counsel. 
The prisoner declared that he had fired his shot 
as a protest against the impudent act of the 
government in placing the ashes of Zola in the 
Panthéon, and because this public demonstra- 
tion was an abuse of the good faith of the 
country. Gregori’s counsel maae a violent speech 
against the Republican administration, in the 
course of which all the bitterness of extreme 
anti-Dreyfusism came out. The jury declared 
Gregori not guilty either of homicide or of 
deliberate wounding. The act was apparently 
regarded as belonging to the class of crimes 
passionels, toward which French juries are apt 
to be lenient. The excitement over the affair 
soon quieted down. On the reassembling of Par- 
liament in October, one of the deputies brought 
up the question of the attacks on the Court of 
Cassation, for the decision which had _ been 
handed down in the Dreyfus case in 1906, and 
M. Briand, Minster of Justice, pointed out the 
folly of these attacks and their evident attempt 
to revive the affair. M. Biétry, having used 
violent language and refused to withdraw it, was 
subjected to a vote of censure and temporary, 
exclusion from the Chamber. 

TROUBLE WITH THE TRADE UNIONS. On the 
occasion of a strike among the glass workers of 
Draveil, the gendarmes were attacked and opened 
fire, killing one striker and wounding ten work- 
ingmen. Four of the gendarmes were wounded. 
Thereupon the General Confederation of Labor 
in a public announcement characterized it as 
another crime of the Clémenceau Ministry, and 
called a meeting on June 6. At this meeting, after 
speeches were made by several officers of the 
General Federation of Labor, a general strike 
was ordered for twenty-four hours, as a protest 
against the Draveil affair. At the end of the 
meeting there was some rioting, in the course 
of which thirteen persons were wounded. In the 
Chamber the Socialists moved a vote of censure, 
but it was defeated. (For a discussion of the 
relation between revolutionary trade unionism 
and socialism, see the article on SovraLism.) 
On July 27, the Federation of Building Trades 
declared a twenty-four hour general strike on 
account of the Draveil affair. On July 30, 
many strikers went to Draveil, and conflicts 
with the troops took place in the streets of 
Villeneuve, Saint Georges, and on the railway 
line, in the course of which sixty strikers and 
a number of soldiers were wounded and three 
strikers killed. It was thought that this out- 
break was too serious to come spontaneously 
from the workingmen as a mere protest against 
the killing of one member of their class at 
Draveil, and it was alleged that it would not have 
occurred except for the instigation of the General 
Confederaton of Labor, against which accordingly 
feeling ran very high, all the bourgeois parties 
uniting against them. After a_ revolutionary 
proclamation by the committee of the Confedera- 
tion, the government arrested eight of the prin- 
cipal agitators; and the Association of Trade 
Unions of the Seine was excluded from the Paris 
Labor Exchange. The Confederation immediately 
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elected new officers and decreed a strike of twenty- 
four hours for Aug. 3, but only a few of the 
trades responded, and the strike was practically 
a failure. The Socialist deputies tried to secure 
@ petition calling for the assembling of the 
Chamber, but could get no signatures. M. Jauras, 
in his paper, L’Humanité, pointed out that 
the trade unions had by no means reached the 
point of organization which rendered a general 
strike possible. The German Socialist paper, 
Vorwaerts remarked that the lesson of the 
recent affair was that in France, the Socialist 
party was evidently not regarded by a large 
part of the workingmen as representing in any 
sense the wishes of the proletariat and that the 
French laboring class was generally distrustful 
of Socialism, particularly of the Parliamentary 
Socialism, as manifested in recent years. 

The defiant attitude of the General Confedera- 
tion of Labor added apparently to its popularity 
among the working classes. It recruited 1ts number 
rapidly, and the recruits included even the gov- 
ernment workingmen from fhe Custom House, 
the match works and the arsenals. The Post 
Office clerks were also inclined towards an affil- 
iation with the General Confederation. The 
large and important Federation of Miners, which 
had not affiliated with the Confederation hither- 
to, was admitted on Aug. 4. A number of agri- 
cultural laborers also joined. See TRapE UNIONS. 

ATTACKS ON THE LABOR Poticy. The course of 
the government was sharply criticised by the op- 
position for weakness and for the disparity be- 
tween its words and its deeds. Many of the Rad- 
icals and most of the Republicans favored the 
suppression of the Confederation. On the other 
hand, M. Jaurés declared that the reason for the 
failure of the strike was that the Confederation 
was not strong enough. The Republicans ar- 
gued that the Confederation having constantly 
violated the law of 1884, which required that 
trade unions should embrace only similar occupa- 
tions, and having repeatedly broken the funda- 
mental laws of society, ought to be dissolved. The 
government was condemned for not entorcing its 
dissolution, and also for failing to put through 
the measure that had been brought up in Parlia- 
ment forbidding the government workmen to 
join trade unions. Speeches from members of 
the ministry had expressed the right principles, 
said the Republicans, but their acts had not con- 
formed to their words. The government was 
between two fires. On the one side, it was de- 
nounced by Socialists and trade unionists as 
murderous and tyrannical, and on the other was 
condemned for undue leniency. 

On April 6, in the Chamber of Deputies, M. 
Clémenceau answered the criticism of .f. Jaurés 
as to the general policy of the government, and 
especially its attitude towards the working 
classes. He declared that the government’s pro- 
gramme looked to the organization of the democ- 
racy, and that while he favored the rights of 
the working classes, he deprecated all resorts to 
violence, and he retorted with some sharp criti- 
cism of the Socialists. The matter came up again 
in the Chamber on Oct. 23, when M. Deschaud 
spoke on his interpellation as to revolutionary 
trade unionism, which he criticised as a means 
of preventing any real organization of labor, 
and not as a means ot improving the working- 
man’s condition. He asked the opinion of the 
government on this subject. After a brief in- 
terpellation by another member, asking what 
measures the government had taken against the 
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anarchistic agitation of the Genera] Confedera- 
tion of Labor, M. Viviani, Minister of Labor, 
replied, condemning in substance the course 
taken by the Confederation. He remarked, how- 
ever, that a small minority were now in control 
of that organization, and that the reform element 
in it had already shown signs of activity. He 
explained the social, political and legal grounds 
of the government’s objection to dissolving the 
Confederation, and declared that conciliation 
was preferable to that course. He suggested the 
establishment of collective contracts and of 
councils of labor and arbitration; and he ap- 
pealed to the bourgeois classes to assist in the 
education of the proletariat. The Chamber ap- 
proved the government’s position by a vote of 
324 to 60. On Oct. 31, the members of the 
General Confederation of Labor who had been 
arrested after the Draveil affair were set free. 

DEBATES ON THE Moroccan Poticy. The 
course of affairs in Morocco was the main sub- 
ject of interest in the year’s record. ‘Lhe details 
of the French military operations and of the 
contest between the rival sultans, which re- 
sulted in the overthrow of Abd el Aziz by Mulai 
Hafid, will be found in the article Morocco. 
In the french Parliament the forward policy 
in Morocco which was begun early in the year 
aroused the opposition of the Socialists and 
led to interpellations in the Chamber by 
the Socialist leader, M. Jaurés, who sharply 
arraigned the course taken by the govern- 
ment. He condemned the Moroccan _ enter- 
prise and demanded withdrawal from it. His 
opinions were familiar to the public and not 
much importance was attached to them, but they 
served to call forth an interesting expression 
of opinion from M. Delcassé in his retirement, 
who explained the Moroccan policy which he 
had followed as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
France, he said, had done wrong in going to 
Algeciras under threats from Germany. These 
threats had no real basis. War would not have 
followed the refusal of France. Germany’s 
campaign at that time was, he declared, merely 
one of intimidation. Against M. Delcassé’s 
views on this point it was urged that he hau 
much to say about the friendship and the alli- 
ances of other nations with France, but nothing 
of the readiness of France for war, and he was 
criticised for having done so little to place her 
on a satisfactory military and naval basis. Nor 
could his critics agree that Germany would not 
have gone to war at that time. By a large 
majority the Chamber voted (436 to 51) on June 
28, their confidence in the government’s policy, 
declaring that French interests in Morocco 
should be defended without interfering with in- 
ternal affairs, and that the Act of Algeciras 
should be applied. 

DIFFICULTIES WITH GERMANY. The government 
encountered more serious difficulties in its rela- 
tions with Germany, which on several occasions 
seemed in danger of becoming strained. The press 
in the two countries abounded in recriminations 
during the year, but the chief difficulties were 
caused by, first, Germany’s attitude in the ques- 
tion of recognition of Mulai Hafid, and second, 
her position in the matter of the Casablanca de- 
serters. Both questions were settled amicably, 
but they left the general impression not only in 
France but among observers in foreign countries 
that Germany had no real occasion to raise 
them at all. After Mulai Hafid was proclaimed 
Sultan at Tangier (Aug. 23) and declared that 
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he would observe the terms of the Act of Alge- 
ciras and assume his predecessor’s public debts, 
the German government proposed his immediate 
recognition by the Powers. The French held 
that the initiative in Moroccan affairs belonged 
incontestably to France and Spain, as the man- 
datory powers under the Act of Algeciras. They 
saw in Germany’s sudden demand an intention 
to cause difficulties and perhaps even an attempt 
to humiliate France, as in 1905. The French 
and Spanish governments responded to this de- 
mand in a joint note addressed to the Powers, 
in September, declaring that they were ready to 
recognize Mulai Hafid under the following con- 
ditions: Confirmation of already existing treat- 
ies between Morocco and foreign states; accept- 
ance of responsibility for debts of the previous 
Sultan; recognition of the commission of indem- 
nities for Casablanca, and responsibility for the 
payment of tnese indemnities; formal and public 
disavowal of the Holy War, and the address of a 
notice to that effect to all the towns and tribes; 
immediate adoption of all measures necessary to 
insure the safety of the ports and of the travel 
routes of the interior. It concluded with the 
following paragraph: “These guaranties once 
obtained, Mulai Hafid may be officially recog- 
nized. The Powers naturally retain the right 
to demand directly of the new Sultan the settle- 
ment of the questions that concern their sepa- 
rate interests, and particularly as regards 
France and Spain the reimbursement of the 
expenses occasioned by the recent expeditions as 
well as the payment of indemnities for the 
murder of their citizens. It would finally be 
desirable that the new Sultan should make 
honorable provision for Abd-el-Aziz.” The Ger- 
man note in reply to the Franco-Spanish com- 
munication was issued on Sept. 23. It expressed 
the agreement of the German government with 
these conditions, was cordial in tone and offered 
only a few minor suggestions that made no ma- 
terial alterations. 

THE CASABLANCA AFFAIR. German diplomacy 
took much the same course in the Casa- 
blanca incident. This incident, as narrated by 
the press at the time, was as follows: Five 
soldiers (according to some accounts, six) of 
the Foreign Legion, including three Germans, 
deserted and concealed themselves in Casablanca 
under the protection of the German Resident. 
{A German steamer having arrived in port, the 
‘deserters, escorted by employees of the consulate, 
went on board. The French gendarmes having 
‘attempted to arrest them, a struggle ensued, 
‘but finally they were all arrested and im- 
prisoned. The German Consulate thereupon de- 
manded the release of the three Germans, and 
the French military authorities refused.  Ac- 
cording to the German official account, the three 
German deserters, while being escorted to the 
vessel by the secretary and a soldier of the 
Consulate, were attacked by French marines. 
There were further conflicts in detail in the 
other accounts of the affair, but the main point 
1s that the German contention at first was that 
Germans serving in the French Foreign Legion 
retained their national rights and _ privileges, 
and that German consuls are warranted in pro- 
tecting them if they appeal to the Consulate. 
The French government immediately made it 
known that it was ready to submit the affair 
to The Hague Tribunal for arbitration, but Ger- 
many demanded that before this was done the 
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French government should express its regrets 
for the manner in which the German represen- 
tative had been treated by French soldiers. To 
this the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. 
Pichon, replied that it was not to be expected 
that the French government would condemn 
itself in advance, and it was made known that 
France would not make any further concession 
than a reference of the question to arbitration. 
Finally, however, the French proposed as the 
solution of the difficulty that both governments 
should express their regrets simultaneously and 
in such a manner as not to prejudice the de- 
cision of the arbitrators; and Germany accepted 
this compromise. The protocol as to the arbi- 
tration of the affair was signed in Berlin on 
Nov. 24, and the excitement over the matter 
subsided. See GERMANY, paragraphs on His- 
tory; INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 

THE ANGLO-FRENCH ENTENTE. The friendly 
relations between France and Great Britain 
were marked on many occasions during the year, 
especially by the visit of M. Clémenceau to 
London to attend the funeral of Campbell-Ban- 
nerman; the visit of M. Cruppi, Minister of 
Commerce, and M. Ruau, Minister of Agricul- 
ture, at the opening of the Franco-British Ex- 
position, and the visit of President Falliéres 
during the exposition. M. Falliéres was in Lon- 
don from May 25 to May 29. On these occa- 
sions there were many evidences of the popular- 
ity of the entente,and at the banquet given to 
M. Falliéres at Buckingham Palace on May 26, 
the King and the President expressed their 
hopes that the entente would be strong and en- 
during. The question of making it a definite 
alliance was much discussed in the press, but 
the general opinion seemed adverse to this as 
not likely to be of any advantage to either 
power, and to favor rather the maintenance of 
the existing relation. 

QUESTIONS OF NAVAL ADMINISTRATION. Par- 
liament opened on Oct. 13. The months of Octo- 
ber and November were taken up largely with 
discussions of the successive clauses of the bud- 
get, which was finally passed by the Chamber 
on Nov. 28. During the discussion of the naval 
budget, M. Delcassé, who had been president of 
the committee appointed to investigate the 
causes of the disaster on the Jéna in 1907, 
attributed it to the negligence of the authorities, 
and demanded a complete reform. M. Thom- 
son, Minister of Marine, replied to the effect 
that much of the responsibility rested on nis 
predecessors. The Chamber by a large majority 
passed a resolution deploring the negligence in the 
naval administration, but later, on the demand 
of M. Clémenceau for a vote of confidence in the 
government, withdrew certain words in that 
resolution which had been construed as implying 
censure of the ministry as a whole. At the end 
of the session M. Thomson resigned, and on the 
following day was succeeded by M.. Alfred Pi- 
card, former Commissioner General of the expo- 
sition of 1900. Other disasters than that of 
the Jéna had also occurred more recently. 
In 1908 for example, an explosion in the. 
turret of a French cruiser had_ resulted in 
the death of several men. (See paragraph 
Navy above.) Early in December the council 
of ministers decided to relieve Vice-Admiral 
Germinet, who was reported in the _ press 
as saying that a certain article which had 
declared that the six newest battleships had no 
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ammunition for many of their guns and would 
be unable to fire after three hours of action, 
owing to the deficient reserves in their arsenals, 
was correct, and that he had written and spoken 
to the minister about the matter. In certain 
quarters the government’s suspension of the Ad- 
miral from the command of the Mediterranean 
Squadron was criticised on account of his long 
and distinguished service. Its action was said 
to be too severe and without precedent. M. 
Clémenceau’s explanation turned on the neces- 
sity of maintaining discipline. He pointed out 
the ways open to the Admiral for redress if his 
. immediate superior did not listen to him; and 
he condemned the Admiral’s recourse to news- 
paper publicity. The main point of the affair 
was, he said, the actual condition in the navy. 
He announced that an investigation would be 
made by the new minister, M. Picard, who 
would thoroughly examine the state of the fleet 
and report on it in January. Meanwhile there 
were not sufficient data to decide the question, 
but if Parliament thought it knew enough 
about it it might divide against the govern- 
ment. In the vote that followed the govern- 
ment was sustained, Dec. 8, by a majority of 
335 to 140. 

OTHER EVENTS OF THE YEAR. The question of 
church separation no longer held the prominent 
place that it occupied in 1907 and preceding 
years. There were, however, some echoes of 
the old controversy. Among these was the question 
of the so-called mutual associations among the 
clergy. The suggestion had been made, on the 
side of the Catholic laity, that the large accu- 
mulated funds bequeathed for the celebration 
of masses might be transferred to associations 
of aged priests if organized in the form of 
mutual aid societies and under legal sanction. 
An amendment to that effect was adopted in the 
‘Chamber on April 9, by a vote of 345 to 205, 
the minority comprising the irreconcilable anti- 
clerical element. On May 21, however, the Pope, 
in a letter to the French cardinals, refused his 
sanction to the proposed ‘“mutualities,” loath 
though he was to impose new sacrifices upon the 
harassed French priesthood. He disapproved of 
the mutual associations because the opportunity 
for membership would be open to undesirable 
persons, and no means were provided for ex- 
oe delinquent members, or such even as had 
eft the communion of the church. “To sum 
up, the French pastorate is called upon to organ- 
ize itself into an independent body and to 
abandon their character as priests in com- 
munion with the Apostolic See.” The failure of 
the mutual associations aroused wide disap- 
pointment in Catholic circles. The property 
that would have gone to them was given to 
charitable institutions or held subject to the 
direct heirs of the original legatees. On Jan. 12 
the Abbé Loisy was summoned by the Bishop of 
Langres to answer certain questions in regard to 
statements that it was alleged would appear 
in a forthcoming book, but he did not obey the 
summons, excusing himself on the ground of ill- 
health. A week later he was required by the 
Rishop to submit to the Papal decree and the 
Poscendi Encyclical and to promise conformity 
in his future publications. The Abbé made 
some objections in his reply. On Mar. 7, after 
publication of his book, he was excommunicated. 

The Feminist Congress was held in Paris early 
in July. The woman suffrage movement was ac- 
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tive in France during the year, as in other coun- 
tries, but is there known under the more general 
name of Feminism, and aims not only at politi- 
cal, but at social reforms, in such matters 
as marriage, divorce, the rights of the 
father over his children, ete. There were 
signs of a growing demand in _ certain 
quarters for the introduction of proportional 
representation, the scrutin de liste, the redis- 
tribution of seats, and the reduction in the 
number of members of Parliament. Among the 
leaders of this movement were Delcassé, Des- 
chanel, Ribot, Brisson and other prominent public 
men. Active measures had been taken toward 
the close of 1907 to secure these reforms, and ar 
important parliamentary group continued in 1903 
to carry on its propaganda. 


In the municipal elections of May the Social- 
ists underwent a serious defeat. (See Socrat- 
1sM.) In February a group of Parisian Prot- 
estants petitioned the Senate against infringe- 
ment of the worship and of the private property 
of any religion. In July the Paris Commune 
asked the government for the “transfer to the 
city of the fortifications of Paris, with a view 
to the construction of an outer circular boule- 
vard and several public parks.” Important 
questions arose during the year in connection 
with the administration of Algeria, the French 
Congo and Indo-China. In the last-named de- 
pendency the granting of a native consultative 
chamber had marked a policy of concession to 
the growing demands of self-government; but it 
was soon feared that the administration had 
gone too far in that direction. The new Gov- 
ernor-General, appointed in 1908, adopted a 
more stringent policy toward native aspirations. 
For a discussion of this and other matters af- 
fecting these colonies, see the several articles. 

The question of capital punishment was dis- 
cussed in the press and Parliament throughout 
the year. The death penalty had been virtually 
suspended for some eight years through the 
exercise of presidential clemency. M. Falliéres 
was personally opposed to capital punishment, 
and M. Clémenceau’s Socialist-Radical party 
was pledged to bring about its abolition. Public 
sentiment, however, was stirred up during the 
last two years by a series of peculiarly revolt- 
ing murders and a general increase of crime. 
On Dec. 8, the Chamber (330 votes to 201) de 
clared for the reéstablishment of the death pen- 
alty. Measures for combating the increasing al- 
coholism among the poorer classes received much 
attention. The consumption of distilled liquors 
has increased 400 per cent. in 70 years and 
France has the unenviable distinction of rank- 
ing with Austria-Hungary and Belgium as na- 
tions of increasing inebriety. During the last 
week of December there were serious riots 
among the Parisian medical students owing to 
n change in the scheme of examination at the 
Sorbonne. The appointment of M. Thalamas, 
the author of a somewhat hostile Life of Joan 
of Arc, to a professorship at Sorbonne, gave rise 
to considerable disorder. On Christmas day, 
President Falliéres was attacked by a_half- 
witted person who announced that he was 4 
Royalist partisan and took this means of pro 
testing against the government. The assailant 
was unarmed and M. Falliéres received no in 
jury, but intense indignation was aroused by the 
attack, which even the Royalist papers charac 
terized as the act of an imbecile. 
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FRANCIS JOSEPH I. Emperor or Avs- 
gaia. See AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


FRANCO, Jodo. A Portuguese statesman, 
became practical dictator after the dissolution 
of the Cortez on May 11, 1907, and maintained 
his position until the assassination of King 
Carlos on Feb. 1, 1908. He was born in the 
province of Beira, received a good education, 
and entered Parliament. He founded the party 
of Liberal-Regeneradores in 1901 with a plat- 
form of social and economic reform, and in 1906 
was asked by the King to form a ministry. 
For many years Portugal had been in the grasp 
of two parties, professing respectively Liberal 
and Conservative principles, and nominally an- 
tagonistic, but in reality united in the pursuit 
of office and the fostering of corruption. On 
taking office, Franco entered upon a policy of 
stringent reform, but he was defeated in tue elec- 
tions of 1906, and the opposition of the poli- 
ticians caused him to dissolve the Cham 
From that time he ruled as a dictator, sup- 
ported by the King. The press was placed under 
strict censorship, and it was his idea to return 
to representative government only after the suc- 
cess of his reforms had demonstrated their 
utility. The dissatisfaction with his rule culmi- 
nated, however, in the assassination of King 
Carlos, and Franco was obliged to leave the 
country. See PorRTUGAL. 


FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION. See Ex- 
POSITIONS; ARCHITECTURE. 


Benefits dis- 

Pe Membership. bursed since 

a et Se AEN POE OOS ee ee eT organization. 
American Benefit Society ....... iaeWaeahie eee. 1893 6,000 460,000 
American Guild ......... Shh BOniae ices Sire thi isa etaS 1890 26,000 1,726,179 
Ben Hur, Tribe of ..... Satie ecg iiere kes Ot ade tached 1894 100,315 5,948,702 
B’nal B'rith, Independent Order po) eee ere 1843 30,288 | = Licecoee 
B'rith Abraham OF6der .i64.6654084. Dida tdueta Saveuenaei 1859 61,389 2,673,359 
Brotherhood of American Yeomen ............... 1897 61,671 2,131,626 
Catholic Benevolent Legion .............. aua Nai 1881 18,644 19,860,715 
Catholic Knights of America ...............00-> 1877 ,000 16,000,000 
Catholic Mutual Benefit Association............. 1876 59,442 19.164,829 
Court:0f HHOnOr acs iio ehikoeoeieek hed cede caceedes 1895 65,000 5,688,303 
Druids, United Ancient Order of ..............0.: 1781 30,042 6,267,371 
Eagles, Order Of ........cccccccccccccccaccces gee 1889 311,159 3,920,632 
Elks, Benevolent and Protective Order of ....... 1868 284,321 | Jiccecee 
Foresters, Ancient Order of ............cceeceees 1836 40,992 135,950,000 
Foresters of America ..........cccs cece crecseeees 1864 260,000 26,000,000 
Foresters, Independent Order of ..............0:: 1874 235,441 821,912 
Fraternal Brotherhood ............cccccceccceces 1896 38,341 1,278,850 
Fraternal Union of America ..........-cccceceees 1896 28,627 940,474 
Golden Cross, United Order of ..........-s.000- 1876 77,389 9,630,604 
Heptasophs, Improved Order of.........ceceeeeee® 1878 19,656 14,108,663 
Hibernians of America, Ancient Order of ...... 1836 217,000 27,892,750 
Irish Catholic Benevolent Union ..........ceeeee: 1869 15,000 491,413 
Knights and Ladies of Honor ............cceees 1877 96,000 27,000,000 
Kuights of Columbus ........cccccsccccccecacenes 1882 210,078 3,669,597 
Knights of Homor .........cccccccccccccccccecces 1873 40,126 86,692,268 
Knights of Malta, Ancient and Illustrious Order 1048 30.000 | — .accceeees 
Knights of the Golden Eagle ...........ccccccecces 1873 71,960 |  .ssccase 
Knights of the Maccabees of the World ......... 1883 285,341 34,212,159 
Knights of the Modern Maccabees ..............- 1881 112,846 1,227,904 
Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Association ......... 1890 102,129 6,169,076 
Ladies of the Maccabees of the World ........... 1892 156,609 6,444,410 
National Union ..........ccccccccccccccccecccccecs 1881 : 27,000,000 
New England Order of Protection ..............- 1887 54,119 6,950,000 
Order of Gleamers ...........ccccccaccccccecesees 1894 56,000 144,621 
Pilgrim Fathers, United Order of ...........-++- 1879 19,634 6,862,880 
Protected Home Circle ...........cccccccseecseees 1886 65,273 4,349,674 
Rechabites, Independent Order of .............+: 1842 441,000 10,000,000 
Red Men, amiproves Order Of .....cccccncccscseces 1763 471,661 23,918,007 
Royal: Loca gue cose ees cicdnse amerucenieetanenns 1883 29,141 5,337,044 
United Arerlean Mechanics, Order of ........... 1845 36,554 | — .acaucecee 
United American Mechanics, Junior Order of ... 1853 194,741 7,172,891 
United Workmen, Ancient Order of ............. 1868 219,729 163,445,906 
Woodmen of America, Fraternity of Modern ..... 1883 920,079 64,561,733 
Woodmen of the World ............cecceeeeeeeee 1890 505.398 4.652.941 


FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 


FRANZ FERDINAND, Archduke of Aus- 
tria and heir-apparent to the throne of Austria 
and Hungary, took a prominent part in direct- 
ing Austrian foreign policy during the year | 
1908, and to his influence is supposed to be due 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, con- 
trary to the advice of the Emperor. He was 
born at Gratz in 1863, the son of Karl Ludwig, 
eldest brother of Franz Josef, the present Em- 
peror. His father became heir presumptive in 
1889 on the death of the Emperor’s son, Ru- 
dolph, but renounced his rights in favor of his 
son, and died in 1896. Franz Ferdinand married 
morganatically in 1900 the Countess Sophie 
Chotek. The issue of the marriage are in- 
capable of inheriting the Austrian throne, but 
it is contended that the Hungarian laws are 
different, and some difficulty is expected from 
the efforts he is likely to make to compel the 
recognition of his wife as Empress on his ac- 
cession and to secure the succession in both 
realms to his eldest son. 


FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS. A title 
applied to those secret societies which maintain 
a death, sickness, or accident fund for their 
members. Many of these societies are under 
the surveillance of the State insurance depart- 
ments, which exact from the governing bodies 
such statistical information as tends to check 
betrayal of trust. The following are the prin- 
oe organizations of the kind in the United 

tates: 
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FRECHETTE, Lovis Honorf. A French- 
Canadian poet, died on June 1, 1908. He was 
born in Lévis, P. Q., on Nov. 16, 1839, was edu- 
cated at the Quebec Seminary and at Laval 
University, and was called to the bar in 1864, 
but in 1865 went to Chicago, where he remained 
until 1871. Here he was employed first as a 
journalist, and then as corresponding secretary 
of the Illinois Central Railway Land Depart- 
ment. He returned to Canada in 1871, and prac- 
tised law in Quebec until 1874, when he was re- 
turned to the House of Commons for Lévis. 
After 1882 he devoted himself chiefly to litera- 
ture, though in 1889 he was appointed clerk of 
the Legislative Council of the Province of Que- 
bec. He edited Le Journal de Québec in 1861- 
62, Le Journal de Lévis in 1864-65, L’Amerique 
(at Chicago) in 1868-70, and La Patrie (Mont- 
real) in 1884-85. Fréchette was the most distin- 
guished of contemporary French-Canadian writ- 
ers; two of his volumes of poems, Les fleurs 
boreales (1880), and Les oiseuw de niege (1880), 
were crowned by the French Academy in 1880, 
and he was awarded the first Montyon prize. 
He was made an LL.D. by both McGill and 
Queen’s universities in 1881, was appointed a 
fellow of the Royal Society of Canada in 1882, 
and was created a C. M. G. by Queen Victoria 
in 1897. He was a founder and the first presi- 
dent of the Canadian Society of Arts in 1893, 
was created a Knight of the Legion of Honor in 
1897, and was an officer of the French Academy. 
Dr. Fréchette had been called the “Lamartine 
of Canada,” and it was said of him that he had 
“made the history of France beyond the seas 
live again in poetry.” 

FREER, FREDERICK WARREN. An American 
painter, died on Mar. 7, 1908. He was born 
in Chicago, on June 16, 1849, studied in the 
Royal Academy in Munich, and also in Paris, 
and from 1880 to 1890 lived and worked in 
New York City. He was awarded medals at 
the World’s Fair in 1893, at the Pan-American 
Exposition in 1901, and at the Charleston Ex- 

osition in 1902; the Cohn prize at the Art 

nstitute in Chicago, in 1903; the Artist’s prize 

and medal at Chicago in 1903, and a bronze 
medal at St. Louis in 1904. For several years 
he had been an instructor in the Art Institute, 
in Chicago. His principal pictures include “A 
Lady in Black,” “Consolation,” “The Old Let- 
ter,” “Sympathy,” and “In Ambush.” 


FREE-TRADE CONGRESS. See Tanirr. 


FRENCH ACADEMY. See AcADEMIE FRAN: 
CAISE. 


FRENCH CONGO. A French possessior in 
equatorial West Africa. Its area is estimated 
at 680,000 square miles, and its population at 
8,000,000, that of the territory directly admin- 
istered being estimated at 3,652,000 in 1907. 
The products include manioc, coffee, vanilla, 
cacao, kola nuts, pissava, palm-kernels, palm- 
oil, valuable woods, rubber, etc. Libreville, in 
the north, and Loango, in the south, are the 
principal ports. The imports and exports in 
1907 were valued at 15,652,482 and 20,298,039 
francs respectively, the trade with France 
amounting to 6,565,000 of imports and 9,134,- 
000 of exports. There are about 870 miles of 
telegraph line. The country as a whole is 
under a Governor-General—in 1908, M. Merlin— 
assisted by a Secretary-General and an admin- 
istrative council. Since Feb., 1906, the country 
has been divided into three colonies—the Gabun 
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colony, to the south of Kamerun, with Libre- 
ville as the capital; the Middle Congo colony, 
to the north and east of the former, with 
Brazzaville, on the Congo, as the capital; and 
the Ubangi-Shari-Chad colony, farther north, 
with Fort-de-Possel as capital. The first and 
last named are under Lieutenant-Governors, 
while the Middle Congo colony is under a Chief 
Administrator. The Chad region of the Ubangi- 
Shari-Chad colony is for some purposes admin- 
istered as a territory. Each of the three colo- 
nies has an administrative council and a distinct 
budget, while the Commissioner-Generalship 
has a general budget of its own. For 1907 the 
general budget balanced at 5,019,000 francs, and 
those of the separate colonies balanced as fol- 
lows: Gabun, 383,000; Middle Congo, 508,100; 
Ubangi-Shari, 423,000; Chad, 302,000. The ex- 
penditure of France on the French Congo for 
1908 was estimated at 3,780,329 francs. The 
debt of the French Congo in 1907 was 1,706,000 
francs. The military force consists of over 
3000 men, nearly all natives. Included in the 
French Congo are the native states of Bagirmi 
and Wadai. The latter has proved troublesome 
to the French, and will yet have to be con- 
quered. 

History. In 1908 there were signs of 
awakened interest on the part of the home 
government in the development of French 
Congo. Hitherto, little had been done for the 
improvement of the country and the let-alone 
policy was the rule. But with the recent nomi- 
nation of M. Merlin as Governor-General, more 
public interest in the colony was shown. Down 
to 1907 there were only 1600 effective troops. 
In that year the number was increased to 2250, 
and in 1908 to 3000. In the latter year the 
new Minister of the Colonies, M. Milliés-Lacroix, 
said he would ask for funds sufficient to support 
4000 native sharpshooters in 1909. Plans were 
also formed for uniting the various posts by 
telegraph, including a line from Loango to 
Libreville, and two other lines centring at 
Brazzaville. As to railway projects, for some 
time two routes have been under consideration 
for a new line of railway. One of these runs 
from Loango along the Niari-Quilliu Valley and 
the other from Libreville through a fertile 
country to an affluent of the Congo at the point 
where it becomes navigable. Objection to the 
former has been made on the ground that it is 
too near the Belgian Railway. The railway of 
Belgian Congo is open to the traffic of the 
neighboring states, but it drains only the coun- 
try along the banks of the River Congo. Hence 
this new line in French territory has been pro- 
posed. By the decree of June 26, 1908, the 
title of Commissary-General, hitherto borne by 
the head of the French Congo administration, 
was changed to that of Governor-General, and 
an increase of salary was declared. This marks 
the raising of the status of French Congo to 
the rank of the more important French colo- 
nies and indicates tne growing interest of the 
home government. A short time before the pub- 
lication of that decree, a treaty dated June 9, 
1908, fixed the frontier between the French 
Congo and the adjoining German colony of 
Kamerun. A _ provisional boundary line had 
been determined between French Congo and the 
Kamerun in 1894, but at that time the country 
was imperfectly known. The new boundary 
treaty substitutes for the limits of 1894 a more 
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exact frontier, and corrects a number of errors 
in the former arrangement. 


FRENCH GUIANA, ok CaYENNE. A French 
colony and penal settlement on the northeast 
coast of South America. Area, about 30,463 
square miles; population (1901), 32,908, in- 
cluding 4097 convicts and 1885 Indians. In 1908 
there were 6290 convicts. Cayenne, the capital 
and only seaport, had 12,612 inhabitants in 
1901. Only about 9000 acres are in cultivation. 
Gold mining is the principal industry. Silver, 
iron and phosphates are i mined. The prin- 
cipal exports are gold, phosphates, cacao, woods, 
rosewood oil, hides, and balata. In 1907 the 
imports and exports amounted to 14,013,078 and 
12,302,369 francs respectively, the trade with 
France being represented by 10,045,000 francs 
of imports and 9,666,000 francs of exports. The 
colony is administered by a Governor, assisted 
by an Executive Council and an elective General 
Council. It is represented by one deputy in the 
French Chamber. The local budget for 1907 
balanced at 3,497,000 francs. The debt in 1907 
stood at 76,000 francs. The nditure of 
France for 1908 was fixed at 6,262,978 francs, 
nearly all for the penal settlement. The Gov- 
ernor in 1908 was M. Rodier. 


FRENCH GUINEA. A French colony in 
West Africa. Its area is estimated at 106,200 
square miles; its population at 1,470,000. The 
capital is Konakry, on Tombo Island. The pro- 
ducts are palm-nuts, palm-oil, earth-nuts, gum, 
rubber (1500 tons exported in 1905-6), rice, 
millet, coffee, cacao, bananas, pineapples, ete. 
In 1905 there were grown 2315 pounds of cotton. 
There are extensive forests, the mango and 
kola trees being the most important commercial- 
ly. Some iron and gold deposits are worked by 
the natives. In 1907 the imports and exports 
amounted to 16,344,215 and 15,989,746 francs 
respectively. The foreign trade is mostly with 
France, Great Britain, Germany and Liberia, 
the three first-named countries maintaining regu- 
lar steamship lines to Konakry. The imports 
from France in 1907 amounted to 6,095,000 
francs, and the exports to France, 5,496,000. The 
railway from Konakry, which is to run to Kou- 
roussa, on the Niger, was 137 miles long in 1908. 
A highway, completed from Konakry to the 
Niger, is to be connected with the railway sta- 
tions by branch roads. The telegraph lines had 
a length of 1513 miles in 1905. The colony is 
administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, who is 
under the Governor-General of French West Afri- 
ca (q. v.), and is assisted by a council of six 
members, three official and three unofficial. 

FRENCH INDIA. French possessions consist- 
ing of five dependencies in India, namely Chan- 
dernagar, in Bengal, 3.6 square miles; Yanaon, 9 
square miles; Pondicherry, 111 square miles, and 
Karikal, 51 square miles, on the east coast of 
Madras; and Mahé, 22.5 square miles, on the 
west coast. In 1906 the total population was 
estimated at 272,113. The population of the 
principal towns was in 1906 as follows: Pondi- 
cherry, the capital, 46,887; Karikal, 17,511; 
Chandernagar, 24,323; Mahé, 9912; Yanaon, 
4645. At Pondicherry the deaths greatly exceed 
the births. In 1906 there were 229 schools with 
17,626 pupils. The imports and exports at the 
ports of Pondicherry, Karikal, and Mahé in 1907 
were valued at 6,885,271 and 26,268,145 francs 
respectively, the trade with France being repre- 
sented by 1,376,000 francs of imports ana 14,064,- 
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000 francs of exports. The colony is adminis- 
tered by a Governor, assisted by an elective Gen- 
eral Council. In the French Parliament it is 
represented by a senator and a deputy. The 
local budget for 1907 balanced at 2,397,000 
francs. The debt in the same year stood at 
796,000 francs. The French subvention in 1908 
was 250,000 francs. The Governor in 1908 was 
A. Bonhoure. 

FRENCH INDO-CHINA. A Governor-Gen- 
eralship, including the colony of Cochin-China, 
the protectorates of Tongking, Laos, Annam, and 
Cambodia, and the lease of Kwang-Chow-Wan, on 
the south coast of China. For the area, popula- 
tion, products, and local budgets of the various 
sub-divisions, see under the respective titles. The 
total area is estimated at 256,000 square miles, 
and the total population (1906) at 15,858,514. 
In 1907 the total cotton production amounted 
to 5,635,840 pounds of ginned cotton and 5,859,- 
840 pounds of seed cotton. The rubber planta- 
tions in 1908 were not yet in bearing. The 
whole country, exclusive of the Chinese lease, 
forms a customs union. The total imports in 
1907 amounted to 294,977,168 francs, and the 
total exports, 253,357,657, the trade with France 
being represented by 101,642,000 francs of im- 
ports and 39,716,000 francs of exports. Other 
countries participating largely in the forei 
trade are China, Japan, and Hongkong. e 
principal imports are cotton yarn, cotton piece 
goods, petroleum, paper goods, tobacco, tea, metal 
goods, and beverages. The principal exports are 
rice (1,413,540 tons in 1907, against 728,786 
tons in 1906), fish products, pepper, coal, hides 
and skins, cotton, rubber, silk, and -lac. Of 
the 1,505,015 tons entered in 1906, 691,067 was 
French, 333,046 British, and 226,279 German; 
of the 1,523,083 tons cleared, 713,861 was French, 
321,950 British, and 236,310 German. In 1908 
the railways had a length of 711 miles, ex- 
clusive of those in construction; telegraphs, in 
1906, 8461 miles. The general administration 
is in the hands of a Governor-General at Hanoi, 
Tongking, assisted by a Secretary-General. The 
protectorates are under the supervision of Su- 
perior Residents, while Cochin-China is under 
a Lieutenant-Governor. The military force in 
1908 consisted of 14,309 Europeans and 18,427 
natives. The naval force consists of a battle- 
ship, 3 armored cruisers, 3 protected cruisers, 
4 destroyers, 2 gunboats, 12 torpedo boats, 4 
submarines, and smaller craft, with 4500 men. 
The general budget for 1908 balanced at 32,805,- 
000 francs, the revenues being derived mainly 
from customs, monopolies, posts, telegraphs, and 
railways. The debt in 1907 amounted to 392,- 
557,000 francs. Tite expenditures of France for 
1908 were fixed at 14,448,519 francs for Cochin- 
China and 29,407,359 francs for Annam and. 
Tongking, nearly all for military purposes. In 
1907 Siam surrendered to France about 7800 

uare miles of territory adjacent to Cambodia, 
while France restored to Siam certain territories 
in the Laos region and also granted it a per- 
petual lease of four ports on the Mekong. The 
Governor-General in 1908 was A. Klobukowski. 

THE NEw GovERNOR-GENERAL. M. Klobu- 
kowsky was appointed to succeed M. Beau as 
Governor-General, and started for Indo-China 
on Aug. 30 to assume his duties. He was for- 
merly minister to Cairo and had had a long and 
distinguished career, in the course of which he 
had served in Indo-China and gained a thorough 
knowledge of the Far East. 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS. The 
colonies appeared to be on a sound economic 
and financial basis in 1908, having completely 
recovered from the crisis of 1905-6. Commerce 
had recently increased and the budgets were 
beginning to show a surplus. Periods of 
scarcity had recurred with great regularity and 
the government’s surplus in good years was 
likely to be required to meet the demands of 
hard times. The retiring Governor-General de- 
clared that within two years and without in- 
creased taxation means would suffice for t'e 
carrying out of plans for economic improve- 
ment, including the loan for the construction of 
the Yunnan railway. There was, however, 
popular discontent with the methods of collect- 
ing the taxes. Abuses in the collection of in- 
direct taxes caused disaffection among the na- 
tives in certain localities. 

DISTURBED POLITICAL CONDITIONS. For an 
account of the difficulty with the Chinese on 
the Tongking frontier, owing to their raids 
across the border and the killing of French 
troops, see CHINA, paragraphs on History. 
This occasioned some criticism of the French 
government for having in the previous year re- 
duced the number of effective troops in Indo- 
China and diminished the number of fortified 
places on the frontier. The situation among tie 
natives was more alarming, especially in Cen- 
tral Annam, where in April and the early part 
of May there were signs of serious disaffection. 
Thousands traversed the country in bands, com- 
pelling passers-by to join them, and urged the 
people to join in a strike against the payment 
of taxes. They went before the resident chiefs 
and protested against the exactions of the man- 
darins. They were unarmed and did little 
damage. The Europeans were unmolested. The 
real nature of the movement was not under- 
stood. Some explained it as a popular impulse 
toward progress along the lines that Japan had 
followed. Others saw in it a conservative re- 
action in favor of the old régime. Its immediate 
cause, however, was the discontent with the tax 
system as administered by the mandarins. 
Critics of the government argued that too many 
concessions had been made to the vague political 
aspirations of the people, creating an impres- 
sion that the government would relax its hold. 
It was ill-advised, they said, to encourage the 
natives with hopes of liberty in the European 
sense and of institutions unsuited to their stage 
of development. It was also said that the rule 
was divided between too many conflicting and 
overlapping jurisdictions to the confusion of the 
Annamese. On June 27 an attempt at poisoning 
nearly cost the lives of 250 French soldiers. 
This greatly alarmed the colonists, a body of 
whom went to the Governor-General’s palace, 
forced the doors and demanded the heads of the 
guilty. The Governor-General restored order 
with some difficulty. Much concern over the 
matter was expressed in the French press. The 
criminals were punished with great severity. 
Some native soldiers attempted a mutiny and 
there were further aggressions from bandits, 
who had for a long time past committed out- 
rages at intervals. These things were cited as 
proof of greatly disturbed conditions, but on 
the other hand it was said that the situation 
was not as serious as had been represented 
and it was thought that the new administration 
would deal with it effectively. Vigorous meas- 
ures had already been taken against the bandits 
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and the government had increased the corps of 
occupation. Some critics of the administration 
advocated an extreme measure of decentraliza- 
tion that would leave the Governor-General 
little authority. Others held that the difficul- 
ties would be removed by more prudent and 
skilful administration, declaring that the 
egents of the government were often imprudent 
and careless of political consequences, especially 
in the matter of collecting taxes. They advo- 
cated the admission of the resident chiefs to a 
share in the financial administration. They 
said that the trouble was due in no small part 
to the dispersion and crumbling of power, to 
the tendency to get out of relation with the 
mandarins, to the introduction of an education 
that did not sufficiently regard tradition and 
was ill-suited to the needs of the people and to 
the importation of electoral devices out of 
keeping with their character. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. The year 1908, 
like 1907, was notable for a rather marked 
tendency to react against radical theories, a 
tendency which manifested itself in two ways: 
with some in giving up altogether the fighting 
for ideas and for a while cultivating art for the 
sake of art; with others, in opposing conserva- 
tive theories to revolutionary views. Possibly 
in 1908 there was a little more fighting spirit on 
the progressive side. 

THEATBE. As the YEAR BOooK gives elsewhere 
a special account of the events in the dramatic 
world, we need only indicate here a few facts 
that will not be reviewed there. 

Several authors adopted the form of the 
drama in verse to express their ideas, without 
expecting to get their works put on the stage, 
so Blémont, Thédtre légendaire, with such plays 
as Le jugement de Salomon, Reyne de Naples, 
Inbres ceurs; and Raoul de Lafagette, who has 
a great five act drama, La grande Lorraine (La- 
fagette belongs to the first generation of the 
Parnassian poets). 

Several classical novels were put on the stage: 
Balzac’s L’auberge rouge, Bourget’s L’émigré 
and Le divorce, Loti’s Ramuntcho. Among the 
interesting “reprises” was Moliére’s Misan- 
thrope, with Mlle. Cerny, and Leitner. 

The 50th anniversary of Rachel’s death was 
commemorated. The creation of a Théétre inde- 
pendant which produces plays of young authors, 
nine a year, should be mentioned. After the 
“premiére,” I5 representations will be given in 
different quarters of Paris and of the provinces. 

NovELs. Some maintain that the novel is 
losing ground in literature (See La Revue, Oct. 
1, 1908, Le Krach du Roman) Certainly the 
reviewer feels quite differently, seeing not only 
the great number of them that came out in 
France in 1908, but the great number of good 
ones. First there are a good many that cannot 
be considered as exactly introducing a new note 
in literature, but must be mentioned as stand- 
ing above the average production: Marcel Pre- 
vost’s Lettres @ Francoise Mariée are still in- 
teresting, though not up to the Lettres @ Fran- 
coise (1907). The clever, poetical, piquant girl 
fascinated us; the poetry of married life is not 
so well grasped by the author, and then a man 
giving advice to a married woman—it is just 
a trifle ridiculous; but Marcel Prevost turns to be 
more and more a writer of the moralizing type. 
Bourget’s Détours du coeur are such stories as 
have come from the pen of this author for many 
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years and which will please the admirers of the 
subtle psychologist. Aloyse Valérien is one of 
the strongest books yet written by Rod, show- 
ing very forcibly the discrepancy between our 
social theories, indispensable to assure order, 
and our individualistic aspirations which re- 
fuse to submit to the requirements of social con- 
ventionalities. L. Frapié’s Les figurantes treats 
in his usual gloomy tone the modern problem of 
the relations between masters and servants, 
the latter being the figurantes. G. Rouvier’s 
Toits rouges studies the same problem as Bour- 
get’s “‘L’épave,” i. e. the man who tries to rise 
above his class and suffers wreck; and Halévy’s 
Un episode shows—again in the reactionary 
spirit of a Bourget—how a man, only moder- 
ately gifted and who is misled by the teaching 
of the “université populaire,” ends by killing 
himself because he does not feel that he can 
ever become “esthetic” enough. Perhaps the 
most powerful novel of the year in France is 
La vie secréte by Estaunié (the author of 
L’empreinte). Every one has within himself 
possibilities to achieve something in life; he 
may lead apparently the dullest life, the most 
insignificant one in the eyes of his fellow men, 
while, unknown of the others, even of his friends, 
he is burning with an interior fire for some 
generous, disinterested purpose in life. Many 
neglect their chances, others get at their “secret 
life” only through terrible storms, but the one 
who does not answer when God passes and 
calls them remains of course sterile. 

The humorously pathetic novel is cultivated 
more and more in France, and by masters too. 
Jules Renard, of the “Académie Goncourt,” has 
given brothers and sisters to the inimitable “Poil 
de Carotte,” in Ragotte, and in Les fréres far- 
ouches. <A. Lichtenberger has scored another 
success with La folle aventure. Tristan Ber- 
nard is extremely human in Deux amateurs de 
femmes (not a book for girls), and Jean Aicard 
has given us a work that will not be forgotten 
again, his most picturesque and amusing Maurin 
des Maures, a sort of Don Quixote from Prov- 
ence, another Tartarin. 

Daniel Lesueur’s Mietzschéenne has been 
much talked of, on account of the reputation 
of the author, but it is clear that she has not 
read one line of Nietzsche; for what she calls 
a Nietzschéenne is nothing but a good, courageous 
woman. A truly Nitzschean novel, on the other 
hand, is Abel Hermant’s La discorde, where a 
weakling is first tortured morally by a wife 
who has taken to the morality of the right of 
the strong, and finally killed by his brother- 
in-law who commits his crime to obey his prin- 
ciple of ‘“‘transcendental immoralism,” Her- 
mant publishes also Train de lure, with a series 
of pictures of famous personalities from all over 
the planet who come to Paris in order to forget 
their troubles and their failures in life. Jules 
Bois’s Vaisseau des carresses is the story of a 
young girl globe-trotter, “Glatic, l’alouette de Ja- 
va” whose desultory frivolous, tragic love adven- 
tures aboard a great steamer causes sufferings 
for herself as well as for others. 

The historical novel seems to regain special 
favor. Several are inspired by the Franco-Prus- 
slan War: Les étapes douloureuses by Baron 
d’Verly (étapes from Metz to Sedan); Les 
cahiers rouges by M. Vuillaume (relates to the 
horrors of the Commune); L’Espoir by G. Le- 
Comte (describes the days after the war) ; 
novels of the times of the French Revolution; 
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Marcel Bastilliat’s La Vendée aur genets is & 
novel of the kind of Balzac’s Chouans, and G. 
d’Esparbé’s Le briseur de fers is an inspiring 
account of the exploits of a genial sea captain, 
Hubert, against the English. 

Two novels deserve special mention. Romain 
Rolland’s Jean Christophe a Paris, the fifth vol- 
ume of a story whose four preceding ones de- 
scribed the disillusions of the hero, a musician, 
in modern Germany where industrialism and 
militarism crush higher aspirations. The author 
is by no means more indulgent to Paris than he 
was to Germany in his criticism: art, litera- 
ture, philosophy are just for show; the hope and 
strength of France is not in this civilization of 
“rastaquouéres” which people usually admire, 
but in the lower strata of population and 
amongst those simple hearted people who are 
the brothers and sisters of Joan of Arc. 

The other important novel is France’s L’ile 
des Pingouins. This is an allegorical history 
of France. 

The Prix Goncourt was given to Francis de 
Miomandre, for a witty satire of Symbolism: 
Ecrit sur Veau. The “Vie Heureuse” awarded 
Estaunié’s La vie secréte, its 5000 francs prize. 

Poetry. No striking work here. Ernest Du- 
pay, the well known biographer of V. Hugo, 
publishes at last his Poémes, which remind one 
of the romanticism of Vigny’s ‘‘Destinées.” Jean 
Ott’s L’effort des races is a sort of “Légende des 
sitcles” from an ethnological standpoint; the 
poet sings the deeds of the Huns, Gaels, Nor- 
mans, etc. Paris inspires Mérat’s Poémes de 
Paris, and Phil. Dufour’s Paris pittoresque. 
The French Academy has crowned Amiel’s Son- 
nets describing the statues and pictures of the 
Panthéon, the Louvre and the Luxembourg; EL. 
Beauplis’s Italiam. .... Italiam! celebrating 
once more Italy as the mother country of art; 
and Sylvain Déglantine’s La lyre Malgache, 
descriptions, legends, picturesque customs of 
Madagascar. Other interesting volumes are 
Anne Osmont’s Nocturnes (crowned by La Vie 
Heureuse) and Mad. Cecile Perin’s Les [as 
légers, the light steps of children. 

The return to the classical prosody is notice- 
able. Still the advocates of freedom or the Dé- 
cadents are by no means reduced to silence. Paul 
Fort offers another volume, Jle de France, of his 
quaint ballads, quaint both in form and in con- 
tent, while Paul Drouot, in La grappe de raisin, 
and Micheletis in Espoir mervellauz are evi- 
dently trying to undo their patron saint Mal- 
larmé. 

Two great poets remain to be mentioned: 
Verhaeren, whose Mirages de la vie have created 
much enthusiasm among his admirers; a great 
celebration was made in Brussels in his honor, 
and his friends have tried to secure for him 
the Nobel prize in poetry; then a posthumous 
book by Sully-Prudhomme: Epaves. 

MEMOIRS are still in fashion. The most suc- 
cessful this year have been the Mémoires de 
Madame de la Suze, for the 17th century. For 
the first half of the 19th, besides the last vol- 
ume of Mme. de Boigne’s Uémoires those of the 
Duchesse de Dino were widely read. In those 
of Mile. George, we find a remarkably poetical 
and tender Napoleon; this seemed somewhat 
suspicious and it was found out that the 
Mémoires had been altered; they were to be 
published during tne 2d Empire, and Mlle. 
George thought that she might lose her pension 
from the government if she did not arrange 
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things somewhat. For the time of the 3d Re- 
public we have Dérouléde’s Nouvelles feutlles 
de route (souvenirs of the war of 1870-71); 
Ed. Birés’s Souvenirs: Paul Margueritte’s Les 
jours s’allongent and Maurice Barré’s Vingt cing 
années de vic lsttéraire. Not without interest 
are the Mémotres of Loie Filler (the inventor 
of the serpentine dance) with a preface by Ana- 
tole France. 

Several works in history ought to be mentioned 
here: A. France’s Jeanne d’Arc, two fat volumes, 
full of erudition, but the author’s attitude sat- 
isfied neither the orthodox, nor the scientific 
minds; Michelet’s pages on Jeanne d’Arc re- 
main the great literary monument of the pucelle 
d’Orléans.. The Comte d’Haussonville gave his 
last volume of La duchesse the Burgoyne, thus 
completing perhaps the most perfect picture 
of the society of France in the 17th century. 
Concerning the Napoleonic era: F. Masson, 
Autour de Ste Héléne, P. Frémeaux, Les derniers 
jours de Vempereur. Then E. Ollivier continues 
his Empire libéral, discussing the always burn- 
ing question of the cause of the Franco-Prussian 
War; while F. Loliée publishes his 3d volume 
of the Femmes des second empire: Eugénie 
de Montijo. Why not add Dr. Funk Brentano’s, 
highly entertaining biography of the famous 
bandit Mfandrin? 

History OF LITERATURE. Joseph Bédier pub- 
lishes the first volume of his revolutionary 
studies on French epics. Langlois writes on 
Ia wie en France au moyen age. Saineaeu 
enters a new field with his Argot ancien (1455- 
1850) ; Strownsky, in his great work on Pas- 
cal, gives the volume on Les Provinciales. Rigal 
has a well received Moliére, and Lemaitre an 
inspiring Racine. 

Among the 18th century studies we may men- 
tion D. Mornet: Le sentiment de la nature de 
J. J. Rousseau @ B. de Saint Pierre, Keim’s 
Helvétius, and Lachévre’s very interesting pub- 
lication of documents on Voltaire mourant. Mad 
Th. E. Ollivier publishes a book on Valentine de 
Lamartine, the sister of the poet. The corre- 
spondence of Beyle (Stendhal) is also an im- 
portant book. M. Salomon has an interesting 
volume on Nodter, and the cenaclé, while L. 
Séché’s Hortense Allart de Mértens contains 
besides amusing gossip, valuable information 
about Chateaubriand, Béranger, Sainte-Beuve, 
G. Sand, and others. The famous Thérése 
Daquin, the “inconnue” of Mérimée, is the sub- 
ject of books by Lefébre and by Lucien Pinvert. 
Finally regarding this whole period, there is a 
book called Le mal romantique by E. Seilliére. 
Séché and Bertrand have an Evolution du 
théedtre contemporain, with preface by Faguet. 
Bourget offers a series of literary portraits, 
Bonald, Taine, Loti, etc., under the title Soci- 
ologues et littératcurs, and The Figaro pub- 
lished in October interesting letters from the 
mother of Maupassant to Flaubert. Aulard’s 
attack on Taine as a historian has been most 
discussed. 

The death of Arvéde Barine (Mad. Ch. Vin- 
cens) was a great loss to French letters. Sev- 
eral commemorations took place: The 300th an- 
niversary of the birth of Massillon, the hun- 
dredth of Barbey d’Aurevilly, and of Gustave 
Pianche, and the fiftieth anniversary of Bri- 
zeux’s death. A statue was erected to Rousseau 
in Ermenonville, and unveiled in October. 

The FRENCH ACADEMY has come before the 
eyes of the public more than usual. Its con- 
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servative attitude in the events of recent years 
has called forth many protests, and even pro- 
posals to do away with the institution as an- 
tagonizing constantly the government that sup- 
ported her. Faguet recently proposed that the 
Academicians of the five “Académies” (about 150 
men in all) give up their salaries and thus 
acquire the right of independent thinking. See 
ACADEMIE FRANCAISE. 


FRENCH OCEANIA (ESTABLISHMENTS IN). 
A French colony in the Eastern Pacific compris- 
ing a number of islands and groups of islands 
scattered over a wide area. It includes the 
Society and Leeward Islands, 637 square miles 
and 17,361 inhabitants (1902); Marquezas Isl- 
ands, 492 square miles and 3563 inhabitants; 
Tuamotu Islands, 270 square miles and 4294 
inhabitants; Gambier Islands, 89 square miles 
and 1381 inhabitants; Tubuai Islands, 110 
square miles and 2111 inhabitants; besides 
smaller islands. Total area, 1618 square miles; 
total population (1902), 28,710. The principal 
island in the Society group 1s Tahiti, 600 square 
miles and about 10,750 inhabitants. Its chief 
town is Papeete, 4282 inhabitants in 1900, three- 
fourths French. Vegetables, cocoanuts, bananas, 
oranges, sugar-cane, vanilla, coffee, and tobacco 
are cultivated. Sugar and rum are produced. 
In 1906 there were grown on Tahiti 52,703 
pounds of cotton. The government encourages 
the cultivation of Sea Island cotton, to which 
the Society Islands are remarkably well adapted, 
but without marked success. The natives prefer 
the Egyptian variety, which entails far less la- 
bor and is just as remunerative. Deposits of 
phosphates, estimated at 30,000,000 tons and 
containing from 65 to 90 per cent. pure phos- 
phate, have been found on the island of Makatea, 
of the Tuamotu group, about 120 miles north- 
west of Tahiti. Smaller deposits have been 
found on other islands. A company has been 
formed in Paris for their exploitation. In 1907 
the imports and exports amounted to 3,331,810 
and 3,639,954 francs respectively, the trade with 
France being represented by 404,000 and 449,009 
francs respectively. A large portion of the trade 
is with the United States, New Zealand, and 
Great Britain. The chief imports are wheat- 
flour, cotton goods, and metal goods; the chief 
exports, copra, vanilla, and mother-of-pearl. The 
colony is under a Governor, assisted by a privy 
council and an administrative councit. The 
budget in 1907 balanced at 1,522,000 francs. The 
debt in 1907 was 249,000 francs. The French 
subvention was fixed for 1908 at 195,400 francs. 
The Governor in 1908 was J. P. Francois. 


FRENCH SAHARA. The French sphere of 
influence in the Sahara extends over nearly the 
whole of the desert, with the exception of the 
Libyan Desert. The area is roughly estimated 
at 1,900,000 square miles, and the population 
at 800,000. A line of posts to guard the caravan 
routes has been established, extending east and 
west 2000 miles, from Cape Blanco, on the At- 
lantic, to the oasis of Bilma, north of Lake 
Chad. At Cape Blanco there will be a port of 
call for French steamers. The neighboring wa- 
ters are rich in fish. The oasis of Bilma, at 
the other end of the line, has an area of about 
175 square miles, produces dates, wheat, fruit, 
and vegetables, and is inhabited by 2500 ple. 
It is one of the great sources of salt in the 
Sahara and sends most of the output to the 
Sudan. The post at Bilma was established in 1908. 
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FRENCH SOMALILAND. A protectorate, 
lying on the Gulf of Aden, between Eritrea and 
British Somaliland, and extending inland 55.9 
miles. Area, about 1,800 square miles; popula- 
tion, 50,000. The principal towns are Jibuti, 
the capital, 11,000 inhabitants (500 Europeans) ; 
the port of Obak, 15,000 (2,500 Europeans) ; 
and Tajurah, 2000. The coast fisheries are im- 
portant. The imports are mainly textiles, food- 
stuffs, and tobacco; the exports, coffee, ivory, 
gold, and sheepskins. In 1906 4,321 pounds of 
cotton were produced. In 1907 the imports and 
exports amounted to 15,855,647 and 23,091,018 
francs respectively, the trade with France being 
represented by 3,950,000 francs of imports and 
2,042,000 francs of exports. A large part of 
this trade is transit, and includes the bulk of 
the foreign tra:> of Abyssinia (q. v.), which 
passes over the railway, 193 miles long, from 
Diré Dawa, in Abyssinia, to Jibuti. A tele- 
graph line connects Jibuti and Obok with Harrar 
and Addis Abeba, in Abyssinia, and with Masso- 
wah, in Eritrea. The administration is in the 
hands of a Governor, assisted by a privy council. 
The local budget for 1907 balanced at 1,158,000 
francs. The expenditure of France in 1908 was 
fixed at 617,500 francs. 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA. A vast terri- 
tory, comprising the colonies of Senegal, French 
Guinea, Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Upper Senegal- 
Niger, and the Civil Territory of Mauretania. 
Its area has not yet been determined. Its total 
population is estimated at 13,000,000. For par- 
ticulars respecting areas and populations, pro- 
ducts, imports and exports, railways, telegraphs, 
etc., see under the respective titles. French West 
Africa is the only French colony to which a 
special tariff has been accorded. In 1907 the 
total imports and exports were valued at 94,- 
801,000 and 79,764,000 francs respectively, the 
trade with France being represented by 43,115,- 
000 francs of imports and 45,285,000 francs of 
exports. The administration is in the hands of 
a Governor-General—in 1908, A. W. Merland- 
Ponty—under whom are the Lieutenant-Govern- 
ors of the various colonies and the Commissioner 
of Mauretania. The general budget of the Gov- 
ernor-Generalship is distinct from tha. of the 
various colonies. The revenues for the general 
budget are derived from customs and port dues, 
and the expenditures are for general services 
only. The revenues of the separate colonies are 
derived from the capitation tax, trading li- 
censes, etc., and are devoted exclusively to local 
expenditure. The expenditure of France on 
French West Africa in 1908 was fixed at 15,787,- 
940 francs, mostly for the army. The debt of 
French West Africa amounted in 1907 to 68,- 
949,000 francs. The seat of the Governor- 
General is at Dakar, Senegal. There is a uni- 
form school system, maintained from the gene- 
ral revenue. The military force, mostly natives, 
numbers over 9,000. 

FRIENDS, THE; or Socrety of FRIENDS, 
often called QUAKERS. A denomination of Chris- 
tians which had its beginning about 1647 from 
the preaching of George Fox. There are four 
bodies of Friends in the United States: the so- 
called Orthodox, the Religious Society of Friends, 
to which the name Hicksite is sometimes given 
by those outside of the denomination, the Wil- 
burite, and the Primitive. They differ chiefly in 
matters of church administration. The largest 
branch in point of numbers is the Orthodox, 
‘which numbered in 1908 97,836 cominunicants 
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end 830 churches. This body has fourteen yearly 
meetings in the United States and one in Canada. 
Thirteen of these are combined in a federation 
known as the Five Years’ Meeting. This body 
met at Richmond, Ind., Oct. 5, 1907, and will con- 
vene its next meeting at Indianapolis in 1912. 
The Orthodox branch has ten colleges under its 
control, the best known of which are Haverford 
College for men, Earlham College for men, and 
Bryn Mawr for women. The Religious Society of 
Friends had in round numbers in 1908 20,000 
members with 183 churches. The society has 
under its auspices Swarthmore College, together 
with 13 preparatory and 12 secondary schovols. 
Ten Friends’ Homes, partly sustained by en- — 
dowments, are maintained. During the vear a 
new Monthly Meeting was established at Pasa- 
dena, California, which is the first of its kind be- 
longing to this branch of Friends on tiie Pacitic 
coast. In September the biennial General Con- 
ference was held at Winona Lake, Indiana. For 
the first time since the so-called “separation” 
fraternal delegates were present from both the 
Orthodox and Wilburite Friends. There was un- 
usual activity in the philanthropic interests of 
the society in 1908, especially in temperarce 
work. The Wilburite branch numbered in 1908 
4,468 communicants and 38 churches. It has seven 
yearly meetings, each of which is independent, 
relations between them being maintained by an 
annual exchange of epistles. The Primitive body 
is very small. It numbers 232 communicants 
and 11 churches. Missions are carried on by -he 
Orthodox branch in 12 countries and contribu- 
tions are made for the maintenance of 115 mis- 
sionaries and 200 native workers. Among the 
institutions maintained by this body are the 
Friends’ Asylum for the Insane, Frankford, Pa.; 
the Germany Dispensary and Hospital; the 
Pennsylvania Hospital] for the Sick and Indigent; 
the West Philadelphia Hospital for Women. 
Homes for the aged, widows, and orphans are also 
maintained. The official organ of the Orthodox 
Friends is The American Friend, published in 
Philadelphia. The Religious Society of Friends 
publish the Friends’ Intelligencer, also Jocated in 
Philadelphia. 


FRUIT GROWING INDUSTRY. See Aari- 
CULTURE. 


FRUIT PRESERVING. See HorrTictLTure. 


GAMBIA. A British colony and protectorate 
on the west coast of Africa. Area, 3,619 square 
miles; population (1901), 90,354. The area of 
the colony proper is 4 square miles, and the pop- 
ulation 13,456 (198 white), of whom 7,707 were 
Mohammedans, 5340 Christians, and the rest 
pagans. Bathurst, the chief town, had 8,807 in- 
habitants in 1901. Ground-nuts constitute nine- 
tenths of the exports. The imports and exports in 
1907 amounted to £295,991 and £290,648 respec- 
tively, the trade with Great Britain being £155,- 
761 for imports and £25,221 for exports, and with 
France £58,610 and £238,488. The revenue and 
expenditure in 1907 amounted to £65,892 and 
£57,729 respectively. The Governor in 1908 was 
Sir George C. Denton. 


GAME LAWS OF 1908. As regular legisla- 
tive sessions were held in only a few States— 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Kentucky, Ohio, and Ok- 
lahoma—in 1908, the amount of game legisla- 
tion enacted was much smaller than in the year 
previous. Game laws were under consideration 
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in all of these States and also in North Carolina, 
where a special ten days’ session was held, but 
Kentucky, Mississippi, and Oklahoma made no 
changes in their game laws. Including Alaska, 
for which a new law was passed by Congress, the 
number of States which made changes in th«ir 
game laws in 1908 was only ten, all except 
Louisiana being east of the Mississippi River. 

In Canada at least six, or two-thirds, of the 
provinces amended their game laws. Including 
Canadian bills, and amendments passed by New- 
foundland, the total number of new laws was less 
than sixty, and about half of these were local 
measures. 

Among the novel features of the year’s legis- 
lation were the act of Congress providing hunt- 
ing and shipping licenses for Alaska, the first 
measure of the kind ever passed by the Federal 
government; the Quebec provision making lum- 
bermen responsible for infractions of the game 
laws by their employees; and the Massachusetts 
requirement that the carcasses of deer killed in 
the protection of crops must be delivered to the 
city or town clerk on the day of killing. 

In British Columbia the Lieutenant-Governor 
was authorized to set aside tracts of crown 
lands for game reserves and to make necessary 
regulations therefor. 

The most important changes in close seasons 
were the prohibition of spring shooting of water- 
fowl in Northern New Jersey, and shore birds 
in Rhode Island, and the abolition of summer 
woodcock shooting in New Jersey. New York, 
Virginia, and Newfoundland abolished local 
seasons for rabbits, and substituted therefor a 
single season throughout the State. Similar 
action was taken by New York with all its 
upland game. In New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Louisiana, and Manitoba the seasons for va- 
rious kinds of game were shortened. In several 
States the close seasons maintained for a _pe- 
riod of years for certain kinds of game expired 
in 1908, but most of the close terms for big 
game, grouse, and pheasants were extended. 

A marked tendency was shown in the legisla- 
tion of the year to increase restrictions on the 
marketing of game, especially in Louisiana, Ohio, 
Virginia, and Newfoundland, which placed fur- 
ther limitations on the sale of game. Ohio for 
the first time cut off the sale of all game, and Vir- 
ginia of all upland game birds. The privilege 
of carrying out a limited amount of game is 
granted to non-resident licenses by New Jersey 
and New York. 

Resident hunting licenses: were established for 
the first time in Louisiana, Massachusetts, New 
York, and Nova Scotia, and alien licenses in 
Alaska, New Jersey, and New York. Non-resi- 
dent licenses were prepared for Alaska, and those 
of Louisiana, New York, and British Columbia 
were increased. South Carolina established a 
county license in addition to its State license. 
In Alaska provision was also made for licensing 
guides and for the issue of shipping licenses for 
big game. Imitation or loan of the hunting 
licenses is made a forgery by the New York law. 

Important changes in the laws relating to the 
warden service were made in Louisiana and 
Nova Scotia. In Louisiana a board of three 
commissioners was established, with headquar- 
ters at New Orleans, and in Nova Seotia a 
similar board was established composed also of 
three members. In both cases these boards ap- 
point the wardens and supervise the inspection 
of the game laws. 
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An important item was incorporated in the 
agricultural appropriation bill, setting aside 
$30,000 for the purchase of not more than 12,800 
acres of land on the Flathead Indian Reserva- 
tion in Montana for a national bison range, and 
$10,000 to cover the cost of fencing. 


GARBAGE AND REFUSE DISPOSAL. 
The principal change in the collection and dis- 
posal of garbage and other city refuse during 
1908 was the completion of several garbage or 
refuse destructors of the British type for cities 
of the United States. In 1907 in the compara- 
tively small number of furnaces used for this 
purpose the American type was used almost ex- 
clusively. Another change for the better was a 
slight increase in the recognition of the fact 
that the collection and disposal of city wastes is 
an engineering problem which must be entrusted 
to engineers for solution. In American cities, 
the collection of garbage, ashes, and rubbish of 
all sorts is still generally entrusted to con- 
tractors, when done at public expense. Other- 
wise, it is commonly left to private scavengers, 
under little or no effective public regulation. 
In Great Britain, municipal collection at public 
expense generally prevails. Authorities on the 
subject generally agree that municipal collec- 
tion should be the rule, efficiency considered, but 
it is a mooted question whether public or pri- 
vate collection costs the taxpayers the least, 
the work being equally well done in each case. 
Disposal of garbage and other city wastes is still 
on a very unsatisfactory basis in most Ameri- 
can cities. The common method of disposal 
is by dumping on land or in water, at the 
handiest available point. Between a third and 
a half of the cities of the United States having 
a population of 30,000 and upwards have adopt- 
ed either cremation or reduction for some por- 
tion of their garbage, but even in these cities 
the final disposal of ashes and rubbish is more 
or less a matter of chance. 

While European cities in large numbers are 
far ahead of American in the disposal of 
municipal refuse, a large percentage of 
the refuse of many of them is _ not 
burned in their refuse destructors. Instead, 
large quantities of mixed refuse are dumped or 
“tipped” in heaps in out-of-the-way places, and 
some of the best of the mixed refuse, as well 
as some of the garbage, is plowed into land, 
either for fertilizing purposes or to improve the 
texture of the soil. The sixty-odd American 
cities of 30,000 population and upwards which 
in 1908 had improved means of garbage dis- 
posal were divided about equally between cre- 
mation and reduction, but most of the larger 
cities employed reduction rather than cremation. 
Reduction was the prevailing method of garbage 
disposal in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Baltimore, and Cleveland, the latter 
city having the only municipally-owned reduc- 
tion plant in the country. San Francisco (be- 
fore the earthquake), Milwaukee, and Minneapo- 
lis afforded the chief examples of cremation, in 
point of tributary population. The best plants 
employing either cremation or reduction, when 
under proper engineering rather than political 
supervision, give good sanitary results. Cost 
data for either method of treatment are meagre 
and unsatisfactory. All the reduction plants 
save one are privately owned and their finanaial 
results are carefully guarded—the more s0 
because, although the grease and fertilizer base 
derived from the garbage yield a revenue, yet 
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the company-proprietors almost invariably de- 
mand and secure a bonus from the city which 
they serve. The Board of Public Service of 
Cleveland, O., publishes physical and financial 
reports on the operation of the reduction plant 
owned by that city, but although the figures 
given are valuable, the financial items are not 
quite complete. The newer American garbage- 
burning plants in 1908 were in operation too 
short a time to yield reliable cost data, and 
accounts worthy the name have been kept for 
but few, if any, of the older garbage furnaces. 
The best of the recent British refuse destructors 
were scientifically designed furnaces, with forced 
draft and other devices to secure the high tem- 
peratures (1500-2000° F.) without which muni- 
cipal refuse cannot be properly burned, and with 
boilers and economizers to utilize these high 
temperatures. 

Similar destructors were put in operation in 
1908 to burn a portion of the garbage of Seattle, 
Wash., and to serve the West New Brighton sec- 
tion of the Borough of Richmond, New York 
City (see Engineering News, Nov. 5, 1908, for de- 
scription of last-named plant, with results of of- 
ficial tests). Considerable information on gar- 
bage and refuse disposal, with reference to New 
York City, and to foreign practice, and with rec- 
ommendations for New York, may be found in 
the Report of Commuisston on Street Cleaning 
and Waste Disposal, by H. de B. Parsons, Ru- 
dolph Hering, and Samuel Whinery of New 
York City, all prominent engineers, dated Dec. 
31, 1907, and addressed to the Mayor of New 
York (see Engineering News, Apr. 23, 1908, for 
a lengthy abstract). 


GARDEN, Mary. A Scotch-American operatic 
singer. She was born in Scotland, in 1876, and 
was brought to Chicago in 1882. Her first mu- 
sical studies were upon the violin and piano, 
but in 1895 she went to Paris to study singing. 
In 1902, owing to the illness of one of the singers 
at the Opéra Comique, she was called upon at 
short notice, and made her debut singing the title 
role in Charpentier’s Louise. The following week 
she was installed as a principal at the Opéra 
and remained there for six years. On Nov. 
25, 1907, she made her first American appearance 
at the Manhattan Opera House, New York, sing- 
ing the title rdle in Massenet’s Thais (its first 
American hearing). She also introduced Louise, 
Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande and Massenet’s 
Le Jongleur de Nétre Dame, to Amerjcan 
opera-goers. 


GARDEN CITIES. See ARCHITECTURE. 


GARFIELD, Harry Avacustus. An Ameri- 
can educator, became president of Williams Col- 
lege, on Oct.7, 1908, for which position he had 
been formally chosen in June, 1907. He was 
born at Hiram, Portage County, Ohio, on Oct. 
11, 1863, the first son of President James A. 
Garfield. He graduated from Williams College 
in 1885. He studied law for a year (1886) at 
the Columbia Law School, and then at Oxford 
University and the Inns of Court, London, and 
was admitted to practise at the Ohio bar 
in 1888. He practised law (as a member 
of the firm of Garfield, Garfield, and Howe) 
in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1888-1903, and was 
professor of politics at Princeton in 1903-08. In 
1898-99 he was president of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and from 1899 to 1908 he was 
chairman of the special commission on the re- 
organization of the United States consular ser- 
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vice. Mr. Garfield is the first layman to be 
president of Williams. His immediate predeces- 
sor was Dr. Henry Hopkins (q. v.). 


GARY. See [Ron AND STEEL. 


GARY, Frank Boyrp. United States Senator 
(Democrat) from South Carolina. He was born 
at Cokesbury, S. C., on Mar. 9, 1860, attended 
the Cokesbury Conference School and in 1877 en- 
tered Union College, N. Y., but was obliged to 
leave that institution in his senior year because 
of ill health. He then took up the study of law at 
Abbeville, S. C., and was admitted tothe bar. In 
1890 he was elected to the State Legislature, and 
he was a member of that body continuously until 
1900, having served as Speaker from 1895 to 
1900, when he became a candidate for Governor. 
In 1906 he was again elected to the Legislature. 
On Mar. 6, 1908, he was elected United States 
Senator to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
A. C. Latimer. His term will expire on Mar. 
3, 1909. 


GAS. In 1908 the United States Geological 
Survey issued a report on the gas industry and 
the production of coal and water gas for the year 
1907. This report stated that the statistics for 
the coal gas production in 1907 were com- 
piled from returns made by 516 companies and 
by 3892 product ovens. The number of com- 
panies showed a decrease over 1905, when the 
last report on gas was prepared by the Geo- 
logical Survey, but this was explained as due 
to consolidations of companies, to the change of 
plants from coal gas to water gas, and to the 
change from gas to electricity for illuminating 
purposes in certain comparatively small towns. 
The coal gas production in 1907, exclusive of 
that lost or unaccounted for, was 54,819,685,000 
cubic feet as compared with 40,454,000,000 cu- 
bic feet in 1905, or an increase of gas sold in 
two years of 35 per cent. Coal gas, it will be 
remembered, is prepared by the distillation of 
coal in retorts, while water gas, on the other 
hand, is produced by the decomposition of wa- 
ter in the form of steam at intense heat, and 
then subsequently enriching the hydrogen thus 
produced for illuminating purposes. The sta- 
tistics of water gas production showed an in- 
crease in the number of companies from 477 
in 1905 to 520 in 1907, and the production, ex- 
clusive of that lost or unaccounted for, in- 
creased from 82,959,228,504 cubic feet to 162,- 
139,874,507 cubic feet. The loss of water gas 
amounted to 7,505,000,000 cubic feet or some- 
what over 7 per cent. of the production. 

The average price of coal gas in 1907 was 67 
cents per thousand feet, while that of oil and 
water gas was 95 cents per thousand cubic feet, 
as it is used more for illuminating purposes. 

During the year there was much consideration 
of gas companies and their methods by public 
utilities commissions, but less positive progress 
and results were to be recorded than in previous 
years. During the year the United States Su- 
preme Court was passing on the constitutionality 
of the act establishing the 80-cent per thousand 
rate for the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx, and a decision was anticipated early in 
1909. The question at issue was as to the con- 
fiscatory character of the legislation, and the 
decisions of the lower courts had been for 
the most part in favor of the consumer. The use 
of incandescent lamps for gas lighting continued 
to extend, and the industry, in the main, was 
in good condition, except in so far as it was 
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apprehensive of hostile legislation and restrictions. 

Burau Gas. During the year announcement 
was made of a new gas available for illuminat- 
ing, heating, and power urposes named Blau 
gas after its inventor, a German chemist. Blau 
gas is a compressed gas mixture where those 
gases rich in carbon which liquefy under pres- 
sure have not been eliminated! as in the usual 
forms of compressed gas, and as these are the 
most valuable for heating and lighting, it was 
found that they could be included in a mixture 
of various liquefied gases which in this state 
will dissolve large quantities of hydrogen and 
methane. The gas mixture is prepared by dis- 
tilling coal at a temperature muh lower than 
that used in making ordinary coal gas and then 
purifying and compressing the product. The 
mixture contains the liquefied heavier gases 
saturated with the permanent gases and is put 
on the market in steel cylinders, containing from 
¥% a kilogram to 25 kilograms, a 10-kilogram 
or medium-sized cylinder containing 22 litres of 
the liquefied gas being 3 feet in height by 5 or 6 
inches in diameter and affording sufficient gas 
to supply a 50-candle incandescent burner for 
480 hours, as compared with 32 gallons of kero- 
sene for an oil lamp of equivalent candle power. 
The cost is stated at about 15 cents a kilogram. 
The liquefied gas has a specific gravity of .59, 
but the gas where liberated is slightly heavier 
than air. It is especially effective for use in 
incandescent gas lamps. 


GAS ENGINES. During 1908 there was in 
course of erection at the new works of the In- 
dian Steel Co., at Gary, Indiana (See IRon 
AND STEEL), the largest power plant ever de- 
signed or built for utilizing the waste gases 
from blast furnaces. The use of gas engines on 
a large scale in America first was tried at the 
works of the Lackawanna Steel Co., at Buffalo, 
and subsequently was taken up in earnest by 
the United States Steel Corporation and a num- 
ber of large gas engines were installed in works 
at or near Pittsburg and at the Illinois works 
at Chicago. The Gary plant consists of 16 500- 
ton coke blast furnaces from which are produced 


daily about 44,800,000 cubic feet of gas, a part. 


of which is used for heating the blast stoves, 
for raising steam under boilers, and for various 
auxiliaries, but the major part, 57.59% of the 
total production, is available for the blowing 
engines and for the generation of electric power 
to operate the works. The latter is the most 
important item, and when all the furnaces are 
in operation there will be produced for this 
Special object over 200,000 horse-power. This 
power plant both for its size and the design of 
the engines is remarkable, and was expected to 
insure great economies in the operation of the 
works, 

MARINE Gas ENGINES. During the year there 
was much discussion as to the use of gas en- 
gines to propel ships, and some extensive tests 
were made. Notable among them was the fitting 
of gas engines and producer to H. M. S. Rattler, 
an old, small British gunboat of 715 cons dis- 
placement, and the decision to equip the new 
magnetic survey yacht of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion with internal combustion engines of 125 
indicated horse-power and a gas producer. The 
Rattler was not a very large craft, being 165 
feet in length and of 29 feet beam, but with 
500 horse-power suction gas engines and pro- 
ducer, an average speed of 8 to 9 knots, or 
the same as made before with steam engines 
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under natural draft, was obtained with one- 
half the coal consumption and a much smaller 
engine-room force. It had a single set of vertical 
Beardmore-Capitaine suction gas engines and 
producer. The type chosen was a 5-cylinder sin- 
gle-acting suction gas engine and producer of 
500 brake horse-power, the cylinders being 20 
inches in diameter by 24 inch stroke and operat- 
ing at 120 revolutions per minute. The ad- 
vantages of gas engines of large size on ship- 
board were essentially & saving of one-third in 
the space occupied by the machinery and a 
reduction of possibly one-fourth in its weight, 
as where the engines are heavier the boilers 
are much lighter than the producers. Further- 
more, there would be considerable economy, as 
not only can greater horse-power at the propeller 
per pound of fuel be obtained, but a cheaper 
grade can be used. In addition, there was not 
needed the same force of stokers and the opera- 
tion of engines and producers is far simpler and 
easier, On the other hand, the disadvantages 
urged were the extreme high temperature of the 
cylinders with the corresponding effect on valves, 
the great weight of the moving parts, and the 
difficulty of making the engines reversing. The 
gas engine was also said to be lacking in flexi- 
bility for the various degrees of service to which 
& marine engine is submitted. Such mechanical 
disadvantages as an uneven turning moment and 
the regulation of the power to variation in the 
resistance were also brought forward. The dis- 
posal of the exhaust from a marine gas engine 
also presented difficulties and the danger of 
leaks in the crew were also presented. 


GAS, NATURAL. See Natura. Gas. 
GATTI-CASAZZA, GruLio. An _ Italian 


impressario. He was born in Ferrara, Italy, 
about 1869, and became president of the munici- 
pal opera house in Ferrara at the age of twenty- 
four. In 1898 he became director at La Scala in 
Milan. Under his direction Wagner’s Nibelung- 
en cycle as well as Strauss’ Salome and De- 
bussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande were first heard at 
Milan. On Feb. 11, 1908, he became di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York City. 

GAUDRY, Jean AtsertT. A French paleon- 
tologist, died on Nov. 29, 1908. He was born in 
Saint Germain-en-Laye, on Sept. 16, 1827, and 
after travelling in 1853-60 in the Orient and in 
Greece, where he did much paleontological re- 
search work, became a professor in the Museum 
of Natural History, at Paris, in 1872. In 1882 
he was elected to the French Academy of 
Sciences. His publications include, Recherches 
Scientifiques en VOrient (1855) ; Animauz fossiles 
et géologie de VAttique (2 vols., 1862-67); 
Animauz fossiles du Mont-Léberon, with Fischer 
and Tournouér, and Enchainements du monde 
animal dans les temps géologiques (1878). 


GEBHART, Emme. A French writer, member 
of the French Academy, died on April 21, 1908. 
He was born at Nancy on July 19, 1839, and at- 
tended the Lycée at Nancy and the Ecole Fran- 
caise d’Athénes. In 1860 he became professor of 
foreign literature at Nancy and in 1879 professor 
of the literature of Southern Europe in the Fac- 
ulty of Letters at Paris. His writings deal 
chiefly with antiquity, ancient art, and the his- 
tory of literature. He also contributed to the 
Revue des Deux-Mondes, the Revue Bleue, and 
the Journal des Débats. 
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_ GEMS. Sce MIneraLocy: Diamonps. For Ar- 
tificial Gems see under CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL. 


GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD. See 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
CLUBS. See Women’s CLUBS, GENERAL FED- 
ERATION OF. 


GENERATORS. See Dynamo ELEcTRIC Ma- 
CHINERY. 


GENETICS. See Broxvoey. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, American. A 
learned society for the encouragement of geo- 
graphical discovery, the dissemination of geo- 
graphical information, and the maintenance of a 
place where the means will be afforded of obtain- 
ing information, organized in 1852. The societ 
has a house at 15 West 8lst Street, New Yor 
City. Its membership in 1908 was about 1,400. 
The President is Archer M. Huntington; Vice- 
Presidents, D. D. Mills and John Greenough; 
Corresponding Secretaries, foreign, William Lib- 
bey, domestic, Archibald D. Russell; Recording 
Secretary, Anton A. Raven. 


GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, Nationa. A 
learned society for the publication of the results 
of geographic exploration and research, founded 
in 1888. Its data is published in an illustrated 
monthly magazine, and it publishes in addition 
large maps and various books. It maintains a 
library at its headquarters in Washington, where 

Id medals are awarded and a series of addresses 
is given. Its membership is about 36,000. ‘The 
President is Willis L. Moore, the Secretary, O. P. 
Austin, and the editor, Hubert H. Grosvenor. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMER- 
ICA. A learned society, founded in 1888 for the 
prosecution and publication of studies in geology. 
It had in 1908 298 fellows. The President is 
Samuel Calvin; Treasurer, Wm. Bullock Clark; 
Editor, J. Stanley Brown; Secretary, E. O. Ho- 
vey, American Museum of Natural History. 


GEOLOGY. Progress in geology during 1908, 
as in the preceding year, was based upon a wide 
activity in research and descriptive work, rather 
than upon signal gains along any particular line. 
Material additions were made to the literature 
of each department, out of which only the more 
important investigations have been selected for 
discussion here, though they may be considered 
as fairly representative of the general trend of 
the science. 

DYNAMICAL GEOLOGY. The investigation of radio- 
activity in relation to the physics of the earth’s 
crust has continued to attract attention. In the 
review of geology for the year 1907 an account 
was given of an examination of rocks and min- 
erals from various parts of the world by R. J. 
Strutt, who found the average quantity of ra- 
dium present to be many times in excess of that 
necessary to maintain the average temperature 
gradient of the crust. From this surprising re- 
sult, which, if strictly interpreted, would over- 
turn previous conceptions of a cooling earth, it 
was concluded that the surface rocks are not to 
be considered as affording an average, but that 
the radium is concentrated in the outer portion, 
while the earth’s interior may be relatively free 
from the element. With the almost ceaseless out- 
flow of energy that characterizes radium, and 
the all but eternal source of it afforded by ura- 
nium, it was believed that there can have been 
only a smal! diminution in the radio-activity of 
the earth during so long a period as one hundred 
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millions of years. J. Joly continued the investi- 
gations of Strutt by examining especially the 
deep-sea deposits. In the characteristic materials 
known as globigerina ooze, radiolarian ooze, and 
the red clay brought up from great depths, the 
radio-activity was found to be greater than that 
shown by rocks from the land surface. While 
recognizing that this new source of heat was an 
important factor in the problem, Prof. Joly be- 
lieved that former theories regarding a cooling 
earth were not to be superseded. On the other 
hand the discovery affords a means of reconciling 
the physical and geological views of the matter 
on the Kelvin hypothesis. While Lord Kelvin 
was not inclined to concede a greater age for the 
earth (estimated from the physics of a globe 
cooling by radiation) than forty or fifty millions 
of years, it is now possible to jengthen the time 
to twice that amount. It may be said that geolo- 

ists have generally been in favor of a longer 
interval than Kelvin’s estimate. According to 
Joly the loss of heat by radiation during the 
early period of the earth’s history was greater 
than the effect of the radio-thermal activity. 
From such a state conditions have tended to con- 
verge, the rate of loss by radiation diminishing 
while the radio-thermal output remained fairly 
constant, until the existing distribution of tem- 
perature has been attained. The radio-thermal 
supply may now nearly balance the loss by radia- 
tion. 

In espe J the influence of radium upon 
the geology of the globe, G. F. Becker calls 
attention to the distribution of the chemical 
elements in the universe as revealed by tne 
spectroscope. It is found that the elements of 
highest molecular weight are the latest to be 
formed and are confined to cooling stars or 

lanetary bodies, while those of the lowest mo- 
lecilar weight are present in nebulae and bodies 
at a high temperature. This indicates progres- 
sive evolution in the formation of the elements. 
A new calculation of the age of the earth based 
on the hypothesis of a globe not of uniform 
initial temperature, as assumed by Kelvin, but 
one of which the initial temperature increases 
directly as the distance from the surface, gives 
a result of sixty millions of years. The present 
surface gradient of a globe under such condi- 
tions should be 1° C. in 42.2 meters, if influ- 
enced by cooling alone. Radio-activity may have 
a value of about one-tenth of that amount. 
The total heating effect of the radium present 
would be independent of its distribution, but 
it is considered that the uniformly radio-active 
shell is less than 10 kilometers thick. The 
source of uranium and its disintegration pro- 
ducts, including radium, is in the granitic rocks, 
which are probably superficial. 

The peculiar topographic feature represented 
at Cafion Diablo, Arizona, received an explana- 
tion after a study by G. P. Merrill. It consists 
of a crater-like depression in a region of hori- 
zontally-bedded sedimentary rocks which are free 
from evidences of volcanic activity. The crater 
is 4,000 feet in diameter and 500 feet deep. 
The surrounding strata show a strong outward 
dip for some distance and then regain their 
normal disposition. As there are no volcanic 
materials in the vicinity, the crater could hardly 
have been formed by a subterranean volcanic 
explosion and the only possible explanation is 
that it resulted from the impact of a gigantic 
meteorite. A meteoric mass of sufficient size 
to produce the cavity would be unique, and an 
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attempt has been made to locate it by explora- 
tion with the drill. Up to the present nothing 
more than fragments have been found. The en- 
ergy developed by the impact may have been 
sullicient to destroy the mass in great part. 

The growth of coral reefs, as exemplified by 
the Great Barrier of Australia, was under re- 
cent investigation. The development of an in- 
dividual reef proceeds in a regular manner. If 
the reef reaches the surface with its axis 
along the prevailing direction of the winds, then 
the reef endures, but if across the wind its ex- 
tremities, are produced backward, forming first 
a crescent, then an oval, later a horse-shoe and 
finally an oval enclosing a lagoon. Subsidence 
at this time may arrest development or rejuve- 
nate the reef. In quiescence the lagoon walls 
broaden, the lagoon fills with sediment and the 
atoll is converted into a cay. The view of 
Darwin as to the growth of coral reefs upon @ 
subsiding floor was upheld by the writers of 
the paper,—C. Hedley and T. Griffith Taylor,— 
who stated that the Queensland coast shows evi- 
dence of sinking and that the outward face of the 
reef shelves off abruptly. 

GLacIAL GrEoLocy. A study of the Niagara 
gorge was made by J. W. W. Spencer with a 
view to determining the rate of its excavation 
by the recession of the falls. It has long been 
recognized by geologists that the gorge affords 
a basis for estimating one of the great divi- 
sions of geological time—the Post-Glacial period. 
As far back as 1845, Sir Charles Lyell prepared 
an estimate of the age of the falls, which he 
showed must have come into existence since 
the drift period. Assuming a uniformity of 
rate and conditions for the excdvation, he held 
that the length of the gorge divided by the 
amount which the falls receded up-stream each 
hae would give a measure of the time. This 

e estimated roughly at 35,000 years, but recog- 
nized the uncertainty of some of his data. Much 
additional information has been secured since 
Lyell’s visit. An important factor, but a vari- 
able one, was recognized in the existence of a 
former river channel that is exposed at the 
whirlpool; the channel is drift-filled and would 
necessarily offer less resistance to the wearing 
action of the river than the hard rocks through 
which its course lies above the whirlpool. Spencer 
obtained soundings below the falls which show 
that a basin 192 feet deep exists. Below the 
basin the river shallows to 86 feet at the Can- 
tilever Bridge, due to the filling up of the chan- 
ne] after the falls have passed up-stream. Ac- 
cording to Spencer’s calculation, the average 
recession of the falls over a period of 63 years, 
from 1842 to 1905, has been 4.2 feet per annum. 
The rate of retreat is not uniform, since the 
contour of the falls changes gradually from an 
angular notch to a broad curve when there is 
little recession for a time. As a result of his 
investigations, Spencer placed the age at 39,000 
years. Some interesting statements are made 
regarding the varied history of the region during 
relatively recent geological times. While the 
present system of the Great Lakes and connect- 
ing rivers date from the retreat of the conti- 
nental glaciers, it has undergone great changes 
at different periods in consequence of earth 
movements and variations of water level. When 
the waters of Niagara first flowed into the basin 
of Lake Ontario they had a fall of only 35 feet, 
since the lake then stood at a high level marked 
by its uppermost beaches. Niagara river was 
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then fed only by the overflow of a comparatively 
small lake occupying the lowest depression of 
the Erie basin. lt had only 15 per cent. of its 
present volume. The drainage of the upper 
Great Lakes instead of passing through Lake 
Erie was discharged through a gap now repre- 
sented by Lake Nipissing and the Ottawa river. 
This drainage system was interrupted by sub- 
sidence of the Lake Ontario basin and closing 
of the gap from Lake Huron into the Ottawa 
river, and a fresh channel was opened from the 
southern end of Lake Huron into Lake Ontario 
through a valley now covered up by drift. Fur- 
ther earth movements led in time to the closing 
of this outlet, so that the waters of Lake Huron 
were forced to pass out through Lake St. Clair 
and the Detroit river into Lake Erie. Thus, at 
length, Niagara received the over-flow of the 
Great Lakes. The capture of this discharge by 
the Niagara River is estimated by Spencer to 
have happened 3,500 years ago, when the falls 
were at Foster Flats. The excavation of the 
gorge from Queenston to Foster Flats, which 
was performed while the river received the 
drainage from Lake Erie alone, extended over 
a period of about 35,500 years. 

n @ paper on the Permian ice age, Prof. W. 
M. Davis called attention to the occurence of 
glaciated areas in widely separated regions, in- 
cluding South America, Australia, India, and 
South Africa. From this fact it is argued that 
an explanation of the climatic conditions is not 
to be found in a possible displacement of the 
earth’s axis. The present limitation of precipi- 
tation, for the South African glaciated area 
at least, to the warmer season is a further fea- 
ture that cannot be overlooked. The full ex- 
planation of the problem involves not only a 
moderate reduction of temperature, but so 
strong a reduction that snowy precipitation 
may occur in the warmer season, or a more 
moderate reduction with a change of the season 
of precipitation from the warmer to the cooler 
part of the year. Under the present under- 
standing of atmospheric circulation, the first 
of these alternatives seems the least puzzling. 

Discoveries of human remains and crude im- 

lements of supposedly early date are reported 
rom time to time from excavations in the Gla- 
cial deposits. The evidences bearing upon the 
antiquity of man in America found up to the 
present time, however, are not of decisive weight, 
and the best opinion, geological as well as an- 
thropogical, seems to be in accord that the re- 
mains and works of early man which have been 
unearthed belong to a much later period than 
the primitive types uncovered in the caves and 
Glacial beds of Europe. In a recent paper A. 
Hrdlicka gave his conclusions from an examina- 
tion of a series of specimens including most of 
the remains supposed to be of established an- 
tiquity. According to this authority, the bones 
and skeletons closely resemble those of the 
modern Indian. The opinion was also expressed 
that America was peopled from the Old World, 
and that the migration could not have taken 
este until after great multiplication of the 
uman species and the attainment on their part 
of some degree of culture. In regard to the 
latest discovery of the “loess” man in eastern 
Nebraska, Hrdlicka finds nothing that could not 
be explained as well on the assumption that the 
bones are comparatively recent. The Gilder 
mound in which the remains were found is 
situated just north of Florence along the Mis- 
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souri river. As described by E. H. Barbour, two 
distinct layers of remains existed in the mound, 
the lower containing five skulls in a layer of 
packed clay or hoess at a depth of four or five 
feet and the upper three skulls and many bones 
of a more advanced man. The lower bones are 
described as showing evidences of wear by water 
action and gnawing by animals. The mound 
has also been examined by B. Shimek, who states 
that the remains are not in undisturbed loess, 
as first thought, but probably found their way 
into the mound by intrusion, having been carried 
down by water or by burrowing animals from 
the burial level. 

STRATIGRAPHICAL GEoLocy. The difficult prob- 
lem presented by the Pre-Cambrian formations, 
which was recently under consideration by a 
committee of American and Canadian geologists, 
as reported in the review of geology for 1907, 
was further elucidated by C. R. Van Hise. After 
summarizing the present state of knowledge con- 
cerning the Pre-Cambrian rocks in the different 
regions, Van Hise advocated a dual classifica- 
tion based on physical features as the most satis- 
factory. The terms Archean and Algonkian are 
considered to have precedence and are to be 
preferred by reason of their clear definition and 
general applicability. Under Archean is grouped 
the basal complex, composed dominantly of igne- 
ous, largely volcanic, rocks, with which sedi- 
ments are sparingly associated. At the time 
of their formation it is believed that the physi- 
cal conditions on the globe were not yet favor- 
able to the extensive deposition of sedimentary 
strata, like those laid down in subsequent pe- 
riods. They are characterized, also, by more in- 
tricate structures (due to compression, folding 
and faulting) than the Algonkian rocks. The 
latter are prevailingly sedimentary and seem to 
have been deposited under conditions essentially 
the same as those prevailing at the present day. 
Their field occurence can be worked out accord- 
ing to ordinary stratigraphic methods, which are 
only rarely applicable to the Archean formations. 
Whether or not the two divisions are paralleled 
by corresponding life groups can not now be stated, 
but if a dual zoic division should appear desir- 
able the terms Archeozoic and Proterzoic are 
recommended. Another plan that can be adopted 
is to employ a single life term for the two 
physical divisions, in which case Proterozoic may 
be used. 

F. D. Adams has given the results of a care- 
ful study of the Grenville series over an area 
of 4,200 square miles in eastern Ontario. The 
field lies on the margin of the Laurentian pro- 
taxis, north of Lake Ontario and east of Lake 
Huron. The series there consists of limestone, 
mostly of crystalline character, but grading in- 
to fine-grained, blue, less metamorphosed lime- 
stone, acidic gneisses, and schists, the whole 
representing a sedimentary accumulation of 
enormous thickness. In one section made across 
the prevailing direction of strike of the series, 
the measured thickness exceeded 90,000 feet, or 
nearly 18 miles. The Grenville thus contains 
the greatest development of Pre-Cambrian lime- 
stones in North America. It has also a wide 
areal distribution, spreading over a region of 
83,000 square miles and including representa- 
tives in the Adirondacks and possibly on the 
shores of the Hudson Straits. The Pre-Cam- 
brian limestones of New Jersey and the Hudson 
Highlands are probably of Grenville age. In 
Tegard to the stratigraphy of the series, Adams 
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finds evidence of the existence of two uncon- 
It is concluded, however, 
that the Hastings series is a less metamorphosed 
phase of the Grenville, into which it seems to 
grade, and not a distinct group, as held by 
Miller and Knight. Sufficient knowledge has 
not yet been obtained to permit a correlation 
with the Huronian strata farther west. 
EconoMic GEoLocy. A map of the coal fields 
of the United States, published by the U. S. Geo- 
ogical Survey, embodied the details of new dis- 
coveries and more precise information regarding 
the older fields. For the first time the brown 
coal or lignite beds in the river basins of Colo- 
rado, Montana, Wyoming, and North Dakota are 
represented with a degree of accuracy. A new 
classification of coals is adopted, wherein two ad- 
ditional grade—semi-anthracite and sub-bitumi- 
nous—are recognized, making six in all. Semi- 
anthracite is intermediate between anthracite 
and semi-bituminous, while sub-bituminous is 
the name given to black lignite intermediate be- 
tween bituminous and lignite. Of great interest 
ic the information concerning the available supply 
of coal in the country, to which so much atten- 
tion has been given in discussion of plans for 
the conservation of the resources of the United 
States. The area of the more accessible fields is 
stated as 327,596 square miles, and their estimat- 
ed content of coal easily available for mining at 
2,004,000,000,000 tons. In preparing the esti- 
mate of tonnage, certain limits of depth and 
thickness of the seams are recognized, based on 
actual mining conditions abroad, especially in 
Belgium. The limit of depth is 5,000 feet for 
coal and 3,000 feet for lignite. The minimum 
thickness is fixed at 20 inches for coal and three 
feet for lignite. In addition to the quantity 
above given, there is an estimated supply of 
1,153,000,000,000 tons of coal accessible with dif- 
ficulty. The total output of coal in the United 
States, including the amount wasted in mining, 
up to Jan. 1, 1908, was 10,218,000,000 tons. 
if the rate of consumption increases in the fu- 
ture on the same scale as in the last fifty years, 
the supply of easily accessible coal will be ex- 
hausted before the middle of the next century. 
That our coal beds have originated from organic 
materials, of chiefly vegetable nature, is no longer 
questioned by geologists. Yet it can not be said 
that there is the same unanimity of opinion re- 
garding the processes that determined the vast 
accumulations of plant remains at certain periods 
in the history of the earth, or the various stages 
through which the plant materials passed in the 
change to coal. A summary of recent progress in 
the study of coal formation, prepared by David 
White, shows that much is being accomplished 
toward clearing up the different problems by re- 
fined methods of research. Opinion is still di- 
vided as to whether the coal-forming vegetation 
grew in place in the manner of peat bogs and 
swamps of the present day, or was brought togeth- 
er in deltas and littoral basins from some foreign, 
though probably nearby, source. Boih theories 
may be applicable under the variable conditions 
of occurrence. The transformation of vegetable 
matter to coal is accompanied by a loss of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen and is accomplished in the 
first stage by a process of fermentation under the 
influence chiefly of micro-organisms, mostly bac- 
teria. These penetrate into the cells of the 
woody structure and decompose all the softer 
parts, leaving only the more resistant materials 
like the cuticle, spore envelopes, and seeds im- 
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mersed in a dark sub-gelatinous mass. The bac- 
terial decomposition may progress until the vege- 
table tissues are wholly changed into the gela- 
tinous substance. This stage takes place always 
under water, whereas if there is access to air the 
vegetable material will be converted into humus 
or be completely destroyed by oxidation. The 
further conversion of the decomposition product, 
which is of the nature of peat, results from de- 
volatilization under dynamic influences, such as 
pressure of overlying sediments, thrust move- 
ments in the strata, and intrustion of igneous 
rocks. While the succession from peat through 
lignite to bituminous coal and finally to anthra- 
cite may be the normal outcome of dynamic 
action on a uniform material, there are some 
authorities who maintain that the differences be- 
tween the groups of coals are conditioned rather 
by the original character of the ingredients and 
the extent of the initial decomposition. Channel 
coals and splints, it is known, differ from the 
other coals by a relative scarcity of woody tis- 
sue, while they contain on the other hand a large 
proportion of spores and pollen grains. Bog- 
head coals, also, are characterized by remains of 
the thalli of various gelatinous micro-alge, which 
in some cases make up nearly the entire mass. 
The presence of these organisms seems to be 
peculiar, as well, to many oil-shales of the older 
rocks and they have been the source, perhaps, of 
much of our petroleum and natural gas. 


GEORGE JR. REPUBLIC. A successful ex- 
periment in practical philanthropy, in 
1895 at Freeville, New York, by William R. 
George. Its objects are: “To prevent crime, to 
develop character, and promote good citizenship.” 
The government of the Republic is modelled upon 
the Govern of the United States and is pre- 
sided over by a President, who is assisted by a 
President’s Cabinet. Practical affairs of the Re- 
public are administered by citizens under the 
supervision of the officers. Each citizen works 
five hours a day and attends school five hours a 
day. The school curriculum includes a college 
preparatory course. The support of the Repub- 
lic is practically from voluntary contributions 
and its affairs are conducted by the George Jr. 
Republic Association, which has about 1,400 
members. The Republic is constantly filled to 
its capacity, having about 160 boys and girls, 
and a waiting list nearly equal to that number. 
In the property occupied by the Republic there 
are 350 acres with 30 buildings, including cot- 
tages, shops, and barns. 


GEORGIA. One of the South Atlantic divi- 
sion of the United States, and one of the thir- 
teen original States. Its total area is 59,265 
square miles, of which 540 square miles is 
water surface. The population in 1900 was 
2,216,331, of whom 46.7 per cent. were colored. 
The Federal estimate of the population in 1908 
was 2,519,514. Local estimates of the popula- 
tion of the largest cities in 1905 were: Atlanta, 
125,000; Savannah, 70,000; Augusta, 45,000; 
Macon, 40,000. 

MineRaL Resources. In Georgia there was 
produced in 1907, 444,114 long tons of iron, 
valued at $837,102; of coke there were produced 
74,934 tons, to the value of $315,371, or a total 
value of iron ores and coke of $1,152,473. The 
iron produced in 1905 amounted to 411,230 long 
tons. Among other metallic and mineral pro- 
ducts for 1907 were the following: Coal, short 
tons, 362,401, valued at $499,686; sand and 
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gravel, short tons, 226,290 tons, valued at $81,- 
991; clay products were produced to the value of 
$2,490,237; sand-lime brick, $89,58z. This State 
is surpassed only by Vermont in the quarrying 
of marble. In 1907 the output of stone, includ- 
ing limestone, granite, and marble, was valued 
at $1,745,638. Tale and soapstone were pro- 
duced to the value of $11,473; glass sand, 4,800 
tons, valued at $4,800; lime, 18,349 tons, valued 
at $70,826; ochre, 5,600 short tons, valued at 
$57,100. Georgia is one of the three important 
States in the production of bauxite, while the 
production of asbestos in the State, together 
with that produced in Virginia, constitutes two- 
thirds of the output of the country. There was 
produced in 1907, asbestos, natural and Portland 
cement, bauxite, barytes, fullers’ earth, mica, 
graphite, pig iron, pyrite, precious stones, cop- 
per, and lead to the value of $1,501,361. Gold 
was produced in 1907 to the value of $64,800, 
from 3,135.09 fine ounces. There was mined in 
the State 864 fine ounces of silver, valued at 
$570. The value of the mineral waters produced 
in the State in 1907 was $28,120. The total 
value of the mineral production for that year, 
including all those mentioned above, was $7,- 
798,665. According to figures of the United 
States Geological “Burvey, from whose reports 
the statistics given above are taken, the value 
of the total mineral production of the State in 
1907 was $6,541,003, as compared with a value 
in 1906 of $8,927,361. 

AGRICULTURE AND Stock Raisine. The acre- 
age, production and value of the principal crops 
in 1908 were as follows, according to figures of 
the United States Department of Agriculture: 
Corn, 53,750,000 bushels, valued at $44,075,000 
from 4,300,000 acres; winter wheat, 2,208,000 
bushels, valued at $2,672,000 from 240,000 acres; 
oats, 5,160,000 bushels, valued at $3,715,000 from 
300,000 acres; rye, 122,000 bushels, valued at 
$152,000 from 14,000 acres; rice (rough), 87,500 
bushels, valued at $195,375 from 3,500 acres; 

tatoes, 780,000 bushels, valued at $858,000 

rom 10,000 acres; hay, 152,000 tons, valued at 
$2,181,000 from 87,000 acres; tobacco, 2,705,625 
youn valued at $1,946,969 from 2,575 acres. 

e acreage and production of corn was slightly 
less in 1908 than in 1907, when the figures were 
respectively 4,426,000 acres, and 57,538,000 
bushels. There has been a great increase in 
the acreage of corn in the State since 1900, 
while the acreage devoted to rice has greatly 
decreased, owing to the general decline of the 
rice industry along the Atlantic coast, following 
its rapid development in Louisiana and Texas. 
Cotton is the most valuable agricultural produc- 
tion of the State. In 1908 the estimated pro- 
duction was 1,844,000 bales, which was a con- 
siderable increase over the figures for 1907, 
1,667,866 bales. Other valuable crops of the 
State are peanuts, sweet potatoes, and fruit. 
Farm animals on Jan. 1, 1909, numbered as 
follows: Horses, 140,000; dairy cows, 311,000; 
other cattle, 680,000; mules, 241,000; sheep 
258,000; swine, 1,615,000. All varieties have in- 
creased considerably in numbers since 1900. The 
estimated value of the wool clip in 1908 was 
$189,000. 

MANUFACTURES. The progress of manufactur- 
ing in Georgia from the census of 1900 to the 
special census of 1905 was very notable. The 
latter census, which included only factories, 
showed 3,219 such establishments, with $135,211,- 
551 of invested capital, an average of 92,749 
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wage-earners, and products valued at $151,040,- 
455. These four items were, respectively, 6.8, 
70.5, 11.3 and 59.8 per cent. greater than the 
corresponding items for 1900. Of the wage- 
earners, 12,640 were women at least 16 years of 
age, and 7,295 were children under 16, these two 
classes of laborers having increased, respectively, 
25.5 and 17.2 per cent., 1900 to 1905, while the 
number of men employed increased only 8.6 per 
cent. The leading industries, with the value of 
products of each in 1905, were as follows: Cot- 
ton goods, $351,174,248; lumber and timber prod- 
ucts, $14,435,563; cottonseed oil and cake, $13,- 
539,899; fertilizers, $9,461,415; fiour and grist 
mill products, $8,178,926; turpentine and resin, 
7,705,643; planing mill products, $6,618,544; 
foundry and machine shop products, $5,587,811; 
and railway shop work, $47 75,109. The indus- 
try showing the greatest development was the 
manufacture of cotton goods, in which Georgia 
now ranks fifth. In this industry there were in 
1905 103 establishemnts, $42,349,618 capital, and 
24,130 wage-earners, an increase over 1900 of 
75.3 per cent. in capital, 32 per cent. in wage- 
earners, and 90.6 per cent. in the value of prod- 
ucts. The increase in the value of the lumber 
and timber products between the two censuses 
was 25.3 per cent. About 90 per cent. of the 
total value came from yellow pine, 6.8 per cent. 
from cypress, and the remainder from oak and 
poplar. In the manufacture of cottonseed prod- 
ucts, Georgia ranked second in both 1900 and 
1905. In this industry the number of estab- 
lishments increased from 43 in 1900 to 112 in 
1905, and the value of products increased 67.9 
per cent. The value of fertilizers during the 
fame time increased 181 per cent. Georgia rank- 
ed first in the production of turpentine and resin 
in 1900, and second in 1905. During this 

riod the value of the products fell 5 per cent. 

evertheless in 1905 Georgia produced 9,542,316 
gallons of spirits of turpentine and 1,104,968 
barrels of resin, or 31.1 and 31.5 per cent., re- 
spectively, of the total for the United States. 

EpucaTION. In 1906, the last year for which 
statistics are available, the school population 
numbered 729,000. There were enrolled in the 
public schools 307,494 white and 208,774 col- 
cred pupils, while 199,311 white and 119,430 col- 
ored were in average attendance. The number 
of schools for whites was 4,713, and for colored, 
2209. The white teachers in the State numbered 
7,095 and the colored, 3,457. There has been a 
marked improvement in the last two or three 
years in the school buildings and equipment in 
the State. The compulsory education law, which 
went into effect in 1908, was attended with ex- 
cellent results. The Legislature in 1906 made 
provision for district agricultural high schools, 
and in the work of these schools excellent results 
have been attained. 

FINANCE. The statement of the Treasurer 
showed a balance Jan. 1, 1908, of $820,740.17. 
The receipts for the first nine months of the year 
were $3,688,510.49 and the disbursements, $4,- 
127,695.03, leaving a balance Sept. 30, 1908, of 
$301,555.03. The principal receipts were from 
the general tax, rent of the Western and At- 
lantic Railroad, hire of convicts, and the railroad 
tax. The principal disbursements were for 
common schools, pensions, interest on debt, and 
purchase of bonds. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. Many important 
measures relative to charities and corrections 
were passed by the Legislature of 1907. The 
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establishment of a municipal farm for persons 
convicted of minor misdemeanors, and juvenile 
offenders, was authorized. An appropriation of 
$25,000, of which $1,000 was available in 1908, 
$12,000 in 1909, and $12,000 in 1910, was made 
for the establishment of a State Sanitarium for 
Tuberculosis; childrens’ courts were established 
as branches of the superior courts and a parole 
or conditional pardon system was put into 
effect. A sweeping change was offered in the 
penal system of the State by a law which puts 
an end to the leasing of convicts to private in- 
dividuals and corporations, and provides that 
after April 1, 1909, all convicts, both for felony 
and misdemeanors, shall be worked by the coun- 
ties on the public roads, or by the Prison Com- 
mission on the State Farm property. Provision 
is made for the manufacture by convicts of 
supplies for State institutions, but otherwise 
their labor is not permitted to come into com- 
petition with other skilled labor. The Prison 
Commissioners are required by this law to visit 
the county convict camps once in six months for 
thorough inspection, and four inspectors in ad- 
dition are provided for. For the State Sani- 
tarium an additional appropriation of $15,000 
was made available in 1908, and $30,000 in 1909. 
For the Soldiers’ Home an additional appropria- 
tion of $2,000 available in 1908, and $3,000 in 
1909, was made. The sum realized from part 
of the property is to be used in maintenance 
and improvements. Charity Organization So- 
cieties were established during the year in Rome, 


Columbus, and Augusta. 


POLITICS AND GOVEBNMENT. The prohibition 
law of 1907 went into effect throughout the State 
on January 1, 1908. Efforts were made to secure 
injunctions to prevent the operation of the law 
in Atlanta, pending litigaton, but Judge New- 
man of the United States Circuit Court refused 
to grant such an injunction. Several difficulties 
in the enforcement of the law occurred during 
the year, and in the cities of the State, generally 
speaking, but little attention is paid to the law 
as far as the sale of beer is concerned. “Locker 
clubs” are prevalent. Except in Savannah, how- 
ever, the open saloon is eliminated. The most 
important event in the political history of 
Georgia in many years was the passage at a 
special session of the Legislature of a bill which 
ended the convict lease system in the State, fol- 
lowing the declaration of the State convention 
that nominated Joseph M. Brown for Governor. 
This act was signed by Governor Smith on Sept. 
30. By the terms of this measure it is pro- 
vided that the leases of convicts, which expire 
on Mar. 31, 1909, are not to be renewed, and 
that, after that date the Prison Commission 
“may use such remaining convicts in such a 
way as in their discretion they may deem for 
the best interests of the State”; this, however, 
to apply only to those convicts remaining after 
the counties have exercised their option of taking 
their pro rata part of the State’s convicts for 
use upon the public works. Already it is as- 
sured that the county demand will far exceed 
the total number. The abuse of this system 
has long been a scandal to the State and its 
abolition, demanded by strong public opinion, 
was received with great satisfaction. The State 
will put practically the entire body of its con- 
victs upon the public roads after April 1, 1909. 
See PENOLOGY. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELEcTIons. In the Demo- 
cratic primary elections held on June 3 to choose a 
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successor to Governor Hoke Smith, Joseph M. 
Brown defeated Gov. Smith, who was a can- 
didate to succeed himself, by a majority of 
over 20,000. The defeat of Gov. Smith was 
generally attributed to his attitude toward the 
enforcement of the prohibition law, and to the 
opposition of the business and railroad in- 
terests of the. State on the one side and to 
active antagonism of many of the extreme ele- 
ment on the other because of his alleged failure 
to carry out election pledges of the previous 
campaign. Mr. Brown was dismissed from the 
Office o° Railroad Commissioner by Gov. Smith. 
The Independence party, on Aug. 6, nominated 
Yancey Carter for Governor. In the State elec- 
tion held on Oct. 7, Brown was elected over 
Carter by a majority of about 75,000. Measures 
disfranchising negroes were carried. The Demo- 
cratic State Convention met on June 23, and 
elected delegates to the National Convention. 
These were instructed to vote for William J. 
Bryan. At this convention Joseph M. Brown 
was formally nominated for Governor. There 
were two State conventions of the Republican 
party. The Republican State League, which 
was opposed to President Roosevelt, met on 
May 11, and elected four negro delegates, who 
were instructed to vote for Senator Foraker for 
President. The regular Republican convention 
met at Macon on May 14, and passed resolu- 
tions endorsing President Roosevelt’s policies, 
but refused to instruct the delegates to vote for 
any particular candidate. In the national elec- 
tion on Nov. 3, William J. Bryan received 72,350 
votes, William H. Taft 41,692, and Thomas E. 
Watson (Socialist) 16,965. The Republican vote 
showed an increase over that cast at the election 
of 1904 of about 17,000, or nearly 50 per cent. 

In the election held at Atlanta on Dec. 2, 
James G. Woodward, the regular Democratic 
nominee, was defeated by Robert F. Maddox, an 
independent candidate put forward by a com- 
mittee of citizens. About 12,000 votes were 
cast, and Maddox won by a majority of about 
3,500. 

OTHER Events. A fire in Atlanta on May 8 
destroyed property valued at $1,250,000. ‘two 
business blocks were burned. Floods caused 
great damage in the State in the latter part 
of August. In Augusta alone the loss is esti- 
mated at $1,000,000, with the loss of several 
lives. 

STATE OFFICEBS: Governor, Hoke Smith; 
Secretary of State and ex-officio Com’r of Public 
Lands, Philip Cook; Treasurer, R. E. Park; 
Comptroller and ex-officio Com. of Insurance, 
W. A. Wright; Adjutant-General, A. J. Scott; 
Attorney-General, Jesse C. Hart; State School 
Commissioner, Jesse M. Pound; Commissioner 
of Agriculture, Thos. G. Hudson—all Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Wm. H. Fish; Associate Justices, Horace M. 
Holden, J. H. Lumpkin, M. W. Beck, Beverly D. 
Evans and Samuel C. Atkinson; Clerk, Z. D. 
Harrison—all Democrats. 

The State legislature of 1908 was composed 
of 44 Democrats in the Senate and 181 Demo- 
crats in the House. The State representation 
in Congress will be found in the article UNITED 
STATES, under the section Congress. 


GERMAN BAPTIST BRETHREN. See 
BRETHREN IN CHRIST, CHURCH OF. 


GERMAN EAST AFRICA. A German pro- 
tectorate, between British and Portuguese East 
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Africa. Area, 365,600 square miles; population, 
7,000,000. On the coast live 10,000 Arabs, 
Syrians, and East Indians. In 1907 there were 
2,629 whites (1,656 Germans). The population 
of the prinicpal towns in 1906 was estimated 
as follows: Dar-es-Salaam, the capital, 24,000; 
Tahora, 37,000; Ujiji, 14,000; Tanga, 5,680; 
Bagamayo, 4,978; Kilwa, 4,477; Lindi, 3,500; 
Pangani, 3,200; Iringa, 2,500. Government 
schools have about 3,200 pupils; mission 
schools, 16,500. Gold, copper, iron, lead, coal, 
salt, mica, garnets, agates, topazes, moonstones, 
ete., are found. In 1908 a rich gold deposit was 
discovered at Kirondabach, in the Wembre 
steppe, to the north of the Central East African 
railway now in construction. The forests, both 
of the coast and highlands, contain many valu- 
able woods. The natives have large planta- 
tions of maize, pulse, and bananas, and rear 
large herds of cattle, sheep, and goats. The 
Germans have established plantations of cocoa- 
palms, vanilla, coffee, cacao, tea, sugar, tobacco, 
rubber, cotton, and other vegetable fibres. The 
cotton production in 1907 was 510,679 pounds. 
The imports and exports in 1907 amounted to 
23,806,000 and 12,500,000 marks respectively, 
against 23,153,000 (11,843,000 from Germany) 
and 10,995,000 (5,257,000 to Germany) marks 
in 1906. The principal imports are cotton and 
iron goods, rice, and beverages; the principal 
exports, rubber, hides and skins, sisal fibre, 
copra, wax, coffee, ivory, cotton, animals, copal, 
and sesame. At the end of 1907 there were 210 
miles of railway and 1,500 miles of telegraph. 
The budget for 1908-9 balanced at 41,838,250 
marks, of which 4,482,791 was an Imperial sub- 
vention. The military force in 1908 numbered 
2,782 (2,510 natives). The Governor in 1908 was 
Baron von Rechenberg. 

History. On Feb. 18, Herr Dernburg, Min- 
ister for the Colonies, in the course of his speech 
on colonial affairs, said that the condition of the 
natives in German East Africa was far from 
satisfactory. He declared that it was necessary 
to improve the judiciary in order to insure 
fair treatment of the natives, and he announced 
the ag abe of a special commission to 
study their physical and mental capacities. As 
to Indian traders in the Colony, he said that 
they ought not to be excluded because they pro- 
moted the commercial development. He con- 
demned the practice of the planters in pressing 
the natives into their service, and quoted a re- 
port to the effect that “it differed little from 
slave hunting on the Congo.” The need of re- 
forming the system of hiring labor was im- 
perative, but still more important to the inter- 
ests of the Colony was the creation of adequate 
means of transportation and communication. 

GERMAN EVANGELICAL SYNOD OF 
NORTH AMERICA. A religious denomina- 
tion, organized in 1840. It is a type of the 
State Church of Prussia, which represents a 
union of the Lutheran and reformed elements. 
The strength of the church is greatest in the 
Central and North Central States. In 1908 it 
numbered 237,321 communicants, 1,283 churches, 
and 1,007 ministers. In the denomination there are 
over 115,000 Sunday School Scholars. The proper- 
ty of the congregations is valued at about $10,000,- 
000. The publications of the church were 
formerly printed in the German la , but 
to meet the rapid Anglicization of the children 
of the church, books and periodicals are now 
published in English. Foreign missions are 
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actively carried on, and about $24,000 is ex- 
pended each year for this purpose. In 1908, $22,- 
826 were spent in domestic missions. The insti- 
tutions of learning supported by the church 
include the Pro-Seminary at Elmhurst, II1., and 
the Eden Theological Seminary at St. Louis, Mo. 
Charitable institutions are maintained for or- 
phans, superannuated ministers, and for the 
widows and orphans of deceased ministers and 
teachers. There is a large Deaconess’ Home 
at St. Louis, Mo. The official organs of the 
church are Der Friedensbote, and The Messenger 
of Peace. Several other periodicals are issued. 


GERMAN LITERATURE AND DRAMA. 
Reviews of the year’s literary production in Ger- 
many are instructive in many points. Were the 
critics to be asked how many of the works re- 
corded to them were remembered after a twelve- 
month, the reply would be discouraging to the 
authors. For while German literature to-day is 
teeming with intellectual suggestion, it seems to 
lack the emotional sincerity and imaginative 
vitality that create lasting impressions. The 
statistics of the book-market, too, teach valuable 
lessons. Only seven of the books of 1907 reached 
ten editions within a year and only nine of 
1908. Only two of the great successes of 1907 
continued to be reissued the following year. 
None of the seniors like Paul Heyse, Adolf Wil- 
brandt and Wilhelm Jensen attained that mark 
of success, but Peter Rosegger and Julius Wolff 
figured as rivals of their younger colleagues. 
Neither were books by the ultra-radical wing of 
the modern school among those frequently reis- 
sued. All this tends to show, that unless it is 
misguided by illegitimate advertising or by a sen- 
sational interest, the taste of the German book- 
buyer is likely to be sound. 

Drama. Dramatic production presents simi- 
lar features. With the exception of Wilden- 
bruch’s Rabensteinerin, no plays of 1907 seem 
to have much vitality. Yet Sudermann’s one- 
act play Rosen, like his Moriturs a collective 
title, were of a quality to reconcile one with the 
author of Stein unter Steinen and Das Blumen- 
boot, and at least one of them. Dte ferne Prin- 
zessin had in it an element of popularity. Ger- 
hart Hauptmann’s Kaiser Karl’s Geissel, a play 
founded upon the aged Emperor’s passion for a 
young heathen hostage, likewise failed to rouse 
either human sympathy or literary interest. It 
is safe to .nfer that the authors have not so ma- 
terially changed since their early successes, as 
their audiences. Being an effective vehicle for 
the problems of the period, the drama is an even 
better barometer of the varying tendencies and 
fashions of literature than the novel, and it 
would be useless to deny that the present time is 
a return to older standards rather than a re- 
volt against them. Twenty ycars ago the Ger- 
man drama was the mouthpiece of a revolution- 
ary young generation. If German authors to- 
day continue to cultivate the drama until its 
yearly output almost equals that of fiction it is 
likely that commercial considerations will affect 
their choice. 

An event which never fails to stir up contro- 
versy is the awarding of the Schiller prizes. The 
royal prize, an institution sinc: 1859, was last 
carried off by Wildenbruch in 1896. No candi- 
date fulfilling the requirements in 1902, there 
were two prizes of 6,800 marks to be awarded 
this year. They went to the Austrian Karl 
Schinherr for hig peasant drama Erde. and to 
the Prussian Ernst Hardt, for his Tristram 
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drama Tantris der Narr. There is some irony 
in the fact that the people’s Schiller prize of 
3,000 marks, which five years ago grew out of a 
spirit of protest against the royal award, was 
also given to Ernst Hardt and for the same Tris- 
tram play! Among the voices raised against the 
decision of the judges is that of Prof. Max 
Koch, who claims that Hardt disfigured the old 
myth by the introduction of modern sadistic 
traits. The peasant drama of Schénherr has 
been found wanting in the convincing vitality 
which characterizes the work of bis unrivalled 
forerunner, Anzengruber. 

Among the dramatists that followed in the 
wake of the literary revolution of the eighties, 
Ernst Rosmer (Frau Elsa Bernstein) has devel- 
oped along technical lines and scored a success 
with her new play Maria Arndt. With amaz- 
ing tenacity of purpose Frank Wedekind contin- 
ues to moralize in his crude and brutal manner 
in his recent play of musical life, Musik. Max 
Halbe still enjoys the fruits of his early suc- 
cesses, but his new comedy, Blaue Berge, was a 
very weak effort at regaining the favor of the 
public. In a singular self-delusion, Detlev von 
Liliencron continues to court the dramatic muse, 
although his plays are but a frame for exquisite 
lyrical episodes. Both Die Merowinger and Die 
Rantzau und die Pogwisch would not have seen 
the footlights were not their author esteemed as 
the mastersinger of the younger generation. 
Many newcomers have been better received than 
members of that once so turbulent group. Lud- 
wig Thoma, the chronicler of Bavarian life, 
owed the success of his Moral to the timely topic 
and obvious satire. Der Fremdling von Murten, 
by Emanuel von Bodmann, who was hitherto 
known only for his lyrics, augurs well for his 
future as a dramatist. After many years of 
struggle, Johann Wiegand has received the ap- 
proval of serious critics by his historical] drama 
Thalea Bronkema. Other dramatic novelties ap- 
pealing to various interests and tastes were 

tefan Zweig’s tragedy of envy, Thersites, Albert 
Geiger’s Biblical play Das Weib des Uria, Sab- 
batat Zews, the tragedy of a Hebrew reformer 
by Schalom Asch, a Yiddish author, and the 
Baldur drama by Ludwig Fahrenkrog, the poet- 
artist whose Christ types have caused much dis- 
cussion. The best comedy of the year was Emil 
Gitt’s Mauserung. Of the women who made 
their debut as dramatists, Johanne Wolf-Ham- 
burg has been remarkably well received as the 
author of a serious play, Die Meisterin. 

Fiction. In fiction the production of the 
year has been more satisfactory than in drama. 
The three deans of the German novel, Paul Heyse, 
Adolf Wilbrandt, and Wilhelm Jensen, have not 
failed to produce their annual volume. But 
while the recent works of the latter are decidedly 
inferior to their earlier works, Paul Heyse’s 
short stories, Menschen und Schicksale, have all 
the human interest and the literary charm of 
the works of his prime. Sudermann has after 
more than ten years returned to the novel and 
challenges comparison with his earlier excel- 
lent stories, Frau Sorge and Der Katzensteg, in 
Das hohe Lied, in which he draws the same 
repellent pictures of moral depravity as in his 
plays. Georg von Ompteda roused himself to an 
effort surpassing his recent works in a strong 
novel of society, Minne. But E. von Keyserling 
is the greater artist and has given proof of his 
gift of preparing a dramatic situation by a sug- 
gestive atmosphere in Dumala. 
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The ruling tendency of modern German fiction 
is the evolution of a human soul from childhood 
to maturity. The more important recent novels 
are stories of a growth. Sudermann traces the 
development of a girl left in the world without 
protection. Ernst Heilborn in Josua Kersten 
tells, with sympathetic insight into his hero’s 
soul, the story of an illegitimate child. Mar- 
garethe Bohme’s Apostel Dodenschett, deserving 
a far more legitimate success than her Tagebuch 
einer Verlorenen, begins with the childhood of 
the hero, who is made to suffer for the sins of 
his forebears. Car] Hauptmann’s Einhart der 
Léchler is the history of an artistic individual- 
ity doomed to spiritual solitude, yet endowed 
with an unlimited joy of life. Detlev von Lilien- 
cron’s Leben und Liige, called a biographical 
novel, reflects in Kai von Vorbrtigge’s childhood 
and youth the poet’s own immature dreams and 
longings. It seems natural that these stories 
should be supplemented by others that treat the 
lives of the teachers molding the minds and souls 
of the young generation. Otto Ernst’s Semper 
der Jitingling presents the later development of 
the hero of Asmus Semper’s Jugendland. The 
book is his pedagogical credo, but the burden of 
ideas is lightened by a love element of exquisite 
tenderness and touches of delightful humor. 
Other teachers’ stories are Wilhelm Arminius’ 
Sttetz-Kandidat, suggesting something of the 
spirit of Wilhelm Raabe, Waiter Harlan’s Die 
Stinde an den Kindern, and Heinrich Keller’s 
Unterlehrer Straub. 

Recent problem novels show a more artistic 
handling of their material than heretofore. A 
remarkable example is Arthur Schnitzler’s ad- 
mirable story treating the Jewish question, Der 
Weg ins Frete. Gabriele Reuter, in Das Thrdan- 
enhaus, comes nearer to a story with an obvious 
ethical purpose than in any of her books since 
her classic of woman’s life, Aus guter Familie, 
brought her into prominence; but she has learn- 
ed the art of relieving the pathos of her argu- 
ment by humor. Hermann Bahr’s story of a 
boy’s first love, Die Rahl, tactfully touches upon 
a problem seriously engaging the attention of 
modern parents and educators. More directly a 
“Tendenzroman” than any of these works is 
Max Burkhardt’s plea for the abolition of capi- 
tal punishment, Die Insel der Seligen. Jacob 
Wassermann, who always seeks unusual types, 
has written a story of absorbing psychological 
interest about Kaspar Hauser. The Spinoza of 
Otto Hauser, the critic and translator, challenges 
comparison with Auerbach’s biographical novel, 
but is rather the work of a historian and phil- 
osopher than a novelist. 

Time and place have lent a color to a number 
of stories widely different in character. The in- 
terval between the two wars for the unification 
of Germany and the atmosphere of a emall Hes- 
sian town provide a semi-historical background 
for Wilhelm MHolzamer’s posthumous novel, 
Vor Jahr und Tag. In his sequel to Jettchen 
Gebert, Georg Herrmann effectively employs the 
milieu and some of the literary and artistic as- 
sociations of Berlin in the first half of the cen- 
tury and lends to his heroine, now Henriette 
Jacoby, some traits of the famous Charlotte 
Stieglitz. A book impressively reflecting the 
religious and social aspects of life in a remote 
yural community is Clara Viebig’s story Das 
Kreuz im Venn. It stands apart from other 
stories of the soil that have been published this 
year by touching upon the changes brought about 


by industrial enterprises, while Hans von Hof- 
fensthal’s Buch vom Jdger Mart, Jacob Schaff- 
ner’s Die Erlhéferin and the posthumous story 
of a Swiss writer, Maria Schlumpf, Der Wet- 
bermann, deal with the old problem of preserv- 
ing intact the farm owned and cultivated by 
the forefathers. Emil Strauss so admirably re- 
lieves the pathos of the problem underlying his 
story, Der Engelwirt, by a truly philosophical 
humor, that it not only conveys a message of 
supreme importance, but becomes a superb lit- 
tle work of art. Local color lends a charm and 
the antagonism Between the Teutonic and the 
Slav elements a timely interest to Karl Hans 
Strabl’s story of student life in Prague, Der 
Shipkapass, while the extraordinary success of 
Rudolf Hans Bartsch with his Zwélf aus der 
Steiermark is mainly due to its note of sincerity 
and its sane reading of life. 

Short stories are not very numerous, but. 
show a remarkable diversity. Some of the best 
have come from Austrian writers, among them 
Richard Schaukal and Peter Altenberg. Her- 
mann Bahr’s Stimmen des Bluts are of serious 
psychological interest, and of sombre coloring. 
Felix Salten, on the contrary, shows a lighter 
touch, although there is a deep undernote of 
pathos in the book which derives its title from 
the first story Die Geliebte Friedrichs des 
Schénen. Ludwig Thoma’s Kleinstadtgeschicht- 
en are fair specimens of his irresistible humor 
and robust realism. Heinz Tovote’s book, Nicht 
doch, occasionally strikes a serious theme, but 
is charmingly graceful in manner. 

Poetry. No great striking figure has appear- 
ed in the poetical production of the year. In 
quantity, too, it has fallen behind that of pre- 
vious years. Owing to his prominent position 
in the modern school, Otto Julius Bierbaum’s 
Maultrommel und Fléte challenged attention. 
but it lacks the spontaneity and sincerity of 
genuine inspiration and seems more a product 
of habit than of inner impulse. Wilhelm Schulz, 
who has a fine ear for the simple rhymes of 
the folk song and a remarkable gift of imagery, 
subordinates the latter in his new book, Der 
bunte Kranz, to the pictures by which he illus- 
trates his verse. Hugo Salus is even more dis- 
appointing in Die Blumenschale, because he once 
bade fair to develop into an individuality of 
rare distinction. Max Dauthendey is still pre- 
eminently a great colorist, but he has attained 
a higher sense of poetical values; only the name 
of his new book suggests his old mannerisms, 
In sich versunkene Lieder im Laub. The ambi- 
tious title of Gustav Schtiler’s book of verse does 
not fulfill the promise of its programme, Auf 
den Strémen der Welt zu den Meeren Gottes, 
yet is is full of a spiritual earnestness which 
commands respect. Some of the new poetry 
shows a critical attitude towards the conven- 
tions of the modern world. Fritz Adler’s Vom 
goldenen Kragen is mainly directed against 
bureaucracy and militarism, while Hans W. 
Fischer’s Buch des Widerspruchs fairly bristles 
with satire all around. A posthumous volume 
by Wilhelm Busch, Hernack, had a pathetic in- 
terest, since the great humorist is not likely soon 
to find a worthy successor. Some valuable an- 
thologies have appeared: Deutsche Lyrtk der 
Neuzeit, a catholic collection comprising speci- 
mens of verse by Ferdinand von Saar, Felix 
Dahn, Johannes Trojan, Martin Greif, Ernst von 
Wildenbruch, Gustav Falke, Detlev von Lilten- 
cron, Arno Holz, Richard Dehmel, and Otto 
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Julius Bierbaum. Hanz Benzmann’s Moderne 
deutsche Lyrik has been reissued in a revised 
and enlarged edition. 

MISCELLANEOUS. There have been many prose 
volumes on a great variety of subjects, but none 
more delightful as a work of art than Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s book of travel, Griechischer Frih- 
ling, the record of a journey in Greece by a 
poet for whom every foot of the classic soil bore 
a mine of associations and suggestions. The 
fascinating personality of Ernst von Wolzogen 
is admirably reflected in his essays, Auguren- 
briefe and Ansichten und Aussichten, which 
cover philosophy, letters, music and art. Criti- 
cism has lost its strongest representative in Leo 
Berg, whose Heine, Nietzsche, Ibsen was the most 
recent of his valuable contributions to the history 
of modern literature. Hans von Wolzogen’s book 
Aus Richard Wagner’s Geisteswelt is of literary 
interest, containing minor writings of the poet- 
composer, among them a study of Faust. Of 
philosophical works appealing to the general 
reader by their literary quality the first rank 
must be accorded to Nietzsche’s Ecce Homo. His 
rival as a spiritual force in modern Germany, 
Gustav Theodor Fechner, has been brought for- 
ward in a selection from his writings. Alex- 
ander von Gleichen-Russwurm has written a sug- 
gestive book Stegder . ruende Aesthetik des prak- 
tischen Lebens, and the latest work by Dr. Rudolf 
Eucken, the winner of the Nobel prize, Sinn und 
Wert des Lebens, is of absorbing interest. 

HIsToRIES OF LITERATURE have been scarce. 
A second revised edition of Carl Weitbrecht’s 
Deutsche Literaturgeschichte des 19. Jahrhun- 
derts, a separate edition of that part of Ed- 
uard Engel’s Geschichte der deutschen Literatur 
which covers the present time, and the second 
volume of Alfred Biese’s Deutsche Literatur- 
geschichte, covering the period from Goethe to 
Moricke, are among the important publications. 
Robert F. Arnold, Julius Bab, and Joeza Savits 
have contributed to the history and criticism of 
the drama. A valuable work of reference bears 
the title Deutsche Literaturdenkmaler des 17 
und 18. Jahrhunderts. The volume, edited 
by Paul Legband, contains specimens of lyric 
poetry. 

BiocraPnHy. In biography Goethe and Schiller 
head the list. Bielschowsky’s Goethe has reached 
the 56,000 mark. Karl Berger’s Schiller 14,000, 
and Eugen Ktihuemann’s Schiller 9,000. The 
most important additions to Goethe literature 
are Ludwig Geiger’s intimate study of Goethe’s 
family, Goethe und die Seinen, and a book about his 
ancestors, Goethe’s Ahnen, by Dr. Carl Knetsch. 
The conversations with Eckermann have been 
reprinted from the original edition and his 
diaries have been re-edited by Hans Gerhard 
Graf. His correspondence with Marianne von 
Willemer is another interesting volume. The 
letters of Schiller and his wife have been edited 
by Alexander von Gleichen-Russwurm. Other 
biographical works are Adolf Bartels’ life of 
Jeremias Gotthelf, the Swiss writer, Rudolf 
Kraus, life of Eduard Méricke, the Suabian poet. 
Anton Schlosser’s life of Anastasius Grtin, Count 
Auersperg, and Ludwig Schroeder’s Freiligrath, 
all originally introductions to the author’s com- 
plete works. Albrecht Keller has edited Franz 
Grillparzer’s autobiography, and a curious un- 
dertaking is the autobiography of Friedrich 
Hebbel, compiled from his diaries, letters, and 
poems by Hans Brandenburg, and entitled with 
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reference to Hebbel’s Der _ heilige 
Krieg. 

Memoirs. There have been many books of 
memoirs, foremost among them Henrik Steffens’ 
Lebenserinnerungen, essential for the understand- 
ing of the romantic school, Richard von Horn- 
stein’s Memoiren, full of interesting recollections 
of Schopenhauer and the great writers and 
musicians of his time and the memoirs of the 
Baroness Suttner, the champion of the peace 
movement. But the work which has caused the 
Widest discussion has been Carl Albrecht Bern- 
oulli’s Franz Overbeck und Friedrich Nietzsche, 
for its indiscretions called forth a legal injunc- 
tion and necessitated the publication of Niet- 
zsche’s letters to his mother and sister, which 
otherwise would have been withheld from the 
public. 

NEw EpITIons have been numerous. Foremost 
among them is the complete Goethe, edited by 
Dr. Karl Heinemann with the codperation of 
Harnack, Mayne, and other scholars. Valuable 
selections are Goethe’s Spriiche in Reimen edited 
by Max Hecker and a truly monumental work 
is Hans Gerhard Griif’s Goethe tiber seine Dicht- 
ungen, of which the sixth volume, covering 
his opinion of his dramas, has been published. 
Unser Nibelungenlied is the title of a new trans- 
lation of the epic by Dr. H. Kamp. Authors 
presented either in new selections or editions of 
their complete works are Jeremias Gotthelf, 
Otto Ludwig, Ernst Moritz Arndt, Heinrich 
Laube, and Christian Friedrich Grabbe. Of his- 
torical value is the reprint of Johannes Scherr’s 
Bliicher und seine Zett. Among the foreign 
authors presented in translations are Dante, 
Cervantes, LeSage, Balzac, Flaubert, Stendhal, 
Baudelaire, Rambaud, Richardson, Thackeray, 
Shaw, Wilde, Robert Hunter, Helen Keller, and 
others. 


GERMAN METHODIST CHURCH. See 
EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 


GERMAN NEW GUINEA, or KAISER Write 
HELM LAND- A protectorate in the northeast of 
the island of New Guinea. Area, 70,100 square 
miles; population, 110,000. In 1907 there were 
207 foreign colored, mostly Chinese, and 182 
whites (162 Germans). Gold has been found 
in the Bismarck Mountains. The forests contain 
areca and sago palms, bamboos, ebony, and other 
woods. There are cocoa-palms and rubber plan- 
tations. Copra is the principal export. In 1906 
the imports amounted to 917,000 marks, and 
the exports to 49,000 marks. The seat of gov- 
ernment is Herbertshéhe, in New Pomeranian, Bis- 
marck Archipelago. The budget for 1908-9 bal- 
anced at 1,523,469 marks, of which 1,141,569 
marks was an Imperial subvention. Attached 
to German New Guinea are the Bismarck 
Archipelago (q. v.), the German Solomon 
Islands (q. v.), the Caroline Islands (q. v.), 
the Ladrone Islands (q. v.), and the Marshall 
Islands (q. v.). 


GERMAN REFORMED CHURCH. 
REFORMED CHURCH 
(GERMAN). 


GERMAN SAMOA. This includes the isl- 
ands of Savaii, 660 square miles and 12,416 
inhabitants in 1906; Upolu, 340 square miles and 
about 18,000 inhabitants; and adjacent smaller 
islands. Total area, 999 square miles; total 
population (1906), 34,062. Chinese numbered 
1,104, and foreign colored, 855. The whites ix 


struggles, 


See 
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1907 numbered 455 (248 Germans). ‘There are 
about 8000 pupils in the mission schools. In 
the past seven years 1,000,000 cocoanut trees 
have been planted by the Germans, and it is 
estimated that by 1915 there will be produced 
30,000,000 pounds of copra annually. Cacao 
and rubber are also established industries. The 
imports are chiefly from Australia. In 1906 
the imports amounted to 2,889,000 marks (750,- 
000 from Germany), and the exports, 3,026,000 
marks (1,505,000 to Germany). The white 
planters were formerly dependent upon native 
labor, but now imported Chinese do the major 
part of the work. A Chinese laborer receives 
$2.86 a month. The total cost to the employer, 
including passage money, wages, maintenance, 
and medical treatment, is from $8.93 to $11.90 
a month. The administration is by a Governor, 
under whom there are a native High Chief with 
a native council for the administration of na- 
tive affairs, and minor chiefs for the adminis- 
tration of districts. The budget for 1908-9 
balanced at 704,582 marks, of which 144,482 
marks was an Imperial subvention. 


GERMAN SOLOMON ISLANDS. _ This 
group includes the islands of Bougainville and 
Buka, to the east of the Bismarck Archipelago. 
Area, 4200 square miles; population, 45,000. 
Sandalwood and tortoise shells are the principal 
exports. For administrative purposes the islands 
are attached to German New Guinea (q. v.). 


GERMAN SOUTHWEST AFRICA, A Ger- 
man colony, between Portuguese West Africa 
and British South Africa. Area, 317,950 square 
miles; population, about 200,000. The number 
of whites in 1907 was 7,110. At Windhoek, the 
capital, a natural history museum has been 
started. Settlers receive tracts of land from 
2,500 to 10,000 hectares. The chief industry 
is pastoral. In 1907 there were 101,595 sheep, 
3,690 angora goats, 99,663 other goats, 3,119 
horses, 5,450 mules, 2,155 asses, 1,202 pigs, and 
487 camels. Vegetables and fruits are culti- 
vated. There are Government experimental] sta- 
tions for agriculture, gardening and forestry. 
The culture of cotton, silk, tobacco, and wine is 
being introduced. In June, 1908, a diamond 
field was discovered in the neighborhood of 
Liideritz Bay. By the end of August, 1908, 
2,000 stones had been collected, mostly weigh- 
ing two-thirds of a carat. A company has 
been formed for working it. By a decree of Oc- 
tober 1, 1908, this company was granted com- 
plete control over the prospecting and working 
of minerals, except as against the established 
rights of third parties, in the district bounded 
on the north by 26° S. lat., on the south by the 
north bank of the Orange River, on the west 
by the Atlantic, and on the east by a line run- 
ning parallel to the sen coast at a distance of 
100 kilometres (62 miles) from it. Copper min- 
ing 18 carried on at Tsumeb. In 1907 tin was 
reported to have been discovered near Liideritz 
Bay. The imports in 1906 amounted to 68,626,- 
000 marks (51.837,000 from Germany). and 
the exports, 383,000 marks (266.000 to Ger- 
many. Imports on private account amounted 
to 36,949,000 marks, the rest being govern- 
ment stores. In 1907 the imports and exports 
amounted to 32,696,000 and 1,616,000 marks, 
respectively. The sale of methylated spirits to 
natives was prohibited in 1908. At the end of 
1907 there were 777 miles of railway, and about 
1,250 miles of telegraph line. In 1908 the line 
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from Liideritz Bay to Ketmanshoop was opened. 
In 1908 the military force numbered 4,016 
(1,020 natives). The budget for 1908-9 bal- 
anced at 51,354,558 marks, of which 38,066,472 
was an Imperial subvention. The Hottentots 
renewed hostilities at the end of the year. 


GERMANY. An empire of western Europe. 
Area, 208,830 square miles; population (Dec. 
1, 1905), 60,641,278. At the middle of 1908 the 
population was estimatea at 63,017,000. In 
1906 there were 498,990 marriages, 2,022,477 
births (exclusive of 62,262 still births) and 1,- 
112,202 deaths. The rate per 1,000 of popula- 
tion was: Marriages, 8.16; births (including 
still births), 34.08; deaths (including still 
births), 19.20; excess of births over deaths, 
14.88. For the quinquennium 1902-1906 the 
average birth-rate was 34.83; death rate, 20.44: 
rate of excess of births over deaths, 14.39. The 
number of illegitimate births in 1906 was 177,- 
060—8.49 per cent. of all births. The number 
of suicides in 1906 was 9,573 (2,922 females )— 
20.4 per 100,000 of population. The number of 
emigrants in 1907 was 31,696 (30,431 to the 
United States). The principal cities with their 
populations in 1905 were: Berlin, the capital 
of the empire, 2,040,148; Hamburg, 802,793; 
Munich, 538,983; Dresden, 516,996; Leipzig, 
503,672; Breslau, 470,904. 

EpucaTION. Of 264,321 army and navy re- 
cruits in 1907, only 58 were without school 
education. The number of public schools in 
1906 was 60,584, with 166,597 teachers (29,384 
female), and 9,737,262 pupils. The total ex- 
penditure on public schools was 523,940,000 
marks (1 mark—23.8 cents), to which the 
various States contributed 151,213,000 marks. 
In addition there were 614 private schools fol- 
lowing the same curriculum as the public 
schools, with 42,094 pupils. Thus the total 
number of schools was 61,198; of pupils, 9,- 
779,356. The total number of children of school 
age (6-14 years) on Dec. 1, 1905, was 10.- 
500,000; thus 94 per cent. of all children of 
school age were in public schools and their 
equivalents. Of the 6,164,398 school children of 
Prussia in 1906, 671,845 were Polish-speaking, 
and 142,769 spoke Polish and German. There 
are 9 technical schools ranking with the uni- 
versities. Of the latter there are 21, with 46,741 
students in the winter of 1907-8. 

AGRICULTURE, FORESTS, AND FISHERIES. The 
harvested areas and production of the principal 
crops in 1907 were as follows: 


Hectares. Metric tons. 
W heat isccecud cvusegaoiowees 746 3,479,324 
Winter spelt...............0 eee 305,841 48, 
(Oe aaat othe uee ok be eee ete Oba 6,042,580 9,757, 
Summer barley................ 1,701,707 3,487,745 
BIS whee ee aco caue eas 4,377,115 9,149,138 
Potatoes: tucsseernveiaanaadacates 297, 538,299 
CAGVERS OlCs egos ts chy ene 1,970,377 9,008,368 
PNMCELNG cs ost caaween Sess hs cad 234,465 1,401,368 
DICSAGWS, 654.0054.0¢ es shan aieien 5,902,999 24,911,988 


* OF hay. 

Vineyards covered in 1907 118,581 hectares, 
yielding 2,491,894 hectolitres (1  hectolitre 
—26.4 U. S. gallons) of wine. valued at 114.- 
600,000 marks. Tobacco covered 15,405 _ hec- 
tares, yielding 28,839,814 kilograms ot tobacco, 
valued at 27,012,977 marks. Hops covered 35.- 
856 hectares, yielding 26,340 metric tons. The 
area under sugar-beet 1n 1907-8 was 1,112,043 
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in 1908-9, 1,074,622 acres. The pro-, 
r-beet in 1907-8 was 13,482,750 
tons; in 1908-9, 11,719,931 tons. The forest 
area of the empire is 13,995,869 hectares. The 
Prussian State forests covered in 1907 2,639,267 
hectares; the average annual net income from 
them is 92,000,000 marks. The product of the 
fisheries in the North and Baltic seas in 1907 
was valued at 34,233,749 marks. In Decem- 
ber, 1907, there were in Prussia 3,041,805 
horses, 11,996,804 cattle, 5,398,460 sheep, 15,- 
070,311 pigs, 2,215,558 goats, 46,685,572 head 
of poultry, 1,528,103 beehives, 6,385 asses, and 
395 mules. 

MINING AND MeErTaAts. In 1907 there were 
313 coal mines in operation, employing on an 
average 545,330 laborers, and turning out 143,- 
185,700 metric tons of coal, valued at 1,394,- 
271,000 marks. The average product per la- 
borer was 263 tons, and the average price per 
ton was 9.74 marks. Included in the total 
were 25 State mines, employing 83,307 labor- 
ers, and turning out 19,259,000 tons, valued at 
218,114,000 marks; giving an average product 
of 231 tons per laborer, and an average price 
of 11.33 marks. Notwithstanding the increased 
production over 1906, when 137,117,900 tons of 
coal were produced, the demand was so great 
that 13,721,549 tons of coal were imported, 
against 9,253,711 tons in 1906—an increase of 
48.3 per cent. The export of coal also increased, 
but to a much smaller extent. In 1907 there 
were exported 20,056,503 tons, against 19,- 
550,964 tons—an increase of 2.6 per cent. The 
number of brown coal mines in 1907 was 536; 
average number of laborers, 66,462; total out- 
put, 62,546,700 tons; total value, 156,347,000 
marks; average production per laborer, 941 
tons; average price per ton, 2.50 marks. 

The production of iron ore in 1907 was 27,- 
697,128 tons, valued at 119,186,000 marks, 
against 26,734,570 tons, valued at 102,578,000 
marks, in 1906. The iron market showed no in- 
dications of fecline until the last three months 
of the year. The imports of iron ore increased 
from 7,629,730 tons in 1906 to 8,476,076 tons in 
1907 (3,603,500 tons from Sweden, 2,149,299 
tons from Spain). Since 1903 Germany has 
been the second pig iron producer in the world. 
The pig iron production of 1907 was 12,875,150 
tons, valued at 824,077,000 marks, against 12,- 
292,819 tons, valued at 715,188,000 marks, in 
1906. The German Iron and Steel Union gave 
the 1908 iron production as 11,813,511 metric 
tons, as compared with 13,045,760 in 1907, a 
decrease of 9.4 per cent. The number of fur- 
naces was 303 in 1907, against 288 in 1906. 
The imports of pig iron in 1907 were 607,729 
tons; exports, 395,376 tons. The total produc- 
tion of cast iron, wrought iron, and steel in 
1907 was 14,686,282 tons, valued at 2,183,- 
051,000 marks, against 12,682,929 tons, and 1,- 
948,576 marks in 1906. Included in the pro- 
duction of 1907 were 9,394,100 tons of finished 
products, valued at 1,952,000,000 marks, against 
8,916,859 tons and 1,754,000,000 marks in 1906. 
The imports of iron and steel and their manu- 
factures in 1907 were 813,345 tons, valued at 
120,052,000 marks, against 690,815 tons and 
100,169,000 marks in 1906. The exports of 
these in 1907 were 3,455,889 tons, valued at 791,- 
172,000 marks, against 3,674,634 tons, and 719,- 
745,000 marks in 1906. During the first nine 
months of 1908 German exports of iron and its 
manufactures were reported to be 2,804,679 
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tons, exceeding those for the same period of 
1907 by 9 per cent. Of the total, 307,523 tons 
were pig iron, 323,721 tons partly finished iron 
and steel, and the remainder wholly finished 
iron or stee] wares. In the same nine months 
Germany imported 429,905 tons of iron and 
iron products, a reduction of 28 per cent. com- 
pared with the imports for the same period of 
1907. 

The output and value of other leading min- 
erals in 1907 were as follows: Asphalt, 126,649 
metric tons and 1,087,000 marks; petroleum, 
106,379 tons, 7,056,000 marks; rock salt, 1,- 
285,138 tons, 5,989 marks; cainite, 2,624,412 
tons, 36,117,000 marks; other potassium salts, 
3,124,956 tons, 30,527,000 marks; zine ore, 698,- 
425 tons, 42,293,000 marks; lead ore, 147,272 
tons, 20,132,000 marks; copper ore, 771,227 tons 
26,702,000 marks; common salt, 665,547 tons, 
16,481,000 marks; chloride of potassium, 473,- 
138 tons, 53,108,000 marks; sulphur ore, 196,- 
320 tons, 1,722,000 marks. 

The production and value of the other leading 
metals and other smelting products in 1907 were 
eas follows: Zinc, 208,195 tons, 96,573,000 
marks; lead, 142,271 tons, 54,479,000 marks; 
copper, 31,946 tons, 61,497,000 marks; silver, 
886,933 kilograms, 34,655,000 marks; gold, 4,- 
682 kilograms, 13,071,000 marks; sulphuric 
acid and of vitriol, exclusive of copper vitriol, 
1,402,398 tons, 40,207,000 marks. The lead pro- 
duction declined from 150,741 tons in 1906, but 
the average price per ton rose from 338.30 
marks in 1906 to 382.92 marks in 1907. The 
copper production declined 329 tons; the im- 
ports of raw copper declined from 126,071 tons 
to 124,117 tons; the export of copper was 6,113 
tons, a decline of 1,128 tons from 1906. There 
are no gold ores in Germany, the gold produced 
being obtained as a by-product, chiefly from im- 
ported ores. Silver is produced chiefly in Prus- 
sia and Saxony from State-owned mines. Owing 
to the depreciation in the value of silver, the 
Saxon silver mines are being worked at a loss, 
but the government has shrunk from closing 
them and exposing the mining population of 
Freiberg to general misery. But operations are 
being gradually restricted, and on April 28, 
1908, the Saxon minister of finance announced 
that the mines would be completely closed in 
1913. Many of the older miners will be pen- 
sioned, and efforts will be made to lessen the 
evil effects. The famous mining academy at 
Freiberg will be continued. Reports for 1908 
give the coal production at 148,621,201 metric 
tons; lignite, 66,450,144; coke, 21,174,956 
(1907, 21,938,038); coal briquettes, 3,995,449; 
lignite briquettes, 14,227,218 tons. 

MANUFACTURES. During the year ending 
Aug. 31, 1908, there were in operation 9,882,505 
spinning spindles, of which 9,191,900 were run- 
ning short time. The mill consumption of cot- 
ton during the year was 1,793,180 bales (1,- 
247,468 American, 407,950 East Indian, 100,703 
Egyptian). The imports of cotton in 1907 
were 536,823 metric tons, of which 79,678 were 
re-exported. This exceeded the imports in 1906 
by 89,378 tons. The imports of cotton yarn 
also increased from 22,284 tons in 1906 to 40,- 
100 tons in 1907. In the latter year the cotton 
spinneries were short of operatives and could 
not supply the increased demand. The cotton- 
weaving factories did not work as profitably as 
the spinneries, particularly in the second half- 
ear. Nevertheless, the export of German woven 
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cotton goods in 1907 was 56,618 tons, an in- 
crease of 763 tons over 1906. In 1908 the con- 
ditions became more unfavorable, and the im- 
port of textile raw materials during the first 
seven months of 1908 fell to 533,972 tons, 
against 610,506 tons during the same period in 
1907. Cotton fell from 305,977 to 256,675 tons; 
wool, from 135,017 to 114,651 tons; silk, from 
3,422 to 3,017; jute, from 94,628 to 91,055; 
flax, from 29,451 to 21,037; hemp, tow, ramie, 
etc., from 42,011 to 47,538 tons. The importa- 
tion of cotton yarn during the same period like- 
wise fel] from 20,268 tons in 1907 to 17,682 in 
1908, and woolen yarn, from 15,076 to 11,984 
tons. The ratio of operatives seeking employ- 
ment to 100 vacant places in textile mills was 
156 in July, 1908; 121.1 in January, 1908; 92.4 
in July, 1907; and 90.6 in 1906. 

In 1907 the manufacture of silk and plush 
goods was carried on in 3,564 establishments, 
of which 1,313 were cottage or domestic indus- 
tries not employing any hired labor. The total 
number of operatives was 71,986, and the aver- 
age earnings for the year were 901 marks. Cre- 
feld is the centre of this industry, the value of 
its output in 1907 being $21,500,000. 

At the end of 1907 there were 8,618 chemica: 
factories, with 207,000 operatives, whose wages 
amounted to $54,740,000 during the year; the 
corresponding figures for the preceding year 
were 8,505; 195,000; and $49,266,000. The 
joint-stock undertakings in 1907 numbered 166, 
with a total share capital of $125,806,800, re- 
serves $41,316,800, and outstanding debts $22,- 
514,800. The dividends paid during the year 
amounted to $19,444,600. The average rate of 
profit in 1907 for the entire industry was 10.73 
per cent., an increase of 0.7 per cent. over the 
rate for 1906. In 1908 the chemical industry, 
with the exception of the manufacture of white 
lead and other lead pigments, did not suffer 
seriously from the general business depression. 
During the first six months of 1908 the imports 
of chemical products, colors, and pharmaceutical 
preparations amounted to 792,776 tons, against 
800,423 in the same period in 1907; the ex- 
ports were 1,170,714 tons, against 1,143,376 
tons in the same period in 1907. 

The same phenomenon of a decrease in im- 
ports and an increase in exports in 1908 was 
‘reported from the machine industry. During 
the first seven months of 1908 the export of 
locomotives was 27,160 tons, against 16,992 
tons for the same period in 1907; steam en- 
gines, 28,851 tons, against 20,832 in 1907; agri- 
cultural machines, 11,915 tons, against 10,642 
tons in 1907; and so on in mining, industrial 
and other machinery. Prices were reduced in 
order to meet British and American competi- 
tion. As to employment, there were 307 appli- 
cations to every 100 vacancies. 

The number of automobile factories in 1906 
was 34, with 10,347 employees, and an output 
valued at $12,200,000. In 1901 the correspond- 
ing figures were 12; 1,589; and $1,340,000. The 
average wages increased from $272 in 1901 to 
$307 in 1906. 

Including war and trading, ocean and river, 
steam and sailing vessels, there were being 
built on private shipyards in Germany during 
1907, 1,424 ships of 784,627 gross registered 
tons, against 1,182 ships of 786,679 tons in 
1906. The number of vessels completed in 1907 
was 951, of 368.440 gross registered tons, 
against 757, of 390,991 tons, in 1906. Under 
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construction in 1907 for foreign account were 
141 vessels of 32,702 tons, of which 112 vessels, 
of 20,102 tons, were completed. At the same 
time there were under construction on foreign 
shipyards for German account, 212 vessels of 
200,928 tons, of which were completed 145 ves- 
sels, of 119,518 tons. The shipbuilding on hand 
on Sept. 30, 1908, exclusive of war vessels, was 
160,804 gross tons, against 236,348 on the same 
date in 1907. The tonnage of vessels launched 
in 1908 of 100 tons gross and upwards was re- 
ported as 207,777, exclusive of warships, and 
about 18,000 tons built in the upper rivers. 

The product of the porcelain factories in 1907 
was estimated at nearly 200,000 metric tons, 
against 80,000 tons in 1897. The export in 
1907 was valued at 71,200,000 marks, against 
32,100,000 marks in 1897. During the first six 
months of 1908 the porcelain exports were 
valued at 31,790,000 marks, against 34,110,000 
marks during the same period in 1907. Prices 
remained relatively stable. 

In 1908 there were 374 glass works with 62,- 
159 employees (7,577 minors and 5,267 women). 
Prussia alone had 220 glass works with 38,479 
employees. 

The production of sugar in 1907-8 (Sept. 1, 
1907-Aug. 31, 1908) was as follows: Raw 
sugar, 1,842,092 metric tons; refined, 1,566,895 
tons; total output in terms of raw sugar, 2,- 
135,979 tons. The quantity of raw beet used 
was 13,491,424 tons. The estimate for 1908-9 
was 2,050,000 tons. The manufacture of choco- 
late employs 22,000 skilled workers. In 1907 
there was reported to be a shrinkage of over 
15,000,000 marks in the value of the output. , 

The number of breweries in operation in the 
Beer Excise Territory in 1907 was 5,528, against 
5,785 in 1906. The output in 1907 was 46, 
094,677 hectolitres (1 hectolitre — 26.4 gallons), 
against 45,866,798 in 1906. The beer excise 
revenue in 1907 was 66,008,563 marks. 

The production of alcohol in 1906-7 (Oct. 1, 
1906-Sept. 30, 1907) was 3,841,207 hectolitres 
in 65,405 distilleries, against 4,376,695 hecto- 
litres in 1905-6. The reduction in production is 
ascribed Paha to the poor potato crop of 1906, 
but chiefly to the action of the “Centrale,” or 
Spirits Trust, in proposing to its distilleries a 
reduced production in order to prevent a fall 
in prices, when it found that on Sept. 30, 1906, 
there were 772,549 hectolitres of alcohol on 
hand. The alcohol excise revenue in 1906-7 
was 140,917,766 marks. The imports of alcohol 
in 1906-7 were 29,478 hectolitres; the exports, 
231,396; and the consumption, 2,457,405, or 4 
‘hectolitres per capita. The materials used in 
the manufacture of alcohol in 1906-7 were 
potatoes, 2,727,493 tons; grains, 403,673 tons; 
besides molasses, beets, fruit, ete. 

The number of juvenile laborers (under 16 
years) in Germany in 1907 was 449,236; of 
female laborers, 1,145,535, of whom 449,436 
were between 16 and 21 years of age. 

JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES AND Trusts. On 
Dec. 31, 1907, there were 5,147 joint-stock com- 
panies, with a nominal capital of 14,218,329,000 
marks, against 5,060 companies, with 13,848,- 
610,000 marks of capital, at the end of 1906. 
The number of cartels, or trusts, was reported 
to have largely increased during 1907. The chief 
purpose of these associations of producers is to 
regulate prices, and hence production. 

FoREIGN COMMERCE. The imports for con- 
sumption and exports of domestic produce of 
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the German Customs Union in 1907 amounted 
to 9,003,323,000 and 7,100,583,000 marks, re- 
spectively, against 8,438,554,000 and 6,478,- 
608,000 in 1906. The imports and exports of 
precious metals in 1907 (included in the above 
totals) were 256,645,000 and 249,693,000 marks, 
respectively. The general classification of the 
imports and exports of merchandise in 1907 
was as follows, in millions of marks: 


a 


| Imports | Exports 

Articles of food. .....ccccscseees | 2,202.7 530.5 
iving animals..........ccecees | 226.8 11.8 
Raw materials. .......ceccecees 4,434.9 1,499.7 
TRACTUTES nc ccccccccccones 1,882.3 4,808.9 
Total merchandise........... | 8,746.7 6,850.9 
The principal imports in 1907 were, in mil- 
lions of marks: Cereals, 945.6; cotton, 571.4; 
wool, 487.2; hides and skins, 368.6; coal, 


343.3; wood and timber, 286.8; chemicals and 
drugs, 281.4; copper, 245.0; iron, 194.6; silk, 
194.1; coffee, 162.4; eggs, 149.7; bran, 148.9; 
cotton yarn, 140.1; woolen yarn, 139.0; leaf to- 
bacco, 132.0; rubber and gutta-percha, 114.3; 
linseed, 97.9; fats, 94.3; oil-cake, 94.3; iron 
manufactures, 87.5; fish, 86.9; machinery, 83.2; 
hemp and flax, 82.7; butter, 80.6; petroleum, 
80.4; cocoanuts and copra, 78.8; silk goods, 
78.8; fruits, 72.2; jute, 66.4. The leading ex- 
ports in 1907 were: Iron manufactures, 771.5; 
cotton goods, 432.0; coal, 395.2; machinery, 
387.3; chemicals and drugs, 335.3; woolen 
goods, 285.5; dyes and colors, 236.5; silk goods, 
202.5; sugar, 194.9; paper, 190.0; electrotechni- 
cal products, 167.3; leather, 152.0; gold and sil- 
ver articles, 129.2; cereals, 126.6; apparel, 
122.7; wool, 122.1; ships, 119.0; copper manu- 
factures, 117.9; glass ware, 115.3; hides and 
skins, 110.1; peltries, 106.5; pottery, 106.3; 
cotton, 83.6; leather manufactures, 81.7; jew- 
elry, 80.3; wool yarn, 75.3; musical instru- 
ments, 64.6; books and maps, 58.9. The dis- 
tribution of the commerce in 1907 among the 
principal countries of origin and destination 
was as follows, in millions of marks: 


From and to Imports Exports 
Great Britain. .......cccccccees 976.6 1,060.4 
Netherlands ..........ccccceees 227.5 452.1 
Belgium 2.2... cccccccccccecccees 296.7 342.9 
PYaviGe  <..53650606%ossee cca s. 453.6 449.1 
Switzerland .....cccccccccccees 210.8 446.4 
Austria-Hungary .............. 812.3 716.6 
Denmark .........c-ccccccccce 123.0 207.1 
SWOT 5565.6 ccnde 6s0eseeee css 172.0 186.6 
RUGGES asic 05 eG sce sew ed des awnes 1,069.9 483.3 

AD co Skew Sbeeee odes ouwene 149.8 68.6 
Italy: Asiscvessuciesescuscnsumes 285.4 302.9 
Spain Sabian ba Wieleusigd wea Riad 18 oe 

PROCS. ica vcctcee sc sascxeesses 1 1.5 
British India 407.1. 104.7 
Dutch India............0.ceee: 187.1 42.6 
CIOS: iis c65 dosed 6 0's0hoes ke wees 56.7 63.2 
BOOT i vnk 6v eee Vebécudcess Vhens 29.4 102.4 

yO ge EOE OOOO OOO. OE OF 08 0 O89 O 0 98-0 80.4 39.5 

Mited States...............00. 1,319.3 652.3 
MexICO ....0.cccccccecccsecsces 21.6 58.7 
Bragil sis ciscisese's s00e'sense'e0s 196.0 104.1 

pelo) aPareg ena a enna are eee 442.5 179.2 

CONG oe isateeecdistscsod eaienseess 143.9 84.7 

British Austral 228.0 61.1 

German Colonies.............. 22.2 36.8 
NAVIGATION AND S#HIPPING. The total net 


tonnage entered at German ports in 1906 was 
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25,602,488, and cleared, 25,619,159. The Baltic 
ports were entered and cleared by 15,706,736 
tons; the North Sea ports, by 35,595,433 tons. 
German shipping constituted 49.64 per cent. of 
the tonnage entered and cleared; British, 26.70; 
Danish, 8.23; Swedish, 5.87; Norwegian, 4.08; « 
Dutch, 1.99; Russian, 1.28. The merchant 
marine on Jan. 1, 1908, consisted of 4,571 ves- 
sels, of 4,282,720 gross tons and 2,790,435 net 
tons (including 625 fishing vessels, of 71,492 
gross and 31,989 net tons). Sailing vessels 
numbered 2,649, of 533,652 net registered tons, 
and steamers 1,922, of 2,256,783 net tons. The 
crews numbered 71,853. Hamburg, the foremost 
maritime State, had 1,291 vessels, of 1,531,443 
tons, including 697 steamers, of 1,255,463 tons. 

INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS. The length of 
railways in the empire on Aug. 1, 1908, was 
36,286 miles, of which 3,269 miles were owned 
by companies, and the rest by the States. The 


ownership by States was as follows: Prussia 
and Hesse, 24,175; Bavaria, 4,084; Saxony, 
2,027; Wtrttemberg, 1,217; Baden, 1,078; 


Mecklenburg, 679; Oldenburg, 398; Alsace-Lor- 
raine, 1,223. The total length of telegraph line 
in 1907 was 93,963 miles, of which 12,228 miles 
were owned by Bavaria, 4,673 miles by Wiirt- 
temberg, and the rest by the Empire. A two-cent 
letter postage was arranged between Germany 
and the United States, to come into effect on 
Jan. 1, 1909, and to apply only to letters car- 
ried by direct mail steamships between the two 
countries. The number of automobiles in the 
empire on Jan. 1, 1908, was 36,022, against 
26,026 the previous year. 

The Government railways of Westphalia and 
the Rhine Province were no longer able to cope 
with the ever-increasing traffic of the industrial 
and mining centres of the region. The gov- 
ernment therefore began in the spring of 1908 
the construction of the Rhine-Herne Canal, 
which is to join the Rhine with the Dortmund- 
Ems Canal and traverse the entire coal-field and 
industrial region of Westphalia. The bed of the 
river Emscher will be utilized to a great extent. 
The canal will join the Rhine at Ruhrort, and 
will have branch canals to Essen, Bochum, and 
Gelsenkirchen. It is to be finished by 1915 at 
the latest. The navigation on the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Canal in 1907-8 was 34,998 ships, of 6,- 
423,441 net tons. 

Economic Crisis. The recent commercial] 
boom came to a definite end towards the latter 
part of 1907. The finishing industries were the 
first to suffer, for the reason that higher wages 
and higher cost of raw materials bear more di- 
rectly on them, and also because they are rare- 
ly able to combine to prevent underbidding or 
command terms to the syndicated industries on 
which they depend for the supply of raw ma- 
terials. But with the progress of the crisis, 
the building trades, the iron and steel industry, 
shipbuilding, the textile industry, etc., also suc- 
cumbed. At the beginning of the depression 
there was a general tendency to ascribe the 
slackening of trade to the high rate of interest. 
The latter was accounted for partly by special 
occurrences, such as the destruction of capital 
in the Russo-Japanese War and the San Fran- 
cisco and As eins earthquakes; partly by the 
withdrawal of foreign capital from German en- 
terprises, the sudden calling by the United 
States for the settlement of German accounts, 
the absorption of German capital in foreign en- 
terprises, such as colonial banks, electrical] in- 
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stallations, the Rumanian petroleum industry, 
etc.; and partly by the increased expenditure of 
State and cities for social betterment purposes, 
the “increasing luxury of the working classes,” 
etc. But towards the end of 1908 the rate of 
interest fell lower than it had been in many 
years, less than half of what it had been a year 
before, and still there was no sign and no ex- 
pectation of immediate improvement. It was 
stated that the firm grip of the syndicates on 
most of the great branches of industry had pre- 
vented the depression from issuing in a panic; 
but it was admitted that’ this very fact may 
have resulted in the spreading of the depressed 
condition over a longer period. 

FINANCE. The budget estimates of revenue 
and expenditure for the fiscal year 1908-9 bal- 
anced at 2,784,852,293 marks. The principal 
estimates of revenue, in marks, were: Customs, 
666,974,000; excise taxes common to the whole 
empire, 401,889,910; various taxes, 189,168,770; 
posts and telegraphs, 644,147,000; railways, 
125,532,000; receipts from the Reichsbank and 
other banks, 34,669,000; interest on Invalid 
Fund, 36,852,642; compensatory quotas from 
the states outside of the Beer Excise Territory 
(Bavaria, Wtirttemberg, Baden, and Alsace-Lor- 
raine), 19,914,748; contributions from the 
various States apportioned according to popu- 
lation, 346,028,072 (Prussia, 198,893,383; Ba- 
varia, 32,776,404; Saxony, 23,797,012; Whirt- 
temberg, 11,807,076; Baden, 10,615,752; Alsace- 
Lorraine, 9,578,895, ete.); extraordinary rev- 
enue, 265,551,252 (including loans of 260,954,- 


112). The principal estimates of expenditure 
were: Colonies, 57,804,619; posts and tele- 
graphs, 621,749,783; railway administration, 


122,151,670; army, 854,392,244; navy, 348,973,- 
677; pensions, 110,382,550; Invalid Fund, 36,- 
039,449; debt of empire, 155,972,024. At the 
end of 1906 the interest bearing debt of the 
empire stood at 3,803,500,000 marks, having in- 
creased by 260,000,000 in course of the year. 
The non-interest bearing debt, consisting of 
treasury bills and paper money, amounted to 
510,000,000 marks. The Invalid Fund stood on 
March 31, 1908, at 178,359,400 marks. The 
War Fund of 120,000,000 marks is preserved in 
gold. 

For several years past the contracting of new 
loans had been a regular feature of the German 
budget, occasioned mainly by the ever-increas- 
ing expenditure on army and navy. This, to- 
gether with the unfavorable international re- 
lations of the empire, resulted in lower quota- 
tions for German bonds than for French, or 
even Italian and Spanish bonds bearing the 
same rate of interest. To do away with the con- 
tinually recurring necessity for borrowing, Herr 
Sydow, the finance minister of the empire, laid 
on Nov. 4, 1908, before the Reichstag a bill au- 
thorizing additional taxation, estimated to yield 
at least 500,000,000 marks annually. A partial 
monopoly of the manufacture and sale of spirits 
to be given to the Imperial government was 
estimated to yield 100,000,000 annually; an ad- 
ditional excise duty on tobacco, 77,000,000; an 
additional excise duty on beer, 100,000,000; a 
tax on bottled still wine, 20,000,000; a new in- 
heritance tax, 92,000,000; a tax on electricity, 
50,000,000; a tax on advertisements, 33,000,000; 
and an increase in the matricular contributions 
of the States, 28,000,000. At the end of 1908 
the proposals were in the hands of the Finance 
Committee of the Reichstag. 
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ARMY. Military service is compulsory and 
universal, liability commencing at the age of 
17, but actual service usually at the of 20, 
and ending at the age of 45 years. e term 
of service in the First Line, or active Army, is 
7 years, of which 2 years is in the ranks and 5 

ears in the reserve, except for Cavalry and 

orse Artillery, which serve 3 years in the ranks 
and 4 years in the reserve. After service in 
the First Line, there is 5 years (3 years for 
Cavalry and Horse Artillery) in the first ban 
of the Landwehr or the Second Line Army, with 
two periods of training of 8 to 14 days each. 
The soldier then passes to the second ban of 
the Landwehr or reserve of the Second Line 
Army, with no training until he completes his 
39th year. Finally, all soldiers pass to the 
Landsturm, or Home Defence Army, second 
ban, until the completion of the 45th year. The 
first ban of the Landstrum consists of all 
those between the ages of 17 and 39 years, who 
have received no military training. The one- 
year volunteers consists of educated young men 
who pay all their own expenses, and this class 
is a very useful one, furnishing all the Re- 
serve and Landwehr officers. The Ersatz Re- 
serve consists of all young men of 20, fit for 
service, who are not required for the annual 
contingent of recruits, and this class is held as 
its name indicates to “compensate” the losses 
in war. Of the more than 1,000,000 young men 
examined annually less than one-half are passed 
as fit for land or sea service; of this number 
more than one-fourth are sent at once to the 
Landsturm, that is, are exempted from actual 
service; and about 80,000 go to the Ersatz Re- 
serve, the annual contingent for the Army be- 
ing about 210,000 to 220,000 men. There are 
216 regiments of Infantry and 18 rifle battal- 
ions, 99 regiments of Cavalry, 92 regiments 
of Field Artillery, 18 regiments of Garrison 
Artillery, 26 battalions of Field Engineers, 7 
battalions (31-2 regiments) railway troops, 4 
battalions telegraph troops, 1 battalion balloon 
troops, and other auxiliary organizations, all 
belonging to the First Line. The peace strength 
of the active Army was about 619,000 com- 
batants of all ranks; that of the Field Army 
(23 corps and independent Cavalry) about 1,- 
160,000, including the reserve. To this num- 
ber must be added the mobile Landwehr of 
600,000, which gives an aggregate for the 
trained Field Army of 1,760,000 men, not in- 
cluding garrison troops or Landsturm. Besides 
this there is the Ersatz Reserve of about l,- 
500,000 to supply the losses of war. 

The Infantry is armed with the Mauser 
magazine rifle; the Cavalry with the Mauser 
Carbine; the Field Artillery is being re-armed 
with a modern quick-firing shielded gun. The 
military budget in 1908 carried about $192,- 
500,000, which is about $6,000,000 more than 
for the preceding year. 

The principal activities in the German Army 
in 1908 were the following: Maneuvers in mine 
laying; experiments with airships and means 
of attacking them by means of armored auto- 
mobiles, possessing high speed and carrying 
rap.u-fire guns; development of automobile 
trains by competition and subsidies to manu- 
facturers of automobiles; experiments with new 
rifle with long bayonet for Calvary troops; 
arming Field Artillery with Carbines; a large 
increase in machine guns detachments; ex- 
periments with automatic rifles, and with trave 
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eling kitchens for use in the field; the replac- 
ing of the revolver by an automatic pistol, 
model of 1908; the use of motor cycles at ma- 
meuvers, and the preparation of new cavalry 
drill regulations, and of separate regulations 
for maneuvers. 

Navy. In 1908 the effective German navy 
consisted of 24 first-class battleships, aggre- 
gating 286,990 tons; 8 armored coast defense 
vessels, 32,800 tons; 12 armored gunboats, 12,- 
970 tons; 8 armored cruisers, 79,800 tons; 5 
protected large cruisers, 31,146 tons; 28 pro- 
tected large cruisers, 80,983 tons; 11 unprotected 
small cruisers, 16,800 tons; 9 gunboats, 6,164 
tons; 69 destroyers, 20,237 tons; 47 torpedo 
boata, 7,080 tons. Total, 221 ships, of 584,970 
tons, besides 1 submarine, with 54,409 officers 
and men. The increase in tonnage in 1907 was 
32,543. There were also 5 convertible cruisers 
ranging from 5,400 to 19,300 tons. The number 
of battleships under construction was 6, of 98,- 
400 tons; armored cruisers 2, of 30,000 tons; 
besides 6 small cruisers and minor craft. By 
the navy law of 1900 there were to be con- 
structed by 1918 two double squadrons of a 
flagship and 8 battleships each; together with 
the usual complement of cruisers and other ves- 
sels, and a reserve squadron of 4 battleships. 
In 1908 a supplementary law was adopted, re- 
ducing the age limit of battleships from 25 to 
20 years, in consequence of which 18 battle- 
ships will have to be built, both new and in 
substitution of the obsolete ones, and the num- 
ber laid down annually increased. By the law 
of March, 1908, the number of battleships of 
the Dreadnought class (19,000 tons) to be laid 
down annually for the four years 1908-1911 
was raised to 4, and it was also provided that 
in the six years 1912-1917 the existing pro- 
tected cruisers shall be replaced by large ar- 
mored cruisers. Germany during the year was 
spending enormous sums on the development of 
Wilhelmshaven as a great naval base, on Heli- 
goland as a fortified harbor for torpedo boats 
and other small craft, and on the widening of 
the Kie] Cana] to permit its use for the largest 
of the new battleships. 

GOVERNMENT. Emperor Wilhelm II., born 
Jan. 27, 1859, ascended the throne June 15, 
1888. The Chancellor of the Empire in 1908 
was Prince von Btilow. The Secretaries of 
State were as follows: Foreign Affairs, W. von 
Schoen; Interior, Dr. von Bettmann-Hollweg; 
Navy, Admiral von Tirpitz; Justice, Dr. A. 
Nieberding; Exchequer, von Sydow; Colonies, 
B. Dernburg. Chief of the General Staff, Count 
von Moltke. 

HISTORY. 

FrxanciaL DirFicutties. On the assembling 
of the Reichstag, Baron von Stengel, Secretary 
of the Treasury, having encountered opposition 
to the revenue measures which he proposed, re- 
signed and was succeeded by Dr. von Sydow, for- 
merly head of the Imperial Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones, who started immediately and energetic- 
ally at the work of financial reform. It was evi- 
dent that radical measures of reform were neces- 
sary, the deficits having recently increased, and 
large loans having been required to meet them. 
Since 1877, when the milliard from France was 
exhausted, the Empire has followed the policy 
of meeting deficits by loans, and in every year 
but one since then there was an addition to the 
national debt which in 1908 stood at $1,013,- 
000,000, entailing an annual cost in interest 
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and in expenses of administration of $380,- 
000,000. Between 1895 and 1908, the debt 
doubled, and during the first eight years of the 
twentieth century the expenditures have been 
$471,000,000 in excess of the revenues, or about 
$53,000,000 per year. The cause of this has 
been the enormous expenditure on the army 
and navy, coupled with the inadequate sources 
of revenue, which consist mainly of customs 
duties and internal taxes on various commodi- 
ties, in other words, of the product of indirect 
taxation, which varies with the prosperity of 
the country. Direct taxation having been as- 
sumed by the separate states, the Empire could 
not impose either an income tax or a national 
property tax. During the five years ending 
with 1908, national expenses increased by $93,- 
000,000, of which $73,000,000 was due to the 
army and navy; a far greater percentage of in- 
cease than in any other nation. According to 
the government estimates in 1908, new loans 
and extraordinary expenses would increase the 
national debt in 1913 by $238,000,000; of 
which $124,000,000 was for carrying out the 
shipbuilding programme, in addition to the or- 
dinary naval expenditures. The government, 
however, did not emphasize these obvious army 
and navy items in accounting for the increase, 
but referred to the increase of salaries and 
pensions in the civil service, the arrears of the 
States in their contributions, the amortization 
of the public debt, and the loss of revenue from 
the reduction of the sugar tax and the abolition 
of the railway tax. 

In spite of her pressing needs, Germany has 
not tapped certain sources of revenue so thor- 
oughly as has been done in other countries, for 
example, liquors and tobacco. Brandy and al- 
cohol yielded only 67 cents per capita, as against 
$2.70 in England; beer, 20 cents, as against 
$1.16 in England; tobacco, 32 cents, as against 
$1.65 in England; and while England gets $93,- 
000,000 from the estates of decedents, Germany 
has had a tax on collateral heirs only since 1906, 
and this tax has yielded little. On the other 
hand, certain taxes have been very high. For 
example, the state and local taxes in many Prus- 
sian towns and country districts range as high as 
12 to 15 per cent., and the richest taxpayers in 
many Bavarian cities have paid 15 or 16 per 
cent. Dr. von Sydow’s new tax programme, pre- 
sented early in November, comprised the fol- 
lowing leading features: A partial monopoly 
by the government of the manufacture and 
sale of spirits, the government to purchase the 
products of distilleries, to refine them and sell 
them to retailers—expected to yield $24,000,000; 
an increased excise duty on beer, to yield $24,- 
000,000; an increased excise duty on tobacco, 
to yield $18,000,000; an increased tax on wine, 
including excise duty on still wine in bottles, 
to yield $5,000,000; death duties, to yield $22.,- 
000,000; tax on electricity and gas, to yield 
$12,000,000; tax on playcards, posters and news- 
paper advertisements, to yield $8,000,000; the 
remainder to come from assessments on the 
states by raising the matricular contributions 
from 40 pfennigs to 80 pfennigs per capita. The 
total yield from these sources was estimated at 
about $120,000,000. Although the fate of these 
proposals was undecided at the close of the 
year, it was evident from the vigorous opposi- 
tion to some of them that success was doubtful. 
The tax on beer was exceedingly unpopular. As 
to the death duties, the state was to be re- 
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garded as the next heir in the settlement of in- 
terstate properties, after children, parents, 
grandparents, brothers, sisters and their de- 
scendants. Estates worth less than 20,000 
marks were exempt. Beginning witn 20,000 
marks the tax is one-half per cent., and it 
reaches a maximum of three per cent. with es- 
tates worth $238,000; whereas in England the 
tax ranges from 1 to 15 per cent. The measure 
was opposed by the landed aristocracy on the 
ground that it offended the feelings of family. 
The bill permitted the tax on land to be paid 
in instalments within a period of twenty years. 
In spite of its moderate character it seemed 
robable that the conservative element, includ- 
ing the large land-owning classes, would defeat 
it. The tax on electricity and gas, which af- 
fected a vast number of industries, also en- 
countered serious opposition; and the tax on 
newspaper advertisements was vigorously de- 
nounced in the press. The debate on the budget 
began on Dec. 5, and the Finance Minister’s 
proposals were referred to committee. The 
year closed amid great uncertainty as to the 
means of providing the necessary revenue. 
Prussia also had to face a serious financial 
problem. Baron Rheindaben announced that in 
1907 trade having declined, especially in the 
iron industries, there was at the close of the 
year a deficit of $14,000,000 to $15,000,000, and 
that the year 1908 would probably show no 
better balance. When the Landtag met in Oc- 
tober, the speech from the throne declared that 
nearly $49,000,000 was needed for “he revenue. 
The tax programme submitted in October in- 
volved heavy increases, including the increase 
of the income tax and the levying of a progres- 
sive tax on the profits of trading and industrial 
companies. In Prussia there was opposition 
to the government’s programme which was sub- 
mitted on October 20, and on December 5 the 
progressive taxation of the trading and indus- 
trial companies was rejected. The increase of 
the income tax was modified and limited to two 
years. 

ASSOCIATION Law. One of the chief events in 
the Parlidmentary record of 1908 was the pass- 
age in the Reichstag of the new law concerning 
associations and public meetings which placed 
their regulation for the first time on a national 
basis. Each State of Germany had legislated 
singly in this matter and there was great diver- 
sity in the laws. Even comparatively conserv- 
ative opinion had, for a long time, demanded 
the unification of the superannuated and in- 
consistent laws of the North German States, 
Prussia, Saxony, Hamburg, Brunswick and 
Mecklenburg, where the police exercised almost 
unlimited surveillance, and where women were 
excluded from taking any part in public meet- 


ings or litical associations. In the South 
German States the existing laws are more 
liberal. The new measure limited the police 


power of dissolution, and provided that only in 
case of public meetings should the police be 
notified. It introduced a more liberal system 
than that which prevailed in the North Ger- 
man States, especially in Prussia. The main 
opposition was directed against the language 
clause. As first presented by the government 
the bill forbade the use of any foreign lan- 
guage at public meetings, but in this encoun- 
tered such vigorous opposition that it was 
obliged to accept a compromise. As amended, 
the language clause provided that in the dis- 
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tricts where 60 per cent. of the population 
habitually spoke a foreign language, it could 
be employed at public meetings during twenty 
years. It was required that the police should 
receive three days’ notice. The prohibition of 
the use of non-German language doce not apply 
to international congresses or to the meetings 
of electors for the election of members to the 
Reichstag and of the legislatures of the Fed- 
erated States and Alsace-Lorraine; it also ad- 
mits exceptions through the legislation of the 
separate States, and declares that the central 
authorities of each German State may, if there 
are no State laws to the contrary, permit excep- 
tions to the rule. The clause as thus modified 
was opposed by the Centre, the Socialists, 
Poles, and some disaffected Liberals, but was 
carried on April 4th by a small majority, the 
main part of the law having been carried in 
the previous month. The argument against it 
was that it would prevent a large number of 
Poles and of the residents of Alsace-Lorraine 
from participation in public affairs. But this 
was denied, since so many of the Polish dis- 
tricts had a population of more than 60 per cent. 
speaking the Polish language that the appli- 
cation of the law would be very limited. The 
language clause applies only to public meet- 
ings, not to associations. Though the Associa- 
tion Law as a whole was severely criticised, 
it was generally regarded as substituting a 
somewhat more liberal system for the existing 
one. 

Bourse Law. One reason for the Liberal 
support of the Association Law was the fact 
that certain concessions had been made to them 
in connection with the law concerning stock 
exchange operations (the Bourse Law). The 
Conservative elements, including the Centre, fa- 
vored stricter measures than at present in re- 
gard to stock exchange operations. On the 
other hand, the present law was, in the opinion 
of the Liberals, already too stringent. The 
measure which the Conservatives proposed not 
only forbade term purchases in grain, but in- 
creased the penalties for infractions. The pro- 
visions were modified to meet the demands of 
the Liberals with the results that the restric- 
tions on the Bourses were made less severe in 
certain respects. One feature of the new law 
was aimed at making it more difficult for 
swindling speculators on the stock exchange to 
secure court sanction of the repudiation of 
debts incurred in stock transactions. 

THE BLoc AND ParTy Potitics. The bloc in 
the Imperial Diet was made up of Conserva- 
tives, Anti-Semites, National Liberals, and 
Radicals, a heterogeneous mass, whose members 
were so discordant that they themselves did 
not believe the alliance could long endure. It 
lasted through 1908, however, and by means of 
it some important legislation was secured, 
namely, the Association Law and the Bourse 
Law above mentioned. It was, in effect, the 
means of self-preservation of its component 
groups against the rising power of the Social 
Democrats, but there were signs in 1908 that 
the Liberals felt that they were required to 
sacrifice too much to that end. The Liberal 
support of the bloc after the government’s curt 
refusal to sanction universal suffrage in Prus- 
sia, which was sharply criticised throughout 
the country, led to the withdrawal of a number 
of advanced Radicals under Dr. Barth. The 
immediate occasion was the controversy over 
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the action of the majority in the Reichstag in 
voting for the language clause of the Associa- 
tion Bill. 

At a Congress of the Liberal Union at 
Frankfort-on-Rhine, at Easter, Dr. Barth 
and about twenty of the more radical members 
declared their final separation from the party, 
contending that the bloc had demoralized liber- 
alism which was fast descending into oppor- 
tunism. The new group desired its freedom 
to pursue purely liberal ends. It could not 
accept a policy which sacrificed party prin- 
ciples to the interest of the bloc. The Liberal 
attitude toward the question of Prussian uni- 
versal suffrage and toward the language clause 
of the Association Law seemed instances of 
such sacrifice. The new group wished to repre- 
sent precisely the democratic tendencies of the 
bourgeois, aiming at an alignment with the 
Socialists on the one hand and with the Dem- 
ocratic element in the Centre on the other. 
This approach toward the Socialists was sig- 
nificant since they were regarded by the Lib- 
erals generally as their most deadly foes. The 
cardinal principle of the new party, however, 
was that all means must be employed to check 
reaction in the government, and that Demo- 
cratic elements, wherever found, must codper- 
ate to that end. 

The Socialists welcomed this alliance, and 
during the elections for the Landtag their 
sympathies were openly shown, and actual 
codperation between the two parties was 
evident in certain instances. Another 
important party quarrel arose among the 
Social Democrats. The deputies of the party 
ih the Landtags of Baden and Bavaria decided, 
at a General Conference in August, to vote 
the entire budget without reserve, although 
tney had hitherto refused to do so. Revisionist 
tendencies have been on the increase in South 
Germany where the democratic element is 
stronger in the party than the socialistic. The 
reasons assigned for the change of attitude 
toward the budget were that the budget com- 
prises the best means of realizing the social 
reforms that they desired, and that in the 
South German States of Bavaria, Wtirttemberg, 
Baden, and Hesse much progress has been made 
in the direction of democracy, owing to elec- 
toral reform. In these States the Socialists 
have the same rights as others, while it is 
not so in North Germany, especially in Prus- 
sia. Hence, a different attitude was very de- 
sirable. The action of the South German Social 
Democrats was condemned by the orthodox 
Marxists who controlled the organization of 
the party and the Central Committee. See 
the article SociaLism. 

NAVAL QUESTIONS. In announcing and ex- 
plaining the German naval policy, Chancellor 
von Bilow declared in answer to criticism at 
home and abroad that the government policy 
was purely defensive and that Germany de- 
sired peace with England and did not dis- 
pute the latter’s right to a programme which 
would insure her the supremacy of the sea. In 
gpite of vigorous opposition in the Reichstag, 
the Navy Bill, calling for the construction by 
1917 of 17 battleships, of which 7 were of the 
large type, and 19 small cruisers, was passed 
in March. Three battleships and one cruiser 
of the Dreadnought type were to be built each 
year up to and including 1910; 2 battleships 
and 1 cruiser in 1911; and thenceforth during 
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the six years, 6 battleships and 6 cruisers of 
the heaviest type. It was estimated that the 
Navy Law would increase the ordinary naval 
budget to $90,000,000 by 1917 as compared with 
$55,000,000 in 1907, and that the cost of the 
shipbuilding programme would, in addition, 
be about $124,000,000. The German Navy 

e opened its annual meeting at Danzig 
on June 14th, and a resolution was passed de- 
claring that the League represented national 
aims and not a party policy. The dissensions 
in the League continued and General von Keim 
declined to stand for reélection. It was de- 
clared in the press that the League was no 
longer necessary, German sentiment having been 
already won over to the policy of maintaining 
and increasing the navy. The opinion was also 
expressed in many quarters that a propagandist 
of the type of General von Keim was no longer 
needed. 

In July it was announced by General 
von Keim that 140,000 members had seceded 
from the organization. The presidential com- 
mittee of the League, during its session at the 
end of September, declared that it could not 
intervene in the dispute between the extreme 
supporters of General von Keim and his op- 
ponents. It was resolved that the government 
be urged to bring the cruiser squadrons up 
to date and that the navy be provided at once 
for the maintenance of the defenses. On Mar. 
7, the Nassau, the first of the battleships of the 
Dreadnought type, had been launched. The cost 
was estimated at $9,100,000; her displacement 
was 17,960 tons, and her minimum speed, 19 
knots. A companion vessel, the Ersatz Sachsen, 
was in process of construction. (See BATTLE- 
sHips.) The Conservatives were opposed to 
the naval programme, arguing that such an 
increase in the navy was not only inconsistent 
with the former policy of Germany, but was 
injurious to the army which was in even 
greater need of increase. In the Conserva- 
tive press it was declared that all that was 
necessary was to make sure that German coasts 
and German ports were secure from attack. 
The party stood for the interests of the army 
against the navy, therein opposing the Liberals, 
who were champions of the navy. Their organ 
pointed out that though ten years ago German 
naval expenditure was less than one-third that 
in England, it was now more than one-half, 
and that no other power had increased its ex- 
penditures so rapidly. At the Pan-German 
Congress, which opened on Sept. 6, it was de- 
clared by the President that any agreement 
in regard to naval armaments would be a 
suicidal course for Germany to take. As in 
1907, the alarm in England over Germany’s 
increasing naval expenditures showed itself on 
many occasions. One notable instance occurred 
early in the year on the announcement in the 
press that the Kaiser had written a letter to 
Lord Tweedmouth, which it was alleged marked 
a design to interfere in the affairs of the 
British Admiralty. (See GreaT BRITAIN, para- 
graphs on History.) On the Emperor’s side, 
it was said that although he had written to 
Lord Tweedmouth, it was a purely personal 
matter and he had made no attempt to inter- 
fere with British policy, but merely to correct 
certain wrong notions in England as to the 
German fleet. 

ForREIGN AFFAIRS. The main interest in 
German diplomacy during the year was cen- 
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tred in the difficulties with France that arose 
over the Moroccan question (see FRANCE, para- 
graphs on History) and the negotiations aris- 
ing from the problems in the Balkans (see 
BALKAN QUESTION). Germany took part in 
an important arrangement concluded early in 
the year for the settlement of the status of 
the powers on the Baltic. On Nov. 2, 1907, a 
treaty had been signed between Norway and 
the four great Powers in the North of Europe, 
Germany, France, Great Britain and Russia, 
whereby the integrity of Norway was guar- 
anteed. (See Norway.) On Apr. 3, 1908, an 
agreement was signed at St. Petersburg for 
the maintenance of the status quo in the Baltic 
by Germany, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, and 
on the same day a like agreement was signed 
at Berlin for the Powers on the North Sea 
by Germany, Great Britain, France, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, and Sweden. These instru- 
ments bound the signatory powers to maintain 
the status quo on the Baltic and North Seas 
and to preserve the territorial rights of the 
countries in those regions. If the status quo 
were threatened they agreed to take steps to- 
ward joint action in maintaining it. In the 
Baltic Convention the sovereign rights of Rus- 
sia were specifically reserved, and both con- 
ventions contained an express statement to the 
effect that nothing in the agreement should be 
construed as curtailing the sovereign rights of 
any of the signatory powers to their possessions. 
The intervention of Germany for the purpose 
of securing the recognition of Mulai Hafid in 
Morocco (q. v.) and the subsequent withdrawal 
of this proposal was criticised both in the 
German and foreign press as a blunder of diplo- 
macy. Similar criticism was occasioned by tue 
German demand of France that she should 
tender an apology in the matter of the seizure 
of the Casablanca deserters, before reference 
of the dispute to arbitration, and Germany’s 
subsequent withdrawal of that demand. (See 
FRANCE, paragraphs on History.) On the other 
hand, Chancellor von Biilow warmly defended 
the German diplomatic policy, and in a speech 
in December said that when no question had 
been raised as to the fact that French officers 
had interfered with the German Consulate, Ger- 
many had been obliged to insist that an apology 
should precede the reference of the affair to 
arbitration, but when France placed this fact 
in question, Germany naturally was ready to 
agree to a simultaneous expression of regret. 
He declared that it was not a defeat for German 
diplomacy but a triumph of common sense. He 
further remarked that too much was made of 
the matter of prestige and petty diplomatic 
victories, and that Germany did not need that 
sort of prestige. See INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 
TION. 

A great deal was said in 1908, as in the 
previous year, on the subject of “German iso- 
Jation.” In a speech delivered by the Emperor 
in the summer, there occurred a remark to the 
effect that if foreign nations were trying, as 
they seemed to be, to bring Germany to bay, 
the Germans were ready to meet them and that 
his people never fought better than when they 
had to defend themselves on all sides. Rela- 
tions with England continued to be the object 
of much attention, and much was said about 
the attempt to isolate Germany after the meet- 
ing of King Edward and the Czar at Reval. 
There were signs of apprehension, not only in 
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the press, but even in official quarters, but 
this was allayed somewhat after the Kaiser 
and King met at Kronberg and after the con- 
ciliatory speeches on the part of British public 
men. The source of this feeling was indeter- 
minate and could not ve attributed to any 
definite causes. It was remarked on the occa- 
sion of the Mancuvres of the British fleet in the 
North Sea, how little the policy of the two gov- 
ernments was affected by these vague fears, for 
while the British warships were in the neign- 
borhood of the German coast, the German fleet 
was maneuvring in the neighborhood of the 
Canaries, leaving the entire coast line of their 
own country exposed. The main source of these 
fears was, of course, the supposed rivalry of 
the two Powers in shipbuilding. 

The Inter-Parliamentary Union was held at 
Berlin in the middle of September. Chancellor 
von Btilow made a speech in which he applaud- 
ed the work and aims of the Congress and the 
part Germany had played in promoting peace 
and arbitration. Baron von Plener, former 
Austrian Minister of Finance, reported on the 
tory arbitration and submit- 
ted a resolution for a treaty among all the Pow- 
ers, providing for obligatory arbitration: This 
was unanimously adopted. The Congress also 
resolved to invite the Powers to a third Hague 
Conference, to which the following principles 
should be submitted for adoption: Contraband 
of war to consist only of weapons, ammunition, 
and other necessaries of war designed for the 
use of one of the belligerents; a ship carrying 
contraband not to be destroyed, or the part of 
its cargo that is not contraband; private prop- 
erty inviolable; open ports never to be block- 
aded. The German and British representatives 
having made it a condition of attendance that 
the question of reduction or limitation of arma- 
ments should be avoided, nothing was said on 
that subject. The Congress closed on Sept. 13. 

Germany’s position in the Balkan difficulty 
was embarrassing, for, on the one hand, she 
was the friend of Turkey, and, on the other, 
the ally of Austria. There was much discus- 
sion at first as to the alleged jealousy of Ger- 
many of the close relations between Great 
Britain, France, and Russia, and of a tendency 
to divide Europe into two groups, one centring 
around those three Powers, and the other around 
Germany and Austria. M. Isvolsky, the Rus- 
sian Minister of Foreign Affairs, after visiting 
France and Great Britain, and discussing the 
proposal of a conference of the signatory Pow- 
ers to the treaty of Berlin, visited Germany 
and conferred with the Emperor and Chan- 
cellor von Billow. Germany at length agreed to 
the proposals as drafted by (Great Britain, 
France, and Russia, subject to the exclusion of 
topics which Austria did not wish to have dis- 
cussed. In the course of an explanation of Ger- 
many’s Balkan foreign policy, in December, 
Chancellor von Btilow declared that the German 
government was not unfriendly to the Turk- 
ish movement, but, on the contrary, would be 
glad to see the new régime strengthened. She 
must be loyal to Austria, however, and she 
must therefore leave the initiative in the Bal- 
kan Question to other Powers. The question 
of the Kaiser’s personal participation in the 
foreign affairs of Germany and the trouble aris- 
ing from the publication of his interview in a 
British newspaper, are discussed in the following 
paragraph. In March the Emperor and Em- 
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press passed a week in Venice on their way to 
Corfu, where the Emperor had purchased the 
Villa Achilleion, formerly owned by Empress 
Elizabeth of Austria. At the same time, Prince 
von Bilow visited Austria and held a_ con- 
ference with the Austrian Premier. On April 10, 
the Imperial party reached Corfu and were 
visited by the Greek Royal family. Early in 
May the Emperor and Empress, with their 
suite, were present at the opening of the re- 
stored castle of Hochkénigsburg in Alsace-Lor- 
raine. On Aug. 4, they visited the King and 
Queen of Sweden. On Sept. 11 the Emperor 
again visited Alsace-Lorraine, and journeyed 
through the country in a motor car. On Nov. 
6 he visited the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
THe Kaliser’s INTERVIEW. One of the most 
discussed events of the year was the publica- 
tion, on October 28th, in the London Daily Tele- 
graph, of an interview with the Kaiser on the 
subject of his attitude and that of the Ger- 
man people toward Great Britain. It ap- 
that the Kaiser had talked with a num- 
ber of Englishmen on this subject with great 
frankness, and that one of them, thinking it 
would tend to allay British suspicion of Ger- 
many, wrote out what had been saia to him 
and others in the form of an interview. He 
then submitted it to the Kaiser, asking his con- 
sent to its publication, and the Kaiser sent it 
to Chancellor von Biilow for consideration, who, 
not suspecting that it was an interview with 
the Kaiser, turned it over to one of his sub- 
crdinates, who read and reported favorably on 
its fitness for publication. Thereupon, von 
Btilow returned it to the Emperor with his ap- 
proval. It was put forth as a “calculated in- 
discretion” for the purpose of allaying the hos- 
tility of British opinion toward the Kaiser. It 
declared that while the prevailing sentiment of 
the middle and lower classes of Germany was 
anti-English, the Kaiser and the minority, in- 
cluding the best elements in the country, were 
friendly to England. During the Boer War 
the attitude of the German people toward Great 
Britain was, he admitted, bitterly hostile, but 
not that of official Germany. He pointed to his 
refusal to receive the Boer delegates, though 
other European States had received them, and 
his declining to take part in any concerted action 
to put pressure on England for the ending of 
the war; also to his sympathetic reply to the 
Queen during the week of disasters in Decem- 
ber, 1899, and to his working out of a plan of 
campaign and sending it to England after it had 
been submitted to his general staff for criticism, 
and he added that the actual plan of campaign 
followed very nearly the same lines. He dwelt 
on the importance of a powerful fleet for the 
protection of German commerce, and particularly 
as a safeguard in case of trouble in the Far 
East, adding that if China and Japan increased 
in power, only great naval powers would be 
treated with respect, and that Great Britain 
herself might welcome a strong German fleet. 
His interviewer, having said that there had 
been general complaint because the German Min- 
ister, Dr. Vassel, had returned from Tangier to 
Fez, the Kaiser said that the German subjects 
in Fez were asking for aid and protection, and 
he wished to know whether his critics were 
aware that a French representative had been 
in Fez several months before Dr. Vassel was 
sent out. The publication of this remarkable 
interview immediately aroused the severest criti- 
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cism, not only in foreign countries, but in the 
German press, and even in quarters that hither- 
to nad been very loyal to the Kaiser. In 
France, England, and Russia, the press pointed 
to many inconsistencies between the statements 
in it and what had actually occurred at the 
time. In France it was said that the Emperor 
must have been misinformed as to the Fez af- 
fair, since after the Foreign Consul left Fez, 
there had been no French representative there, 
and that there was not even now. In Russia it 
was warmly denied that there had been unfriend- 
liness to England during the Boer War, and it 
was said, on the other hand, that Germany had 
done her best to instigate Russian hostilities, 
and that, in fact, the Kaiser was one of the in- 
citers of the Boers. More important, however, 
was the effect of the publication in Germany. 

CRITICISMS OF THE EMPEROR. On reading the 
interview -in the newspaper, Chancellor von 
Billow informed the Emperor that he had not 
read the draft, but regarded himself as_ re- 
sponsible, and tendered his resignation. This, 
however, the Emperor refused to accept. An 
important debate an in the Reichstag on Nov. 
11, before a crowded house, in which were 
present all the Ministers and all the mem- 
bers of the Federal Council. The frank and fear- 
less criticism of the Kaiser that followed was 
without precedent in German parliamentary his- 
tory. There was a nearly unanimous protest 
against Imperial interference in Germany’s for- 
eign policy. The leading speakers of the chief 
pee in the Reichstag united in condemning 

is course. Though it was formerly the rule 
not even to mention the monarch’s name in a 
debate, this rule had lately been more or less 
disregarded, and now the Reichstag went to 
the length of openly rebuking him. Herr Bas- 
sermann read a declaration by the central com- 
mittee of the National Liberal party, which de- 
clared that the present interference of the Kai- 
ser in matters of foreign policy was neither for 
the good of the Empire nor in accord with the 
constitution. He said he hoped that this was 
the last time they would have to approach the 
Kaiser on this subject. 

The Radical leader made an even stronger 
speech along similar lines, and others, of mych 
the same tenor, foliowed. Most of the speakers 
denied the statement in the interview that the 
majority of Germans were hostile to Great 
Britain. Prince von Btilow, in reply, said that 
the interview was evidently made up by linking 
together the remarks made by the Kaiser to 
certain English private persons, and that their 
details presumably were not all correct. What 
was said about the military plan of campaign 
for the Boer War was, he knew, incorrect. There 
was no detailed plan of campaign. It was mere- 
ly a matter of academic opinions. As far as 
the attitude of Germany toward Great Britain at 
the time of the Boer War was concerned, he 
said that the German government had warned 
the Transvaal that, in the event of a war with 
England, it would stand alone. Moreover, Ger- 
many’s attitude toward intervention had for 
a long time been well known. Certain other pas- 
sages in the article were, he said, too strong, 
the colors having been laid on too heavily. The 
publication having failed to produce the in- 
tended effect in Great Britain, and having caused 
great regret to the Germans, he believed ‘‘the 
Kaiser would in future observe, even in private 
conversation, that measure of self-restraint 
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which is indispensable alike for a uniform policy 
and for the authority of the crown.” The Chan- 
cellor, however, declared that he did not wish 
to make a scapegoat of any of his subordinates 
and that he accepted entire responsibility. He 
promised that such a mistake, which had arisen 
from a defect in the administration of his of- 
fice, would not occur again. The debate con- 
tinued on the following day, and other speeches 
condemning the interview were made. On Nov. 
17, the Chancellor met the Kaiser at Pots- 
dam and presented to him the state of 
opinion as to his action. According to the of- 
ficial report the Kaiser received this explanation 
seriously, and replied that, in spite of the ex- 
aggerated character of the criticism, he regarded 
it as his highest duty to safeguard the stability 
of the policy of the Empire, and that he approved 
the statements of the Chancellor in the Reich- 
stag. The Kaiser’s subsequent conduct showed 
that he took the censure of his people much to 
heart. For some time he abstained almost en- 
tirely from those public functions in which he 
was accustomed to participate with such fre- 
quency and zeal, and lived for a while in com- 
parative retirement. 

THE QUESTION OF RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 
Discussion of the objectionable interview raised 
at once the question of ministerial responsibility. 
In article 17 of the Constitution, all Imperial de- 
crees and orders except those relating to mili- 
tary affairs, must be countersigned by the Chan- 
cellor, who “undertakes responsibility,” but this 
does not establish the principle of parliamentary 
control. There may be votes of censure and 
interpellation, but there is no power to remove 
the Ministry. Prince von Biilow’s resignation 
was merely a personal matter between the Kaiser 
and himself. The Social Democrats, in their dis- 
cussion of the interview, pointed to the fact 
that unless the Ministry could be made to re- 
sign there was no way of compelling the mon- 
arch to keep within the constitutional limita- 
tions. The incident was taken by the Social 
Democrats and Radicals as pointing a moral for 
ministerial responsibility. It was demanded 
that the Chancellor should be made responsible 
to the Reichstag and subject to impeachment for 
the acts of the Kaiser, and a number of mo- 
tions for the reform of the Constitution in this 
direction were introduced. On Dec. 2, they came 
up for debate. These motions had been put by 
Poles, Socialists, the Centre, and the Radicals. 
There was great difference of opinion upon them, 
and a commission of twenty-eight members was 
finally appointed to consider them. No report 
had been rendered at the close of the year. 

THE PRUSSIAN SUFFBAGE QUESTION. The re- 
form of the antiquated Prussian electoral sys- 
tem was much discussed in the closing months 
of 1907. Very early in 1908 the question 
reached an acute stage. On Jan. 10, the date 
fixed for the discussion of the subject in the 
Landtag, the motion for suffrage reform was 
introduced. It required universal, direct and 
equal suffrage with secret ballot in elections to 
the Lower Chamber. According to the existing 
system the voting power is based on the amount 
of taxes paid, the electors being divided into 
three classes: First, those who pay the highest 
taxes; second, those who pay the moderate 
taxes; and third, the great mass of the small 
taxpayers; each class paying one-third of the 
whole amount of taxes. These constitute the in- 
direct electors who choose the direct electors, 
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one-third being chosen by each class. The 
direct electors in turn choose the representa- 
tives to the lower house of the Landtag. In 
the first class is included only a small fraction 
of the electoral body, from 3 to 5 per cent.; in 
the second class 10 to 12 per cent., and in the 
third class about 85 per cent. Thus the electors 
chosen by less than 25 per cent. of the popula- 
tion outnumber those selected by the rest of the 
nation by 2 to 1. Moreover, there has been no 
distribution of seats for over forty years, with 
the result that great disparity in the ratio of 
representation has come about. For example, 
in East Prussia there is one deputy for 63,000 
inhabitants, while in Berlin there is one for 
170,000. The Radical programme included 
therefore a redistribution of seats on the basis 
of the last census. There were many demon- 
strations in favor of the measure, and numer- 
ous petitions were received by the Landtag. On 
Jan. 10, the approaches to the building were 
thronged, and there was great popular excite- 
ment. Chancellor von Biilow flatly opposed the 
motion, declaring that he could not accept any 
modification of the present electoral system, be- 
cause it would not accord “with the interest of 
the state.” He said: “Every sound reform of 
the franchise will have to secure and maintain 
the influence of the great mass of the middle 
class upon the result of the election, and conse- 
quently will have to aim at reéstablishing an 
equitable gradation in the weight of the different 
classes of votes.” There was great disappoint- 
ment among the people at this outcome, and on 
Jan. 12 there were some demonstrations in the 
streets of Berlin, organized by the Social Demo- 
crats. Crowds gathered in several parts of the 
city and there were conflicts with the police, in 
the course of which some shots were fired and 
several persons wounded, both in the crowd and 
among the police. Many arrests followed. 
There were outbreaks of a less serious nature 
in other cities. The attitude of the Liberal 
party toward this defeat occasioned much com- 
ment. The support of the Liberals in the 
Reichstag was necessary for the existence of the 
bloc, on which the Chancellor and the govern- 
ment depended for the passage of their meas- 
ures. The Liberals had frequently asserted that 
the reform of the Prussian electoral system was 
vital to the Empire, and had implied that they 
would regard the Chancellor’s attitude toward 
this question as a measure of his sincerity in 
making advances toward the Liberal party. In 
fact, they had positively declared that they 
would withdraw from the bloc if no concessions 
were made in this matter. Nevertheless, the 

accepted the Chancellor’s curt refusal and too 

no measures to carry out their threat. The 
Socialists being shut out of Parliament began 
a campaign of popular agitation, whose first 
fruits were the riots above mentioned. The 
Liberal voters in their associations condemned 
the action of their representatives as cowardly, 
and demanded that they make good their prom- 
ise to withdraw from the bloc. The Liberal 
deputies went so far as to establish a central 
Parliamentary commission to work for electoral 
reform and collect votes for that purpose, but 
for several months nothing definite was accom- 


plished. 
In April Chancellor von Btilow explained 
his opposition to the question of the 


Prussian franchise as follows: It was, he said, 
a matter of doubt in many minds whether the 
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universal franchise which existed for the 
Reichstag had all the advantages that were 
attributed to it. So far as the example of 
Great Britain was concerned, he said that it 
was to be noted that there the franchise was 
not universal, equal and direct. Experience of 
the system in the case of the Reichstag proved 
that too little attention was paid to qualifica- 
tions of intelligence and political experience. 
Again, in the Empire, taxes were levied on arti- 
cles of consumption, whereas in the States 
direct taxation proportioned to the taxpayers’ 
means was the rule. Moreover, in Prussia 
municipal and communal governments had been 
successfully administered, and the Liberal ele- 
ment in them predominated; yet they were 
under the three-class system. Finally, the 
change would substitute for any existing evils 
the great evil of a predominant social 
democracy. 

PoLisH ExPROPRIATION. On Feb. 27, the 
Prussian Upper Chamber, after the pressing in- 
tervention of the Chancellor, passed the Polish 
Expropriation Bill. This measure, which was 
the subject of heated discussion not only in 
Germany, but all over the world, compri the 
following essential points: It gave the state 
the right to acquire if necessary by expropria- 
tion land amounting to not more than’ 173,000 
acres, in order to strengthen and round out the 
German settlements in West Prussia and Posen, 
by means of additional allotments of land to 
German colonists. Consecrated land in burial 
places, land belonging to churches and religious 
societies and recognized charitable institutions, 
if acquired before Feb. 26, 1908, were exempt. 
Friends of the measure contended that this was 
the only way in which the safety of the German 
element could be insured. The members of the 
bloc were divided on the question. The Radicals 
and the Centre in the Lower House and the titled 
landowners in the Upper House were against it. 
Most of the university professors and the 
mayors of the Liberal municipalities were for 
it. It was intended to prevent the German 
element from leaving the West Prussian Polish 
provinces and it was declared to be necessary 
on account of the high price to which land had 
been forced up in those provinces. The govern- 
ment said that it had asked for this authority 
as a recourse in case of necessity, but hoped 
that it would only rarely be enforced. The bill 
gave the government authority to borrow $65,- 
000,000 for this purpose and for carrying out 
Its policy of settlement. In the foreign press 
the bill was severely criticized. The Polish 
novelist Sienkiewicz was especially active in 
arousing foreign opinion against it. He called 
it an unprecedented act and an insult to civil- 
ization and justice, and declared that the Euro- 
pean press had branded it as infamous. A cir- 
cular letter drafted by him was sent to all 

parts of the world by the Polish Press Informa- 
tion Bureau of Paris. It called forth many 

indignant protests from prominent men against 
the policy of the Prussian government. Thus 
the well known publicist, Anatole Leroy-Beau- 
,jieu, called the law a measure of spoliation di- 
rected against Prussian subjects who had com- 
mitted no other crime than to move in defense 
of their own national language, and whose 
rights Prussian kings had sworn to respect 
when they took possession of Posen. Chancellor 
von Bilow, on Feb. 26, during the debate that 
preceded its passage in the Upper House, de- 
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clared that foreign comments should remain a 
matter of indifference to the Germans. 

Prussian Erections. The elections to the 
Prussian Landtag, held on June 7, resulted in 
the return of seven Socialists, who thus for the 
first time gained admission to the Landtag. The 
campaign was not so much taken up with the 
question of electoral reform as had been ex- 
pected, but the Socialists made a special feature 
of it. The new Landtag was constituted as fol- 
lows, figures of the former session being given in 
parentheses; Conservatives, 152 (144); Free 
Conservatives, 60 (64); National Liberals, 64 
(76); Radical People’s Party, 28 (24); Rad- 
ical Union, 8 (9); Centre, 105 (96); Poles, 15 
(15); Social Democrats, 7 (0); Danes, 2 (2); 
Independents, 2 (5): Total, 443. The Liberals 
did not make a strong fight for universal] suf- 
frage during the campaign, for that would 
have involved an alliance with Socialism for 
which they were not prepared. They joined 
in a number of districts with the Conservatives, 
especially where it was a question of fighting 
against the Socialists. The Conservatives wel- 
comed this alliance, but opposed the Liberals 
wherever there was no danger from the Social- 
ist vote, especially in the eastern part of the 
Kingdom. As a result the Conservatives gained 
eight seats, the Centre gained nine seats over 
the National Liberals, owing to the alliance 
between the Centre and Socialists in the West; 
the Liberals suffered a marked decline. The great 
est change was the appearance of the Social- 
ists for the first time in the Landtag. Not only 
did they get seven seats in the Landtag (6 from 
Berlin and 1 from Hanover-Linden) but in a 
good many districts they decided the fate of 
the elections. This was due in some measure 
to the support of the disaffected Liberals and 
also to the effect of the new application of tue 
income tax law, which changed the relations 
between the voting classes and resulted in a 
new distribution of districts in some of the 
large cities, and in Berlin the addition of new 
districts, largely Socialists. Although seven 
was a very small portion of the total number 
of members, the Social Democratic deputies 
were expected to wield considerable influence, 
owing to the large number behind them in the 
country. The Landtag held a brief session at 
the end of June, merely as a matter of form 
to prevent the necessity of assembling in the 
summer time, and the regular session opened 
in October. Some surprise was caused in the 
October meeting by the announcement in a 
speech from the throne that electoral reform 
was indispensable and would be undertaken 
during the coming session. It was not expected 
that the concessions would be of a nature to 
suit the reformers, but the announcement occa- 
sioned alarm among the Conservatives, whose 
press declared that they would defend the mon- 
archy against the monarch. 

THE Scnut'ckina AFFAIR. The Conservative 
gains in the Prussian Landtag elections placed 
the Liberal elements on their guard against re- 
actionary tendencies. They found such a ten- 
dency in the course taken by the government in 
the affair of Dr. Lothar Schiicking, Mayor of 
Hasum in Schleswig-Holstein, who had published 
the year before an anonymous work on the re- 
actionary movement in Prussia, in which he 
attacked certain abuses incident to the power 
exercised in the state by the military and noble 
caste, the bureaucrats, and the rich student bod- 
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ies. The attack was mainly directed against ad- 
ministrative abuses. He had afterwards pub- 
lished in the Berlin Tageblatt and the Hilfe, un- 
der his own name, articles in which he again at- 
tacked the abuses mentioned in his book, thereby 
revealing himself as the author. The govern- 
ment then began proceedings against him, found- 
ing them on the charge that by publishing this 
book he had shown himself unworthy of the con- 
fidence and consideration that a mayor should 
enjoy. As there was nothing else against him, 
either as a mayor or as a private person, this 
action raised the question whether a simple 
declaration of opinion, disagreeable to the gov- 
ernment, could afford a basis for disciplinary 
proceedings, and it was argued by the Liberals 
that if the principle on which the action was 
based held true in this case, there was nothing 
to prevent similar proceedings against any 
mayor whose ideas were displeasing to the gov- 
ernment. Moreover, most of the mayors were 
of Liberal tendencies, and Dr. Schticking him- 
self had been offered as a Liberal candidate. 
Hence, the Liberals declared that the govern- 
ment was attacking the party upon whose sup- 
port of the bloc their own policy depended. The 
semi-official declaration that the proceedings 
were the work of subordinates, and that their 
superiors could not interfere, was not taken 
seriously by the critics. The government was at- 
tacked by the National Liberal and Independent 
press, and even by some Conservatives, and the 
Liberals again made their threat of withdrawing 
from the bloc. 

THE HarpEN TriaL. In 1907 the attacks by 
Maximilian Harden, editor of the Zukunft, 
on the personal character of Prince Eulenburg 
and Count Kuno von Moltke led to the bring- 
ing of a libel suit against Harden by Count von 
Moltke. Harden’s charges had occasioned great 
scandal, having alleged gross misconduct on the 
part of members of the Court circle, and dis- 
closed what was sensationally termed a “morass 
of infamy” in the army. The prosecution ended 
on Jan. 4, 1908, with a verdict of guilty against 
Harden, who was sentenced to four months’ im- 
prisonment and payment of costs. An appeal 
was taken to the Imperial Court at Leipzig. Gen. 
Hohenau and Count Lynar were court-mar- 
tialed in January for complicity in the Harden 
affair; the former was acquitted, but the latter 
was sentenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment. 
Partial vindication for Harden came in May, 
when Prince Eulenburg was arrested on charges 
of immoral conduct, after a long investigation 
by the authorities. Bail was refused. Owing 
to the illness of Prince Eulenburg the case had 
not come to trial by the end of the year. 

OTHER EVENTS OF THE YEAR. During the 
year the question of unemployment was very 
pressing. In January meetings of the unem- 
ployed were held and resolutions were passed 
calling on the state to carry out its building 
and other projects, to remit the customs and 
excise duties on the necessaries of life, and to 
remove all restrictions on the freedom of as- 
sociation. There was a debate on the subject in 
the Reichstag on Nov. 13, in the course of 
which a Socialist Deputy said that the sick 
fund indicated that at least 400,000, that is to 
say, about 3 per cent. of the working class, were 
out of employment. The Secretary of the In- 
terior declared that the crisis was international 
and that other countries were even worse off. 
The iron, steel and textile industries suffered 
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the most heavily. During a debate in the 
Reichstag on Mar. 19th, a remark of one of the 
speakers having occasioned some laughter, an- 
other deputy, attributing the disorder to the 
newspaper men present, referred to the members 
of the press in insulting terms. Whereupon 
the newspapers, with the exception of some 
Catholic Centre organs, refused to report the 
Reichstag proceedings until an apology was 
made. The apology was made on Mar. 24 by 
the offending deputy, and the press resumed its 
reports. In August it was announced that the 
question of admitting women to the universities 
was settled in their favor. It was provided that 
women who are subjects of the empire may be 
admitted on the same footing as men, but if 
they come from other countries, special permis- 
sion from the Minister of Public Instruction 
must be obtained. On Aug. 19, new regulations 
for the om geet education of girls in Prussia 
were issued, placing the higher girls’ schools on 
the same footing as the corresponding class of 
boys’ schools. In March the Chancellor defined 
the government’s policy in regard to Alsace-Lor- 
raine as designed to develop the political status 
of the provinces, so that it might approximate 
the constitution of a Federal state. He said 
that he had approached the various Federal 
governments for that purpose, and hoped for a 
solution satisfactory to the population of Al- 
sace-Lorraine. The international conference for 
the revision of the Berne copyright convention 
met in Berlin on Oct. 14. 


GEVAERT, Francois AucusTe. A Belgian 
composer and writer on musical subjects, died 
on Dec. 28, 1903. He was born in eastern Bel- 
gium on July 31, 1828, studied at the Conserva- 
tory of Ghent, and, winning the Prix de Rome, 
went to Italy. Returning to Ghent in 1843, he 
became organist of a church there and remained 
for six years. During this period he produced 
successfully two operas. In 1849 he went to 
Paris, later travelled through Italy and Ger- 
many, and returned to Ghent in 1852. He con- 
posed nine operas between the years 1852 and 
1861. From 1867 to 1870 he was chorus master 
at the Opéra in Paris. He became director of 
the Brussels Conservatory in 1871 and continued 
to hold that position until] his death. His com- 
positions are no longer considered of importance, 
but his treatise on orchestration and his writ- 
ings on church music are still consulted as au- 
thoritative. 


GIBBS, Oriver Wotcotr. An American 
scientist, one of the first Americans to win inter- 
national fame as a chemist. He died at 
his home in Newport on Dec. 9tn, in _ his 
eighty-seventh year, after a career that gave 
him a reputation as one of the ablest chemists 
that this country has produced. The esteem in 
which he was held is to some extent indicated 
by the fact that he was one of the only two 
Americans ever elected to honorary membership 
in the American Chemical Society. He was also 
an honorary member of the Prussian Royal 
Academy of Sciences, as well as of the German 
and London chemical societies. He was one of 
the founders and a past president of the Amerl- 
can National Academy of Sciences. During the 
Civil War he was active as a member of the 
U. S. Sanitary Commission, and was one of the 
founders of the Union League Club of New 
York. After graduating from Columbia in 1841, 
Gibbs studied at Berlin under Rammelsberg nd 
Rose, at Giessen under Liebig, and at the Col- 
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lege of France, Paris. From 1849 to 1863 he 
was Professor of Physics and Chemistry in the 
College of the City of New York, then known 
as the Free Academy. In 1863 he was called 
to Harvard as Rumford Professor. During the 
twenty-five years of his active service at Har- 
vard, Wolcott Gibbs was easily the foremost 
American chemist. His most important con- 
tributions to chemistry were the result of valu- 
able work upon the cobalt mines, the platinum 
metals, and the highly complex double com- 
pounds of vanadium, tungsten, and molybdenum. 
These were all problems of the greatest diffienl- 
ty, requiring the work of a master for their 
solution—so difficult, indeed, that some of 
Gibbs’s work for over twenty years remained 
the only work done in those lines. He also pub- 
lished a very as number of papers dealing 
with analytical chemistry. Many of Gibbs’s 
methods are still among the best that we have, 
and the analytical chemist of to-day is con- 
tinually surprised by the great number and 
variety of Gibbs’s contributions to this field. 
He was the first to use electrolysis as a means 
of metal determination, and his electrolytic de- 
termination of copper has become one of the 
classics of electro-chemistry. 

In 1887 Gibbs retired from active work 
at Harvard and became professor emeritus. 
He did not retire from chemistry, how- 
ever, but continued to work in a well equipped 
private laboratory in Newport, R. I., where he 
made his home for the remainder of his life. 

GIBRALTAR. A British naval fortress on 
the south coast of Spain. Area, 1% square 
miles; population (1906), 18,624, exclusive of 
the garrison. The latter numbered 3874 in 
1908-9. The port is free. The revenue and ex- 
penditure in 1907 were £83,804 and £71,760 re- 
spectively. The Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief in 1908 was General Sir F. W. E. F. 
Forestier- Walker. . 

GIFTS AND BEQUESTS. The sum of the 
gifts and bequests made in 1908 was consider- 
ably less than in 1907. In the latter year the 
amount thus given was considerably over $150,- 
000,000. while according to the record compiled 
by the Chicago Tribune, from which the list giv- 
en below is taken, the amount donated in 1908 
was $90,032,090. Of these the donations were 
$43,559,648, and the bequests, $47,372,442. The 
total amount was distributed as follows: To 
educational institutions, $36,552,039; to chari- 
ties, $39,729,961; to religious organizations, $4,- 
413,959; to museums, galleries, and public im- 
provements, $9,401,631, and to libraries, $834,- 
500. The most liberal giver in 1908 was Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, whose benefactions totalled 
$7,457,600. The gifts of Mr. John D. Rockefel- 
ler, second in magnitude, amounted to $2,934,- 
000. Among the notable benefactions were those 
of Lydia M. Bradley of Peoria, Il]., who willed 
to the Bradley Polytechnic School $3,000,000; D. 
W. James of New York, who bequeathed to char- 
ity, $1,405,000; Mrs. Quincy Adams Shaw, of 

n, who gave for settlement work, $2,000,- 
000; William W. Smith of New York, who gave 
$3,000,000 to charity; Benjamin Rose, Cleveland, 
Ohio, $5,000,000 for the same purpose; Frederick 
C. Hewitt, of New York, who gave to the Metro- 
politan Museum, $1,500,000; Henry J. Braker 
of New York, who bequeathed to Tufts College, 
$1,000,000, and George F. Parkman, of Boston, 
who left to that city for the development of the 
park system, $5,500,000. 
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In the foilowing list, both the names of the 
donors and the names of the institutions bene- 
fited are arranged in alphabetical order. Gifts 
ot less than $5000 are omitted on account of lim- 
itations of space. 

Abbot, Mary E., Philadelphia, Pa., gift to 
charity, $8000. 

Academy of Fine Arts, gift by Lambert, James, 
Phila., Pa., $50,000. 

Adam, Ivers W., Boston, Mass., gift to Mass- 
achusetts Fish and Game Protective Society, 
$5000. 

Allen, William, Denton, Texas, gift to Soucn- 
western University, $100,000. 

American Bible Society, gift by Bloodgood 
Cutter, $665,000; Mrs. Russell Sage, $200,000. 

American Coll for Girls at Constantinople, 
gift by Helen M. Gould, New York, $10,000; 
Mrs. Russell Sage, New York, $10,000; Miss 
Grace Dodge, New York, $10,000; John H. Con- 
verse, New York, $10,000; unnamed donor, $50,- 
000. 

American Girls School in Palestine, gift by 
Helen M. Gould, $6,000. 

American Girls School in Egypt, gift by Helen 
M. Gould, $15,000. 

American Museum of Natural History, gift vy 
Morris K. Jesup, $1,000,000. 

Anderson, Lars, Brookline, Mass., gift to Har- 
vard University, $25,000. 

Anglo-American Hospital, Rome, gift by Mrs. 
John A. Moore, $5,000. 

Armour, J. V., Chicago, IIl., gift to educa- 
tion, $10,000. 

Armstrong, Thomas M., Pittsburg, Pa., gift 
to charity, $10,000. 

Army Gymnasium, gift for, by Mrs. Russell 
Sage, $25,000. 

Astor, Mrs. William, New York, gift to char- 
ity, $5,000. 

Atheneum, Hartford, Conn., gift by J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, $40,000. 

Ayer, F. F., New York, gift to charity, $25,000. 

Babb, Mrs. L. L., Minneapolis, Minn., gift to 
charity, $30,000. 

Bailey, E. W. & Taft, L. D., Chicago, Ill., gift 
to charity, $10,000. 

Baker, Louisa L., Amherst, Mass., gift to 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, $6,000. 

Baker, Thurston B., Norwich, Conn., gift to 
church, $30,000. 

Balmforth, Elizabeth, Saratoga, N. Y., gift to 
charity, $750,000. 

Banks, A. B., Fordyce, Ark., gift to Clary 
Training School, $25,000. 

Barbour, William, Paterson, N. J., gift to 
charity, $20,000. 

Barnard, Caroline, M., Everett, Mass., gift to 
charity, $50,000; gift to Harvard University, 
$6,000; gift to Tufts College, $6,000. 

Barr, William, West Orange, N. J., gift to 
charity, $55,000; gift to Washington University, 
$100,000. 

Barrett, Curtis, Stafford, Vt., gift to Norwich 
University, $100,000; gift to town, $25,000; gift 
to church, $10,000. 

Barton, Mrs. Robert, Paterson, N. J., gift to 
charity, $5,000. 

Barton, Joseph L., Marshall, N. Y., gift to 
charity, $260,000. 

Basin, Wyo., gift of library by Andrew Car- 
negie, $15,000. 
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Batcheller, George S., Saratoga, N. Y., gift 
for library, $100,000. 

Bates College, gift by Andrew Carnegie, $50,- 
000. 

Battles, Joseph A., Fitchburg, Mass., gift to 
charity, $50,000. 

Beals, Charles L., Winchendon, Mass., gift to 
library, $24,000. 

Beebe, E. E., Meredith, N. H., gift to church, 
$30,000; gift to library, $10,000. 

Beloit College, gift by Charles G. Stark, 
Milwaukee, Wis., $10,000. 

Beloit College, gift by D. K. Pearsons, Chi- 
cago, Ill., $25,000. 

Bennett, Mary J., Buffalo, N. Y., gift to char- 
ity, $100,000. 

Berea College, gift by Andrew Carnegie, $200,- 
000; by unnamed donor, $50,000; by various 
donors, $80,000; by John T. Newton, Toledo, O., 
$20,000. 

Berea College, Branch of, gift by Mrs. Russell 
Sage, New York, $25,000. 

Betcher, Margaret, Red Wing, Mich., gift to 
charity, $20,000. 

Bill, M. D., Springfield, Mass., gift for play- 
ground, $40,000. 

Bixby, William G., Chicago, Ill., gift of li- 
brary to Vergennes, Vt., $200,000. 

Blackstone, Mrs. T. B., Chicago, IIl., gift to 
Y. M. C. A., $25,000; gift to church, $10,000. 

Blake, W. D., Melrose, Mass., gift to charity, 
$10,000. 

Blount, Archibald H., London, Eng., gift to 
Yale University, $450,000. 

Bogardus, Mr. & Mrs. C., Pellston, Mich., gift 
to University of Michigan, $55,000. 

Bonney, Jesse L., Norfolk, Va., gift for Home 
for Girls, $280,000. 

Bookwalter, John W., Springfield, O., gift to 
charity, $5,000; to Wittenberg College, $30,000. 

Boston, Mass., gift for park improvements by 
Geo. F. Parkman, Boston, Mass., $5,500,000. 

Boston Atheneum, gift by Geo. F. Park- 
man, Boston, Mass., $50,000. 

Boston College, gift by various donors, $40,- 
000; by W. F. Fitzgerald, Brookline, Mass., 
$10,000; by various donors, $130,800. 

Bowdoin College, gift by Ellen M. Chandler, 
Brunswick, Me., $5000; gift by various donors, 
‘$200,000; gift by various donors, $253,000; gift 
by Andrew Carnegie, $50,000. 

Bradley, Lydia M., Peoria, Ill., gift to Bradley 
Polytechnic School, $3,000,000. 

Bradley Polytechnic School, gift by Lydia M. 
Bradley, $3,000,000. 

Braker, Henry J., New York, gift to Tufts 
College, $2,500,000. 

Bray, Mellen, Newton, Mass., gift to charity, 
$1,000,000. 

Brearly, Annie B. S., Philadelphia, Pa., gift to 
charity, $10,000. 

Bridgton Academy, gift by various donors, 
$20,000. 

Briggs, George B., Newton, Mass., gift to Yale 
University, $75,000. 

Brockfield, Helen, Sterling, Ill., gift to char- 
ity, $60,000. 

Brown, Mary A. B., Baltimore, Md., gift to 
church, $5,000. 

Browne, John B., Chicago, Il., gift of busi- 
ness school, $],000,000. 

Browning, W. H., Galesburg, IIl., gift to Knox 
College, $100,000. 
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Bryn Mawr College, gift by various donors, 
$34,500. 

Burbank, G. S., Fitenburg, Mass., gift to char- 
ity, $440,000. 

é Burke, Michael, Boston, Mass., gift to charity, 

5,000. 

Burt, Mary, Philadelphia, Pa., gift to char- 
ity, $9,000. 

Busch, Adolphus, St. Louis, Mo., gift to Har- 
vard University, $50,000. 

Business School, gift of, by John B. Browne, 
Chicago, II11., $1,000,000. 

Butler, James, New York, gift to religious 
order, $100,000. 

Byington, Alice, Stockbridge, Mass., gift to 
Hampton Institute, $360,000; to Tuskegee 
Institute, $50,000; to Mount Hermon School, 
$25,000; to Northfield Seminary, $25,000. 

Cagger, Peter, Albany, N. Y., gift to churen, 
$5,000. 

Callinan, W. F., Bryn Mawr, Pa., gift to 
charity, $50,000. 

Card, Elizabeth A., Cleveland, O., gift to 
church, $16,500. 

Carey, Arthur A., Boston, Maas., gift to Cop- 
ley Society, $20,000. 

Carnegie, Andrew, library to Enid, Okla., 
$17,500; Bowdoin College, $50,000; Bates Col- 
lege, $50,000; Wittenberg College, $5,500; Berea 
College, $200,000; library to East Orange, N. J., 
$19,000; Morgan College, $50,000; additional gift 
to Newberry College, $25,000; University of 
Denver, $50,000; library to Bemidji, Minn., $10,- 
000; library to San Leandro, Cal., $10,000; 
library to Youngstown, O., $50,000; Beloit 
College, $20,000; Stevens Institute, $10,000; li- 
linois College, $75,000; library to Collingwood, 
O., $17,500; library to Howard University, $50,- 
000; additional gifts to library, Durango, Colo., 
$2,500; gift to Carnegie Foundation, $5,000,000 ; 
Wells College, $40,000; Society of Mechanics 
and Tradesmen, New York, $200,000; Carthage 
College, $20,000; Stevens Institute, $10,000; li- 
brary to Houghton, Mich., $15,000; additional 
gift to library at Hickman, Ky., $2,000; library 
to Basin, Wyo., $15,000; Christian College, $30,- 
000; library to Chelsea, Mass., $50,000; for 
miners’ relief, Wigan, England, $7000; to Hero 
Fund for Great Britain, $1,250,000; Republican 
Campaign Fund, $25,000; Gustavus Adolphus 
College, $42,500; church organ, $10,000. 

Carr, Lucy E., Somerville, Mass., gift to char- 
ity, $5,000. 

Carter, Mrs. Levi, Omaha, Neb., gift of park 
to city, $50,000. 

Carthage College, gift to, by Andrew Car- 
negie, $20,000; by various donors, $100,000. 

Catholie High School for Girls, gift by Mrs. 
F. C. Penfield, Philadelphia, Pa., $100,000. 

Catholic Missions, gift by various donors, 
Chicago, IIl., $100,000. 

Cepilan, C. C., Libertyville, Ill., gift to edu- 
cation, $60,000. 

Chandler, Ellen M., Brunswick, Me., gift to 
Bowdoin College, $5,000. 

Chandler, R. D., San Francisco, Cal., gift to 
charity, $8,000. 

Chelsea, Mass., gift of library by Andrew Car- 
negie, $50,000. 

Christian College, gift by Andrew Carnegie, 
$30,000. 

Clark, C. B., Neenah, Wis., gift for hospital, 
$100,000. 
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Clark, William B., Stockbridge, Mass., gift to 
charity, $20,000; gift to church, $20,000; gift to 
library, $20,000. 

Clark College, gift by Joseph A. Battles, 
Fitchburg, Mass., $5,000. 

Clary Training School, gift to, by A. B. 
Banks, Fordyce, Ark., $25,000. 

Clougherty, S. J., Boston, Mass., gift to char- 
ity, $5,000. 

Cole, E. H., Brooklyn, New York, gift to St. 
Lawrence University, $10,000; gift to Columbia 
University, $100,000; gift to charity, $19,000; 
gift to church, $15,000. 

College of Physicians, gift by Annie W. Pen- 
field, Philauelphia, Pa., $50,000. | 

Columbia University, gift to, by Henry F. and 
Ella D. P. Shoemaker, New York, $10,000; gift 
by children of Orlando Harriman, $100,000; 
gift by unnamed donor, $22,600; gift by E. H. 
Cole, N. Y., $100,000. 

Conaty, Mary A., Derby, Mass., gift to char- 
ity, $6,000. 

Conley, Sarah, Pittsburg, Pa., gift to char- 
ity, $500,000. 

Converse, John H., New York, gift to Ameri- 
can College for Girls at Constantinople, $10,000. 

Converse, M. E., Winchendon, Mass., gift to 
Rindge, N. H., $10,000; gift to Soldiers’ Mem- 
orial Building, $10,000. 

Copley Society, gift to, by Arthur A. Carey, 
Boston, Mass., $20,000. 

Cotton, George A., Philadelphia, Pa., gift to 
charity, $35,000; gift to Temple College, $10,- 
000. 


Crane, Thomas, heirs of, gift and library to 
Quincy, Mass., $10,000. 

Crane, Zena, Dalton, Mass., gift to Peary Ex- 
pedition, $10,000. 

Crawford, Alexander, Philadelphia, Pa., gift to 
charity, $18,300. 

Crozer Theological Seminary, gift to, by Sam- 
tel A. Crozer, Chester, Pa., $10,000. 
Ree G. A., Philadelphia, Pa., gift to charity 

,000. 
Cudahy, Michael, Chicago, Ill., gift to church, 
000 


Cumming, Peter, New York, gift to charity, 
$60,000. 

Cunningham, Thomas, New York, gift to chari- 
ty, $63,000. 

Currier, B. W., Lynn, Mass., gift to charity, 
$20,000. 

Curtis, T. W., New York, gift to school at 
Sheffield, Mass., $5,000. 

Cutter, Bloodgood, Hempstead, L. I., gift to 
American Bible Society, $665,000. 

Dartmouth College, gift by John Ordonaux, 


$30,000. 
Pa., gift to 


Dauberspeck, Philip, 
church, $5,000. 

Davenport, Cyrus B., New York, gift to church, 
$11,000. 

Deaconess’ Hospital, Denver, .Col., gift by vari- 
ous donors, $50,000. 

Deering, William, Evanston, IIl., gift to Maine 
General Hospital, $25,000. 

Deering, William, Chicago, IIl., gift to Y. M. 
C. A., $10,000. 

Denison University, gift by John T. Newton, 
Toledo, O., $50,000. 

De Vinney, Elizabeth L., Glendale, Mo., gift 
to charity, $11,000; gift to Woman’s College, 
Baltimore, $10,000. 


Butler, 
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Dodge, Miss Grace, New York, gift to Ameri- 
can College for Girls at Constantinople, $10,000. 

Donnelly, Patrick, Arlington, Mass., gift to 
charity, $5,100. 

Donovan, Catherine, New York, gift to church, 
$20,000. 

Douglas, W. L., Brockton, Mass., gift to char- 
ity, $10,000. 

Drake, George S., St. Louis, Mo., gift to char- 
ity, $12,000; gift to church, $7,500. 

Drown, A. M., San Francisco, Cal., gift to 
church, $50,000. - 

Dulany, W. H., Hannibal, Mo., gift to charity, 
$10,000. 

Earhart, W. J., Philadelphia, Pa., gift to char- 
ity, $25,000. 

Early, Sarah L., Philadelphia, Pa., gift to 
charity, $10,000. 

Eastman, Jane, Manchester, N. H., gift to 
charity, $5,000. 

East Orange, N. J., library by Andrew Car- 
negie, $19,000. 

Edson, Mary, Lowell, Mass., gift to charity, 
$20,000. 

Elmendorf, Joachim, New York, gift to church, 
$5,000. 

Elve, Cyrus D., Philadelphia, Pa., gift to 
Temple University, $5,000. 

Ely, Smith, New York, gift to Sunday School 
Union, $50,000. 

Emery, Mary W., Cincinnati, Ohio, gift to 
Ohio Mechanic Institute, $500,000. 

Emory College, gift to, by various donors, 
$100,000. - 

Enid, Okla., gift of library by Andrew Car- 
negie, $17,500. 

Erhard, Margaret, New Windsor, Md., gift to 
church, $7,000. 

Evans, Nancy D., Butler, Pa., gift to church, 
$75,000. 

Evans, W. T., Montclair, N. J., gift to charity, 
$50,000. 

Evenson, Ouden, W. Salem, Wis., gift to Nor- 
wegian Lutheran College, $40,000. 

Farwell, John V., Chicago, Ill., gift to Moody 
School, $52,000. 

Farwell, J. V. and Son, Chicago, gift to Y. M. 
C. A., $25,000. 

Fassett, Theodore 8., Buffalo, N. Y., gift to 
Y. M. C. A., $10,000. 

Fearing, Henrietta S., Newport, R. I., gift to 
charity, $10,000; gift to library, $5,000; gift to 
schools, $7,500. 

Fernie Relief Fund, gift by James J. Hill, 
New York, $5,000. 

Ferris, Mrs. C. G., Detroit, Mich., gift to 
Missionary Training School, $20,000. 

Field, Mrs. Marshall, Chicago, IIl., gift to 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra Ass’n., $5,000. 

Filbert, Annie C., Philadelphia, Pa., gift to 
church, $130,000. 

Finch, John, Oakland, Cal., gift to Gettysburg 
College, $100,000. 

Fire sufferers, gift to, by James J. Hill, St. 
Paul, Minn., $5,000; by various donors, $30,000. 

Fisk University, gift by John T. Newton, 
Toledo, O., $5,000. 

Fiske, David E., Chicago, IIl., gift to charity, 
$122,500. 

Fitzgerald, W. F., Brookline, Mass., gift to 
Boston College, $10,000. 

Flanagan, Mary., Philadelphia, Pa., gift to 
charity, $10,000. 
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Folsom, Eliza F., Exeter, N. H., gift to char- 
ity, $14,000. 

Ford, Mrs. E. L., Detroit, Mich., gift to school 
at Hazel Green, Ky., $10,000. 

Fort Sam Houston, library to, gift by citizens 
of San Antonio, Tex., $75,000. 

Fox, Virginia L. W., Washington, D. C., gift 
to church, $17,000. 

Foye, P. T., Savannah, Ga., gift to charity, 
$7,000. 

Francis, Daniel, Des Moines, Ia., gift to 
Preachers’ Aid Society, $40,000. 

Frank, Bertha R., Baltimore, gift to National 
Farm School, $10,000. 

Franklin Institute, gift of Annie W. Penfield, 
Philadelphia, Pa., $50,000. 

French, Mary D., Manchester, N. H., gift to 
church, $5,500. 

Gage, N. L., Topeka, Kansas, gift to charity, 
$20,000. 

Garmoe, Isaac, Fort Dodge, Ia., gift to Morn- 
ingside College, $25,000; gift to church, $25,000. 

George Washington University: gift to, by 
John H. Hammond, New York, $10,000; gift by 
John Ordonaux, N. Y., $5,000. 

Gettysburg College, gift to, by John E. Finch, 
Oakland, Cal., $100,000. 

Girls’ Catholic High School, Philadelphia, gift 
by unnamed donor, $100,000. 

Goeckus, Barbara H., Baltimore, Md., gift to 
charity, $10,000. 

Gould, Elizabeth, Fairview, Conn., gift to char- 
ity, $115,000. 

Gould, Helen, N. Y., gift to American College 
for Girls at Constantinople, $10,000; gift to 
American Girls School in Palestine, $6,000. 

Griffin, Walter T., Brooklyn, N. Y., gift to 
charity, $250,000. 

Gustavus Adolphus College, gift to, by Andrew 
Carnegie, $42,500. 

Hagan, Arthur, Philadelphia, gift to charity, 
$5,750. 

Hager, Lisette, Buffalo, N. Y., gift to charity, 
$62,000; gift to church, $13,000. 

Hamilton, Irenus K., Chicago, gift to charity, 
$10,000. . 

Hamilton, Samuel, Pa., gift to 
charity, $11,000. 

Hammond, John H., New York, gift to George 
Washington University, $10,000. 

Hampton Institute, gift by Alice Byington, 
Stockbridge, Mass., $360,000. 

Haner, Barbara, Lancaster, Pa., gift to char- 
ity, $5,000. 

Hardy, F. A., Chicago, Ill., gift to charity, 
$15,000. 

Harper Memorial Fund, Chicago, IIl., gift by 
various donors, $5,000. 

Harriman, Orlando, children of, gift to Colum- 
bia University, $100,000. 

Harris, Norman, W., Chicago, gift for edu- 
cational purposes, $40,000. 

Hart, James A., Wilmington, Del., gift to 
charity, $9,000. 

Harvard Music Association, gift by Julia M. 
Marsh, Boston, Mass., $50,000. 

Harvard University, gifts by Grace M. Kuhn, 
Boston, Mass., $350,000; by Lars Anderson, 
Brookline, Mass., $25,000; by George F. Park- 
man, Boston, Mass., $50,000; by Adolphus 
Busch, St. Louis, Mo., $50,000; by Caroline M. 
Barnard, Everett, Mass., $6,000; by Amy Shel- 
don, Newport, R. I., $300,000; class donation, 
$106,000. 
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Harvard University Dental School, gift to, by 
various donors, $24,000. 

Hatch, L. F., Vineland, N. J., gift to charity, 
$40,000. 

Hazel Green, Ky., gift to school by Mrs. E. L. 
Ford, $10,000. 

Head, Betsy, New York, gift to city, $187,746. 

Hebrew Institute, gifts by various donors, 
$15,000. 

Hero Fund for Great Britain, gift by Andrew 
Carnegie, $1,250,000. 

Hewitt, Frederick, New York, gift to charity, 
$245,700; to Metropolitan Museum, $1,500,000; 
to library, $30,000; to Yale University, $500,- 
000 


Hewitt, H. B., Albion, N. Y., gift to church, 
$32,000. 

Hewitt, Harriet W., Albion, N. Y., gift to 
church, $30,000. 

High School Athletic Field, Louisville, Ky., 
gift by unnamed donor, $50,000. 

Hildreth, Amelia, New York, gift to church, 
$20,000. 

Hill, James J., St. Paul, Minn., gift to fire 
sufferers, $5,000; to Wesley College, $25,000. 

Hill, James J., New York, to Fernie Relief 
Fund, $5000. 

Hills, Alfred K., New York, gift of library 
to Hudson, N. H., $20,000. 

Historical Society, gift by Annie W. Penfield, 
Phila., Pa., $50,000. 

Holman, Mrs., and sister, New York, gift 
to charity, $40,000. 

Home for Girls, gift by Jesse T. Bonney, Nor- 
folk, Va., $280,000. 

Houghteling, James L., Chicago, IIl., gift to 
Y. M. C. A., $10,000. 

Houghton, Michigan, gift of library by An- 
drew Carnegie, $15,000. 

Howard University, gift of library by <An- 
drew Carnegie, $50,000. 

Hubb, Mary L. D., Detroit, Mich, 
Mount Holyoke College, $10,000. 

Hudson, N. H., gift of library by Alfred K. 
Hills, New York, $20,000. 

Hurlsberg, Margaret E., Brooklyn, N. Y., gift 
to charity, $5,000. 

Husted, Mrs. J. H., Denver, Colo., gift to 
Yale University, $8,000. 

Hutchinson, E. H., Buffalo, N. Y., gift to char- 
ity, $10,000. 

Illinois Coilege, gift by Andrew Carnegie, N. 
Y., $75,000; by various donors, $50,000. 

Industrial Christian Alliance, gift to found 
home for unemployed, N. Y., $200,000. 

Inslee, Helen C., New York, gift to charity, 
$35,000; to church, $10,000; to museum, $10,000. 

Iowa University, gift by Otto Kunze, Iowa 
City, Ia., $10,000. 

Ives, Mary G., New Haven, Conn., gift to Yale 
University, $25,000; to charity, $13,000; to 
church, $6,000; to library, $50,000. 

James, D. W., New York, gift to Yale Uni- 
versity, $95,000; to charities, $1,405,000. 

Jeffs, Richard, Seattle, Washington, gift to 
orphan asylum, $150,000. 

Jesup, Morris K., New York, gift to American 


gift to 


Museum of Natural History, $1,000,000; 
to church, $100,000; to library, $15,000. 

Johns Hopkins University, gift by James 
Schouler, Baltimore, Md., $25,000; by Henry 
Phipps, Pittsburg, Pa., $500,000. 

Jones, Mrs. Jerome, Boston, Mass., gift to 


charity, $55,000. 
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$70,000. 

Junkins, Mary L., Newton, Mass., gift to char- 
ity, $27,000. 

Kelly, Mary M., Phila., Pa., gift to charity, 
$5000. 

Kemmerer, Sarah, Bloomington, IIl., gift to 
Y. M. C. A., $35,000. 

Kennedy, John S., New York, gift to Presby- 
terian Hospital, $1,000,000. 

Kent, Wm., Chicago, IIll., gift of 295 acres 
redwood forest to United States government, 
valued at $50,000. 

Knox College, gift to, by W. H. Browning, 
Galesburg, Ill., $100,000; by various donors, 
$140,000. 

Koering, Gregory, St. Paul, Minn., gift to 
ehurch, $19,000. 

Kuhn, Grace M., Boston, Mass., gift to Mass- 
achusetts General Hospital, $10,000; to Har- 
vard University, $175,000; to Harvard Univer- 
sity, $175,000; to charity, $10,000. 

Kunze, Otto, Iowa City, Ia., gift to Iowa Uni- 
versity, $10,000. 

Lambert, James, Phila, Pa., gift to Academy 
of Fine Arts, $50,000. 

Larimore family, Grand Forks, N. D., gift to 
Wesley College, $25,000. 

Latimer, Charles E., New York, gift to Pro- 
hivition Party, $50,000. 

Layton Art Gallery, gift to, by Charles G. 
Stark, Milwaukee, Wis., $5000. 

Leattie, Mrs. Grace, St. Louis, Mo., gift for 
preventing consumption, $200,000. 

Leonard, John, Montclair, N. J., gift to char- 
ity, $15,000. 

Lester, A. I., Port Chester, N. Y., gift to 
Y. M. C. A., $25,000. 

Levick, Henrietta W., Philadelphia, Pa., gift 
to charity, $5,000. 

Lewis, Catharine B., Buffalo, N. Y., gift to 
National Woman’s Suffrage Ass’n, $10,000. 

Lewisohn, Adolph, New York, gift to charity, 
$16,000. 

Libbey, E. D., Toledo, O., gift to Toledo Art 
Museum, $105,000. 

Lincoln College, gift to, by C. G. McKeown, 
Bloomington, IIl., $10,000. 

Little, John, Philadelphia, Pa., gift to charity, 
$9,000. 

Lombard College, gift to, by various donors, 
$100,000. 

Long Island R. R. Co., gift to Y. M. C. A.,, 
£15,000. 

Long, John, Kansas City, Mo., gift to charity, 
$20,000; to church, $10,000. 

Lowry, Anna L., Philadelphia, Pa., gift to 
charity, $533,000. 

Lunenberg, Mass., gift to library, by Caroline 
E. Watson, Boston, Mass., $10,000. 

McComb, J. S., New York, gift to Mackenzie 
School, $5,000. 

McCormick, Nettie F., and sons, Chicago, gift 
to Y. M. C. A., $50,000. 

McCurdy, Hugh, Corunna, Mich., gift to char- 
ity, $80,000. 

MacDowell Rest Home, gift by various donors, 
$28,000. 

McGrane, J. J., Brooklyn, N. Y., gift to church, 
$15,000. 

Mackay, Clarence H., New York, gift to Uni- 
versity of Nevada, $50,000; to Mackay School 
of Mines, $106,000. 

Mackenzie School, gift to, by J. S. McComb, 
New York, $5,000. 
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McKeown, C. G., Bloomington, IIl., gift to Lin- 
coln College, $10,000. 

McKnight, Sumner T., Minneapolis, Minn., 
gift to charity, $56,000. 

McLaughlin, Cecilia E., Philadelphia, gift to 
charity, $15,000. 

Maine General Hospital, gift by William Deer- 
ing, Evanston, III., $25,000. 

Mandel, Emanuel, Chicago, IIl., gift to charity, 
$5C.000. 

Manly, John W., Seattle, Wash., gift to char- 
ity, $35,000. 

Mansfield, May, New Haven, Conn., gift to 
charity, $6000. 

Marc, Theophilus W., Orange, N. J., gift to 
charity, $650,000. 

Marsh, Julia M., Boston, Mass., gift to Har- 
vard Music Ass’n, $50,000; to charity, $50,000. 

Martin, Daniel, Cincinnati, Ohio, gift to char- 
ity, $14,000. 

Maryville College, gift to, by Mrs. Wm. Thaw, 
Pittsburg, Pa., $5,000. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College, gift by 
Louisa L. Baker, Amherst, $6,000. 

Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective So- 
ciety, gift by Ivers W. Adam, $5,000. 

Massachusetts General Hospital, gift by Grace 
M. Kuhn, Boston, Mass., $10,000. 

Mather, William G., Cleveland, Ohio, gift to 
Trinity College, $5,000. 

Mayer, Levi, Philadelphia, Pa., gift to charity, 
$15,800. 

Mercer University, gift by various donors, 
$225,000. 

Metropolitan Museum, N. Y., gift by Frederick 
Hewitt, $1,500,000; by Emma A. Tillotson, New 
York, $10,000. 

Middlebury College, gift by unnamed donor, 
$30,000; by D. K. Pearsons, Chicago, IIl., $25,- 
000 


Miscellaneous: 

Unnamed donor, Boston, Mass., gift to charity, 
$15,000. 

Unnamed donor, Cambridge, Mass., gift to 
charity, $5,000. 

Unnamed donor, New York, gift to the “New 
Education,” $100,000. 

Missionary Training School, gift to, by Mrs. C. 
G. Ferris, Detroit, Mich, $20,000; by various 
donors, $11,000. 

Monahan, Patrick, Boston, Mass., gift to char- 
ity, $10,000. 

Monmouth College, gift by Jas. Patton, Chi- 
cago, II1]., $5,000. 

Montague, Peter J., Brooklyn, N. Y., gift to 
charity, $34,000. 

Moody School, gift to, by John V. Farwell, 
Chicago, II]., $52,000. : 

Moore, Mrs. John A., gift to Anglo-Ameri- 
can Hospital, Rome, $5,000. 

Morgan College, gift by Andrew Carnegie, 
$50,000. 

Morgan, J. P., Atheneum, Hartford, Conn., 
$40,000; School of Applied Design for Women, 
$25,000; to fund for purchase of Glastonbury 
Abbey, $25,000; Republican campaign fund, $25,- 
000; for rebuilding Episcopal churches in San 
Francisco, $100,000. Total, $192,500. 

Morningside College, gift by Isaac Garmoe, 
Fort Dodge, Ia., $25,000. 

Mount Hermon School, gift by Alice Bying- 
ton, Stockbridge, Mass., $25,000. 
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Mt. Holyoke College, gift by various 
donors, $14,000; by Mary L. D. Hubb, Detroit, 
Mich., $10,000. 

Muhlenberg College, by various 
$180,000; by Andrew Carnegie, $20,000. 

Museum of Art, gift by Margaret J. M. Sweat, 
to Portland, Me., $100,000. 

National Farm School, gift by Bertha R. 
Frank, Baltimore, $10,000. 

National Woman’s Suffrage Ass’n, gift by 
Catharine B. Lewis, Buffalo, N. Y., $10,000. 

Newbery College, gift by Andrew Carnegie, 
$25,000. 

Newhall, Charles H., Lynn, Maass., gift to char- 
ity, $90,000; to church, $37,000; to library, 
$5,000. 

Newton, John T., Toledo, Ohio, gift to charity, 
$163,000; to Denison University, $50,000; to 
Berea College, $20,000; to Fish University, 
$5,000. 

New York City, gift to, by Mrs. Russell Sage, 
$50,000. 

New York State Indian Museum, gift to, by 
Mrs. F. R. Thompson, $25,000. 

Nichols, Caroline, Newark, N. J., gift to char- 
ities, $7,000. 

Norris, Elizabeth, Phila., Pa., gift to church, 
$10,000; to charity, $10,000. 

Northfield Seminary, gift by Alice Byington, 
Stockbridge, Mass., $25,000. 

Northwestern University, gift to, by James 
A. Patten, Evanston, Il., $150,000; by un- 
named donor, $25,000; by unnamed donor, $250,- 
000. 

Norwegian Lutheran College, gift to, by Ou- 
den W. Evenson, Salem, Wis., $40,000. 

Norwich University, gift to, by Curtis S. 
Barrett, Stafford, Vt., $100,000. 

O’Brien, Mary, Newark, N. J., gift to church, 
$10,000. 

Ohio Mechanic Institute, gift to, by Mary W. 
Emery, Cincinnati, O., $500,000. 

Oliver, Hiram P., Bangor, Me., gift to Y. M. 
C. A., $55,000; to charity, $184,000. 

Ordonaux, John, New York, gift to George 
Washington University, $5,000; to University of 
Vermont, $10,000; to Dartmouth College, $30,- 
000; to charity, $25,000; to Trinity College, 
$10,000; to church, $12,000; to University of 
Virginia, $10,000. 

Packer Institute, gift to, by F. B. Pratt, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., $10,000. 

Parkman, George F., Boston, Mass., gift to 
Harvard University, $50,000; to Boston Athen- 
zum, $50,000; to charity, $350,000; to city for 
park improvements, $5,500,000. 

Parmenlier, Rosina M., New York, gift for a 
gir:s’ school, $10,000; to Catholic institutions, 
$100,000. 

Pastor, Antonio, New York, gift to charity, 
$10,000. 

Paterson, N. J., gift to hospital by various 
donors, $16,000. 

Patten, James A., Evanston, IIl., 
Northwestern University, $150,000. 

Patten, W. N., Boston, Mass., gift to charity, 
$5,000. 

Patton, James A., Chicago, IIl., gift to Mon- 
mouth College, $5,000. 

Payne, Oliver H., New York, gift to Univer- 
sity of Virginia, $50,000. 

Peabody, Henry W., Salem, Mass., gift to 
church, $10,000. 

Pearsons, I). K., Chicago, Ill., gift to Throop 
Institute, $25,000: to Pomona College, $25,000; 


donors, 


gift to 
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to Middlebury College, $25,000; to Beloit Col- 
lege, $25,000. 

Peary Expedition, gift to, by Zena Crane, Dal- 
ton, Mass., $10,000. 


Pentield, Annie W., Phila., Pa., gift to College 
of Physicians, $50,000; to Franklin Institute, 
$50,000; to charity, $40,000; to University of 
Pennsylvania, S5.000: to Historical Society, $50,- 
000; to library, $5,000; to Catholic High School 
for Girls, $100,000. 


Petit Palais Museum of Paris, gift by un- 
named American donor, $5,000,000. 

Petry, Ambrose, New York, gift to Roman 
Catholic Church Extension Society, $100,000. 

Phillips, C. E., Bangor, Me., gift to charity, 
$115,000. 

Phipps, Henry, Pittsburg, Pa., gift to Johns 
Hopkins University, $500,000. 

Pierce, Anna E., Malden, Mass., gift to church, 
$15,000. 

Pomona College, gift by D. K. Pearsons, Chi- 
cago, Ill., $25,000. 

Potter, Martha, Ossining, N. Y., gift to char- 
ity, $100,000. 

Pratt, F. B., Brooklyn, N. Y., gift to Packer 
Institute, $10,000. 

Preachers’ Aid Society, gift to, by Daniel 
Francis, Des Moines, Ia., $40,000. 

Prentice, Anna E., Brooklyn, N. Y., gift to 
church, $17,000; to charity, $17,000. 

Prespyterian Church, Rockaway, L. I., gift by 
Mrs. Russell Sage, New York, $250,000. 

Presbyterian Hospital, N. Y., gift by John 
Skinner, $1,000,000; by John S. Kennedy, New 
York, $1,000,000. 

Presbyterian Seminary of Kentucky, gift to, 
by J. R. Todd, Louisville, Ky., $50,000. 

Princeton University, gift to, by various 
donors, $63,470; by Mrs. Russell Sage, New 
York, $250,000; by various donors, $130,123; 
by various donors, $24,000. 

Proctor, Redfield, Burlington, Vt., gift to 
charity, $10,000. 

Prohibition Party, gift to, by Charles E. Lati- 
mer, New York, $50,000. 

Quackenbush, Mrs. E. A., New York, gift to 
church, $55,000; to charity, $20,000. 

Quincy, Mass., gift and library to, by heirs of 
Thomas Crane, $10,000. 

Rafferty, Hugh, Scipio Center, N. Y., gift to 
church, $5000. 

Red Cross Funds, gift to, by Mrs. Russell 
Sage, New York, $25,000. 

Redding College, gift to, by various donors, 
$25,000. 

Reid, Mrs. Whitelaw, gift to hospital at San 
Mateo, Cal., $10,000. 

Reilly, Bridget, Phila., Pa., gift to charity, 
$40,000. 

Relief fund for fire sufferers, Chelsea, Mass., 
$78,692; $86,482; $20,440; $8,909; $5,823; 
$142,49L 

Remidji, Minnesota, library to, by Andrew 
Carnegie, $10,000. 

Renz, Elizabeth, Phila., Pa., gift to charity, 
$9,500. 

Richmond College, gift by John D. Rockefeller, 
New York, $150,000. 

Rindge, N. H., gift to, by M. E. Converse, 
Winchendon, Mass., $10,000. 

Roach, John B., Chester, Pa., gift to charity, 
$5,000. 

Rochester Academy, Wisconsin, gift by var- 
ious donors, $40,000. 
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Rockefeller, John D., University of Chicago, 
$2,191,000; Thomas College, $60,000; Rockefel- 
ler Institute for Medical Research, $500,000; 
Tarrytown Hospital, $50,000; Italian Baptist 
Church, Providence, R. I., $4,000; Uncle Remus 
Memorial Fund, $10,000; Methodist Church 
Cleveland, O., $2,000; Richmond College, $150,- 
000; Colored Y. M. C. A., Washington, D. C., 
$25,000. 

Roebling, John A., Asheville, N. C., gift to 
church, $500,000. 

Roman Catholic Church Extension Society, 
gift by Ambrose Petry, New York, $100,000. 

Rose, Benjamin, Cleveland, O., gift to charity, 
$5,000,000. 

Russell, F. W., Pittsfield, Mass., gift to 
church, $32,000. 

Rutgers College, gifts by various donors, 
$34,000; by various donors, $14,200. 

Sag Harbor, N. Y., High School, gift by Mrs. 
Russell Sage, $10,000; of play-ground, $5,000. 

Sage, Mrs. Russell, New York, $25,000; 
high school of Sag Harbor, $10,000; Princeton 
University, $250,000; Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, $4,000; Woman’s Exchange, 
New York, $10,000; American Bible Society, 
$200,000; Pascal Institute, $2,700; playground to 
Sag Harbor, $5,000; Constitution Island to the 
United States, $175,000; United States army gym- 
nasium, $25,000; branch of Berea College, $250,000 ; 
Presbyterian Church, Far Rockaway, $250,000 ; Red 
Cross fund, $25,000; Long Island Railroad Men’s 
Y. M. C. A., $100,000; to public schools, $223,- 
000; to New York park employees, $1,935. 

Sanders, Henry M., New York, gift to Vassar 
College, $75,000. 

San Mateo, Cal., Hospital at, gift to, by Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid, $10,000. 

Saratoga, N. Y., library to, gift by George 
S. Batcheller, $100,000. 

Sayre, James R., Newark, N. J., gift to charity, 
$117,000; to church, $171,000. 

Scholes, John, Philadelphia, Pa., gift to church, 
$6,300; gift to charity, $6,150. 

Scholie, Samuel, New York, gift to charity, 

000 


School of Applied Designs for Women, gift 
by J. Pierpont Morgan, New York, $25,000. 

Schouler, James, Baltimore, Md., gift to Johns 
Hopkins University, $25,000. 

Schrader, George H. F., New York, gift to 
charity, $500,000. 

Sears. Caroline B., Boston, Mass., gift to chari- 
ty, $380,000. 

Sechrist, Albert, Denver, Colo., gift to Techni- 
cal School, $25,000. 

Seligman, Maurice, New York, gift to charity, 
$6.000. 

Shaw, Jane B., Atlantic City, N. J., gift to 
charity, $14,000; to church, $15.000. 

Shaw, Mrs. Quiney Adams, Boston, Mass., gift 
to settlement work, $2,000,000. 

Shedd, John G., Chicago, gift to Y. M. C. A., 
$100,000. 

Sheffield, Mass., gift to school, by F. W. Curtis, 
New York, $5000. 

Sheldon, Amy, Newport, R. I., gift to Harvard 
University, $300,000; to charity, $10,000; to li- 
brary, $11,000; to church, $5,000. 

Shiras, Mrs. George, Washington, D. C., gift 
to church, $10,000. 

Shoemaker, Henry F. and Ella D. P., New 
York, gift to Columbia University, $10,000. 

Shreffler, John D., Joliet, Ill., gift to church, 
$75,000. 
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Shumway, Eugenia, Polo, Ill., gift to church, 
$25,000. 

Skinner, John, New York, gift to Presbyterian 
Hospital, $1,000,000. 

Smith, Bernard, Brooklyn, N. Y., gift to 
church, $50,000. 

Smith College, gift to, by various donors, 
$50,000. 

Smith, Loyal E., Atlantic City, N. J., gift to 
charity, $750,000. 

Smith, Mary R., Philadelphia, Pa., gift to 
city, $5,000. 

mith, Mila F., Philadelphia, Pa., gift to chari- 
ty, $5,400. 

Smith, William, W., gift to charity, $3,000,000. 

Smythe, H. P., Roxbury, Mass., gift to chari- 
ty, $20,000. 

Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen, New 
York, gift to, by Andrew Carnegie, $200,000. 

Soldiers’ Memorial Building, gift by M. E. 
Converse, Winchendon, Mass., $10,000. — 

Southwestern University, gift by Wm. Allen, 
Denton, Tex., $100,000. 

Spaulding, Mrs. Keith, Chicago, IIl., gift to 
charity, $18,000. 

Stamitz, D. D., Roundhead, Ohio, gift to 
church, $20,000. 

Stark, Charles G., Milwaukee, Wis., gift to 
charity, $14,500; to church, $5,000; to Beloit 
College, $10,000, to Layton Art Gallery, $,5,000. 

Stearns, Frederick, Estate of, gift to Detroit 
Museum of Art, $5,000. 

Stevens, Mrs. F. L., New York, gift to charity, 
$106,000. 

Stevens Institute, gift to, by Andrew Carnegie, 
$10,000; by other donors, $15,200. 

Stiles, F. G., Allentown, Pa., gift to church, 
$10,000. 

St. Lawrence University, gift by E. H. Cole, 
New York, $10,000. 

Strauss, Isadore I., Richmond, Va., gift to 
charity, $6,250. 

Sunday School Union, gift by Smith Ely, 
New York, $50,000. 

Susquehanna University, gift by unnamed 
donor, $15,000. 

Suydam, Louisa, East Orange, N. J., gift to 
charity, $5,000. 

Sweat, Margaret J. M., Portland, Me., gift to 
Museum of Art, $100,000; to charity, $8,000. 

Swinson, Henry, New York, gift to charity, 
$30,000. 

Tarrytown Hospital, gift to, by J. D. Rocke- 
feller, New York, $25,000; by J. D. Rockefeller, 
New York, $25,000. 

Technical School, gift to, by Albert Sechrist, 
Denver, Colo., $25,000. 

Temple College, gift to, by George A. Cotton, 
Philadelphia, Pa., $10,000. 

Temple University, gift by Cyrus D. Elve, 
Philadelphia, Pa., $5,000. 

Thaw, Mrs. Wm., Pittsburg, Pa., gift to 
Maryville College, $5,000. 

Thiel, Emeline L., Germantown, Pa., gift to 
church, $15,000. 

Thomas College, gift by J. D. Rockefeller, 
New York, $60,000. 

Thompson, Mary A., Malden, Mass., gift to 
charity, $40,000. 

Thompson, Mrs. F. R., New York, gift to 
State Indian Museum, $25,000. 

Throop Institute, gift by D. K. Pearsons, 
Chicago, IIl., $25,000. 
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Tillotson, Emma A., New York, gift to Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, $10,000; to charity, 
$150,000. | 

Tilton, Caroline S., New Orleans, La., gift 
to church, $17,000; to charity, $20,000. 

Todd, J. R., Louisville, Ky., gift to Presby- 
terian Seminary of Kentucky, $50,000. 

Toledo Art Museum, gift by E. D. Libbey, 
Toledo, Ohio, $105,000. 

Townsend, Jane S., New York, gift to Yale 
University, $50,000. 

Trinity College, gift by John Ordonaux, New 
York, $10,000; by William G. Mather, Cleveland, 
O., £5,000. 

Tripp, A. F., Buffalo, N. Y., gift to charity, 
$5,000. 

Tucker, Winfield, New York, gift to charity, 
$75,500. 

Tufts College, gift by Caroline M. Barnard, 
Everett, Mass, $6,000; by Henry J. Braker, New 
York, $1,500,000. 

Tuskegee Institute, gift by Alice Byington, 
Stockbridge, Mass., $50,000. 

Ulmar, Catharine, New York, gift to church, 
$10,000. 

Union College, gift by various donors, $100,- 
000 


United States government, gift of 295 acres 
redwood forest, by William Kent, Chicago, IIlI., 
$50,000 ;Constitution Island to, by Mrs. Russell 
Sage, New York, $175,000. 

University of Denver, gift by Andrew Car- 
negie, $50,000. 

University of Michigan, gift to, by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Bogardus, Pellston, Mich., $30,000. 

University of Nevada, gift to, by Clarence 
H. Mackay, New York, $50,000. 

University of Pennsylvania, gift by Annie 
W. Penfield, Philadelphia, Pa., $5,000. 

University of Pittsburg, gift to, by Wallace 
Will, Pittsburg, Pa., $50,000. 

University of Rochester, N. Y., gift by 
various donors, $100,000. 

University of Vermont, gift by John Ordo- 
naux, New York, $10,000. 

University of Virginia, gift by John Ordo- 
naux, New York, $10,000; by Oliver H. Payne, 
New York. $50,000. 

University of Wisconsin, gift by various 
donors, $30,000; by W. F. Vilas, Madison, Wis., 
$3,000,000. 

Upham. Mary H., Malden, Mass., gift to 
church, $8,000. 

Upper Iowa University, 
donors, $150,000. 

Upton, Albert H., Adams, Mass., gift to 
charity, $10,000. 

Vanderbilt, Alfred G., New York, gift to 
church, $10,000. 

Vanderbilt, F. W., New York, gift to Yale 
University, $50,000. 

Van Dyke, F. C., Paterson, N. J., gift to 
charity, $10,000. 

Van Read, Anna, Reading, Pa., gift to char- 
ity, $18,000. 

Vassar College, gift by Henry M. Sanders, 
New York, $75,000. 

Vergennes, Vt., library by Wm. G. Bixby, 
Chicago, IIl., $200,000. 

Vernon, Annie, Baltimore, Md., gift to char- 
ity, $45,000. 

Vilas, W. F., Madison, Wis., gift to Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, $3,000,000. 

Vilsak, Leopold, Pittsburg, Pa., gift to char- 


gift by various 
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Walker, W. H., and family, Buffalo, N. Y., 
gift to charity, $5000. 

Warner, George W., Philadelphia, Pa., gift 
to charity, $150,000. 

Washington University, gift to, by William 
Barr, West Orange, N. J., $100,000. 

Watson, Catherine, Boston, Mass., library to 
Lunenberg, Mass., $10,000. 

Wellesley College, gift to, by various donors, 
$31,623. 

Wells College, gift by Andrew Carnegie, New 
York, $40,000. 

Wellsville, Pa., gift of school to, by Mrs. 
Richard Young, New York, $40,000. 

Wesley College, gift to, by J. J. Hill, St. 
Paul, Minn., $25,000; by Larimori family, 
Grand Forks, N. D., $25,000. 

Whitman College, gift by various donors, 
$120,000. 

Wieboldt, W. A., Chicago, gift to Y. M. C. 
A., $30,000. 

Will, Wallace, Pittsburg, Pa., gift to Uni- 
versity of Pittsburg, $50,000. 

Williams, Elizabeth C., Quincy, Mass., gift 
to charity, $5,300; to church, $9,000. 

Wilson, Henry S., New York, gift to church, 
$19,000; gift to charity, $20,000. 

Wittenberg College, gift to, by John W. 
Bookwalter, $30,000; by Andrew Carnegie, 
$5,500. 

Woman’s College, Baltimore, Md., gift to, by 
Elizabeth L. De Vinney, Glendale, Mo., $10,000. 

Woman’s Exchange, gift by Mrs. Russell 
Sage, 310,000. 

Wood, Charles E., Washington, D. C., gift 
to sanitarium, $300,000. 

Wood, Meta J. Connor, Philadelphia, Pa., 
gift to city, $20,000; to church, $12,000; to 
charity, $11,000. 

Woodcock, Mary A. A., New York, gift to 
church, $5,000; to charity, $20,000. 

Wooster University, gift by various donors, 
$375,000. 

Worthington, George, Pittsfield, Mass., gift 
to charity, $50,000. 

Wright, Henry W., Newport, N. H., gift to 
charity, $5,000. 

Wright, J. D., Worcester, 
charity, $60,000. 

Yale University, gift by D. W. James, New 
York, $95,000; by Mrs. J. H. Husted, Denver, 
Colo., $8,000; by Jane S. Townsend, New York, 
$50,000; by Frederick Hewitt, New York, $500,- 
000; additional gift, $805,000; by George B. 
Briggs, Newton, Mass., $75,000; by F. W. Van- 
derbilt, New York, $50,000. 

Y. M. C. A., gift by Hiram P. Oliver, Bangor, 
Me., $55,000; by Sarah Kemmerer, Bloomington, 
Ill., $35,000. 

Y. M. C. A., Chicago, gift by John G. Shedd, 
Chicago, $100,000; by W. A. Wieboldt, Chicago, 
$30,000; by various donors, $11,000; by various 
donors, $16,278; by various donors, $58,000; by 
William Deering, Chicago, $10,000; by James 
L. Houghteling, Chicago, $10,000; by Mrs. C. 
B. Blackstone, Chicago, $25,000; by Nettie F. 
McCormick and sons, $50,000; by J. Ogden Arm- 
our, Chicago, $25,000; by J. V. Farwell and son, 
Chicago, $25,000. 

Young, Mrs. Richard, New York, gift of 
school to Wellsville, Pa., $40,000. 


GILBERT anp ELLICEISLANDS, Two 
groups of islands in Polynesia, a British protec- 
torate. Area, 180 square miles; population, 30,300 


Mass., gift to 


DANIEL COIT GILMAN 


GILBERT ISLANDS 


(300 Europeans). On Ocean and Pleasant is- 
lands, in the Gilbert group, are phosphate de- 
posits estimated at 50,000,000 tons and _ con- 
trolled by a London company. Chinese, Japa- 
nese, and natives are employed in working 
them. The annual shipment of phosphates is 
from 250,000 to 300,000 tons, of which 100,000 
tons go to Japan, 80,000 to Australia, and the 
remainder to Europe. Copra is another im- 
portant export. The Resident Commissioner in 
1908 was W. Telfer Campbell. 


GILMAN, Danret Corr. An American edu- 
cator, died on Oct. 13, 1908. He was born in 
Norwich, Conn., on July 6, 1831, graduated at 
Yale in 1852, continued his studies there for a 
time and then in Berlin and Cambridge. He 
was librarian and secretary of Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, at Yale, and professor of physical 
and political geography there, from 1856 to 
1872, and president of the University of Cali- 
fornia from 1872 to 1875, when he was chosen 
first president of Johns Hopkins University, of 
which he took charge in the following year. 
In this position he remained until 1901, when 
he resigned, having meanwhile done much to- 
ward establishing the institution upon a firm 
foundation by selecting for its faculty either 
men of widely recognized ability, or younger 
professors who have since fully justified the 
wisdom of his selection. Among such men were 
Professor Gildersleeve, for the Latin and Greek 
department; William Keith Brooks (q. v.), the 
biologist; Henry A. Rowland, the physicist; 
Ira Remsen, the chemist, and James J. Syl- 
vester, the mathematician. Dr. Gilman also 
had an active part in the organization of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. He was also first 
president of the Carnegie Institution, and 
served in that capacity from 1901 to 1904. 
Dr. Gilman was one of the original trustees 
of the John F. Slater Fund, a trustee and vice- 
president of Peabody Educational Fund, and a 
trustee of the General Education Board. He 
was appointed by President Cleveland in 1896 
a member of the United States Commission on 
the boundary line between Venezuela and Brit- 
ish Guiana, and in the following year was a 
member of the commission which drafted a 
new charter for the city of Baltimore. From 
1901 to 1907 he was president of the National 
Civil Service Reform League, succeeding Carl 
Schurz, and in 1908 he was chosen one of the 
trustees of the Russell Sage Foundation, estab- 
lished by Mrs. Sage, with an endowment of 
$10,000,000. In 1900 he became one of the three 
editors of the New International Encyclopedia. 
He had published Life of James Monroe (1883), 
in the “American Statesman Series”; Univer- 
sity Problems (1888); Life of James D. Dana 
(1899), and Launching a University (1906). 


GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY IN AMER- 
ICA. An organization of the women of tne 
Protestant Episcopal Church, founded in 1877. 
It bands in one society church women as asso- 
clates, and young women as members for mutual 
help, religious and secular. The society is in 
affiliation with a similar association in Eng- 
land, founded in 1875. It has extended all over 
the United States, and had in 1908 about 600 
branches with a membership of 34,000 women 
and girls. The president is Miss Mary A. L. 
Neilson, of Philadelphia, and the secretary, 
Miss Eve Alexander, of Baltimore, Md. 
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GLANDERS 1x Man. Acute glanders in 
the human subject is looked upon as a rare 
disease, usually contracted by men having to 
do with horses—coachmen, soldiers, veterinar- 
ians, farmers, etc. Several fatal cases among 
laboratory workers occurring during the year 
1908 served to direct attention to this gruesome 
and fatal disease. The malady is an infection 
by the Bacillus malleus, and is characterized by 
the appearance of nodular foci of inflammation 
in the skin, muscles and lungs. It was first 
described in the fourth century, by Hecker, 
under the name of “malleus.” Royer, in 1837, 
described the human infection, and in 1840 the 
contagiousness of the disease was established by 
animal inoculation. The acute form is generally 
fatal; in the chronic form the mortality is 
40 to 50 per cent. Infection is believed to take 
place through the nasal mucous membrane, the ba- 
cillus having extraordinary penetrative powers, 
and resisting desiccation for a long period. 


GLASS, Henry. An American rear-admi- 
ral, died at Paso Robles, California, Sept. 1, 
1908. He was born on Jan. 7, 1844, at Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., graduated at the Naval Academy 
in 1863, and served until the end of the Civil 
War in the South Atlantic Blockading Squad- 
ron, taking part in several engagements in 
Charleston Harbor and along the South Caro- 
lina coast. He had reached the rank of captain 
at the beginning of the Spanish War and was 
assigned to command the Charleston, then at 
the Mare Island Navy Yard, San Francisco. 
He convoyed the first expedition of troops from 
San Francisco to Manila, capturing the island 
of Guam on the way, and took part in the bom- 
bardment, resulting in the surrender of Manila, 
Aug. 13, 1898. He became rear-admiral in 1901 
and retired in 1906. 


GOLD. The output of gold in the United 
States during 1908 not only exceeded that of 
1907 by 6.5 per cent., but was the largest 
annual production ever recorded, amounting to 
$96,313,300, as compared with $90,435,700 in 
1907, and $94,373,800 in 1906, which year 
hitherto had held the record for the greatest 
production. The gold production for the United 
States is given in the accompanying table, the 
statistics for 1908 being the preliminary esti- 
mates of the Director of the Mint. South Da- 
kota, Alaska, California, and Colorado showed 
large increases, ranging from $2,000,000 to $3,- 
600,000. The estimates for Utah indicated a 
decrease of about $1,200,000; for Nevada a de- 
crease of $3,300,000. The production of Mon- 
tana, Arizona, Idaho, Oregon, and other silver- 
producing States remained approximately sta- 
tionary. The production from the Philippine 
Islands showed a gratifying increase, the esti- 
mate of the mint being $306,708, against $78,- 
700 in 1907. This amount, while not large, 
seemed to indicate that mining gradually is 
being established in these islands on a firm 
basis. As part of the Philippine gold does not 
reach the United States mints, the showing for 
the year was probably even better than the 
figures indicated. Most of the gold was re- 
covered by quartz mining in Benguet and by 
dredging operations in Paracale. 

In the year’1908, six States, Colorado, Alaska, 
California, Nevada, South Dakota and Utah. 
each of which for 1907 or 1908, had a production 
of $5,000,000, or over, supplied 90.4 per cent. of 
the total production as given in the accompany- 


GOLD 


ing table, while, in addition, there were four 
other States, Montana, Arizona, Idaho and Ore- 
gon, which produced over $1,000,000 each in 
1908. No other State reached a total as high 
as $250,000. Recent attempts to increase the 
output of mines in Alabama and North Carolina 
did not show any striking results, while from 
Porto Rico the return was inconsiderable. 

The gold-mining industry of the United States 
had a successful and prosperous year in 1908, in 
spite of many adverse conditions of trade and 
finance. The immediate causes operating to in- 
crease the output were, in part, the removal of 
certain abnormal features tending to depress the 
production in 1907, such as the partial closing 
of the Homestake mine in the Black Hills of 
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South Dakota and the labor difficulties in the 
Mother Lode counties of California. 

To some degree the increased production of 
gold is also indirectly due to the closing of many 
mines in the base metal camps. A _ tendency 
toward increased production by small operators 
was noted as early as the last months of 1907 
and continued through 1908. 

The depression in the base-metal industries 
did not affect the gold production vo any consid- 
erable degree, for She total base-metal ores con- 
tribute only from 9 to 10 per cent. of the normal 
gold output of the country. The gold from cop- 
per ores suffered little reduction, but the small 
amounts contributed from lead and zine ores 
were much reduced. 


PRODUCTION oF [GOLD IN THE UNITED StaTEs, 1906-1908. 
(The value of gold is $20.67 per ounce) 


1906 (a) | 1907 (b) | 1908 (b) 
| | | 
Fine oz. | Value Fine oz. | Value | Fine oz. Value 
i ; 
PIRDAME. cidcrwes sais delet bekbese ab ae 1,747 | . 35,900 1,325 7-400) cit aeen cade 43,686 
PRIGGEDN TS oss obo 5 '0'64040eab@eceons eee. 6sees 1,028,113 21,251,100 894,424 18,489,400]... ceccccces 20,930,784 
FPIRGGG Si tek wed eau kt bacltke <h cleive 26 G8 155,965 | 3.223.800 128,871 2 O64 O00! ccewacessaa 2.345.308 
ESONOTRGO ac ees ch Ps Ese Ob eee eee ees 901,495 18,633,900 815,288 16. DEO SORT oo on oS 19.581.570 
COMIOFEUR sawe des chs es kubacaaed aes abeie'éc 1,101,655 22,771,200) 1,010,921 20,897,600 |... ccecscces 22,811,784 
GeCOTTIN 6.00506 bad medlse 66 b ee orp meere es 3,106 64,200) 3,135 | G4. S00" | sceconcesde 48.918 
RGGNOS 5 o. 20 cheats Ve DURES SRE SP wee@arca 52,912 1,093,700) 60,754 Bd) ee 1,450,830 
DEIOCHSURID s:0's a diese bono dk ae OC ard ele webs e tekboaceii Lp kane telelVansasauceds Legaeestoods sleccuwetsqune 198 
PERSUISOG oa wi6vie 2 daa Dh eee WAM en oe o.e dW ries atenabvecws fe). “Kastsconvevs 1odsaeneeebeallseopucegncon 20 
DAAPROTR Scala es dn oe Peale mare ees een leseassoevenn fa set hn te babacwe tic heutelasacived fukehs 6pauuee 1,26 
MAG CROR oe ss'va cid ba. toes etek Pawan cbbdedion 221,858 4,585,800] 167,987 | BS SIE GOOL. ccicscoscnw Leeehenicle 
TWO s Wcaks.ciute bake Meta Weecats «i tubaas 474,881 9,815,800 745,507 15,411,000 |. .s.cccnccede 3,322,551 
NEW TIRIPBILEs.s cis p ar Ode b sleeved sate lassseuscioe&’ [03604600 vee" el pvocataes tas reese, Pais 12,090,218 
PUBUE TRORICO a wre ace 0S) Sp bid awk eh wiak Oe nie 12,381 255,900 15,964 | S90 O00 Ts cha aie xan 2 306 
PEOCEH CASOIIOGE 62 c wes & trate wae sha bwene ae 5,931 122,600 3,807 78,700 330,000 240,756 
RPICMOU Ti al Dueds cbweeknee sade tu bets es 66,278 1,369,900 59,124 1,222,200 78,700 85,314 
Philippine RIBOSE Ss 5 oad a ds. erie o0 Vee Wie es ahncwedbeaced lekwewesacnst 3,130 OS AN atceese meets 1,119,528 
POCO LRICOG. Ab oR ile pistes CMASN theese anne a locas ah awe tan ¥f 58 LAO | ovevsasamtiens) by oc ueeeeaes 
SHIEH CCRT ORS 5 6:0 nisis.o ute eis 530 0d exe 6000" 3,609 74,600 2,811 (|) ee 58.338 
MOMtt LISROUNs scree uscd antec lobe Sects act 300,078 6,822,700 200,185 4,138,200). ccccccvces 7,690,204 
A PEMCRSEO SE 6.5 Kobus bia wks cadweuaed ek om@aldbewekecewet (c) 184 B,0UU | ncvcccsevace 3.186 
KORE ace aed ab we'd werk OAs. © 8.05.4 Tale’a Bos awe Lodeanees couse (c) 48 LAMDD ts dulneewetene 545 
MICME oo dart buts lene dala Reales eebaties 250,227 5,172,200 247,758 5,121,600)... 2.00 3,930,290 
MENON cafe ataaneeeealetabaclaakreeaes ee a ie ee CON! Viscteaeid ars mesh banl saceecercee 1.321 
OY MID IEEIRCISED couse % Gia annie Corb are. aro Rake PYee eo OS 17,155 | 352,600 402 | | i a 222,189 
WY FOIE, ste ake b asic dle Van abet Oebvelc@e ales 1,277 26,400 12,689 262,300 1.773 
SEE SURO i ix. vce eo cud Cece b Uareeha mee 20,770 429.100 455 9,400 |, os vasceeceua 19,936 
] = ———— 
| ~~ | 
TOM cc0s2s ca cicebecn dees naleaee 4.648.385 | $96,101,400] 4,374,827 | $90,435,700] 90,435,700 | 96,005,406 
. ] 
(a) Mineral Industry, Vol. XV. (b) U. S. Geological Survey and Director of the Mint. (c) Included in 


other States. 


In the year 1908, the exports of gold from the 
United States amounted to $81,215,456, and ex- 
ceeded the imports by $30,969,357; whereas in 
1907, the excess of imports over exports was $88,- 
182,391, occasioned by the large amounts bor- 
rowed in the financial crisis of November and 
December of that year, which, in part, were re- 
paid during 1908. In Great Britain also the 
same relative movement occurred in the two 
years and the excess of exports in 1908 was 
occasioned largely by loans to France, which 
eountry in both years was engaged in accumu- 
lating gold to secure their reserves. The exports 
of gold were £46,145,314, as compared with £57,- 
088,547 in 1907. The imports in 1908 were 
£49,969,099, and in 1907 £50,866,009. The ex- 
-cess of exports in 1908 was £3,823,785 and of im- 
ports in 1907 £6,222,538. In Germany the ex- 
cess of imports ($91,028,000) was $76,843,000, 
as against $5.060,000 excess of exports ($55,- 
450,000) in 1907. 

The output of the gold mines of the world in 


1908 showed a substantial increase over that of 


a Gold value, $20.671834625323 per fine ounce. 


1907, practically all the gold-producing states 
having increases, with the exception of those of 
Australasia, where a decrease of about $1,500,- 
000 was noted. This is shown in the following 
table of approximate production, given in the 
annual statistical review of The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (New York, Jan. 9, 1909). 


GOLD PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD. 


B 


| 1907. | 1 


United States.........ccccceces - | $90,435,700 | $96,313,000 
Transvaal, 2csiiscveuseescdaveuts 183,352,381 | 145,500,000 
Australasia ........ soesewaees vee 75,849,349 74,296,000 
Russia ..........0006 sbene ati a 26,578,253 27,500,000 
Mexico ........e.e00. Cee caress 17,820,000 18,750,000 
Canada: < sesssetevsees cues Savoae ‘ 8,264,765 9,350,000 
Rhodesia ..........cscccees Sees 266,845 13,288,000 
British India..........sce0- Pear 10,857,648 10,925.000 
West Africa easnneneecne SCeoeccnsseos 627,970 5,800,000 
China, Japan and Korea....... 10,403,378 | 10,600,000 
Other countries.......cceoccece 23,336,836 | 24,000,000 

"T Otel is Geiser haecuse es teeess ea ere 
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TaBLE JI. Worxp’s GOLD PRODUCTION, 1904-1907. 
(The value of gold is $20.67 per ounce.) 


1905 


1906 


1907 


| 
Oz. fine Value Oz. fine | Value Oz. fine Value 
| 
| | 
North America— | | 
United Stated. ocicic cdcccsceccsecssgeateen | 4,265,742 | $ 88,180,700 4,565,333 | $ 94,373,800 4,315,081 | $ 90,435,700 
Cotas 22 o-Ga sn arauncadt Src bhantevsnseeteces 700,863 | 14,486,833 581,709 | 12,023,932 399,844 | 8,264,765 
Newfoundland TTETETTUPTEUrELeT ie es 4,550 94,049 4.475 99 Siw) 4.315 | 89,191 
MECKICO. cc ccsccccccccescccsseesecce : 779,181 16,107,100 805,000 | 16,639,350 862.119 | 17,820,000 
Central AMICTiCR. «ccc ccccccccccscecccseses 73,212 1,513,400 58,321 | 1,208,500 63,328 1,310,000 
South America— 
AVOORUNE cs ccccbemaweneschlewetetsdosbeues 446 9 200 73 15,100 73 15,100 
BAHOM ods fortbedd cadadodsnaab Oexwiavwabee 147 | 3,000 1,064 | 22 000 1,209 25,000 
BLOT oc ncocewccc.osb 06 66 os0b0n S0e0ec e900 117,396 | 2.426.575 | 120,948 | 2 500,000 146,218 | 3,022,326 
CIE. ccvtsdcoeewaansbanesnacsicidesehecaaent 30,812 | 636,900 {0.963 | 640.000 83 624 695.000 
CAs BaR ck osc caweicssé 6a Caco ncusgrealicese 95,513 1,974,400 95,791 | 1,908,000 96,517 1,995,000 
BOURIMIE nid waka Puen scenes Vetere cedics 6,430 | 132,900 6,430 | 132.900 6,193 | 128.000 
Cictisieete CEAPIEION Pecuinded ciunednbenbewan ets 82,300 | 1,701,141) 79,682 | 1,647,031 66,803 1,381,797 
Getana: CDGteR } <a iies ca cccces cc 0:6.2%:050%00% 34,442 | 711,916 38,162 788,820 34,883 | 721,031 
Coetee® CR Pev ) < 0. ck coves aeeueedcbien cess 86,532 | 1,788,800 | 78,028 1,612,863 74,427 1,538,406 
POPS ce sec teeris cae aSn sie tabewareenGeahies 17,406 | 359,782 | 17,900 | 370,000 18,500 382,395 
LIFES so. ds Sa dGacchh 87.5045 FESS ERE ERTS OO 1,227 | 25,368 1,210 | 925, 000 1.210 25, 000 
VWersrelhe seca suse cok aecaeescasbtacrkayee.s 14,512 | 300,000 14.998 | 310,000 14,271 995.000 
Europe— 
PUATIE- Coctcacvaseesdunédweishecéaceauhess 2,283 | 47,190 | 2,225 | 46,000 | 2,254 | 46,590 
VON so05s dav capes eScckserwasasene ss aaa | séslmeninasl Dep eee ls anpieme ewes: 1&8 ob blac ba 46,296 956,952 
PR eee tat ere ee eerie one 117,949 2,438,006 | 117,078 | 2,423,000 119,598 | 2,472,090 
Germany 5 ane cha Sout hacen er awswae i onecer 126,446 | 2,613,639 | 135,094 | 2 792,439 | 150,526 3,111,372 
Sy See error ea te Pere ee Poe $25 6,718 | 319 6,600 322 | 6.645 
POOTOEV kc scs sesh edie iesesb3clentereeesinas 350 | 7,234 | 387 | 8.000 387 | 8.000 
PUNE a culG me Reda cu cea towel eabanrnetcge’ 40 827 | 48 1,000 48 1,000 
eR SN Coe sca hd tdct aster seaakeeies 1,063,883 | 22,197,155) 1,087,056 | 22.469.432| 1,282 934 | 26,578,253 
S pain TUCO LETC PTIOCK UT CTI a a ee 257 5,316) 266 5,500 | 322 6.645 
PONIES «aia cis wale leone obke ab Sena sele'es 1,958 | 42,235 1,984 41.000 | 1,929 | 29 872 
DUNG 62 os ce pbaeedaveseunepenese Veda ceats 1,400 | 29,000 | 1,403 29 000 | 1,447 | 29,909 
FRAT RMON 65 ao ore Sanedadens e008 t08R8 13,584 280,781 12,849 266,500 1,891 | 89, O87 
Africa— 
eT SCPE TT ETT P Peer cet Te 66,258 1,369,553 56,585 | 1,169,608 54,012 1,116,428 
MROOCSIO LY  icuvlide cS etariaetivedatwate dnt 348,518 7,203,865 | {79.089 9.902.873 545,082 | 11,266,845 
RURMNONG i capetahthsnaewevsay anaieed tex Wane 4,897,221 | 101,225,558 », 786,617 119,609,373 6,451,494 133,352,381 
WROOe CBR a osc c.cins sl eb balclevcweamese seans 165,844 3,427,995 199,432 4.122 260 272,277 | 5,627,970 
Asia— | 
Borneo (British)..........e0. paapeee suleaceh 42,745 | 883,539 | 42.332 895,000 42,332 $75,000 
RGN: cade d aa 6060 sled cael ewer ed ohetevicc eae | 85,918 | 1,776,100 | 217,688 | 4,500,000 | 217,688 4,500,000 
} 
East Indies— | 
East Indies (Dutch).........00. piaatan weal 68,526 | 1,414,500 55,636 1.150.000 60,234 1,245,000 
RUCHED CAESAR REED ss bn no WG b wave Giese Salona 576,889 11,924,308 533,658 11,030,711 p24 ,995 10,857,648 
JBPRM. cocccceccvercdcsoccecsccscceccseeces 161,105 | 3,330,300] 169,747 | 4,500,000 164,753 3,403,378 
DICE. catucewicsanecseanicds Rebeka e Ren Rene 58,055 | 1,200,000 | 120,948 2,500,001 120,948 2,500,000 
| | . 
Mal > pee } 
Penineule. sé6as6 cokéce Sevakeisseaawecsekes 18,990 92,522 | 16,933 1,000 | 15,627 325,000 
MODETSINGIE v6 Cia p wha wachhas des aeteae esses 159,220 85,970,779 984,538 82.358, 207 3,669,636 75,849,349 
VRRET COMDETICS sesso ok 26G5 106565 5060105 42,570 72,570 72,570 1,500,000 72,570 1,500,000 
ROCA fos Ndinwice be aviescestaune lotetemes 18,360,940 | $378,411,754 19,504,407 | $405,060,969 19,958,764 | $413,793,125 
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GOLD COAST. A British colony in West 
Africa, on the Gulf of Guinea Area, including 
Ashanti (q. v.), 119,260 square miles; populaz 
tion (1906), 1,696,965. The largest towns are 
Accra, the capital, 14,842 inhabitants; Cape 
Coast Castle, 28,948; Ada, 13,240. In 1907 
gold mining yielded 273,898 ounces. valued at 
£1,163,517, to which Ashanti contributed £329,- 
892, while the gold obtained by dredging was 
valued at £56,774. The production of cacao in 
1907 was 21,744,000 pounds. The export of cot- 
ton in 1907 was 56,088 pounds. The imports in 
1907, including specie, amounted to £2,366,195 
(£1,758,315 from Great Britain) ; the exports, £2, 
041,674 (£1,945,626 to Great Britain). The prin- 
cipal imports were: Cotton goods, £508,754; 
machinery, £161,798; spirits, £133,500; wearing 
apparel, £82,070; provisions, £88,120; hardware, 


£54,113; coal, £36,881; building materials, £32,- tournaments. 


520. The principal exports were: Cacao, £515,- 


089; gold, 


164,676; lumber, £169,458; 
822; palm-oil, £119,468; rubber, £333,120; cola 


nuts, £78,901. 


gold dust, and gold concentrates, £1,- 
palm-kernels, £101,- 


The government railway from 


Secondi, on the coast, to Kumassi is 168 miles 
long. The telegraphs have a length of over 1128 


miles. 


The revenue and expenditure in 1907 


were £708,718 and £617,124 respectively. The 
Governor in 1908 was Sir John Pickersgill 


Roger. 


GOLF. 


He was victorious in the national 


Jerome D. Travers, for the second 
successive year, won the highest golf honors. 


amateur 


championships at Garden City and in the New 
Jersey championships at Englewood, and also 
won the Huntington and Morris County open 


In the national championship 


GOLF 


tournament he defeated Max Behr, 8 up and 7 
to play, and in the New Jersey championships 
defeated Behr, who was again runner-up, 11 up 
and 9 to play. Travers, however, lost to C. 
H. Seeley in the final round for the Metropoli- 
tan championship, after being 6 up at the end 
of the first round. The women’s national cham- 
pionship was won by Miss Kate C. Harley, of 
Fall River, with Mrs. T. H. Polhemus, of 
Staten Island, as runner-up. The fourteenth 
annual open championship tournament of the 
United States Association resulted in a tie be- 
tween F. McLeod and W. Smith. In the 18- 
hele play-off, McLeod won by the score of 77 to 
83. Other important tournaments, held in the 
United States, and their winners were: Metro- 
politan Open, at Baltusrol, J. Hobens; Western 
Open, at St. Louis, W. Anderson; Western Ama- 
teur Championship, at Rock Island, M. E. 
Phelps; Southern Amateur Championship, at 
Memphis, N. Whitney; Middle Atlantic States 
Championship, at Washington, F. O. Korstman; 
Eastern Professional Championship, at Fox 
Hills, Isaac Mackie. 

The British open professional championship 
was won, for the fourth time since 1900, by 
James Braid, who made the record score of 29] 
for four rounds. Other foreign tournaments 
and their winners were: French Championship, 
at Versailles, J. H. Taylor; German Cham- 
pionship, at Berlin, A. Gordon; Irish Cham- 
pionship, at Newcastle, J. F. Mitchell. 

The intercollegiate championship tournament, 
held at Brae Burn, Boston, was won by the 
Yale team, which defeated Harvard in the finals 
by the score of 14 to 9. The individual cham- 
pionship was won by H. H. Wilder, of Harvard, 
by defeating T. Briggs, 6 up and 5 to play. In 
the annual dual tournament between Princeton 
and Williams, the latter was successful by a 
score of 10 to 4. 


GOMEZ, Jost Micuvet President of Cuba. 
See CUBA. : 


GORE, ‘'Homas Pryor, United States Sena- 
tor (Democrat), from Oklahoma. He was born 
in Webster County, Miss., on Dec. 10, 1870. At 
an early age, through accidents, he became to- 
tally blind. He graduated at the Walthall 
Normal School, Miss., in 1890, and from 
the law department of Cumberland Univer- 
sity in 1892; and was admitted to the 
bar. He practised law for a time in Mis- 
sissippi, and in 1895 moved to Texas. In 1896 
he was delegate to the National Convention of 
the Populist Party, and in 1898 was defeated 
for Congress as a candidate of that party. He 
became identified with the Democratic party in 
1899 and two years later moved to Oklahoma. 
From 1902 to 1905 he was a member of the 
Territorial Council. In Nov., 1907, he was 
appointed United States Senator by the Gov- 
ernor, and the following month was elected to 
that office by the Legislature for the term ex- 
piring Mar. 3, 1909. In 1908 he was re-elected 
for the term expiring Mar. 3, 1915. As Senator 
in May, 1908, he took an active part in the fili- 
buster against the passage of the Aldrich-Vree- 
land currency bill. 


GOSCHEN, Sm Wriuiram Epwarp. A Brit- 
ish diplomat, appointed ambassador to Berlin, 
to take effect in Oct., 1908. He was born on 
July 8, 1847, was educated at Rugby and Ox- 
ford, and entered the diplomatic service in 
1869. He served as attaché at Madrid in 1870, 
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and became third secretary there in 1873; 
became a member of the legation at Paris in 
1875; was second secretary at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1877; and in 1880 was a member of 
George Joachim Goschen’s special embassy to 
Constantinople, where he became second secre- 
tary in 1881. After serving as secretary at 
Pekin (1885), at Copenhagen (1888), and at 
Lisbon (1890), he became secretary of the em- 
bassy at Washington in 1893, and then at St. 
Petersburg (1894), where he acted as minister 
plenipotentiary during the absence of the am- 
bassador. He was envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary at Belgrade in 1898- 
1900, and at Copenhagen in 1900-1905, when he 
became ambassador to Vienna, where he re- 
mained until appointed to Berlin. 


GRADES FOR COTTON. See Corron. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. See AGRICULTURE. 


GRAVES, Joun Tempre. An American 
journalist, vice-presidential candidate of the In- 
dependence Party in 1908. He was born at 
Abbeville, S. C., on Nov. 9, 1856, and graduated 
at the University of Georgia in 1875. He was 
editor of the Daily Florida Union, Jacksonville 
(1881-83); of the Atlanta Daily Journal 
(1887-88) ; and of the Tribune of Rome (1888- 
90). In 1884 he was elector-at-large on the 
Florida Democratic ticket, and in 1888 was a 
successful candidate for the same office in Geor- 
gia. He became editor-in-chief of the Atlanta 
Daily Georgian in 1905 and since 1907 has been 
the editor of the New York American. In 
July, 1908, he was nominated for vice-president 
by the Independence Party. Mr. Graves is 
widely known as a public speaker, and is the 
author of History of Florida of To-Day; His- 
tory of Colleton, 8. C.; and Twelve Standard 
Lectures. 


GREAT BRITAIN. The area and popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland in 1901 ana 1908 were as follows, 
by subdivisions: 


2 

o iS 

a -- 

;8 =3 E 

oo 3o s3 

fe on 2S 

< ee Xs 

| | 
England and Wales....| 58,324 |32,527,843 135,348,780 
Scotland ........se0s-+-| 30,405 | 4,472,103 | 4,826,587 
Treland .....ccccscscces 32,360 | 4,458,775 | 4,826,587 
Isle of Man ........-. 227 64,752 | 3 ...... 
Channel Islands ...... 75 95,718 | 3 ...... 
Army, navy, and mer- 

chant seamen abroad]...... 367,736 | ...... 


TOtAl:  -sisevilcssiaes as i 976,927 aoe 


In 1901 the population to the square mile in 
England was 436.7; in Wales, 195.5; in Scot- 
land, 150.1; in Ireland, 136.7. The percentage 
of the population living in the various divisions 
of the United Kingdom in 1901 was as follows: 
England, 74.1; Wales, 4.1; Scotland, 10.8; Ire- 
land, 10.7. The percentage of the population 
living in Ireland decreased from 23.7, in 1851, 
while that of England increased from 61.0 in 
1851. 

The births, deaths, and marriages in 1907 
were as follows: 
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Births | Deaths | Marriages 
Rate Rate Rate 
per 1000 per 1000 per 1000 
Number ot popu: Number ot ooous Number of Popu- 
lation lation lation 
England and Wales .............--+- 917,636 26.3 524,311 15.0 276,031 15.8 
SCOtUand: x cscckod 045.0546 5 c8es bees eens 128,789 27.0 77,267 16.2 33,260 13.9 
Tre land oococ ise Gece ee seers Rae eek ona es 101,563 23.2 77,410 17.7 22,122 10.1 
United Kingdom ............esseeeeee 1,147,988 26.0 678,988 15.4 331,413 15.0 


The number of emigrants in 1907 was the 
highest yet recorded. Taking the passengers 
to and from non-European countries, those out- 
ward bound numbered 634,949, while those in- 
ward bound numbered 293,633, giving a balance 
of 341,316 out-going passengers. This figure 
roughly represents the number of actual emi- 
grants. The number of British and Irish emi- 
grants was 235,092, and of foreign emigrants, 
109,857. Of the former, 131,433 sailed for 
other parts of the British empire, 117,525 going 
to Canada alone, while the number going to foreign 
countries was 103,659 (99,944 to the United 
States). As regards passengers to and from 
European countries, there was a balance in- 
ward of 113,385, the incoming passengers num- 
bering 949,379, and the outgoing passengers, 
835,994. 

The estimated population of the principal 
cities in England and Wales in 1907 was: Lon- 
don, 4,758,218 (Greater London, 7,217,941) ; 
Liverpool, 746,144; Manchester, 643,148; Birm- 
ingham, 553,155; Sheffield, 455,453; Bristol, 
367,979; Bradford, 290,323; West Ham, 308,284; 
Hull, 266,762; Nottingham, 257,489; Salford, 
276,670; Newcastle on Tyne, 272,669; Leicester, 
936,124; and in Scotland: Glasgow, 847,584; 
Edinburgh, 345,747; Aberdeen, 174,579; Dun- 
dee, 165,748. The population of Dublin and Bel- 
fast, Ireland, in 1901, was 296,638 and 349,180 
respectively. 

Pustic EpucaTion. Elementary education 18 
compulsory in England and Scotland for the age 
period from 5 to 14, but total or partial exemp- 
tion may be secured at the age of 11 in England 
and of 12 in Scotland. The proportion of per- 
sons who were unable to write their names on 
the marriage register in England and Wales in 
1905 was 1.6 per cent. for males and 2.0 per 
cent. for females; in Scotland, in 1905, 2.17 per 
cent. for males and 1.61 per cent. for females; and 
in Ireland, in 1906, 8.6 per cent. for males and 
6.2 per cent. for females. 

The central educational authority for Eng- 
land and Wales is the Board of Education, cre- 
ated in 1899. A Welsh department of the Board 
was established in 1907. The code drawn up 
by the Welsh department provides for the teach- 
ing of the Welsh language and literature, and 
allows any of the subjects of the curriculum to 
be taught in Welsh. In 1906, local education 
authorities were given the power to provide 
meals for children attending public schools. In 
1908 the Consultative Committee of the Board 
of Education recommended the establishment of 
nursery schools for children between the ages 
of three and five. In 1907 there were in Eng- 
land and Wales 20,907 ordinary elementary 
schools (7,230 “Council,” or public, and 13,671 
“voluntary,” or sectarian), with an enrollment 
of 5,509,456, and an average attendance of 88.43 

per cent. Secondary schools in receipt of gov- 
ernment aid numbered 768 in 1907, with 116,678 


pupils. Evening schools in receipt of aid num- 
bered 5,728 in 1906, with 749,473 pupils. In 
Scotland, with an Education Department of its 
own, there were, in 1907, 3,285 elementary and 
higher grade schools in receipt of aid, with 
811,000 registered pupils and an average at- 
tendance of 711,228. There were also 772 con- 
tinuation classes, with 107,622 pupils. Second- 
ary schools under inspection numbered 109. In 
Ireland, elementary education is under the con- 
trol of Commissioners of Nationa] Education, 
under whom there were, in 1907, 8,538 ele- 
mentary schools, with an enrollment of 732,460 
pupils, and an average attendance of 485,979. 
There were 5,951 schools attended exclusively by 
pupils of one denomination, namely, 4,389 
schools with 366,473 Roman Catholic pupils, 
and 1,562 schools with 116,331 Protestant 
pupils. The funds for the maintenance of 
primary and secondary education are derived 
partly from Parliamentary grants and partly 
from local rates, endowments, subscriptions, etc. 

Besides the old universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, there are now universities at Lon- 
don, Durham, Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Sheffield, and Birmingham; the University of 
Wales; the universities of St. Andrews, Aber- 
deen, Glasgow, and Edinburgh; and Dublin 
University. In 1908 a joint committee, con- 
sisting of representatives of labor and represen- 
tatives of the University of Oxford, proposed a 
plan whereby workingmen may be enabled to 
enter Oxford and study there for a period of at 
least two years, not as candidates for the reg- 
ular degrees, but as aspirants to a diploma 
which the university may grant for proficiency 
in certain branches of knowledge. The estab- 
lishment of a Catholic teaching and degree-con- 
ferring university for Ireland was decided upon 
in 1908. See below, History. 

FISHERIES. The total value of the fish landed 
on the coasts of the United Kingdom in 19038 
was £10,897,841, against £11,686,674 in 1907. 
The following table distinguishes the coasts on 
which they were landed: 


Quantity 
Cwts. | value 


England and Wales— 


Fish, excluding shell fish} 13,270,406 | £7,739,334 
Shell fish ........ rere ee ee 93,650 
Total value ........2-| secceces £8,032,984 
Scotland— ‘ 
Fish, excluding shell fish} 8,629,968 | £2,611,492 
Shell fish ....... pis eedawel wetaees? 74,239 
Total value .........2] cccceecs £ 2,585,731 
Ireland— 
Fish, excluding shell fish 687,162 £ 261,605 
Shell fish .........ccccees VY seed esate 17,621 
Total value .......... lL. eeSuanles 


| £ 279,126 
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AGRICULTURE. The following table shows the 
acreage of crops and number of live stock in 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the United King- 
dom, in 1907: 


x 
wom 
pa 

— td 

8 Z ok: ag 
+ —_ 
gs | 3 |2038 
i -a 
G & A 53 36 
| Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 

Cultivated Area...... Aci areca acadaad 
WHORE: ess 80s eave lat 1,625,445 38,143! 1,665,017 
BAriey sss-45400200s ene 1,712,094; 170,431) 1,885,359 | 
OBtS Sa idiscietesiees Ss 3,122,898] 1,075,390) 4,218,541 
RAYS 22 wtedsantewdr eosieks 61,211 8,868 70,204 
Be@anse «oss elses Senden 309,730 1,835| 311,684 
PCRS (sé kaise cieeeeeluses 166,136 324| 166,608 
Green crops .......... | 3,088,153] 1,002,980] 4,114,535 
PIAk: sis dicevewissasecces 372 59,659 60,031 
FODS. sissicedeccexcdds 44,938] ........ 44,938 
Small fruit .......... 82,175 11,449 94,175 
Bare fallow .......... 261,450) ........ 261,717 
Clover, sainfoin, etc. ..| 4,490,961] 2,155,662] 6,693,017 
Permanent pasture ../17,277,884/10,104,852/27,411,720 
Orchards ............. 250,176; 306,661] ........ 
Live stock— 
Horses (in agricul- 

LUPE) > cece wuetruse< 1,556,369] 623,102) 2,089,027 
Cattle: nse cae weds 6,912,067| 4,676,493/11,630,142 
SHEEP .nsieiwsahas ewes 26,115,455) 3,816,609/30,011,833 
PIRS © co oviscese oases 2,636,766] 1,317,068] 3,967,163 


The acreage under permanent pasture is ex- 
clusive of heath or mountain land. Woods, 
coppices, and plantations occupied in Great 
Britain, in 1905, 2,768,243 acres; in Ireland, in 
1907, 306,661 acres. The estimated total 
aes of the principal crops in Great Britain, 
reland, and the United Kingdom, in 1907, is 
shown in the following table: 


Great 

Britain 
Ireland 
United King- 
dom (incl, Isle 
of Man and 
Channel Is.) 


cceeian snakes Bushels, 


Wheat . .| 55,206,195] 1,325,003| 56,531,198 
Barley seoeeees| 60,370,180) 6,722,141! 67,092,321 
Oats seeeees- {134,392,119/49 296,631/183,688,750 
Beans .........ceeee 10,629,041 82,612| 10,711,553 
Peas 4,736,616 9,141] 4,745,757 
Tons Tons Tons 
Potatoes ...... 2,977,485} 2,246,488! 6,223,973 


4,095,710] 26,181,428 


Turnips and swedes| 22,085,718 
1,181,551| 10,118,473 


Mangold ............| 8,936,922 


FIAY isiicweh irae cx 10,429,234] 5,173,946} 15.603,180 
Cwts. Cwts. 
PIONS hes teentiesveaes|  -8T4,129)ciaaeecs 374,129 


‘ | cas 


Preliminary returns of some of the crops of 
Great Britain in 1908 were as follows: Pota- 
toes, 3,919,768 ton$; turnips and swedes, 23,- 
738,207 tons; mangold, 8,987,161 tons; hay, 7,- 
181,391 tons; wheat, 54,178,000 bushels; barley, 
56,437,000 bushels; oats, 127,641,000 bushels; 
beans, 9,122,000 bushels; peas, 4,494,000 
bushels. 

MINING AND MegtTats. The total number of 
persons employed in the mines and quarries of 
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the United Kingdom and the Isle of Man in 
1907 was 1,060,034, of whom 972,220 were em- 
ployed in or about mines, and 87,814 in or 
about quarries. In 1906, the numbers were, re- 
spectively, 1,004,092; 912,576; and 91,516. The 
number of separate fatal accidents in or about 
mines and quarries in 1907 was 1,283, causing 
the loss of 1,368 lives. Compared with 1906 
there was an increase of 93 accidents and 93 
deaths. In 1908, there were 1,306 killed in 
accidents in and around mines. Of this number 
1,161 were underground fatalities. The value 
of the total mineral production in 1907 was 
£135,279,088, against £105,842,992 in 1906. The 
quantity and value of the principale minerals 
produced in 1907 were as follows: 


Value at 
Tons. mines and 

quarries 
CHAM: gah0.o4 26's sees 4,779,387 £ 200,882 
Clay and shale ......... 14,827,895 1,850,387 
CORT Uoides satssoeen seek 267,830,962 120,527,378 
Gravel and sand ...... 2,400,392 183,625 
Igneous rocks .......... 5,674,470 1,158,951 
EVO OF: fic sste ce esas 15,731,604 4,433,418 
Li@ad: O6re@ iiss se sccae eas 32,533 419,247 

Limestone (other than 

chalk) ...........-....| 12,509,142 1,323,624 
Oll shale .............. 2,690,028 806,323 
AIC acu pacwus eee een utes 1,984,656 648,696 
Sandstone ........ese00: 5,012,053 1,397,285 
DIRE: an dieecsasas eed cs 443,554 1,178,609 
Tin ore (dressed) ...... 7,080 706,700 
ZINC. OFC. ce ecsdecceccever 20,082 100,533. 


The increase in the total value of the min- 
erals raised in 1907 over that in 1906 is mainly 
accounted tor by the increased output of coal 
(251,067,628 tons in 1906) and the rise in the 
average price of coal from 7s. 3.49d. a ton in 
1906 to 9s. in 1907. The 1907 output of coal 
was the highest on record. The quantity of coal 
exported during the year (exclusive of coke 
and patent fuel, and of coal shipped for the use 
of steamers engaged in foreign trade) was 63,- 
600,947 tons, against 55,599,771 tons in 1906. 
Of the 1907 exports, France received over 10,- 
600,000 tons, Italy over 8,250,000, Germany 
over 10,000,000, the Netherlands over 3,750,000, 
Sweden over 3,600,000, and Russia, Spain, Den- 
mark, Egypt, and Argentina each over 2,000,000 
tons. Adding the 2,968,501 tons exported in the 
form of coke and patent fuel, and the 18,618,828 
tons shipped for the use of British and foreign 
steamers engaged in foreign trade, the total 
quantity of coal which left the country was 
85,188,276 tons. Of the 182,642,686 tons re- 
maining in the country, 21,119,547 tons were 
used during the year in blast furnaces for the 
manufacture of pig iron, against 20,836,795 in 
1906. 

The output of iron ore shows an increase of 
231,198 tons over that of 1906. The ore yielded 
5,126,949 tons of iron, valued at £19,004,413, or 
more than one-half the total quantity of pig 
iron made in the country, which amounted to 
10,114,281 tons, against 10,109,453 tons in 1906. 
Other metals produced from British ore in 1907 
were: Copper, 666 tons, valued at £62,673; 
gold, 1,911 ounces, valued at £6,228; lead, 24,460 
tons, valued at £479,722; silver from lead, gold, 
and silver ores, 153,684 ounces, valued at £19,- 
331; tin, 4,407 tons, valued at £769,438; zinc, 
7,600 tons, valued at £186,612. 
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TExTmE Ixpustry. For the year ending 
Aug. 31, 1908, the number of cotton spinning 
spindles in operation was estimated at 52,817,- 
582, of which 32,197,712 reported short time. 
The mill consumption of cotton were 3,841,981 
bales, of which 3,272,075 bales were American, 
76,058 East Indian, 396,135 Egyptian, and 97,- 
713 various. The export of domestic cotton 
manufactures, including yarn, cloth, and other 
manufactures, was valued at £110,438,231] in 
1907. 

The wool clip in 1907 was estimated at 13]1,- 
000,000 pounds; imported wool at 806,000,000; 
wool obtained from imported sheep skins, 32,- 
000,000; and wool obtained from imported 
woolen rags, 113,000,000. The exports of wool 
comprised 31,000,000 pounds of domestic wool 
and 314,000,000 pounds of foreign wool re- 
exported. There was thus retained for home 
consumption 737,000,000 pounds of wool. The 
exports of woolen manufactures, including yarn 
and piece goods, in 1907, were valued at £34,- 
161,000. 

The domestic production of flax and tow in 
1907 was estimated at 24,000,000 pounds, imports 
were 232,000,000 pounds, and exports 7,000,000 
pounds, so that 249,000,000 pounds were retained 
for home consumption. The value of the exports 
of linen and jute manufactures in 1907 (yarn, 
piece goods, and other manufactures), was £10,- 
023,317. (For the exports of textile manufac- 
tures in 1908 see below, Commerce). 

SHipsvuitpine. Lloyd’s Register of British 
and Foreign Shipping reported that during 
1908, exclusive of warships, 523 vessels of 929,- 
669 tons gross (viz., 454 steamers of 914,570 
tons and 69 sailing vessels of 15,099 tons) had 
been launched in the United Kingdom. (See 
SHIPBUILDING.) The warships launched in both 
government and private yards amounted to 36 
of 74,186 tons displacement. The total output 
for the year, therefore, was 559 vessels of 1,- 
003,855 tons. The output of mercantile tonnage 
in the United Kingdom during 1908 showed a 
decrease of 678,221 tons from that of last year, 
and was the lowest total recorded by the society 
for fifteen years. As regards war vessels the 
total for 1908 was 60,289 tons less than in 
1907. Practically the whole of the tonnage 
launched has been built of steel and over 98% 
per cent. is composed of steam tonnage. Of the 
total output, 60 per cent., of 554,995 tons 
(547,080 steam tons and 7915 sailing tons) has 
been built for registration in the United King- 
dom. The sailing tonnage of the United King- 
dom apparently was decreased by about 75,400 
tons, and the steam tonnage increased by 245,- 
000 tons. The net increase of United Kingdom 
tonnage at the end of 1908 was about 169,600 
tons. The amount of tonnage launched for 
abroad during 1908 was 374,674 tons, forming 
40 per cent. of the total output, as compared 
With 34 per cent. in 1907. 

The accompanying table from Engineering 
(London) gives the tonnage built for foreign 
countries and the British Colonies. Belgium 
and Holland, as will be seen, figured more prom- 
Inently than in preceding years; but this was 
due entirely to the construction of a huge liner 
for each country, the Holland ship being the 
largest of the year, while the Belgian ship 
takes second place. Norway, as well as Swe- 
den, was a leading customer, and the low prices 
Tuling encouraged them to take quite a number 
of vessels of from 2000 to 3000 tons, built mostly 
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on the North-East Coast. The same applied to 
Sweden. Two liners for Italy and some few 
vessels for France were also favorable features, 
but Germany, seriously reduced her quota. 
Greece was fairly active in her demands. The 
best customers were the Colonies and the South 
American Republics, as a great variety of river 
craft were sent to the South American Republics. 
Countries where British-Built Foreign-Owned 
Shipe were Registered. 


1908 1907 1906 
tons tons tons 

South American 

Republics ...... 57,832 53,826 49,101 
Colonies .......... 51,883 88,221 22,666 
Belgium 39,941 4,054 4,996 
Holland .......... 33,146 28,991 3,976 
NOrway .....eceee 29,137 51,213 44,306 
Austria-Hungary . 20,117 80,697 13,248.. 
SpAIG: vec ceseeies 18,044 357 7,793 
Sweden .......... 17,816 20,856 23,769 
Ttaly: cisac eden ka 17,807 60,200 6,839 
FYANCE. 6sssecee c's 16,710 19,665 18,069 
Germany .......... 16,623 35,274 104,526 
Greece ........2.. 9,272 3,487 8,025 
Portugal ......... 4,030 1,694 6,670 
United States .... 2,943 ee ees 
Russia .....ccceee 2,600 3,725 20,527 
JODEN ss ses aciw sex 1,150 9,822 1,974 
Egypt 462 3,828 vee 
Slam. -scsgevccedes 436 err 5 
Perels:. assistive 330 Sige eevee 
Ching: 2432 iadsawen 280 130 130 


British Shipbuilding by Districts. 
The British shipbuilding during the year taken 
by districts as reported by Engineering, London, 
was as follows for the calendar years: 


District. | Total Production 
| 1908 | 1907 
No.| tons tons 
Scotland 
Clyde nS one outports)........| 532] 352,800 | 624,000 
Other Scotch ports......csccsceces 90} 45,000 2,000 
England. 
TYNE: Wh ciueseclensevessevesere see cess 112] 213,000 | 345,000 
COl cseddbiawessesi sala sereeneess 40} 85,000 | 295,000 
TOES) Accisaadaeeuesssecas sacs wee een 25| 59,000 | 141,000 
Hartlepool is sa cvs nserededon eveewoens 13} 37,000 | 102,000 
Barrow-in-Furness (includin 
Workington and Maryport)..... 15| 15,000 6,500 
WCTSOY ® 5 dis iiiw ces weaieenne tame aden 68| 23,000 7,300 
Blyth and Whitby...........csee0. 3 6,725 7,800 
Humber (Hull and Grimsby)..... 86| 20,500] 35,800 
Thames and other English and 
Welsh ports. .......ssccsccecceces 348; 18,200 | 39,500 
Ireland. 
Belfast and Londonderry......... 22] 158,600 | 169,500 


EXCISABLE ARTICLES. The production of 
spirits in 1907 amounted to 49,019,149 proof 
gallons; beer, 34,438,373 barrels; glucose, 1,014,- 
224 ewts.; chicory, 1,527 cwts.; saccharine, 206,- 
323 ounces. The exports of British produce in 
1907 were: Spirits, 8,657,754 proof gallons; 
beer, 651,899 barrels; glucose, 38,340 cwts. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE. In 1908 the total im- 
ports amounted to £593,140,723—a decline of 
£52,667,219 from 1907, and the total exports, 
£377,219,579—a decline of £48,815,504 from 
1907. The imports of gold bullion and specie 
in 1908 amounted to £46,145,314; silver, £10,- 
326,889. The exports of gold bullion and specie 
in 1908 were £49,969,099; silver, £13,283,388, 
the excess of exports over imports being an 
unusual condition for Great Britain. The table 
on page 312 shows the values of imports and 
exports of merchandise in 1908 by principal 
classes and groups, and the per cent. increase 
(+-) or decrease (—) of each group as compared 
with 1907: 
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[IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM IN 1908. 


Classes of Merchandise 


I. Food, drink, and tobacco— 
Grain and flour ........c.ccccecee 
Meat, including animals for food 
Other food and drink— 
1. Non-dutiable 
2. DUCA DIGS? +556 se coe sce wing «ced Hate Se Sew eens 
Tobacco, manufactured and unmanufactured.. 


@eeeeeesceoeesGeoeseeeseoeaepseeenenovet 


@enevevneonveseeseeseneeeeeoe see eeevove ee 


Total .... 


II. Raw materials and articles mainly unmanu- 
factured— 
Coal, coke, and unmanufactured fuel .. 
Iron ore, scrap iron and steel 
Other metallic ores ..........-00. Sibu atouacere “ore 
Wood and timber 
Cotton 
Other textile materials .........ccccccccccees 
Oil-seeds, nuts, oils, fats, and gums 
Hides and undressed skins ........ccsecseees 
Materials for paper making ...... a Sete eure eres 
Miscellaneous 


eeececevoeveeeeeeeoeoveeneeeeeeeaeeneene 


eeeeaeveenseecevneseseeevoeeveeveoeeeseeeeee es aese 


eaePeeete8 


e@eoese eeeeneeeveeoeoseoeceoeoseoeevneeoverevenes 


III. Articles wholly or mainly manufactured— 
Iron and steel and manufactures thereof . 
Other metals and manufactures thereof .. 
Cutlery, hardware, implements, and instru- 


THONG. ocaive is Keil d eee Sse tai e see SENG e Sees 
Telegraph cables and apparatus .............. 
Machinery -6..csc 666 tdercee wsids oc outeeas Ue esas 
Ships (NOW): oesss he cev wee escasueer asd cian toes 
Manufactures of wood and timber .......... 
Yarns and textile fabricsa— 

1. Cotton ......... ed Se aNele we Sa ieee leeks © ates 

Be, WOOL 2g tise dtG G6 ees wrekes Bee eDaeneee sek 

3. Other materialS ....... ccc cece cece cceeee 
ADDATED 055 whe eeakewrdcs eens SOes wows eas awe. 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and colors ........... 
Leather and manufactures thereof (incl 

boots and shoes) .........ccccccccccccccces 
Earthenware 80d BIABS .....ccccccccccccscecs 
PAD?” -sae hnicc eee e wus oS aes Saeed Cee onan ee on 
Miscellaneous .......... e/svepiaueve se wahe eseie sees 

Total eseoeanweoeaen ee eseeeescetesecevesseeaeeaeseeooneeoesdeas 


Miscellaneous and unclassified 


Per cent. Exports of |< ot 
Total imports jinc. (+) domestic S~ 9 
or dec. (—) | produce be 63 3 
a Ss 
=o 
£ 72,734,817 — 3.5 £ 3,524,943 +141 
49,488,539 — 4.6 Seer a rn 
68,587,646 + 1.6 15,968,213 — 6.4 
48,247,930 — 0.1 wdied, hae seed, Siete ee 
5,189,176 +23.0 1,398,025 +10.7 
£ 244,248,108 — 1.2 £ 21,943,261 emneam | —an [ensam | — a — 3.4 
| 
£ 4,689 —76.5 £ 41,615,923 —11 
4,977, '153 —32.3 413, 692 —27.8 
8,907,960 —12.0 77,573 —9.0 
24,306,059 —10.2 97,592 —12.7 
55,834,966 —20.7 oS ose aiern Ss exiets 
30,753,990 —15.6 2,662,600 —16.9 
13,714,721 —23.8 245,470 + 7.9 
28,513,061 — 7.1 3,090,937 — 9.8 
9, 423,304 —12.3 1,424,819 —21.5 
4, 610, 892 + 5.6 643,926 — 27.7 
22,441,949 —13.3 2,214,079 —13.9 
| 
vensassu | ase | essamon | — a 
£ 203,488,744 ee ee ee —15.6 vensassu | ase | essamon | — a £ 52,386,611 — 47 
£ 7,679,655 + 6.4 £ 37,428,413 —19.6 
24,675,449 —14.7 8,860,151 —24.1 
3,760,029 — 71.8 5,495,164 —14.5 
1,263,757 + 1.2 1,924,106 —21.3 
4,556,762 —14.2 31,018,912 — 22 
18,199 —32.6 10,566,990 + 5.4 
1,970,879 + 2.6 1,256,545 —10.7 
9,475,655 — 4.0 95,068,464 —13.9 
9,500,020 —11.9 28,389,621 —16.8 
18,939,089 — 8.6 12,415,972 —24.7 
4,200,793 — 7.5 8,854,865 — 7.38 
10,199,567 —12.2 16,288,855 — 44 
11,562,426 + 7.4 3,832,683 —15.9 
3,685,452 — 8.9 3,699, 398 — 8.6 
5,799,950 + 2.2 2,315,631 — 12 
25,846,353 —80.6 ! 29,627,317 —10.3 
| | 
£ 143,124,035 — ae 061,087 | —13.1 


£5,828,630 essen | —as | examen [ —1 


—11.4 


| 
| 
Ee eee ee 
£ 2,279,836 Rares) viel lames 
fe ey eee ae hs 
£593,140,728 | 


2277, 219,579 


i ee SS SO eS EE EEE ————eEeEeEeeEeEeEEE—e 


Following are some further details respecting 
the imports of foods and raw materials in 1908: 
Wheat imports were valued at £38,295,940, of 
which £2,053,788 worth came from Russia, 
£823,216 from Rumania, £11,450,396 from the 
United States, £13.112.215 from Argentina, 
£904,588 from Chile, £1,297,138 from the British 
East Indies, £2,421,286 from Australia, and £5.- 
911,173 from Canada. Wheat meal and flour 


amounted to £7,075.231 (£5,369,406 from the 
United States; £890,700 from Canada). Barley 
was valued at £6,113,945 (£2,581,624 from Rus- 
sia). Oats were valued at £4,162,775 (£1,108,- 
787 from Russia; £1,225,708 from Germany). 
To the maize import, valued at £10,388,061, AT- 
gentina contributed £5,660.599 worth. the United 
States, £2,015,701, and Russia, £1,526.803. Rice 
imports were valued at £2,594,896, and living 
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animals for food at £6,671,810. Fresh beef 


imports amounted to £10,308,380, of which £6,-' 


102,926 came from Argentina, £3,268,584 from 
the United States, and £541,600 from New Zea- 
land. Fresh mutton came principally from 
Australia, £1.195,259; New Zealand, £3,452,584; 
and Argentina, £2,512,656. Bacon came prin- 
cipally from Denmark, £5,685,526; the United 
States, £6,035,498; and Canada, £2,518,222. 
Hams came principally from the United States, 
£2.240.238, and Canada, £835,194. The total 
imports of meats amounted to £41,763.430. The 
imports of butter amounted to £24,082,537 
(from Sweden, £1,430,769; Denmark, £10,984,- 
722. New Zealand, £1,250,211). To the cheese 
import. valued at £6,684,203, Canada contributed 
£4,555,751. Egg imports amounted to £7,183,- 
112. The imports of refined sugar amounted to 
£12,199.453 (£8,969,695 from Germany), and 
unrefined sugar, £7,814,788 (£3,994,393 from 
Germany). To the tea imports, £10,745,588, 
British India contributed £5,770,094, and Cey- 
lon, £3,583,265. Raw cotton from Egypt amount- 
ed to £13,698,676; United States, £39,286,262; 
British India, £1,414,973; Brazil, £185,130. 
Wool from Argentina amounted to £1,680,061; 
British South Africa, £2,892.521; Australia £13,- 
412.254; New Zealand, £5,941,765. 

The trade with the principal countries of im- 
port and export in 1907 was as follows: 


Total exports 


From and to Total imports] (inc. colonial 
and foreign) 
| 

Russia: sicccioes exwerer ss lees £31,423,088 | £19,063,421 
Sweden |. cc scahccasenicdegeie 066,767 7,910,939 
OUWES: eae bie 24 eee ees 6,613,555 4,949,740 
Denmark ...........000.ecees 18,459,924 6,317,439 
FMANY sc ei oi 4sisapern desks 38,782,062 56,729,988 
Netherlands 36,831,888 19,005,040 
IQGM si sck odessa asises aie 28,291,426 19,354,022 
Pane: .5scane sn cise yaeuenas 52,832,526 33,507 544 
SPAIN! ce veselestaiegvecenls wuss 16,843,186 5,892,082 
BAY cess so. cred ee eee oe 3,850,875 15,252,483 
TWIKEY 6252 cr suite eSeiewen esas 6,005,524 7,809,627 
EQN ica oro seis nev ceeeu 22,225,375 10,231,034 
Ching). codeine cgeraree eee es 3,471,933 | 12,137,977 
VOPAN noc nts cotewinnocewes 3,241,568 12,279,498 
United States.............66. 133,683,631 | 58,052,574 
BYOR  pcce teeny icdeaianscatewos 9,735,470 | 10,546,092 
ATROMUINA: cicaitasiecieenatiared os 26,479,724 | 18,294,492 
MGs Gap Sieh eeaei tees sae e ees 6,087,215 | 7,765,794 
Total of foreign countries | 
(including others)......... 488,670,888 | 370,523,086 
BOOS: ha keen cie eave ales 28,029.461 | 19,220,973 
Australia 2.0.0.0... cc cece ae 33,836,353 27,146,803 
New Zealand............0.005 17,783,749 | 9,441,908 
British India................. 43,939,184 53,311,127 
traits Settlements.......... 9,019,532 | 3,959,206 
Cape Colony................. 16,098,618 | 10,581,778 
Total of British possessions 
(including others)......... 157,137,054 147,454,081 


The imports into Irish ports in 1907 amount- 
ed to £61,617.225, and the exports, £60,521,245, 
showing an increase over 1906 of £4,005,281 and 
£3.287,547 respectively. 

SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION. The total net 
tonnage, with cargo and in ballast (foreign 
trade), entered and cleared at the ports of the 
United Kingdom in 1907, was 66.240.913 and 
87,030.807 respectively. Of that entered. 40,- 
415.618 was British: of that cleared, 40.892,824. 
The leading foreign flags represented were. in 
the order of their importance, the German, Nor- 
Wegian, Danish. Swedish, Dutch, French, and 
Spanish. The tonnage entered and cleared in 
the coast traffic, with cargo and in ballast, was 
60,600,992 and 59,887,070 respectively. about 
one-fifteenth being foreign. On Dec. 31, 1907, 
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there were registered as belonging to the United 
Kingdom 11,394 steamers, of 10,023,723 net tons, 
and 9648 sailing vessels, of 1,461,376 net tons, 
making a total of 21,042 vessels of 11,485,099 
net tons (18,089,642 gross tons), against 20,764 
vesselg of 11,167,332 net tons (17,458,936 gross 
tons) at the end of 1906. 

INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS. On Dee. 31, 
1907, there were in the United Kingdom 23,108 
miles of railway open, of which 15,897 were in 
England and Wales, 3,849 in Scotland, and 3,362 
in Ireland. The results of the operations of 
railways in the United Kingdom during 1907 
‘were as follows: Number of passengers, ex- 
clusive of season ticket holders, 1,259,481,000; 
merchandise carried, including minerals, 515,- 
887,000 tons; total gross receipts, £121,548,923 ; 
working expenditure, £76,609,194; net receipts, 
£44,939,729; proportion of working expenditure 
to gross receipts, 63 per cent. The paid-up cap- 
ital of all railways in the United Kingdom, in- 
cluding loans and debenture stock, on Dec. 31, 
1907, was £1,294,066,000, and the average rate 
of dividend or interest during the year was 3.44 
per cent. 

The length of telegraph line owned by the 
State on March 31, 1907, was 56,597 miles. The 
telegraph and telephone receipts in 1906-7 were 
£4,295,790; expenditures, £4,895,286. The post- 
office receipts and expenditures in 1906-7 were, 
respectively, £17,125,817 and £16,583,000. 

JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES, BANKS, ETC. In 1907 
there were registered in the United Kingdom 
5,265 joint-stock companies, with a nominal capi- 
tal of £137,907,836. The total number of joint- 
stock companies (including banks) on the regis- 
ter April 30, 1908, was 45,304, witn a paid-up 
capital of £2,123,492,957. At the end of 1907 
the postal savings banks of the United Kingdom 
had 10,692,555 open accounts, the amount due to 
depositors being £157,500,077, an average of £14 
14 gs., 7d. to each account, against an average of 
£15 ls. 1ld in 1906. Trustee savings banks in 
the United Kingdom had, at the end of 1907, 
1,782,252 open accounts, the amount due to de- 
positors being £52,153,595, an average of £29 
5s. 3d. to each account. The amount cleared at 
the London bankers’ clearing house in 1907 was 
£12,730,000,000, against £12,711,000,000 in 1906, 
and £12,288,000,000 in 1905. 

FINANCIAL DEPRESSION IN 1908. During 1908 
there were 10,196 failures, against 9,606 in 1907. 
Unemployment was widespread, particularly in 
the engineering, shipbuilding, and _ building 
trades. Toward the end of 1907, the number of 
unemployed skilled workers was estimated by 
the officials of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions in Great Britain at 500,000, and of 
unskilled, at 1,000,000. This number increased 
during 1908. At the end of November, 1908, 
268 trade unions, with a membership of 644,- 
770, reported 58,349, or 9.1 per cent., out of 
work. This denoted an improvement over the 
end of October, when the same unions reported 
9.5 per cent. unemployed, but compared with 5.0 
per cent. at the end of November, 1907. The 
percentage of indoor and outdoor paupers in 
England and Wales in March, 1908, was 2.31, 
against 2.27 per cent. in March, 1907; at the 
end of June, 1908, it was 2.20, against 2.18, on 
the same date in 1907; and at the end of Novem- 
ber, 1908, it was 2.34, against 2.25 in 1907. 
The genera] distress was aggravated by a lockout 
in the Lancashire cotton mills, lasting over 
seven weeks and involving 100,000 workers. It 
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was due to a proposed reduction of wages, and 
was compromised by postponing the date on 
which the reduction is to take effect. The mills 
were reopened on November 9 (See STRIKES 
and LOCcKOUTS. ) 

FINANCE. The revenue (receipts into Exche- 
quer) and expenditure (issues out of Exchequer, 
exclusive of expenditures not chargeable against 
revenue) of the Uniteu Kingdom for the year end- 
ing Mar. 31, 1908, were £156,537,689 and £151,- 
812,094 respectively. The principal divisions of 
revenue and expenditure were as follows: 


Revenue 1907-8 
Custards: eidiievt veces Captain Seve oi £32,490,000 
POXCISE: cas Cha cab ewer asiatan wedi aeeonnenesaes 35,720,000 
Property and income tax .............. 32,380,000 
Estate, succession, etc., duties ......... 19,070,000 
Wd WERK ook vee cence wales d oe anes bes 730,000 
HOUSE -GUty oo 6oadieveenaw tiscntelcecass Res 1,960,000 

Stamps (exclusive of fee and patent 

StAWIDS) > i siveneciuetessscketaceeeansseeds 7,970,000 
POSt. OMCE. stekcc rset es ieistescesescovneuvess 17,880,000 
Telegraph service ..........ccccccsccecces 4,255,000 
Crown lands (net receipts)..........0.0- 520,000 
Suez Canal dividends ..........c.ceeeees 1,189,411 
Fee and patent stamps.............-ee00% 1,024,000 
Miscellaneous .........cccccccccsccsccceses 1,184,278 

Expenditure 1907-8 
National debt servicers.........cccecceess £29,500,000 

Civ) St csaisivecnescnc coc atirew ena canes va 470, 
Annuities, pensions, courts of justice, etc. 1,501,714 
Civil Administration................sceeees 180,000 
Payments to local taxation accounts.... 11,155,380 
POOTNY: “adinic waite ou suicus dues asa eee tulereeles 27,115,000 
NOVY. sceveccnbeiin cia sen hese asciiaese ieeca ns 31,141,000 
Charges for collection of revenue ..... 3,222,000 
Post office and telegraphs .............. 17,527,000 


The budget for 1908-9 estimated the revenue at 
£154,350,000 and the expenditure at £154,109,- 
000. The total national debt on Mar. 31, 1908, 
stood at £759,826,051, including permanent debt, 
£625,608,890; estimated capital of terminable an- 
nuities, £39,407,575; unfunded debt, £43,959,- 
400; other capital liabilities, £50,850,186. 

ARMY. The military forces were reorganized 
in 1908, by an Act of Parliament known as 
the “Territorial and Reserve Forces Act.” The 
British army formerly consisted of the regu- 
lar army and the “auxiliary forces,” which lat- 
ter included the militia, yeomanry, and volun- 
teers. Under this act the military forces con- 
sist of the “regular” and the “territorial” 
armies. The regular army is recruited by volun- 
tary enlistment, the term of service being 7 
years with the colors and 5 years in the reserve, 
except in the cavalry, where it is 8 years with 
the colors and 4 with the reserve. The terri- 
torial army came into existence by permission 
of the above named act, at the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1908-09, and includes the old or- 
ganizations known as the Volunteers and Yeo- 
manry. Recruitment is by voluntary enlistment 
of men between 27 and 35 years of age, the 
term of service being four years, with the privilege 
of reénlisting up to the age of 40. The militia 
ceased to exist as such on Jan. 15, 1908, and 
nearly all of its 124 battalions were incor- 
ated into the regular army as 3d, and, in some 
cases, 4th battalions of Ine regiments. 

The annual training required is not more than 
15 or less than 8 days, the remainder of the 
training being left to the organizations con- 
cerned and carried out in the men’s own time, 
as was previously the case with the volunteers. 
The territorial army is organized into units 
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similar to those of the regular army, and the 
men are paid the regular army rates when 
called into service. The general officers are re- 
sponsible to the Army Council for the efficiency 
of their commands, but the administrative func- 
tions are entrusted to “County Associations,” 
which bear the same relation to the territorial 
army that the War Office does to the regular 
army. That is, the County Associations are pro- 
vided by the War Office, with a certain amount of 
money based on their estimates, and are charged 
with the raising, maintenance, and equipment of 
their respective contingents of the territorial 
army, and the care of reservists and discharged 
soldiers. 

On mobilization the units which are to take 
the field are brought up to the war strength 
from the reserves, and at the same time all re- 
serve units are brought up to full strength as 
a supplementary reserve to supply losses in the 
field army. The territorial army is also mobi- 
lized and is then given a period of six months’ 
training, when it is supposed to be efficient as 
a home defense army. 

In 1907 the regular army numbered 25],- 
373 officers and men, of whom 123,762 were at 
home and 127,611 were stationed abroad; the 
army reserve, 128,964; militia, 99,173; yeomanry, 
25,543; volunteers, 252,791, making a grand total 
of 757,864. The distribution of the standing 
army of the British Empire in 1908-9 was as 
follows: United Kingdom, 133,189 officers and 
men; Gibraltar, 3,874; Malta, 7,639; Cyprus, 
123; Egypt, 5,787; South Africa, 16,450; Mauri- 
tius, 1,418; Sierra Leone, 2,576; Bermudas, 1,- 
330; Jamaica, 1,061; Ceylon, 1,186; Singapore, 
2,355; Hongkong, 4,256; North China, 2,001; 
British India, 234,126 (157,518 natives); not 
designated, 1,752; giving a grand total of 419,- 
123, exclusive of about 40,000 native troops in 
the colonies of East and West Africa under the 
orders of the Secretary for the Colonies. Ex- 
clusive of the native Indian army, there are 
comprised in this total 152,913 infantry, 20,528 
cavalry, 30,690 field artillery, 18,674 fortress 
artillery, 9,684 engineering corps, besides the 
transport, medical, and other auxiliary corps. 

The peace strength of the regular army, ex- 
clusive of India, for the fiscal year 1908-9, is 
185,000 men, of all grades and classes. The to- 
tal actual strength of the regular and territor- 
ial armies, with their reserves, including regu- 
lar forces in India, is 739,045 men, about 60,000 
less than the authorized strength. The budget 
carried 27,459,000 pounds sterling for military 
purposes in 1908-9. The British army in 1908 
adopted a new pattern of cavalry sword, a longer 
bayonet for the rifle, and an improved pack in 
two parts, so as to limit the weight carried in 
battle to the necessities of the firmg line; and 
carried on experiments looking to the adoption 
of motor wagons for transportation service. 

Navy. In 1908 the effective navy stood as 
follows: 62 first-class battleships, 909,450 tons; 
2 second-class battleships, 19,050 tons; 38 ar- 
mored cruisers, 475,450 tons; 37 protected large 
cruisers, 208,190 tons; 49 protected small cruis- 
ers, 153,340 tons; 8 unprotected small cruisers, 
8,610 tons; 24 gunboats, 10,885 tons; 147 de- 
stroyers, 64,370 tons; 42 torpedo boats, 7,063 
tons; total, 409 ships of 1,928,388 tons, besides 
47 submarines. The crews numbered 151,540. 
The increase in tonnage during 1907 was 112,- 
108. There were in construction 6 battleships, 
of 123,300 tons, and 5 armored cruisers, of 82,- 
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200 tons. The number of convertible cruisers 
was 22, ranging from 32,000 to 6,400 tons each. 

On Sept. 10 was launched the battleship St. 
Vincent, the fourth of the improved Dread- 
nought type. The launching weight was about 
7,000 tons, and the vessel, whose keel was laid 
on Dec. 30, 1907, was expected to be completed 
in Dec., 1909. The battleship Bellerophon of 
18,600 tons, which was launched on July 27, 
1907, had its steam and gun trials toward the 
end of the year 1908 and was commissioned in 
December of that year. 

The year was one of considerable activity 
and progress in the British navy. The battle- 
ship practice was not as good as had been ex- 
pected, but a number of important improve- 
ments and innovations were in progress of de- 
velopment or consideration. Combined manceu- 
vres were carried on between opposing fleets, but 
not under one command. There were periodical 
exercises in attack and defense of naval bases 
at Portsmouth, Portland, Plymouth, and Sheer- 
ness; and frequent exercises in the tactics of 
approach and deployment into line of battle. 
The internal combustion engine, with its many 
advantages for warships, received considerable 
attention, and the Rattler, an obsolete gunboat, 
was equipped with a vertical, 5-cylinder, single 
acting, suction gas engine and a producer of 500 
B.H.P. Gun mountings to the number of 127, 
of types, Mark II, III, IV, V, and VI, were 
being strengthened on a considerable number of 
the older battleships in order that both 5-inch 
guns and a turret could be fired together. Im- 
provements were also made in the gun sights, 
range finders, and fire control instruments, 
while more and stronger searchlights. were 
being installed on account of the increased 
range of the torpedoes. Guns of greater power 
were also being developed and 12-inch 50-calibre 
guns were to be mounted on the newest battle- 
ships. Tripod masts were considered doomed in 
the British navy, and the St. Vincent was to 
have only a light signal mast. Refrigerating 
plants were being installed in all the new bat- 
tleships to keep the magazines at a uniform low 
temperature, while oil fuel was being used as 
an adjunct to coal. 

Naval matters aroused unusual interest and 
discussion in 1908, and it was asserted by 
many that Great Britain feared that the Ger- 
man fleet was to be used against her. Some 
English critics even went far as to assert 
that Germany had a well. matured plan of 
Invasion; that the invasion would come as a 
“bolt from the blue” in time of peace; that the 
German foreign office already had an offi- 
cial note to the Powers ready, defending the 
necessity of such an attack; that the favorite 
toast of German naval officers afloat is “The 
Day.” Numerous articles have been written, 

and speeches made, in England, on tue possi- 

bility of invasion. Criticisms of the building 
policy of the British Admiralty compelled the 

Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, to define the 

‘Two Power Standard” as: “A fleet of capital 

ships equal to a combination of the next two 

most powerful foreign fleets, with an additional 
margin of 10 per cent. as a factor of safety.” 
A certain school of critics insisted that Great 
ritain was falling below the two power 
standard. One well known writer refused to 
consider any ships but those of the Dread- 
nought type; and insisted that seven capital 


ships must be laid down immediately. Sir 
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William White, for many years Director of 
British Naval Construction, showed very 
clearly, however, that these hysterical outbursts 
were without foundation; that England was 
much stronger than the two power standard; 
and that there was no danger of her losing this 
position in the next few years. The German 
Chancellor, Prince von Biilow (see GERMANY, 
section on History), attempted to allay the 
fears of Great Britain with the assurance that 
the German navy is not being built for aggres- 
sion; that it is solely for coast defense, and 
the protection of commerce. He stated on Dec. 
10th, 1908, that Germany would not embark 
on any fresh naval proposals. But England 
could not forget the words of the German Em- 
peror: “The future of Germany lies on the 
sea”; or his telegram to the Russian Emperor, 
directed: “From the Admiral of the Atlantic 
to the Admiral of the Pacific’; or his state: 
ment, in a now famous interview, that his 
country is “unfriendly” to England. England’s 
treaty with Japan permitted her to withdraw 
all her battleships from the Far East, and 
concentrate them at home, except four in the 
Mediterranean. See Foreign Affairs; Govern- 
ment, 

Dover was completed as a great naval base; 
and Rosythe, on the Firth of Forth, was being 
developed. 

GOVERNMENT. King Edward VII., born Nov. 
9, 1841, ascended the throne Jan. 22, 1901. At 
the end of 1908 the Cabinet consisted of the fol- 
lowing members: Prime Minister and First Lord 
of the Treasury, Herbert M. Asquith, assumed 
office April 5, 1908, in succession to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, resigned; Lord High 
Chancellor, Lord Loveburn; Lord President of 
the Council, Viscount Wolverhampton; Lord 
Privy Seal, Earl of Crewe; First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Reginald McKenna; Secretary of 
State for Home Affairs, Herbert J. Giadstone; 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Sir Ed- 
ward Grey; Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Earl of Crewe; Secretary of State for War, 
Richard Burdon Haldane; Secretary of State 
for India, Viscount Morley of Blackburn; Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, David Lloyd George; 
Secretary for Scotland, John Sinclair; Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Augustine Birrel; Postmaster-General, Sydney 
Buxton; President of the Board of Trade, Win- 
ston Spencer Churchill; President of the Local 
Government Board, John Burns; President of 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Earl 
Carrington; President of the Board of Education, 
Walter Runciman; Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, Lord Fitzmaurice; First Commission- 
er of Works, Lewis Vernon Harcourt. 

HIsTory. 

SPEECH FROM THE THRONE. Parliament was 
opened on Jan. 29. The speech from the throne 
referred to the peaceful relations with foreign 
nations and to the course of international af- 
fairs during the year. As to the issues that 
were still pending, it declared that the relations 
between Mussulmans and Christians in Mace- 
donia had not improved, and that the Powers 
had agreed to present a scheme to the Turkish 
government for the improvement of the Mace- 
donian judiciary; that it was to be hoped that 
the negotiations between the Belgian govern- 
ment and the Crown over the Congo Free State 
would result in according to the Free State a 
humane administration; and that negotiations 
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were taking place with the United States for 
reference to the Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague of the international fisheries question. 
As to domestic affairs, bills were promised on 
the following subjects: Old Age Pensions; 
amendment of the Licensing Law in England 
and Wales; amendment of the Elementary Edu- 
cation Law in England and Wales; regulation 
of underground labor in coal mines; amend- 
ment of the acts dealing with the housing of 
the working classes, and regulation of the lay- 
ing out of land in growing urban centres; 
amendment of the existing system of property 
valuation in England and Wales for the as- 
sessment of government charges; improvement 
and extension of University education in Ire- 
land; amendment of the Irish Land Purchase 
Act of 1903; establishment of authority for 
control over and improvement of the port and 
waterway of London; amendment and consoli- 
dation of the law for the protection of children 
and the treatment of juvenile offenders; and the 
re-introduction of the bills relating to Scottish 
land and valuation. - 

MINISTERIAL CHANGES. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, who had been Prime Minister since 
' 1905, resigned on April 5, 1908,.on account of 
long-continued illness and was succeeded by Mr. 
Asquith, avhose reorganization of the Ministry 
consisted chiefly in the promotion of younger 
men to important places in the Cabinet. Mr. 
Lloyd-George succeeded him as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; Mr. Reginald McKenna _be- 
came First Lord of the Admiralty; Mr. Winston 
Churchill, President of the Board of Trade; and 
Mr. Walter Runciman, President of the Board 
of Education. All these were young men who 
had distinguished themselves in their former 
positions. The other chief members of the re- 
constituted Ministry were as noted above under 
Government. The resignation and subsequent 
death of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman (q. 
v.) left Mr. Asquith the Icader of the Liberal 
Party. His talents were of a different order 
from those of his predecessor. He lacked Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s ingratiating per- 
sonality, and did not approach him in popu- 
larity but on the other hand was remarkable as 
a keen and effective debater and party fighter. 
Of the measures mentioned in the speech from 
the throne, the three which absorbed the main 
attention of the new government during the 
year were the Old Age Pension Bill, the Educa- 
tion Bill, and the Licensing Bill. In spite of 
the vigorous fight which the new Ministry made 
for them, only one of these measures was car- 
ried during the year, namely, the Old Age Pen- 
sion Bill. But since the other bills consumed 
the greater share of attention both in and out 
of Parliament, it is desirable to discuss them 
ir some detail. 

O_tp AGE PENSIONS. For several years a pro- 
posal for old age pensions had been under dis- 
cussion, and both parties were committed to a 
measure of some kind on this subject. It owed 
its place as an issue in practical politics to 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who, however, at first 
favored the German model, which required the 
recipient to contribute. Strong arguments were 
brought against this feature of compulsory con- 
tribution. It was urged, for example, that owing 
to the low wages of a large class of working- 
men, many of those who were most in need 
of pensions would be excluded, and that the 
more independent spirit of the British working- 
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man would make the application of such a rule 
more difficult than in Geran, Charles Booth 
favored the non-contributory plan and Mr. 
Chamberlain was finally won over to 1t. There 
had been much discussion of the subject during 
the Conservative Ministry, 1895-1906, but noth- 
ing practical had come of it, although many 
of the Conservatives were in favor of an old age 
pension scheme. In 1907 Mr. Asquith an- 
nounced that in the following year a scheme 
would be submitted. This was the first definite 
promise on the subject, and it was renewed in 
the speech from the throne. The Old Age Pen- 
sion Bill was introduced by Mr. Lloyd-George 
toward the end of May. There was no effective 
opposition to it, and it passed both Houses and 
received the royal assent Aug. 1. For the 
provision of the bill, see Oxrp AGE PEN- 


SI0NS. The measure aroused great appre- 
hension lest the requisite funds could not 
be found, and it was urged against it 


that no backward step could be taken, and that 
the burden would constantly increase. 4s a mat- 
ter of fact, the Labor party subsequently de- 
clared in favor of reducing the pension age to 
65 years. It was also condemned in many quar- 
ters as establishing a dangerous principle that 
would tend to make people depend too much on 
the state and, in the end, pauperize the com- 
munity. Many clung to their belief in the con- 
tributory system, arguing that without that 
feature thrift would be discouraged and _ the 
number of idle persons increase. To this it was 
replied that few of these idlers would reach the 
age of 70, an age which was seldom attained by 
any but the sober and industrious among the 
working classes, and that instead of discourag: 
ing thrift, it would rather encourage it by tak- 
ing away the hopelessness of labor, the tendency 
to view the workhouse as the necessary end in 
any event. The proposal for compulsory con: 
tribution was voted down in Parliament by a 
majority of 417 to 29. It was the most ex: 
tensive experiment in this field that had yet 
been made among Western nations. The Liberal 
party, in justifying the introduction of the bill 
at this time, pointed to the satisfactory condi- 
tion of the finances which had resulted from 
their administration. During his first two years 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Asquith had 
striven to restore the national credit, which 
was burdened by the South African war loans, 
and especially to reduce the national debt. He 
estimated that by the close of the year £40,- 
000,000 of the debt would have been paid off, and 
the interest reduced by £1,250,000. He had put 
an end to the practice of meeting the expenses 
of the army and navy out of loans; had reduced 
the army and navy costs; removed the duty on 
coal, as well as some other slight duties; and 
rendered the income tax more popular by dis- 
criminating between the earnings of labor and 
those of capital, that is to say, diminishing by 
one-fourth the rate on the earnings of labor. 
The Liberals pointed to the fact that the credit 
had improved and at the same time the return 
from taxation had increased. From the income 
tax the returns had exceeded the budget esti- 
mates by £1,800,000, which looked for a_ loss 
as the result of reducing the rate of the income 
tax on wage earnings. This year £1,200,000 
could be applied to old age pensions. As the law 
did not become effective until January 1, 1999, 
the government would not have to provide im 
that budget for a complete year of pensions. 
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EpvucaTIon Britt. During 1907, Mr. Reginald 
McKenna, then President of the Board of Edu- 
cation, did his best to administer the law in the 
spirit of the rejected education bill of 1906, 
modifying, for example, the rules in regard to 
subventions to normal schools under Anglican 
control, and preventing pupil teachers from 
being subjected to religious tests. On Mar. 24, 
after a speech by Mr. McKenna and a debate, 
the new education bill was read for the first 
time. The arguments for it and the explana- 
tion of its main provisions may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: The measure was not a 
duplicate of the 1906 bill which had _ been 
killed in the House of Lords. The main prob- 
lem was how to establish firmly the principle 
of public control of public elementary schools 
without religious test for teachers and at the 
same time do justice to existing institutions 
Ms their diverse traditions, hopes, and be- 
iefs. 

The new bill provided that there should 
be only one type of public elementary school 
controlled by the government and without any 
religious test for teachers. Each public ele- 
mentary school shoulda be a County Council 
school and there should be no compulsory at- 
tendance on any other kind of school; religious in- 
struction to be the same as it had been in the 
Board and County schools for the past 38 years. 
Although the Liberal argument for the com- 
plete secularization was probable, Mr. MeKe- 
na pointed out that it did not meet the wishes 
of the public, for parents desired religious in- 
struction for their children and were opposed 
to a purely secular system. Moreover, many 
wished more definite denominational teaching 
than was given in the county schools. Hence 
it would be regarded as an injustice if the 
government did not recognize voluntary schools. 
It was felt that generous treatment might prop- 
erly be accorded to these schools, attend- 
ance upon them not being compulsory. There- 
fore the government recognized the voluntary 
schools. But if they were to receive public 
grants they must conform precisely to the edu- 
cational standard of the county schools; the 
average attendance must be not less than 30; 
no rate aid should be given to them; and they 
should not be recognized in single school par- 
ishes. The new bill would bestow on each 
educational area 4s. per child more than at 
present and it was estimated that the addi- 
tional benefits would cost the government £1,- 
400,000. The cost would be 47s. per child in 
both public and voluntary schools. No educa- 
tional area should receive more than 75 per 
cent. of the whole cost of elementary education. 
Provision was made for the transfer of vol- 
untary school buildings which the trustees 
would not maintain. if “tight trust” rural 
schools continued, 1t must be out of private 
resources. If the school was taken over, the 
local educational authority was to carry on 
the educational part of the trust by giving 
elementary education five days in the week and 
the denominational part of the trust might be 
carried on independently on Saturdays and Sun- 
days and out of hours on other days. The local 
authorities were to keep up the school build- 
ings, supply the heating, lighting, furniture, ete. 
Cowper-‘'emple teaching might be made a con- 
dition of transfer. The provision as to de- 
nominational teaching out of hours should ap- 

ply only to single school districts, because in 
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others such teaching could be given in the vol- 
untary schools. 
The bill was read a _ second time on 
May 20, but it was evident to the gov- 


ernment that it could not be passed in its 
present form and negotiations were undertaken 
with the church authorities to arrange a mea- 
sure that would serve as a compromise. After 
the rejection by the House of Lords of the 
Education Bill of 1906, owing to the opposition 
of the Anglican Church to that measure, the 
Episcopate showed a willingness to admit a 
compromise, feeling that concessions would be 
required sooner or later, and that it was better 
to make them with a good grace than under 
compulsion. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
said that he felt bound to admit, though with 
reluctance, that religious tests for teachers were 
indefensible. The latter point, however, was 
sharply debated, for many of the clergy refused 
to release teachers from all religious require- 
ments. The reformers contended that as teach- 
ers were paid out of the public funds, they should 
no more be subjected to this test than any other 
civil servants. The Bishop of St. Asaph brought 
in a bill which agreed with Mr. McKenna’s 
measure in guaranteeing local control and sup- 
pressing religious tests for teachers. During 
the summer, while Mr. Runciman was prepar- 
ing the compromise measure, discussion Na pacd: 

On Nov. 19, Mr. Asquith announced that as 
a result of these negotiations, the government 
would introduce a new measure which, although 
it did not contain all the objects desired, would, 
he believed, offer a solution which all parties 
concerned could accept. The main provisions 
of the new bill were as follows: The two 
essential points of the previous measure were 
retained, namely, that only the schools _pro- 
vided by the local educational authorities 
should receive rate aid and that no religious 
tests should be imposed upon teachers. Relig- 
lous instruction should be provided by the au- 
thorities within the first three quarters of an 
hour of each school day for children whose 
parents desired it, but the authorities are to 
bear no part of the cost. Free accommodation 
must be provided by the authorities for all 
children whose parents required it. Attend- 
ance was not to be compulsory at any school 
not provided by the local authorities. Any 
person approved by the parent may give this 
denominational instruction and any teacher may 
do so with the consent of the authority. No 
grant shall be made to a non-provided school 
in any single-school district, or unless it has 
an attendance of at least thirty pupils. It is 
moreover required to attain the same standard 
of efficiency as the non-provided schools. Vol- 
untary schools may be transferred to the legal 
authorities by agreement, provided their use 
suffices for the purpose of public elementary 
schools. If the owners of the voluntary schools 
eannot or will not carry them on as certified 
efficient schools, the Board of Education may 
order their transfer to the. local educational 
authorities. 

DISCUSSION AND FATE OF THE MEASURE. In 
the course of the prolonged discussion of this 
measure, its opponents argued that it was in 
no sense a compromise, because it did not settle 
the question; that the Church of England could 
not approve it, and that all Roman Catholics 
were opposed to it; that the transfer of the 
Anglican schools would arouse bitter feeling, 
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over £1,000,000 having been subscribed to them 
since 1902; that “contracting out” would cause 
difficulties—the Parliamentary grants to de- 
nominational schools for “contracting out” not 
suflicing to place them on the same footing 
with others; that there was no prospect of se- 
curing by these means the peaceful solution at 
which the government aimed. On the other 
hand it was said that if the Act of 1870, which 
was a compromise, had kept the peace for 
twenty years, there was reason to think that 
the present measure would bring about a like 
result. There had been ten years of educational 
warfare, and now a measure was proposed to 
which the parties’ concerned would probably 
agree. “Contracting out” was already practised 
in Scotland, and was recognized by the Catho- 
lics. Tne Scottish grant per Catholic child was 
only fourteen shillings, whereas the English 
grant according to the present bill would be 
fifty shillings. As to the Non-conformist inter- 
est, the government pointed to the fact that the 
bill provided for complete public control and 
for untested teachers when rate aid was given, 
and for the complete rejection of rate aid for 
sectarian teaching. As to the Anglican Church, 
the government pointed to the right to give 
dogmatic teaching in provided schools, and to 
the fact that in single school districts the 
Church could establish her own schools with 
liberal state aid. Further negotiations were 
carried on between the Ministry and the 
Anglican Church authorities, in order to reach 
an agreement but on Dec. 7, the bill was with- 
drawn, Mr. Asquith announcing that agreement 
on its features had not been attained. The 
principal point of disagreement with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was the question of “con- 
tracting out,” and the Prime Minister declared 
that there was no prospect of an understanding 
on that point at present. The government 
could not consent to increase the financial pro- 
vision, as that would add greatly to the number 
of schools which would take advantage of the 
“contracting out” clause. 

Meanwhile the Church Council which had 
recently assembled had décided that the 
bill could not be accepted without seri- 
ous amendment. Mr. Balfour criticised the 
government for not having first made sure 
that the Church would accept their proposal. 
‘he government, he said, knew that it was a 
compromise, and that it did not satisfy the 
ideals of the Liberals. It should have’ obtained 
the agreement of the Bishops at every stage in 
the framing of the measure. On the other 
hand it was rushed through the House by the 
aid of closure. The government had called 
the financial parts of the bill mere details, 
whereas the Church regarded them as vital 
to any settlement of the question, the Arch- 
bishop having repeatedly pointed out that the 
financial proposals as to “contracting out” and 
as to the transfer of schools were not details that 
could be left to subsequent agreement, but were 
of the very essence of the problem to be solved. 
This was the fourth failure of the government 
to settle the educational question, and much 
disappointment was felt, for there had been 
during the year signs of a conciliatory spirit. 
Mr. Runciman was commended for his zeal and 
open-mindedness. When the fate of the meas- 
ure was still in doubt, a Settlement Committee 
was formed, in order to rally public opinion in 
favor of a compromise; and at the time of its 
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withdrawal there was evidence in the country 
of a willingness on the part of the opposing 
interests to concede something for the sake of 
a solution. Though the failure of the measure 
was regarded as a signal defeat of the Liberal 
party, it was felt that certain points which 
must form parts of any future settlement had 
been clearly established, namely: That the An- 
glican Church should have the right of entry 
into schools and that there should be complete 
local control, and no religious tests for teachers. 

THE LICENSING BILL. Another measure to 
which the Liberal Party was committed was 
the amendment of the existing licensing law. 
The new measure was introduced at the close 
of February. Its two chief objects were ex- 
plained by Mr. Asquith at that time (Feb. 27) 
as the “immediate and progressive reduction of 
the excessive facilities now given for the re- 
tail sale of intoxicating liquor, and the gradual 
and complete recovery by the State of its do- 
minion over a monopoly which it had imprudent- 
ly permitted to slide out of its control.” It pro- 
vided for compulsory reduction of licenses with- 
in a period of fourteen years, upon a uniform 
scale based on the ratio between licenses and 
population. Thus where the density of popu- 
lation was two persons per acre, licenses were 
not to exceed one for 400 persons; between 2 
and 25 per acre, the maximum was one license 
for 500; between 25 and 50 per acre, one for 
600; between 50 and 75 per acre, one for 700; 
for more than 200 per acre, the maximum was 
one for 1,000. Exceptions were made of hotels, 
railway stations, business quarters of great 
towns, etc. 

It was estimated that from 30,000 to 
32,000 licenses would be suppressed, a little 
more than one-third of the total number. 
There was to be compensation for withdrawal 
of licenses, but it was to come from a tax 
levied on the trade. At the end of the reduc- 
tion. period of fourteen years, the licenses in 
excess of the limits above mentioned should 
cease altogether; but as a concession to the 
temperance cause, power was given to the local 
authorities to reduce them further if they de- 
sired. At the expiration of the reduction 
period, no further indemnity was to be paid. 
During this period there was to be a licensing 
commission of three persons, to be paid out of 
the compensation fund. The Justices were to 
be retained as licensing authorities, except in 
large boroughs where there were committees 
and authorities of special appeal. The par- 
ochial electors were to have the right to pro- 
hibit the granting of new licenses. The licens- 
ing authority must at an early date prepare 
a scheme for reduction, and when this is ap- 
proved by the central authorities must select 
the licenses for extinction. 

Other features of the licensing bill were: 
Annual registration of clubs; right of 
inspection of clubs on the part of the superior 
police officers, but not in uniform; metropoli- 
tan public houses to be opened only one hour 
in the middle of the day on Sundays, and only 
two hours in the evening; regulations as to 
the exclusion of children, the employment of 
women, ete. According to the existing system, 
which this measure was to modify and in part 
supersede, licenses are issued at the discre- 
tion of the local authorities, who sometimes 
go to one extreme and sometimes to the other, 
but on the whole have permitted, according to 
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prevailing opinion, the opening of an excessive 
number of drinking places. For some years 
past the temperance movement has been grow- 
ing rapidly, and even among the classes whose 
views are not at all extreme a material re- 
duction of licenses has been demanded. The 
local authorities long since perceived this, and 
they themselves in response to public feeling 
took measures to reduce the number of licenses. 
The principle of compensation has never been 
recognized by law. The local authorities might 
recall licenses arbitrarily and without indemnity. 
Down to 1904 the local justices who were the 
licensing authorities could revoke licenses with- 
out indemnity. 

During the last ten years the liquor trade in 
great Britain has greatly altered. The earn- 
i of the breweries have been enormous, and 
there has been fierce competition among them. 
In order to assure the sale of their beers, the 
breweries have followed the policy of buying up 
all the available licenses and turning them over 
to the retail dealers, who were bound to their 
respective interests and must sell their beers. 
Owing to the sharp competition, these licenses 
were purchased at an exorbitant price. By the 
year 1900 the brewers had acquired a large 
number of the retail shops, which they had pur- 
chased at prices far in excess of their actual 
value; although during this same period the 
temperance movement was gathering strength 
and the local authorities were manifesting a 
tendency to reduce licenses, and although no 
indemnity was granted for withdrawals. In these 
circumstances the brewers naturally pressed 
for compensation in case of the revoking of 
licenses, and they partially realized their aim 
in the act of 1904, which was passed by the 
Balfour ministry. This forbade the recall of 
a licenses without indemnity, but the indemnity 
was to be supplied by a tax on the surviving 
members of the trade, that is, on those retailers 
whose licenses were not withdrawn. The main 
objection against this law was that it did not 
permit a sufficiently rapid reduction; because, 
owing to the limited supply of money from this 
source, only a small number of licenses could 
be recalled. It was opposed by the Liberals 
and by moderate reformers like the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and many of the Bishops. For 
some time past the Liberal Party had been ex- 
pected to submit a scheme of license reform. 

The main subject of contention in the new 
measure above outlined was the _ reduction 
period of fourteen years. The dealers declared 
that the state was robbing them of their rea- 
sonable expectation of profits, and this view 
was taken generally by the Opposition, who 
moreover asserted that it would not reduce 
intemperance materially and had no advan- 
tages which could offset the confiscatory feature. 
The brewing interests were naturally solid 
against it. A vast number of investors were 
cuncerned, and a large decline in the shares of 
breweries took place. The matter was violently 
discussed in Parliament and in the press. 
Thousands of electioneering rooms were opened 
and canvassers were sent out by the breweries. 
Mr. Balfour condemned the bill as a measure 
of confiscation and as tending to promote 
secret drinking in clubs. It was remarked by 
a leading English newspaper that if it became 
a law the incomes of many peers would be cut 
in two. A great many of the brewing companies 
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were in bad financial condition, their shares 
having greatly declined owing to the excessive 
purchase of licenses at high prices; and it was 
urged that to oblige them to liquidate within 
the reduction period would mean their ruin. 
A large amount of money was spent in the 
campaign against the measure. On the other 
hand, not only the temperance reformers but 
more moderate assailants of the drinking evil 
were active on its behalf. As to the charge 
that it was a confiscatory measure, the govern- 
ment pointed to the fact that licenses had never 
been considered property and that they had 
been revocable without indemnity till 1904. The 
Conservatives themselves had in the Act of 1904 
admitted the principle that whatever compen- 
sation there should be must come from the 
trade. 

In the course of a _ debtae in October, 
Mr. Asquith defended the principle of a time 
limit. The State, he said, had given the licenses 
a high value, and license holders had formed the 
habit of thinking that as licenses had been re- 
newed in the past they would continue to be 
renewed indefinitely. The law, however, had 
given no warrant for this expectation, and it 
could not be admitted that this monopoly value 
was property in the full sense. A time limit 
was essential, and he believed the fourteen- 
year period met all the requirements of justice, 
but he was willing to “entertain the suggestion 
that for a short term of years following the 
fourteen years, when an old license was re- 
granted, it would be regranted without attach- 
ing to the regrant, as a condition, a surrender 
of the monopoly value.” Later this secondary 
period was fixed at seven years. 


The bill passed the House of Commons 
on Nov. 20. It was immediately taken 
up in the House of Lords. Among the 


objections that were urged against it were 
that while it dealt most unfairly with 
the vested interests of the liquor trade, it did 
not offer any evidence that it would actually 
reduce intemperance; and also that the Act 
of 1904 should have a longer trial. Finding 
that the Lords were on the point of throwing 
out the measure on the second reading, the 
Ministry declared that such a course was al- 
most unprecedented, and defended the provi- 
sions as to compensation and as to the time 
limit, saying that sooner or later the State 
would resume the right to refuse licenses with- 
out regard to any vested interests. The bill 
was defeated by 272 votes against 96 on its 
second reading, Nov. 27. The result showed 
that popular opinion was not ready for a 
measure which dealt so severely with the liquor 
interests, and threatened so great economic 
disturbance. The view generally taken was that 
licensees and investors should be more fairly 
treated. In addition to many other manifesta- 
tions of disapproval, a large meeting was held 
in London under the presidency of Lord Roths- 
child, comprising important business men, which 
protested against such an attack on credit and 
on the great network of industries. There 
had also been a mass meeting of protest at 
Hyde Park in September. All the bishops in 
the House of Lords supported the measure. 
Comnienting in December on these two great 
defeats of the ministry (the Education Bill 
and the Licensing Bill), Mr. Asquith contrasted 
the attitude of the Lords toward these meas- 
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ures when put forward by the Liberal party 
to their attitude toward measures fathered by 
the Conservatives. He said the present system 
enabied the leader of the defeated party to de- 
cide through the House of Lords what laws 
should be and what laws should not be passed, 
and he asked if this state of affairs was to be 
permitted. He urged the Liberal Party to 
make the question of the House of Lords’ veto 
the leading issue in their programme. To 
those who advised a dissolution, he replied tnat 
to dissolve Parliament merely because the Lords 
opposed the party’s measures was absurd, and 
he believed unprecedented. He deprecated es- 
pecially the action of the Lords in rejecting the 
measure before they heard any explanation of 
its provisions. 

The government’s defeat in these instances 
showed that the Asquith Ministry at the close 
of the year was in a weaker condition than 
the Campbell-Bannerman Ministry at the begir- 
ning. There was no sign that the country was 
stirred on their behalf. On the contrary, the 
by-elections generally indicated that the Liberals 
were losing public confidence. Some of their 
proposed measures were, however, carried 
through successfully. The most important of 
these were: The Irish University Bill, the 
Coal Mines Eight Hour Bill, the London Port 
Bill, and the Agricultural Land Value Biil 
(Scotland). 

CoaL MINES LIGHT Hour Bit. This limited 
the time of miners underground to eight hours 
a day, and provided for an inspector in every 
colliery to decide on the amount of time neces- 
sary for raising and lowering the miners to and 
from their work. The opposition that it en- 
countered rested mainly on economic grounds. 
It was alleged that a great increase in the price 
of coal would follow; and it was also urged 
against it that the miners themselves did not 
desire it. There could not have been much sin- 
cerity in the latter contention, however, since 
the bill was passed by a two-party vote, which 
would not have been the case if it were not 
demanded by the people at large. 

THE Port or Lonpon Bitt. This established 
a new port authority, to consist of a body of 
25 members, of whom 15 are to be elected by 
the trades and industries concerned, and 10 ap- 
pointed by the Admiralty, the Board of Trade, 
the London County Council, the Corporation, 
and Trinity House. To this body is transferred 
the revenue of the Thames Conservancy, and it 
will have power to impose new duties. Its duty 
is to take steps for the improvement of the port 
facilities. A measure looking to this end had 
been presented by Mr. Lloyd-George, when he 
was head of the Board of Trade, the need of 
transferring to a public society the control of 
the board being apparent from the tailure of 
the existing company to make the necessary ex- 
tensions and improvements. 

AGRICULTURAL LAND VALUE BILL (Scort- 
LAND). In the previous session the House of 
Lords had rejected two land measures affecting 
Scotland; the first bill aiming to assure small 
farmers security in their lands, ani the second, 
the present bill for land valuation, which estab- 
lisheg bases of valuation for the land tax on 
property which was not built on. In 1908 the 
Ministry succeeded in putting through the sec- 
ond measure, modified in accordance with sug- 
gestions from the Lords. It provided for a 
separate valuation of the unimproved lands, in 
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order to lighten the financial burdens as re- 
gards buildings, and further the solution to 
some degree of the city housing. problem. The 
Small Land Holders Bill, for the encouragement 
of small agricultural holdings in Scotland and 
the improvement of their tenure, was again re- 
jected in 1908 by the House of Lords (Mar. 11). 

CHILDREN BILL. This was a measure of wide 
scope, including provisions on the subject of 
cruelty to children, juvenile smoking, the right 
of entry into homes for destitute chiidren, the 
Segregation of juvenile offenders from adult 
criminals, separate courts for juvenile offenders, 
sale of intoxicating liquor to children, ete. It 
forbade the sale of cigarettes to persons under 
sixteen years of age, and prohibited such per- 
sons from smoking in public places; it imposed 
fines on anyone giving intoxicating liquors to 
children under the age of five. 

DISCUSSION OF NON-EMPLOYMENT. An Unem- 
ployed Workman Bill was introduced by the In- 
dependent Labor party and debated in the 
House, the point at issue being a clause requir- 
ing the local authorities to find work for ap- 
plicants, and to supply them with the means of 
living if work could not be had. It was opposed 
as introducing a novel and harmful principle, 
and rejected by a large majority on March 13. 
The Socialist members supported it, but the 
Labor members were divided upon it. The ques- 
tion of employment was very urgent during the 
year. In October the Trade Union returns 
showed that 9.5 per cent. of their members were 
idle, as against an average of 4.8 per cent. tor 
the preceding seven years. The local Distress 
Committees established by the Unemployed Act 
of 1905 for carrying on the work otf relief dealt 
during the year ending March 31, 1908. with 
over 30,000 applications for aid. The London 
committee declared in its report that a three 
years’ trial had shown that the problem of un- 
employment could not be dealt with locally, and 
that the question must be taken up in Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Asquith, speaking in the House of 
Commons on Oct. 21, admitted the gravity of the 
situation, but declared that through various 
departments and local authorities it was pro- 
posed to expend nearly £3,300.000 on various 
public works, so as to afford increased oppor- 
tunities for employment. 

Ig1IsH UNIVERSITY AcT. This provided for the 


‘chartering of two new non-sectarian universities, 


at Belfast and Dublin, and for the closing of the 
Royal University. The constituent colleges of 
the Dublin University are Queens College, Bel- 
fast; Queens College, Cork;. Queens College, Gal- 
way; and a new college at Dublin. No religious 
tests of any sort are permitted. A body of ten 
commissioners is placed in charge of the Dublin 
institution, and a body of seven in charge of the 
Belfast. The Irish Nationalists and Bishops 
desired an amendment permitting the building 
of places of worship within the University 
grounds, and were much incensed by its rejec- 
tion in Parliament. Parliament is to grant the 
sum of £74,000 annually to the constituent 
colleges of Dublin University. For extraordinary 
expenses a sum not exceeding £170,000 may be 
appropriated. Though nominally non-sectarian, 
the new Dublin University is in reality the 
Catholic University for which the Irish Roman 
Catholics had long been struggling. This will 
be brought about in the natural course of events 
by the abolition of the religious teat, just as 
Belfast University must be virtually a Prot- 
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“stant university under the same conditions. 
It had long been the standing complaint of the 
Roman Catholics that higher education was 
practically closed to them in their own country, 
by a system which made it impossible for a 
conscientious member of their church to study 
at Dublin. The justice of their contention had 
been admitted even by Mr. Balfour, who never- 
theless maintained that he was helpless in the 
face of religious bigotry. 

THE IRISH QUESTION On Mar. 30 a spirited 
Home Rule debate took place in the House of 
Commons, when Mr. John Redmond moved a res- 
olution that the present Irish government was 
opposed to the will of the Irish people, was in- 
efficient and extravagant, caused universal dis- 
content and distress, and must be reformed. 
The old objections to home rule had, he de- 
clared, been answered by the changes of the last 
twenty years under unionist government. He 
pointed to the good effects of the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1898 as proof that the Irish could 
manage their own affairs, and he said that the 
Land Act of 1903 was a sufficient answer to 
those who said an Irish Parliament would con- 
fiscate landlords’ property. In the course of 
twenty years, he said, the government had con- 
verted to home rule almost all the officials that 
it had sent to Ireland. An opposition amendment 
was moved by Lord Percy, who declared that if 
the Imperial Parliament gave up its undivided 
responsibility in the United Kingdom, it would 
injure alike the prosperity of Ireland and the 
security of Great Britain; that the argument 
of nationality was just as strong for separation 
as for home rule, and that parliamentary govern- 
ment had never been granted on that ground 
alone. Mr. Birrell, Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
supported the resolution in a vigorous speech, 
urging immediate consideration. Mr. Balfour 
spoke against it. Mr. Asquith said he could not 
vote for it, because it did not contain a specific 
recognition of the paramount supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament. Lord Percy’s amendment 
was rejected, but the original resolution was 
amended to the effect that the Home Rule Par- 
liament must be subject to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Thus amended, it passed the House by 
a majority of 156. 

On Nov. 23 Mr. Birrell brought in an Trish 
Land Purchase Bill, which was heartily support- 
ed by Mr. Redmond on behalf of the Nationalists 
as a thorough measure of reform. Mr. Birrell 
declared that to carry out the proposals as to 
land purchase £52,000,000 were required for 
pending agreements and £100,000,000 more would 
be needed in the future. 

THE NEw PaTenT Law. Aug. 28th was the 
day fixed by the Patent Law of 1907 for the.ex- 
piration of the year of grace allowed to for- 
eigners. The law provided that if, at the end 
of that period, the article or process protected 
by patent in Great Britain had not been manu- 
factured or operated in that country to an ade- 
quate extent, the patent might be revoked after 
a reasonable interval. This provision was de- 
signed to put an end to the practice of foreigners 
of taking out English patents for a new process 
which they employed abroad, but did not em- 
ploy, except to a nominal degree, in Great Brit- 
ain. They thus prevented their British rivals 
from using the process, although they them- 
selves did not use it in the country. In some 
instances they had not used it at all, but had 
Tesorted to this device in order to prevent others 
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from superseding their methods. The effect of 
the law was said to have already been beneficial, 
compelling many to start up manufactures of 
patented articles in Great Britain, and a great 
increase of production was expected, and an in- 
creased employment of British workmen. Ina 
Germany, however, there was complaint that the 
new provision bore heavily upon the German 
manufacturers. The subject was much discussed 
during the summer. It was is up at 
the Trade and Patent Congress at Stockholm, 
Aug. 26-30, and at the International Social Dem- 
ocratic Congress at Nuremberg, and the Trade 
Union Congress at Nottingham in September. At 
the close of the year it was ds ates to have 
led to a great increase in the British plants, 
many foreigners having either set up plants in 
(‘reat Britain, or entered into working agree- 
ments with British firms. 

Woman SUFFRAGE. The year was marked by 
repeated demonstrations on the part of the wo- 
man suffragists. On Jan. 18, when the Cabinet 
met at the Premier’s residence in Downing Street 
to consider the King’s speech, women thronged 
around the building, shouting “Votes! votes for 
women!” and endeavored to force an entrance 
but were thrown back by the police. Some 
chained themselves to the railings and were re- 
moved by the police only with great difficulty. 
Several arrests followed. 

On Feb. 21 a number of suffragists attempted 
to force their way into the House of Commons, in 
order to present a petition to the Premier. Sev- 
eral of the demonstrators were arrested and 
sentenced to a term in prison. On June 13 there 
was a woman suffrage procession, in which the 
participants were counted by tens of thousands. 
On June 2] there was a great demonstration in 
Hyde Park, and on June 30 there was an at- 
tempt to “rush” the House of Commons, followed 
by a number of arrests. Preparations for a 
similar attack in October led to the arrest and 
imprisonment of the leaders of the militant 


suffragists. Mrs. Parkhurst, Miss Chrystabel 
Parkhurst, and Mrs. Drummond. See Woman 
SUFFRAGE. 


REFORM OF THE House or Lorps. A select 
committee of which Lord Roseberry was chair- 
man, was in session from June, 1907, to 
December, 1908, preparing recommendations for 
the reform of the House of Lords. The principal 
recommendations contained in the report are as 
follows: First, that except in the case of peers 
of the blood royal it was undesirable that pos- 
session of the peerage should of itself give the 
right to sit and vote in the House of Lords, 
and that in future the dignity of the peer and 
the dignity of a Lord of Parliament would be 
separate and distinct. The latter would carry 
with it the right to sit and vote, which the 
former would not. Second, all hereditary peers, 
including those of Scotland and Ireland, should 
be formed into an electoral body for the purpose 
of electing 200 from among their number to sit 
and vote as Lords of Parliament, and these rep- 
resentative peers should not sit for life, but 
for a parliament. Third, the Episcopal rep- 
resentatives should number 10, and the two 
archbishops should sit by right during their 
tenure of office; the remaining body of bishops 
should elect eight of their number to represent 
them during each Parliament. The committee 
came to no definite conclusions relating to the 
representation of the colonies and of India, but 
was in favor of such representation and recom- 
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mended that the wishes of the countries in ques- 
tion should be ascertained. It was estimated 
that about 130 hereditary peers at present sit- 
ting in the House of Lords would be entitled 
to sit as Lords of Parliament under these re- 
commendations, while the entire body would 
number about 350 members. 

ForEIGN AFFAIRS. The press abounded dur- 
ing the year with expressions of alarm and hos- 
tility on the subject of German designs, and es- 
pecially German naval policy. These feelings 
were for the moment greatly intensified by the 
so-called ‘“Tweedmouth incident.” The Kaiser 
had sent a personal letter to Lord Tweedmouth, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and this fact, hav- 
ing been discovered by the military editor of 
The Times, was reported in that paper on March 
6. It was immediately taken as an sttempt on 
the Kaiser’s part to interfere with British naval 
affairs. It followed the appearance of an open 
letter by Lord Esher in the newspapers, which 
demanded an increase of the naval budget in 
order to keep pace with the German naval pro- 

amme, and it was assumed to have been writ- 
ten by the Kaiser as a protest against that de- 
mand. The official explanation from Berlin 
merely declared the letter a private one, and the 
Kaiser guiltless of any intention to interfere in 
British affairs. In the House of Commons Mr. 
Asquith repeated that explanation. Later, how- 
ever, he said that if the German naval pro- 
gramme were carried out, the British govern- 
ment would not fail to increase the British 
navy sufficiently to maintain its supremacy. 
Lord Tweedmouth was shifted from the Ad- 
miralty to the Lord Presidency of the Council, 
and in September retired from the Cabinet. This 
alarmist spirit was again stirred in the summer 
time by a speech of Lord Cromer, who called on 
the government to provide “betimes for a Eu- 
ropean conflict, which may not imprcbably be 
forced on us before many years elapse.” He 
declared that without questioning the honest 
motives of those who see only peace ahead, it 
must be remembered that, however earnest in- 
dividuals may be in their desire for peace, 
national interests or race passions are liable at 
any time to lead to war. A third instance was a 
speech by Lord Roberts, pointing out in som: 
detail the dangers of a foreign invasion of Eng- 
land. The subject had already been discussed 
extensively on the Continent, where milita 
critics referred to the inadequacy of Mr. Hal- 
dane’s army plan, which had not turned out as 
well as had been hoped. It aimed at a terri- 
torial army of 300,000, whereas only about 100,- 
000 had enlisted; and it was further remarked 
that eight or fifteen days a year would not 
supply the training of soldiers; that in case of 
war the nation could not place sufficient trust 
in this army; that the regulars, moreover, were 
not only inadequate, but were extremely slow in 
mobilizing and were hardly more than sources 
of supply for the Colonies and India. In Eng- 
land itself, this view was held in certain quar- 
ters, and although conscription was hateful to 
the people a league had been formed to promote 
compulsory service. In the English press the 
ease with which an invasion might be accom- 
plished had been frequently remarked, before 
Lord Roberts made it the subject of his serious 
and extended discussion. (See Army; Navy.) On 
the other hand, the entente with France was 
greatly strengthened by the visit of the French 
President to London (see FRANCE, History); and 
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the friendly relations with Russia, already marked 
by the Anglo-Russian Convention, were cemented 
by the visit of King Edward to Reval, where 
he held a conference with the Czar. The Anglo- 
Russian Convention had, to be sure, been sharply 
criticized by a nuhmber of persons, including es- 
pecially Anglo-Indians, on the ground that too 
much had been conceded to Russia; and they 
continued in 1908 to regard the Russian menace 
as all important in Afghanistan. Lord Curzon 
was the chief of these critics, and his first speech 
on entering the House of Lords consisted of a 
minute examination of this agreement, with ad- 
verse comments upon it. The King’s meeting 
with the Czar was criticized by the Socialists 
and certain Radicals. The King’s speech on 
closi Parliament referred especially to the 
cordial feelings occasioned by the American 
fleet’s visit to Australian waters, and to the 
friendly relations with the United States, as 
Shown in the conclusion of treaties of arbitra- 
tion and for the settlement of questions at issue. 
It declared that the main source of anxiety in 
foreign affairs was the Balkan question. For 
an account of the British policy in that matter, 
see the article BALKAN QUESTION, and as to the 
Congo Treaty see BELGIUM and CoNGo, para- 
graphs on 4History. See also MACEDONIA and 
TURKEY. 


GREECE. A kingdom of southeastern Eu- 
rope. Area, 24,973 square miles. Population 
(1907), 2,631,952 (1,324,943 male and 1,307,010 
female), against 2,433,806 in 1896. The prin- 
cipal cities, with their populations in 1907, are: 
Athens, 167,479; Pireus, 71,505; Patras, 37,- 
724; Cortu, 27,397; Volo, 23,563; Larissa, 18,- 
001; Trikkala, 17,809; Hermopolis, 17,773; 
Pyrgos, 13,690; Zante, 13,580; Calamata, 13,- 
123; Chalcis, 10,958; Tripolis, 10,789; Laurion, 
10,007. 

PRODUCTION. The chief mineral products are 
iron, manganese iron, calamine, silver-lead, 
manganese, chrome, magnesite, lignite, emery, 
and salt. The total mineral production in 1906 
was valued at $4,105,000. Agriculture is mainly 
carried on by peasant proprietors and métayers, 
and is in a backward state. Wheat (8,000,000 
bushels in 1907), barley, rye, maize, and maslin 
are produced. The tobacco crop in 1906 was 
6,000 tons. The export of silk cocoons amounts 
to about $200,000 annually. There is a consid- 
erable production of wine, olives, citrons, or- 
anges, lemons, and figs. The wine production 
in 1907 was 32,000,000 gallons. The currant 
production of 1908 was estimated at 165,0J0 
tons, and the shipments of currants for the sea- 
son 1907-8 were about 125,000 tons. The pro- 
duction of olive oil in 1907 was 57,923,000 litres 
(1 litre 1.0567 quarts), worth about one 
franc per litre. Adding the value of edible 
olives, the total value of the Greek olive oil 
crop in 1907 wag about 63,000,000 francs. The 
crop of 1908 was reported a failure, barely suf- 
ficing for domestic needs. Figs grow mostly in 
the province of Messina, near Calamata, and are 
of poor quality. The fig crop of 1907 was 1l,- 
600 tons; of 1908, 9,000 tons. About 1,000 acres 
are under sugar-beets, and there is one beet- 
sugar factory at Lazarina, Thessaly. 

COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. The imports 
and exports in 1907 amounted to 148,393,000 and 
116,049,000 drachmas, respectively, against 144,- 
636,000 and 123,526,000 drachmas in 1906 (1 
drachma = 1 franc = 19.3 cents). The leadi 
imports are cereals, textiles, chemicals, me 
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goods, timber, and living animals. The leading 
exports are currants, olive oil, tobacco, iron ore, 
wine, silver-lead ore, figs, silk and cocoons, 
olives, and zinc ore. The trade is principally 
with Great Britain, Russia, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Turkey, France, and Bulgaria. The 
merchant marine consisted of 255 steamers, of 
266,915 net tons (1907), and 880 sailing vessels 
ot 50 tons and over, aggregating 167,243 tons 
(1905). The railways had a length of over 865 
miles in 1908, and the telegraph lines, 4,903 
miles in 1906. The railway from Pireus to the 
Turkish frontier, about 270 miles, was to be 
completed by the end of 1908. In September, 
1908, this railway was opened to Larissa, about 
28 miles from the frontier. It connects with the 
Monastir-Saloniki line and thus puts Greece 
in railway communication with the Occident. 

GOVERNMENT. The legislative power is vested 
in a single chamber (Boulé), consisting of 235 
deputies, elected by manhood suffrage for a term 
of four years. The present King is George I., 
son of the late King Christian [X., of Denmark, 
who was elected King of the Hellenes in 1863 
by the National Assembly. The Premier of the 
Cabinet of July 5, 1908, was G. N. Theotokis. 

FINANCE. The ordinary revenue and expendi- 
ture in 1906 were 128,753,358 and 124,461,577 
drachmas, respectively. The budget for 1908 es- 
timated the revenue at 136,642,784, and the ex- 
penditure at 134,042,556 drachmas. The princi- 
pal sources of revenue were estimated as follows: 
Direct taxes, 22,172,000; indirect taxes, 54,760,- 
G00; stamps, 14,950,000; monopolies, 13,650,- 
(00; and of expenditures: Public debt, 35,698,- 
110; interior, 18,543,510; war, 18,628,760; mar- 
ine, 8,405,176; worship and instruction, 6,850,- 

. The external gold debt stood on Dec. 31, 
1907, at 717,582,500 drachmas; the paper debt, at 
166,891,073 drachmas. 

ARMY AND Navy. Military service is compul- 
sory and universal, commencing in the 2]st and 
lasting until the 5lst year, with the usual ex- 
emptions, except that an exemption fee or tax 
must be paid. The term of service is divided as 
follows: 2 years in the active army, and 10 
years in the reserve; 8 years in the territorial 
army and, finally, 10 years in the territorial 
army reserve. The maximum strength of the 
peace army is 29,000 men; that of the field army 
about 50,000 men; and fhat of the reserves about 
100,000 men, of all classes. The infantry had 
been rearmed with the Mannlicher-Schénauer 
rifle, mode] 1903, and the artillery with a new 
quick-firing gun, model of 1907. Reservists to the 
number of 30,000 were mobilized for training 
in 1908. The budget for 1907 was about $4,100,- 
000. For 1908 the effective strength of the 
standing army was fixed at 1,878 officers and 19,- 
416 men; of the territorial army, 76,800. The 
effective navy at the beginning of 1908 consisted 
of 3 coast defense vessels, aggregating 15,000 
tons; 1 armored gunboat, 1,800 tons; 10 torpedo 
boats, 675 tons. Total, 14 ships of 17,475 tons, 
showing a decrease during 1907 of 700 tons. 

History. An important question before the 
government in 1908 was the reorganization and 
improvement of the navy. The aid of France 
had been assured, if Greece sought a loan for 
that purpose, and it was proposed that the re- 
Organization should be effected under the di- 
rection of the French admiral Fournier. The 
latter’s plan, however, which looked to a navy 
consisting mainly of scouts and submarines, was 
vigorously opposed, and there was a stormy de- 
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bate on the subject in the Chamber, his oppo- 
nents contending that it would be absurd to 
contract a heavy loan for a navy of that de- 
scription, when the army reorganization, which 
was urgently needed, was deferred for lack of 
funds. Parliament voted the budget April 18, 
including funds for naval reorganization and 
the remuneration of foreign officers, but the op- 
position to the choice of Admiral Fournier con- 
tinued. A change took place in the Cabinet 
early in July, whereby M. Gounaris, former Pres- 
ident of the Chamber, became Minister of 
Finance. Greece acquiesced in the action of 
the Powers in announcing after Crete’s procla- 
mation of union with Greece that they would 
make it a subject of negotiation with Turkey, 
and that, meanwhile, order on the island must 
be maintained. See BALKAN QUESTION and 
CRETE. 

GREEK CATHOLIC CHURCH or GREEK 


CHURCH. A religious body, which comprises in 
its widest sense all those churches following the 
Greek or Greco-Slavonic rite. Its official title 
is the Holy Orthodox Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. Throughout the world it has a mem- 
bership of about 100,000,000. In the United 
States are four branches, as follows: Russian 
Orthodox, with a membership of about 55,000, 
with 103 churches and 75 ministers; the Greek 
Orthodox, 100,000 members, with 42 churches 
and 43 ministers; the Syrian Orthodox, 30,000 
members, with 21 churches and 13 ministers, 
and the Armenian, 8,500 members, 21 churches, 
and 15 ministers. The Archbishop in charge of 
the Russian Orthodox Church formerly had his 
seat in Alaska, but now resides in New York 
City. The Greek Church has no Bishop in the 
United States. The Syrians belong to the Synod 
of Antioch. They have a Bishop consecrated by 
the Russian Archbishop. 


GREER, Davin HummMety. Seventh Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of New York. 
He was born in Wheeling, W. Va., in 1844, grad- 
uated at Washington College, Pa., in 1862, and 
at the Protestant Episcopal Seminary at Gam- 
bier, O., in 1865. He was ordained deacon in 
1866 and priest in 1868, and afterward was rec- 
tor of parishes in Clarksburg, W. Va., Covington, 
Ky., and Providence, R. I. In 1888 he became 
rector of St. Bartholomew’s Church in New 
York city. He was elected bishop coadjutor in 
1903, and, upon the death of Bishop H. C. Pot- 
ter (q. v.) on July 21, 1908, became Bishop of: 
New York City. 

GREENLAND. See Denmark, Danish Colo- 
nies; POLAB RESEARCH. 

GRENADA. A British island of the West 
Indies, forming with Carriacou an administra- 
tive division of the Windward Islands (q. v.). 
Total area, 133 square miles; total population 
(1906), 70,505. Over 30,000 acres are under 
cultivation. Coffee, cacao, nutmegs, fruit, rub- 
ber, and cotton are grown. The forests yield 
valuable woods, 8s, and medicinal plants. 
The imports and exports in 1907 amounted to 
£288,665 and £417,299, respectively. The reven- 
ue in the fiscal year 1907-8 was £79,871; the 
expenditure, £68,383, and the public debt, £123,- 
670. 

GUADELOUPE. An island of the Lesser 
Antilles, the largest of the French West India 
Islands. Area, 619 square miles; population 
(1901), 157,806. With its dependencies, La 
Désirade, Les Saintes and Petit-Terre, Marie- 
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Galante, St. Barthélemy, and St. Martin, it 
constitutes a colony with an area of 732 square 
miles and a population (1906) of 190,273. The 
capital is Basse-Terre, with 8,626 inhabitants. 
The principal port is Pointe-a-Pitre, 14,861 in- 
habitants. ‘The principal products are sugar, 
rum, coffee, and cacao, besides manioc, tobacco, 
bananas, sweet potatoes, maize, and vegetables. 
In 1906 there were grown 6,129 pounds of cot- 
ton. The imports and exports in 1907 amount- 
ed to 13,425,655 and 16,268,946 francs respec- 
tively, the trade with France being represented 
by 9,163,000 francs of imports and 15,875,000 
francs of exports. The colony is administered 
by a Governor, an Executive Council, and an 
elective Legislative Council. It is represented 
in the French Parliament by a senator and two 
deputies. In 1907 the military force consisted 
of 94 Europeans. The local budget for 1907 
balanced at 4,756,000 francs. The debt stood in 
1907 at 10,575,000 francs. The expenditure of 
France in 1908 wag fixed at 430,000 francs. The 
Governor in 1908 was M. Ballot. 

GUAM. A possession of the United States 
lying in the Pacific Ocean, the largest of the 
Ladrone Islands. It is situated in lat. 13° 30’ 
N. and long. 144° 45’ E. It is the southern- 
most of the Ladrone group, and is about 1,500 
miles east of Manila and nearly the same dis- 
tance southeast of Yokohama. The island has 
an area of about 150 square miles, and is 
29 miles long and from 3 to 10 miles wide. Its 
chief importance is as a naval station and port 
of transit between America and Asia. The na- 
tives consist chiefly of aboriginal Chamorros 
intermixed with Tagalogs and Malays. Their 
only occupations are agriculture and fishing. 
The population of the island in 1908 was about 
9,000, of which morethan half are in the capi- 
tal, Agafia. 

GOVERNMENT. Guam has not veen organized 
as a territory by act of Conyress or otherwise, 
and the constitution and laws of the United 
States have not been extended to it. Its ad- 
ministration is in the hands of the Navy De- 
partment and a naval officer is Governor. In 
1907 an order was issued by President Roose- 
velt directing that all official communications 
and reports relating to Guam should be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Interior. Con- 
sistent and successful efforts have heen made 
since the acquisition of Guam by the United 
States to bring about better educational, social, 
and sanitary conditions among the inhabitants. 
In 1908 a thorough investigation was made of 
the agricultural, social, and sanitary condi- 
tions, but the reports that were prepared had not 
been published at the end of the year. Success- 
ful experiments were made in agriculture by the 
Agricultural Experiment Station (gq. v.) estab- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture. The 
Governor is assisted in his administration by 
an advisory and legislative council, composed of 
certain officers, with a minority 6f natives. The 
courts are of three classes, a court of appeals, 
a court of first instance, and courts of justice. 
The island is divided into four districts for pur- 
poses of administration, each with an executive 
head called the Gobernadorcillo (Commission- 
er). These officials are natives and are elected 
by popular vote. Directly after the American 
occupation schools were established in the island, 
and great progress has been made in the in- 
struction of the natives. Night schools are 
conducted in the largest towns. The Secretary 
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of the Navy in his report for 1908 renews rec- 
ommendations made in previous year that Con- 
gress enact legislation establishing a form of 
government for Guam. Similar recommendations 
were made by President Roosevelt in his mes- 
sage to the Sixtieth Congress. The Governor of 
En a 1908 was Captain Edward J. Dorn, 


GUARANTEE OF DEPOSITS. See BankS 
AND BANKING. : 


GUATEMALA. The most northerly repub- 
lic of Central America. Area, 48,300 square 
miles; population (1903), 1,842,134, of whom 
750,615 were whites. On Dec. 31, 1906, the 
population was estimated at 1,882,992. The 
principal cities, with their populations, are: 
Guatemala, the capital, 125,000; Coban, 30,77u; 


Quezaltenango, 28,940; Totonicapan, 28,310; 
San Pedro, 10,190. 
EDUCATION. in 1907 there were 1,262 gov- 


ernment primary schools, with 44,240 pupils. 
For secondary instruction there are schools at 
Guatemala City, Quezaltenango, and Chiqui- 
mula, under the direction of Belgian professors. 
The higher educational institutions at Guate- 
mala City and Quezaltenango include schools 
of law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, and com- 
merce. There are a national school of music 
and a school of fine arts. The pupils of the night 
schools for worki people are exempt from 
military service. any Guatemalan rouths are 
educated abroad at government expense. There 
is a corps of men and women teachers from the 
United States. 

PropucTion. The principal export crop is 
coffee, of which 90,199,486 pounds were exported 
in 1907. The output of 1907-8 was estimated 
at 50,000,000 pounds, and of 1908-9 at 81,000,- 
000 pounds. Sugar covered in 1906 about 37,000 
acres; the exports were 1,571,900 pounds in 1906, 
and 4,177,400 pounds in 1907. Tobacco covers 
some 1,700 acres. -Some 200,000 acres have been 
acquired by foreign capitalists for rubber plant- 
ing. In 1906 there were exported 376,300 pounds 
of rubber, and 516,719 bunches of bananas; im 
1907, 392,160 pounds and 599,680 bunches, re- 
spectively. Wheat, maize, sweet potatoes, and 
beans are grown, but the cereal output is insuffi- 
cient for the needs of the country. The cotton 
acreage is increasing. A decree of July, 1908, 
made the cultivation of a certain minimum of 
cotton obligatory on all municipalities. Some 
gold, silver, and salt is produced, but the min- 
eral wealth has as yet been barely touched. 
The manufacturing industries include a cotton 
factory employing 250 workers, near Quezalte- 
nango, breweries, sugar mills, and tanneries. 

FoREIGN COMMERCE. In 1906 the total im- 
ports were valued at $7,220,760, and the ex- 
ports at $7,136,280; in 1907 they were $7,316,- 
574 and $10,174,486 respectively. In 190% 
the imports included cotton goods, valued 
at $1,470,975; railroad material, $552,504; 
silk manufactures, $184,000; woolens, over 
$90,000; = flour, $291,810; rice, $34,000; 
electrical apparatus, $31,000. The exports 
of 1907 included coffee, $7,297,346; hides, 
$292,027; bananas, $179,904; woods, mainly 
cedar and mahogany, $236,464. Other €x- 
ports were cacao, chicle, cocoanuts, deer 
skins, horns, vegetable oils, besides those men- 
tioned under Production. The trade with the 
principal countries in 1907 was as_ follows: 
United States, imports from, $2,905,457; exports 
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to, $3,413,418; Great Britain, $1,590,874 and 
$1,071,468 respectively; Germany, $1,574,854 and 
$5,317,509. 

CoMMUNICATIONS. In 1907 the ports of Gua- 
temala were entered by 549 vessels, of 975,526 
tons. The chief ports are Puerto Barrios and 
Livingston, on the Atlantic, and San José, Cham- 
perico, and Ocos, on the Pacific. The Guatemala 
Northern railway connecting San José on the 
Pacitic with Puerto Barios on the Atlantic, via 
Guatemala City, a distance of 269 miles, was 
formally opened on Jan. 19, 1908. Quezaltenango 
is connected by rail with $$Champerico. 
Other lines were being constructed during 1908 
by Germans and Americans. The total length 
of railways in 1908 was 440 miles. The length 
of telegraph lines in 1907 was 4,696 miles. 

FINANCE, ETC. In 1907 the total revenues 
amounted to 35,297,823 paper pesos (of about 
8 cents each), and the total expenditures, 44,- 
560,221, including 22,700,026 pesos for the 
service of the public debt. The budget estimate 
of expenditure for 1908-9 was 35,488,692 paper 
pesos. On Dec. 31, 1907, the gold debt stood 
at 9,719,754 pesos and the paper debt at 63,- 
307,003 pesos. The regular army numbers 
about 7,000 officers and men, the cost of which 
is about one-tenth of the public expenditure— 
about $3,000,000 for 1908. The war 
strength, consisting of all citizens between 18 
and 30 years of age, is 57,000, and the 
reserve, consisting of those between 30 and 
50 years of age, 30,000 men. The President in 
1908 was Manuel Estrada Cabrera, reélected in 
1905, whose term expires in 1911. 

History. The message of President Estrada 
Cabrera at the opening of the regular session 
of the National Assembly on Mar. 1, 1908, be- 
gan with congratulations to the country on 
the satisfactory state of its international rela- 
tions. At the opening of the Interoceanic (or 
Guatemala Northern) Railway all the members 
of the diplomatic corps were present. The 
government participated in the second inter- 
national peace conference held at The Hague 
in 1907, in the international sanitary conference 
which met in Mexico in Dec., 1907, and in 
numerous other international gatherings. Dur- 
ing the conflict in 1907 between Honduras and 


Nicaragua, the Guatemalan government had 
maintained its neutrality undisturbed. The 


President expressed entire approval of all the 
decisions of the Central American Peace Con- 
ference held at Washington in the latter part 
of 1907, and gave expression to the hope that 
peace in Central America would never again 
be disturbed. Turning to internal questions the 
President stated that a committee had been 
appointed to draft amendments to the school 
law, in order to extend to the towns the sys- 
tem of practical instruction adopted in the 
capital. Buildings for practical schools for 
men have been erected in various parts of the 
Republic. The General Bureau of Mines, In- 
dustries, and Commerce, established in 1907, 
made a collection of metallic minerals and of 
Materials suitable for purposes of construction, 
sculpture, ceramics, ete. This collection, ex- 
hibited at the National Exposition held at the 
capital in the early part of 1908, manifested 
the great mineral wealth of Guatemala. The 
fisheries established in Lake Amatitlan, in pur- 
suance of the law of Aug., 1907, have given sat- 
isfactory results and may lead to the establish- 
ment of a new industry in the country. Public 
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works, the telegraph and telephone service, and 
the railroads made notable progress during the 
year. On April 20, 1908, an attempt was made 
to assassinate President Cabrera on his way to 
the National Palace to receive the new Ameri- 
can minister. The following day martial law 
was proclaimed in Guatemala City, and three 
days later the President announced that 
eighteen men implicated in a plot to assassi- 
nate him had been executed. During the year 
there were difficulties with Honduras, whose 
special commissioner to Guatemala was arrested 
and then (May 21) released; with Mexico, 
which country was reported in May to be mas- 
sing troops on the frontier; and with Nicaragua, 
which, in June, made strong representations to 
Guatemala to obtain the release of Nicaraguan 
citizens who were held prisoners in Guatemala. 
On Nov. 2, 1908, the Guatemalan Secretary of 
State was received by President Roosevelt as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary. The object of the mission was to ex- 
press to the United States government the 
thanks of the Guatemalan government and 
people for its part in establishing peaceful con- 
ditions in Central America and for its long- 
standing friendship towards Guatemala. 


GUIANA. See British GUIANA; 
GUIANA; and FRENCH GUIANA. 


GUINEA, FrRency. See FRENCH GUINEA. 
GUNPOWDER. See MuLitary ProgREss. 


GYMNASTICS. The tenth annual inter- 
collegiate gymnastic meet was won by Prince- 
ton. The result was a surprise, as New York 
University, champion for 1906 and 1907, had 
made much the better showing in the preced- 
ing dual meets. In the intercollegiate contest 
Princeton scored 20 points; New York Univer- 
sity and Columbia were tied for second place 
with 10 points each; Yale and Rutgers were 
tied at 6 points each; and Harvard and Pennsyl- 
vania each scored one point. The individual 
championship’ was won by E. W. McCabe of 
Princeton, with a total of 309.8 points; H. S. 
Schoonmaker of Columbia was second, with 296 
points, and H. L. Dowd of Princeton was 
third, with 293.2 points. In the dual meets 
New York University defeated Princeton 33 to 
15, Yale 3314 to 2014, and Columbia 32% to 
2214. Columbia defeated Yale in a dual meet 
by the score of 33 to 21. The all-round na- 
tional championship of the American Athletic 
Union was won by Fred Steffens of the Brook- 
lyn National Athletic Club, who scored a total 
of 50 points. The banner given to the team, 
scoring the largest number of points, was won 
by the West Side Y. M. C. A., which had a 
total of 20 points in the eight events. At 
the international tournament, which took place 
at Frankfort-on the Main in July, Mapler of 
Munich won the all-round championship, scoring 
130 points. 


GYPSY MOTH. See Enromo.ocy. 


HADLEY, Hersert Spencer. Governor-elect 
of Missouri. He was. born at Olathe, 
Kan., in 1872, graduated at the University of 
Kansas in 1902 and at the Northwest- 
ern University Law School: and in 1894 
began the practice of law at Kansas City, Mo. 
From 1898 to 1901 he was prosecuting attorney 
of Jackson County and in 1904 was elected 
Attorney-General on the Republican ticket. As 
Attorney-General he aided greatly in carrying 
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out Governor Folk’s reform programme, rend- 
ering especially valuable service in collecting 
evidence against the Standard Oil Company 
and its subsidiary companies, and against the 
Harvester Trust for violations of the State anti- 
trust laws. In 1908 Mr. Hadley received the 
Republican nomination for Governor and in the 
ensuing elections was given a plurality of 
over 15,000, running far ahead both of his 
associates on the State ticket and of his party’s 
national ticket. See Missourt. 


HAFID, Muar. Sultan of Morocco, pro- 
claimed on February 11, 1908. He was born in 
1873, a half brother of Abd-el-Aziz, whom he 
drove from the throne, and was educated at the 
University of El Azaar, in Cairo. For several 
years he was viceroy of Southern Morocco, but 
in August, 1907, he proclaimed himself Sultan, 
and took the field against Abd-el-Aziz. He was 
sucessful, aand after being proclaimed Sultan 
was eventually recognized by the Powers. See 
Morocco. 


HAGUE CONFERENCE. See INTERNATION- 
AL ARBITRATION. 


HAITI. A republic occupying the smaller 
western half of the island of Haiti, West In- 
dies. Including the adjacent islands of Tortuga, 
Gonaive, and Vache, its area is estimated at be- 
tween 10,200 and 11,090 square miles. Accord- 
ing to an ecclesiastical estimate, the population 
numbered about 1,500,000 in 1906, nearly all 
negroes and mulattoes, with some 200 Euro- 
peans. The prevailing language is French. The 
principal cities, with their estimated popula- 
tions, are: Port au Prince, the capital, 70,000; 
Cape Haitien, 29,000; Aux Cayes, 25,000; 
Gonaives, 18,000; Port de Paix, 10,000. There 
are some 400 national elementary schools, be- 
sides private ones, and 5 national lyceums. 

PRODUCTION AND COMMERCE. The most im- 
portant agricultural product is coffee, covering 
125,000 acres, of which some 50,600,000 pounds 
were exported in 1906. Other important pro- 
ducts, with the amount of their exports in 1906, 
are as follows, in pounds: Cacao, 4,582,000; 
cotton, 3,865,000; cotton seed, 6,208,000; pité 
}hemp, 399,000; sisal hemp, 670,000; hides and 
skins, 660,000; orange peel, 494,000; honey, 
6,700; wax, 149,000; peanuts, 30,000; woods, 
including cedar, fustic, logwood, mahogany, and 
white wood, 122,598,000. The cultivation of 
tobacco is extending, and there is a cigar and 
cigarette factory. Sugar is grown, there be- 
ing four sugar mills, but no refineries. Rum 
and other spirits are distilled. There is a tan- 
nery employing some 200 native workmen. 
Cuban and Italian shoemakers supply the local 
demand for shoes. The mineral wealth, which 
is neglected, includes gold, silver, copper, iron, 
manganese, tin, antimony, nickel, sulphur, coal, 
kaolin, gypsum, limestone, and porphyry. The 
imports and exports for the fiscal year 1904-5, 
the latest for which the data had been pub- 
lished, in 1908, amounted to $3,871,059 and 
&8.967,862 respectively. According to United 
States returns for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1908, the imports from Haiti amounted to 
$689,045, and exports to Haiti, $3,649,172. The 
United States furnishes about 70 per cent. of 
the total imports, Great Britain 13, France 10, 
and Germany 2 per cent. In 1907 Port au 
Prince was entered by 186 vessels of 182.000 
tons; aux Caves was entered and cleared in 1906 
by 264 vessels of 312,294 tons. In 1905 the 
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merchant marine consisted of 5 steamers, ag- 
gregating 908 tons net, and 13 sailing vessels of 
50 tons and over, aggregating 2,280 tons. There 
is a 15- mile railway from Cape Haiti to Grande 
Riviére, and a light railway of 28 miles from 
Port au Prince to Lake Assuéi. 

FINANCE, Eto. In 1906 the export duties 
amounted to $2,730,761 gold, and the import 
duties to 5,135,250 paper gourdes (worth about 
20 cents each). For 1906-7 the revenue was 
estimated at $3,973,899 gold, and 6,186,122 
paper; the expenditure, at $3,999,428 gold, and 
6,167,059 paper gourdes. The greater part of the 
expenditure is for the service of the debt, which 
at the end of 1906 amounted to $26,134,438 
gold, and 12,429,739 paper gourdes. The Na- 
tional Bank of Haiti, with a capital of 10,- 
000,000 francs, has its headquarters in Paris 
and six offices in Haiti. It negotiates loans for 
the government, issues bank notes, etc. The 
authorized strength of the regular army is 
about 7,000 men of all ranks, but the actual 
peace strength is 650 officers and men of the 
line, which constitutes the Government Guard. 
There are from 10 to 20 generals who act as 
aides to the President of the Republic. The 
navy consisted at the beginning of 1908 of 2 
gunboats, of 1,472 tons, and 3 steamers, of 2,310 
tons. In 1908 Nord Alexis was President until 
his overthrow on Dec. 2. (See History.) On 
Dec. 20, General Antoine Simon was inaugurated 
President. 

History. Disturbed political conditions con- 
tinued during 1908. A band of exiles, led by a 
former lieutenant of Gen. Firmin’s, landed near 
Gonaives, Jan. 15, and attempted a revolution, 
but President Nord Alexis took vigorous meas- 
ures against them and the movement was sup- 
pressed. On Mar. 15 he had a number of politi- 
cal suspects arrested and immediately executed. 
American, British, French, and German war- 
ships thereupon gathered at Port au Prince. 
Gen. Firmin and other fugitives found refuge 
at the French Consulate at Gonaives, The 
Haitian government at first demanded their sur- 
render but afterward agreed to their leaving 
the country, and on Mar. 21 they went on 
board a French warship and were taken to St. 
Thomas. The failure of the revolutionary move- 
ment was attributed in considerable measure 
to the action of the United States government 
in preventing the despatch of arms and am- 
munition intended for General Firmin. The 
latter’s agent Giordani was arrested in New 
York on the eve of the outbreak and a ship's 
cargo of war equipment together with a large 
sum in counterfeit Haitian currency was seized. 
General discontent with the stern rule of Nord 
Alexis was intensified by his ruthless measures 
of repression. On Nov. 19 an_ insurrection 
broke out at Aux Cayes. It was headed by 
General Antoine Simon, commander of the 
troops in the Southern department of Hayti, who 
was suspected of disloyalty by Nord Alexis and 
deposed. General Simon thereupon declared 
against the President and set out for Port au 
Prince at the head of his soldiers, who constl- 
tuted the strongest and best drilled and military 
force in the country. He met little opposition 
on his march, the government’s troops every: 
where joining hands with the revolutionists. On 
Nov. 27, Simon defeated General Cyrioque. The 
aged Nord Alexis, though deserted by practically 
his entire cabinet, the members of which either 
went over to the enemy, or fled, was dete 
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to continue the stuggle. On Dec. 2, the people 
of Port au Prince, alarmed by the presence of 
General Simon’s army in the neighborhood of the 
city, rose in insurrection. A Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety, headed by ex-President Légitime, was 
crganized and the crowds prepared to storm 
the presidential palace. The presence of the 
American and French men-of-war in the harbor 
probably prevented serious bloodshed. The Presi- 
dent’s life was saved by the intervention 
_ of the French minister, under whose protection 

Nord Alexis left the palace. He took refuge on 
a French cruiser, which conveyed him to Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. He had maintained himself in 
power for nearly seven years, through mingled 
skill and ferocity. On Dec. 5, General Sinion 
entered Port au Prince with his army of 5,000 
men. Several old aspirants to the presidency 
such as General Firmin, General Sain, and Gen- 
eral Fouchard now came forward and for a time 
the renewal of civil war seemed probable. Gen- 
eral Simon was not popular in the north, where 
disturbances took place at Port de Paix, Hinche, 
and Jean Babel. But Simon’s military strength 
was sufficient to overawe all his rivals, and on 
Dec. 17 he was elected President by the unani- 
mous vote of Congress. He assumed office on 
the 20th. As a measure of prudence, he ap- 
pointed some of the unsuccessful presidential 
candidates to positions in his cabinet. 


HALDERMAN, Joun A. An American sold- 
ier and diplomat, died on Sept. 21, 1908. He 
was born in Kentucky, on April 15, 1833, and 
studied law in that State. In 1854 he went to 
Kansas, where he subsequently held several 
political positions, serving as private secretary to 
the governor, judge of the probate court, mayor 
of Leavenworth, State legislator, and regent of 
the University of Kansas. At the outbreak of 
the Civil War he entered the Federal Army, 
in which he served as major in the Kansas 
First Volunteer Infantry, and afterward as 
major-general. In 1861, he was appointed 
provost marshal-general of the Army of 
the West and became a member of the 
staff of General Nathaniel Lyon. At the bat- 
tle of Wilson’s Creek, his bravery won for him 
honorable mention and led to his appointment 
to the command of his regiment. In 1862 he 
organized the Northern Division of fhe Kansas 
State troops against the expected invasion of 
the Confederate Army. In 1880 he was ap- 
pointed consul at Bangkok, Siam; later became 
Consul-general, and, finally, in 1882, was made 
the first minister to Siam. In 1885 he resigned 
and returned to the United States. 


HALEVY, Lupovic. <A French dramatist and 
novelist, died on May 7, 1908. He was born at 
Paris, on Jan. 1, 1834, and was educated at the 
Lycée Louis le Grande. In 1852, he entered 
the government service as an attaché to the Min- 
ister of State; in 1858 was made head of the 
Colonial Bureau, and in 1860 became clerk to 
the Secretary of the Legislative Corps. He re- 
signed this position in 1865 to devote his 
entire time to writing. While in the employ of 

‘ the government he wrote several librettos, for 
most of which Offenbach composed the music. 
The most important of these early works were the 
operettes Ba-ta-clan (1855), Le docteur Miracle 
(1857), which he wrote in collaboration with 
Léon Battu, and for which Lecoeq and Bizet 
wrote the music; and the Orphée aug enfers 

(1861). The greater part of the remainder of 
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his writings for the theatre were prepared in 
collaboration with Henri Meilhac. Among these 
are Offenbach’s librettos, including La _ belle 
Héléne (1865); Barbe-blene (1866); La vie 
parisienne (1866); La grand duchesse de Gérol- 
stein (1867), and La Périchole (1868); and 
Bizet’s Carmen (1875). The two writers also 
collaborated in the production of several more 
pretentious works, such as: Froufrow (1869), 
a comedy in five acts, their most successful work 
of the kind; La MRéveillon (1872); La 
Petite marquise (1874); La Boule (1874); La 
cigale (1877); Le mari de la débutante (1879) ; 
Le rot Candaule; and La roussotte, which was 
the last work in the preparation of which 
Meilhac collaborated. In addition to writing for 
the stage, Halévy produced a few novels and 
romances, and after the breaking off of his 
association with Meilhac he devoted nearly all 
his time to this class of writing. His principal 
productions of this class are L’tnvasion (1872) ; 
Madame et Monsieur Cardinal (1873); Les 
petites Cardinal (1880); Un mariage d’amour, 
(1881); L’abbé Constantin (1882); which 
is the best-known and = “most wide- 
ly read romance, and which also has been suc- 
cessfully dramatized ; La famille Cardinal (1883) ; 
Criquette (1883); La Princesse (1886); Kart- 
kan (1888). Halévy was elected to the French 
Academy in 1884. 


HALL, CHARLES CUTHBERT. An American 
theologian, died on Mar. 25, 1908. He was born 
in New York City, on Sept. 3, 1852, and studied 
with tutors until his sixteenth year, when he 
entered Williams College, where he graduated 
in 1872. He then studied for two years at 
Union Theological Seminary, and for another 
year (1874-75) at the Presbyterian College, in 
London, and at the Free Church College in Edin- 
burgh. He had been licensed in 1874 to preach, 
and in 1875-77 he was pastor of the Union Pres- 
byterian Church of Newburgh, N. Y. He was 
then pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from 1887 to 1897, when he 
became president of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, a position he held until his death. In 
1902-03 and in 1906-07, he was Barrows lecturer 
to the Far East for the University of Chicago, 
and he was also Cole lecturer at Vanderbilt 
University in 1905, and Noble lecturer at Har- 
vard in 1906. He received the degree of D.D. 
from the University of New York (1890), from 
Harvard (1897), and from Yale (1901), and 
an LL.D. from Union College in 1905. Dr. 
Hall’s presidency of Union Theological Seminary 
began at the time of the controversy over the 
higher criticism of the Bible, as exemplified par- 
ticularly in the writings of Dr. Briggs. Toward 
this question he adopted a very liberal and tol- 
erant attitude, declaring that the fact that Pro- 
fessor Briggs had entered the Episcopal Church 
should not affect his connection with the faculty 
of the Seminary. He resolutely maintained this 
position in the face of attempts to boycott that 
institution. His mission to the Far East was 
successful because of his earnest striving to find 
a common ground, and his ability to separate 
what was permanent and essential in Christian- 
ity from what was merely temporay and acci- 
dental or racial. He was a zealous student of 
hymnology and liturgy, anxious to introduce in- 
to the service of the non-Episcopal churches 
such forms as would give dignity and com- 
pleteness to worship, and to restore it to the 
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place from which it has often been dislodged by 
over emphasis on the sermon. 


HALSTEAD, Murat. An American journal- 
ist, died on June 2, 1908. He was born at Pad- 
dy’s Run, Butler County, Ohio, on Sept. 2, 1829, 
graduated at Farmers’ College, near Cincinnati, 
in 1851, and then began general newspaper 
work in Cincinnati. He started in that city a 
Sunday paper, the Leader, which expired with its 
third issue; then became news editor of the 
atlas, and then, after serving for a few days on the 
staff of the Cincinnati Enquirer, assistant editor 
of the Columbian, a literary weekly. In 1853 he 
became a reporter for the Cincinnati Commercial, 
in which he obtained an interest in 1854, and 
which in 1883 was consolidated with the Cin- 
einnati Gazette. Of this paper, Halstead became 
editor-in-chief, and he made it one of the most 
influential daily newspapers in the Middle West. 
rie opposed Blaine in 1876, but afterward was 
one of his staunchest supporters. He was nom- 
inated minister to Germany in 1889 by Presi- 
dent Harrison, but the Senate, by a close vote, 
refused to confirm the nomination, apparently 
because of the articles Halstead had written 
insisting that the purchase of seats in the Senate 
was no uncommon occurrence. He _ published 
-several works on historical subjects. 

HAMY, THEopoRE JULES ERNEST. A French 
anthropologist, died on Nov. 18, 1908. He was 
born in Boulogne-sur-Mer, on June 22, 1842; 
studied medicine at Paris, receiving his diploma 
in 1868; became an assistant naturalist in the 
department of anthropology of the Museum of 
Natural History in 1872, and protessor of that 
subject in 1892. He became a member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions in 1890, and was made 
an officer of the Legion of Honor in 1889. He 
published Précis de paléontologie humaine 
(1870); with De Quatrefages, professor of an- 
thropology in the Museum of Natural History, 
the valuable Crania ethnica (1875-82); An- 
thropologie du Mezxique (1884); Decades Ameri- 
canae (1883). He was appointed in 1890 di- 
rector of the Museum of Ethnography, which had 
just been established in the Trocadéro. Here 
for the next 20 years he did much effective work, 
though always aria by the lack of funds. 
In connection with his work he published: Ort- 
aines de Musée d’Ethnographie (1890 and the 
Galérie américaine du Musée d’Ethnographie du 
T'rocadéro (1897); and Etudes histortques et 
géographiques (1896). 

HANFORD, Ben. Socialist candidate for 
vice-president. See PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


HANLON, Epwarp. A Canadian oarsman, 
died at Toronto on Jan. 4, 1908. He was born 
there, on July 12, 1855, and began his career 
as a sculler in 1873, and in 1876 won the singles 
at the Centennial Exposition. From 1876 to 
1884 he defeated such oarsmen as Wallace Ross 
(twice); Morris, in 1878, for the American 
championship: Plaisted Courtney, Hawdon (on 
the Tyne), Elliott, champion of England (on 
the Tyne); Trickett, for the world’s champion- 
ship (twice on the Thames, 1880 and 1882) ; 
Teemer, Lee, and Gaudaur. In 1885, Teemer 
won the American championship from him at 
‘Troy and he defeated him again in 1887; and 
Beach, the English oarsman, beat him four 
times in Australia. Hanlon rowed his last 
race in 1897, when he was defeated at Orilla, 
Ontario, by Gaudaur. Hanlon’s sculling stroke 
‘was remarkable for its apparent ease, perfect 
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finish and sustained power, the result be 
that his shell seemed to lose none of its speed 
between. strokes. 


HARBORS. See Docks anp RIVER AND Har- 
BOR IMPROVEMENT. 


HARDEN, MAXIMILIEN. German journalist 
See GERMANY; paragraph, Harden Trial. 


HARMON, Jupson. An American lawyer 
and statesman, was elected governor of Ohio at 
the general election of 1908. He was born in 
Newton, O., on Feb. 3, 1846, and graduated at 
Denison University in 1866. He settled in Cin- 
cinnati, was judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
in 1876-78, and of the Superior Court from 1878 
to 1887, when he resigned to resume the practice 
of law. He was appointed Attorney General of 
the United States in 1895 and served through- 
out the remainder of Cleveland’s term. He was 
nominated for governor by the Democratic State 
convention at Columbus on May 6, 1908, and was 
elected in the following November, receiving 
about 50,000 votes more than the national ticket 
of his party. At the time of his election he was 
acting as receiver of the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton Railroad Company. 


HARRIMAN INVESTIGATION. 
RaILWAYS. 


HARRINGTON, CuHarrtes. An American 
educator, physician, and sanitarian, died on Sept. 
11, 1908, in Lynton, Devonshire, England. He 
was born in Salem, Mass., on July 29, 1856, 
was educated at Bowdoin College (1873-74) at 
Harvard, where he graduated in 1878, and at 
the Harvard Medical School (1881); and he also 
studied for two years at Leipzig, Strasburg, and 
Munich. He was appointed assistant in chemis- 
try at Harvard in 1883, was assistant profeasor 
of that subject there in 1893-1906, and professor 
of hygiene during the remainder of his life. He 
became associated with the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health in 1900, for nine years was 
chemist for the Board, in 1889-1904 was in 
charge of the bureau of milk inspection of the 
Boston Board of Health, and in 1904 became 
secretary of the State Board. For several years 
he was on the staff of the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal. His text book, Practical Hy- 
giene (1901), passed through many editions. 


HARRIS, Joet CHANDLER. An American au- 
thor and journalist, famous throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world as the creator of “Uncle 
Remus,” died at his home in Atlanta, Ga., on 
July 3, 1908. He was born in Eatontown, Ga., 
on Dec. 8, 1848, and had a little schooling in the 
academy in that town, which he supplemented 
by eager and, even as a boy, appreciative reading 
of good literature. At this time, it is said, he 
enjoyed the Elizabethan writers, and relished 
the literary flavor of the Vicar of Wakefield. 
When he was twelve years old, he became a 
printer’s apprentice in the office of The Country- 
man, a weekly paper published at Eatontown by 
Col. J. A. Turner. Harris soon began to write, 
and presently he had become a regular contribu- 
tor to the paper of local news articles, essays, 
and verse. This matter, which was published 
sometimes anonymously and sometimes signed, 
revealed not only a natural and rapidly develop- 
ing literary facility, but unusual deftness in the 
art of telling a story. Civil War conditions were 
not calculated to encourage literary effort in 
Georgia, and as Sherman’s army approached 
Eatontown, Colonel Turner withdrew to a less 
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strenuous atmosphere, leaving young Harris in 
charge of his plantation, with the result that he 
saw and absorbed the significance of that relent- 
less invasion, whereof he afterward recorded his 
impressions in his books On the Wings of Occa- 
sions, and Tales of the Home Folks in Peace and 
War. 

After the war, Mr. Harris was employed suc- 
cessively on newspapers in Macon, New Orleans, 
Forsyth, and Savannah, as an editorial writer 
for the Morning News in the last named city. 
Driven from Savannah, (where he had been rap- 
idly making a name for himself) by the epidemic 
of yellow fever in 1876, he removed to Atlanta, 
and joined the staff of the Constitution. For 
this newspaper, Sam W. Small, afterward an 
evangelist, had been writing a series of “Old Si” 
negro sketches, the publication of which was 
suddenly interrupted by the illness of Mr. 
Small. Capt. E. P. Howitt, the editor, sug- 
gested to Mr. Harris that he continue the fea- 
ture. With many misgivings he consented to try, 
and the result of the trial was the appearance 
in the literary world of the delightful and inimi- 
table “Uncle Remus.” 

For twenty-five years after the appear- 
ance of “Uncle Remus” in_ the literary 
world, Mr. Harris continued his daily “desk 
work” in the office of the Constitution, and pro- 
duced his full share of the editorial matter for 
that paper, and it was not until within a few 
years before his death that he began gradually to 
withdraw from active daily journalism. Ia 
1907 he established the Uncle Remus Magazine, 
subsequentiy consolidated with the Home Maga- 
zine. His principal volumes, in the order of 
their appearance, are as follows: Uncle Re- 


mus; His Songs and His Sayings (1880); 
Nights with Uncle Remus (1881); Life of 
Henry W. Grady, Including His Writings and 


Speeches (1890); On the Plantation, a Story 
of a Georgia Boy’s Adventures During the 
War (1892); Uncle Remus and Hts Friends 
(1892); Stories of Aaron (1895); Stories of 
Georgia (1896); Georgia, from the Invasion of 
De Soto to the Present Time (1896); Tales 
of the Home Folks in Peace and War (1898); 
On the Wing of Occasion; Being the Authorized 
Version of Certain Curious Episodes of the 
Late Civil War (1900); Gabriel Tolliver; a 
Story of Reconstruction (1902); The Tar Baby 
and Other Rhymes of Uncle Remus (1904); 
A Little Union Scout (1904); Told by Uncle 
Remus (1905); and Uncle Remus and Br’er 
Rabbit (1907); and The Bishop and the Boo- 
german (1908). 


HARVARD UNIVEBSITY. An insti- 
tute of higher learning at Cambridge, Mass., 
founded 1636. The attendance in 1907-08 was 
5,075; in the fall of 1908, 4,915. In the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Science, the Graduate 
School of Applied Science, the Divinity School 
and in the Summer School, there was an increase 
of attendance. Harvard College, the Scientific 
School, the Law School, the Medical School, 
and the Dental School showed a decrease. The 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
was established in the fall of 1908, opening with 
a membership of 58. The course of study 
covers two years, and offers work in accounting, 
commercial law, economic resources, industrial 
organization, banking and finance, transportation, 
insurance, and public business. The degree offered 
is Master in Business Administration. The 


Dean of the School is Professor Edwin F. Gay. 
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The Andover Theological Seminary became al- 
lied with the Harvard Divinity School, but re- 
tains its independence and separate corporate 
entity. The headquarters are at Cambridge. In 
accordance with the rules made for conferring 
the degree of A.B. with distinction, in June, 1908, © 
35 were conferred cum laude ona subject or re- 
lated subjects; 25 magna cum laude on a subject 
or related subjects; 3 summa cum laude on a 
subject or related subjects. Among the gifts to 
the University may be mentioned the following: 
che amounting to $300,000, to be used partly for 
traveling scholarships, partly for the library; 
a fund of $25,000 for the building and endow- 
ment of the Dental School; $175,000 to endow 
the Department of Biological Chemistry; $50,- 
000 to the Germanic Museum toward the erec- 
tion of a building; property amounting to $65,- 
000 to the Weld Boat House. Among the schol- 
arships and fellowships, $12,000 to establish in 
the Medical School a Teaching Fellowship in the 
Hygiene of Mental Diseases; $100,000 to estab- 
lish two scholarships of $250 each to be called 
the George Newhall Clark Scholarships. Professor 
Wm. M. Davis, of the Department of Geology 
and Geography, was chosen by the German gov- 
ernment as Visiting Professor at the University 
of Berlin; Professor Ktihnemann, lecturing on 
German literature, was Exchange Professor at 
Harvard. The Hyde Lectures during the year 
1908-09 are given by M. Abel Le Franc. Pro- 
fessor A. C. Coolidge, of the Department of His- 
tory, was representative at the Historical Con- 
gress at Saragossa, and at the Congress of Arts 
and Science at Santiago di Chile. The Shaler 
Memorial Expedition to South America, in mem- 
ory of the late Professor N. S. Shaler, of the 
Department of Geology, was under the direction 
of Professor J. B. Woodworth, of the same de- 
partment. The resignation of President Chas. 
W. Eliot (q. v.), to take effect May 19, 1909, 
was the chief event of the year. The endowment 
of the University in 1908 was $20,272,346.99, 
The receipts in the year 1907-8, $2,838,400.49. 


HASKELL, CHARLES NATHANIEL. An Amer- 
ican politician and governor of Oklahoma. He was 
chairman of the Committee on Resolutions and 
took a prominent part in the Democratic Nation- 
al Convention at Denver, in July, 1908. He 
later became treasurer of the National Commit- 
tee, but resigned early in the campaign, after 
having been charged by William R. Hearst with 
attempting to bribe Attorney-General Monett, 
of Ohio, in 1899, in behalf of the Standard Oil 
Company. He became involved in a controversy 
with President Roosevelt, which was a feature 
of the presidential campaign of 1908. See 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. No convincing proof 
of the charge was ever given. He was born in 
Putnam county, Ohio, in 1860, ana in 188] was 
admitted to the bar. He was active in Demo- 
cratic politics in Ohio for many years and also 
in railway construction work. He removed to 
Indian Territory in 1901, settling at Muskogee. 
He was the leading spirit in the adoption of 
the Oklahoma State Constitution in 1907, and 
was elected first Governor of the State in that 
year. See PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN; STANDARD 
OIL. 

HAWAII or HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
(formerly SanpwicH ISLANDS), A territory 
of the United States comprising a chain of 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, forming the extreme 
northern group of Polynesia. The capital 1s 
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Honolulu, on the Island of Oahu, 2,100 miles 
from San Francisco, 4,803 miles from Manila, 
and 3,850 miles from Salina Cruz, the Mexican 
Pacific terminus of the Tehuantepec Railway. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The total area of the 
Hawaiian Islands is 6,449 square miles, and the 
area of the inhabited islands is as follows: 
Hawaii, 4015 square miles; Maui, 728 square 
miles; Kahulawe, 69; Molokai, 261; Lanai, 133; 
Oahu, 600; Kauai, 544; and Niihau, 97. The 
last official census of the islands was taken in 
1900, when the total population was 154,000. 
Conditions since that time make it difficult to 
estimate the present population. It is probably 
170,000, divided about as follows: Orientals, 
95,000, including 72,000 Japanese, 18,000 Chi- 
nese, and 5,000 Koreans; Latins, 27, 000, includ- 
ing 23,000 Portuguese, 2,000 Spanish and 2,000 
Porto Ricans; Polynesians, practically all Ha- 
waiians and part Hawaiians, 35,000; Teutons, 
practically all of the American, British, German 
and Norwegian descent, 12,000; others, 1,000. 

AaricuLture. The chief industries of Ha- 
waii are connected with agriculture, although 
the nature of the crops is such as to require 
much incidental manufacturing. The growing 
of sugar has received the greatest attention, and 
nowhere has science been applied more exten- 
sively to this industry. A beginning has been 
made in the scientific development of other agri- 
cultural products. See AGBICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATIONS: FORESTRY. 

The sugar industry is conducted mainly by 
forty-nine corporations and five private com- 
panies or individuals. Many independent plant- 
ers on a small scale raise cane and sell it to 
the corporations. The total capital invested in 
the sugar industry, exclusive of bond issues, was, 
in 1908, $70,913,797. The total yield in 1908 
was 529,123 long tons, as against 440,017 long 
tons in 1907. The value of the crop of 1908 was 
more than $40,000,000. The total area de- 
voted to the culture of sugar is about 213,000 
acres, of which about one-half is irrigated. 
About 45,000 laborers are employed on the sugar 
plantations, of which Japanese numbered over 
30,000, and the total Asiatics, 36,987. 

Among other minor agricultural industries is 
the production of rice, which is carried on largely 
by the Chinese upon land leased at rentals of 
from $10 to $50 per annum per acre. About 
11,000 acres are under cultivation. The annual 
product is valued at about $2,500,000. Almost 
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the entire crop is consumed in the Territory. 
The rice industry has suffered much in late 
years in competition with rice grown in Texas 
and other parts of the United States, and impor- 
tations of Japanese rice, which is preferred by 
the Japanese to the rice grown in the Territory. 

The coffee industry, which at one time prom-- 
ised to be of considerable importance, has fallen 
largely into the hands of the Japanese on ac- 
count of low prices and the absence of protective 
duties. The output is mainly exported and ex- 
ports for 1908 were valued at $174,216,000. 
About 4,500 acres are devoted to coffee growing. 

The pineapple industry is assuming large pro- 
portions and large quantities are exported to 
the United States. The estimate for the year 
ending May 31, 1909, is an exportation of 350,- 
000 to 400,000 cases. Bananas are also ex- 
ported, and the cultivation of cocoanuts has 
been begun on an extensive scale. The total 
exports of fruits and nuts for 1908 were valued 
at $803,376. Among the newer industries are 
rubber, sisal, and honey. 

The ‘supply of cattle on the Islands is abund- 
ant. There were in 1908 about 130,477 head of 
cattle, valued, at $1,678,277, and about, 99,535 
sheep, valued at $126,757. Most of the meat 
is consumed in the Islands. See AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS: HORTICULTURE; FORES- 
TRY. 

MANUFACTURING. The principal manufacto- 
ries of the Islands are the numerous large mills 
for the production of raw sugar on the planta- 
tions, each mill usually representing an invest- 
ment of from $300,000 to $1,000,000. The pine- 
apple industry has an investment of about 
$280,000 in nine canneries. There are a number 
of small coffee mills and rice mills. There are 
also fertilizer works, wineries, a wire bed factory, 
soap factory, brewery, and a tannery. The Jap- 
anese have recently established several manu- 
factories. The principal manufactory outside of 
the sugar mills is that of the Honolulu Iron 
Works at Honolulu. This is one of the largest 
manufacturers of sugar machinery in the world. 

CoMMERCE. The year 1908 was the most 
notable in the commercial history of Hawaii. 
The aggregate imports and exports for the year 
ending June 30, 1908, amounted to $62, 224,179. 
Of these the exports were $42,238,455, and the 
Smports, $19,985,724. The table given below 
shows the imports and exports by countries for 
the fiscal years 1907-8. 


Imports and exports, by countries, fiscal years 1907 and 1908. 
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The aggregate tonnage of vessels entered and 
cleared during the fiscal year 1908 was the larg- 
est in the history of the Islands. In that year 
416 vessels, with a tonnage of 1,075,939, entered ; 
and 412 vessels, with a tonnage of 1,069,328, 
cleared. Of these vessels 303 were American, 64 
British, and 33 Japanese. 

The principal exports to the United States in 
1908 were as follows: Sugar, raw, 1,054,395,987 
pounds; refined, 23,174,675 unds; coffee, I,- 
310,432 pounds; rice, 3,038,723 pounds; hides, 
928,599 pounds; wool, raw, 359,413 pounds; or 
a total of 1,083,207,829 pounds. 

TRANSPORTATION. Improvement in transpor- 
tation facilities is one of the greatest needs of 
the Islands. This includes the development of 
at least one good harbor in each of the principal 
islands and two on the largest island; the con- 
struction of belt lines of railway; the reduction 
of freight and passenger rates, and increase 
in the available accommodations for passengers 
and perishable goods. 

The most extensive railroad on the Islands 
is on the Island of Oahu, operated by the Oahu 
Railway and Land Company. This is about 
ninety miles long. Other smaller railways are 
operated on the other islands. There is one 
street railroad, that of the Honolulu Rapid 
Transit and Land Company, in Honolulu, which 
has twenty-four miles of line and forty-five 
cars. It carries about 7,000,000 pay passengers 
annually. 

FrixaNce. Expenditures for the fiscal year 
1908 exceeded the receipts by $147,630, the 
former being $2,817,378, and the latter, $2,669,- 
748, but since the actual net cash surplus at the 
beginning of the year was $313,476, there still 
remained at the close of the year a net cash 
surplus of $165,845. The principal sources of 
revenue were as follows: Licenses, $206,374; 
real property tax, $640,051; personal property 
tax, $635,265; imcome tax, $266,241; water 
works, $141,898; land revenue, $122,541. The 
bonded debt of the Islands at the close of the 
fiscal year 1908 was $3,379,000. During the 

ear the debt was increased by the issue of 

94,000 31% per cent. bonds. 

EpucaTION. Public schools of the Islands are 
under the Department of Public Instruction, con- 
ia Hs a superintendent and six commission- 
ers. ivate schools are required to obtain per- 
mits of the Department and are subject in a 
measure to its supervision. The enrollment in 
the public schools in 1908 was 18,564, an increase 
of 1,426 for the year; in private schools, 4,881, 
a decrease of 439. The teachers in the public schools 
numbered 476, and in the private schools 218. 
There were 154 public schools and 54 private 
schools. The attendance at the public schools 
was about 90 per cent. of the enrollment. The 
largest increase was in Japanese pupils, the 
pupils of that nationality increasing from 1,352 
in 1907 to 5,513 in 1908. The cost of the public 
schools in 1908 was $467,198. There was 
established during the year a _ college of 
agriculture and mechanical arts at Honolulu. 
The first regular freshman class entered in Sep- 
tember, 1908. 

IMMIGRATION. The arrivals and departures 
of Japanese in the Islands varies greatly. In 
1904-5 the departures were nearly double the 
arrivals, due to the Russo-Japanese war. Since 
that date, the arrivals have, on the whole, con- 
Biderably exceeded the departures, although the 
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tendency in 1908 was the other way, owing to 
restrictions placed by the Japanese government 
on emigration to Hawaii. This tendency is off- 
set to some extent by the restrictions against 
the emigration of Japanese from the Hawaiian 
Islands to the Pacific Coast. The con- 
tinued decrease in the Chinese population 
due to departures and non-arrivals is offset in 
large measure by births, the school children 
having increased from 1,289 in 1900 to 2,596 in 
1908. The Portuguese are increasing rapidly. 
The pupils of that nationality numbered in 1908 
4,537. Hawaiians are a ae decreasing and 
part Hawaiians increasing. e total number 
of Japanese men, women and children on the 
Island of Oahu is about 20,000, of which per- 
haps 10,000 or 12,000 are adult males, although 
these are very rough estimates. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The present Gov- 
ernor and Secretary of the Territory took office 
on August 15, 1907. Changes followed in the 
heads of several departments. Near the close 
of the fiscal year the Secretary of the Interior 
made a two weeks’ visit, during which he toured 
the four principal islands. Besides its many 
direct benefits, this visit inspired the Hawaiians 
with the new confidence that Hawaiian affairs 
would be looked after by the Department with 
interest and intelligence. The visits during and 
soon after the close of the fiscal year of the Pa- 
cific fleet, the Atlantic fleet, the special service 
squadron, and several cruisers, produced an ex- 
cellent impression and did much to cultivate the 
national spirit. In general, the year 1908 was 
one of unusua] harmony and prosperity in the 
Islands. 

Much attention was given during the year to 
questions of population, labor, and immigration. 
Japanese labor has been much reduced through 
the action of the Japanese government. The 
Board of Immigration assisted in returning 
many Europeans who had gone from Hawaii to 
California and took steps to obtain immigrants 
from the mainland, with New York as the center 
of operation. Labor has not been as scarce as 
was anticipated from the decrease of Japanese 
immigration. Planters and others exhibit a 
constantly increasing disposition not only to 
cobperate with the government in the intro- 
duction of persons of the Latin and Anglo-Saxon 
races and the settlement of public lands by such 
persons, but also to devote their own lands 
for the same purpose. 

A radical change has been inaugurated 
in the treatment of leprosy. Hitherto, emphasis 
has been laid upon segregation, especially of 
well developed cases. Hereafter it is proposed 
to lay upon it scientific study and treatment, 
especially of cases in their earlier stages, with 
a view to more effectual results in eradicating 
the disease and at the same time avoiding, as 
far as possible, distress to patients and their 
friends. 

OFFICERS: EXECUTIVE. W. F. Frear, governor; 
E. A. Mott-Smith, secretary; C. R. Hemenway, 
attorney-general; A. J. Campbell, treasurer ; 
J. W. Pratt, commissioner public lands; M. 
Campbell, superintendent public works; W. H. 
Babbitt, superintendent public instruction. 

Delegate to Congress, J. K. Kalanianaole. 

Jupictaky. A. S. Hartwell, chief justice, Su- 
preme Court; A. A. Wilder, associate justice, 
Supreme Court; S. M. Ballou, associate justice, 
Supreme Court. 
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HAY. Owing to the low price because of a 
large yield, hay in 1908 lost its relative place in 
total crop value, ranking this year under cotton, 
which never before occurred in American agri- 
cultural history. The total farm value of the 
year’s crop on December 1 was $635,423,000, as 
compared with $743,507,000 the year before. 
The value per ton on December 1, in 1908 and 
1907 was $3.98 and $11.68, respectively. The 
total production in 1908 never was exceeded, 
and the total value of the crop was surpassed 
but once, namely, in 1907. The quantity pro- 
duced amounted to 70,798,000 tons, while in 
1907 it was only 63,676,000 tons, but a difference 
of $2.70 per ton in value in favor of the smaller 
yield gave it first place in value of total crop. 
The area devoted to hay in 1908 was 46,486,000 
acres, and the average yield 1.52 tons per acre, 
while in 1907 the average was 44,028,000 acres, 
and the average yield per acre 1.45 tons. Among 
the States, Iowa ranked first in production, with 
6,460,000 tons; New York second, with 5,717,- 
000 tons; Illinois third, with 4,743,000 tons, 
Pennsylvania fourth, with 4,677,000 tons; Ohio 
fifth, with 4,590,000 tons, and Missouri sixth 
with 4,350,000 tons. The average yield 
per acre in the different States ranged 
from .92 of a ton in New Hampshire to 
3.25 tons in Idaho. In Iowa the average yield 
was 1.70 tons and in New York 1.20 tons per 
acre. A large proportion of each year’s hay 
crop is furnished by alfalfa and the quantity 
produced is increasing from year to year. 

HEADLAM, Watrer GeorceE. An English 
Greek scholar, died on June 19, 1908. He was 
born on February 15, 1866, and was educated 
at King’s College, Cambridge, where he grad- 
uated as Porson prizeman in 1887, having re- 
ceived seven Browne medals in 1885-87. In 
1890 he became a fellow of King’s College, and 
in 1906 he was a candidate for the Regius pro- 
fessorship of Greek at Cambridge. Headlam’s 
particular field was the criticism of the newly 
discovered (1890) text of Herondas, and he 
also devoted much of his time to Greek tragedy. 
He translated into English prose chylus’s 
Supplices (1900), the Agamemnon (1904), the 
Choéphorit (1905), the Eumenides and the 
Prometheus (1908); and at his death he had 
in the press an edition of the Fragments of 
Sophocles to complete Jebb’s edition of that 
poet. His Book of Greek Verse (1907) con- 
tains versions into Greek. 


HEARST, WiitiamM RanporpH. See PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


HEBERT, ANTOINE AUGUSTE EBNEST. A 
French historical painter, died on November 5, 
1908. He was born at Grenoble in 1817. He 
studied law at the University of Paris, and later 
studied sculpture under d’Angers, but was finally 
pees by Delarouche to adopt painting as 

is life work. His first picture, “Tasso in 
Prison,” exhibited at the Louvre in 1839, found 
a permanent home in the museum at Grenoble. 
He won the Prix de Rome in 1839, and went to 
Italy, where he remained until 1847. His “La 
Malaria,” painted immediately after his return 
to France, was bought by the government for 
the Luxembourg. Several of his other paintings 
are famous, “The Daughters of Alvito,” painted 
for the Paris Exposition of 1855, being especially 
notable. Besides his larger works, Hebert 
painted numerous portraits. He was professor 
of painting at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
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HEDIN, SvEN ANDERS. SEE EXPLORATTON. 
HELIUM, LIQUEFACTION oF. See CHEMISTRY. 
HEPBUBN LAW. See Rariroaps. 


HIBBERT, Sm Joun Tomiinson. A Brit- 
ish politician, died on November 7, 1908. He 
was born in 1824, and was educated at Shrews- 
bury and at St. John’s College, Cambridge. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1849, and entered 
Parliament in 1862 as Liberal member for Old- 
ham. He served until 1874 and again from 
1877 to 1886, and from 1892 to 1895. After 
serving in minor positions under various Liberal 
governments, he became parliamentary secretary 
of the Treasury in the Gladstone and Rosebery 
Ministries from 1892 to 1895. 


HILL, Davin Jayne. An American diplo- 
mat, was confirmed by the Senate as Ambassador 
to Germany on April 2, 1908. It was rumored 
that objections were raised by the German Em- 
peror to the appointment, because of a feeling 
that he was not sufficiently wealthy to uphold 
the lavish standard of entertainment which 
marked the tenure of his predecessor, Charle- 
magne Tower. But this was disavowed official- 
ly by the German Ambassador. See UNITED 
STATES, section Diplomatic Service. Mr. Hill 
was born in Plainfield, N. J., on June 10, 
1850, and graduated at Bucknell University in 
1874. He was president of Bucknell from 1879 
to 1888, and of the University of Rochester from 
1888 to 1896. He had made a special study of 
international law, was appointed Assistant Sec- 
retary of State in 1898, minister to Switzerland 
in 1903, and to the Netherlands in the same 
year. During his stay at The Hague he was a 
member of the Administrative Council of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitrators. He has writ- 
ten extensively on the history of diplomacy. 


HISCOX, GarpNeER DeExTER. An American 
engineer, died on Sept. 13, 1908. He was 
born in Elizabethtown, N. Y., in 1822, taught 
school for a while, and thereafter devoted him- 
self to scientific and technical work. He made 
an especial study of mechanics, and particularly 
of motor vehicles, and published on such sub- 
jects: Gas, Gasoline, and Oil Vapor Engines, 
(1898); Mechanical Movements, Porcers, De- 
vices and Appliances Used in Construction and 
Operative Machinery and the Mechanical Arts 
(1899) ; Compressed Air, its Production, Uses 
and Application as a Motive Power (1901); 
Horseless Vehicles, Automobiles, Motorcycles 
Operated by Steam, Hydro-carbon, Electric and 
Pneumatic Motors (1901); and he edited Hen- 
ley’s Twentieth Century Book of Receipts, Form- 
ulas and Processes (1907). 


HISGEN, Tuomas L. Presidential candidate 
of the Independence party in 1908. He was 
born at Petersburg, Ind., on Nov. 26, 1858, 
received but a meagre education, and, when six- 
teen years old, entered his father’s clothing 
store at Albany, N. Y., as a clerk. Later, in 
conjunction with his brothers, he started a 
factory for the manufacture of axle grease, a 
business which the father had been interested 
in for some years, but which he had been unable 
successfully to establish. The brothers in time 
established a large and paying business, and 
thereby came into competition with the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. A bitter fight followed the 
refusal of the brothers to sell their plant to the 
Standard, and resulted in the Hisgens going 
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into the oil business for themselves. In 1907 
Mr. Hisgen was the candidate of the Independ- 
ence League for Governor of Massachusetts, 
and polled 75,489 votes. This showing made 
him a prominent enue in the Independence 
party, an outgrowth of the Independence 
League, and on July 29, 1908, he was made the 
Presidential] nominee of that party. See PRes- 
IDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.., 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, American. 
Society for the promotion of historical studies, 
founded in 1884 and incorporated by Act of 
Congress in 1889. It had a membership in 1908 
of about 2300. The twenty-fourth annual meet- 
ing of the Association was held in Washington, 
D. C., and Richmond, Va., on Dec. 28-31, 
1908. The annual address was delivered by 
Hon. James Bryce, British Ambassador. The 
subject was, “The Relation of Political Science 
to History and to Practice.” The following 
were among the important papers read at the 
meeting: “The Use of Census Materials in 
American Economic and Social History,” James 
A. Hill; “The American Newspapers of the 
Eighteenth Century as Sources o History,” Wil- 
liam Nelson; “The Use of Newspapers for the 
History of the Period from 1850 to 1877,” 
James Ford Rhodes; “The Use for Historical 
Purposes of the Newspapers for the Last Thirty 
Years,’”’ Talcott Williams; “Associated Press 
Dispatches as Materials for History,” Melville 
E. Stone. Conferences were held on the follow- 
ing subjects: The Relation of Geography to 
History; The Influence of the Geography of the 
South Atlantic States on Their History; The 
History in Secondary Schools. Other papers 
were: ‘“‘Normany under William the Con- 
queror,” Charles H. Haskins; “The Movement 
of European Expansion Led by Prince Hen 
of Portugal,” Raymond Beasley; ‘Religious Tol- 
eration in Brandenburg-Prussia under the Great 
Elector,” Oliver H. Richardson; “Chatham, 
1808-1908,” Charles W. Colby; “Grant’s Con- 
duct of the Wilderness Compaign,” General Ed- 
ward P. Alexander; ‘“Lee’s Conduct of the Wil- 
derness Campaign,” Col. William R. Livermore; 
“The Wilderness Campaign, from the Present 
Point of View,” Major Eben Swift. The officers 
of the Association are as follows: President, 
George B. Adams; first vice-president, Albert 
Bushnell] Hart; second vice-president, Frederick 
J. Turner; secretary, A. Howard Clark; corre- 
sponding secretary. Charles H. Haskins; treas- 
urer, Clarence W. Bowen. 


HITCHCOCK, Frank Hageis. An American 
pelitician and government official. He was born 
at Amherst, Ohio, on October 5, 1867, graduated 
at Harvard in 1891, and at the Columbian Uni- 
versity Law School in 1894, and was admitted 
to the bar of the District of Columbia in 1894. 
Since his graduation from Harvard he has been 
almost continuously in the government service. 
He was chief of the division of foreign markets 
in the Department of Agriculture, chief clerk 
in the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
member of the Keep Commission, and first as- 
sistant postmaster-general, which position he 
resigned in 1908 to take charge of Mr. Taft’s 
campaign for the Republican Presidential nom- 
ination. His effective work for Mr. Taft in the 
South and West contributed greatly to the lat- 
ter’s success in the Republican National Con- 
vention in June. In the following month Mr. 
Hitchcock was unanimously chosen chairman of 
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the Republican National Committee, and as 
such directed the campaign which resulted in 
Mr. Taft’s election. Shortly after the election 
it was announced that Mr. Hitchcock would 
enter Mr. Taft’s cabinet as Postmaster-General. 


HOCKEY. The hockey season of 1908 was the 
most successful one in the history of the sport. 
The Saint Nicholas Skating Rink in New York 
City, as in previous years, was the scene of 
a large majority of the games played both by 
the teams belonging to the Amateur Hockey 
League and by the Intercollegiate Hockey 
League. The championship of the Amateur 
Hockey League was won by the Crescent Ath- 
letic Club, with eight games won and no games 
lost. The standing of the other teams in the 
league was: New York Athletic Club won 5 
and lost 3. Saint Nicholas Hockey Club won 5 
and lost 3. Hockey Club of New York won 2 
and lost 6, and Wanderers’ Hockey Club won 
0 and lost 8. Since 1900 the Crescent Athletic 
Club has won the championship seven times, 
the Wanderers’ Hockey Club once, and the Saint 
Nicholas Hockey Club once. The intercollegiate 
championship was won by Yale, which finished 
the season without defeat. Harvard, which, be- 
cause of the excellent form shown in the early 
season games, was regarded a sure ‘winner, 
ranked second, with three gamés won and one 
lost. Princeton, Dartmouth and Columbia, the 
three remuining teams in the league, each won 
one game and lost three. The intercollegiate 
championship of Canada was won by the Uni- 
versity of Toronto team, which afterward vis- 
ited the United States and defeated the cham- 
pion Crescent Athletic Club team 12 goals to 3. 
The Victoria team of Montreal also made a trip 
to the United States, defeating the New York 
Athletic Club by a score of 8 to 6. The Stanley 
Cup in Canada was won by the Wanderers of 
Montreal. 


HOG CHOLERA. See VETERINARY MEDI- 
CINE. 


HOGS. See Stock RalIsIna. 
HOLLAND. See NETHERLANDS, 


HONDURAS. A republic of Central Amer- 
ica. Its area is estimated at 44,274 square 
miles. Its population, mostly Indians, numbered 
500,136 at the end of 1905. The principal cities, 
with their estimated population, are: Teguci- 
galpa. the capital, 35,000; Juticalpa, 17,800; 
Nacaome, 12,000; La Esperanza, 11,500; Santa 


Rosa, 10,900; Choluteca, 10,800; San Pedro 
Sula, 10,000; Danli, 9,000. 
EpucaTION. For primary instruction there 


are about 850 public schools, with 30,000 pupils. 
Nearly four-fifths of the population are illiter- 
ate. A normal school for women had 236 
students in 1906; in the same year a normal 
school for men was opened with 201 students. 
There are several schools for secondary instruc- 
tion, the one at Tegucigalpa being maintained 
by the central government, and others receiving 
aid from it. At Tegucigalpa there is a univer- 
sity with facilities of science, medicine, law, 
and political science. At Camayagua there is 
a school of law. In 1908 the government de- 
cided to establish a school of agriculture at 
Danli. 

PropucTion. The minera] resources include 
gold, silver, platinum, copper, lead, zinc, nickel, 
tin, bismuth, antimony, iron, cinnabar, opals, 
petroleum, salt, alum, sulphur, and coal, but 
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their exploitation is awaiting the development 
of means of transportation. The New York 
and Honduras Rosario Company produced in 
1907 923,538 ounces of silver and 11,950 ounces 
of gold, its total production of bullion from 1882 
to 1907 having amounted to $13,214,463. The 
chief agricultural product is bananas, of which 
4,266,567 bunches were exported during the year 
ending July 30, 1907. The export of rubber 
from Puerto Cortés during 1906-7 amounted to 
44,280 pounds, against 46,346 pounds during 
the preceding year. At least nine-tenths of the 
rubber obtained is of wild growth, and of the 
very best grade. A large number of trees were 
being ruined by continued tapping, while most 
of those that have recently been planted had 
not matured. Coffee, tobacco, sugar, maize, 
oranges, lemons, beans, indigo, sarsaparilla, 
rice, and wheat are also produced. The sugar 
is mostly used in the cukiae of rum. Cattle 
breeding is carried on extensively, and there 
is a considerable export of cattle. The forests 
are rich in hardwoods, such as mahogany and 
cedar. 

FoREIGN COMMERCE. During the year ending 
July 30, 1907, imports amounted to $2,331,517, 
and exports $2,012,410. The leading exports 
were: Bananas, $930,916; mineral ores, $444,- 
333; live animals, $136,016; bar silver, $132,- 
168; hides, $66,314; cocoanuts, $62,760; dye and 
cabinet woods, $41,268; rubber, $38,745. The 
bulk of the trade is with the United States, im- 
ports of which amounted to $1,561,855, and ex- 
ports to which, $1,807,953. Imports from and 
exports to Great Britain were $269,557 and 
$9,612, respectively; Germany, $209,089 and 
$50,756. According to United States returns for 
the fiscal year 1907-8, imports from Honduras 
amounted to $2,268,070, and exports to Hon- 
duras, $1,768,995. 

COMMUNICATIONS. There is a fifty-seven mile 
railway from Puerto Cortéz to San Pedro Sula 
and Pimienta; in 1908 it was leased by the 
government for a period of twelve years, the 
lessee undertaking to reconstruct it and to build 
at least twenty-five miles of branch lines into 
the adjacent banana country. On the northern 
coast a line of thirty miles has been constructed 
by a private company from the port of Ceiba, 
providing an outlet for the fruit products of 
the Zacate valley. A good wagon and automo- 
bile road has been opened from Tegucigalpa to 
San Lorenzo, on the Pacific. The length of tele- 
graph wire in 1908 was 2,842 miles. 

FINANCE, Etc. For the fiscal year 1906-7 the 
revenues amounted to 2,828,386 silver pesos 
(each worth about 39.3 cents in July, 1908), 
and the expenditures, 4,023,350 pesos. The 
budget for 1908-9 balanced at 3,703,216 pesos 
silver. In July, 1907, the foreign debt amounted 
to $105,195,885, including arrears of interest. 
The internal debt stood at 3,125,993 pesos at 
the end of 1906. The regular army numbers 
500 men of all grades for which the annual 
budget carries an appropriation of about 1,200,- 
000 pesos. The militia numbers about 20,000 
men. In 1908 Dr. Miguel R. Davila was Presi- 
dent. 

History. In July, 1908, there was an insig- 
nificant uprising, which was easily put down. 
The insurgents were anxious to secure the 
leadership of ex-President Manuel Bonilla, who 
was deposed in 1907, but he repeatedly asserted 
that he had nothing to do with the attempted 
rising. In connection with these troubles the 
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American gunboat Marietta was sent to Belize. 
For an account of the cancellation of the exequa- 
turs of all foreign consuls at Ceiba, and the 
negotiations resulting therefrom, see UNITED 
STATES, paragraphs on Foreign Relations. . 
President Davila preferred charges to the Cen- 
tral American Court of Justice at Cartago, 
Costa Rica, against the governments of Gua- 
temala and Salvador, for having organized and 
supported the revolt. In December the court 
gave a verdict in favor of the defendant coun- 
tries. On March 2, 1908, President Davila de- 
creed the organization of a Department of Ag- 
riculture. On March 24 a postal convention 
with Mexico was ratified, and on May 28 Presi- 
dent Davila signed a treaty of friendship, com- 
merce, and navigation with Mexico. In June 
the President referred for ratification to the 
National Congress a naturalization convention 
with the United States. See CENTRAL AMERICA ; 
INDUSTBIAL ARBITRATION. 


HONDURAS, BaritisoH. See BritisH Ho»- 
DUBAS. 


HONGKONG. A British crown colony, off 
the southeast corner of China, consisting of the 
island of Hongkong, thirty square miles; the 
peninsula of Kowloon, ceded in 1866; and the 
Kowloon lease of 1898, 341 square miles. Total 
area, 389 square miles; total population (1907), 
414,308, of whom 395,591 were Chinese. The 
white population included 18,777 military and 
naval persons. Victoria, the capital, had 183,- 
000 inhabitants in 1907. In 1907 there were 
seventy-nine government-aided schools, with 
5,924 pupils, besides a number of schools receiv- 
ing no aid. The industries include sugar re- 
fineries, cement, brick, rope, matches. glass, 
soap, soda, ice, paper, vernillion: and other fac- 
tories, engineering and shipbuilding works, ete. 
Hongkong is a free port, and there are no re- 
turns of the amount, origin, or destination of its 
foreign commerce. The shipping entered in 1907 
aggregated 18,013,387 tons. There are twenty- 
two miles of railway and sixty-seven miles of 
ee ik line. The revenue in 1907 was 6,602,- 
280 dollars; the expenditure, 5,757,293 dollars, 
and the public debt, £341,799. The military 
force stationed in 1908-9 numbered 4,256. The 
Governor in 1908 was Sir F. J. D. Lugard. 

History. At the end of May forty-seven cases 
of the plague were reported. <A resolution was 
passed by the House of Commons in May 
urging speedy measures to close the opium 
dens now existing in some of the Crown 
Colonies, especially in Hongkong, and in the 
course of the debate it was announced that 
the government had already decided to sup- 
press all the Hongkong opium dens. Hong- 
kong was visited by a severe typhoon on July 
27, and much damage was done to both shipping 
and buildings. The loss of life was estimated 
at over 1,000 and a large number of European 
and native vessels were sunk, driven ashore, oF 
otherwise damaged. The anti-Japanese boycott 
was joined by Chinese inhabitants of Hong- 
kong and resulted in disturbances. On No- 
vember 1, a mob wrecked a number of Chinese 
stores, for the reason, it was said, that the mer- 
chants showed a tendency to abandon the boy: 
cott. There were conflicts with the police and 
some of the rioters were wounded. Over 100° 
arrests were made and many of the agitators 
were punished. The movement was _ inapi 
from Canton, where anti-Japanese feeling was 
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still very strong. An organization had been 
formed in Canton and Hongkong to stir up the 
people against the Japanese and had posted 
warnings to those who continued to deal in Jap- 
anese . In December, the China Associa- 
tion protested to the government against the 
banishment of Chinese merchants and the gov- 
ernment replied that no more banishments would 
be ordered if the merchants did not continue the 
boycott. Threats were made towards the end 
-of the year of a boycott of British goods in re- 
venge for the punishment of the anti-Japanese 
boycotters. 


HIOPKINS, Henry. An American clergy: 
man and president of Williams College, died 
en October 18, 1908. He was born in Williams- 
town, Mass., on November 30, 1837; graduated 
at Williams College in 1858; studied at Union 
Theological Seminary in 1859-60, and entered 
the congregational ministry in 186]. From 
1861 until 1864 he served as army hospital 
‘chaplain at Alexandria, Va. He went to West- 
field, Mass., in 1866 as pastor of the Second 
Congregational Church; four years later he 
moved to Kansas City, Mo., and held a pas- 
torate there until] 1902. From 1902 until the 
early part of 1908 he was president of Williams 
College. See GARFIELD, Harkgy AUGUSTUS. 


HOPS. The hop production of the United 
States for 1908 was estimated at 37,800,000 
pounds, or about 16,000,000 pounds less than in 
1907. The tctal farm value of this yield was 
about $4,000,000. This yield and value had 
been exceeded many times. The prices in 
1907-1908 ranged from 2 to 12 cents per pound, 
and this was so unsatisfactory to the growers 
that many of them, as reported from New York 
State, were abandoning their hop yards to turn 
their attention to dairying and other lines of 
farming. Low total yields were also secured 
this year in Russia and Germany. R. 
H. Rew pointed out in the Mark Lane Express, 
of London, that a comparison of data for the 
years 1885-7 and 1905-7 revealed a reduction in 
the world’s acreage of 15,338 acres, or about 
5 1-4 per cent. During these twenty years the 
area devoted to hops had increased in the United 
States, Austria-Hungary, Canada, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, and had decreased in Eng- 
land, Belgium, France, Germany and Holland 
by more than 48,000 acres, or about 23 per cent. 
This writer further calls attention to the fact 
that the world’s consumption of hops is slowly 
but certainly decreasing and suggests that the 
acreage be adjusted to requirements by an in- 
ternational movement among the growers. Ger- 
many, in 1908, grew 88,586 acres of hops, which 
produced 57,947,120 pounds, or an average of 
650 pounds per acre. Since 1886 a gradual de- 
crease in acreage had taken place and the acre- 
age of 1908 was the smallest in thirty years. 
‘The heaviest crops this season were produced 
in Alsace-Lorraine, where the average yield 
reached 926 pounds per acre. In Russia an un- 
favorable season resulted in the poorest yield 
for a decade, the crop being only about 60 per 
‘eent, of the normal average. The total yield 
was 9,750,240 pounds, as compared with 12,- 
639,200 pounds in 1907. England produced 47,- 
088,360 pounds on 38,916 acres, the average 
yield being over 1,200 pounds per acre. Many 
brewers and experts in the United States 
were of the opinion that the quality of American 
hops might be improved by curing at lower 
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temperature, breeding disease-resistant types, 
selecting the best and most productive individ- 
uals, and keeping the varieties pure. Germans 
pointed out that hops were of a much higher 
brewing value when air-dried than when kiln- 
dried. Curing at high temperature not only re- 
duces the weight, but also causes a loss in their 
most valuable constituents. Under favorable 
weather conditions hops spread out in thin 
layers in the open air will dry out and retain 
their color perfectly. English hop growers were 
urging the passage of a bill prohibiting the use 
of hop substitutes in the brewing of beer and 
providing for the marking of imported hops, 
the name of the owner, planter or grower, the 
country and the year in which grown, and the 
gross weight being required on the bags in which 
the hops were shipped. Importations must be 
made in bags. 
HORSERACING. See Racine. 


HORSES. See Stock RalsINa. 


HORSTMANN, Ianatros FREDERICK. A 
Roman Catholic Bishop, of Cleveland, Ohio, died 
on May 13, 1908. He was born at Philadelphia 
on December 16, 1840, attended the Jesuit Col- 
lege at Glen Riddle, Pa., and later graduated at 
the American Coll in Rome, from which in- 
stitution he received the degree of D.D. in 1866. 
He was ordained a priest in 1865, and from 
1867 to 1877 taught in St. Charles Seminary, 
Philadelphia. In 1877 he became pastor of St. 
Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, where he remained 
until his 3) cerita as Chancellor of the arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia in 1885. He was con- 
secrated bishop of Cleveland in 1892. He was 
assistant editor of the American Catholic Quar- 
terly Review in 1889-92 and edited Nampon’s 
Catholic Doctrine as Defined in the Council of 
Trent. 

HORTICULTURE. Doubtless the unsettled 
business conditions of the year 1908 hindered to 
some extent the growth and expansion of com- 
mercial horticulture in the United States. In 
the fruit industries, growers received less for 
their crops, although, with the exception of or- 
chard fruits in the Pacific Coast region and the 
Southern peach crop, 1908 was not an over- 
abundant fruit year. Packers, canners, and dis- 
tributors experienced difficulty in disposing of 
their outputs in the large domestic markets. 
Many new small markets for future crops were 
developed, however, and there was a consider- 
able increase in the exports of canned goods to 
England. The trans-Atlantic shipment of ap- 
ples from the United States and Canada during 
the season of 1907-08 was 2,469,528 barrels and 
exceeded that of the three preceding seasons. 
The exports of domestic oranges and the home 
consumption of American lemons continued to 
increase. The short 1907 apple crop was finally 
figured at 29,000,000 barrels, and the crop for 
1908 was believed to be several hundred barrels 
less. Georgia shipped over 4000 cars of peaches 
in 1908, and California shipped 10,700 cars of 
fresh deciduous fruits, other than apples and 
mixed lots, as compared with 6400 cars in 1907. 
During the season of 1907-08, California pro- 
duced 27,500 cars of oranges and 5000 cars of 
lemons, and Florida about 4,000,000 boxes of 
oranges. The prune crop was the shortest and 
the apricot the heaviest for several years past. 
The total yield of grapes was lower than in 
1907. California packed only 139,500 tons of 
dried fruits as against 153,100 tons in 1907. 
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The estimates for the total tomato, corn and pea 
packs for the season of 1908 were 11,479,000 
cases, 6,779,000 cases and 5,577,000 cases, re- 
spectively. 

The canned pineapple industry in Hawaii, 
though scarcely six years old, had already as- 
sumed commercial importance. The 1908 pack 
was estimated at 400,000 cases; to be shipped 
chiefly to the mainland of the United States. 
The total wine yield of the United States was 
estimated at 31,750,000 gallons, which is 11,- 
741,554 gallons less than California’s wine pro- 
duction for 1907. Many wine makers went into 
the grape juice business, to meet the growing 
demand for that product. 

FRUIT MARKETING AND STORAGE. The inffu- 
ence of the recent investigations of Powell and 
associates of the Department of Agriculture, in 
which the decay of California oranges shipped 
East was found to be almost entirely due to 
improper methods of harvesting, packing, and 
shipping, was very much in evidence. Improve- 
ments in methods of handling labor, together 
with the readjustment and remodeling of many 
of the packing houses, resulted in a reduction 
of two-thirds of the losses due to decay. These 
losses formerly averaged about $1,000,000 an- 
nually. In connection with these investigations 
it was found that when the fruit was cooled to 
40 degrees F. or lower previous to shipment the 
temperature remained nearly constant if the 
cars were re-iced regularly in transit. It re- 
mained fairly constant in cool weather without 
additional icing after the cars left California, 
and in warm weather the cars needed re-icing 
only during the last half of the trip. Pre- 
cooling retarded decay and was recommended 
as an adjunct to careful handling. It was tried 
on a commercial scale and found to be a prac- 
tical success financially. Several pre-cooling 
plants were to be erected during 1909. Inves- 
tigations commenced with the Florida orange 
crop indicated that with careful methods of 
handling, the results secured in California could 
be duplicated. Likewise, investigations in the 
marketing and storage of California table 
grapes brought out the fact that decay did not 
take place unless the skin of the berry was 
broken, whether by insects, mechanical injuries 
or other causes. The grapes rotted least in 
transit and after arrival in the East when the 
fruit had been picked and packed with great 
care and was shipped quickly after packing. The 
storage and shipping qualities of the grapes 
were greatly improved by packing in cork dust. 
In a storage test of a number of varieties of 
table grapes it was found possible to hold them 
from sixty-five to one hundred days in excel- 
lent condition when packed in fine ground cork, 
where similar fruit packed in the ordinary com- 
Mercial way could be held but from ten to 
twenty days. This work brought out the pos- 
sibility of largely supplanting the importation 
of foreign grapes with the California crop. 

The Hawaii Agricultural Station demonstrat- 
ed by extensive shipping experiments that fresh 
pineapples can be readily shipped from Hawaii 
to any point within thirty days’ direct commu- 
nication with Honolulu, and that such fruits 
as avocados and papaias could be marketed in 
good condition in all of the large cities near 
the Pacific Coast. The growers took active 
steps toward the systematic development of a 
fresh fruit trade in the western part of the 
United States. 
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The State experiment stations were actively 
engaged in solving various horticultural prob- 
lems, and many bulletins of practical value 
were issued during the year. Tests conducted 
at the New Hampshire Station for two seasons 
showed the importance of placing fancy apples, 
intended for long keeping, in cold storage as 
soon as possible after picking. It was found 
that the apples respire, thus losing weight, 
from four to six times as fast at summer tem- 
peratures as in cold storage, and from two to 
three times as fast in cool cellars as in cold 
storage. 

The importance of finding out what a given 
wine grape variety will do as to color in any 
particular section, before making extensive 
plantings, was clearly brought out by the Cal- 
ifornia Station, where it was found, on testing 
the color capabilities of numerous varieties of 
wine grapes from different secticns of the State, 
that a variety which has abundant color in one 
locality may have almost none in another. The 
color of all varieties was less in quantity and 
less stable in character in the warmer climates 
and richer soils. 

PEACH, APRICOT AND PRUNE KERNELS AS By- 
PRODUCTS OF THE FRUIT INDUSTRY. Almond oil 
and bitter-almond oil are practically all pro- 
duced in Europe and are often either repre- 
sented by or diluted with oils derived from 
peach and apricot kernels. The Department of 
Agriculture found that the physical and chem- 
ical properties of fixed wad volatile oils pro- 
duced from peach, apricot and prune kernels 
correspondec in a striking degree to those of 
the almond oils. In view of the large supply 
of peach, apricot and, to a lesser extent, prune 
kernels annually available in this country, and 
which are largely waste products of the dried 
and canned fruit industries, the adulteration or 
synthetic production of almond oils was deemed 
unnecessary. The attention of fruit men and 
oil importers was directed to the possibility of 
the cheap domestic production of a class of oils 
which could be used for the same purposes as 
the almond oils. The adaptability of canneries, 
and other establishments already equipped with 
power, for producing these oils at a compara- 
tively cheap cost was also pointed out. 

PLANT BREEDING. Many new varieties of 
fruits, flowers and other plants were announced 
by commercial breeders. Scientific men, like- 
wise, reported progress. As a result of sev- 
eral years’ work, P. K. Blinn, of the Colorado 
Station, developed a rust-resistant cantaloupe 
which was successfully tried in various sections 
of the country. Hansen continued to get good 
results from his work in South Dakota. Some 
of the best of his third generation seedling sand 
cherries were producing fruits 1 inch in diam- 
eter and of good quality. Some promising new 
fruits have been originated by crossing the na- 
tive Dakota plums and sand cherries with other 
stone fruits from Europe and Asia. Certain of 
these hybrids combine the -hardiness and early 
fruiting character of the sand cherry with some- 
thing of the size and quality of the choice cul- 
tivated fruits from abroad. There wae an in- 
creasing interest everywhere in the attempt to 
verify Mendel’s laws of hybridization and to 
seek out new truths connected with the growth 
of plants. 

LITERATURE. A large proportion of the hor- 
ticultural works which appeared in 1907 and 
1908 were devoted to different phases of land- 
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scape gardening and floriculture. Of these may 
be mentioned: The Art of Landscape Gardening, 
by H. Repton (Boston and New York, 1907). 
This is the first of a series of classics in land- 
scape architecture undertaken at the sugges- 
tion and with the codperation of the American 
Society of Landscape Architects. The volume 
contains two of the best works of Humphrey 
Repton, an early English landscape gardener, 
as follows: “Sketches of Landscape Gardening,” 
published in 1795, and “Theory and Practice of 
Landscape Gardening,’ published in 1803. 
Other prominent horticultural books are: Vol. 
3 of Gardens,.Old and New, edited by H. A. 
Tipping (London and New York, 1908); H. 
Maxwell and Miss M. G. W. Wilson, Scottish 
Gardens (New York and London, 1908); R. 
Farrar, My Rock Garden (London, 1907; H. 
B. Dorner, Window Gardening (Indianapolis, 
1908) ; T. Baker, Yard and Garden (Indianap- 
olis, 1908) ; H. S. Connard and H. Hus, Water- 
liltes and How to Grow Them (New York, 
1907); J. H. Pemberton, Roses; Their History, 
Development and Cultivation (London and New 
York, 1908); P, L. de Vilmorin, Manuel de 
Floriculture (Paris, 1908); P. Hubert, Ananas 
(Paris, 1908); L. Degrully, L’olivier (Mont- 
pelier, 1907). Jowa Horticulture, a monthly 
bulletin of plant life published by the Iowa 
State Horticultural Society, as well as two 
gencral horticultural monthlies, Orchard and 
Farm (San Francisco) and Porto Rico Hor- 
ticultural News (San Juan, Porto Rico), ap- 
peared for the first time in 1908. 


HOSLEY, Harry Hresarp. Commander U. 
S. Navy, who won fame as the commander of 
the towing expedition which took the dry-dock 
Dewey from Chesapeake Bay to the Philippines, 
died on January 6, 1908. He graduated at the 
Naval Academy in 1875, became a lieutenant in 
1889, lieutenant-commander in 1899, and com- 
mander in 1904. In December, 1905, he was 
placed in command of the dry-dock towing ex- 
pedition. The expedition started on December 
26, 1905, towing the great dry-dock, which has 
a displacement of 11,000 tons, and can lift a 
20,000 ton battleship. The voyage was made 
by way of the Mediterranean, the Suez Canal 
and the Indian Ocean. The dock broke away six 
times during the voyage, but was captured each 
time without injury. On July 10 the unwieldy 
craft was moored safely at Olongapo, after a 
voyage of 13,080 miles, which consumed 196 
days. Commander Hosley had been supervisor 
of New York harbor since 1904. 


HOSMER, Harriet Goopnve. An Ameri- 
ean sculptor, died on February 21, 1908. She 
was born in Watertown, Mass., on October 9, 
1830. Much rough outdoor life—hunting, rid- 
ing and boating—made strong and robust her 
naturally frail physique, and she was _ able, 
after taking a short course in modeling in 
Boston, to study anatomy with her father. a 
physician, and afterward at the St. Louis Med- 
ical College. She went to Rome in 1852, and in 
1853 became the pupil there of John Gibson 
(1790-1866), the English sculptor of “Tinted 
Venus” renown (the only pupil he ever ac- 
cepted), the association resulting in a warm 
personal friendship between the two. Her studio 
in Rome had once been occupied by Antonio 
Canova (1757-1822), the great Italian sculp- 
tor; and while she lived in the Eternal City 
she was on friendly terms witb such celebrities 
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as Nathaniel Hawthorne, Thorwaldsen, Flax- 
man, Thackeray, George Sand and George Eliot; 
while in Florence she was frequently the guest 
of the Brownings at Casa Guidi. In Gibson’s 
studio she modeled her original heads, “Daphne” 
and “Medusa” (for Samuel Appleton, of Bos- 
ton); “Beatrice Cenci” (1857), for the public 
library of Saint Louis, and “/Enone” (1855), 
her first life-size figure. Her figure of “Puck” 
(1855), an original and spirited conception, 
she copied several times, on orders, two of the 
buyers being the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of Hamilton. Her most pretentious work was 
the colossal statue, “Zenobia, Queen of Palmy- 
ra, in Chains,” completed in 1859; others were 
the statue of Thomas H. Benton, in Lafayette 
Park, Saint Louis; “Sleeping Faun,” exhibited 
in Paris in 1867, and considered one of her 
best efforts; “Waking Faun”; a statue of the 
Queen of Naples as the “Heroine of Gaéta”; a 
statue of Isabella of Spain, and a monument to 
Abraham Lincoln, for the World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago; a fountain in Central Park, New York 
City, and two others in private possession in 
England. 


HOSPITALS. In spite of the financial strin- 
gency during 1908 no diminution in hospital 
building was observable. 

In New York City the commission appointed 
by the mayor in 1906 to plan for the reorgan- 
ization and extension of the hospital system 
presented its report, recommending that the hos- 
pital service be administered by a separate 
commission, which shall also have charge of 
the public ambulance service. The report rec- 
ommends the extension of the sanatorium for 
tubercular patients at Otisville, new buildings 
for rhouse, workhouse and nervous diseases 
on Blackwell’s Island, early completion of the 
Sea View Hospital on Staten Island, expediting 
the work of the new Bellevue Hospital and 
many other needed improvements. One new 
building at Bellevue Hospital was opened dur- 
ing 1908, and another was almost ready for 
occupancy. A gift of $500,000 was made by 
Mr. J. D. Rockefeller to the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research for the purpose of 
erecting and furnishing a hospital to adjoin 
the present plant. The new building, though 
comparatively small, and not providing accom- 
modation for many patients, was to contain 
elaborate provisions for the comfort of those 
received, and every effort was to be made to 
develop new and exact methods of treatment 
which may then be applied elsewhere on a 
larger scale. The plans filed included a seven- 
story brick building and a two-story edifice for 
isolation wards, connected by steel bridges. The 
estimated cost was $400,000. A new tubercu- 
losis hospital was to be erected on Blackwell’s 
Island as an annex to the Metropolitan Hospi- 
tal, to cost $250,000. It will have a roof gar- 
den 291 feet long with a large solarium at 
either end. The new annex of the German Hos- 
pital, to be used as an isolation department, 
was opened on March 21. It cost $30,000, most 
of which was given by Jacob Ruppert. The 
Mount Moriah Hospital containing 80 beds and 
a children’s ward was opened on the East Side. 
The Presbyterian Hospital was given a million 
dollars by its president, James S. Kennedy, to 
be used in the construction of new buildings. 
Frederick Hewitt, of Owego, bequeathed $2,- 


000,000 to the New York Post-Graduate Hos- 
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ital and School. St. Luke’s Hospital received 
20,000 from Maria L. Campbell as an endow- 
ment fund for beds for the exclusive use of 
physicians. A new wing to St. John’s Hos- 
pital, Long Island City, was dedicated. 

In Pennsylvania the new City Hospital, 
Scranton, was formally opened Feb. 19. The 
Montefiore Hospital, Pittsburg, was dedicated 
May 1. The Eastern Pennsylvania State Insti- 
tution for the Feeble-Minded and Epileptics, at 
Spring City, was opened Nov. 16. Six of the 23 
buildings contemplated were finished. The total 
cost is to be about $1,000,000, and the institu- 
tion is to occupy over 300 acres. In Baltimore 
tite Sydenham Hospital for Infectious Diseases 
and the Municipal Hospital for Infectious Dis- 
eases were completed. 

The Municipal Tuberculosis Hospital 
Washington, D. C., was opened on June 27. 

In Illinois there were completed, or under way, 
a new isolation hospital and the new Univer- 
sity Hospital, in Chicago; hospital build- 
ings at Spring Valley, Peoria and Evanston. 
A State Tuberculosis Hospital was erected at 
Iowa City, Ia. In Colorado, the National Jew- 
ish Hospital for Consumptives, at Denver, 
doubled its capacity, and new hospitals were 
built at Silverton and La Junta. The German 
Hospital, San Francisco, was dedicated June 
27. A new general hospital was opened at 
Selkirk, Manitoba, at a cost of $25,000. 

The first municipal sanatorium for consump- 
tion in England was opened by the Lord Mayor 
of Birmingham. It is situated on the side of 
the Cotswold Hills, 3 miles from Cheltenham. 
The site is 800 feet above sea level and well 
sheltered. The great empty hospital at Carshal- 
ton, built for contagious diseases, was used for 
the sick children of the various London in- 
firmaries. These children numbered 2,000, and 
were in the crowded wards of the workhouse 
infirmaries. Consul General Iddings reported 
that the Egyptian government would equip and 
administer in Cairo a hospital for foreign pa- 
tients suffering from cholera. 


HOUGH, Atrrep Lacey. An American soldier, 
died at Princeton, N. J., on April 28, 1908. He 
was born in Burlington County, N. J., on April 
23, 1826, and at the beginning of the Civil War 
was engaged in business in Philadelphia. After 
serving as sergeant with the three months’ vol- 
unteers, he was commissioned a captain of in- 
fantry in the regular army, serving in the West 
throughout the war. He was on the staff of 
General Thomas from 1863 until the end of the 
war, and until that officer’s death in 1870. He 
became major in 1874, lieutenant-colonel in 
1882, colone] in 1888, and retired with that 
rank in 1890. He saw active service in the 
Sioux war of 1876-77 and the Ute outbreak in 
1879. In 1904 he was made brigadier-general 
on the retired list for Civil War service. 


HOUSTON, Davi F. An American educator, 
appointed president of Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo., in 1908. He was born in Monroe, 
N. C., on Feb. 17, 1866, and graduated at South 
Carolina College in 1887. The following year 
he became superintendent of schools at Spartan- 
burg, S. C., where he remained until 1891, 
when he went to Harvard, engaging in graduate 
study until 1894. From 1894 until 1902 he was 
at the University of Texas, where he was suc- 
cessively adjunct professor, professor of politi- 
cal science, and dean of the faculty. He was 
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president of the Texas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College in 1902-05, when he became 
president of the University of Texas, which 
position he held when called to St. Louis. 


HOWARD, (GEorcE) Bronson. An American 
playwright, died on August 4, 1908. He was 

rm in Detroit, on October 7, 1842. Forced by 
weak eyesight to discontinue his college course 
at Yale, he went to New York in 1868 and be 
gan newspaper work. During the next four 
years he was with the Evening Mail, the Tribune 
and the Evening Post. Hie first play, Saratoga, 
was produced by Augustin Daly, in 1870, and 
had a run—extraordinary in those times—of 
101 nights. Thenceforward, his career as a 
playwright was almost uniformly successful. 
The most notable of his subsequent productions 
were: The Banker’s Daughter (1878); Old Lore 
Letters (1878); Young Mra. Winthrop (1882); 
One of Our Girls (1885); The Henrietta 
(1887); Shenandoah (1889); and Aristocracy 
(1892). The last named is generally consid- 
ered his best work. In 1899 he wrote Peter 
Stuyvesant, in collaboration with Brander Mat- 
thews. Although not a great dramatist—his 
plays are anecdota] rather than dramatic—he 
was one of America’s best and most success- 
ful playwrights. He was particularly clever 
at writing parts to fit the individual peculiari- 
ties of those who played them, and many well- 
known American actors owe their first successes 
to him. 


HOWARD, Josern, Jz. An American news- 
aper man, died on March 31, 1908. He was 

rn in Brooklyn, N. Y., on June 3, 1833, and 
graduated at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in 1857 as a civil engineer, but soon after- 
ward became a member of the staff of the New 
York Times. As correspondent for the Times he 
accompanied the Prince of Wales during his 
tour in America (1860), and was at the front 
in the first stages of the Civil War. While a 
member of the staff of the Brooklyn Eagle he 
was sentenced to serve fourteen weeks in prison 
at Fort Lafayette for publishing a “bogus” 
presidential proclamation calling for 400.000 
troops. He was owner and editor of the New 
York Star in 1868-76, when he became a men- 
ber of the staff of the New York Herald, and in 
later years he supplied letters from New York 
for various out-of-town papers. In 1905 he was 
a witness in the New York insurance investiga- 
tion, and testified that in six years he had re- 
ceived $19,125 from the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company for matter supplied to newspapers. 

HUBSCHMANN, JoHann Hernricg. A Ger- 
man philologist, died on Jan. 21, 1908. He was 
born in Erfurt, on July 1, 1848; was educated 
at Jena, Tiilbingen, Leipzig and Munich, and in 
1875 became privat docent at Leipzig. In 1876 
he became professor of Iranian languages st 
Leipzig, and in 1877 professor of comparative 
linguistics at Strassburg. His publications in- 
clude Armenische Studien (1883); Das indo- 
germanische Vokal-system (1885); Etymologie 
und Lautlehre der ossetischen Sprache (1887); 
Armenische Grammatik (1895 sq.). 

HUGHES, CHares Evans. Governor of New 
York. See New York and PRESIDENTIAL CaM- 
PAIGN. 

HUNTON, Eppa. An American Confederate 
soldier and politician, died in Richmond, Va., on 
Oct. 11, 1908. He was born in Fauquier 
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County, Va., on September 23, 1822; educated 
himself for the law and for several years be- 
fore the war was pee attorney for King 
William County, Va. He was a member of the 
Secession Convention of Virginia in 1861, be- 
came a colonel and later brigadier-general in 
the Confederate Army and fought throughout 
the war. He was a member of Congress from 
1873 to 1881, and United States Senator from 
1892 to 1895. He was a member of the Elec- 
toral Commission which decided the Hayes- 
Tilden disputed election in 1877. 


HUTCHINSON, Joon Wattace. An Ameri- 
can singer, the last of the famous “Hutchinson 
Family,” died on Oct. 29, 1908, at Lynn, Mass. 
He was born in Milford, N. H., on January 4, 
1821, the thirteenth of the sixteen children of 
Jesse and Mary (commonly called ‘“Polly’) 
Hutchinson, thirteen of whom grew up to man- 
hood and womanhood. All of the family were 
singers. They made their first appearance in 
1839, and by 1842 had become well known in 
New England through their concerts in which 
they sang abolition and temperance songs. In 
1845-46 they gave a series of successful concerts 
in England, and they took an active and influ- 
ential part in the Republican campaigns of 1856 
and 1860. In January, 1862, they visited the 
camp of the Army of the Potomac, a pass hav- 
ing been issued to them by Simon Cameron, then 
Secretary of War. This pass was revoked on 
the order of General McClellan, but permission 
to continue the concerts was afterward renewed, 
at the instance of President Lincoln, to whom 
the family sang, at his request, in the Green 
Room of the White House. The singing career 
of the subject of this sketch extended over 60- 
odd years, during which he participated, it is 
said, in more than 11,000 concerts. He organ- 
ized the American Temperance Union in 1866, 
and in 1855 founded the town of Hutchinson, 
Minn. He published The Granite Songster 
: 1848), and Story of the Hutchinsons (Boston, 

896). 


HYGIENE. Interest in subjects pertaining to 
public health and sanitation was never more in- 
tense than in 1908. Both Democratic and Repub- 
lican platforms proposed the organization of all 
existing national public health agencies into a 
national bureau or department with or with- 
out a cabinet officer at its head, and both po- 
litical parties committed themselves to advance 
legislation along sanitary lines. The suppres- 
sion of the plague in San _ Francisco (see 
PLacuE) and of yellow fever in New Orleans 
and Havana, the successful campaign against 
impure foods and dangerous drugs, the fight 
against tuberculosis, have both provoked and 
shown forth the popular interest in hygienic 
matters, and aroused full realization of the 
enormous economic losses due to inefficient sani- 
tation. Ways and means were considered for 
the establishment of schools of sanitary science, 
and President Butler of Columbia University 
appointed a committee to report on a plan for 
such a school in connection with that institu- 
tion. Dr. N. E. Ditmars, the chairman of this 
committee, in a preliminary report, urged the 
establisnment of two courses of study, one 
leading to the degree of Public Health Officer, 
the other a course in the work of sanitary in- 
spection. A movement for the diffusion of sani- 
tary knowledge called the “Louisiana System of 
Hygienic Education” consists in the holding of 
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“Institutes of Hygiene,” under the authority of 
the State Board of Health, before colleges, high 
schools and other like institutions. The aim is 
to secure “the perfect correlation of the clergy 
of all denominations, educators, scientists and 
the press, with the health service of ‘the State 
in its educational efforts.” The principles of 
this scheme have been adopted in France and 
Greece. Wainwright called renewed attention to 
the evils of bituminous coal smoke and showed 
that it interferes with the health of the com- 
munity in several ways. 1. By leading to fog 
and rain; 2. By shutting out sunlight and de- 
priving us of certain qualities of light which 
are of importance in producing changes in or- 
ganic matter; 3. By depositing soot. A smoky 
atmosphere by its exclusion of light, its content 
of acid and irritating particles is harmful to 
the tissues of the eyes, air passages and lungs; 
it aggravates the sufferings of those afflicted 
with heart, lung, or nervous affections; lowers 
the tone of the general health; is a peril to the 
old; and decreases buoyancy of spirit. S. G. 
Dixon, Health Commissioner of Pennsylvania, 
believing that sewage infected water might be 
one means of disseminating tuberculosis in view 
of the fact that thousands of human beings are 
expectorating or excreting tuberculous matter, 
undertook the examination of samples of sew- 
age from various sources in Philadelphia. 
Many specimens were found to contain the 
bacilli. The results of the work, while not con- 
clusive, point to the possibility of infection in 
this way. See TUBERCULOSIS and SANITATION. 

ICE AGE. See GEorocy. 

ICE HOCKEY. See Hockey. 

ICELAND. See DENMARK, Colonies. 


ICE YACHTING. The principal contests of 
the ice yachting season of 1908 took place on the 
Shrewsbury River, N. J. The Commodore’s Cup 
Race was won by the Eagle, which covered the 
course of 15 miles in 31 minutes 20 seconds, 
establishing a new record. In one leg of this 
race the Clarel, in a straightaway course, cov- 
ered 1.2 miles in 31 seconds. The Price Broth- 
ers’ Cup and the Pott’s Cup races were both 
won by the Drub, whose best time for the 15 
miles was 41 minutes 30 seconds. 


IDAHO. One of the Western Division of the 
United States. Its extreme length from north 
to south along the western boundary is 495 
miles, and the width varies from about 50 miles 
in the north to nearly 300 miles in the south. 
The area of the State is 84,313 square miles, 
which includes 534 square miles covered by 
lakes. According to the Federal estimate, the 
population in 1908 was 220,351. The largest 
cities are Boise, the capital, with an estimated 
population of about 20,000, and Pocatello, 
3,500 

MINERAL Propucrion. The total value of the 
mineral products of Idaho in 1907 was §$21,- 
300,612, a decrease from the figures of 1906, 
which were $22,721,174. The most valuable 
mineral production of the State was lead, of 
which there were produced 112,569 short tons, 
valued at $11,932,314, as compared with 117,117 
tons in 1906, valued at $13,351,338. Next in 
value of production ranks silver, of which there 
were produced in 1907 7,888,400 fine ounces, 
valued at $5,206,300. The silver produced in 
1906 was 9,018,815 fine ounces, valued at $6,- 
042,606. The gold produced in 1907 was 60,754 
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fine ounces, valued at $1,255,900, while there 
were produced in 1906 55,547 fine ounces, valued 
at $1,149,100. Copper showed an increase in 
production in 1907 over the figures of 1906. In 
the former year there were produced 9,707,299 
pounds, valued at $1,941,460, as compared with 
8,578,046 pounds in 1906, valued at $1,655,563. 
Other mineral productions of the State are 
lime, salt, silver, stone and zinc. 

While depression was prevalent throughout 
the State in the early part of 1908, and metal 
prices were comparatively low during the entire 
year, the mining industry was in a progressive 
condition. This was shown rather by active 
development work, the building of new reduc- 
tion plants and the proving of virgin territory, 
than by figures of production. The gold mining 
industry more than held its own, but the pro- 
duction of silver and lead showed decrease. 
Many new mines were developed and several ad- 
ditional smelters were built during the year. 
The Director of the Mint estimated the gold pro- 
duction of the State in 1908 at $1,450,830, 
against $1,255,900 in 1907, and the silver pro- 
duction at 6,289,585 fine ounces, against 7,- 
888,400 fine ounces in 1907. 

AGRICULTURE AND STOCK Ralsina. The acre- 
age, production and value of the principal farm 
crops of the State in 1908, according to the fig- 
ures of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, were as follows: Corn, 174,000 bushels, 
valued at $122,000, from 6,000 acres; winter 
wheat, 6,960,000 bushels, valued at $5,150,000, 
from 232,000 acres; spring wheat, 3,937,000 
bushels, valued at $2,913,000, from 155,000 
acres; oats, 5,588,000 bushels, valued at §$2,- 
226,000, from 127,000 acres; barley, 2,132,000 
bushels, valued at $1,130,000, from 52,000 acres; 
rye, 40,000 bushels, valued at $27,000, from 
2,000 acres; potatoes, 1,950,000 bushels, valued 
at $1,170,000, from 15,000 acres; hay, 1,410,000 
tons, valued at $10,011,000, from 443,000 
acres. The production of wheat has increased 
steadily since 1900. Idaho is one of the few 
States producing beet sugar. The production in 
1908 was estimated at 40,000 long tons from 
about 30,000 acres. The value of the hay crop 
was considerably increased in 1908 over the 
value of the crop for 1907, which was $8; 
585,000. The average yield of hay in Idaho is 
the third largest in the United States. The 
number of farm animals on December 31, 1908, 
was as follows: Horses, 158,000; mules, 2,000; 
dairy cows, 76,000; other cattle, 347,000; sheep, 
3,897,000; swine, 143,000. Since 1900 the num- 
ber of dairy cows uas increased about 12 per 
cent., while the total number of cattle has in- 
creased about 7 per cent. Idaho ranks third in 
the total production of wool, the amount in 
1908 being estimated at 17,500,000 pounds, val- 
ued at $2,945,250. 

EpucaTion. Among the important educa- 
tional measures passed at the last session of 
the Legislature were the following: A uniform 
text-book law; uniform eighth grade examina- 
tion law; a strict compulsory education law; 
child labor law; the establishment of three 
State summer normal schools. A complete 
course of study and manual for the use of all 
schools of the State was prepared, based on a 
uniform series of books adopted for the State. 
The course of study for the grades articulates 
with that of the high schools and the State 
University. During 1908 a number of schools 
was organized under the consolidated plan. This 
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eliminated the one-room rural school. The 
movement toward a centralized school system 
in Idaho has taken a decided step toward prog- 
ress. The three State summer normal! schools 
have enabled over 600 teachers of the State to 
become better qualified for their work at a 
merely nominal expense. Lecturers of national 
reputation were secured for the season. The 
new compulsory education law caused a marked 
increase in the attendance. 

FINANCE. The biennial report of the State 
Treasurer showed a balance on hand Oct. 1, 
1906, of $466,180.40; the receipts from Oct. 1, 
1906, to Oct. 1, 1908, were $4,664,324.56, and 
the disbursements for the same period were $4,- 
478,476.70. The balance at the close of busi- 
ness September 30, 1908, was $652,028.22. The 
total bonded indebtedness of the State on the 
same date was $1,364,000, an increase of $285,- 
000 during the preceding two years. 

CHABITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The charitable 
and correctional institutions of the State are 
the Idaho Soldiers’ Home at Boise City, which 
contains about 120 inmates; the Idaho State 
Insane Asylum, with about 250 inmates; the 
Northern Idaho Insane Asylum, at Clear Water; 
the Idaho Industrial Reform School in Fremont 
county, with about 70 inmates, and the Idaho 
State Penitentiary in Ada county, with about 
220 inmates. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
meeting of the State Legislature in Idaho in 
1908. On January 4 President Roosevelt re- 
quested the resignation of Ernest G. Eagleson, 
Surveyor-General of Idaho, and on June 13 
United States District Attorney Ruick, who in 
1907 brought charges of corruption against 
Senator William E. Borah, was removed from 
office by the President. In the trial of Senator 
Borah the jury declared that it found no evi- 
dence to substantiate these charges. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELEcTIONS. The Repub- 
lican State Convention met at Wallace on May 
13. Resolutions were passed indorsing the ad- 
ministration of President Roosevelt and _ the 
delegates selected were instructed to vote for 
William H. Taft for President. James H. Brady 
was nominated candidate for Governor. The 
Democratic State Convention met at Twin Falls 
on June 3. A division over the Mormon ques- 
tion in the State resulted in two conventions, 
and two full delegations were elected to the 
Denver convention. The convention’s officers 
sided with the Mormon faction, but the majority 
of the delegates, led by former Senator Dubois, 
made a strong contest for control. When they 
failed, they drew aside, organized and elected 
delegates. The other faction elected delegates, 
one from each of the seven judicial districts 
and five from the State at large. In the elec- 
tion of November 3 the State was carried for 
William H. Taft by about 16,000 plurality, the 
national vote being: Taft, 52,606; Bryan, 36, 
080; Chafin, 1,740; Debs, 6,243. The entire Re- 
publican State ticket was elected. 

OTHER EveENTS. Harry Orchard, whose sen- 
sational confession of murder in 1907 resulted 
in the trial of Charles H. Moyer, George A. Pet- 
tibone and William D. Haywood, officials of the 
Western Federation of Miners, pleaded guilty on 
March 10. On March 18 he was sentenced to 
death by Judge Fremont Wood, who made at 
the same time a strong recommendation that 
the sentence be not carried out. On July 1 
the State Board of Pardons commuted the 
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sentence to imprisonment for life. The crime 
to which Orchard pleaded guilty was the killing 
of former Governor Steunenberg by the explo- 
sion of a dynamite bomb at Caldwell, December 
30, 1905. In the trials brought as a result of 
Orchard’s confession, Haywood and Pettibone 
were acquitted and the case against Moyer was 
dismissed. 

State OFFICERS: Governor, James  H. 
Brady; Lieutenant-Governor, Lewis H. Sweet- 
zer; Secretary of State, Robert Lansdon; Treas- 
urer, Charles A. Hastings; Auditor, S. D. Tay- 
lor; Attorney-General, D. C. McDougal; Super- 
intendent of Education, S. Belle Chamberlain; 
Inspector of Mines, to be appointed; Superin- 
tendent of Agriculture, to be appointed—all Re- 
publicans. ; 

JupictaRgy. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
James F. Ailshie, Rep.; Associate Justices, 
Isaac N. Sullivan, Rep.; George H. Stewart, 
Rep.; Clerk, I. W. Hart, Dem. 

The State Legislature of 1909 is composed 
of 15 Republicans and 6 Democratic Fusionists 
in the Senate and 39 Republicans and 12 Demo- 
cratic Fusionists in the House. The State rep- 
resentation in Congress will be found in the 
article Unrrep STATES, under the section Con- 


gress. 
IDO. See INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE. 


IGNATIEFF, Nrkorar Paviovitcu. A Rus- 
sian diplomatist, died on July 4, 1908. He was 
born on January 29, 1832, in St. Petersburg; 
entered the diplomatic service in early life and 
had a long and distinguished career. He was 
commissioner to the Khan of Khiva in 1858, 
and from 1859 to 1864 ambassador to China, 
where he succeeded in negotiating the treaty 
fixing the present boundary between the two 
empires. He was ambassador to Turkey from 
1864 to 1877, and had charge of the negotiations 
preceding the war of 1877-78 between Russia 
and Turkey, and in the negotiations which 
ended it by the Treaty of San Stefano. He 
was Minister of the Interior in 1881-82. 


ILLINOIS. One of the North Central Divi- 
sion of the United States. Its total area is 
58,339 square miles. According to Federal esti- 
mate, the population in 1908 was 5,617,709. The 
capital is Springfield. 

INERAL PropucTion. The rapidity with 
which the Illinois oil field developed was the 
most surprising feature of the world’s petro- 
leum industry in 1907. In 1905 the product 
amounted to only 181,084 barrels; in 1906 this 
increased to 4,397,050 barrels, and in 1907 it 
had increased nearly five-fold, or to 24,281,973 
barrels. Petroleum is found in limestone as 
well as in sandstone lenses embedded in shales 
and the oils vary correspondingly in the per- 
centage of sulphur which they contain. The 
value of the output in 1907 was $16,432,947, as 
against $3,274,818 in 1906, and $116,561 in 
1905. Tllinois rose from the rank of ninth 
State in the production of petroleum in 1906 to 
the third State in 1907, being in that year sur- 
panced only by the Oklahoma-Kansas field and 
y Pennsylvania. The total production of coal 
in Illinois in 190s was 51,317,146 short tons, 
with a spot value of $54,687,382. This was an 
increase of 9,837,042 short tons in quantity 
and of $9,924,320 in value over the production 
of 1906, and again advanced Illinois to second 
place among the coal-producing States, a posi- 
tion it had held uninterruptedly since 1883, 
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when Illinois supplanted Ohio as second in rank 
among the coal-producing States, and up to 
1906, when Illinois was supplanted by West 
Virginia. The increase in production in 1907 
was due in large measure to a heavy demand 
for coal and also to the renewed activity in min- 
ing after the recovery from the effects of the 
suspension on April 1, 1906. During the sus- 
pension, practically all the important mines of 
the State were idle, and 49,792 men out of a 
total of 61,988 in the State were idle for an 
average of 58 days. Illinois contains more cod\- 
producing counties than any other State in the 
Union. There were in 1907 52 counties which 
produced 1,000 tons or more. The number of 
men employed in the coal mines of the State in 
1907 was 65,581. There were employed in the 
production of the coal 1,080 machines. The 
machine-mining product showed an increase of 
3,548,982 short tons over that of 1906. In 1907 
there were 172 men killed in the coal mines of 
the State. The quantity of coke produced in 
1907 was 372,697 tons as against 268,693 tons 
in 1906. Illinois ranks tenth among the States 
in the production of coke, having risen from 
23rd place in 1903 and 14th place in 1906. 
There were 309 coke ovens in the State in 
1907, with 280 building. The value of the 
coke produced was $1,737,464. According to 
figures by the United States Geological Survey, 
from whose reports the statistics given above 
are taken, the value of the total mineral pro- 
duction of the State in 1907 was $145,768,464, 
as compared with a value of $121,188,306 in 
1906. 
Statistics for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1908, compiled by the secretary of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, showed that the coal pro- 
duction of the State during the fiscal year 
amounted to 49,272,452 short tons, as compared 
with 47,798,621 short tons during the fiscal 
year 1907, and with 51,317,146 short tons for 
the calendar year 1907. It is not believed that 
the tonnage for the calendar year 1908 will 
show any material increase or decrease. The 
only notable labor trouble during the year was 
a shut-down which occurred in April and May, 
when the operators and the miners were at- 
tempting to reach an agreement. 

AGRICULTURE AND Stock Rarsine. The acre- 
age, production and value of the principal crops 
in 1908, according to figures of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, were as_ follows: 
Corn, 298,620,000 bushels, valued at $170,213,000, 
from 9,450,000 acres; winter wheat, 30,212,000 
bushels, valued at $29,306,000, from 2,324,000 
acres; oats, 94,300,000 bushels, valued at $44,- 
321,000, from 4,100,000 acres; barley, 855,000 
bushels, valued at $556,000, from 30,000 acres; 
rye, 1,214,000 bushels, valued at $886,000, from 
71,000 acres; buckwheat, 91,000 bushels, valued 
at $82,000, from 5,000 acres; _ potatoes, 11,- 
076,000 bushels, valued at $9,193,000, from 156,- 
000 acres; hay, 4,743,000 tons, valued at $38,- 
893,000, from 3,100,000 acres; tobacco, 1,132,500 
pounds, valued at $96,262, from 1,500 acres. In 
both acreage and production of corn, the State 
holds first rank. The wheat crop has showed 
a steady and rapid increase since 1902, although 
tue production in 1908 showed a considerable 
falling off from 1907, which was 40,104,000 
bushels. The potato crop also showed a de- 
crease from the crop of 1907, which was 13,- 
398,000 bushels. The production of hay, how- 
ever, was materially increased over the crop of 
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1907, which was 3,730,000 tons. The tobacco 
crop also showed a substantial increase, the fig- 
ures for 1907 being 880,000 tons. The number 
or farm animals in January, 1909, was as fol- 
lows: Horses, 1,623,000; mules, 92,000; dairy 
cows, 1,220,000; other cattle, 2,056,000; sheep, 
793,000; swine, 4,438,000. The State ranks first 
in the number of horses, second in the number 
of swine, and fourth in the number of dairy 
cows. The estimated value of the wool clip in 
1908 was $887,250. 

MANUFACTURES. Illinois ranks third among 
the manufacturing States, being surpassed by 
New York and Pennsylvania. The progress in 
manufactures in recent years has been very 
great. The special census of 1905 included only 
industries carried on in factories, but a com- 

arison with the census of 1900 on the same 

sis shows an increase of 33 per cent. in the 
amount of capital invested, 14 per cent. in the 
average number of wage-earners, and 25.8 per 
cent. in the value of products. The figures for 
1905 were: Capital, $975,844,700; wage-earners, 
379,436; value of products, $1,410,342,000. Of 
the wage-earners, 60,399 were women at least 
16 years of age, and only 4,946 were children 
under 16. 

EpucaTion. The school population of the 
State, according to the last biennial report of 
the State Superintendent, was 1,500,066 (ages 
6 to 21). The total enrollment in the public 
schools in 1907-8 was 988,078, and the average 
daily attendance, 760,477. ‘There were 429 
graded schools and 613 ungraded schools. The 
former had an enrollment of 696,010, and the 
latter of 292,068. The total enrollment in the 
479 high schools of the State was 56,576; pub- 
lic school teachers numbered 23,115 women and 
5,411 men. The high school teachers numbered 
2,305. The total expenditure for public schools 
in 1907-8 was $32,227,605.06. The enrollment 
in the 943 private schools was 165,520, and the 
teachers employed were 4,919. The enrollment 
of the five State normal schools was 4,988. The 
last General Assemoly authorized the appoint- 
ment of an Education Commission to simplify 
and recodify the present school system, and 
after making a thorough study of other school 
systems to make such recommendations con- 
cerning new school legislation to the Forty- 
sixth General Assembly as the Commission 
deemed necessary. 

FINANCE. The report of the State Treasurer 
for the biennium, Oct. 1, 1906, to Sept. 30, 1908, 
inclusive, shows that the totai amount received 
during that period was $14,697,077.73, while the 
total disbursements were $16,332,679.71. There 
was a balance in the treasury Oct. 1, 1906, of 
$4,990,041.32, leaving a balance in the treasury 
Oct. 1, 1908, of $3,354,439.34. The principal of 
the bonded debt of the State in October, 1908, 
was $17,500. The principal sources of revenue 
were taxes and the amounts received from 
‘county treasurers. The chief disbursements 
were for the State school fund, for the State 
game protection fund, and the State food com- 
missioners’ fund. 

CHARITIES AND CoRRECTIONS. There are sev- 
enteen State charitable institutions, two pris- 
ons, one at Joliet and one at Chester, and one 
reform school at Pontiac. The charitable insti- 
tutions comprise six general hospitals for the 
insane, at Elgin, Kankakee, Bartonville, Water- 
town, Jacksonville, and Anna; one hospital for 
criminal insane at Menard, one school for feeble- 
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minded children at Lincoln, one school for de- 
linquent boys at Geneva, one school for delin- 
quent boys at St. Charles, one soldiers’ and 
sailors’ home at Quincy, one soldiers’ orphans’ 
home at Normal, one soldiers’ widows’ home at 
Wilmington, two institutions for the blind, one 
a school at Jacksonville, and the other an in- 
dustrial home at Chicago, one charitable eye 
and ear infirmary at Chicago, and one school for 
the deaf at Jacksonville. The total inmate 

pulation of all these institutions is 17,921. 

he largest grouping is the insane, which has 
9,985 patients, or 56 per cent. of the total State 
wards. Under a new law the insane in county 
almshouses are being removed to State insti- 
tutions, but the figure 9,985 does not include the 
insane still in almshouses, who number about 
2,100, most of them at the Cook County insti- 
tution at Chicago. There are 100 almshouses 
in the State. The State institutions are man- 
aged by local boards of trustees appointed by 
the Governor. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. After unsuccess- 
ful attempts made in 1907, the State Legislature 
passed in January, 1908, a direct primary elec- 
tion law, which was signed by Gov. Deneen on 
Feb. 29, and went into effect on July 1. (See 
PRIMARY, DIRECT.) For the result of the 
first elections held under this law in August, 
see paragraph Conventions and Elections be- 
low. The State Supreme Court in April handed 
down a decision declaring valid the local option 
law of the State. The liquor interests main- 
tained that the law was in conflict with the 
local self-government of towns and cities or 
villages. The point at issue hinged upon the 
question of municipal or township supremacy. 
Coulterville, a village of Randolph county, de- 
cided for saloons at the recent election. The 
county, however, voted to be dry, and, accord: 
ing to the ruling of the Supreme Court, the 
county or township is the unit to be recog- 
nized by law. As a result of this ruling, 1,500 
saloons in the State were forced to go out of 
business. For the results in the elections held 
under the local option law on April 7, see pare 
graph Conventions and Elections below. The 
Supreme Court of the United States, on March 
16, sustained the convictions of the Armour, 
Swift, Morris and Cudahy packing companies 
for accepting rebates on packing house products, 
and of the Burlington Railroad Company for 
granting them. The ruling upheld the validity 
of the Elkins anti-rebate law. On Feb. 20, the 
Illinois Supreme Court declared that a labor 
union’s “unfair list” was, in effect, a boycott 
and therefore illegal. The Court also declared 
“picketing” unlawful. 

Cuicaco. In the early months of the year 
there was started a vigorous movement to en- 
force the laws providing for the closing of the 
saloons on Sunday. This law had been obsolete 
for thirty-five years. Mayor Busse refused to 
employ the police for this purpose, and prosecu- 
tions against offenders of the law were brought 
by the State’s Attorney. The juries in all of & 
large number of cases could not agree. A test 
case was carried to the Supreme Court of Illi- 
nois, which had not rendered a decision in the 
matter up to the end of the year. An attempt 
by the advocates of the open saloon to have 
placed on the ballots at the municipal elections 
of April the question of whether saloons should 
be open or not, under the Public Policy Question 
Act, was defeated by a ruling of the State Su: 
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preme Court. The vote sought would have been 
only a declaration of public opinion and not 
binding on the public authorities for action. 
The results of the municipal election in Chi- 
cago will be found in the paragraph Conventions 
and Elections below. 

On Jan. 18, John R. Walsh was convicted of 
misapplying the funds of national banks, and 
on March 16 he was sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment in the Federal prison at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. Enforcement of the Walsh 
sentence, however, was stayed by a supersedeas, 


issued by Judge P. S. Grosscup, permitting 
Walsh’s attorneys to take the case before the 
United States Court of Appeals. <A final de- 


cision in the case had not been made at the 
close of the year. On March 2, Lazarus Aver- 
buch, a Russian Jew and an avowed anarchist, 
attempted to kill George M. Shippy, the Chief 
of Police. The would-be assassin was shot dead 
by Shippy after he had wounded the latter’s son 
and coachman by stabbing them with a knife. 
An account of the meeting of the Republican 
and Socialist National Conventions in Chicago 
will be found in the article PRESIDENTIAL CaM- 
PAIGN. Work was begun, towards the close of 
the year, on a new city hall, which, it is ex- 
pected, will be completed by Dec. 1, 1910. On 
Jan. 28, fire destroyed several business build- 
ings and caused a loss of over $1,000,000, and 
on Aug. 3, property including grain elevators, 
freight sheds, cars and buildings was destroyed, 
causing a loss of $1,500,000. Much progress was 
made during the year on the reconstruction of 
the street railways of the city under the trac- 
tion-settlement ordinance, whereby the city re- 
ceives 55 per cent. and the companies 45 per 
cent. of the net profits from operation of street 
cars. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS. Elections under 
the local option law were held in the town- 
ships of the State on April 7. Of the 1,295 
townships voting, 1,053 were carried by the no- 
license vote in 84 counties, while the license 
vot- was successful in 242 townships. As a re- 
sult of this vote 35 of the 102 counties of the 
State were wholly without saloons after Dec. 
7, and 64 were partly “dry.” Among the cities 
carried by the no-license forces were Decatur, 
Rockford and Mattoon. Most of the large cities 
voting were carried for license. There was no 
vote on the saloon question in Chicago, Quincy, 
Peoria, and several other cities. The result of 
the election in Chicago, which was for local 
officials, was a substantial Republican victory. 
Twenty-three Republican aldermen were elected, 
as compared with 11 Democratic and 1 Inde- 
pendent Republican. The result insured a Re- 
publican majority of 17 in the City Council. In 
the second election held on April 21, the license 
forces were generally successful in the 60 or 
more towns voting. About 70 saloons were, 
however, voted out of existence. As a result 
of three local option elections 36 counties were 
made “dry.”” Primary elections for the nomina- 
tion of candidates dor Governor and for the 
United States Senate were held throughout the 
State on Aug. 8. The Republican candidates for 
Governor were Governor Charles S. Deneen, and 
Richard Yates, a former Governor. The Demo- 
cratic candidates were Adlai E. Stevenson, 
Vice-President of the United States during the 
second Cleveland administration, and James 
Hamilton Lewis. Deneen was renominated over 
Yates by about 15,000 votes, and Stevenson 
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was nominated over Lewis by about 17,000 
votes. Of the candidates for the Senate, Albert 
J. Hopkins, the outgoing Senator, received the 
largest number of votes, but had no plurality, 
and the contest will be decided by the State 
Legislature. His nearest competitor was George 
Edmund Foss. The working of the new primary 
law in general gave satisfaction. 

The Republican State Convention for the se- 
lection of delegates to the National Convention 
met av Springfield on March 26. Resolutions 
were passed indorsing President Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration,:and the recent legislation against 
trusts, combinations and monopolies. Revis- 
ion of the tariff was urged in a strong resolu- 
tion. The delegates chosen were instructed to 
vote for Joseph G. Cannon for President. The 
Democratic State Convention met at Springfield 
on mae 23. Resolutions were adopted censur- 
ing the Republican State administration for ex- 
travagance, and denouncing “the usurpation of 

ower by the President of the United States.” 

e delegates chosen were instructed to vote for 
William J. Bryan for President. 

As a result of factional disputes and issues 
local to the State, Illinois was generally re- 
garded as one of the possibly “doubtful” States 
in the Presidential election, although its vot- 
ing strength is normally predominantly Re- 
publican on national issues.- The results were, 
therefore, looked forward to with great anxiety 
by the leaders of both parties. The vote con- 
tained surprises for both sides, for while Taft 
was given a plurality over Bryan of 179,122 
votes (629,932—450,810) the Republican candi- 
date for Governor, Deneen, was chosen over 
Stevenson by a plurality of only 23,164 votes 
(550,076—526,912). A recount of the votes was 
claimed by the Democrats on the plea that they 
elected Stevenson. This was one of the most 
remarkable examples of independent voting 
ever seen in this country. The voters of the 
State authorized an amendment to the law gov- 
erning the State Canal Board, and an issue of 
$20,000,000 bonds for a deep waterway along 
the Desplaines and Illinois rivers to connect 
Lake Michigan’ with the Mississippi river. 
Amendments to the general banking law were 
also adopted. 

OTHER STATE Events. An outbreak of re- 
markable violence began in Springfield on Au- 
gust 14, as the result of an alleged attack by a 
negro upon a white woman. An attempt was 
made to lynch the negro, but this was prevented 
by the police, who outwitted the mob and took 
the prisoner to Peoria. Infuriated at this ac- 
tion, the mob lynched another negro, and then 
made an unrestrained attack upon the “bad 
lands,” the negro quarters of Springfield. Many 
houses were burned and the mob attacked every 
negro who appeared, hanging a second negro, 
an inoffensive old man. In addition to the two 
men killed and nearly 100 wounded, the 
Assistant County Treasurer, W. K. Bowe, was 
fatally shot by negroes and robbed of a con- 
siderable sum of money. The local authorities 
were unable to cope with the mob, and the 
militia were hurried to the city by the orders 
of Governor Deneen. It was necessary for the 
militia to fire several volleys at the rioters be- 
fore order was restored. Nearly all the negroes 
in the city fled to other places on August 16th. 
On August 17th, Governor Deneen offered re- 
wards of $200 each for the arrest of the mur- 
derers of six men who were killed in the riots. 
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Mrs. Kate Howard, one of the leaders of the 
mob, killed herself by drinking poison when 
arrested on August 26th. A grand jury was 
convened immediately to investigate. Seventeen 
indictments were returned August 17th by this 
jury for complicity in the riots. Four police- 
men, members of the Springfield police force, 
were indicted, and the grand jury censured the 
department for cowardice and recommended its 
renovation. The total number of indictments 
returned by the grand jury was 100. The negro 
whose attempted lynching started the affair was 
roved to be innocent of the charge made against 
im. 

The semi-centennial anniversary of the debate 
between Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. 
Douglas on the slavery question was celebrated 
in Galesburg on October 7th. William H. Taft, 
Adlai E. Stevenson and Congressman Theo- 
dore E. Burton were among those who made ad- 
dresses. A tablet was unveiled to mark the site 
where the debate took place. Similar celebra- 
tions were held at Alton, Ottawa, Quincy, Free- 
port, Jonesboro and Charleston, where Lincoln 
and Douglas debated. 

LEGISLATION. With the exception of the pri- 
mary election law noted above, and which is 
described in the article DrkEcT PRIMARIES, there 
was little notable legislation passed at the ses- 
sion of 1908. <A resolution was passed for a 
Forest Preserve District Commission to investi- 
gate and report in regard to the creation of for- 
est preserve districts, and to recommend legis- 
lation in regard to it. 

STATE OFFICERS. Governor, Chas. S. Deneen; 
Lieutenant-Governor, L. Y. Sherman; Secre- 
tary of State, James A. Rose; Treasurer, An- 
drew Russell; Auditor, J. S. McCullough; At- 
torney-General, W. H. Stead; Adjutant-General, 
to be named; Superintendent of Insurance, to 
be named; Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Francis G. Blair—all Republicans. 

JUDICIARY—Supreme Court: Chief Justice 
Jas. H. Cartright, Rep.; Associate Justices, 
Wm. M. Farmer, Dem.; John P. Hand, Rep.; 
Frank K. Dunn, Rep.; Guy C. Scott, Dem.; 
Alonzo K. Vickers, Rep.; Orrin N. Carter, Rep.; 
Clerk of the Court, C. Mamer, Rep. 

The State Legislature of 1908 was composed 
of 38 Republicans and 13 Democrats in the 
Senate, and 89 Republicans and 64 Democrats 
in the House. The State representation in 
Congress will be found in the article UNITED 
STATES, under the section Congress. 

ILLINOIS, University or. An institution of 
higher learning at Urbana and Champaign, I11., 
founded in 1868. The attendance in the autumn 
of 1908 was 4,800. Of the 4,753 students in 
1907-8, the undergraduate college registered 
2,837; College of Medicine, 476; Pharmacy, 
259; Law, 186; Dentistry, 76; Summer School 
(1908) 656; Academy, 377; Graduate School, 
203. The requirements for admission to the 
three years’ course in medicine have been fixed 
at three years of college work; to the four 
years’ course, one year of college work. The 
financial condition of the University on June 
30, 1908, indicated an income of $1.408,762.51 
for tue preceding year. Of this $1,006,945 came 
from the State; $53,864.38 from the United 
States government; $119,348.04 from fees; $31,- 
943.39 from interest on the endowment. Of 
this sum, $298,650.50 was paid for instruction 
in all subjects except agriculture, medicine, 
and pharmacy; $194,436 was expended on 
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equipment. The endowment of the University 
in 1908 was $641,477.53. There are 115,000 
volumes in the library. The President is Dr. 
Edmund J. James. 


IMMIGRATION anp EMIGRATION. 
Owing to the industrial depression following 
the financial crisis of October, 1907, there was 
a very decided check to the remarkable influx 
of immigrants into the United States, which 
had continued in an ever increasing stream for 
a decade. The break in American prosperity 
and the increase in unemployment did not be- 
come known soon enough to show any effect in 
the tide of immigrants until December, 1907, 
but by January the full effect of the changed 
economic conditions was apparent in the move- 
ment of aliens. This effect appeared not only 
in a decided fall in the number of immigrants 
but also in a remarkable exodus of resident 
aliens to European lands. The number of im- 
migrant aliens by months for the fiscal year 
1908 were as follows: July, 97,132; August, 
98,825; September, 98,694; October, 111,513; 
November, 117,476; December, 66,574; January, 
27,220; February, 23,381; March, 32,517; April, 
41,274; May, 36,317; June, 31,947. The total 
was 782,870 or 502,479 fewer than for the fiscal 
year 1907. This total was smaller than for any 
year after and including 1903, but larger than 
for any preceding year except 1882. These fig- 
ures include only those classed as immigrant 
aliens, that is, those who intend to reside here 
permanently. In addition there were 141,825 
aliens arriving during the fiscal year who were 
classed as non-immigrant, that is, they were 
either alien residents of the United States re- 
turning from a trip abroad, or foreigners re- 
siding abroad but making a temporary trip to 
this country. The total number of aliens ad- 
mitted during the fiscal year was_ therefore 
924,695. Of these 72.8 per cent. arrived during 
the last six months of 1907 and only 27.2 per 
cent. during the first six months of 1908. The 
months following June, 1908, showed very 
slight, if any, increase in the number of immi- 
grant aliens. The numbers were as _ follows: 
July, 27,570; August, 27,782; September, 33,- 
238; October, 40,994; November, 37,076, and 
December, 46,003. As a bit of striking evidence 
of the decline in immigration in 1908 as com: 
pared with 1907, one may compare the figures 
for the various quarters of the calendar years. 
For the first quarter the number of immigrant 
aliens in 1907 and 1908 were respectively 259.- 
076 and 82,018; for the second quarter 484,876 
and 109,538; third quarter, 294,651 and 93,590; 
and fourth quarter, 295,563 and 124,073. The 
total for the calendar year 1907 was 1,334,166 
and for 1908, 410,219. 

Of the immigrant aliens admitted during the 
fiscal year 1908 (that is, 782,870), 506,912 
were males and 275,958 were females. Classi- 
fied by age, there were 630,671 or fully 80 pet 
cent. between the ages of 14 and 44; 112,148 
or more than 14 per cent. were under 14 years 
of age. Of those 14 years of age or over 172, 
293, or 26 per cent., could neither read nof 
write, while 2310 could read but could not 
write. These newcomers showed to immigra: 
tion officials a total of $17,794,226, an average 
of $23 each. This was believed to be less than 
one-half the amount of money actually brought 
in. The greatest quantity of money was show! 
by Italians, Germans, English and Hebrewh 
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There were debarred during the year 10,902, 
as compared with 13,064 in 1907. Of those re- 
jected 2608 were debarred on account of tra- 
choma, 4571 as likely to become public charges, 
1932 as contract laborers, 370 for mental] de- 
fects, and 31] for moral reasons. There were 
also 2069 aliens already in the country who 
were deported for illegal residence. Of the im- 
migrants 75 per cent. entered at the port of 
New York, 7.5 per cent. through Canada, 5.3 
per cent. through Boston, 4 per cent. through 
Philadelphia, and 2.2 per cent. through Balti- 
more. The following table from the Report of 
the Commissioner-General of Immigration shows 
the immigrants classified by country of last 
permanent residence and the increase or de- 
crease as compared with 1907: 


r | Increase (+) 


1908 or de- 
crease (—) 
Austria-Hungary ..........6. 168,509 —169,943 
Belgium ..........ccceeeeenees 4,162 — 2,234 
Bulgaria, Servia, and Monte- 

NEQlTO ticks tease devas 10,827 — 882 
DENMALK voce weieindesene bee 954 — 2,289 
France, including Corsica.... 8,788 — 943 
German Empire ............. 32,309 — 5,498 
Greece ... ccc cree cece cncees 21,489 — 15,091 
Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia.. 128,503 —157,228 
Netherlands ..........cesee0: 5,946 — 691 
NOPWay scisisecyes disse teees 12,412 — 9,721 
Portupal! sicscadccsveeenaisies 7,307 — 2,301 
Roumania ..........eceseeeees 5,228 + 844 
Russian Empire and Finland{ 156,711 —102,232 
Sain. sat iwoies cia enecsien 3,899 — 1,885 
Sweden) oiigs sedan vies ee eewees 12,809 — 1,780 
Switzerland ..........-eceeee. 3,281 — 467 
‘Turkey in Europe......... ti. 11,290 — 9,477 
United Kingdom 

NAAN” 4. sscib sews icwes 47,61 — 9,606 
Jreland ......ccccccecenes 30,556 — 3,974 
Scotland 22264 -i0e0000c0e 13,506 — 6,234 

PAlOS. ouput sc acee wanes ees 2,287 — 373 

Other Europe ..........seeee 97 — 10 
Total Europe ........ceeeee | 691,901 | —507,665 

| 
Chinas casewie ues saeteiiosens 1,397 | + 436 
Japan Dc oe eel ee aan a eat 15,803 — 14,423 

OIA - Gigoicowaaiisie¥alnebeowase 1,040 + 142 
Turkey in Asia.........-.04.. 9,753 + 1,700 
Other Asia ....ccsccsccesenes 372 | — 1 

Total ASIA .....cccccececee | 28,365 | — 12,159 

| 
PNiclt Gere eC er er Te re 1,411 — 75 
Australia, Tasmania, and 

New Zealand ...........06. 1,098 — 849 
Pacific islands, not specified.. 81 - 39 
British North America....... 38,510 + 18,592 
British Honduras ............ 42 + 7 
Other Central America...... 1,175 + 240 
Mexico ...... cece cece cece eees 6,067 + 4,661 
South America ...........06- 2,315 — 464 
West Indies ...........eseeee 11,888 — 4,801 
Other countries .............- 17 — 5 

Grand total ...........cee0e 782,870 —502,479 


This table indicates that in the fiscal year 
1908 21.6 per cent. of the immigrant aliens 
came from Austria-Hungary, 20 per cent. from 
Russia, 16.4 from Italy and 12 per cent. from 
the United Kingdom. While the total immi- 
‘gration was 39 per cent. less than in 1907, that 
from Austria-Hungary was approximately 50 
‘per cent., that from Italy 55 per cent., and that 
from Russia 39 per cent. less than in the year 
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1907. That from Greece and Turkey also de- 
clined very decidedly. A classification of the 
immigrants by destination showed that 32.8 
per cent. of them were bound for New York, 
14.3 per cent. for Pennsylvania, about 7.3 per 
cent. to Illinois and to Massachusetts, and 4.0 
per cent. to New Jersey and to Ohio. While 
with most of the immigrants country of last 

permanent residence indicates also the race or | 
people, this is not always the case. Thus in 
1908 there were 103,387 Hebrews, 68,105 Poles, 
6746 Finns, 13,720 Lithuanians, 24,378 Magyars 
and 10,164 Bohemians and Czechs. The occu- 
pations of the majority of the immigrants is 
shown as follows: farm laborers, 138,844; la- 
borers, 146,051; servants, 89,942; skilled labor- 
ers and artisans, 123,640; professional persons, 
11,078. In the case of 242,677, mostly women 
and children, no occupation was specified. Of 
the skilled workmen, 20,735 were tailors, 11,394 
carpenters and joiners, 10,739 clerks and ac- 
countants, 7337 miners, 7600 shoemakers, and 
5273 dressmakers. Teachers, clergy, engineers, 
actors and musicians made up the bulk of those 
classed as professional men. 

The figures for immigration do not by any 
means indicate the net addition to population 
by this cause. The new immigration law in 
effect July 1, 1907, requires the registration of 
departing aliens. These are divided into two 
classes, namely, emigrant aliens, or those who 
have resided in the United States but intend to 
take up residence abroad, and non-emigrant 
aliens, including both those who were classed 
as non-immigrant aliens on arrival and those 
who were classed as immigrant aliens on arri- 
val but have, after brief residence here, de- 
cided to locate permanently abroad. During 
the fiscal year 1908 the emigrant aliens num- 
bered 395,073 and the non-emigrant aliens, 319,- 
755, a total of 714,828. Subtracting this num- 
ber from the total number of aliens admitted 
leaves a net immigration of 209,867, or 27 per 
cent. of those admitted. This low percentage of 
net immigration for 1908 compares with an es- 
timated percentage of net immigration for 1907 
of 78 per cent., for 1906 of 74 per cent. and of 
68 per cent. for the decade 1899-1908. More- 
over it should be noted that the surplus of im- 
migration over emigration for the fiscal year 
1908 was entirely due to the great tide of im- 
migration of the first five months of the year. 
An excess of immigrants over emigrants during 
the months preceding December of 300,328 was 
replaced during the last seven months by an 
excess of emigrants of 90,461. The numbers of 
emigrants by months during the fiscal year 
were as follows: July, 46,198; August, 44,317; 
September, 43,734; October, 55,826; November, 
94,440; December, 88,432; January, 60,233; 
February, 50,688; March, 43,506; April, 65,- 
721; May, 61,251; June, 60,482. For the first 
months of the fiscal year 1908-9 the numbers 
were: July, 49,473; August, 45,713; Septem- 
ber, 42,049, and October, 39,851. In the year 
ending October 31, 1908, the total inward alien 
movement was 655,263, and the total outward 
movement 701,839, giving a net emigration of 
46,576. Beginning with December, 1907, the 
emigration exceeded the immigration every 
month until September, 1908, except March, 
when it was very slightly less. Beginning with 
September the immigration once more exceeded 
the emigration. 
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This very unusual departure of aliens was 
due primarily to the industrial depression, but 
was also connected with the uncertainty at- 
tending a presidential campaign. Besides 
those leaving for these reasons were the sev- 
eral hundred thousand who in recent years 
have annually departed for other reasons. Many 
return for the winter season or for festival oc- 
casions, while others, having acquired a com- 
petence, return to their native lands to spend 
their remaining years. In his 1908 report the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor argued that 
this outward movement of aliens is of great 
value for the development of America’s foreign 
trade, since those returning to their native 
lands take with them demand for American 
manufactures. Moreover they assist in the 
growth of better understanding between na- 
tions. The great influx of immigration, the 
Secretary stated, had transplanted new indus- 
tries to the United States and had assisted 
materially in the development of those already 
here. The foreign laborer has performed the 
more menial tasks of a period of remarkable 
industrial development, permitting the native 
workmen to perform more remunerative labor. 
Moreover in spite of unprecedented immigra- 
tion wages have not fallen but have steadily 
risen. 

Asiatic immigration was 30 per cent. less 
in 1908 than in 1907. While that from China 
and India increased slightly and that from 
Turkey increased 21 per cent., that from Japan 
fell from 30,226 in 1907 to 15,803 in 1908. The 
total Japanese immigration, however, was 18,- 
238, of whom slightly more than half were ad- 
mitted to the mainland and the remainder to 
Hawaii. Of the 9544 admitted to the mainland 
only 3860 were classed as laborers. All of 
these laborers under the provisions of the new 
law were former residents, parents, wives or 
children of residents, or farmers already inter- 
ested in a farming enterprise in this country. 
During the year 5718 Japanese departed from 
continental United States, of whom 2523 were 
laborers. The voluntary agreement by Japan 
to refuse passports to those of her citizens not 
desired as immigrants was effective in greatly 
reducing Japanese immigration. This agree- 
ment was made in December, 1907. Two-thirds 
of the Japanese immigrants to continental 
United States during the fiscal year 1908 came 
in before January 1. The Chinese emigrants 
numbered 3898, being about three times as nu- 
merous as the registered Chinese immigrants. 
There was more or less illegal entrance of both 
Japanese and Chinese. 

The Immigration Commission of three Sen- 
ators, three Representatives, and three experts 
appointed by the President as provided by the 
law of 1907, continued its study of immigration 
problems at home and abroad during the year, 
but had not submitted its report to Congress at 
the close of the year. The Commission made a 
most careful first-hand study of conditions in 
Greece, Italy and Austria-Hungary, with a view 
to ascertaining the desirability of immigration 
from those countries. 

During the year steps were taken toward the 
improvement of practically all the immigrant 
stations. This was true at New Orleans, Gal- 
veston, Charleston, San Francisco, Philadelphia, 
and New York. The improvements at Ellis Isl- 
and in New York harbor were such as to pro- 
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vide the most healthful and sanitary conditions 
that modern science can devise. 

New legislation consisted of the Lodge bill, 
passed in December, 1908, which requires at 
least fourteen square feet for the berthing ac- 
commodations of each steerage passenger, ex- 
cept on the lowest passenger deck where the 
requirement is eighteen square feet. Moreover 
there must be provided at least three square 
feet additional for each passenger as smoking 
and recreation rooms; and at least five square 
feet for each steerage passenger on the open 
deck. Not only will this bill insure better hy- 
gienic conditions of travel for steerage passen- 
gers, but it may serve to check immigration at 
times of unusual influx. Thus taking twenty- 
five average steamships, which under the law 
of 1582 could transport 45,616 steerage pas- 
sengers, it is found that under the new law 
they can transport only 32,503, a reduction of 
almost 30 per cent. 

The New York Legislature in 1908 provided 
for a commission to investigate the condition of 
resident aliens and the general subject of im- 
migration in so far as it is a matter of State 
concern. In view of the fact that about one- 
third of the immigrant aliens find their home 
and labor in New York State, the Immigration 
Commission is expected to bring to light many 
interesting facts. It will study the treatment 
of the immigrant on his arrival by employment, 
information and relief bureaus, lodging houses 
and transportation companies. 

The effect of the emigration upon Italy re- 
ceived considerable attention during the year. 
It was shown thatin some sections, especially 
in Southern Italy, whole villages had been prac- 
tically wiped out by movement to America. The 
result was a tendency toward degeneration in 
the population, and a disruption of economic 
activities. Furthermore such wholesale emi- 
gration has a tendency to cut off the large 
amounts of money sent from America to rela- 
tives. A pressing question in New York City 
was the large proportion of criminality among 
Italian immigrants, and means of reducing this 
undesirable class of arrivals by codperation with 
the Italian police were under consideration dur- 
ing the year. 

INCANDESCENT LAMPS. See ELecrric 
LIGHTING, 


INDIA, BritisH. The total area and popu- 
lation (1901) of British India are 1,773,168 
square miles and 294,361,056, of which British 
Territory comprises 1,097,901 square miles, with 
232,072,832 inhabitants, and Native States and 
Agencies 675,267 square miles, with 62,288,224 
inhabitants. Of the total population in 1901, 
149,951,824 were males and 144,409,232 females. 
The urban population numbered 29,361,056, and 
the rural, 265,116,836. According to religion, the 
population was divided as follows: Hindus, 207,- 
050,557; Sikhs, 2,195,339; Jains, 1,334,148; 
Buddhists, 9,476,759; Parsis, 94,190; Mohamme- 
dans, 62,458,077; Christians, 2,923,241; Jews, 
18,228; Animists, 8,584,148; others, 129,900. 
The principal cities, with their populations in 
1901, are: Calcutta, 847,796, with suburbs, 1,- 
106,738; Bombay, 776,006 (1905, 977,822) ; 
Madras, 509,346; Hyderabad, 448,466; Luck- 
now, 264,049; Rangoon, 234,881; Benares, 209,- 
331; Delhi, 208.575; Lahore, 202.964; Cawn- 
pore, 197,170; Agra, 188,022; Ahmedabad, 185,- 
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889: Mandalay, 183,816; Allahabad, 172,032; 
Amritsar, 162,429; Jaipur, 160,167; Bangalore, 
159,046; Howrah, 157,594; Poona, 153,320; 
Patna, 134,785; Bareilly, 131,208; Nagpur, 127,- 
734; Srinagar, 122,618; Surat, 119,306; Meerut, 
118.129; Karachi, 116,663; Madura, 105,984; 
Trichinopoly, 104,721; Baroda, 103,790. 

’ The number of coolie emigrants embarked in 
1907 from Indian ports to various British col- 
onies under the laws regulating emigration was 
21,003. In 1906 births and deaths were regis- 
tered for a population of 223,208,181. The num- 
ber of births was 8,438,123 (4,359,339 male and 
4.078.784 female), and of deaths, 7,775,837 
(4.014,331 male and 3,761,506 female). The 
ratio per 1000 of population was: For births, 
37.80; for deaths, 34.83. The plague mortality 
in 1907 was 1,204,194; during the period 1896- 
1907, 5,921,160 (4,931,474 in British Territory 
and 989,686 in Native States). 

EpucaTion. In 1901 the number of those able 
to read and write was 15,686,421 (1,125,231 in 
English), of whom 996,341 were females. The 
following table presents a summary of the edu- 
cational institution in British Territory during 
the year 1906-7: 


Institutions Scholars 
For For 
Males |Females| Males | Females 
Public Institutions— ° 
Art colleges........ 129 8 | 19,099 160 
Professional 
colleges ......... 43 3 6,137 113 
Secondary schools. 5,347 567 | 654,392 | 61,358 
Primary  schools...| 102,992 9,992 |3,444,811| 495,895 
Teachers’ training 
schools .........-. 315 63 7,785 1,407 
All other special 
schools .......0.. 890 58 55,857 3,067 
Total public in- 
stitutions ..... 110,716 | 10,691 |4,188,081 | 562,000 
Private Institutions— 
Advanced ......... 3,700 11 60,310 1,173 
Elementary ........| 35,804 1,768 | 526,981 | 59,317 
Total private 
institutions ....] 39,504 1,779 | 687,291 60,490 
Grand total...... 150,220 12,470 |4,775,372 | 622,490 


The total expenditure on education in British 
Territory in the year 1906-7, including provin- 
cial, local, and municipal expenditures, fees, 
subscriptions, endowments, etc., was £3,734,207. 
In 1906-7 there were published 744 newspapers, 
973 periodicals, 1589 books in English or other 
European languages, and 8126 in Indian lan- 
guages. The number of printing presses was 2400. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the survey, the 
net area of British Territory, minus the area 
of feudatory and tributary states and the area 
for which no returns exist, was 583,744,368 
acres in 1906-7. Of this total, 81,752,193 acres 
were under forest; 137,164,721 not available 
for cultivation; 106,698,446 cultivable waste 
other than fallow; and 39,933,488 fallow. The 
&rea sown with crops was 214,026,319 acres, of 
which 36,654,558 were irrigated. Food-grains 
covered 195,117,838 acres, of which rice took u 
73,541,128; wheat, 25,137,982; barley, 7,700,110; 
jawar, 20,781,722; bajra, 15,033,742; ragi, 3,- 
567,712; maize, 6,171,751; gram, 13,203,149; 
other grains and pulse, 29,890,542. Gardens, or- 
: chards, spices, etc., covered 7,274,340 acres; su- 
ar, 2,623,874; coffee, 96,050; tea, 505,147; lin- 
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seed, 2,514,861; sesamum, 3,908,376; rape and 
mustard, 4,231,479; other oilseeds, 2,842,770 
(total oilseeds, 13,965,315) ; cotton, 13,771,214; 
jute, 3,523,558; other fibres, 692,495; indigo, 
448,594; opium, 614,915; tobacco, 1,009,210; 
fodder crops, 4,547,733. 

The estimated yield in 1906-7, including the 
crops in certain of the Native States, was: 
Cleaned rice, 430,258,400 cwts.; wheat, 8,447,- 
840 tons; coffee, 17,695,312 lbs.; tea, 240,849,894 
lbs.; cotton, 4,908,000 bales; jute, 8,736,200 bales 
(400 lbs. each); linseed, 19,900 tons; rape and 
mustard, 1,060,900 tons; sesamum, 531,100 tons; 
cane sugar, 2,223,400 tons. 

Tea. The bulk of Indian tea is grown in 
Assam (343,507 acres in 1907), Eastern Bengal 
(85,194 acres), Bengal (52,983 acres), and 
Burma (1669 acres). Included in the 1907 
production were 3,546,500 pounds of green tea, 
of which 1,293,875 were produced in the Surma 
valley. Since 1885 the area under tea in India 
increased 91 per cent., and the production 246 
per cent. The quantity of Indian tea exported 
during the year ending March 31, 1908, was 
228,187,826 pounds, of which the United King- 
dom took 169,474,706 pounds; Russia, 15,407,- 
027; Australia and New Zealand, 11,090,431; 
Ceylon, 8,880,884; China and Hongkong, 7,502,- 
342; Turkey, 3,851,775; the United States, 2,- 
806,408; Canada, 4,731,513. 

COTTON AND JUTE. The total area under cot- 
ton in India was 19,732,000 acres in 1906-7; 
20,826,000 in 1907-8; and was estimated at 
18,670,000 in 1908-9. The principal centres of 
cotton production were in 1907-8 as follows: 
Bombay (including Native States) and Baroda, 
5,276,000 acres; Central Provinces and Berar, 
4,429,000; Punjab (including Native States) 
1,155,000; United Provinces, 1,100,000; Ajmer- 
Merwara, 2.971,000; Central India, 1,002,000; 
Madras, 684,000. The total yield in 1906-7 was 
4,945,700 bales (400 Ibs. each); for 1907-8 it 
was estimated at 3,049,000, and for 1908-9 at 
3,641,000 bales. The export of cotton during 
the year ending September 30, 1907, was 2,717,- 
000 bales; the mill consumption was 1,895,000 
bales; and the local consumption was estimated 
at 750,000 bales, this estimate being based on the 
assumption that one pound of cotton per capita 
is absorbed by the 300,000,000 inhabitants. 

SucarR. Notwithstanding a home production 
of 2,223,400 tons of cane-sugar, there were im- 
ported, in 1906-7, 11,104.003 ewts. of sugar, of 
which 3,800,000 were beet sugar, mainly from 
Austria-Hungary, Germany, Great Britain, etc. 

IRRIGATION. The principal results of the op- 
erations of the government irrigation works for 
the fiscal year 1906-7 are shown below: 


Major Minor 
Works Works 
Main canal, miles ...... 9,485 5,340 
Distributaries, miles .... 27,350 2,242 
Area of land irrigated 
during the year, acres 13,551,159 2,248,399 
Total capital outlay to 
end of year ............ £ 29,079,585 | £4,250,079 
Gross receipts. ........ £ 3,383,827 | £ 377,899 
Working expenses ........]| £ 1,038,883 | £ 153,269 
Net revenue (excluding 
charge for interest).... | & 2,344,944 | 2 224630 
Percentage of above rev- 
enue on total capital 
QUUIAY: aiisiaw tctewwGaess 8.06 6.28 
Interest on direct capital 
OULLSY ais eta s eerrare's £ 986,231 | £ 138,057 
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In 1908 is was reported that the government 
preposed to link the five rivers of the Punjab— 
the Indus, Jelum, Chenab, Beas, Ravi and Sut- 
lej—in such a manner as to equalize the flow of 
water when one river or more is in flood and 
thus supply the whole canal system connected 
with these rivers. 

MINING. The total value of the mineral pro- 
duction in 1907 was £7,071,868, against £6,312,- 
821 in 1906. The following table shows the 

roduction and value of the principal minerals 
in British Territory and Native States in 1907: 


Quantity | Value 

Gold, ounces .............. 556,488 |£2,133,691 
Coal, tons .........ccee0e. 11,147,339 2,609,726 
Petroleum, gallons 162,045,677 610,015 
Salt, tons ........cccecees 1,102,594 397.770 
Manganese ore, tons ...... 898 345 589,830 
Saltpetre, cwts. *.......... 357,589 274,679 
Mica, cwts. *...........06. 38,922 228,161 
Jadestone, cwts. *......... 4,897 74,509 
Ruby, sapphire, and spinel, 

Carats: so4c5xeeee staves 640,217 98,258 

*Exports. 


The bulk of the coal comes from Bengal— 
9,993,348 tons in 1907. Salt is supplied mainly 
by Northern India, Bombay, and Madras. About 
half the total production is sig a by private 
manufactures, and the other half by the gov- 
ernment. Manganese ore, of which India is one 
of the world’s largest producers, comes mainly 
from the Central Provinces (496,000 tons in 
1907), Madras (108,966) and Central India. 
Despite the occurrence of iron ore of a superior 
quality attempts to erect smelting plants have 
proved failures, except at Barakar on the Ran- 
iganj coal field, where there are blast furnaces 
with an annual output of 50,000 tons of pig iron. 
To the gold production of 1907 Mysore alone 
contributed about 531,850 ounces, valued at 
£2,022,367. In 1908 the Kolar district in My- 
sore, including the Hutti mine in the Deccan, 
reported an output of 560,343 ounces of bul- 
lion equivalent to 504,309 ounces of fine gold, 
as compared with 549,731 ounces of bullion in 
1907. Petroleum is furnished almost entirely 
by Burma (148,888,002 gallons in 1906-7) and 
Assam (3,156,665 gallons). The petroleum re- 
sources of India are capable of indefinite devel- 
opment. Burma furnishes the bulk of the 
jadestone (4001 cwts. in 1906-7) and all the 
rubies (296,125 carats, valued at £115,465). 

MANUFACTURES. In 1906-7 the number of 
cotton mills in India (including Native States 
and French territory) was 217, with 5,546,388 
spindles, 59,375 looms, and an average of 211,- 
711 employees. In 1908 there were 5,699,898 
spindles, which consumed during the year l,- 
548,838 bales of cotton. The cotton spinning 
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and weaving returns for British India, Berar, 
and Native States, for the year ended March 
31, 1908, were as follows: Cotton yarn spun, 
638,295,115 Ibs.; gray and bleached piece goods, 
155,084,079 pounds (680,046,821 yards) ; _ col- 
ored piece goods, 31,235,066 pounds (128,379,740 
yards) ; gray and colored goods other than piece 
goods, 1,815,473 pounds; hosiery, 724,476 pounds ; 
miscellaneous goods, 192,585 pounds. 

The number of jute mills in British India in 
1906-7 was 44; capital employed, £2,7 18,358; 
looms, 25,284; spindles, 520,504; employees, 
166,895. The number of paper mills in 1907 
was 8; employees, 5201; production, 55,215,703 
pounds, valued at Rs. 7,290,385. The competition 
of cheap wood pulp paper imported from Eu- 
rope has checked the development of paper mak- 
ing by the older methods. The following state- 
ment shows the number of works and persons 
employed in the other large industries in 1906: 


| 
Works | Employees 


Woolen mills .............. 6 3,402 
Government arms and ammu- 

nition factories ........... 14 16,037 
Coal mines ................6- 306 99,138 
Cotton ginning, cleaning, 

and pressing mills........ 962 94,894 
Dockyards, including gov- 

ernment works ........... 15 12,632 
Gold mimeB ...cccccceccccecs 33 36,150 
Indigo factorieB ............ 196 102,148 
Iron and brass foundries.... 74 26,123 
Jute presses ......ceeeereees 126 23.639 
Lac factories ...........0.. 62 5,869 
Mica mimes .......cecccaeee 358 15.723 
Petroleum refineries ........ 4 5,079 
Printing presses gGiaens Shee 102 22,352 
Railway open lines ......... 34 391.865 
Railway workshops ........ 87 87,419 
Rice mills ....cccc ec cccccnns 92 12.756 
Saltpetre mines ..........+. — 50,469 
Silk filatures ...........00.6. 61 10,231 
Tanneries.  .scvscevevcnsvewae 21 10,125 
Tile factories ...........0.. 86 15,645 
Timber mills, including gov- 

ernment works ........... 64 7,886 
Woolen carpet weaving es- 

tablishments not classed as 

MVS aictas sevens ews 11 2,175 


The number of factories subject to the Fac- 
tory Acts in 1906 was 1732, with 690,712 em- 
ployees, of whom 546,693 were men, 102,796 
women, and 41,223 children. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE. The sea-borne imports 
and exports in 1906-7 were valued at £10/,- 
881,339 and £121,595,051 respectively, against 
£95,843,170 and £118,203,751 in 1905-6. The 
imports and exports by land in 1906-7. were 
£6,609,306 and £5,178,597, against £6,266,261] 
and £4,903,864 in 1905-6. The foreign trade of 
1906-7 was distributed as follows: 


Sea-borne Trade Land Trade 
Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 
£75, 205,055 | £117,710,942 | ceheeeek. of °° eewanee 

3,956,410 71,940 aaa bee vidweces 
£78,161,465 | £117,782,882 | £5,900,708 £4,412,590 


18,133,990 | = 3,808,672 | = ceeeeeee | — soneevee 
11,585,884 | 3,497 | a neeneee . 
£29,719,874 | £3,812,169 £708,608 


£107,881.339 £121.595,061 | 
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The sea exports of private merchandise in 
1906-7 consisted of £115,388,249 of Indian pro- 
duce and manufactures, and £2,322,693 of for- 
eign uce and manufactures. Exports by 
sea of merchandise showed an excess of £39,- 
621,417 over imports, and imports by sea of 
treasure showed an excess of £25,907,705 over 
exports, giving an excess of total sea exports 
over imports of £13,713,712. The principal im- 
ports of private merchandise by sea in 1906-7 
were valued as follows: Cotton manufactures, 
£25,129,553; cotton twist and yarn, £2,148,773; 
hardware, cutlery, implements, etc., £1,769,004; 
machinery and millwork, £3,860,030; iron, £2,- 
878,888; steel, £2,166,580; mineral oils, £Y,- 
617,978; provisions, £1,615,560; railway plant 
and rolling stock (exclusive of railway mate- 
rials for State lines, £2,889,682), £2,772,260; 
silk manufactures, £1,216.697; sugar, £5,825,- 
408; wool manufactures, £1,368,111. The prin- 
cipal exports of Indian produce and manufac- 
tures in 1906-7 were valued as follows: Raw 
cotton, £14,652,307; cotton twist and yarn, £6,- 
931,021; cotton manufactures, £1,181,139; rice, 
£12,350,281; wheat, £4,836,310; raw hides and 
skins, £7,262,664; dressed and tanned hides and 
skins, £2,967,503; raw jute, £17,892,454; jute 
manufactures, £10,477,487; lac of all sorts, £2,- 
333,182; opium, £6,205,281; seeds, £8,681,153; 
tea, £6,579,359; raw wool, £1,617,690. The trade 
by sea with the principal countries of origin 
and destination (imports of private merchan- 
dise and exports of Indian produce and manu- 
factures) in 1906-7 was as follows: 


| 
From and to ! Imports | Exports 

| 

| 
United Kingdom ....... |£48,198,.645 |£31,289,511 
Austria-Hungary ...... 2,045,655 4,012,295 
Belgium ............... 2,903,595 4,798,542 
Brance: 2646s es vow e ceeds 975,156 7,470,046 
Germany .............. 3,860,580 13,149,723 
Netherlands ........... 418,651 1,201,816 
MA esses cceankacaes 720,728 3,803,607 
Spain ........cccceceess 63,464 1,055,104 
Egypt. 6 saueeeceweresasds 104,777 1,316,820 
Mauritius ............. ° 1,445,055 832,740 
Canada ............0-.0. 1,656 517,942 
United States .......... 1,698 037 10,415,735 
Ceylon ............2000: 566,312 4,254,617 
China, Hongkong ...... 561,809 7,249,573 
China, Treaty Ports.... 433,923 5,318,539 
JAPON. 6.525 80 scoos tans | 1,073,401 4,729,964 
Straits Settlements ..... | 1,845,726 4,352,661 
DAVES caer sph Fees sa ed 1,936,271 350,876 
Australia ...........08- 467 626 1,587,620 
New Zealand .......... 5,507 264,345 


The land trade is principally with Afghanis- 
tan, Kashmir, Nepal, Western China, Shan 
States, and Siam. The valuation of this trade 
is still difficult and defective, especially as re- 
gards treasure. In 1907-8 imports by sea were 
valued at £119,188,000, and exports by sea at 
£121,814,000; imports by land were valued at 
Rs. 155,410,102 (about £10,360,673), and ex- 
ports by land at Rs. 141,390,673 (about £9,- 
426,045). The total value of the coasting trade 
In 1906-7 was £73,594,868, against £67,055,586 
in 1905-6. 

SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION. The total num- 
ber of ships, with cargoes and in ballast, en- 
tered at Indian ports in 1906-7 was 4767, of 
6,919,983 tons; of those cleared, 4562, of 6,855,- 
453 tons. The United Kingdom and British 
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possessions furnished 4,765,972 tons of the ton- 
nage entered, and 4,006,805 of the tonnage 
cleared. 

INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS. The railways 
had a length of 30,010 miles at the end of 1907, 
consisting of 22,355 miles of State lines; 905 
miles of guaranteed company (Madras Co.) 
lines; 3117 miles of assisted companies’ lines; 
42 miles of unassisted lines; 3517 miles of Na- 
tive State lines; and 74 miles of foreign lines 
(French and Portuguese India). The total 
capital outlay on railways to the end of 1907 
was £265,621,000. Gross earnings during 1907 
were £31,512,000; working expenses, £16,190,- 
000; net earnings, £15,322,000; percentage of 
net earnings on capital outlay, 5.77; number 
of passengers, 305,890,000; tonnage of freight, 
62,098,000; railway staff, 516,756 (7180 Euro- 
peans, 9982 Eurasians, and 499,594 natives). 

The length of government telegraph lines in 
1906-7 was 67,587 miles; receipts, £838,590; 
working expenses, £644,205; net revenue, £194,- 


385; total capital outlay to end of year, £6,- 


583,757; percentage of net revenue on capital 
outlay, 2.95. 

In 1906-7 there were 17,180 post offices; total 
strength of establishment, 85,873; gross revenue, 
£1,751,294; gross expenditure, £1,534,892. 

BANKS AND JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES, In 
1906 the three Presidency banks and 8 joint- 
stock banks whose head offices are in India had 
a capital of Rs. 49,394,033 (1 rupee equals 
32.44 cents); reserve, etc., Rs. 33,625,035; de- 
posits, Rs. 420,842,634; cash balance, Rs. 124,- 
457,692. Ten Exchange banks whose head of- 
fices are not in India had in 1906 a capital of - 
Rs. 15,866,592; reserve, etc., Rs. 8,421,339; de- 
posits in India, Rs. 180,873,247; cash balance 
in India, Rs. 51,058,790. Post office savings 
banks had, in 1906-7, 1,190,220 depositors (105,- 
212 Europeans; 1,085,008 native) with deposits 
amounting at the end of the year to Rs. 147,- 
669,789. The number of joint-stock companies 
(including banks) in 1906-7 was 1922, with a 
paid-up capital of £29,512,583. 

GOVERNMENT. The King of Great Britain and 
Ireland is Emperor of India. The administra- 
tion of the Indian Empire in England is under 
the supervision of the Secretary of State for 
India, assisted by a Council of not more than 
14 members, vacancies in which are filled by 
him. They are selected for a period of 7 years, 
chiefly from Indian ex-officials. In 1907 for the 
first time two Indian members were appointed. 
The appropriation and expenditure of the rev- 
enues of India, in India and elsewhere, require 
the concurrence of a majority of votes at a 
meeting of the Council; but in matters affect- 
ing the relations of the Indian government to 
foreign powers or Native States, the Secretary 
of State is independent of the Council. The su- 
preme executive authority in India is vested in 
the Governor-General in Council, or govern- 
ment of India. The Governor-General, or Vice- 
roy, in 1908, was Gilbert John Elliot, Earl 
of Minto, appointed in November, 1905. The 
Council consists at present of six members, 8 
pointed, like the Governor-General, by the 
Crown, besides the Commander-in-Chief, who is 
an extraordinary member. There are nine de- 
partments, each headed by a Secretary—Home, 
Foreign, Finance, Army, Military Supply, Pub- 
lic Works, Revenue and Agriculture, Commerce 
and Industry, and Legislative. Each depart- 
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ment is under the immediate care of one of the 
members of the Council, but the Foreign De- 
partment is always under the immediate super- 
vision of the Governor-General. The Governor- 
General’s Council is expanded into a legislative 
council by the addition of 16 members, appoint- 
ed by the Viceroy, of whom one-half ave non- 
official persons, and some are always natives. 
Subject to certain restrictions, the legislative 
council has power to make laws for all persons 
within British Territory, for all British sub- 
jects within the Native States, and for all na- 
tive Indian subjects in any part of the world. 
In 1908 Lord Morley, Secretary of State for 
India, announced that in future there will be 
in the legislative council a number of native 
elective members, although a majority of the 
members will continue to be appointed and the 
will of the Viceroy will remain supreme. 
For administrative purposes, the _ territory 
is divided into great provinces, namely, 
Madras, Bombay (both under Governors), Ben- 
gal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, United Prov- 
ince of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, Burma 
(these under Lieutenant-Governors), Central 
Provinces (under a Chief Commissioner), and 
the Northwest Frontier Province (under an 
Agent to the Governor-General), besides the 
minor divisions of Ajmer-Merwara. Coorg, 
British Baluchistan, and the Andaman and Ni- 
eobar Islands, each under a Chief Commission- 
er. The Governors are appointed by the Crown, 
the Lieutenant-Governors by the Governor-Gen- 
eral with the approval of the Crown, and the 
Chief Commissioners, etc., by the Governor- 
General in Council. Each province has a coun- 
cil of its own. The administrative indepen- 
dence of the provinces varies with their im- 
portance and situation. Each province is usu- 
ally subdivided into districts under Commis- 
sioners, and these again into districts under 
executive officers, styled Collectors, Magistrates, 
or Deputy Commissioners. These district ex- 
ecutives act in some cases also as judges, and 
they usually have under them assistants, depu- 
ties, and other officials. The total number of 
these districts in British Territory is about 250. 
The municipalities have considerable latitude 
of action; but the imposition of new taxes or 
the enactment of new by-laws requires the sanc- 
tion of the Provincial government. The mu- 
nicipal committees are mainly elected by the 
ratepayers. In 1906-7 there were 750 munic- 
ipalities, with a total population of 16,760,517; 
their total revenue and expenditure, respective- 
ly, were £5,846,510 and £5,746,120. In rural 
districts, except in Burma, there are district 
and local boards, which have charge of roads, 
district schools, and hospitals. 

The Native States are governed by the native 
princes, ministers, or councils, subject to the 
control of British Residents or Political Agents, 
in charge of a single State or a number of 
States. The Indian government may exercise 
over these States any degree of control in case 
of misgovernment, but, in general, the more im- 
portant States are autonomous. Some of them 
are required to pay a fixed annual tribute. They 
have no right to make war or peace, to maintain 
relations with each other or external States, 
or to maintain a military force beyond a speci- 
fied limit. 

FINANCE. In 1906-7 the gross revenue was 
£73,144,554, of which £874,465 was obtained in 
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Great Britain. The expenditure charged to 
revenue was £71,555,179, of which £52,346,/71 
was spent in India and £19,208,408 in Great 
Britain. The capital expenditure on railways 
and irrigation works, not charged to revenue, 
was £8,712,668. Thus the total expenditure in 
1906-7 was £80,267,847. The budget for 1907-8 
estimated the gross revenue at £70,989,000, and 
the expenditure charged against revenue at 
£70,754,000. The principa] estimates of rev- 
enue for 1907-8 were: Land tax, £18,525,000; 
opium tax, £5,223,000; salt monopoly, £3,337,- 
000; stamps, £4,235,000; excise, £6,195,000; 
customs, £4,964,000; income tax, £1,482,000; 
forests, £1,742,000; post office, £1,834,000; tele- 
graphs, £1,004,000; railways, £12,929,000; irri- 
gation, £3,448,000. The principal estimates of 
expenditure in 1907-8 are: Land revenue col- 
lection charges, £3,523,000; opium tax col- 
lection charges, £1,663,000; interest on debt, 
£1,799,000; police, £3,785,000; law and jus- 
tice, £3,442,000; education, £1,450,000; famine 
relief, £1,182,000; post office, £1,717,000; tele- 
graphs, £1,091,000; railways, £11,001,000; irri- 
gation, £2,834,000. The consolidated debt stood 
on March 31, 1907, at £234,488,677, of which 
£86,970,043 was contracted in India and £147,- 
518,634 in Great Britain. The non-consolidated 
debt, contracted in India, was £19,359,942. 

ARMY. For 1908-9 the established strength of 
the European and native armies (exclusive of 
native artificers and followers) was as follows: 
European army, 75,751 officers and men; Eu- 
ropean volunteers (efficients), 32,727 officers and 
men; native army, 158,932 officers and men; na- 
tive Imperial service troops, 19,875 officers and 
men. The European army consisted of 53,802 
infantry, 5652 cavalry, 15,854 artillery, besides 
engineers, etc. The native army consisted of 
119,045 infantry, 23,976 cavalry, 16,672 artil- 
lery, 4980 engineers, etc. 
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BorperR FicHt1nc. The Zakka-Khels, a tribe 
of the Afridi, having made raids into British 
territory, a small punitive expedition under 
Maj.-Gen. Sir James Willcocks was dispatched 
into the Bazar Valley, leaving Peshawar on 
February 13. The tribesmen were taken by 
surprise, their towns were destroyed, .and their 
principal strongholds were captured. The Brit- 
ish withdrew on February 29, having imposed 
terms whereby other tribes of the Afridi guar- 
anteed, the good behavior of the Zakka-Khels 
and agreed to punish the chief offender. A 
disturbance on the Mohmand border was more 
serious. The Mohmands had made several raids 
and plundered the neighboring regions, and the 
situation was the more menacing from the pres- 
ence of a strong body of Afghan allies. Gen. 
Willcocks, who was again placed in command, 
occupied a position on the frontier extending 
over 16 miles at Shabkadr, and finding his 
communications threatened began his attack on 
April 24. He routed them, inflicting a loss es- 
timated at 100 and suffering only slight losses 
in return. <A considerable Afghan force at- 
tacked Landi Kotal on May 1, but was driven 
back with loss, and Gen. Willcocks who arrived 
on the following day repulsed the remainder in- 
flicting heavy losses. Meanwhile the Indian 
government protested to the Ameer against the 
participation of his subjects in the revolt and 
the Ameer replied that stringent orders had been 
issued recalling the Afghans and forbidding any 
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of his subjects to cross the border to the aid 
of the Mohmands. (See AFGHANISTAN.) The 
Mohmands still held out and on May 13 Gen. 
Willcocks proceeded against them, and destroyed 
a number of their towns. Some sharp fighting 
took place on May 20, in which the British 
casualties numbered 26 and the enemy’s loss 
was estimated at 140 killed. By the end of the 
month the tribes had either submitted or been 
effectively punished and the British troops re- 
turned. The cost of the operations against the 
Zakka-Khels was estimated at £57,000, and of 
ee operations against the Mohmands at £150,- 

FAMINE AND DISASTER. Great distress pre- 
vailed on account of scarcity of wheat and al- 
though the rainfall of February gave promise 
of better spring crops, the scarcity continued. 
Early in February the number in receipt of state 
relief was 738,934; in April it was estimated at 
1,500,000 and in the summer 1,416,000 were en- 
gaged on relief works. At the close of the year 
conditions improved and the number in receipt 
of state relief was much less. At the 
beginning of October a disastrous flood 
was reported at Hyderabad. The loss of 
life could not be accurately determined, the of- 
ficial figures ranging from 5000 to 7000. It was 
estimated that 15,000 houses were destroyed 
and 100.000 people made homeless. 

NATIVE UNREST. The National Congress 
opened at Surat on December 26, 1907, with 
2000 delegates, but the meeting soon broke up 
in disorder owing to the irreconcilable differ- 
ences between the Moderates and the Extrem- 
ists, the latter opposing the election of Dr. 
Behari Ghose as president. The Moderates un- 
der Dr. Behari Ghose formed a committee to 
reconstitute the Congress on its original basis 
and work for ultimate self-government by con- 
stitutional means, while the Extremists under 
Mr. Tilak appointed a committee to carry on 
the work of the Congress in accordance with 
the Calcutta resolutions of 1906. The year 
1908 was marked by an outbreak of crime and 
the publication of many seditious articles in 
the native press. On December 25, 1907, a 
Dacea magistrate was killed by a native at Go- 
alanda. On May 1, 1908, a bomb was thrown 
at an Englishwoman’s carriage at Muzaffarpur, 
Eastern Bengal, killing her and her daughter 
and coachman. In May a large number of 
bombs were discovered in Calcutta and evidence 
of a far-reaching anarchist plot was secured. 
It was reported that systematic anarchistic 
Plans on a very large scale were being carried 
out, including a so-called anarchist “college” 
where instruction in the use and making of ex- 
plosives was given. Over thirty persons were 
arrested. From the confessions of some of the 
Prisoners it appeared that they had been in- 
cited by speeches and the press. 

Great alarm was felt at the increase of 
anarchy in the country and repressive action 
was urged. On June 1, a bomb was thrown at 
& train in Eastern Bengal seriously injuring 
two men. On November 7. an unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made to assassinate Lieut-Gov. Sir 
Andrew Fraser. Violent speeches and seditious 
articles in the press were frequent. On June 
8 the Legislative Council adopted repressive 
Measures dealing with the press and with the 
use of explosives. The former provided for the 
confiscation of the printing presses of any paper 
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publishing a seditious article and for stopping 
its issue, but action could be taken only on ap- 
plication from the local government. The press 
law was heartily approved by Lord Morley as a 
necessary means of preventing crime. In India 
the outbreak of lawlessness was generally at- 
tributed to the incitement of the newspapers 
and the government’s repressive policy in this 
respect was favored by many prominent natives. 
On the passage of the press and explosive acts 
Lord Minto in an address to the Council scout- 
ed the view of certain critics that the assassi- 
nations and other outrages were the efforts of 
a downtrodden people to free itself from for- 
eign oppression. The seditious spirit had, he 
said, come from abroad, and its doctrines were 
entirely new to India. 

The new laws seemed for a time to have a 
quieting effect, but outrages soon began again 
and violent articles continued to appear in the 
newspapers. In July Mr. Tilak, the leader of 
the Extremists, was arrested on the charge of 
criminal libel in a newspaper article and sen- 
tenced to a fine and deportation for six years. 
Serious riots followed in Bombay. Many other 
editors were arrested on similar charges and 
sentenced to imprisonment or deportation. By 
newspaper articles and pamphlets and by secret 
agencies the attempt was made to sow sedition 
and especially to alienate the Indian troops 
and discourage recruiting by representing them 
as the mercenaries of the foreign oppressor and 
as underpaid. The latter attempts were un- 
successful, but an increase of pay was never- 
theless decided upon and it was definitely prom- 
ised in the royal proclamation to go into effect 
January 1, 1909. Among the agencies of re- 
volt were the so-called Samitis and national 
volunteer companies, which were said to be in- 
tended as a nucleus for a military force to be 
employed against British rule. 

n December the Vice-regal Council passed a 
Summary Justice measure, providing that an- 
archistic crimes should be tried by three judges 
of the High Court, the trial to be without jury 
but after impartial inquiry before a magistrate. 
It also provided for the punishment by fine and 
imprisonment of members of associations which 
encouraged violence or intimidation and heavier 
penalties for the managers of such assoctations. 

THE Kin@’s MeEssaGE. On October 30, the 
fiftieth anniversary of Queen Victoria’s as- 
sumption of the government, an impressive Dur- 
bar was held at Jodhpur at which a messace 
from the King was read. It referred to the 
purposes, difficulties and achievements of Brit- 
ish rule; to what had been done to stop the 
ravages of plagues and droughts; to the pro- 
motion of works of public utility and improve- 
ment, and to the preservation of the rights of 
the feudatory princes and ruling chiefs, whose 
loyalty it commended. The King declared it 
the duty of the government to repress conspir- 
acies, and expressed his faith in the loyalty of 
the great mass of his Indian subjects. He re- 
ferred to the projected measures of reform and 
to the steps already taken to obliterate race 
distinctions as a test for public office and to 
introduce gradually representative institutions. 
As on the Coronation Durbar of 1903, he di- 
rected that the sentences of prisoners duly pun- 
ished for offences against the law be remitted 
or reduced. 

NATIVE DEMANDS. A _ prominent native of 
India at a public address in London toward the 
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end of the year gave the following account of 
native political aspirations and tendencies. The 
educated classes were, he said, much disturbed 
by the repressive measures of the present ad- 
ministration and had lost hope in any great 
political progress. Nine-tenths of these classes 
desired reforms; one-tenth wished separation 
from England. The older and more prudent sup- 
orters of the National Congress held that a 
ong period of codperation with the British was 
needed to develop capacity for self-government; 
but the young and ardent element, which was 
gaining influence, favored resistance and _ ob- 
struction as a means of extorting concessions. 
Of those who aimed at independence most fa- 
vored peaceful means, but there was a small but 
violent group of anarchistic tendencies, with a 
programme of physica] force. Substantial re- 
forms might conciliate the larger and peaceable 
element. Their national spirit was strong and 
it had been offended by the treatment of In- 
dians in the other British colonies, for example, 
in South Africa and in Canada, which had 
shown them how little Imperial citizenship 
really meant. The present system in India was 
bad and he declared that the reform scheme 
promised by the government ought to complete 
the rural and urban machinery for self-govern- 
ment and introduce self-government into the 
provincial administration. The Provincial 
Councils ought, he thought, to be reérganized, 
with elected instead of official majorities and 
with a fair degree of native control over admin- 
istrative and financial matters subject to the 
government’s veto. The Executive Councils 
should be thrown open to Indians. The district 
administration should be decentralized and pop- 
ular representatives associated with the heads 
of the district. The partition of Bengal ought 
to be modified. If these things were done and 
if amnesty were granted to political prisoners, 
he thought there would be a hope of allaying 
the present discontent. 

THE GOVERNMENT’S REFORM PROPOSALS. The 
government’s reform scheme above mentioned 
had long been under discussion between the 
Viceroy and the Chief Secretary for India and 
was eagerly awaited by the friends of progress. 
On December 17 Lord Morley announced the re- 
form measures in the House of Lords. Their 
essential points were: To increase the number 
of the Legislative Councils, including both the 
Viceroys’ and the Provincial Councils, and while 
retaining the method of nomination, to intro- 
duce election along with it “with a view to the 
due representation of all classes of the com- 
munity’; to empower the Legislative Councils 
“to discuss matters of public and general im- 
portance, and to pass recommendations or res- 
olutions to the government”; to establish Ex- 
ecutive Councils for the Lieutenant-Governors 
to repeal the existing prohibition of resolu- 
tions or divisions in the Council in financial 
discussions. The plan retains the official ma- 
jority in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council but 
not in the Provincial Councils where Lord Mor- 
ley declared they tended to “deaden the sense 
of trust and responsibility in the non-official 
members. The government would henceforth 
appoint native Indians to the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council and to the Provincial Executive 
Councils. Representation in the Legislative 
Councils was to be secured by an electoral col- 
lege, whose members should be proportioned to 
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the numerical ratio of Hindus to Mohamme- 
dans in the Province. Lord Morley outlined 
his suggestions on this point as follows: “I 
will briefly describe the scheme that at present 
commends itself to me, and in order to make the 
method of working clear, I will assume hypo- 
thetical figures for a given province. Let it be 
supposed that the total population of the prov- 
ince is 20 millions, of whom 15 millions are 
Hindus and 5 millions Mohammedans, and the 
number of members to be elected 12. Then 
since the Hindus are to Mohammedans as three 
to one, nine Hindus should be elected to three 
Mohammedans. To obtain these members, divide 
the province into three electoral areas, in each of 
which three Hindus and one Mohammedan are to 
be returned. Then, in each of these areas, consti- 
tute an Electoral College consisting of a hundred 
members. In order to preserve the proportion 
between the two religions, 75 of these should be 


Hindus and 25 Mohammedans. This College 
Should be obtained by calling upon the 
electorates, whigh might be (a) substantial 


landowners paying not less than a fixed amount 
of land revenue; (b) the members of rural or 
sub-divisional Boards; (c) the members of Dis- 
trict Boards; and (d) the members of munic- 
ipal corporations, to return to it such candi- 
dates as they desired, a definite number being 
allotted to each electorate. Out of those offer- 
ing themselves and obtaining votes, the 75 
Hindus who obtained the majority of votes 
should be declared members of the College, and 
the 25 Mussulmans who obtained the ma jority 
should similarly be declared elected. If the 
Mussulmans returned did not provide 25 mem- 
bers for the Electoral College, the deficiency 
would be made good by nomination. Having 
thus obtained an Electoral College containing 
75 Hindus and 25 Mussulmans, that body would 
be called upon to elect three representatives for 
the Hindus and one for the Mohammedans; 
each member of the College would have only one 
vote, and could vote for only one candidate. In 
this way it is evident that it would be in the 
power of each section of the population to re- 
turn a member in the proportion corresponding 
to its own proportion to the total population. 
In the same way the desired proportion would 
be obtained of representatives of any particlar 
interest, as, for instance, of landowners. All 
that is necessary would be to constitute the 
Electoral College in such a way that the num- 
ber of electors representing the land-owning in- 
terest should bear to the total number the same 
proportion as the members of Council repre- 
senting that interest to be elected bear to the 
total number to be elected.” 

The correspondence on the subject between 
the Secretary of State and the Indian govern- 
ment was at the same time presented to Par- 
liament in a Blue Book. Lord Morley’s speech 
on this occasion was widely praised for its can- 
dor and wisdom. He declared that he was far 
from aspiring to establish a Parliamentary sys- 
tem in India. But reform was necessary } 
political capacity were to have a chance to 
develop. “I am sick,” he said, “of all the retro- 
grade commonplaces about the weakness of con- 
cession to violence, and so on. Persevering in 
our plan of reform is not a concession to vi0- 
lence. Reforms that we have publicly an- 
nounced, adopted and worked out for more than 
two years—it is no concession to violence to 
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persist in these reforms. It is simply standing 
to our guns.” Nor did he believe the oft-re- 
peated warning that the Oriental peoples in- 
variably interpret kindness as fear. He ap- 
proved the action of the present Indian govern- 
ment in rigorously suppressing popular dis- 
orders and the seditious press and denied that 
there was in it any infraction of liberty. The 
present disturbances were, in his opinion, spo- 
radic and transitory. The situation was not 
so serious as many thought. India was on the 
whole loyal. The government would persist 
in its measures for enforcing order and would 
persist equally in carrying out the reforms to 
which it was committed. 

INDIAN ATTITUDE TOWARD THE REFORMS. The 
scheme went further than had been expected 
by many of the natives and it was at first re- 
ceived by the moderate reform element with 
enthusiasm. 
jority on the Provincial Councils was especially 
welcome and it was seen that the popular prin- 
ciple could be carried down through the dis- 
trict administration to the village. Already in 
the Bombay government the official majority in 
the Council had been given up and there was no 
longer any Official participation in loca! bodies. 
The Indian National Congress, whose last meet- 
ing (December, 1907) had broken up in dis- 
order, assembled on December 28 at Madras. 
Dr. Behari Ghose was elected president and in 
his address he declared his “emphatic approval 
of the projected reforms, for which the whole 
nation was deeply grateful.” It was ques- 
tioned, however, in certain quarters by the Eng- 
lish whether this actually represented the sense 
of the people. The Congress stood for the ed- 
ucated classes in a country in which out of 
226,000,000 inhabitants only 625,000 adults 
were, according to the last census, able to read 
and write English. As to the repressive policy, 
the president declared that it was bad as tend- 
ing ‘‘to drive discontent beneath the surface.” 
Resolutions were passed expressing loyalty to 
the King-Emperor, and approval of the reform 
scheme. There was somie criticism of the Elec- 
toral College feature by the Moslems as un- 
likely to accord them actually a fair representa- 
tion. But discussion had not fairly begun at 
the close of the year and it was too soon to 
learn the rea] attitude of public opinion either 
in India or Great Britain. At the All-India 
Mohammedan Conference at Amnitsar on Dec. 
31 the president in his inaugural address de- 
clared that Mohammedans would not permit 
malice to warp their judgment or create dis- 
affection in the relations with the government 
and that the best sense of the natives recog- 
nized that British occupation meant progress. 
The Congress closed on Dec. 30. 


INDIA, Portucuese. See PORTUGUESE 
INDIA. 
INDIANA. One of the North Central Di- 


vision of the United States. Its total area is 
36,584 square miles. 

MINERAL Resources. The production of pe- 
troleum in Indiana shows a marked decrease in 
1907 from the figures of 1906. In the former 
year there were produced 5,128,037 barrels as 
against 7,673,477 barrels in 1906. The decline 
in the production in the field which includes 
Indiana is largely accounted for by the new 
Illinois field on the West, which has in the last 
two years attracted many Indiana operators. 
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The value of the petroleum produced in 1907 
was $4,536,930 as against a value of $6,770,006 
for the yap of 1906. In the production of 
coal Indiana ranks sixth among the States. 
There were produced in 1907 13,985,713 short 
tons, valued at $15,114,300. The coal produc- 
tion has increased with marked rapidity during 
the last decade. The production of 1907 showed 
an increase over that of 1906 of 1,893,153 short 
tons, and in value $1,988,039, or 15.66 per cent. 
in quantity and 15.23 per cent. in value. The 
production in 1906 was decreased on account of 
suspension of work by miners of the State pend- 
ing a settlement of wage agreements. In 1907 
the loss of time by reason of labor disaffection 
was inconsiderable. The aggregate production 
of coal] in Indiana at the close of 1907 amount- 
ed to 157,440,390 short tons. There were killed 
in the mines of Indiana in 1907 53 men and 
451 men were injured. In the mining of the 
coal 513 coal-mining machines were used. In 
the production of Portland cement Indiana ranks 
third among the States. There were produced 
in 1907 3,782,884 barrels, valued at $4,757,860. 
This is a slight decrease from the production of 
1906, which was 3,951,836, valued at $4,964,855. 
Of natural cement there were produced in 1907 
400,000 barrels valued at $140,000 as compared 
with 600,000 barrels produced in 1906 with a 
value of $240,000. Indiana produced clay prod- 
ucts in 1907 to the value of $6,858,124 as com- 

ared with the value of the product of 1906 of 

7,158,234. . The State is a large producer of 
lime. In 1907 107,964 tons valued at $335,151 
were produced, a decrease from the product of 
1906 which was 114,819 tons, valued at $353,648. 
The value of stone products in 1907 was $3,639,- 
551 as compared with $3,756,305 in 1906. In- 
diana ranks sixth among the States in the pro- 
duction of stone. Of the stone produced, lime- 
stone formed the greater part, the value of this 
product being in 1907 $3,624,126. Other min- 
eral products of the State are coal products in- 
cluding coal] tar, illuminating gas, etc., pyrite, 
and oilstones. According to the figures of the 
United States Geological Survey, from whose 
reports the statistics given above are taken, the 
value of the total mineral production of the 
State in 1907 was $39,141,217, as compared with 
a value in 1906 of $34,472,776. Estimates in- 
dicate that the production of coal in 1908 was 
25 to 30 per cent. less than in 1907. Most of 
this decrease is attributed to the unsettled finan- 
cial conditions. 

AGRICULTURE AND Stock Rarsina. The acre- 
age, production and value of the principal farm 
crops in 1908, according to figures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as fol- 
lows: Corn, 137,835,000 bushels, valued at 
$82,701,000, from 4,579,000 acres; winter wheat, 
45,169,000 bushels, valued at $44,266,000, from 
2,721,000 acres; oats, 35,425,000 bushels, valued 
at $16,650,000, from 1,671,000 acres; barley, 
207,000 bushels, valued at $135,000, from 9000 
acres; rye, 945,000 bushels, valued at $699,000, 
from 63,000 acres; buckwheat, 119,000 bushels, 
valued at $93,000, from 7000 acres; potatoes, 
5,130,000 bushels, valued at $4.309.000, from 
90.000 acres; hay, 3.750,000 tons, valued at $33.- 
000,000, from 2,500,000 acres; tobacco, 8,715,000 
pounds, valued at $1,045,800, from 12,450 acres. 
Winter wheat has varied greatly in production 
since 1900, with a minimum of 6,411,702 bush- 
els in that year to a maximum of 48.080.925 
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bushels in 1906. The production in 1908 showed 
a marked increase over that of 1907, which 
was 34,013,000 bushels. The corn crop, on the 
other hand, showed a considerable decrease from 
the production of 1907, which was 168,840,000. 
The hay crop showed a slight increase in 1908 
over 1907 when the figures were 3,143,000 tons. 
The decrease in the production of tobacco in 
1907 was very marked, when 14,100,000 pounds 
were grown. The number of farm animals on 
December 31, 1908, was as follows: Horses, 
830,000; mules, 920,000; dairy cows, 660,000; 
other cattle, 1,052,000; sheep, 1,215,000; swine, 
3,033,000. All classes except swine show an in- 
crease since 1900. The estimated value of the 
wool clip in 1908 was $1,219,680. 

MANUFACTURES, A comparison of the results 
of the census of 1905 with those of 1900 showed 
a decrease of 1.2 per cent. in the number of 
establishments, but an increase of 42.3 per cent. 
in the amount of capital invested, of 10.9 per 
cent. in the average number of wage-earners, 
and of 16.9 per cent. in the value of products. 
The wage-earners in 1905 numbered 154,174, of 
whom 19,230 were women over 16 vears of age, 
and 3393 were children under 16. The value of 
products in 1905 was $393,954,405. The values 
credited to leading industries and, in paren- 
theses, the percentage of increase over 1900 
were: Flour and grist mill products, $36,473,- 
543 (25.6); slaughtering and meat packing, 
$29,352,593 (33.1); foundry and machine shop 
products, $23,108,516 (34.1) distilled liquor, 
$20,520,261 (21); iron and steel (12.5 per cent. 
decrease) ; carriages and wagons, $15,228,337 
(20.3); glass, $14,706,929 (3 per cent. de- 
crease) ; lumber and timber products, $14,559,- 
662 (27.1 per cent. decrease); steam railroad 
shop work, $14,515,330 (41.7), and furniture, 
$13,496,778 (53.9). 

EpucaTIonN. The consolidation of rural 
schools has grown very rapidly during the past 
seven years. The number of abandoned schools 
October 23, 1908, was 1807; the number of con- 
solidated schools 432. At this time, 16,491 
children were being transported at public ex- 
pense. This movement has resulted in the 
marked extension of high school opportunities, 
and has developed a strong sentiment in favor 
of agricultural and industrial education, man- 
ual training, domestic science, etc. Among the 
more important laws of recent years are: The 
Teachers’ Wage and Qualification Law puts all 
teachers in three classes according to qualifica- 
tions in scholarship, professional training and 
experience. The salaries of teachers in the 
first class range from $45.671%4 to $53.55 per 
month, depending on the scholarship shown on 
examination for license. The salaries of teach- 
ers in the second class range from $57.96 to 
$64.26; and the salaries of teachers in the third 
class range from $71.2914 to $74.97 per month. 
The normal schoo] law provides for a system of 
normal schools in the State. The consolidation 
law provides for the abandonment of all schools 
in the State which had an average daily at- 
tendance during the last preceding schoo] year 
of 12 pupils or fewer, and permitting the school 
authorities to abandon all schools with an av- 
erage daily attendance of 15 or fewer. The law 
also provides that the school officials shall 
transport the pupils in comfortable and sanitary 
hacks at public expense. The law raising the 
State tax produced in 1908 about $500,000 with 
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which to pay the extra wages required by the 
Minimum Wage and Qualification Law. The 
Deficiency Law provides for the levying of a 
small State tax, the revenue from which enables 
the poor townships and towns of the State to 
establish high schools, pay the minimum sal- 
aries, support the minimum term of schools, ete. 
This law places the schools of the State practi- 
cally on a seven-months term basis. The com- 
mon schools are defined as follows: (a) Ele- 
mentary schools, and (b) high schools. The 
elementary schools shall include the first eight 
years of school work, and the course of study 
for such years which is now prescribed or may 
hereafter be prescribed by law. The commis- 
sioned (standard) high schools shall include not 
less than four years’ work following the eight 
years in the elementary schools. The high 
school course in non-commissioned high schools 
shall be established and amended or altered 
from time to time, as occasion may arise, by the 
State Board of Education. All classes of high 
schools shall be under the direction of the State 
Board of Education. These laws are all of re- 
cent origin. 

A statement from the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction gives the schoo] popula- 
tion (ages 6 to 21) as 764,678 in 1908. The 
total enrollment was 531,731, and the average 
daily attendance 422,116. The average length 
of school term for all schools was 145 days, 
being 173 days in cities, 154 days in towns and 
140 days in townships. The number of com- 
missioned high schools having courses of two 
to four years, was 454, of which those having 
a course of four years of eight months each 
numbered 270; and the number of certified high 
schools—those having a course of four years of 
seven months, or of three vears of eight months 
each—was 80. The number of teachers em- 
ployed in commissioned high schools was 1428 
in 1908, and in non-commissioned, 628. The 
total expenditure for common schools in 1908 
was $12,879,015.57. The amount of the con- 
gressional township fund August 1, 1908, was 
$2.474,152.38%,, and of the common school] fund, 
$8,528,210.47. 

FINANCE. The balance in the treasury Sep- 
tember 30, 1907, was $1,096,459.82. The total 
receipts for the fiscal year following were $10,- 
271,991.16, and the total expenditures, $10,759,- 
365.10, leaving a balance September 30, 1908, 
of $609,085.88. The funds showing the largest 
receipts were the general fund, $6,092.567.10; 
the school revenue fund for tuition, $2,792,- 
983.40; the benevolent institution fund, $830,- 
667.28, and the educational institution fund, 
$456,887.27. The general fund is derived main- 
ly from the property tax, with considerable ad- 
ditions from insurance and corporation taxes 
and fees. About 80 per cent. of the school rev- 
enue is derived from current taxes and 20 per 
cent. from interest on the school fund. The 
total debt of the State. September 30, 1908. 
was $1,510,163, of which $805,615 was classed 
as foreign, and $704.548 as domestic debt. The 
latter consisted mostly of $144,000 of Indiana 
University bonds held by the State Treasurer. 
and $340,000 bonds held by Purdue University. 
Outstanding warrants amounted to $23,239.96. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The following 
institutions are under the care of the State 
Board of Charities. Their populations in 1908 
are given in parenthesis: The Central Hos- 
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pital for Insane (1050) ; Northern Hospital for 
Insane (938); Eastern Hospital for Insane 
(779); Southern Hospital for Insane (669) ; 
Soldiers’ Home (828); Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
pel ie Home (435); Village for Epileptics 
(81); School for Feeble-minded Youth (1096) ; 
Indiana State School for the Deaf (288); In- 
diana Schoo] for the Blind (128); State Prison 
(1128); State Reformatory (1250); Indiana 
Woman’s Prison (91); Indiana Girls’ School 
(235); Indiana Boys’ School (544); _ total 
number of inmates in these institutions is 10,- 
340 of which 6365 were males and 3975 were fe- 
males. The records of the five State penal and 
correctional institutions show an increase in 
population in each except the Indiana Girls’ 
School. For the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1908, there was expended for the mainte- 
nance of these institutions $1,800,469, which 
was $179.69 per capita. The Legislature of 1907 
enacted more laws relating to public charities 
than any two previous General Assemblies. 
Among these was the new law for uniform man- 
agement of State institutions. The enactments 
of 1907 proved during 1908 to be of great value. 
The Commission appointed for the establiah- 
ment for the treatment of tuberculosis selected 
a site at Rockville in Park county. A new law 
relating to adult probation enacted in 1907 
shows excellent results. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The passage of 
the county local option bill, at a special ses- 
sion of the Legislature, called by Governor Han- 
ly in September, was the most important event 
of the year in the political history of the State. 
The bill is an amendment to the Nicholson Act 
of 1895, which provided for local option by re- 
monstrance for townships and wards. The new 
law makes a county dry by the vote of the peo- 
ple. The bill met with bitter opposition 
throughout the State among members of both 
political parties. It had, however, the support 
of Governor Hanly and probably of a majority 
of the voters of the State. The Legislature met 
on September 1S. When the bill came up for 
passage on September 21, there was seen one of 
the most remarkable demonstrations in the leg- 
islative history of the State. Hundreds of min- 
isters, members of church organizations and 
Sunday School workers assembled in the cor- 
ridor of the State Capitol and engaged in a 
prayer and song service preliminary to lobby- 
ing with the members believed to be opposed to 
the local option bill. The demonstration was 
arranged largely by the Anti-Saloon League. 
The bill was passed by the Senate by a vote of 
32 to 17, all the Democrats (14) and three 
Republicans voting in the negative. The real 
struggle was in the House, where, after a con- 
test lasting several days, the bill was passed by 
a vote of 55 to 45. The result was a surprise 
to both Republican and Democratic managers, 
who had not expected that the law would pass. 
Six Democrats voted for it and four Republi- 
cans against it. During the progress of the 
voting charges were made by a member that 
he had been offered a bribe by the Governor 
and a Senator to vote for the bill. A commit- 
tee composed of two Democrats and two Re- 
publicans was appointed to investigate these 
charges. The report of the committee unani- 
mously declared that the Governor had not of- 
fered a bribe. It also reported that the evi- 
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dence did not justify any charge against the 
Senator. For political events in Indiana con- 
nected with the national campaign, see the ar- 
ticle PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS. The Republi- 
can State Convention met at Indianapolis on 
April 1, to select delegates to the Republican 
National Convention and to nominate State 
Officers. A resolution which was said to have 
been written by Vice-President Fairbanks was 
passed, calling for the revision of the tariff. 
Planks were incorporated in the platform con- 
demning child labor, opposing contributions 
from corporations, reducing army and navy ex- 
penditures, and modifying the financial system. 
The delegates selected for the National Con- 
vention were instructed to vote for Charles W. 
Fairbanks for President. James E. Watson, of 
Rushville, a representative from Indiana in 
Congress, was nominated as candidate for gov- 
ernor. The Democratic State Convention met 
at Indianapolis on March 25. The platform 
adopted referred to William J. Bryan in most 
eulogistic terms and instructed the delegates 
selected to vote for him for President. John 
Kern was indorsed as candidate for the vice- 
presidency. A tariff revision plank was adopted, 
the Fowler and Aldrich financial bills were dis- 
approved, and President Roosevelt was rebuked 
for attempting to “dictate the nomination of his 
successor.” After considerable discussion the 
township and ward system of local option was 
indorsed. Thomas R. Marshall, of Columbia 
City, was nominated as candidate for Governor. 

For reasons connected with local issues of 
the State, Indiana was counted as one of the 
most “doubtful” of the States in the presiden- 
tial campaign and it was one of the hardest 
fought battle grounds until the issue was finally 
settled. The State in recent national elections 
has ove its vote by a large majority for the 
Republican candidate, and it is under ordinary 
circumstances reckoned as a Republican State. 
In the election of November 3, the State gave 
a majority of only 10,731 votes to William H. 
Taft, while the Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor was elected by 14,809 majority and part 
of the Democratic State ticket was elected. 
James E. Watson, the defeated candidate for 
Governor, ran behind Mr. Taft in nearly every 
county in the State except his own county. The 
Republican leaders attributed the loss in the 
State to the weakness of their candidate, to 
complications arising from the passage of the 
local option bill and to opposition to Governor 
Hanly and the measures which he advocated. 
The actual vote cast for national and State 
tickets was as follows: Taft, 348,993; Bryan, 
338,262; Chafin, 18,045; Debs, 13,476; Mar- 
shall, 348,493; Watson, 334,040. 

OTHER STATE EvenNTS. Violent disturbances 
occurred in Muncie in January as a result of 
a strike of the employees of the street railway. 
There was much rioting and the town was placed 
under martial law on January 4. Many persons 
were injured and much property was destroyed 
during the progress of the strike. (See 
STRIKES AND LockoutTs.) A section of the 
State was invaded on May 10 by a band of 
“night riders,” presumably from Kentucky, who 
made their appearance in Dearborn and Swit- 
zerland counties, destroying beds of tobacco 
plants and leaving notices warning growers not 
to attempt making crops in 1908. The new 
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steel city of Gary celebrated, on July 23, the 
formal opening of its deep water harbor and 
received through it the first large shipment of 
iron ore which is to be manufactured into steel 
in the great mills erected there. (See IRoNn 
AND STEEL.) On May 3, the new Aveline Hotel 
at Fort Wayne was burned and 12 persons per- 
ished in the flames. A bronze statue of former 
President Benjamin Harrison was unveiled at 
Indianapolis on October 27, and a monument to 
the heroes of the battle of Tippecanoe was dedi- 
cated on the battle ground on November 7. 
Sixteen monuments, erected by the State on the 
battlefield of Vicksburg, in memory of the In- 
diana soldiers who participated in the siege, 
were dedicated on December 29. A tract of 
land in the Western part of the State, contain- 
ing 500 acres was purchased at a cost of $24,000 
for the establishment of a hospital for the 
treatment of tuberculosis. The year was mark- 
ed by one of the longest droughts in the history 
of the State, prevailing very generally and al- 
most without interruption from the middle of 
August until late in the fall, and seriously af- 


fecting crops. 

STATE OFFICERS. Governor, Thomas R, Mar- 
shall; Lieutenant-Governor, Frank J. Hall; 
Secretary of State, Fred A. Sims; Treasurer, 
Oscar Hadley; Auditor, John B. Billheimer; At- 
torney-General, James Bingham; Adjutant- 
General, Oran Perry; Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, F. A. Cotton; Commissioner of Insur- 
ance, Auditor ‘ex officio—all Republicans ex- 
cept Marshall and Hall, Democrats. 

JupiciraRy, Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
John H. Gillette. Justices, John V. Hadley, 
James H. Jordan, Leander J. Monks, Oscar H. 
Montgomery; Clerk of the Court, Edward V. 
Fitzpatrick—all Republicans. 

The State Legislature of 1908 was composed of 
27 Republicans and 23 Democrats in the Senate, 
and 40 Republicans and 60 Democrats in the 
House. The State representation in Congress 
will be found in the article UNITED STATES 
under the section Congress. 


INDIAN EDUCATION. See INDIANS. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY. An _ institution 
of higher learning at Bloomington, Ind., founded 
in 1820. It is co-educational. The attendance in 
1907-8 was 2051. The faculty numbered 80. 
The library contained 65,000 volumes. The 
total valuation of buildings and grounds is 
$816,084.28; the income for the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1908, was $236,657.64, of which $166,- 
140.83 came from State funds. The endowment 


is $700,000. The President is Dr. W. 
Bryan. 
INDIANS. Francis E. Leupp, the Com- 


missioner of Indian Affairs, is continuing his 
policy of educating the Indian along the lines 
of self-supporting activity. For this end he 
pays frequent visits to the reservations and 
makes special efforts to secure for the Indians 
work in neighboring localities. While serious 
attention is paid to the problem of aiding the 
adult aborigines, vigorous attempts are made 
to train the Indian child for the competitive 
struggle for existence in which he will have 
to take part. 

This extremely important work is carried on 
under the immediate supervision of Miss Estelle 
Reel, Superintendent of Indian Schools. The 
fundamental axiom on which both her and the 
Commissioner’s educative scheme rests is the 
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necessity of developing the Indian child along 
natural lines, instead of vainly attempting to 
transform him at one bound into a wholly dif- 
ferent creature; hence the necessity of modify- 
ing current padagogic methods and of adapting 
them to the peculiar requirements of Indian 
schools. Naturally, the most important task 
is to teach the Indian child to speak English. 
To attain this end, Miss Reel insists on adequate 
drill work and on concrete methods. Instruc- 
tion is begun with illustrations and objects al- 
ready familiar to the pupil, and as much oral 
work as possible is required in recitations. 
Next to English in practical importance, indus- 
trial training and domestic economy are given 
a conspicuous place in the Indian school sched- 
ule. While formerly instruction in cookery was 
confined to having the girls assist the school 
cook, cooking is now made a distinct subject 
in the curriculum, and graded lessons are given 
in the preparation of food. Much has been done 
to stimulate an interest and understanding of 
agricultural operations. Not only are the pro- 
cesses of germination demonstrated in the class 
room, but in the spring the children, under the 
guidance of the teacher, are directed to per- 
form the actual work of laying out garden plots, 
preparing the soil, planting, tending the grow- 
ing plants, and harvesting the crop. Wher- 
ever feasible, individual gardens have been al- 
lotted to the smaller pupils. Considering that 
much of the supervision, if not the actual work, 
of gardening devolves on the average farmer’s 
wife, the course of instruction is extended to 
girls as well as to boys. In localities where 
stock raising is the principal industry, special 
attention is paid to this subject. Instruction 
in the class room is followed by a visit to 
the barn or pasture, where practical directions 
are given as to the management of stock, the 
characteristics of different breeds and the rais- 
ing of calves. Progress is reported in dairy 
work. Both boys and girls are taught to milk 
and the need for sanitary precautions is in- 
sisted upon. The practical operations have been 
advantageously combined with recapitulation 
of language and arithmetical study; indeed, in 
every department an earnest effort is made to 
correlate different subjects of instruction. Of 
fundamental importance is the policy of super- 
seding the old boarding schools with day schools. 
In this way, the objection of Indian parents to 
the inevitable estrangement from their children 
resulting from their separation during the entire 
school term is precluded, and at the same time 
the plan of education is brought into line with 
that of our American public school system. | 
A gratifying result of the Indian school trai- 
ing has been the profitable employment found 
by large numbers of pupils during the past year 
through the intermediation of employment bu- 
reaus established by Mr. Leupp. <A very origi 
nal scheme for developing already extant In- 
dian activities in an economically fruitful way 
is that of adapting Indian art to modern usages, 
—a task delegated to Miss Angel De Cora of 
the Carlisle Indian School, Carlisle, Pa. Miss 
De Cora endeavors to perpetuate aboriginal art 
motives by application to modern articles of use 
and ornament. The pupils are encouraged to 
design friezes, borders, rug patterns, etc. The 
ultimate object is to find a place for Indian art 
such as the Japanese have found for theirs, and 
the attitude evinced by Indian art students at 
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Carlisle seems to justify the most optimistic 
expectations. 


INDO-CHINA, 
CHINA. 


INDO-SCYTHIAN LANGUAGE, or TOokK- 
HARIC. A newly discovered Indo-Germanic lan- 
guage of Central Asia, known from a few frag- 
ments of a translation of the lost Sanskrit 
Mditreyasamiti, found in Turfan (q.v.). Two 
dialects seem traceable, one characterized by 
case-endings of nouns, and the other by post- 
positions (e.g., ablative paltskas [“knowledge’’] 
as compared with palsko-mem). The verb is 
yet represented only scantily, though stem-gra- 
dation and active, middle, and passive voices 
seem to exist. By far the most striking feature 
of the language lies in the fact that in pho- 
nology it belongs to the centum-group, or the 
European division of Indo-Germanic, instead of 
to the satam-group, or the Asiatic division (cf. 
lkandh, kante, “hundred,” with Latin centum, 
but Sanskrit éatam; yakwe, “horse,” with Latin 
equus, but Sanskrit aéva). This phenomenon 
of finding a single Indo-Germanic language in 
Central Asia showing in phonology the one char- 
acteristic hitherto supposed to be distinctively 
European is nothing short of astounding. Other 
phonological peculiarities of the dialect: are the 
change of Indo-Germanic dentals into palatals 
(pacar, “father,” Sanskrit pitar, Latin pater) 
and the change of mediw to tenues (ckdcar, 
“daughter,” Greek Ouydrnp). The latter change 
finds its analogue in the Indian dialect of Culi- 
kapaigict. Consult Sieg and Siegeling, ‘“Toch- 
arisch, die Sprache der Indoskythen,” in Sttz- 
ungsberichte der k6niglich preussischen Akad- 
emie der Wissenschaften, 1908, pp. 915-934. 

INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION AND 
CONCILIATION. See ARBITRATION and Con- 
CILIATION, INDUSTRIAL. 


INFANTRY. See MrmitTary Process. 

INGALLS, CHaRLes RussELt. An American 
jurist, died at Troy, N. Y., on May 28, 1908. 
He was born at Greenwich, N. Y., on Sept. 14, 
1819, and after studying law in his father’s 
office was admitted as an attorney in 1844 and 
as counsellor in 1847. In 1853 he represented 
Washington County in the New York Assembly. 
He removed to Troy in 1860, in 1863 was elected 
a justice of the Supreme Court of New York, 
was reélected in 1871 and 1885, and retired, 
having reached the age limit, on Jan. 1, 1890. 
He served by designation as judge of the Court 
of Appeals in 1870 and on the general term of 
the Supreme Court in the First Department. in 
1877-78. Judge Ingalls was well known for his 
learning and fairness and for the lucidity of his 
opinions and charges to juries. 


INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. A 
feature of the present political development in 
the United States is the growth in the use of the 
initiative and referendum. In 1908 Maine, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, and North Dakota voted on their 
adoption in State matters, the Maine law ex- 
tending its application also to local affairs. 
Since the adoption of these devices for securing 
direct expression of the people’s will by South 
Dakota in State affairs, in 1898, they have come 
into use in many States, and at an accelerating 
rate. Utah followed in 1900, Oregon in 1902, 
Montana in 1906, and Oklahoma in 1907. In 
1907 also Iowa, Montana, and South Dakota 
adopted the initiative and referendum for use 


Frencu. See FrencnH INbo- 
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in local affairs. While the referendum has long 
been in use in local affairs, as well as in State 
affairs, the adoption of the initiative, making it 
possible for voters to frame and ‘pass new laws 
without reference to representative legislative 
bodies, is a recent and striking evidence of the 
growth of democratic institutions. 

The referendum vote on the authorization of 
the initiative by constitutional amendment 
was carried in Maine on Sept. 14, by 18,000 
votes, in a total of 85,700, carrying every 
county in the State. The provision requires 
12,000 signatures for an initiative petition and 
10,000 for the referendum on any act or resolu- 
tion passed by the Legislature. The law pro- 
vides for the adoption of the initiative and 
referendum by any town or city by a majority 
vote. In Missouri also the initiative and refer- 
endum were adopted by constitutional amend- 
ment ratified at the November election, while in 
Michigan the new constitution, ratified at the 
same time, authorizes the use of these methods of 
legislating. The referendum is granted on all 
municipal legislation, and its use on franchise 
grants is made compulsory. The peculiar fea- 
ture of the Michigan law is that while twenty 
per cent. of the voters are required for a peti- 
tion to initiate a constitutional amendment, such 
a proposal may be vetoed by a majority of the 
Legislature. In Ohio, the vote in November on 
the adoption of the initiative and referendum 
by constitutional amendment gave a majority 
against the proposal. However, the friends of. 
the measure believed this result was due to a 
lack of sufficiently general understanding of 
these principles, and have drawn another amend- 
ment for introduction in the 1909 Legislature. In 
August, the Supreme Court of Oklahoma upheld 
the constitutional provisions for initiative and 
referendum, the same having been made effective 
by a legislative act of April, 1908, and not being 
in conflict with that provision of the United 
States Constitution guaranteeing every State 
a republican form of government. In Oregon, 
where the principle of direct legislation has been 
most effectively used, the people voted, on June 
1, on 19 measures, of which 12 were adopted. 
Woman suffrage was the most notable of the 
proposals rejected, while among those adopted 
were the right of recall and proportional repre- 
sentation. The adoption of these two princi- 
ples illustrates how the initiative and referendum 
favor an increased use of governmental devices 
securing a more effective expression of popular 
will. The right of recall enables a proportion 
of the voters to secure the recall of an elective 
officer and the holding of a new election, while 
proportional representation provides for minority 
representation in legislative bodies. In Oregon 
the farmers have developed a strong organization 
for the effective use of tne initiative and refer- 
endum in furthering their demands for equitable 
taxation. The platform of the Independence 
Party in 1908 favored these principles, along 
with the right to recall and direct primaries 
(q.v.). Bills favoring their use in national 
affairs were introduced in Congress early in the 
year. A movement favoring the adoption of the 
initiative and referendum in local affairs is the 
spread of the commission form of government.. 

The success of the direct legislation in Switzer- 
land, where first adopted, was attested by 
John A. Hobson, English economist and publi- 
cist. After a first hand study he summarized the 
advantages as follows: (1) It provides a remedy 
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for intentional or unintentional misrepresenta- 
tion on the part of the legislatures; (2) it en- 
hances popular confidence in the stability of 
law; (3) it eliminates much waste of political 
energy; (4) but most of all, it renders an ines- 
timable service in the training given the average 
citizen in the art of self government. See 
PRIMARIES, DIRECT. 


INJUNCTIONS. The most discussed labor 
event of the year was the controversy over the 
rightful use of injunctions in labor disputes. In 
1906 the American Federation of Labor had in- 
stituted a boycott against the Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company, as a result of a dispute between 
the company and the Metal Polishers’ Union. 
This boycott was carried on by publishing the 
company’s name in the “unfair” and “We don’t 
patronize” lists of The American Federationist. 
The company brought suit in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia for an injunction 
restraining the Federation, its officers, and mem- 
bers, from prosecuting the boycott. On Dec. 18, 
1907, Judge Gould of that court issued a tem- 
porary restraining order, to become operative 
rmanent 
Mar. 23, 1908. In issuing the injunction, Judge 
Gould cited opinions of Judge Wm. H. Taft in 
boycott cases, and ventured the opinion that, 
although individuals may refuse to patronize a 
firm, the inciting of others to do so constitutes 
& conspiracy in restraint of trade. The injunc- 
tion restrained the defendants from “publishing 
or otherwise circulating, whether in writing or 
orally, any statement or notice of any kind or 
character whatsoever, calling the attention of 
the complainant’s customers, or of dealers or 
tradesmen, or the public, to any boycott against 
the complainant, its business or its product,” 


_ and from advising any one not to purchase or 


handle the complainant’s goods or by any other 


- form of representation or statement interfering 


with his business. President Gompers of the 
Federation characterized the injunction as the 
most sweeping invasion of the liberty of the 
press and of the right of free speech ever issued. 
1t was pointed out in press comments that the 
language of the injunction would prevent the 


‘ publication of any society or organization, as 


well as ministers and social workers representing 
religious, charitable, or good-government societies, 
from striking at obnoxious business or business 
devices. 

Recognizing that the source of relief from 
present conditions lies in Congressional action, 
Mr. Gompers and other labor organizers made 
an effort to secure favorable legislation at Wash- 
ington. President Roosevelt, in messages, had 
urged upon Congress the “need of some action 
in connection with the abuse of injunctions in 
labor cases.” He said, “It is all wrong to use 
the injunction to prevent the entirely proper and 
legitimate action of labor organizations in their 
struggle for industrial betterment, or under 
the guise of protecting property rights, unwar- 
rantably to invade the fundamental rights of the 
individual.” About the same time that Mr. 
Gompers’s bill was introduced, another was pre- 
sented by the Civic Federation, headed by Hon. 
Seth Low, incorporating moderate changes in the 
manner of issue of injunctions and of punish- 
ment of their violation. The controversy was 80 
determined that inaction resulted. The chief 
opposition to the demands of the labor leaders 
came from the National Association of Manu- 
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facturers and its subsidiary, the National Coun- 
cil of Industrial Defense. In the fall of 1907, 
the Association had decided to devote $500,000 
annually for three years to “a campaign of edu- 
cation,” the National Council being formed for 
this purpose. The personal animus between its 
president and the head of the Federation of 
Labor led their organs, American Industries and 
The American Federattonist respectively, to ex- 
press views having an air of undignified hatred. 

Having failed in Congress, the labor leaders 
went before the national party conventions. The 
Republican platform, after expressing confidence 
in the integrity of the courts and insisting “that 
their powers to enforce their process. . . be pre- 
served inviolate,” declared that the rules of pro- 
cedure “with respect to the issue of the writ 
of injuction should be more accurately defined 
by statute, and that no injunction or temporary 
restraining order should be issued without notice, 
except where irreparable injury would result 
from delay, in which case a speedy hearing 
thereafter should be granted.” The Democratic 
platform likewise expressed confidence in the 
courts, but declared that “if judicial processes 
may be abused we should guard them against 
abuse.” It declared that “experience has proven 
the necessity of a modification of the present 
law relating to injunctions” and favored pro- 
viding for trial] by jury in cases of indirect con- 
tempt. With reference to the issue of injunc- 
tions in industrial disputes, it declared “that 
injunctions should not be issued in any cases 
in which injunctions would not issue if no in- 
dustrial dispute were involved.” The labor 
leaders accepted the latter declaration as the 
more favorable to their interests and entered 
into the campaign in behalf of Wm. J. Bryan. 

The nomination of Wm. H. Taft as the Repub- 
lican candidate for the Presidency was another 
reason for trade-union agitation of the injunc- 
tion matter, for when a United States Circuit 
judge, Mr. Taft had issued certain injunctions, 
which won him the title of “father of injunc- 
tion.” Taft’s injunction record was much dis- 
cussed, the candidate himself expressing per- 
fect willingness to stand or fall by it. It may 
be briefly stated. In 1893, the engineers on the 
Toledo, Ann Arbor and Michigan Railroad went 
out on strike; the chief of the Brotherhood 
ordered engineers on connecting lines not to 
handle freight cars from that road. Judge 
Taft issued a temporary injunction restraining 
the engineers from carrying out this order. This 
was the first judicial decision defining the rights 
and duties of organized labor in interstate com- 
merce. It did not deny the right to strike, but 
forbade interference with interstate commerce, 
as conspiracy against federal law. This virtually 
declared the boycott illegal in interstate com- 
merce. This decision has since been quoted fre- 
quently. In 1894, the American Railway Union, 
led by Eugene V. Debs, began a strike against 
the Pullman Company, and all railways were 
ordered to boycott Pullman cars on penalty of 
a railway strike if they did not do so. The 
Cincinnati Southern refused. Frank Phelan be- 
gan to organize a strike among its employees. 
Judge Taft issued an order restraining him and 
afterward sentenced him to six months in jail 
for contempt in disobeying the order. Here 
again Mr. Taft upheld the right of the workmen 
to quit work, but forbade the use of the boycott 
in interstate commerce. Speaking before a large 
audience at Cooper Union, New York City, early 
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in 1908, Mr. Taft defended the injunction against 
the charge that it gave to courts not only judi- 
cial but also legislative and executive powers. 
He said that prevention of injury to business, 
to property, and to life, even at the cost of 
occasional injustice, was preferable to the alter- 
native of curing wrongs, after harm had been 
done. He admitted, however, that the use of the 
injunction in labor disputes had been abused 
and expressed sympathy for an amendment to the 
law providing that no temporary injunction 
should be issued until after notice and a hearing. 
He preferred also that proceedings for contempt 
of an injunction order be held before some other 
judge than the one issuing it. 

In the course of the agitation carried on by 
President Gompers and other officers of the 
Federation, they were alleged by the Buck’s 
Company to have violated their injunction. 
They were therefore, on July 20, ordered by the 
court to show cause on September 8 why they 
should not be punished for contempt, because 
of sucn violation. The contempt proceedings 
were, however, postponed ; it was alleged that the 
delay was due to the desire of Republican lead- 
ers to have the matter settled after the close of 
the campaign. The decision, finally made by 
Judge Daniel T. Wright, near the end of Decem- 
ber, found the defendants, President Gompers, 
Vice-President Mitchell, and Secretary Morrison, 
of the Federation, guilty and sentenced them to 
imprisonment for one year, nine months and six 
months, respectively. The court found that 
there had been numerous violations of the injunc- 
tion. The opinion specified that between the 
rendition of Judge Gould’s opinion (Dec. 17, 
1907), and the date when the injunction became 
effective (Dec. 23), Mr. Gompers had issued an 
edition of The American Federationist in which 
the Buck’s Company was included in the “Un- 
fair” list. Many copies of this issue did not 
reach their destination until after Dec. 23. In 
the second place, Mr. Gompers had repeatedly 
discussed the injunction in his periodical in such 
a way as to incite his partisans to prosecute 
the boycott. The court found that repeatedly 
statements were made in bold-faced type an- 
nouncing that the Federation was _ prohibited 
from “publishing the fact that the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Company is on the unfair list of or- 
ganized labor,” or that “this injunction cannot 
compel union men or their friends to buy Buck’s 
stoves and ranges.” As against Vice-President 
John Mitchell, it was shown that he was not law- 
fully minded toward injunctions by the following 
quotation from a book published by him in 1903: 
“When an injunction forbids the doing of a thing 
which is lawful, I believe that it is the duty of 
all patriotic and law-abiding citizens to resist, 
or at least to disregard, the injunction.” More- 
over, Mr. Mitchell had presided at a meeting of 
the United Mine Workers of America in Jan- 
uary, 1908, when the Buck’s Company was by 
formal resolution placed on the unfair list. The 
labor leaders at once appealed from the decision 
to the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. 

The attitude of the defendants in this case, 
‘ partially shown in the foregoing quotation from 
John Mitchell, was that the fundamental issue 
was the right of organized labor to use the 
constitutionally guaranteed rights of freedom 
of speech and of the press in prosecuting its 
struggle for better conditions. Having been re- 
strained in the exercise of what they considered 
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perfectly lawful activities, they deemed it best, 
in the interest of labor’s welfare, to defy the 
order and accept the consequences. By this 
means, they hoped in the end to get from the 
Supreme Court of the United States a definition 
of the rights of the labor press in trade disputes. 
Public comment generally sustained the court 
in finding the men guilty of contempt, for the 
question before the court was not the rightful- 
ness of the injunction, but only its violation. 
Since, however, the main object in the case was 
to make an issue of the legal rights of the de- 
fendants, opinion generally condemned the severi- 
ty of the sentences. 

Following the condemnation many trade unions 
passed resolutions sustaining the attitude of 
their leaders and condemning that of Judge 
Wright. On Dec. 28, President Gompers noti- 
fied union labor that, pending an effort to secure 
action from Congress, the “Unfair” list 
in The Federationist would be discontinued. See 
also BoycorT, and LABOR, AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF. 

Naturally, the subject of the injunction re- 
ceived extended discussion at the annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
in November. The more radical members fa- 
vored a declaration that “it is our duty to dis- 
regard them [injunctions] and we recommend 
that such be our action, taking whatever re- 
sults may come.” However, the resolution finally 
adopted was less direct in form: “We will 
exercise all the rights ana privileges guaran- 
teed to us by the constitution and the laws of 
our country, and insist it is our duty to defend 
ourselves at all hazards,” taking the conse- 
quences that may result. This resolution, like 
the writings and speeches of prominent labor 
leaders during the year, lays stress upon the 
“rights” and “liberties” guaranteed by the laws, 
that is, freedom of speech and of the press, 
which the injunction in the Buck’s case restrict- 
ed. This appeal, however, did not strike an 
enthusiastically responsive chord in public senti- 
ment, for it was contended that the rights re- 
stricted were only limited by the desire of the 
court to preserve equally important rights for 
a business firm. The fight made in Congress 
earlier in the year was renewed in the second 
session of Congress. In a statement issued on 
Dec. 27, President Van Cleave stated that there 
were already before the Judiciary Committee of 
the House ten bills intended to restrict the use 
of writs of injunction. He therefore gave notice 
that the fight made early in the year would be 
renewed. 

Numerous less well-known injunctions were 
issued or denied during the year, some of which 
were of importance. Judge Van Devanter of 
the United States Circuit Court of the Eighth 
Circuit, in September, granted to the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain and Southern ana three other 
railroads operating in Arkansas an injunction 
against the Arkansas State Railroad Commission, 
restraining the latter from enforcing the State 
two-cent fare law and from interfering with the 
roads in increasing freight rates on interstate 
business. The court held the two-cent rate 
to be unprofitable and therefore unreasonable, 
and that the laws of Congress should take pre- 
cedence over State laws so far as interstate busi- 
ness is concerned. The Chicago Typographical 
Union was fined for violating an injunction by 
the Supreme Court of Illinois. The injunction 
forbade picketing. The Union appealed, but 
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meanwhile continued peacefully to picket. The 
court held that the taking of an appeal does not 
justify the violation of an injunction. Certain 
theatrical managers in New York City secured 
from a city judge injunctions restraining the 
police from enforcing the laws against Sunday 
concerts and theatrical performances. The 
ground on which the injunction was issued was 
that the acts forbidden by the law are not crimes. 
The Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of 
New York in May declared the injunctions to be 
illegitimate, on the ground that a police officer 
could not be restrained from enforcing the law 
so long as the law itself remained valid. The 
Switchmen’s Union at Buffialo decided to strike: 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad 
Company sought to enjoin the members of the 
Union from doing so, on the ground that by an 
agreement they had bound themselves to work for 
the company on certain conditions until an 
assigned future date. The United States Cir- 
cuit Court refused the injunction on the ground 
that members of labor organizations may peace- 
ably withdraw from employment, even though 
such withdrawal involves a breach of contract, 
and on the ground that in this case no viola- 
tion of property rights was shown. The Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific was prohibited by the 
United States Circuit Court of Northern Califor- 
nia from interfering with the business of the 
Hammond Lumber Company. The Union had 
gone on strike, picketed the waterfront, patroled 
the coast and used violence and threatening 
language against boat crews of the company: 
allof these activities were enjoined. The Union 
contended on appeal that the court had ex- 
ceeded its legal powers in restraining members 
from doing what they had a legal right to do. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals sustained the in- 
junction, on the ground that its object was not 
to prevent the members of the Union from exer- 
cising any legal rights, but “to prevent acts of 
lawlessness, of violence, of insult, and of intimi- 
dation.” Two cases decided by the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court attracted considerable at- 
tention. A member of the Carpenters’ Union 
at Lynn was discharged by a firm belonging to 
the Master Builders’ Association. The Union 
ordered a strike to compel his reinstatement. 
The Association was granted an injunction re- 
straining the Union trom striking, picketing, or 
boycotting so as to interfere with the business 
of any Association member. The court held that 
the combination to strike was, in this case, not 
to further the common interests of workmen, but 
was a sympathetic strike in behalf of one em- 
ployee, and that it involved interference with 
the employer’s business in that the Union at- 
tempted to determine who should be employed. 
Unionists made much of this decision as a long 
step in the direction of limiting the right to 
strike. In the other case a Boston Bricklayers’ 
Union was enjoined from fining two of its mem- 
bers, who, contrary to the rules of the Union, 
had refused to go on a strike when ordered to do 
s0. The court held that the rule of the Union 
fining members for not striking when ordered 
tw do so was contrary to public policy and inter- 
fered with the employer’s right to a free labor 
market. There was a strong minority opinion 
in this case, which stated that “the law does not 
do so vain a thing as to allow the formation of 
Jabor unions and to declare their right to initiate 
and by lawful means to carry on a justifiable 
strike, and then refuse them the use of the only 
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practical means by which their acknowledged 
rights may be secured.” 


INLAND WATERWAYS. See Canapa. _ 
and UNITED STATES, paragraph Internal 
Waterways and National Resources. 


INOUYE, HrKarv. A Japanese soldier, 
died in Kioto on Dec. 16, 1908. He was born 
in the province of Choshu in 1851 and enlisted 
in the army in 1871, rising by reason of his 
courage and capacity to the rank of lieutenant- 
general. During the Chinese-Japanese war in 
1894 he was chief of staff of the 2d army, which 
took Port Arthur. He commanded the 12th 
(Kokura) division in the Russo-Japanese war. 


INSANITY. Ohio reports the number of 
insane as 9,961, on Nov. 15, 1907, being a net 
increase of 235. Minnesota reported the number 
of her insane on July 31, 1908, as 4,560, a net 
increase of 181. California reported 6,232 in- 
sane, besides 327 patients on parole. Her nor- 
mal increase has been 150 annually, but last 
year, ending June 30, 1908, brought her a net 
increase of 331. Towa on June 30, 1908, reports 
a total of 4,069 insane in State hospitals, 798 
in county almshouses, and 608 in private houses, 
in all 5,475. The net annual increase was 172. 
Secretary Butler of Indiana announces on Sep. 
30, 1908, a total of 5,276 insane, of whom 4,236 
were in State hospitals, 337 on parole, 542 in 
county poor houses, 43 in county jails, and 118 
at their homes. Secretary Graves of Illinois 
reported on June 30, 1906, 9,326 patients in the 
State hospitals, and 2,234 in the county alms- 
houses; a total of 11,560 insane. Tne annual 
increase in Illinois is 317. Commissioner Ferris 
of New York reported the number of committed 
insane in that State as 29,421, on Sep. 30, 1908, 
including 1,375 in the two hospitals for the 
criminal insane. There were also 1,035 in the 
private licensed houses, making a total of 30,- 
456 registered cases in the State. Last year 
the total admissions reached 6,800, the net ad- 
dition being 1,246, as against 715 of previous 
years. The overcrowding amounts to over 2,000 
patients in the 15 hospitals, although increased 
accommodations provided during the year to- 
taled 2,055 beds. Expecting a net increase of 
1,200 patients during the present year, Ferris 
calculates that on Oct. 1, 1909, there will be 
a deficiency of 1,753 beds, in spite of the com- 
pletion of constructions under way and planned. 
The Creedmoor Rifle Range was obtained as a 
site for a new hospital. Two new outing camps 
were used with good results during the summer. 
The chief matters of legislation secured were 
the act providing for the reception of voluntary 
cases into the State hospital, and that extend- 
ing the possible parole of a recovering patient 
to six months. The per capita cost of mainten- 
ance was $186.63. The rate of recovery based 
on admissions was 24 per cent. 

The report of the commissioners in lunacy 
for England for 1907 shows a diminution in in- 
sanity in England and Wales. The total in- 
sane under certificate Jan. 1, 1908, was 126,084, 
due to an increase of 2,096. The report for 
Scotland shows 17,414 registered insane and 44 
non-registered, on Jan. 1, 1908, making a total 
of 17,908. Of these, 2,633 were private, and 
15.226 public cases, revealing a net increase of 
293 for the year. The recovery rate for the year 
was 38.2 per cent. for private, and 40 per cent. 
in pauper cases. The per capita cost was 
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$220.38. In Ireland the number on January 1, 
1908, was 23,718, of whom 3,053 were in work- 
houses. The recovery rate was 38.6. The death 
rate was 7.7. 

INSECTS. See ENToMOoLoey. 

INSECTS AND THE PROPAGATION OF 
DISEASE. The rdle played by the common 
house fly in the dissemination of disease as- 
sumes greater importance as the matter is more 
deeply studied. Diarrheal disturbances and ty- 
phoid fever are most frequently carried, and a 
close relation between their prevalence and that 
of flies exists. Scarlet fever, tuberculosis, and 
diphtheria may be fly-borne. Newstead of the 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine reported 
an investigation into the habits of this house- 
hold pest. Their breeding places were found to 
be in horse manure, or a mixture of this with 
cow dung, fermenting hops, ash pits containing 
fermenting vegetable matter, and all temporary 
collections of fermenting matter. Very dry or wet 
ashes or moist cow dung does not harbor them. 
When fowls, other than ducks and geese, were 
allowed freedom in yards, relatively few larve 
and pupe were found. The avidity with which 
fowls devoured these latter proves their useful- 
ness in keeping down the number of flies. Flies 
feed on moist decaying vegetable matter, manure, 
(animal and particularly human), straw mat- 
tresses, old cotton garments and sacks and waste 
paper, bread, and decayed fruits. The life 
cycle of the fly in all kinds of ferment- 
ing material is reduced to the minimum of 
ten to fourteen days, while in the absence 
of such artificiai heat the cycle may take 
three to five weeks or longer, according to the 
temperature of the outside air. Excessively 
warm weather is not necessary for breeding. 
Various boards of health distributed literature 
warning the public against fly-borne diseases, 
and advising measures to discourage their 
spread. These measures consisted in prompt 
destruction of all waste animal or vegetable 
material, covering and disinfecting temporary 
and unavoidable collections of garbage, careful 
disposal of manure in stables, etc. People were 
instructed to keep food screened from flies at 
all times, to keep the sick protected from them, 
to screen all windows and doors, and to burn 
pyrethrum powder in the house. The part played 
by mosquitoes in the spread of malaria and 
yellow fever is now well known to the public. 
The facts in connection with the propagation of 
disease by the mosquito and the fly were concise- 
ly summarized in simple form in Farmers Bulle- 
tin, No. 155, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
(Washington, 1908), by Dr. L. O. Howard, under 
the title “How Insects Affect Health in Rural 
Districts.” This deals particularly with the re- 
lation of mosquitoes to malaria and of flies to 
yellow fever and typhoid. The fly was also dis- 
cussed in an important series of papers by C. 
Gorden Hewitt published in the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Microscopical Science on “The Structure, 
Development and Bionomics of the House Fly.” 
The rdle of the flea in propagating the plague 
1s noted under that heading. The connection 
between sleeping sickness and the tse-tse fly is 
noted under SLEEPING SICKNESS. 

INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 
AGRICULTURE. 

_ INSURANCE. Lire Insurance. Since the 
Investigations of the Armstrong Committee of 
the New York Legislature in 1905-6, there has 
been such a flood of legislation throughout the: 


See 
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United States as almost to transform the in- 
surance business. The New York State revised 
laws, framed under the direction of the above- 
named committee, were taken as models, but 
many States went considerably beyond them. 
Models were also drawn by a conference of gov- 
ernors, attorney-generals, and insurance com- 
missioners in 1906. As a result New York 
State companies, beginning with 1908, were com- 
pelled to provide features in policies written in 
Dlinois, assachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, and Tennessee that 
are not necessary in New York. In 1908 Texas 
carried restrictive legislation to such an ex- 
treme that 23 companies left the State. The 
feature of the Texas law most objected to was 
the requirement that three-fourths of the earn- 
ings in Texas be invested in that State. Louisi- 
ana provided for the organization of industrial, 
stock, and mutual life insurance companies in 
that State; and provided that failure on the 
part of fire insurance companies to settle claims 
within a certain time shall be punishable by 
a penalty of 12 per cent. of the loss. Ohio 
ata a comprehensive and efficient insurance 
aw. South Carolina organized a new Insurance 
Department, with power to issue and revoke 
licenses to do an insurance business in the 
State. 

On Feb. 3, Governor Hughes caused the pub- 
lication of the report of Mathew C. Fleming, 
appointed to investigate charges against State 
Superintendent of Insurance Otto Kelsey. The 
report criticized the latter for failure to insti- 
tute certain reforms, and for inaction in regard 
to certain abuses. The report itself was severe- 
ly arraigned by President Charles A. Peabody 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company on the 
ground that, in attempting to show incompe- 
tency and neglect of duty on the Superinten- 
dent’s part, it used “insinuation with no spe- 
cific charges,” and in so doing reflected on the 
good name of his company. In December it was 
announced that Otto Kelsey, against whom as 
Superintendent of Insurance in New York Gov- 
ernor Hughes had made a stubborn but futile 
fight, at the expiration of his term of office had 
accepted an appointment as First Deputy State 
Comptroller, at an increased salarv. See NEw 
YORK. 

Early in the year the New York Attorney- 
General, Wm. S. Jackson, declared his inten- 
tion of applying for a receivership for the Mu- 
tual Reserve Life Insurance Company on the 
ground of insolvency. Later a group of policy 
holders made such an application, and it was 
granted Feb. 16. Two months later the com- 
pany was ordered dissolved, with two sets of 
receivers, appointed respectively by the State 
and Federal courts. In September a majority 
of the stock of the Washington Life Insurance 
Company of New York was acquired by the 
Pittsburg Life and Trust Company of Pennsyl- 
vania. A sensation was caused in insurance cir- 
cles by the removal of the assets and records of 
the former company to Pittsburg during the 
night of Dec. 31, 1908. Steps were taken to 
compel the restoration of these documents to 
New York jurisdiction as a means of protecting 
the interests of policy holders. In August the 
sale of a majority of the stock of the Provident 
Savings Life Assurance’ Society brought about 
a reorganization in that company. A further 
change in control and in management followed 
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fn October and in December respectively, the 
condition of the company being already much 
improved by the close of the year. 

Two matters much discussed in insurance cir- 
cles during the year were taxation of insurance 
company assets and revision of insurance laws. 
A report, published early in the year by Presi- 
dent John M. Taylor of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, showed that in 1906 
the States had collected $10,150,000 in taxes from 
42 life insurance companies: this sum was -qual 
to 26 per cent of the amount paid to policy 
holders. Such taxes greatly increase the cost 
of insurance, and reduce the numbers seeking 
its benefits, as well as the amount of these 
latter. Whether taxation is good policy is there- 
fore a matter of concern not only to individual 
policy holders, but concerns also the public au- 
thorities, who must care for dependents. The 
zeal of insurance reformers has brought about 
a vast deal of restrictive legislation in the past 
two years. The companies have found that the 
existence of 46 separate authorities with dif- 
ferent laws has greatly complicated the insur- 
ance business, and they are demanding either 
more liberal and uniform laws or legislation 
and supervision by the national government 
only. President Kingsley of the New York Life 
Insurance Company advocated speedy revision 
of the Armstrong laws of New York, especially 
those sections limiting the amount of reserve, 
prohibiting insurance of under average risks, 
and restricting the amount of expenses and of 
new business. President Ide of the Home In- 
surance Company enumerated certain require- 
ments of the new laws which tend to cripple the 
business; among them were the requirement of 
uniform standard policies, uniform commissions 
to agents, limitations of investments, a cumber- 
‘some election method, limitation of new busi- 
ness, and the granting of extraordinary discre- 
tionary power to the insurance commissioner. 

The condition of companies doing business in 
New York State on Dec. 31, 1907, and Dec. 31, 
1908, was shown in reports issued by the State 
Superintendent of Insurance in Oct., 1908, and 
Jan., 1909. The insurance in force with the 
fifteen New York State companies at the close 
of 1907 was $5,796,291,000, and at the close of 
1908, $5,629,721,000, as compared with $6,152,- 
. 317,000 in 1905 before the new insurance laws 
became effective. That in force with companies 
of other States doing business in New York 
rose from $4,401,522,000 in 1905 to $4,608,434,- 
000 in 1907 and $4,849,478,000 in 1908. The 
new laws by setting a limit to the amount of 
new business that may be written in any one 
year have greatly checked the growth of the 
New York State companies. Whereas there 
was a net annual gain in the amount of insur- 
ance in force in the several years preceding 
and including 1904 of $473,000,000, there has 
been a net annua! loss since then of $18,000,000. 
Although the amount of new business written 
a few years ago was a billion of dollars annu- 
ally, the amount in 1907 was only $455,000,000 
and in 1908 only $465,000,000, or less than one- 
half the previous sums. This has brought it 
about that in each of the three largest com- 
panies of the State the amount of insurance 
terminated in 1907 and 1908 exceeded the amount 
of new business. This condition does not ob- 
tain, however, in the companies of other States, 
which reported terminated insurance of $324,- 
090,000 in 1907 and new business of $568,592,- 
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000. These companies wrote $595,390,000 new 
business in 1908. The total assets of companies 
doing business in New York State Jan. 1, 1908, 
were $2,917,908,000, of which 57.7 per cent. was 
credited to New York companies. The liabili- 
ties were $2,771,917,000, of which 59,4 per cent. 
were charged to New York companies. These 
included $145,991,000 surplus and special funds. 
The gross income was $629,629,000, of which 
56 per cent. went to New York companies; of 
the total income $485,632,000 came from policy 
premiums. Total disbursements were $421,229,- 
000. The terminated policies aggregated 443,- 
379, or 8.33 per cent. of the total number, and 
$862,529,000, or 8.4 per cent. of the total value. 
The proportions, as regards value, terminated 
by various causes were: by death, 14.8 per cent.; 
by maturity, 3.6 per cent.; by expiring, 14.4 per 
cent.; by surrender, 24.5 per cent.; by lapse, 35.7 
per cent.; and by change, 7 per cent. 

FrrE INsuRANCE. The reports of the New 
York Superintendent of Insurance, covering 174 
fire insurance companies doing business in that 
State in 1907, which include all the important 
companies of the United States and Canada, 
showed that they held assets valued at $432,- 
054,000 on Jan. 1, 1908. The amount of in- 
surance in force was $35,448,000,000. The 
amount written during the year was §$30,161,- 
583,000, against which premiums aggregating 
$352,702,000 were charged, or an average of 
$1.02 for each $1,000 of risk. The actual amount 
received in premiums was $253,668,000, and the 
amount paid out on fire losses was $117,772,000. 
Other disbursements included $55,461,000 for 
commissions and $18,406,000 for salaries, the 
total disbursements being $246,566,000. In Jan., 
1909, the Superintendent issued a preliminary 
report for 1908 showing a total fire loss in the 
United States and Canada of $238,562,000 dur- 
ing the year, and an aggregate loss during the 
last six years of $1,497,660,000, or one quarter 
billion dollars each year. A report of a com- 
mittee of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers shows that in the five years preceding 
1908 the average annual per capita loss from 
fire in this country was 3.02 as against 33 
cents in six European countries; in 252 Ameri- 
can cities it was $3.10, as against 61 cents in 
30 European cities. The committee found that 
the number of fires per 1,000 of population in 
the American cities was 4.05 as against 0.86 in 
the European. The causes of these differences 
are found in (1) the responsibility of suropean 
tenants or landlords for fire loss to others caus- 
ed through their negligence, and absence of such 
responsibility in America; (2) differences in 
building methods; (3) presence in Europe of 
many regulations with reference to explosive, 
inflammable, or dangerous materials, and their 
absence in America. 

INTERNAL REVENUE. See Liquoss, 
FERMENTED AND DISTILLED. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. I0- 
ternational arbitration has ceased to be an aca- 
demic question, and has entered the realm of prac 
tical politics and propaganda. During the past 
eighteen months the main issues raised for coD- 
sideration have involved detail rather than prit- 
ciple. In the narrower sense of the phase, mean: 
ing the submission by two or more nations of 
a difference or dispute to be determined by & 
disinterested third party, international arbitra- 
tion is neither novel nor impractical. During 
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the 19th century no less than 195 international 
controversies were so settled, a number now 1n- 
creased to over 240, the United States being a 
party to more than 60, and Great Britain to 
more than 70. The term has been more broadly 
construed since 1899, the date of the First Hague 
Conference, to include the work of “mixed com- 
missions” and “commissions of inquiry” as well 
as the development of international law ex- 

ressed in international tribunals and courts. 
Notable achievements under these heads were 
the settlement of the Alaskan Boundary ques- 
tion by a mixed commission, and of the North 
Sea (Dogger Bank) incident by a commission of 
inquiry. During this later period 75 treaties of 
arbitration were negotiated (54 before the second 
Hague Conference in 1907) by the leading na- 
tions of the world, Great Britain being a party 
to 12; the United States, to 12;* Italy, to 8; 
France, to 10; Spain, to 14; Portugal, to 11; 
Denmark, to 8. (See The American Journal of 
International Law, Vol. II; 823.) 

While some of these treaties exclude questions 
affecting “national honor,” they nevertheless 
cover a broad field. 

Two International treaties were ratified in 
1902. The first, between Argentine Republic, 
Bolivia, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, and Uruguay, pro- 
vided for the obligatory arbitration by The 
Hague tribunal of all disputes excepting those 
affecting national honor or independence. The 
other was between the same countries and the 
United States of America, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Chile, Ecuador, Haiti, Honduras, and Nicaragua 
and provided for the reference of all pecuniary 
claims to The Hague. These two treaties, now 
in force and operation, provide a working basis 
for the leading powers of the Western hemis- 
phere to adjust the bulk of their difficulties by 
a simple automatic reference to The Hague. Thus 
the principle of obligatory arbitration which was 
unanimously endorsed (except for Turkey and 
Japan) by all the governments represented in 
the Second Hague Conference is being worked 
out on a fairly broad and representative basis. 

On Dec. 20, 1907, the Central American 
Peace Conference which had been in session 
in Washington concluded a treaty of peace and 
protocols, one of which provided for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent court of justice to 
which the five nations (Costa Rica, Salvador, 
Honduras, Guatemala, and Nicaragua) bound 
themselves “to submit all controversies or ques- 
tions which might arise among them, of whatso- 
ever nature, and no matter what their origin 
may be, in case the respective departments of 
foreign affairs should not have been able to 
reach an understanding.” This was carrying 
the idea of obligatory arbitration one degree 
further. The Court was duly installed May 25, 
1908. (See CENTRAL AMERICA.) The establish- 
ment of this Central American Court lends ad- 
ditional interest to the growing discussion of the 
court of arbitral justice proposed by the Second 
Hague Conference. 


* At the date of going to press the total number of 
treaties signed by the United States amounted to 16, 
being with Great Britain, France, Norway, Sweden, 
Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Denmark, Italy, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Peru, China, Argentine Republic, Uruguay 
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Among the more important events of the past 
twelve months in the history of the movement 
for international arbitration are to be noted the 
agreement between France, Great sritain, Rus- 
sia, Germany and Norway, guaranteeing the neu- 
trality of Norway (q. v.); between Germany, 
France, Denmark, Great Britain, Netherlands 
and Sweden, to respect each other’s territory on 
the North Sea (See GERMANY.) ; between Ger- 
many, Denmark, Russia, and Sweden, to respect 
each other’s territory on the Baltic Sea. (See 
GERMANY.); the exchange of notes between 
Secretary Root and Ambassador Takahira re- 
lating to Far East; the agreement between 
United States and Great Britain to refer the 
Newfoundland Fisheries question to The Hague; 
and the creation of a Joint High Commission to 
settle future differences between United States 
and Canada, the latter not involving The Hague 
(See CANADA, and the UNITED STATES.), and be- 
tween Germany and France—agreeing to arbi- 
trate the Casablanca incident growing out of the 
flight of French soldiers to German soil. See 
FEANCE and Morocco, paragraphs on History. 

There were a number of notable events during 
1908 which have worked for the creation of a 
greater friendliness among the nations and for 
the creation of a sentiment in favor of inter- 
national arbitration. Chief among these events 
are: The action of the United States, after open 
refusal of the Castro government in Venezuela to 
arbitrate, in refraining from the use of force 
to collect American claims; the fact that the 
Balkan crisis did not lead to war and seems 
likely to be composed without bloodshed; the 
decision of the British governmenv to create an 
““Internation] Hospitality Fund”’—the first of its 
kind; the reception by the King and Queen of 
England of a deputation of the Universal Peace 
Congress in July, and governmental courtesies 
accorded the meeting of the Interparliamentary 
Union in Berlin; the exchange of visits between 
German and English editors, and the similar ex- 
change between clergymen of the same countries; 
the international exchange of professors under 
which Nicholas Murray Butler and other emi- 
nent educators have lectured in foreign universi- 
ties; and the cruise of the American fleet around 
the world, bringing the most distant parts of the 
earth into closer touch with the United States. 

There has been an encouraging growth of 
public sentiment in favor of international arbi- 
tration on the part of business men and business 
organizations. The National Board of Trade 
views with satisfaction “the growing interest 
among business organizations and business men 
in the subject of international arbitration as a 
means of preventing recourse to arms amongst 
nations for the settlement of their misunder- 
standings and differences, and reaflirms its be- 
lief that the destruction of wealth and the hu- 
man misery attendant upon warfare, may be 
greatly diminished by the extension of the 
method of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
utes between nations.” Moreover, the Board 
ormally expressed its gratification at the treaties 
of arbitration, to which the United States is 
now a party, with a hope that further treaties 
of the same kind may be negotiated and that 
eventually their scope may be broadened, and 
expressed the hope that the United States gov- 
ernment may find it expedient to initiate steps 
to br:ng about, by diplomatic negotiations, the 
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organization of the proposed International Court 
of Arbitral Justice. 

The Committee on Business Organizations of 
the Mohonk Conference reported at the last 
meeting that with one exception all the organ- 
izations which were reported last year as having 
endorsed its circular, entitled “Why Business 
Men should Promote International Arbitration,” 
have consented to become codperating and cor- 
responding organizations, and to these have been 
added 37 others, making a total of 166, repre- 
senting 128 cities in 42 States and Canada. 
All of these organizations are leading or fairly 
prominent bodies, and few are in cities of less 
than twenty-five or thirty thousand inhabitants. 

The colleges are also giving an increasing at- 
tention to the question. About two hundred may 
be said to give annual recognition to the subject. 
These include the large institutions like the 
Universities of California, Illinois, Chicago, 
Pennsylvania, and others. The College of the 
City of New York has established May 18th as 
“Arbitration Day,” and given it a regular place 
in the college calendar. The Intercollegiate 
Peace Association also reports that its work 
is meeting with more than usual success. Along 
this line, it is interesting to note that the Asso- 
ciation of Cosmopolitan Clubs, having chapters 
in 17 large American universities, made up 
mostly of foreign students with some Americans, 
at its last annual meeting allied itself wich 
the arbitration movement. 

The second Hague Conference unanimously 
adopted the following recommendation: “Finally, 
the conference recommends to the powers the 
assembly of a third peace conference, which 
might be held within a period corresponding to 
that which has elapsed since the preceding con- 
ference, at a date to be fixed by common agree- 
ment between the powers, and it calls their at- 
tention to thenecessity of preparing the programme 
of this Third Conference a sufficient time in 
advance to insure its deliberations being con- 
ducted with the necessary authority and ex- 
pedition. 

“In order to attain this object the conference 
considers that it would be very desirable that, 
some two years before the probable date of the 
meeting, a preparatory committee should be 
charged by the governments with the task of 
collecting the various proposals to be submitted 
to the conference, of ascertaining what subjects 
are ripe for embodiment in an_ international 
regulation, and of preparing a program which 
the governments should decide upon in sufficient 
time to enable it to be carefully examined by the 
countries interested. The committee should fur- 
ther be intrusted with the task of proposing a 
system of organization and procedure for the 
conference itself.” 

Already the details of this Third Conference 
are coming to be discussed and the question is 
being asked with increasing frequency “Is the 
conference to be the first step to a confederation 
—that is to say, a political union of the States 
with legislative and executive powers—or is it 
an institution composed of the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the various countries with the 
power to legislate ad referendum.” 

1HE MOHONK CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION continues to be a potent factor in 
its field. The Fourteenth Annual Conference in its 
platform especially approved and commended the 
work of the Second Hague Conference, “which, 
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revising and perfecting the various Conventions 
of the Conference of 1899, det ebaing the use 
of force in the collection of contract debts, pro- 
claiming unanimously the principle of obligatory 
arbitration, establishing an international Court 
of Prize, and declaring in favor of the establish- 
ment of a permanent Court of Arbitral Justice, 
measured a great and welcomed advance towards 
the regulation of international relations upon 
the basis of justice, reason and respect for law.” 
It also noted with pleasure the existence of the 
treaties of arbitration concluded within the past 
five years and more especially the arbitration 
treaties concluded between the United States and 
various nations, expressing “the hope that the 
peaceful and judicial settlement of international 
difficulties by resort to courts of arbitration and 
of justice bids fair to become the rule of the 
future as it has been in a measure the en- 
lightened practice of the immediate past.” 

‘THE INTERPARLIAMENTABY UNION held its fif- 
teenth annual conference at Berlin in Sept. 1908, 
Chancellor Prince Von Btilow welcomed the con- 
ference in his official capacity, declaring that 
“a rather long experience has convinced him 
that nothing is so well adapted to destroy mis- 
understanding as to become acquainted with one 
another through the development of personal 
relations.” 

THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW is com- 
posed of specialists in international law, selected 
from the nations at large. Its twenty-fourth 
session was held at Florence in Sept., 1908. The 
report of the Secretary, Professor Albéric Rolin, 
called attention to the order of business which 
dealt, in the domain of international law proper, 
with treaties of arbitration, defaulting states, 
occupation of territories, foreigners in belliger- 
ent service, and neutrality. 

THE INTERNATIONAL LAW ASSOCIATION held its 
twenty-fifth session at Budapest in Sept. 1907. 
Among the subjects discussed were the question 
of blockade, the international prize court, and 
politica] offenses in extradition treaties. 

THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INTERNATIONAL 
Law, which was organized at Mohonk Lake, New 
York, in 1905, will hold its third annual meeting 
in Washington April 23 and 24, 1909. The ten- 
tative programme includes, among others, the fol- 
lowing subjects: Arbitration as a judicial 
remedy; the nature and definition of political 
offenses in international extradition; the de- 
velopment of international law by judicial de 
cisions in the United States; the constitution 
and powers which an international court of arbi- 
tral justice should possess. This Society pub- 
lishes the American Journal of International 
Law, a most valuable and carefully edited publi- 
cation. Its managing editor is Dr. James Brown 
Scott of the State Department, Washington, 
D.C. . 

THE NoseEL Prize for 1908 was divided Dec. 10 
between K. P. Arnoldson of Sweden and M. F. 
Bajer of Denmark (q.v.). See NOBEL PRIZES. 

Tue SEconD NATIONAL Peace Conaress will 
be held in Chicago May 3 to 5, 1909, the first 
having been held in New York, April 14 to li, 
1907. ‘The coming Congress, in purpose and plan, 
will be similar to the New York Congress, 
its object being to strengthen public sentiment 
for international arbitration and the consider- 
ation of the next steps to be taken toward the 
realization of universal peace. 
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There are numerous local and sectional efforts 
to arouse interest in international arbitration. 
The Pennsylvania State Conference was held in 
Philadelphia last spring and was largely attend- 
ed and very successful. Similar conferences are 
planned for the coming year. 

The American Branch of the Association for 
International Conciliation has issued a number 
of valuable pamphlets, which in 1908 numbered 
among their writers Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant, David Jayne Hill, James Brown Scott, 
George Trumbull Ladd, Elihu Root, Barrett 
Wendell, and others. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGBESS OF 
AMERICANISTS. See ANTHROPOLOGY. 


INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES CON- 
GRESS. See FISHERIES. 


INTERNATIONAL HIGHWAY CON- 
GRESS. The First International Highway 
Congress, a very important event in the inter- 
ests of good roads, was held in Paris during the 
summer of 1908. The congress devoted its 
time principally to the questions of the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads, the com- 
parative study of different paving materials, 
the cost of laying and maintenance, and the re- 
sistance of pavements and roads to the modern 
methods of locomotion. An international ex- 
hibit of machinery used for the construction, 
maintenance, and cleaning of streets was dis- 
played. See PAVEMENTS AND RoabDs. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
AGRICULTURE. See AGRICULTURE. 


INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE. At the 
end of 1907 the representatives of the DALI 
(Delegation for Adoption of an International 
Language), elected by ballot, met in Pari 
Colonel Harvey, of the North American Review, 
being the representative of the United States— 
to decide as to the claims of the different in- 
ternational languages proposed. The year 1908 
was filled with violent discussions regarding the 
report. 

The principal languages examined were Vola- 
puk, Idiom Neutral, Bolak, Esperanto. The 
outcome was: “to adopt en principe Esperanto 
* * * on condition that certain modifications 
should be made to it by the ‘permanent com- 
mission’ of the DALI according to the indica- 
tions given in the report of the Secretaries, and 
in following the recommendations of a project of 
reform by /do (a pseudonym).” 

The project, ldo claims, is not to propose a new 
language, but to render Esperanto, as now in 
use, both simpler and more consistent. The 
principal reforms are: to replace the accented 
letters like ¢ g @ by more familiar signs, like 
8h, gh, ch ;—special form for accusative dropped ; 
—plural in 7% instead of oj ;—conjugation of 
verbs considerably simplified;—the puzzling 
tables of correlatives, tia, tio, tiu, * * * kia, kio, 
kiu, * * * kiam, kiom, kium, dropped altogether ; 
—vocabulary made more international (e. g., in- 
stead of 91 per cent. French stems and 19 per 
cent. German, have 83 per cent. French and 61 
per cent. German). DOr. Zamenhof, the inventor 
of Eperanto, probably under strong pressure 
of his Lingus Komitato, refused to consider the 
changes. 

The result is that war is on, in spite of the 
intervention of a Geneva committee which en- 
deavored to bring about a reconciliation. (Es- 
perantists resented especially the fact that 
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Ido is no one else but the greatest propagandist 
of Eperanto, Marquis de Beaufort.) 

Esperantists have the advantage of the situa- 
tion acquise; but the Idists seem to have 
good reasons on their side—at least Esperantists, 
having decided to study reforms for themselves, 
implicitly grant what is the contention of the 
ldists, that there is room for improvement. 

Among the adherents of Idism are groups in 
Berlin, New York, London, Birmingham, Graz, 
Chartres, Verdun, Reims, Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, Zurich, ete. .The organizers of the first 
and second congresses of Esperanto, in Boulogne 
and in Geneva, have joined the reformists. 
Many who fought bitterly Idism without know- 
ing it have now adopted it. After the 4th 
congress of Esperantists in Dresden, 1908, fif- 
teen groups of Idists were founded there. The 
most important adhesion, however, remains that 
of the famous linguist Espersen (who received 
in 1906 from the French Academy the 6,000 
francs Prix Volney). For details on the dis- 
cussion, see articles pro and con in La Revue 
(anc. Revue des Revues), Paris, Oct. 15, Nov. 
15, and Jan. 1, 1908. 


INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK EXHI- 
BITION. See AGRICULTURE. 


INTERNATIONAL ROAD CONFERENCE. 
See INTERNATIONAL HIGHWAY CONFERENCE, 
PAVEMENTS AND Roaps. 


INTERNATIONAL SEISMOLOGICAL AS- 
SOCIATION. See EARTHQUAKES. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION. 
See INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION. See Ratmways. 


IOWA. One of the North Central Division 
ot the United States. Its total area is 56,147 
square miles. The population, according to 
Federal estimate made in 1908, was 2,196,970. 

MINERAL PropucTion. The coal production 
of Iowa showed a steady increase in 1907 over 
the figures of the two years previous. In 1907 
it was 7,574,332 short tons as against 7,266,224 
short tons in 1906 and 6,798,609 short tons in 
1905. The value of the output in 1907 was $12,- 
258,012 as compared with $11,619,455 for the 
output in 1906 and $10,586,381 for the output of 
1905. The United States Geological Survey es- 
timates the original coal supply of Iowa at 29,- 
160,000,000 tons. Of this there had been mined 
from 1840 to the close of 1907 141,608,792 short 
tons. The coal fields of the State include an 
area of approximately 20,000 square miles, and 
are in the south-central and southwestern por- 
tion of the State. The coal-mining jndustry 
was affected but little in 1907 by the monetary 
disturbances which affected the production in 
other States. There were no labor troubles in 
the State during the year, and other conditions 
were satisfactory to the successful operation of 
the mines. The number of men employed in 
the coal mines of the State in 1907 was 15,585, 
as against 15,260 in 1906. There were in 1907 
33 machines used for mining, as against 34 in 
1906. There were 41 men killed in the mines of 
Iowa during the year. Clay products took an 
important part in the mineral production of the 
State. They were produced in 1907 to the value 
of $3,728,785, as against $3,469,027 in 1907. The 
products of stone were valued at $499,416, of 
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which the limestone produced aggregated a val- 
ue of $493,815. Other mineral productions of 
the State are coal products, including coal tar, 
illuminating gas, and gas coke, zinc, lead, and 
mineral water. According to figures by the 
United States Geological Survey, from whose 
reports the statistics given above are taken, 
the value of the total mineral production of the 
State in 1907 was $17,623,094, as compared with 
a value in 1906 of $17,347,800. The production 
of coal in the State in 1908 is estimated to 
have been at least equal to if not in excess of 
that cf the preceding year. Operations were 
suspended on April 1, pending the settlement of 
the wage scale; but this produced no great 
inconvenience. 

AGRICULTURE AND Stock Rarsina. The acre- 
age, production, and value of the principal farm 
crops in 1908, according to figures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as fol- 
lows: Corn, 287,456,000 bushels, valued at $149,- 
477,000 from 9,068,000 acres; winter wheat, 3,- 
108,000 bushels, valued at $2,735,000 from 148,- 
000 acres; spring wheat, 4,960,000 bushels, val- 
ued at $4,365,000 from 320,000 acres; oats, 110,- 
444,000 bushels, valued at $46,386,000 from 4,- 
545,000 acres; barley, 13,500,000 bushels, valued 
at $6,885,000 from 500,000 acres; rye, 1,060,000 
bushels, valued at $678,000 from 53,000 acres; 
buckwheat, 140,000 bushels, valued at $109,- 
000 from 9,000 acres; flaxseed, 360,000 bushels, 
valued at $396,000 from 33,000 acres; potatoes, 
11,280,000 bushels, valued at $6,758,000 from 
141,000 eacres; hay, 6,460,000 tons, valued at 
$36,822,000 from 3,800,000 acres. The State 
ranks first in the production of oats. It also 
ranks first in the production of hay, surpassing 
New York, which up to 1908 occupied first 
place. In the production of corn Iowa is sur- 
passed only by Illinois. The wheat crop has 
steadily decreased since 1900, being in 1908 but 
one-third that of 1900. The acreage planted in 
flax decreased from 126,453 in 1900 to 20,000 
in 1907. The figures for 1908 show quite an 
increase. The acreage of hay from 1900 has de- 
creased about one-fourth. The numbers of farm 
animals by thousands on Jan. 1, 1909, were as 
follows: Horses, 1,419,000; mules, 46,000; dairy 
cows, 1,586.000; other cattle, 3,842,000; sheep, 
747,000; swine 7,908,000. The State ranks first 
in the number of swine and is surpassed only 
by Texas in the number of neat cattle, by 
New York in the number of dairy cows, and by 
Illinois in the number of horses. The wool 
clip for 1908 was valued at $1,444,440. Poultry 
products form an important item in the yearly 
income. 

MANUFACTURES. Industries carried on in fac- 
tories showed an increase of 30.1 per cent. in 
capital, of 11.4 per cent. in the number of 
wage-earners, and of 20.8 per cent. in the value 
of products, from 1900 to 1905. The figures 
for 1905 were $111,427,000, $49,481, and $160,572 
respectively. The value of leading products, and, 
in parentheses, the per cent. of increase over 
the value in 1900, were: Slaughtering and meat 
packing, $30.074.070 (17); cheese, butter, and 
condensed milk. $15,028,326; flour and grist mill 
products, $12,099,493 (9.9); printing and pub- 
lishing, $8,290.810 (34.9) ; railroad repair shops, 
$7.618,721 (22.5); food preparations, $6,934,724 
(50.8) ; planing mill products, $5.700,209 (7.6) ; 
lumber and timber products, $5,610,772 (33.8 per 
cent. decrease) ; foundry and machine shop pro- 
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ducts, $5,488,086 (23). Canning and preserving 
fruits and vegetables, and the manufacture of 
glucose and agricultural implements, are impor- 
tant industries. The cities credited with largest 
value in 1905 were: Cedar Rapids, $16,279,700; 
Des Moines, $15,084,900; Sioux City, $14,760,- 
700; Davenport, $13,695,900; Ottumwa, $10,- 
374,100; and Dubuque, $9,279,400. 

FINANCE. The balance in the general revenue 
fund July 1, 1907, was $872,877. The receipts 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, were 
$3,663,154. The disbursements for the same per- 
iod were $3,891,842, leaving a balance July 1, 
1908, of $644,189. The principal sources of rev- 
enue were property, insurance companies, and 
inheritance tax, and the payments by the coun- 
ties for the support of the insane. About 50 
per cent. of the disbursements were for the 
State charitable and correctional institutions. 

CHABITABLE AND CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
The average daily population of the State chari- 
table and correctional institutions during the 
biennial period ending June 30, 1908, was as 
follows: College for the Blind, Vinton, 151.9; 
School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, 244; Sol- 
diers’ Orphans’ Home, Davenport, 497; Institu- 
tions for Feeble-Minded Children, Glenwood, 
1039; Industrial School for Boys, Eldora, 440; 
Industrial School for Girls, Mitchellville, 219; 
Soldiers’ Home, Marshalltown, 838; State hos- 
pitals for the insane, at Mount Pleasant, 1.048 
insane and 23 female inebriates, at Independ- 
ence, 1,115, at Clarinda 1,034, and at Cherokee 
825; State Hospital for Inebriates at Knoxville, 
129; State Penitentiary at Ft. Madison, 443; 
State Sanatorium for the treatment of tubercu- 
losis at Oakdale, 27; the Reformatory at Ana- 
mosa, 354. The annual expenditure for all chari- 
table and correctional institutions during tne 
year 1907-8 was $1,982,547.88. 

PoLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. A special ses- 
sion of the Legislature was called on Aug. 25th 
for the purpose of electing a Senator to succeed 
William B. Allison, whose death is noted be- 
low. On Feb. 18, the State Supreme Court 
handed down an important decision which up- 
held the constitutionality of the Des Moines 
Commission plan of municipal government. Un- 
der this plan the ward system is done away 
with, and in lieu of the Board of Aldermen all 
departments under the city administration are 
placed in the hands of a board of five council- 
men, to be elected by the city at large. The 
plan was adopted at a special election held in 
1907. Opponents f this plan took the matter 
to the Supreme Court on the ground that the 
denial of the right of the people to select their 
own aldermen by wards vitiated the principle of 
representative government. They held also that 
it placed the city in a class by itself rather 
than under the laws which the constitution 
declared should be uniform in their operations, 
and they contended further that it tended to 
merge legislative and judicial functions into a 
single body. Each one of these contentions was 
set aside by the court, and the city proceeded 
to elect councilmen to assume control of pub- 
lic offices under the new plan. On April 27, 
Attorney-General Byers ruled that a permit 
to issue stock could not be granted by 
the State Executive Council because the 
corporation urposed retailing intoxicating 
liquors. He declared that under the law there 
must be individual and not corporate responsi- 
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bility. In a previous opinion, rendered on Feb. 
lith, Mr. Byers held that saloons could not law- 
fully be owned or controlled by corporations. 

On Aug. 4, Senator William B. Allison (q. v.) 
died. For the account of his nomination at the 
State primaries and the election of his succes- 
sor, see Conventions and Elections below. 


CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS. Primary elec- 
tions for the nomination of a United States Sen- 
ator and for State officers were held on June 2. 
Senator Allison was a candidate for reélection 
and his strongest opponent was Gov. Albert B. 
Cummins. Senator Allison received a majority 
of about 10,000. B. F. Carroll was nominated 
for governor by the Republicans over Warren 
Garst by a majority of about 20,000. Fred E. 
White was the successful Democratic nominee 
for governor and Claude R. Porter for (U. 8.) 
Senator. Senator Allison died, as noted above, 
on Aug. 4, and a special session of the Legisla- 
ture was called to amend the primary law so 
that the people might again nominate a United 
States Senator at a primary election to be held 
on the day of the general election. It also, un- 
der the Constitution had to elect a Senator to 
fill the Allison vacancy. Gov. Cummins re- 
ceived 65 out of 83 votes necessary to elect, and 
the Legislature adjourned without electing 
a Senator. The Republican State Conven- 
tion met at Des Moines on Mar. 18. A 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 672 
to 510 urging the reélection of William B. 
Allison to the United States Senate. The adop- 
tion of this resolution developed the only contest 
of the convention. The platform adopted ap- 
proved the readjustment of the rates of the 
tariff when conditions so changed that public 
interest demands their alteration. The dele- 
gates elected were instructed to vote for William 
H. Taft for President. The Democratic State 
Convention met on Mar. 26 at Des Moines. 
Resolutions favorable to William J. Bryan were 
adopted and the delegates were instructed to 
vote for him for President. It was said that 
Mr. Bryan prepared the platform, which was 
adopted. In the election on Nov. 3, the vote 
for national tickets was as follows: Taft, 275,- 
210; Bryan, 200,771; Chafin, 9,837; Debs, 8,287. 
For governor, Carroll (Rep.) received 256,980 
votes and White (Dem.) 194,129. The plurality 
of Gov. Cummins over John F. Lacey in the 
Senatorial primary was about 40,000 votes. 
Shortly after the election the Legislature con- 
vened in special session and elected Mr. Cum- 
mins United States Senator. 

StaTe OFFicers: Governor, B. F. Carroll; 
Lieutenant-Governor, George W. Clarke; Secre- 
tary of State, W. C. Hayward; Treasurer, W. 
W. Morrow ; Auditor, T. L. Bleakly ; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, H. W. Byers; Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, J. F. Riggs; Adjutant-General, Guy E. 
Logan—all Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Wm. D. Evans, Rep.; Judges, Scott M. Ladd, 
Emlen McClain, Rep.; vohn C. Sherwin, Rep.; 
Horace E. Deemer, Rep.; S. M. Weaver. Clerk, 
H. L. Bousquet, Rep. 

The State Legislature of 1909 was composed 
of 34 Republicans and 16 Democrats in the 
Senate and 80 Republicans and 28 Democrats 
in the House. The State representation in Con- 
gress will be found in the article UniTep States, 
under the section Congress. 
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IOWA, StatTe UNIveRsiIty or. An institu- 
tion of higher learning at Iowa City, Ia., 
founded in 1847. In 1908 the attendance was 
2,360, distributed as follows: Literature and 
arts, 1,180; medicine, 354; applied science, 223; 
graduate college, 195; dentistry, 163; music, 
67; pharmacy, 66; summer school for library 
training, 40. During 1907-8 the extension of 
the Hall of Engineering was erected at a cost 
of $75,000, completing the first wing of the en- 
gineering quadrangle. A steam engineering 
laboratory has also been built at a cost of $10,- 
000. At the end of the year work was in pro- 
gress on the new law building, to cost $15,000. 
This will be completed in 1909. Tne faculty 
numbered 160, and the library contained 65,000 
volumes. 


IRON AND STEEL. The dependence of 
the commercial interests of the United States 
upon the iron and steel industry, and _ con- 
versely the relation of this particular industry 
to general business conditions, is so direct and 
important that it is not difficult to realize that 
the financial panic of 1907 and the consequent 
depression should have called a halt in the 
march of prosperity and activity that in the 
previous five years had characterized all stages 
of this industry from mining to finished prod- 
uct. In 1908 there was curtailment of produc- 
tion and general depression all along the line, 
and this condition was also prevalent in Europe. 
where, for example, in Great Britain the output 
of pig iron suffered a decline of about 12 1-2 per 
cent., or from about 10,400,000 tons in 1907 to 
about 9,100,000 tons in 1908—yet it must be 
said that the latter figure was only exceeded 
in 1907. With the great depression in the 
United States must be considered a number of 
artificial influences which interfered with the 
natural course of the industry under such con- 
ditions, due largely to the position taken by the 
United States Steel Corporation, which has su- 
preme power by virtue of its control of the 
major part of the American production from 
mine to finished article. The Steel Corporation 
decided that notwithstanding the falling off in 
demand, due to the general business depression, 
that there should be no reduction of prices or at- 
tempt to cut under the independent producers. 
Accordingly, as will be discussed later in this 
article it determined to maintain its prices reso- 
lutely. 

But with this immense corporation were to 
be found a number of the largest independent 
producers working in harmony, so that in such 
times of depression, as 1908, as well as in the 
prosperity of the previous years, the market was 
steadied and prices maintained and controlled. 
The harmony thus manifested was complete and 
prices were maintained without break both by 
the United States Steel Corporation and the in- 
dependents, 

With the reéstablishing of better business con- 
ditions toward the latter part of the year 1908, 
there came, following the presidential election (See 
TARIFF) the hearings on the proposed revision 
of the tariff, at which much contradictory and 
confused testimony was presented to the Ways 
and Means Committee. ‘his investigation and 
the consideration of the iron and steel schedules 
of a bill to be introduced into Congress aroused a 
feeling of uncertainty not only in the industry, 
but among the business public at large, for while 
it was evident that reductions in rates could 
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be made without any serious damage to manu- 
facturing interests, yet there was produced a 
feeling of doubt and hesitation that hindered 
the tendency toward healthy development for 
iron and steel products manifested at the end 
of the year. Summarizing conditions briefly be- 
fore a more detailed consideration of the in- 
dustry, it may be said that the iron ore pro- 
duction was the smallest since 1904, while the 
amount of pig iron produced was the smallest 
in eight years. But at the end of the year 
stocks of ore were believed to be smaller than in 
1907, and with the expectation of increased busi- 
ness the various ore producing properties in 
the Lake Superior region, in the Southern 
States, and even in the less important fields, 
were being put in shape for increased demands 
for ore, while the plants themselves were being 
overhauled for future business. 

The production of pig iron in the United 
States during 1908 amounted to 15,936,018 long 
tons, as compared with 25,781,361 long tons val- 
ued at $529,958,000 in 1907, and 25,307,191 long 
tons valued at $486,151,139 in 1906. The world’s 
production of pig iron in 1907 amounted to 60,- 
680,014 metric tons as indicated in the accom- 
panying table, while in 1908 the total output 
was estimated at considerably less than 50,- 
000,000 tons, due in large part to the decline in 
American production, and to a period of de- 

ression in Europe similar to that prevalent 
in the United States. Consequently, it is to be 
observed that the American output which in 
1907 practically equaled that of the three next 
countries, Germany, Great Britain, and France, 
combined was only 4,000,000 tons in excess of 
that of Germany alone. 


WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON. 

Country Pig Iron, Metric Tons 

1907 (a) | 1908 (d) 
United States .......... 26,193,863 16,800,000 
Germany .............6. 13,045,766 11,800,000 
Great Britain ........ 10,082,638 9,000,000 
FTANC@ 2. .ccecscccccsce 3,588,949 3,450,000 
FRUSSIO. - si ccidscisdesen es 2,768,220 2,850,000 
Belgium ......csccecees 1,427,940 1,360,000 
Austria-Hungary ...... 1,405,000 1,500,000 
Sweden ......cccccceoee 535,000 600,000 
CONROE? 6s oene ees seuss 690,444 600,000 
Spaly. cc dciesasee deeds kes 385,000 400,000 
TAY eeicie hikes tees 32,000 135,000 
JADA xcca tee seseeeewse | Seed eenews 38,000 
Other countries ........ 625,000 100,000 
TOUAN : Hein ceed ae ese te | 60,680,014 | 47,523,000 


(a) Mineral Industry, Vo. XVI. 
(6) Estimates of /ournal af Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin, Jan. 4, 199. 


PRODUCTION OF IRON OTE IN THE UNITED 
Srates. The decrease in the production of pig 
iron, as might be expected, has been accompanied 
by a proportionate falling off in the amount of 
ore mined, which has been general and confined 
to no particular region. The Lake Superior 
mines on the Marquette, Mich., Menominee and 
Gogebia in Michigan and Wisconsin, and the 
Vermillion and Mesabi in Minnesota ranges 
continue to be the chief sources of iron ore for 
American furnaces, as conditions of mining and 
lake transportation either with no rail haul in 
the case of the works on the lakes, or one of 
no great length in the case of the western 
Pennsylvania mills, together with the quality of 
the ore itself, make its use eminently desirable 
by the United States Stee] Corporation, which 
has the largest interest in these mines. During 
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1908 the production from the Lake Superior 
mines was estimated at 25,927,000 long tons, as 
compared with the record output of 1907, 42,- 
245,070 tons, and 38,522,239 tons in 1906. In 
spite of business conditions active preparations 
were being made for the future, especially in 
stripping and preparing for mining the ore- 
bearing lands of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration on the Mesabi Range in Minnesota, 
while in the Southern iron districts of Alabama, 
Tennessee, and Georgia the large companies were 
preparing to extend their operations, and in 
general to install improved methods and ma- 
chinery. In such Eastern States as New York, 
old mines were reopened or put in readiness for 
operation, while some new mines were started. 
Almost everywhere it was recognized that a 
lower grade of ore could be used with profit. 
According to the statistics of the United 
States Geological Survey the iron ore produced 
in the United States during 1907 amounted to 
51,720,619 long tons, valued at $131,996,147 at 
the mines. As compared with the production 
of 1906, the most productive previous year, this 
was an increase of 8.32 per cent. in tonnage and 
of 31.21 per cent. in value. The production of 
iron ore in the United States in 1906 and 1907, 
classified by States, was reported as follows: 


PRODUCTION IRON ORE IN UNITED STATES. 


1906 | 1907 
State 
Quantity , Quantity - 
long tons Value long tons Value 
Alabama ...... 3,995,098| $5,123,639) 4,039,453; $4,863,129 
Arkansas and 

Texas ....0.. | (a) 36,660 36,660| 118,667 120,060 
Colorado .... 14,078 22,526 11,714 21,085 
Connecticut and 

Massachusetts $1,343 94,129 37,166 136,440 
Georgia Bae es »230 734,780| 444,114 §37,102 
Kent'ky, Mary- 

land & West 

Virginia 46,940 68,175 62,808 95,891 
Michigan ..... 11,822,874] 31,145,087/11,830,342) 36,441,330 

finnesota ..../|25,364,077| 61,799,256/28,969,658| 76,668,836 
Missouri ...... 80,910 158,109](6)111,768) (5)226,286 
Mont., Nevada, 

NewMex.,Utah, 

Wyoming 792,190 946,551|(c)819,544{| (¢)967,190 
New Jersey 542,51: 1,570,578] 549,760 1,815,596 
New York ....| 1,041,992} 2,635,639] 1,375,020 2,820,135 
North Carolina 56,057 75,638 50,439 113,488 

HIO:. Sexaseeden 17,384 29,706 23,589 41,081 
Pennsylvania..| 949,429; 1,246,267| 837,287 1,298,717 
Tennessee .... 0,734 1,307,433] 813,690 1,325, 
Virginia ...... 828,081 1,579,817! 786,856 1,538,920 
Wisconsin .... 848,133 2.083,217 144 2,665, 78T 

| 
‘Total saseseans 47,749,728 | $100,597,106 | 51,720,619 sasise6. 


a. Production of Texas alone. 
6. Includes lowa 
c. Includes California and Washington. 


Of the iron ore production in 1907, 46,060,486 
tons, or 89.1 per cent. of the total was red 
hematite. Brown ore amounted to 2,957,477 
long tons or 5.7 per cent. magnetite made up 
2,679,067 tons, or 5.2 per cent., while the quan- 
tity of carbonate used was but 23,589 tons. 
The average price per ton of brown ore in 1907 
was $1.81, ranging from $3.67 in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts to $1.01 in Arkansas and 
Texas. The average price for red hematite was 
$2.63 with a maximum of $3.24 in Wisconsin 
and a minimum $1.06 in Kentucky, Maryland, 
and West Virginia. The average price for mag- 
netite was $2.03 and the average price of car- 
bonate was $1.74. 
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The decline in the industry, due to financial , 
and business conditions during 1908, is reflected. 
by_the following table: 


IRON ORE PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


| 1907 | 1908 | Changes. 


Long eee 
tons 

Lake Superior.......... 42,245,070] 25, ‘Oot 000] D. 16,318,070 
Southern States... 7, "585, "000 6,400, 000|D. 1,185,000 
Other States............ 3,125,000 1,875,000 D. 1,250,000 
Total production..... i 52.95.07 34,202,000| D. 18,753,070 
iMportsS.......-.005 229,168 776,898|D. 452,270 
Total supply......... | 54,184 24 28 34,978 ‘g98|D. 19,205,840 
Deduct exports......... 309,099]. 30,891 
Apparent consumption] 53,906,030] 34,669,799] D. 19,236,231 


The chief imports of iron ore received into 
the United States came from Cuba and were 
sent to the furnaces of the Maryland Steel 
Company, near Baltimore, and other works on 
or near the coast. The exports of iron ore 
were mainly to Canada. The exports and im- 
ports of iron ore for the year ended December 
3lst were reported as follows, in long tons: 
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| 
1907. 1908. Changes. 
Exports ...... 278.608 309,099 I. 30,491 
Imports ...... 1,229,168 776,898 D. 452,270 


Of the imports in 1908 Cuba furnished 579,- 
608 tons. British North America 53,298 tons, 
and Europe 143,922 tons. 

Imports of manganese ore were 209,021 tons 
in 1907, and 178,203 in 1908; a decrease of 30,- 
818 tons. 


Pia Iron. No two years could be selected to 
show greater changes or contrasts in the whole 
history of pig iron production than 1907 and 
1908. From a high water mark in October, 
1907, of a monthly output of 2,336,972 long tons 
of coke and anthracite pig iron it fell to 1,- 
077,740 tons in February, 1908, and in round 
numbers the output for 1908 was but 62 per 
cent. of that of the previous year. This falling 
off of 38 per cent. in two consecutive years was 
the greatest ever known in the history of the 
industry and naturally was compared to that 
of 22 per cent. which took place in 1893 when 
there was a shrinkage from 9,157,000 tons in 
1892 to 7,124,502 tons. 


ToTAL PRODUCTION oF Pia IRON IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1907 anv 1908. 


Statistics collected from the Manufacturers by the Iron and Steel Association (all in gross tons of 2,240 pounds). 


Blast Furnaces 
Dec. 31, 1908 


Production—Gross tons 
(Includes spiegeleisen, ferro-manganese, 
erro-silicon, etc.) 


States | Out. | Total Total for 1908 _ Total for 1907 
Massachusetts. ........ccccccscscccsccaccccevees 1 1 2 
Connecticuts cscs sicsnascdeinds ows secon Cotewnes 2 1 3 ' 13,794 19,119 
ING WY Of iisiac babe cans saat wd Gee sete ceeeeesiens 15 12 27 1,019,495 1,659,752 
NOW: J OLSOY oie. dive wose de beets tiacicenedieeds 3 8 11 225,372 373,189 
POnnSYlVa N18 6 i6siie 5G divs av ane anes nSe ieee eee 87 73 160 6,987,191 11,348,549 
Maryland.........secccccnssccccccccnscscecees 2 3 5 ; 411,833 
ques Ged Wiss ei wie wd ea as bbe bye Weds SeAwEN WENO bs 4 - 320,458 478, 771 
OTRIA. cocvcenvcccervesessescrescevesvecsereces 
> ede acre ie Shs cee Relea 0} 4 a 24,345 65,825 
Ala baie «oes ce Sos nc andes eres souk weeceusw sees xe 25 26 61 1,397,014 1,686, 674 
West V iP@ititisccs codec icccewindeecisw cess es4s 1 3 4 65,551 291,066 
Rerituekey occa ves osc eee coedkesens Ere cecesecenoess 2 6 8 45,096 127,496 
"TV CRNCSECE 65.5 i656 cide cicee en ceeres pants beeasaaues 12 9 21 290,826 393,106 
RIG: 5c 2teiccicses cca aed wes cer esemtncik eee nees 39 34 73 2,861,325 5,250,687 
DUAN OVS oo 656s, ob ewe oie eae Va Cea eee Kaa eeeeea Neus 14 11 25 1,691,944 2, 457,768 
oe KGENEG EREDAR ERS RUNE Aad Be CRA SEEN Siac ; ; < 
ICRIGEN oes 6 os eS acc hese cciee si sesnnvsedeweeseas 
aroun Bieee id ei dal ew Gees ations aie ance Mewes 4 : i 348,096 436,507 
INNES OCA ii ois ss Sb. 05 054k eave eee co ns Rb eas tS o8 1 
MiSSOUPT 5 oo ksc 5c oceieun eiknecalnnds oe cas ances 2 0 2 148,938 822,088 
Ooace Luna ebie baee sel sia tebew Cae ew os cbedukae keen : : : 
TEMOM. ccc nnccnvencscrcansscsesesvesecesevesses 
Washington, .......cccsscccnccccccsccccccesees 0 1 1 se £08,266 
CallOriia csc soe os cs tne Uses b he sei cereaeeedias 0 0 0 
Total er ee ee ee ee 236 | 223 | 15,936,018 25,781,361 
The total pig iron production for the United 
Kind | 1906.(a) | 1907.(a) | 1908.(0) States in 1908 amounted to 15,936,018 long tons 
[ as compared with 25,781,361 tons in 1907, and 
b | 25,307,191 tons in 1906. This is shown in more 
Foundry op forge.. Sn, oe Fein one detail by the accompanying tables which give 
Bessemer pig ...... ,840, ,231, ,216, . . + 
Basic pig ....-.....- 6,018,674| 6,375,219] 4,010,144 ean aad ot Dy cericinen by eae The im 
Charcoal iron ...... 433,007| 437,397| 249,146 POFts for were ns, and the exports 
Spiegel and ferro- 46,696 tons, so that the apparent consumption 
manganese ....... |__ 300,500] 339,348] 152,018 was about 15,981,524 tons. 
Total cviwvesxs | 25,302,049| pee 15,936,018 In the operation of blast furnaces there was 
b | a striking contrast between 1907 and 1908. On 


ta) Mineral Industry. Vol. XVI. 
(0) American Iron-Steel Association, Feb. 1, 1909. 


January Ist of the former year there were 340 
furnaces in blast and 98 idle, and on June 30th 
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of that year, these figures became 360 and 82, 
respectively. With the change in business con- 
ditions many of the active furnaces were shut 
down, and on December 3lst there were but 
167 in blast out of a total of 443. This propor- 
tion was maintained during the first half of 
1908, there being 168 furnaces in blast on June 
30th, at which time, however, there were 24 new 
furnaces under construction and 17 being re- 
built. But conditions improved, and by the end 
of the year there were reported 236 furnaces 
out of 459 with a weekly capacity of about 400,- 
000 tons in blast. This can be compared with 
the weekly capacity January 1, 1908, 235,152, 
and the high record weekly production of 528,- 
170 tons, July 1, 1908. 

STEEL. The total production of Bessemer- 
steel ingots and castings in the United States in 
1908 was 6,116,755 long tons, as compared in 
1907 with 11,667,549 tons, and 12,275,830 tons 
in 1906, which was the maximum ever recorded. 
The production of open-hearth steel ingots and 
direct castings was 7,780,872, 11,594,736 long 
tons in 1908, as compared with 13,897,627 tons 
in 1907, or a decrease of 32.6 per cent. In 1908 
the proportion of basic open-hearth steel was 
7,084,568 long tons, and of acid open-hearth steel 
696,304 tons. In 1908 the total production of 
steel was 7,084,568 tons, or a reduction from 
1907 of about nine million tons. The output 
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was divided into 6,116,755 tons of Bessemer steel, 
7,780,872 tons of open-hearth steel, and 50,000 
tons of other steels. The returns for finished 
products indicated the same falling off as in 
other branches of the industry on account of the 
industrial depression. This was especially mark- 
ed in rails and track materials, as few railways 
were in the market for any but the most necessary 
materials for improvement or equipment, while 
on the other hand the demand for structural ma- 
terials showed the least falling off, as during the 
times of prosperity necessary building had been 
retarded by high prices and labor troubles. The 
rail production in 1908 was 1,921,611 tons, 
against 3,633,654 tons in 1907, a decrease of 
over 47.1 per cent. The output was divided as 
follows: 
Besse- | Open- 
mer | hearth [tron| Total 
Pennsylvania ..... | 315,563 | 177,461 | 5 | 493,024 
Other States...... 1,038,673 | 389,843 | 71 | 1,428,587 
Total for 1908...| 1,364,236 | 567,304 | 71 { 1,921,611 


Total for 1907...| 3,380,025 | 252,704 | 925 | 3,633,654 


The United States Steel Corporation, which 
is responsible for more than one-half of the out- 

ut of finished products of iron and steel in the 

nited States, published its report for the 
twelve months ending December 31st, which 
showed the following earnings: 


State—Gross tons 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION INCOME ACCOUNT FoR CALENDAR YEARS. 


Total net earnings for year * 
Deduct: 
For sinking funds 
Depreciation and reserve funds 
Interest ps dO Td ed Nason Sowduaten blads ante taes 
Additional property, construction, ete. ............ 
Special improvements and replace fund .......... 
Charged off for adjustments .........ccccsccccece 


“see eeeeneeerneneneneenne 


MOCK GOGUCLIOUR’ 346 dae enced oe 2eack ease tenes | 


Balance 


$91.826.520 


Preferred, 7% 
CORMMOR. Civica se oewide. CeCw eS dws ckle be Lee Seles cecal 

TOC CLIVIGGROG. 2piass cduwicedevessaCaiébaduiwen | 
Undivided earnings for the year 


ee ee ee 


1908 | 1907 1906 


| $160,984,477 | $16,624,273 


6,812,063 


7,105,655 


6.361.668 
15,396,120 22,196,571 21,253 272 
23,862,648 22,860,353 22,839,851 
Fe ee 54.000.000 50,000,000 
See cunt 3,500,000 7,500,000 
*289 182 483,529 90,502 


————— ol 
$108 495,688 
$ 48,128,585 


$110.146.108 


$46,495,265 $ 50,838,369 


- « ced al <a arg ™ 
25,219 676 25,219,676 


$45,331,255 
25,219,676 | 


10.166.050 | 10,166,050 10,166,050 
$35,385,726 $35,385,726 $35,385,726 
11,109,539 15,452,643 12,742,859 


* Arrived at after deducting each month the cost of ordinary repairs, and maintenance of plants, 
employees’ bonus funds, and interest on bonds and fixed charges of subsidiary companies. 


The unfilled orders on hand December 31st, 
1908, amounted to 3,603,527 tons, as compared 
with 3,421,977 tons on September 30th, and 4,- 
624,563 tons on December 31st, 1907. 

THe NEw Gary STEEL WorkKs. The most im- 
portant single event in the iron and steel in- 
dustry was the approaching completion of the 
Gary Works of the Indiana Steel Company at 
Gary, Indiana, by far the greatest and best 
equipped steel plant in the world. The Indiana 
Steel Company was organized in January, 1906, 
as a constituent interest of The United States 
Steel Corporation, and practically unlimited 
capital was available for the construction of the 
new works, $50,000,000 having been appropri- 
ated for its construction from 1905 to 1907. 
The total] outlay for the new plant at the end 
of 1908 amounted to more than $40,000,000, 
which was expended for ground, dredging har- 
bor and water front, change of railroad right 
of way, and a number of other expenses made 
necessary by the immense character of the work, 
as well as for the plant itself with its machin- 
ery. Although the Indiana Steel Company 
nominally is a separate corporation, yet it is 
organized as a subsidiary of the Federal Steel 


Company. Just as the Union Steel Company 
and Clairton Stee] Company plants have been 
operated by the Carnegie Steel Company, so the 
operation of the Gary Plant was to be carried 
on under lease to the Illinois Steel Company. 
Now, in all previous steel works both in Amer- 
ica and Europe, the design and construction of 
the plant represented an evolution and develop- 
ment, but here it was possible to locate and de- 
sign at once a large plant without considering 
other elements than its profitable and _ eco- 
nomical operation. Consequently a site was se- 
lected in the Middle West 23 miles from Chicago 
as a suitable distributing centre to supply the 
great and growing trade of the Central West 
and Northwest, and on the shore ot Lake Mich- 
igan where, along a water front of 114 miles, 
ore could be landed direct from the largest ves- 
sels loaded at the mine ports in the North. Suf- 
ficient land (9,000 acres) was acquired not only 
for the plant itself, but for a future city to 
house the army of employees. Here the new 
lant was being erected and the various units 
ave been united in a comprehensive scheme s0 
that at every stage from beginning to end the 
production of steel will be facilitated and the 
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Stoves, Furnaces, Ore Bridge, and Unloaders from the East, viewed across the Harbor for Ore Vessels 
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Courtesy of the United States Steel Corporation 
A group of Furnaces, Stoves, and Gas Washer 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST STEEL PLANT 
THE NEW WORKS OF THE INDIANA STEEL COMPANY AT GARY, INDIANA 
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maximum economy of production secured. This 
is largely secured: by utilizing the gases from 
the blast furnace, especially in gas engines 
driving the blowers and connected with electric 
generators for the generation of electric power. 
(See Gas ENGINES.) Various mechanical and 
metallurgical processes have been developed with 
great advantage in American steel works, but 
for the first time all the best practice was col- 
lected in a single plant with due regard for 
economy of working. Thus there is provision 
for stocking 2,500.000 tons of iron ore, which 
would furnish a full supply not only for the 
winter months when lake navigation is impossi- 
ble but would keep the entire plant in operation 
for six months. At the end of the year four 
of the 16 blast furnaces provided for in the 
lans had been completed, and two were put in 
last in December. 

Each blast furnace has a capacity of 500 
tons of ore a day and the ore is unloaded me- 
chanically and carried to storage bins from 
which it can be charged to the blast furnaees. 
Likewise extensive storage facilities are pro- 
vided for coke, coal, and limestone, while a 
complete transportation system, amounting with 
the tracks of the classification freight yards 
to some 225 miles of track, completely connects 
every portion of the works, which are so ar- 
ranged that there is no unnecessary handling of 
material. In addition to blast furnaces the 
works include open-hearth steel furnaces, roll- 
ing mills, and all necessary subsidiary machin- 
ery for the generation of power, repairs, and 
maintenance. The works are designed on what 
is known as the “unit” plan, so that future ex- 
tensions can be made readily without interfer- 
ence with the construction already in use, while 
the arrangement is such that the material from 
one unit can be passed directly to the next de- 
partment entirely by machinery, so that in the 
entire plant labor is reduced to a minimum. 
The main work of the blast furnaces will be to 
supply material for the open-hearth steel fur- 
haces, and it is noteworthy that this type 
rather than the Bessemer furnace was adopted, 
as the product, especially in railway rails, seems 
to be more reliable, while the trend of struc- 
tural steel material also seems to be from Bes- 
semer to open-hearth. With the four open- 
hearth buildings completed at the end of the 
year the Gary plant will have a capacity of 
over 12,000 tons of steel a day, or 2,500,000 tons 
a year, which amount will be increased to 4,- 
000,000 tons when all six furnaces projected 
are in operation. Each furnace is 40 feet long 
by 16 feet wide, and required 800,000 bricks 
for its construction. The furnaces, 84 in num- 
ber, are to be supplied with gas from a pro- 
ducer, and are arranged in similar groups of 
14, each group in a separate building, and hav- 
ing a daily capacity of 3,360 tons. The mate- 
rial next passes to the rail mill, where 4,000 
tons of steel rails can be produced daily, or in 
norma! operation 100,000 tons per month. The 
various rolls, shears, and presses are all driven 
by powerful electric motors, as is also the case 
in the billet mill, where the blooms are re- 
duced to billets, and these in turn to small sec- 
tions. Additional mills contemplated werea 60- 
inch universal plate mill, which would be the larg- 
est of its size in the world, and a 44x160-inch 
sheared plate mill, and later, among other addi- 
tions, an axle mill, a structural mill, and vari- 
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ous sizes of merchant mills. The slag will be 
granulated and shipped to Buffington, a few 
miles distant, where it will be made into Port- 
land cement by the Universal Portland Cement 
Company. Every facility is provided for loading 
the finished product for market directly on 
freight cars, or in case it is desired to ship, let 
us say, pig iron to other works of the Steel Cor- 
poration. Both in its design and size the Gary 
plant stands unique, and its operation will be 
watched with the greatest interest by the entire 
iron and steel industry of the world. 

lhe year 1908 was not marked in the indus. 
try at large by any striking changes in metal- 
lurgy, though there was constant progress in 
the use of the Gayley dry air blast, which was 
found quite as advantageous when used with 
the Bessemer converter as in the blast furnace, 
where it was first applied with such success. 

MaRKETs. Such abnormal conditions due to 
the financial panic of October, 1907, and the 
consequent intense business depression resulted 
in 1908, that any consideration of the iron and 
steel markets for the year must reflect in large 
measure the general business situation with spe- 
cial features unique and solely appropriate to 
the iron industry. Thus, soon after the panic, 
in December, 1907, supervising committees were 
instituted by the large producers to regulate 
prices and to discuss the curtailment of produc- 
tion. While independent producers were ae 
resented in such a movement and were duly 
benefited, yet,as might have been expected, the 
influence of the United States Stee] Corporation 
was paramount, and its Chairman, E. H. Gary, 
was largely responsible for a general policy 
whereby the producers stood together during 
what was unquestionably the greatest crisis 
through which the iron and steel industry had 
ever passed. The plan adopted was to main- 
tain prices in spite of a lessened demand, and 
not to attempt any wholesale cutting or using 
the time to force out of business the weaker 
producers. At any event the understanding 
was maintained, and was loyally observed by 
all, so that from many the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion received unstinted praise for conserving 
the best interests of the industry at large dur- 
ing troublesome times, just as it had done when 
the industry was at the height of its prosperity 
by the observance of due conservatism. On the 
other hand there were those who argued that 
a policy of freer concessions would have aided 
in the restoration of normal business conditions, 
as capital would have been encouraged in in- 
vesting in various construction enterprises if 
cheap materials could have been secured on fa- 
vorable terms. 

As a contrast from steel and steel products, 
the market for pig iron ran a course more in 
harmony with the laws of supply and demand, 
and while it was demoralized and low prices pre- 
vailed for a large part of the year, the business 
done was limited. In June a readjustment of 
steel prices occurred and a reduction of from 
10 to 15 per cent., or $2 to $4 a ton, in finished 
steel products was made, and while it improved 
business in certain lines to a small extent it 
was not sufficient to attract buyers in any large 
numbers. Possibly the worst showing of the 
year was made in steel rails, as the railway 
companies least of all were in a financial con- 
dition to make extensive contracts or purchases. 
In 1907 the output of rails of all kinds was 
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estimated at 3,633,654 gross tons, whereas in 
1908 the total shipments against orders were 
unofficially estimated at about 1,600,000 tons. 
The price for standard sections remained during 
the year at $28, and also was announced for the 
ensuing year, yet on light and rerolled rails 
there was considerable cutting of prices during 
the year. 

Exports AND Imports. Exports of iron and 
steel, including machinery, from the United 
States for the year ending December 31st, 
amounted to $151,113,114 in 1908, as against 
$197.066,781 in 1907, a decrease of $45,953,667, 
or 23.3 per cent. 

The total quantities of iron and steel so far 
as reported were 964,266 tons in 1908, and 
1,301,979 tons in 1907, a decrease of 377,703 tons. 
Imports of iron and steel, including machinery, 
into the United States for the year ending De- 
cember 3lst were valued at $38,789,857 in 1907 
and $19,957,261 in 1908, a decrease of $18,- 
832,390, or 48.5 per cent. 
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The total imports of iron and steel so far as 
reported were 206,955 long tons in 1908, and 
662,470 in 1907, a decrease of 455,575 tons, the 
greater part of which was in pig iron. 

IRRIGATION. The great activity in the 
construction of irrigation works by both the 
government and private parties which had been 
so noticeable for several years continued during 
1908. 


RECLAMATION AcT. Government construction 
was done under the Reclamation Act (Act of 
June 17, 1902), which set aside for this pur- 
pose the net receipts from the sale of public 
lands, and provided for the repayment of the 
cost of the works built by the users of the 
water, the whole to constitute a revolving fund 
for the construction of irrigation works. The 
following table shows the projects undertaken 
under this law, the estimated cost, the estimated 
expenditures to Dec. 31, 1908, and the percent- 
age of completion at that date: 


PROGRESS OF PROJECTS under the Reclamation Act of 1902. 


Location Project 

PSIBIO iinet xeewe ae Gee ak RIVET ctcndecows mieebisesetuas 
Arizona-California...... et ee ee ee ety eee 
Caf atnies sacs eccecayes OCOTISHGs 1.2% 64 cseoseeadevoncea seeds 
California-Oregon....... RV IMIMCN «5 cass aetediee-dla wracdelbeiey dak 
COlOTENO. ckdccsedavaectss CSORTI. VRULCV wa ctanen dea varie eas wae 
GO” xc ncheee Ca wiates UNICOMDEDETC: oc cccecccacceccevsce 
FUBDO. since sca dden'weasbs Minidoka, CGtAVIES) acces eteceee 
Wy Gksehecuetacwas Minidoka (Pumping)............. 

Go  Avsedamicsatieh Payette-Boise, So. Side Division. 
TE TP ee ees ne Geeeeeh TCAON:: . axis tue ea anesnGeue. 
PEDRIRGE ssc cwseveb nace Lower Mille River. cé-cee cuce sete 
2: ee et eee EATINICY.s 05 5.0.0 0a gS o0e-nin aa Ob ha.b/0' 

do wtard'ee Sele’ aelee d+. UE VET, POTe SOA. bile scss2% 
Nebraska-Wyoming...../North Platte. .........cccecceeeees 
DIB UROE vac waaeed cba 6 LYUCKGCCACATSOR bis6 os accccic.cseecises 
New MeXiCO.66occavescs APIS Facifess nun Beet es choad wince 
Go wheaenseesteh ude HMOUGU iiorkegeavawtxcmncaetoebaa 

BY - <civaswatewnaawe RIO. CsFMNGC 60565 prada eeekeiaiaa@ aes 

UO... “a Kalsa vonoacteete ESaODtire Vie cae coeticeres 
North Dakota........... Buford. FODtO. «scccwcdulews see 
QO $$ e8ececcecesecese Nesson TREMEREPEREELEE ETE 

Oi. Ri aes cite siGatatkes NU APUBCOI Cust anatedseesiacicudweatds 
North Dakota-Montana. |Lower Yellowstone...........e.-. 
RITOR ON oy 6o 9 bad acinee ees RIMMED 6 a's: code naa korn ob e'eees's eas 
South Dakota. ..:2 svc ses BELG MOUSCHEs 4. o'ss0< de eaes eviews « 
LIRR 50) s's1s cao ge'55 304s FHOTERWOEITY VRUCT yur cuscltacnea axis 
Wr ABDINGtON. ow cso 5.02 CCRT EMIOT «oh aicais calennWie'd uid ai cea os 
TARA Ages ae SSUTNIVSIUC. ciwesstcasCaeebavniada6s 
GO: séacataseetasaas BROLIN 5 clo yl ered b cay Sleleele aia. ; 

C10): 2. Ay wolelblealpate se Xie VADOIG: vac smhiacwiind ah choke woes 

W POM ar oeses vane rec PPBOCDONEGS 05 be wwrcec cine eee @iceaie.es 


* This does not include the St. Mary Project, 


Estimates December 31, 1908 


Area | Estimated Cost : | Per cent. of 
| Expenditure | ; 
| completion 

Acres Dollars Dollars 
240,000 7,900,000 850,000 61.6 

92,150 5,630,000 2,875,000 51.0 

30,000 1,500,000 168,000 11.2 

165,006 5,950,000 1,693,000 28.5 

50,000 2,500,000 50,000 2.0 

146,000 5,500,000 3,515,000 64.0 

84,200 1,780,800 1,780,800 100.0 

49.900 600,000 211,000 35.2 

132,000 4,765,000 2,250,000 47.2 

10,656 355,000 855.000 100.0 

160,000 6,250,000 250,000 4.0 

33,000 840,000 840,000 100.0 

16,000 480,000 480,000 100.0 

96,000 4,200,000 8,940,000 93.3 

100,000 4,390,000 3,951,000 90.0 

20,000 640,000 640,000 100.0 

10,000 370.000 370,000 100.0 

160,000 8,000,000 65,000 3 

saeaeas's 210,000 210,000 100.0 

12,500 316,000 316,000 100.0 

18,500 740,000 18,000 4.5 

12,000 474,000 474,000 100.0 

66,000 2,754,300 2,570,000 82.5 

20,440 1,208,400 1,065,000 82.0 

100.000 3,400,000 2,000,000 58.8 

60,000 2.880.000 630,000 31.9 

9.000 585,000 455,000 77.8 

99,000 2,253,000 881,000 39.1 

30.000 1,800,000 987,000 54.8 

120,000 3,600,000 19,000 5.6 

150.000 | 7,560,000 3.175.000 42.0 

2.992 346 89,431,500 42,083,800 1. capes Bene 


on which the estimated expenditure is $257,000, 


** The Leasburg diversion dam will furnish a temporary, intermittent supply to about 20,000 acres, which will 
be a portion of the Rio Grande Project and share in the benefits of the Eagle Dam. 


Water was supplied to lands under some of the 
projects in 1908, but statements of the areas 
served are not available. It was estimated that 
water would be available during that season 
for about 500,000 acres, but the area actually 
served was not so great. 

THE CaREY Act. The greater part of the pri- 
vate construction of irrigation works was done 
under the Carey Act (Act of Aug. 18, 1894), 
which granted to each of the arid States 1,000,000 
acres of desert land on condition of its recla- 
mation. Congress, in 1908, increased the grants 
to Wyoming and Idaho, 1,000,000 acres each, 
these being the only States which had applied 
for the whole of the original grants. The fol- 
lowing table shows the areas selected, approved, 
and patented under this law up to July 1, 1908: 


Work Done UnpDER CakEyY ACT. 


9 9 z 
3 TE ve 
State Selected = 22 os 
| - & i. & 
Sg as az 
mo “ec te 
Acres Acres Acres Acres 
Colorado ... 50,807.94} 5,704.95 54,102.99] .........% 
Idaho _.....| 1,180,566.17| 265,828.94 662,254.00] 156,954.90 
Montana ... 104,587.98] 2,792.53 83,498.54; 18,296.91 
Nevada .... 12,644.61] 8,000.00]. ........ 0c ]ecc cece 
Oregon .....| 432,202.53| 78,507.31] 245,287.52] 60,063.13 
Utah eesceee| 328,327.40] 236,980.83 48,226.74)... 20.2005 
Washington. 155,549.39] 155,649.39/......... 0... /. 0. ce ween 
Wyoming 965,698.64| 198,994.18} 623,054.44| 67,768.72 


Total. a ia (ecsasisadeuan canis les seuss lace 
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TRUCKEE-CARSON PROJECT, NEVADA, U.S. RECLAMATION SERVICE 


View showing the gates of the New Diversion Dam completely closed and the entire flow of the Truckee River 
diverted into the main Truckee Canal at the opening of the Truckee-Carson Project 


IRRIGATION 
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The increases in the items for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1908, were: Selected, 1,471, 
774.88; approved, but not patented, 600,249.89; 
patented, 175,590.83. The area selected during 
the year was 80 per cent. of the total previously 
selected; the area approved was more than 
fifty per cent. of the area previously approved, 
and the area patented was 1.5 times as great 
as the total previously patented showing that 
the activity under this law was much greater 
than ever before. The granting of additional 
areas to Idaho and Wyoming indicates an incli- 
nation on the part of Congress to increase the 
grants under this law to all the States, as the 
areas applied for reach the limit of the present 
grants. The act does not apply to the Territor- 
ies, but its extension has been recommended by 
many. 

ABEAS IRRIGATED IN THE UNITED States. The 
following estimates of the total areas irrigated 
in the United States in 1908, and the area which 
can be irrigated, were collected in connection 
with the work of the Conservation Commission. 


AREAS IRRIGATED IN ARID REGION OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1908. 


State | Area irrigated | Area irrigable 
Acres Acres 
Arizona ......- secon cone 200,000 1,000,000 
Arkansas (rice).... ..... 6,000 
California ....... esses: 1,800,000 
Colorado ........cesseese 1,852,900 2,893,900 
O cicieowuniien ees Se 2,665,000 5,446,000 
Kansas .........ccccecees 50,000 
Louisiana (rice)..... ... $10,000 
Montana ........ eeceee 1,500,000 6,000,000 
Nebraska .........ccceees 250,000 
COVES. 6 bikkb ese eeee eee 500,000 1,600,000 
New Mexico......esceee 400,000 2,000,000 
North Dakota... ........ * 64,300 1,540,000 
Oregon ...... ccc cscvcccs 500,000 8,000,000 
South ar oelinces eee ee eNy oog *191,900 
eneral ........ : 
Texas TICE. ccecdicuw ned 284,000 
GaP ei ispcoros et dca teh acaeies 800,000 2,000,000 
Washington ............ 260,000 1,000,000 
Wyoming ..........0000- 1,000,000 6.200,000 
PO lei ieest ie eateeaaes | 13,185,700 | 


*Includes total under _Reclamation Service ditches, 
44,300 acres, much of which is not yet irrigated. 
§ State only partly arid. Area necessarily indefinite. 


This table does not include the areas irrigated 
in the humid parts of tne United States, where 
the artificial watering of truck and fruit crops 
is becoming very common. No estimates of the 
areas watered have been made, but it is con- 
siderable, especially in Florida and the other 
South Atlantic States and Gulf States, where 


winter crops are grown. 


ISTHMIAN CANAL ZONE. 
CANAL. 


ITALIAN EARTHQUAKE. See EartTu- 
QUAKES. 


ITALIAN SOMALILAND. A protectorate 
of Italy, on the eastern coast of Africa, extend- 
ing from the Gulf of Aden to the equator. The 
Juba River divides it from British East Africa. 
Area, about 100,000 square miles; population, 
about 400,000. On the left bank of the Juba 
several land concessions of 5,000 hectares each, 
have been made to Italian capitalists and com- 
panies intending to pay special attention to cot- 
ton and tobacco culture. Wireless telegraph 
stations have been established, which are also 
connected with stations in British territory, in 
order to retain control of affairs during the mon- 
soon period. The administration is in the hands 


See PANAMA 
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of a Royal Commissioner, in 1908 T. Carletti, 
In 1908, it was reported that the number of na- 
tive soldiers, the Askaris, was to be increased to 
3,500 in Benadir and southern Somaliland. For 
administrative purposes the protectorate is di- 
vided into three parts: (1) The Benadir Coast, 
extending from the mouth of the river Juba to 
20° 30’ N.; (2) the Sultanate of Obbia, from 
2° 30’ N. to 5° 33’ N. and (3) the Sultanate 
of Mijertain, from 5° 33’ to 8° 3’ N. Obbia and 
Mijertain are under native sultans. 

In Dec., 1907, there was some fighting 
between the Italians, aided by friendly na- 
tives, and Abyssinian raiders. In response to 
Italian poe King Menelek punished the 
chiefs of the raiders. Attacks were made on 
caravans near Merka early in the year, and a 
small expedition was sent against the tribesmen. 
Fighting occurred in March with slight losses to 
the Italians, but with a loss to the tribesmen 
estimated at 400 to 500. The Italians seized and 
fortified Danane. The position of the Mad Mul- 
lah was reported in 1908 to be an unenviable 
cne. The Sultans of Obbia and Mijertain were 
his enemies and his territory was exposed to 
bombardment from warships. In October, fight- 
ing was again reported between the Italians and 
the forces of the Mullah, but the tribesmen were 
defeated and quiet was soon restorea. It was 
believed that the Mullah would ultimately have 
to submit to Italian rule. 

By the convention of May 16, 1908, with 
Abyssinia, the boundary line of Italian Somali- 
land was defined as running from Dolo, at the 
confluence of the Daua and Ganale Rivers, to 
Mekunna, on the Wabi Shebeli, in such wise that 
the Rohanuin tribe is to be in Italian territory, 
and the tribes to the north of it in Abyssinian. 
The western boundary is the Juba River from Dolo 
to its mouth. The entire territory of Ogaden is 
to remain Abyssinian. 


ITALY. A kingdom of southern Europe. 
Area, 110,688 square miles. Population (1901), 
32,475,253; estimated at the beginning of 1908, 
33,909,776. The movement of population in 
1907 was as follows: Marriages, 260,072; births, 
1,062,333 (exclusive of 48,021  still-births) ; 
deaths, 700,333, giving an excess of 362,000 
births over deaths. The emigration in 1907 to 
transoceanic countries was 415,901 (511,935 in 
1906), and to European and Mediterranean coun- 
tries, 288,774, giving a total of 704,675. The 
number of transoceanic emigrants who returned 
in 1907 was 222,319 (129,347 in 1906), of whom 
162,980 were from the United States (96,210 in 
1906), 42,076 from the La Plata States (22,041 
in 1906), and 16,074 from Brazil (10,200 in 
1906). The population of the principal com- 
munes in 1901 was: Rome, 462,783; Naples, 563,- 
540; Milan, 491,460; Turin, 335,656; Palermo, 
309,694; Genoa, 234,710; Florence, 205,589; 
Bologna, 152,009; Venice, 151,840; Messina, 149,- 
778; Catania, 149,295. 

AGRICULTURE. The division of the soil of 
Italy is estimated as follows, in acres: Arable 
land, 48,168,773; forests and woodland, 10,231,- 
822; mountain pasture, 1,928,167; non-produc- 
tive, 10,077,425. In the last twenty years there 
has been a gradual increase in the arable land 
through reclamation and clearing, and a much 
larger increase in the annual product. The 
wheat crop in 1908 was officially estimated 
at 150,792,000 bushels, representing a decline 
of 15 per cent. from the 1907 harvest, which 
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was 177,543,000 bushels, and about 10 per cent. 
from the average for 1901-1907 (166,934,000 
bushels). The maize crop of 1906 was 93,103,- 
000 bushels. The rice crop of 1908 was esti- 
mated at 25,000,000 bushels, the average for 
1901-1905 having been 25,674,466 bushels. Since 
1896, when the crop of rice fell as low as 10,- 
669,957 bushels, there has been made consider- 
able progress in irrigation, combating plant dis- 
eases, and selection of seed. During the first 
eight months of 1908 the export of rice was 
28,941 metric tons, against 33,763 tons during 
the same period in 1907. The growth of in- 
dustry in northern Italy and the consequent 
rise in the price of labor have resulted in the 
increased employment of agricultural machinery 
and increased output per acre. Thus in 1906 
the maize acreage in the province of Milan was 
673,780, and the yield, 20,620,070 bushels; in 
Venice, 705,862 acres and 17,861,911 bushels; 
and in the Mediterranean provinces, 878,417 
acres and 8,373,638 bushels. 

The area under vines in 1907 was 3,768,074 
hectares (1 hectare=2.47 acres), against 3,778,- 
800 in 1906 and an annual average of 4,074,000 
during 1901-1905. The production of wine in 
1907 was 53,900,000 hectolitres (1,423,876,- 
300 gallons), against 29,800,000 in 1906 and 
an average of 38,200,000 in 1901-1905. The 
production of wine for 1908 was estimated at 
46,850,000 hectolitres. The output for Sicily, 
included in the above, was 3,549,000 hecto- 
litres in 1907, against 2,504,000 in 1906, and 
was estimated at 3,211,000 in 1908. A large 

art of the production of 1907 was still on 
hand at the end of 1908. The exportation of 
- Italian wines is mainly to Switzerland, Central 
’ America, and South America. The area under 

clives in 1907 was 1,100,515 hectares, and the 
’ production of olive oil, 2,685,600 hectolitres, 
(70,945,000 gallons), against 1,100,500 hecto- 
litres (29,072,000 gallons) in 1906. The pros- 
pects for the 1908 crop were reported poor. 
The output of lemons in Sicily and Calabria 
in 1907 was estimated at 6,900,000; the pro- 
duction of 1908 was expected to exceed this 
figure by 20 per cent. The production of co- 
“coons in 1907 was estimated at 57,058,000 kilos 
(1 kilo=2% lbs.). Deducting the large amount 
of cocoons used for reproductive purposes, the 
production of silk from the 1907 Italian cocoons 
was estimated at 4,820,000 kilos, besides 1,- 
353,000 kilos of silk produced from imported 
cocoons. The total quantity of silk spun in 1907 
thus amounted to about 6,173,000 kilos, against 
6,047,000 kilos in 1906. Tobacco covered in 
1906-7 12,444 acres, the production amounting to 
14,494,000 pounds. The export of eggs, which 
had steadily increased during the past ten 
years, fell off considerably in 1907, owing to 
the competition of foreign countries. In the 
latter year it amounted to 22,877.9 metric tons, 
valued at 40,001,325 lire (1 lira = 19.3 cents), 
against 33,142.8 tons and 56,342,760 lire in 
1905, and 32,265.1 tons and 56,463,925 lire in 
1906. The principal purchasers of Italian eggs 
are Switzerland, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and Belgium. 

MINING and MANUFACTURES. The total pro- 
duction of Italian mines in 1906 was valued at 
92,718,000 lire; of the quarries, 48,086,000 lire. 
The production of sulphur in Sicily in 1907 
was 403,000 metric tons, of which 334,014 were 
exported. Owing to the competition of Louisi- 
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ana sulphur, the Sicilian sulphur industry has 
been going through a crisis, the stock on hand 
at the end of 1907 being 576,377 tons. The 
production of the metallurgical establishments 
in 1906 was valued at 410,021,000 lire; of the 
chemical establishments, 102,325,000 lire. North- 
ern Italy is rapidly becoming one of the great 
manufacturing centres of Europe, due mainly 
to the available enormous amount of water- 
power, estimated at 500,000 horse-power, which 
compensates for the lack of coal in the country. 
Itahan and Swiss engineers are codperating in 
the utilization of this water-power. Milan, 
Turin, and Genoa are the centres of manufac- 
turing. At Legnano steam engines, turbines, 
and gas engines of the finest quality are turned 
out. The number of cotton spindles in the year 
ending Aug. 31, 1908, was 4,181,000, of which 
only 29,902 were reported running short time, 
and the mill consumption of cotton was 1,027,- 
188 bales (702,659 American, 283,263 East In- 
dian, 23,246 Egyptian). The number of spindles 
increased from 1,940,000 in 1900, and the mill 
consumption from 475,000 bales in 1900. The 
export of cotton goods, particularly yarn, showed 
a decided falling off in the first eight months 
of 1908 from the same period in 1907. There 
are 17 tobacco factories, the manufacture and 
sale of tobacco being a government monopoly. 
Almost ali the tobacco consumed in the country 
is of home manufacture, but only about one- 
fourth is of home growth. Thus in 1906-7 
the total consumption of tobacco was 47,7835,- 
600 pounds, of which 12,861,000 was of native, 
and 34,924,000 of foreign growth. About seven- 
eighths of the imports of leaf tobacco are Ameri- 
can. The production, as well as importation, 
of beer is on the increase, the former 
having trebled in the last ten years. In 
1906-7 the home production of beer was 359,921 
hectolitres (1 hectolitre—26.4 U.S. gallons), and 
the importation, 100,453 hectolitres. The num- 
ber of breweries in operation was 101, and the 
manufacturing tax was 5,295,000 lire. In 1907 
there were built 26 ships of 85,370 tons. Ship- 
building showed a considerable decline in 1908, 
the gross tonnage on hand on Sept. 30 being 
37,570, against 71,885 on Sept. 1, 1907. 
ForREIGN COMMERCE. The special imports and 
rts of merchandise in 1907 amounted to 2,- 
760,491,000 and 1,851,489,000 lire respectively, 
against 2,566,733,000 and 1,929,466.000 in 1906. 
The imports of precious metals in 1907 amount- 
ed to 168,143,000 lire; the exports, 5,811,000. The 
principal imports in 1906 were, in millions of 
lire: Cereals, 300.0; cotton, 245.3; raw silk, 
232.0; coal, 214.9; machinery, 157.1; iron, 138.2; 
wood and timber, 97.3; hides and skins, 85.8; 
wool, 72.1; chemicals, 66.0; copper, brass, and 
bronze, 55.0; fish, 49.2; woolen tissues, 42.0; 
tools and instruments, 37.7; dyes and colors, 
36.5; precious stones, 36.4; silk tissues, 36.0; 
articles of wood and straw, 33.9. The principal 
exports in 1906 were; Raw silk, 636.2; silk 
tissues 87.3; cotton tissues, 10/.6; articles of 
wood and straw, 74.1; olive oil, 71.7; eggs, 56.5; 
hemp, 46.9; chemicals, 45.5; fruits, exclusive of 
almonds, 44.9; cheese, 38.5; .wine, 36.1; hides 
and skins, 36.0; sulphur, 33.0; almonds, 26.1; 
marble and alabaster, 25.5; cotton yarn, 24.8; 
rice, 23.7; beans and peas, 23.3; zine, 22.1; 
paper manufactures, 19.5; macaroni, etc., 19.3. 
The trade with the principal countries of origin 
and destination in 1906 is given on page 375 
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| 
From and to Exports Import 


Great Britain .........e0- 450.7 132.1 
France  .... ccc cccccccscces 244.4 218.6 
Switzerland ............... 85.0 381.5 
Austria-Hungary 227.7 139.4 
GeOFrMADY esc bseesasocedeven 398.1 256.6 
Russia 193.5 10.5 
Belgium: 6s vasddsiasseds% 69.3 71.2 
Rumania 2... .ccccccceccees 86.4 6.1 
TUPKGY ° (osecaedteeiieawekds 55.5 83.5 
British India ............. 119.1 22.6 
CHING: 5 5:65:35. cesce eee dae 80.5 3.1 
Argentina .......cececeeees 47.6 136.8 
United States ............ 311.3 240.7 

CoMMUNICATIONS. On Jan. 1, 1907, the mer- 


chant marine consisted of 513 steamers, of 497,- 
537 tons, and 5,083 sailing vessels, of 503,260 
tons. The length of railways in 1908 was 10,108 
miles, of which 7,930 belonged to the State. The 
length of telegraph line in 1906 was 31,001 miles. 
In 1908 a law was adopted providing for the ex- 
penditure of $107,000,000 during the next 16 
years on the construction of 992 miles of new 
railways and the improvement of existing ones. 
The two largest appropriations—of $29,000,090 
each—are for the improvement of the direct lines 
between Florence and Bologna and between Ce- 
noa and Tortona; the improvement in the latter 
will shorten by 16 miles the distance from Milan 
to Genoa. In 1908 an English and a Swiss 2n- 
gineer received a concession from the Italian and 
Swiss governments for boring a tunnel through 
Mont Blanc. On the Italian sdie the tunnel will 
begin at Courmayeur, a town on the direct line 
to Turin; on the Swiss side, at Martigny, in the 
valley of the Rhone. The boring distance te- 
tween the two places is 28 miles. The work was 
expected to last three years. 

FINANCE. The revenue and expenditure in tne 
fiscal year 1906-7 were 2,256,039,986 and 2,154,- 
190.700 lire respectively. The budget for 1908-9 
estimated the revenue at 2,128,936,549, and the 
expenditure at 2,085,322,791 lire. The principal 
estimates of revenue were: State property, in- 
cluding railways, 64,935,506; land tax, 83,280,- 
000; house tax, 96,500,000; income tax, 247,900,- 
000; inheritance taxes, 41,000,000; registration 
tax, 79,000,000; stamps, 70,000,000; customs, 
290,000.000; octrois, 50,714,430; lottery, 74,000,- 
000; tobacco monopoly, 254,000,000; salt monop- 
oly, 80,000,000; excise, 145,400,000; posts and 
telegraphs, 121,260,000. The principal estimates 
of expenditure were, in lire: Interest on consoli- 
dated debt, 380,049,050, and on redeemable debt, 
52,898,815; railway annuity, 24,906,004; floating 
debt (including railway guaranty of 79,919,253), 
110,983,928; collection of taxes and management 
of monopolies, 232,183,419; justice, 50,968,142; 
public instruction, 85,671,715; police, 43,350,840; 
prisons, 337,065,580; public works, 127,867,730; 
posts and telegraphs, 128,175,421; army, 293,- 
781,490; navy, 158,397,042. The total debt on 
July 1, 1908, stood at 493,965,852, of which 374,- 
033,014 was consolidated. 

AgMy. Military service is compulsory and 
universal, the army being organized into the 

First Line, or permanent army, the “mobile mi- 
litia,” corresponding to the Landwehr, and the 
territorial militia, corresponding to the Land- 
sturm. The total period of service is 19 years, 
beginning at the age of 20. The young men of 
each year are divided into three classes: the first 
class goes to the permanent army; ‘the second 
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class to the permanent army, but with “unlimit- 
ed leave”; and the third, those exempted from 
military service for various reasons, to the terri- 
torial militia. There are 96 regiments of in- 
fantry; 24 regiments of cavalry; 24 regiments of 
field, 1 of horse, and 1 of mountain artillery; 
3 regiments of fortress and 3 of coast artillery 
(72 companies in all) ; 5 regiments of engineers, 
and a railway battalion, in the permanent or- 
ganization. There are also 22 battalions of 
Alpini or frontier troops, and the Carabinieri or 
military police force, recruited by selection from 
the permanent army. The actual peace strength 
of the army in 1908 was 236,000 men, although 
the authorized strength in the preceding year 
was about 285,000 men. The strength of the 
field army is about 400,000, and that of the 
Landwehr about 200,000. The reservists of all 
classes are estimated at 496,000, the mobile mi- 
litia at 300,000, and the territorial militia at 
2,285,000. 

The Royal Military Committee on Reforms 
Needed in the Army in its report recommended 
the simplification of the complicated bureaucrat- 
ic machine of the army, with a view to decen- 
tralization of the War Department, aud giving 
the military commanders more power; a general 
increase in the army, and changes in the or- 
ganization of the various corps. The pay of vhe 
officers was increased during the year, a new field 
uniform was adopted, and the number of ex- 
emptions from service was decreased. A large 
supply of new field artillery material was pur- 
chased from Krupp, and a volunteer cyclist and 
automobile corps was organized to assist in the 
national defence. 

Navy. The effective navy in 1908 consisted 
of 14 first class battleships, aggregating 180,- 
090 tons; 2 second class battleships, 19,500 tons; 
7 armored cruisers, 49,730 tons; 13 protected 
small cruisers, 34,400 tons; 9 gunboats, 6,740 
tons; 13 destroyers, 4480 tons; 118 torpedo 
boats, 14,920 tons. Total, 176 ships, of 309,860 
tons, besides 4 submarines. The crews num- 
bered 29,000. The increase in 1907 was 19,540 
tons. There were in construction 4 battleships, 
of 54,000 tons, and 4 armored cruisers, of 39,- 
200 tons. The grand autumn maneuvres were 
of much greater importance than those of pre- 
vious years, owing to the principles involved. 
The general idea comprised: First, an invasion 
by sea; next, a disembarkation of troops; finally, 
a series of land operations. Powders are being 
develo which are more stable, and cause less 
corrosion. Captain Monni, Royal Italian Navy, 
claimed that the carbonic acid gas produced 
by the explosion of the powder takes from the 
steel of the gun the carbon necessary to form 
carbonic acid, thereby giving rise to corrosion. 
He proposes, therefore, to supply the necessary 
carbon by adding charcoal to smokeless powder 
during its manufacture. The resulting powder 
burns at a much lower temperature; and a small 
increase in the weight of the charge is necessary. 

GOVERNMENT. King Vittorio Emanuele, born 
Nov. 11, 1869, succeeded his father on July 29, 
1900. The cabinet at the end of 1908 included 
G. Giolitti, Premier and Minister of Interior; 
T. Tittoni, Foreign Affairs; V. E. Orlando, Jus- 
tice and Ecclesiastical Affairs; P. Lacava, 
Finance; P. Carcano, Treasury; S. Casana, War; 
Admiral Carlo Mirabello, Navy; L. Rava, Pub- 
lic Instruction; P. Bertolini, Public Works: F. 
Cocco-Ortu, Agriculture, Industry, and Com- 
merce; Dr. C. Schanzer, Posts and Telegraphs. 
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HIsTorY. 

THe MrnisTry. The Giolitti Ministry con- 
tinued in office throughout the year 1908. In 
December, 1907, Signor Casana, though a civilian, 
was appointed Minister of War, the office having 
hitherto been filled by military men. The Cham- 
ber had shown itself unwilling to grant the 
moneys demanded by a military minister, believ- 
ing that no account was taken in these demands 
of financial considerations but only of the mil- 
itary aspects of the case. Hence it was neces- 
sary to depart from precedent and select a 
civilian. Under Signor Casana the Army bill 
was put through in the course of the session, 
and the extraordinary supplies required for fron- 
tier fortifications were duly vo Ex-Minister 
Nasi, against whom charges of corruption had 
caused much scandal in 1907, was found guilty 
by the Senate of the least serious charge that 
had been brought up against him, namely, pecu- 
lation, and was condemned (Feb. 24) to eleven 
months’ imprisonment, and _ four-and-a-half 
years’ interdiction from holding office. There 
was much popular sympathy with him. He 
had admittedly used the public funds, but for his 
political advancement and not for private ends, 
and public opinion in Italy was not censorious 
in the matter, as appeared later in the year 
when in July he was re-elected Deputy for 
Trapani by a large majority, his programme 
being “Home Rule for Sicily.” 

THE STRIKE IN PARMA. arian agitation 
caused an agricultural strike which was de- 
clared on May Day, involving, it was said, some 
40,000 workmen. Both sides claimed successes, 
but both suffered severely from suspension of 
work. In June, largely owing to the efforts of 
the Church, arrangements were made for a meet- 
ing between the Agrarian Association, repre- 
senting the landowners, and the Representatives 
of the Chamber of Labor for a discussion of 
terms of settlement. Toward the end of June 
some rioting occurred, but in the following 
month the strike died out from lack of 
funds. Meanwhile the working-classes had suf- 
fered severely. The Socialists who are strong 
among the agricultural workers of northern 
Italy, were the leading spirits in the Parma 
strike. 

FoREIGN AFFAIRS. For an account of the 
fighting with the Abyssinians in the Benadir 
hinterland and the subsequent convention with 
Abyssinia, see ARYSSINIA. The fighting in 
Benadir came up for discussion in the Chamber 
and led to an inquiry as to the colonial policy. 
The explanation of the government’s course by 
Signor ‘littoni, Foreign Minister, was received 
with approval. Early in the year relations with 
Turkey became strained in consequence of the 
Porte’s refusal to allow Italian post offices at 
Constantinople, Salonica, and elsewhere, in spite 
of treaty obligations. Italy also complained 
of obstacles that were placed in the way of her 
Tripoli coasting trade. The Italian fleet was 
mobilized at Gaeta on April 19, and thereupon 
the Porte agreed to Italy’s demands on both 
these points. Signor Tittoni defined the govern- 
ment’s attitude toward the matter of the Bal- 
kan railway (See BALKAN QUESTION) and con- 
vineed the Chamber that the ministry fully un- 
derstood the question and would afford ample 
protection to Italian interests. As to Austria’s 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, he ad- 
mitted in the course of a debate in the first 
week in December that it was a matter that 
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concerned the signatories of the Treaty of Ber- 
lin. (See AusTRIA-HUNGARY, concluding para- 
graph.) On Mar. 23, tae German Emperor and 
Empress visited the King and Queen of Italy. 
THE SCHOOL QUESTION IN PARLIAMENT. The 
question of religious instruction in schools gave 
rise to one of the important debates of the Parli- 
amentary session. Signor Bissolati, a prominent 
Socialist deputy, brought in a motion for the 
secularization of the primary schools, excluding 


religious instruction in any form. By the Cas-. 


sati law of 1859 religious instruction was re- 
quired in the primary schools and parents who 
did not wish their children to receive it were 
obliged to prove that they received it at home. 
This law, however, was not applied in all the 
provinces, and in some it was not even pro- 
mulgated. In 1870 a ministerial circular pre- 
scribed obligatory religious teaching in the pri- 
mary schools of the communes, but only on 
condition that a certain number of parents de- 
manded it. But the matter was left uncertain. 
On one occasion the Chamber voted that the 
communes might withhold religious instruction, 
and the law of 1877, modifying the Cassati law, 
did not mention religion among the obligatory 
subjects. 

An unsettled point was whether the munici- 
pal authorities could refuse religious instruc- 
tion when the parents demanded it. Opinions 
differed and the government was asked for a 
definite ruling. It finally decided that religious 
teaching should not be given except on de- 
mand of the parents and on approval of the 
municipal authorities, but if the majority of 
the Council disapproved, the parents were to 
have the right to have religious instruction giv- 
en to their children by duly qualified teachers 
paid by themselves. The question assumed im- 
portance in party politics. Already in the pre- 
ceding elections the Catholics had shown a ten- 
dency to unite against the extremists, especially 
against the Socialists. On the present issue 
they joined with the Conservatives in bringing 
evidence that the people were opposed to the 
suppression of religious instruction and that 
on the contrary they wished it generally en- 
forced. Petitions with thousands of signatures 
were received from regions in which the Cas- 
sati law had never been promulgated. Depu- 
ties were asked to vote against both the Bis- 
solati measure and the government’s solution. 
On the other hand, the Socialists bestirred them- 
selves in the name of freedom of conscience for 
the secularization of instruction. ‘lheir aim 
appeared to be the alignment of all the anti- 
clerical forces and ultimately the formation 
of an anti-clerical bloc, consisting of the hither- 
to discordant groups of the extreme Left. This. 
it was pointed out, would unite the Republicans 
and the Radicals and withdraw supporters of 
the ministry by appealing to their anti-clerical 
principles. 

The spirit of such a programme, however, was 
alien to the tendency of Italian politics, and 
the ministry won an easy victory. Signor Gio- 
litti declared his opposition to a policy which 
iooked to the formation of an anti-clerical party 
with political persecution as its object, and 
adverted to its inconsistency with the customary 
tolerance of Italians in religious matters. Sig- 
nor Rava, Minister of Public Instruction, demon- 
strated the liberality of the government’s pro- 
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posal which left the pupils free, and did not 
compel them to receive teaching of which their 
parents disapproved. Nor were teachers re- 
quired to give instruction that did not accord 
with their beliefs. Moreover, it left the com- 
munes free to decide the question as they chose 
and spared them a source of endless quarrel and 
debate in the administration of education. The 
Chamber rejected the Bissolati motion by a 
majority of over 150. The Catholics voted 
against it and also against the order of the 
day which would have signified approval of 
the government's solution. 

OTHER EveNTs. Toward the end of May, the 
Woman’s Congress began its session in Rome, 
the first meeting ever held in Italy. The Queen 
attended the opening meeting. Much comment 
in the newspapers was caused by an assault on 
some Scottish students near Rome in April. The 
trial was held at Arica and the verdict rendered 
on Oct. 2] found four of the aecused guilty 
and sentenced them to six years’ imprisonment. 
The Institute of Agriculture was opened by the 
King on May 23. The Papal decree reorgan- 
izing the Roman Curia and the Congregations 
went into effect June 1. Among other changes, 
it deprived the Congregations of the Propag- 
anda of jurisdiction over Great Britain, Canada, 
the Netherlands, and the United States. For 
the great earthquake which visited Sicily and 
Calabria on Dec. 28, see EARTHQUAKES. 


IVORY COAST. A French colony in West 
Africa. Its area is estimated at 120,000 square 
miles, and its population at 1,955,000. The 
seat of administration is at Bingerville, form- 
erly called Adjamé. The agricultural products 
are maize, plantains, bananas, pineapples, and 
other fruits. Coffee culture has been success- 
fully introduced. The forests furnish .mahog- 
any, cocoanuts, palm oil, and rubber. Gold 
mining is assuming importance. In 1907 the 
imports and exports were valued at 12,103,616 
and 10,243,816 francs respectively, the trade 
with France amounting to 2,925,000 francs of 
imports and 3,201,000 francs of exports. The 
exports are mainly rubber, palm-oil, and ma- 
hogany. The ports are visited by French, Brit- 
ish, German, and Belgian ships. <A railway is 
being constructed from Abijean inland; in 1908 
it was 51 miles long. Telegraph lines connect 
the principal towns and extend to adjoining 
colonies. The administration is in the hands of 
a Lieutenant-Governor, who is under the Gov- 
ernor-General of French West Africa (q. v.). 


JACKSON, Henry. An American soldier, 
died on Dec. 9, 1908. He was born in Canter- 
bury, England, on May 31, 1837, and obtained 
& commission in the British Army which he 
resigned in 1863 to come to America, where 
he enlisted as a private in the Federal army, 
was commissioned second lieutenant o1 volun- 
teers in 1865 and first lieutenant the same 
Year, was mustered out in 1866, and commis- 
‘sioned second lieutenant of cavalry in the regular 
army. He became first lieutenant in 1867, 
Captain in 1876, major in 1896, lieutenant- 
colonel in 1900 and colonel in 1901, retiring the 
Same year. He was made brigadier general on 
‘the retired list in 1904 for Civil War service. 

JAMAICA. A British island in the West In- 
dies. Area, exclusive of its dependencies, 4,207 
‘square miles; population (1907), 830,261, most- 
ly negroes, mulattoes, Chinese, and East Indians. 
Kingston, the capital, had 46,542 inhabitants in 
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1891. The principal products and exports are 
bananas, which constitute about one-half the ex- 
port, oranges, ginger, pimento, coffee, cacao, 
cocoanuts, sugar and rum, cotton, tobacco, and 
tea. The sugar output in 1907-8 was 13,000 
tons; in 1908-9, 12,000 tons. The cotton pro- 
duction in 1907-8 was 6,250 pounds, against 19,- 
080 pounds in 1906-7, and 88,133 pounds in 
1905-6. The export of ginger in 1907-8 was 
about 1,400,000 pounds, the United States and 
Great Britain taking about 600,000 pounds each. 
The imports and exports in 1907-8 were valued 
at £2,914,013 and £2,376,202 respectively. The 
trade is chiefly with the United States, followed 
by Great Britain. There are 185 miles of rail- 
way and 889 miles of telegraph line. In 1907-8 
the revenue was £1,021,937; the expenditure, 
£937,204; and the public debt, £3,736,690. The 
military garrison in 1907-8 was 1,061, besides the 
local forces. Attached to Jamaica are the Turks 
and Caicos Islands (q. v.), and the Cayman 
Islands. The latter have an area of 225 square 
miles and a population of 6,000. The Governor 
in 1908 was Sir Sydney Olivier. 

Severe shocks of earthquake occurred on the 
morning of Jan. 3, 1908, at Savannah la Mar, 
and on the morning of the following day at 
Brownstown. Considerable damage was reported 
from Kingston and other places on the south 
shore. The Legislative Council was opened hy 
the Governor in January. He referred to the 
fact that Kingston had been virtually rebuilt, 
and declared that it owed this quick recovery 
chiefly to those who had contributed to the re- 
lief fund. The year began with excellent finan- 
cial prospects, and with a larger cash balance 
than at any time in recent years. In March the 
Council appropriated £100,000 as the first instal- 
ment of the insurance fund against future disas- 
ters. In December the policy holders who suf- 
fered from the earthquake and tire of the pre- 
vious year held a meeting and unanimously de- 
cided to accept 85 per cent. of the face value of 
their policies, besides legal costs, which the 1n- 
surance companies were understood to be willing 
to pay. The amount involved was fully £1,000,- 
000. 

JANSSEN, Perer. A German: painter of 
historical subjects, died on Feb. 20, 1908. He 
was born at Disseldorf, in 1844; learned the 
rudiments of art from his father, who was an 
engraver, and subsequently studied under Sohn 
and Bendemann at the Academy in his home 
town. In 1872 he executed a mural painting, 
“The Colonization of the Baltic Coast,” for the 
Exchange at Bremen, which attracted widespread 
attention. He became professor at the Ditissel- 
dorf Academy in 1877 (director in 1695), and 
was elected a member of the Berlin Academy in 
1885. Other notable mural paintings by him are 
the “Seven Momentous Episodes in the History 
of Erfurt” (1882), in the Town Hall at Erfurt, 
and “Human Life,” “Imagination,” “Beauty,” 
and “Nature,” in the Diisseldorf Academy. He 
also devoted considerable attention to oil paint- 
ing. His “Walther Dodde and the Peasants of 
Berg” (now in the Ditsseldorf Gallery) won the 
great gold medal in Berlin in 1893. The most 
notable example of his work in the United States 
is ““Peter Denying Christ,” in the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, at Philadelphia 

JAPAN. An insular empire of eastern Asia, 
consisting of Japan proper, Formosa (q. v.), the 
southern half of Sakhalin (q. v.), the protector- 
ate of Korea (q. v.), and the lease of Kwantung 
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(q. v.). The area of Japan proper 15 147,651 
square miles. In 1903 the population numbered 
46,732,876 (23,601,640 males and 23,131,236 fe- 
males); in 1907 it was estimated at about 49,- 
268,000. The number of foreigners at the end 
of 1906 was 19,129 (12,463 Chinese, 2181 British, 
1,657 Americans, 686 Germans, 540 French, 254 
Koreans, 231 Russians, 196 Portuguese, etc). 
The population of the principal cities in 1903 
was: Tokio, the capital, 1,818,655 (1906, 2,063,- 
828); Osaka, 995,945; Kioto, 380,568; Yoko- 
hama, 326,035; Nagoya, 288,639; Kobé, 285,- 
002; Nagasaki, 152,293 (1907, 173,118); Hiro- 
shima, 121,196; Sendai, 100,237. The popula- 
tion of Tokio increased 40 per cent. during the 
decade 1897-1906. The number of Ainos in Yezo, 
or Hokkaido, at the end of 1906, was 17,113. The 
immigration of Japanese into Hokkaido in 1906 
was 66,793; their emigration from Hokkaido, 
10,092. 

FISHERIES. About one-tenth of the population 
is dependent for its livelihood on the fisheries. 
In 1908 the fishing fleet consisted of 74 steamers, 
559 sailing vessels of European type, and 426,429 
sailing vessels of native type. The number of 
vessels lost during the year was 949, and the 
number of lives lost was 1,230. The value of the 
catch in 1906 was $27,227,574; of other sea prod- 
ucts, such as fish oil, fish manure, shark fins, 
etc., $16,704,554; of seals and sea otters taken 
by pelagic fishing vessels, $12,450,000; giving a 
total value of $56,382,128. There are about 20 
whaling steamers. The number of whales cap- 
tured in Japanese waters in 1907 was 806, 
against 268 in 1906, besides some 400 whales in 
Korean waters. The whaling industry has de- 
veloped almost altogether since the Russo-Jap- 
anese war. The Hokkaido salmon fisheries have 
declined from about 120,000 koku (1 koku = 
5.1 bushels) in 1888 to about 38,000 koku in 
1907. Government hatcheries are to be estab- 
lished to remedy this condition. 

MINING. The principal mineral products, in 
the order of their annual values, are coal, cop- 
per, petroleum, gold, silver, and iron. The out- 
put of coal in 1907 was 13,716,488 tons, of which 
11,126,438 tons, or nearly 81 per cent., was mined 
on the island of Kiushiu. The bulk of the re- 
mainder came from Hokkaido. The copper pro- 
duction in 1906 was valued at 25,751,541 yen (1 
yen = 49.8 cents). The production of pig lead 
in 1907 was 5,090,246 kin (1 kin = 1.323 Ib.). 
The greater portion of the petroleum is ob- 
tained in the province of Echigo; in 1907 the 
production was about 470,000 barrels. This quan- 
_ tity is insufficient for domestic needs, and about 
$7,500,000 worth has to be imported annually. 
The two largest petroleum companies in the 
Echigo province are the Japan and Takarada 
companies. The latter was established in 1893 
with a capital of 15,000 yen, which increased 
through accumulation of profits and the absorp- 
tion of 127 petty companies and guilds to 11,- 
650,000 yen in 1908. The average rate of divi- 
dend for 16 years is stated to have been 36.4 
per cent. 

Forestry. Forests occupy 60 per cent. of the 
total area, or 55,000,000 acres, of which about 
30,000,000 belong to the State, 5,000,000 to the 
Imperial household, and the rest to private per- 
sons or local corporations. The income from the 
State forests was estimated at nearly i3,000,000 
yen in 1908-9, against 3,500,000 yen four years 
ago. In 1907 a law was adopted empowering the 
administrative authorities to take steps for the 
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preservation of forests, their replanting, and 
profitable working. In the past considerable 
grants of forest land were made from the holdings 
of the Imperial family to members of the new no- 
bility, and from time to time the demand has 
been made that the State part with some of its 
forests and dispose of them to private persons. 
AGRICULTURE. Six-tenths of the people are en- 
gaged in agriculture. Owing to the mountainous 
nature of the country, only about one-sixth of the 
total area is under cultivation, and individual 
holdings are mostly small, varying from one- 
half to ten acres. The implements are usually 
small and primitive, the irregularity and smuall 
size of the fields preventing the use of large 
machinery. Irrigation is carried on extensively, 
mostly by canals. The irrigation works are built 
by associations, and are under the control of a 
county or village official. The principal crops 
are rice and barley. In 1907 the rice crop was 
49,U52,065 koku (1 koku=5,118 bushels); the 
estimate for 1908 was 53,536,412 koku—the high- 
est in ten years. The increase is attributed not to 
exceptionally favorable climatic conditions, but to 
the extension of the area, due to higher prices. The 
barley crop in 1907 was 22,167,486 koku, against 
20,365,445 in 1906. The area under wheat in 
1906 was 1,085,839 acres, and the production, 
24,699,440 bushels. The wheat production is not 
sufficient for the needs of the population, and 
there were imported in 1907 119,334,468 pounds 
of wheat and 162,729,996 pounds of wheat flour. 
Other important agricultural products, with their 
output in 1906, are, in bushels: Soy beans, 17,- 
655,973; small red beans, 4,449,408; Italian mil- 
let, 11,478,386; millet, 18,006,247; buckwheat 5,- 
970,319. The following are in pounds: Potatoes, 
1,123,413,350; sweet potatoes, 6,304,297,620; 
radishes, the principal vegetable consumed in the 
country, 5,244,950,658; carrots, 196,574,083; 
burdock, 276,516,818; bamboo sprouts, 115,477,- 
963; ginger, 48,770,327; cotton seed, 13,270,985; 
hemp, 22,127,924; leaf indigo, 58,804,502; leaf 
tobacco, 97,165,741; sugar cane, 1,455,043,119; 
paper mulberry (dried bark), 68,797,266; mit- 
sumata (dried bark), 465,599,833; vegetable 
wax, 97,146,002; rush for matting, 92,635,059; 
dried menthol leaf, 20,774,156; peaches, 49,291,- 
672; pears, 114,968,085; persimmons, 383,118,- 
953; apples, 46,945,305; grapes, 20,467,495; or- 
anges, 410,334,874; tea, 58,362,758. Tea, rice, 
and camphor are the only important agricultural 
exports. The area of tea plantations in 1907 was 
125,727 acres. The export of tea in 1907 was 39,- 
071,096 pounds—a decrease of 1,644,814 pounds 
from 1906. The camphor trade is a government 
monopoly. In the first eight months of 1908 the 
export of camphor was 1,938,000 pounds, valued 
at $844,500, against 3,236,667 pounds, valued at 
$2,030,000, in the same period in 1907. The fall 
in the price of camphor, as well as in the foreign 
demand for the Japanese product, is ascribed to 
the introduction of German artificial camphor 
and the entrance of China, Ceylon, and the Malay 
Peninsula into the market as competitors of 
Japan. The export of silk in 1907 was 9,273,000 
eatties (1 catty = 1.32 lbs.), valued at 116,- 
429,000 yen; in 1908 down to Dec. 14, 9,958,000 
catties, valued at 100,743,000 yen. 
MANUFACTURES. In 1908 there were in Japan 
1,550,929 cotton spindles, consuming during the 
year 878,178 bales of cotton, against 1,274,000 
spindles and a consumption of 700,000 bales in 
1900. In the spring of 1908 the condition of the 
cotton-spinning industry was very discouraging, 
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particularly.since the increased capacity for pro- 
duction planned during the boom was becoming 
available just at the time when the supply of 
yarn exceeded the demand. The mill owners re- 
duced production by 27% per cent. for three 
‘months beginning with May 1; nevertheless they 
had large stores of unsalable yarn on hand. 
The Kanegafuchi and Fuji companies, whose last 
dividends were 22 and 25 per cent respectively, 
were expected to reduce their dividends to 10 per 
cent. Japanese mill owners ascribed the depres- 
sion to the loss of a large part of the Chinese 
trade. According to them the sale of Japanese 
yarns in China fell from 277,135 bales in 1903 to 
190,868 bales in 1907, while those of Indian 
yarns increased from 626,970 to 631,298 bales, 
and those of Chinese yarns increased from 170,- 
000 to 321,675 bales. The comparison should, 
however, have been made with 1906—a year of 
prosperity, and according to the Chinese official 
returns, the imports of Japanese yarns in 1907 
fell off by only 90,000 piculs, against a falling off 
in imports of Indian yarns of 200,000 piculs. (See 
CHINA, Commerce.) The imports of Japanese 
plain cotton fabrics into China in 1907 even 
showed an increase, having been 840,401 pieces, 
against 733,436 pieces in 1906. 

Reduced production was also decided on, about 
the same time, by the three sugar refining com- 
panies of Japan. An agreement was signed, 
whereby the total annual production for domestic 
consumption was reduced to 225.000 bags (155,- 
000 being assigned to the Dai Nihon Company, 
45,000 to the Yokohama Company, and 25,000 to 
the Kobé Company), and a common office was es- 
tablished for fixing prices and making sales, 
though deliveries will be made direct from the 
refineries. The production for export was not 
limited. 

Overproduction is also reported from the flour 
milling industry. Before the Russian War the 
domestic mills using machinery turned out an- 
nually about 1,500,000 sacks of flour. After the 
war the government raised the duty on flour to 
30 per cent., while leaving the duty on wheat at 
15 per cent. The result was that the industrial 
boom brought a number of large flour mills into 
existence, and the production was increased to 
8,367,000 sacks. Adding the 2,300,000 sacks 
turned out annually by the old-fashioued water 
mills, there is an annual production of 10,700,- 
000 sacks. The domestic consumption, on the 
other hand, is reckoned at 8,000,000 sacks, thus 
leaving an oversupply of 2,700,000 sacks. The 
mill owners contend that they cannot use the 
surplus for export, unless the government should 
give them a rebate of the duty on wheat. 

The Wakamatsu iron foundry, a government 
enterprise, has been turning out pig iron since 
1901, the iron ore coming from the Ta-veh mines, 
China (q. v.). At present the output of pig iron 
is about 130,000 tons annually, and recent im- 
provements and extensions have enabled the 
works to turn out rails, bar iron, locomotives, 
heavy guns for the army and navy, and materials 
for warships and other vessels. Owing, however, 
to the general business depression, work was 
greatly reduced in 1908. At the same time the 
‘government could not dismiss any of the 8,000 
operatives, as they have been trained during a 
period of seven or eight years, and their skill 
represents an asset. According to a statement of 
the superintendent of the works, made in the 
early part of 1908, the foundry cannot at present 
produce iron as cheaply as it may be bought from 
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foreign countries, owing to the high price of coal 
and the fact that the ore has to be imported. The 
only hope, so far as he could see, lay in taritf 
revision, which would be possible in 1911. 

The shipbuilding industry showed consider- 
able growbth in 1907 an din 1908 Japan was the 
only important shipbuilding country to have 1n- 
creased the tonnage under construction. On 
Sept. 30, 1908, the shipbuilding on hand was 
97,580 gross tons, against 80,800 tons on the 
same date in 1907. 

The capital invested in new enterprises and in 
extensions of old enterprises, from June, 1905, to 
May, 1908, is shown in the following table by 
groups of industries, in yen: 


Capital of | bytension 

eet of capital 

terpriser 
Banking 57,640,000 102,532,000 
Spinning ............ 37,603,000 52,605,000 
Electric 138,580,000 39,760,000 
Mining oss 3c60sNe44% 92,720,000 20,000,000 
Marine products ..... 33,125,000 1,760,000 
Railroads .......c..0.. 348,804,000 119,469,000 
Manufacturing ...... 382,181,000 127,262,000 
Navigating ......... ai 44,000,000 14,900,000 
Insurance ........... 41,600,000 21,250,000 
Commerce and others 157,653,000 16,453,000 


Of this total, over 937,000,000 yen were in- 
vested in 1906 and nearly 675,000,000 in 1907. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE. The imports and exports 
(merchandise only) of Japan in 1907 amounted 
to 494,467,000 and 432,413,000 yen resncctively ; 
in 1908 (preliminary returns), 435,687,000 and 
376,796,000 respectively. The imports and ex- 
ports of the precious metals in 1907 were 8,- 
256,503 and 18,759,285 yen respectively. The 
principal imports in 1907 were, in yen: Cotton, 
115,642,000; rice, 30,931,000; oil and bean cakes, 
21,042,000; iron manufactures, 20,910; sugar, 
19,865,000; cotton goods, 15,540,000; wool, 14,- 
353; petroleum, 14,325,000; iron, 14,047,000; 
woolen goods, 10,934,000; beans, 10,026,000; 
wheat and wheat flour, 9,882,000; sulphate of 
ammonia, 8,227,000; indigo, 5,877,000; ma- 
chinery, 5,736,000. The principal exports in 
1907 were, in yen: Silk, 116,889,000; silk goods, 
34,647,000; cotton yarns, 30,343,000; copper, 
29,263,000; coal, 19,053,000; cotton manufac- 
tures, 14,490,000; tea, 11,756,000; matches, 9,- 
44,000; pottery, 7,216,000; silk floss, 6,243,000; 
matting, 5,743,000; camphor, 5,027,000. The 
trade with the principal countries of origin and 
destination in 1907 was as follows, in yen: 


From and to Imports Exports 
Great Britain .......cc00. 116,245,000 | 22,443,000 
France ... 7,025,000 | 42,633,000 
GeEPMANY 6. ivsesaenes eevee’ 47,668,000 | 11,256,000 
Other European countries 24,275,000 | 18,134,000 
WOTOR. aise iowa ase 16,372,000 | 32,792,000 
CHINAS sicasavess usa aueewa ss 67,992,000 |106,020,000 
Hongkong .........cccecee 821,000 | 24,385,000 
French Indo-China ....... 8,663,000 250,000 
Dutch East Indies ...... 22,039,000 2,261,000 
British East Indies ...... 74,593,000 | 13,088,000 
Other Asiatic countries... 9,616,000 | 12,971,000 
United States ........s00. 80,697,000 {131,101,000 
Other countries ........0. 18,461,000 | 15,179,000 

Direct Japanese exports to Russia amounted 


to only some 2,000,000 yen, but Japanese papers 
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state that exports via Great Britain, France,’ (or 444) in the active army reserve (Yobi), with 


and Germany amounted to 60,944,000 yen. 

COMMUNICATIONS. The number of ships en- 
tered in the foreign trade in 1907 was 15,831, of 
20,336,695 tons. Of the tonnage, 8,867,436 
was Japanese, 6,279,357 British, and 1,851,468 
German. The merchant marine on Jan. 1, 1908, 
consisted of 2,139 steamers, of 1,115,880 tons; 
4,728 modern sailing vessels, of 365,559 tons; and 
20,263 native boats and junks, of 2,497,571 
tons. The annual subsidies to the merchant ma- 
rine to the end of 1909 amount to 13,190,695 yen. 
The total length of railway on March 31, 1907, 
was 4,805 miles, of w..1ch 3,114 miles belonged to 
the State and 1,691 miles to companies. The State 
lines showed during the year ended March 3&1, 
1907, a net profit of 17,230,716 yen after paying 
working expenses; private lines, 21,166,602 yen. 
It is the government’s policy to extend and im- 
prove the State railways so far as possible. ‘The 
assignments in the budget for this purpose have 
been as follows: 1904-5, 8,900,000 yen; 1905-6, 
1,820,000; 1906-7, 10,260,000; 1907-8, 29,593,- 
000; 1908-9, 33,090,000; 1909-10, 30,180,000. The 
length of telegraph line in 1907 was 21,441 miles. 

Banks. The business depression which started 
in the latter part of 1907 was clearly reflected in 
the rapid contraction of the money deposited in 
the banks. In Jan., 1908, there were 2,140 banks 
and their branches throughout the empire, and 
the sums deposited in them amounted to 1,656,- 
390,000 yen—a reduction of 64 million yen from 
Dec., 1907, and 160 million yen from Nov., 1907. 
On the other hand, the post office savings banks 
showed the usual increase in their deposits, which 
stood at 100,163,069 yen in June, 1908, inst 
80,783,195 in 1907, 58,560,428 in 1906, 45,869,- 
225 in 1905, 34,140,826 in 1904, and 30,742,028 
in 1903. 

FINANCE. The revenue and expenditures in the 
fiscal year 1906-7, ending March 31, were 514,- 
852,318 and 463,875,135 yen respectively. For 
1907-8 the budget estimates were 616,455,343 and 
616,441,047 yen respectively, and for 1908-9 they 
balanced at 619,797,671. The principal estimates 
of revenue for 1908-9 were, in yen: Land tax, 
85,718,594; income tax, 27,571,513; licenses, 21,- 
854,307; excise taxes, 113,199,064; customs du- 
ties, 41,410,920; other taxes, 9,852,385; stamps, 
20,374,582; income from State enterprises and 
domains, 144,281,223 (posts and telegraphs, 38,- 
585,597; forests, 12,963,854; monopolies, 52,978,- 
553; railways, 37,054,470) ; total ordinary reve- 
nue, 475,737,999; extraordinary revenue, 144,- 
059,672. The principal estimates of expenditure 
for 1908-9 were, in yen: Civil list, 3.000,000; 
public debt, 176,839,532; army, 107,416,773; 
navy, 80,961,592; public instruction, 6,013,351; 
justice, 11,623,273; agriculture and commerce, 
17,489,187; communications, 85,036,874. The 
public debt stood on March 31, 1908, at 2,276,- 
346,452 yen, consisting of 1.110,645,228 yen for 
the internal debt and 1,165,701,224 yen for the 
external debt. 

ARMY. Military service is universal and com- 
pulsory, liability commencing at 17, actual ser- 
vice at 20, and ending at 40 years of age. All 
those capable of bearing arms are divided into 
two classes, known as the “absolutely fit” and 
the “fit,” the annual contingent fixed by Imperial 
decree for the active army being selected entire- 
ly from the “absolutely fit” by drawing lots. 
The period of service is divided as follows: 2 
years for infantry, and 3 for other arms, in the 
first line of active army (Geneki); 514 years 


60-day periods of training; 10 years in the sec- 
ond line (Kobi), corresponding to the German 
Landwehr, with two 60-day training periods; 
2% years in the territorial or home defense 
army (Kokumin), corresponding to the German 
Landstrum, which completes their 20 vears’ ser- 
vice. The supplementary (Ersatz) reserve for 
making good the waste of war is called the Hoju, 
and consists of the “absolutely fit” not required 
by the annual contingent tor the first line, and 
of as many of the “fit” as are needed to make 
up the authorized strength. 

The reérganization under the law of 1907 was 
proceeding satisfactorily, and the scheme was to 
be completed in 20 years. The division is the 
highest unit in the army, and there are 18 line 
and 1 guard divisions in service, in addition to 
a considerable number of independent troops, 
such as 2 brigades cavalry, 3 brigades field ar- 
tillery, 3 battalions mountain artillery, 6 regi- 
ments of heavy artillery, 1 brigade communica- 
tions troons, 1 regiment railway troops, 1 tele- 
graph battalion, ete. 

The annual contingent for the active army 
varies greatly; it was 17,000 men in i888 and 
120,000 in 1906, this latter contingent entering 
the service in December, 1907, and having been 
mobilized in 1908. The number of men reaching 
the age of 20 in 1907 was 520,000, wuich were 
assigned as follows: 120,000 for the Geneki, 
62,000 for the Hoju, 104,000 for the second part 
of the Kokumin, 52,000 excused for family or 
professional reasons, and 182,000 exemptions. A 
résume of the military forces gives the following 
figures: Fully instructed men, 1,638,000; of 
whom 742,800 belong to the active army and its 
reserve, 780,000 to the reserve army (Kobi), and 
115,200 to the Kokumin, Ist part: partly in- 
structed men 846,300; reserve strength of men 
available but not instructed, about 3,000,000. 
The actual number of men with the colors in 
1908 was about 220,000, and this army when sent 
into the field for active service would number 
570,000. Constant improvements were being 
made in material and training, there having been 
no respite after the war with Russia. The Japa- 
nese in 1908 adopted a new fuse for the field 
gun; began the issue of the Arisaka rifle to the 
troops; completed arrangements to construct all 
war material in home factories; and held im- 
portant maneuvres, which were characterized by 
exact and precise reconnaissance of the hostile 
positions, skilful choice of defensive positions, 
handling of reserves, and use of machine guns. 

Navy. In 1908 the navy consisted of 18 first 
class battleships, aggregating 194,110 tons; 2 
second class battleships, 17,150 tons; 2 armored 
coast defense vessels, 8,400 tons; 14 armored 
cruisers, 142,000 tons; 3 protected large cruis- 
ers, 18,370 tons; 18 protected small cruisers, 54,- 
230 tons; 7 unprotected small cruisers, 11,050 
tons; 54 destroyers, 20,568 tons; 18 torpedo 
boats, 2,700 tons. Total 131 ships, of 468,578 
tons, besides 7 submarines. The crews numbered 
39,712. The increase in tonnage in 1907 was 
44,098 tons. There were under construction 3 
battleships, of 60,800 tons, and 6 armored cruis- 
ers, of 95,800 tons, besides minor craft. The 
armament of the Aki and Satsuma _ was 
changed, in November, to 10-12”, 50 cal.; and 
24 R. F. guns, probably 10-6”, and 14-4.7”. It 
was previously believed that they were to have 
4-12”, and 12-10” guns. In the autumn man- 
cuvers, the fleet ‘was divided into three divi- 
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sions, the first representing a Japanese squad- 
ron; and the other two, attacking forces. The 
attacking forces had their base in the south 
of Formosa; and attempted to blockade the 
Sasebo naval station, and the Korean channel. 
Operations commenced about the middle of Octo- 
ber; and a decisive battle was to be fought off 
Sasebo on or about Nov. 15th. After the ex- 
ercises, the Emperor reviewed the whole fleet 
at Kobé. The total tonnage of the 144 units 
engaged was said to have been about 400,000. 

GOVERNMENT. The Emperor Mutsuhito, born 
Nov. 3, 1852, succeeded his father Feb. 13, 1867. 
The cabinet at the end of 1908 consisted of 
Premier and Finance Minister, Marquis Kat- 
sura; Foreign Affairs, Baron Komura; Interior, 
Baron Hirata; War, General Viscount Terauchi; 
Navy, Vice-Admiral Baron Saito; Justice, Vis- 
count Okabe; Education, G. Komatsubara; Agri- 
culture and Commerce, Baron Oura; Communi- 
eations, Karon Goto. 

HISToRY. 

The opening of the year 1908 found the 
foreign relations of Japan in a satisfactory con- 
dition. The alliance with Great Britain had 
been renewed. With France and Russia ententes 
had been established, in which the participat- 
ing Powers reciprocally guaranteed their ter- 
ritorial possessions in eastern Asia. In course 
of the year this chain of alliances and ententes, 
all aiming at the maintenance of the status quo 
in eastern Asia and the open door in China, was 
further strengthened by the agreement of the 
United States with Japan (for which see UNITED 
STaTEs, History). Other leading events in 
Japan’s foreign relations during 1908 were the 
controversies with China over the capture of 
the Japanese trading vessel Tatsu Maru, the 
consequent boycott of Japanese goods by Chinese 
merchants, and the proposed extension of the 
Chinese railway from Hsinmintun northwards to 
Fakumen; and the negotiations with the United 
States and Canada in regard to the regulation 
and restriction of Japanese emigration to these 
countries. The first three of these questions 
are treated under the history of CHINA, and the 
last two, respectively, under the history of the 
UNITED STATES and CANnaDA. The reception ac- 
corded by the Japanese government and people 
to the American fleet on its cruise around the 
world is also described under the history of the 
UNITED States. We shall therefore confine our- 
selves here to an account of the leading events 
in Japanese internal politics during 1908, ex- 
cepting, however the important statement con- 
cerning the Japanese government’s policy in 
respect of emigration, made to the Diet on Jan. 
28 by Count Hayashi, then Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

BARON HAYASHI ON EMIGRATION. The Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs began with the explan- 
ation that the danger had long been recognized 
of allowing Japanese laborers to flock in unre- 
stricted numbers to the American Continent 
in the face of the attitude of the labor unions. 
The emigration law of 1896, which gave the 
government full power to regulate labor emi- 
gration in the interests of the international 
relations of the Empire, was adopted in recog- 
nition of that danger. The government had 
accordingly issued regulations, but these had 
lately proven inadequate, as the emigrants, in 
violation of their passports giving them admis- 
sion to Hawaii, made these islands a stepping 
stone for passing to the United States. The lat- 
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ter adopted in March, 1907, legislation against 
the admission of Japanese emigrants coming via 
Hawaii, and the stream of emigrants was there- 
upon diverted to Canada. The Japanese consuls 
in Canada made numerous appeals to their gov- 
ernment to restrict the inflow, which would 
lead to complications with Canada, as well as 
to great suffering among the immigrants them- 
selves. After the Vancouver riot, with which the 
Canadian government dealt in a spirit most 
friendly to Japan, the former proposed to the 
Japanese government to negotiate a treaty for 
limiting labor emigration to her shores. The 
Japanese government replied that it could not 
possibly negotiate a treaty differentiating in- 
juriously against its own nationals. Neverthe- 
less Canada sent Mr. Lemieux to try to negotiate 
such a convention. This was declined, 
but the Canadian envoy received assurances from 
the Japanese government that it would con- 
tinue to exercise all functions delegated to it 
by law in this matter. It was thereupon agreed 
that no restriction whatever should be imposed 
on the following classes of emigrants, namely: 
travellers, merchants, and students; Japanese 
laborers who had their wives and families in 
Canada; laborers who had returned to Japan 
with the intention of going back to Canada; 
contract laborers, that is to say, men having 
fixed employment; Japanese subjects discharg- 
ing the duties of domestic servants and accom- 
panying their employers; and lastly, agricul- 
tural laborers. Obviously the only emigrants 
not included in the above categories were those 
who drifted into Canada without any resources 
of their own, on the chance of finding employ- 
ment. The Japanese government had been fre- 
quently urged by its own consuls to check the 
emigration of such men. As for the prohibition 
just imposed on the emigration of laborers to 
Hawaii, this was due to the fact that the number 
of Japanese laborers on those islands had come 
to be in excess of the local demand since their 
exodus to the United States and Canada had 
been checked. The Japanese in Hawaii had them- 
selves petitioned their government to impose this 
prohibition. 

FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES. The Russo-Japanese 
War had left to Japan a legacy of heavy taxes, 
which had to be continued in order to main- 
tain the army and navy on the new and much 
expanded basis. These taxes were not felt to 
be oppressive during the prosperity following 
immediately after the war. But with the setting 
in of the.commercial depression towards the end 
of 1907, the commercial classes began to raise 
their voices against the ever-increasing unpro- 
ductive expenditures and the consequent propos- 
als for new taxation. The presentation of the 
budget synopsis for the current year, as well as 
the following one, in the Lower House of the 
Diet on Jan. 16, 1908, precipitated a most 
violent opposition in the country, in the Diet, 
and even in the cabinet itself. According to 
the budget, the available revenue for the two 
years was expected to fall below the proposed 
expenditures by 40,000,000 yen, and the deficit 
was to be made good from new taxation. The 
dissensions in the cabinet resulted in the resig- 
nation of the Ministers of Finance and Commun- 
ications. Marquis Saionji tendered his resig- 
nation to the emperor, but it was refused. Meet- 
ings of protest were held in Tokio by delegates 
from the chambers of commerce throughout the 
country, in which lack of confidence was ex- 
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pressed in the Ministry, the Diet, and all ex- 
isting political parties, and the business elements 
were urged to set up their own candidates in 
the approaching general election, since not 
otherwise could their views obtain proper repre- 
sentation. The last meeting of the United 
Chambers of Commerce, held in Tokio on Feb. 
14, adopted a very strong resolution, unreserv- 
edly condemning the government, not only for 
having refused to abolish the salt monopoly and 
the taxes on textile manufactures and railway 
journeys, but also for having imposed further 
urdens on the people. The meeting declared 
itself against excessive armaments and unpro- 
ductive expenditures, and called on the Cham- 
bers of Commerce throughout the Empire to 
unite their strength in order to oust from the 
Lower House of the Diet all politicians who had 
voted for the government’s programme, and to 
replace them by men who would advocate sound, 
economic principles. 

Besides their opposition to the above-men- 
tioned three taxes, strong objections were also 
raised to the government’s proposal for a pro- 
gressive income tax, according to which the 
wealth of individuals would be taxed three or 
four times as much as that of corporations. This 
arrangement, it was said, would leave an open- 
ing for the escape of very rich men and would 
press most heavily on the middle classes and 
the landed interests. The demand of the com- 
mercial classes for greater economy in unproduc- 
tive expenditures also found expression in the 
early part of May in a representation made in 
the House of Representatives and signed by no 
less than 342 members, out of a total member- 
ship of 379, thus representing practically every 
shade of political opinion, in which the govern- 
ment was urged to remove the State railways 
from the general budget and place them under 
@ separate account, so that the profits derived 
from them might be devoted in their entirety to 
the development of the means of communica- 
tion which the country stood so much in need of. 

GENERAL ELECTION. In preparation for the 
general election to the House of Representatives, 
to be held on May 15, each of the three prin- 
oe political parties issued in the early part 
of April a manifesto to the electors. The Pro- 
gressists attacked the government on the ground 
that an equilibrium was not maintained between 
the resources of the nation and its unproduc- 
tive expenditures, and laid on it the blame for 
the lack of confidence manifested by foreign 
nations in Japan’s policy as regards the open 
door in Manchuria and Korea. ‘the Seiyu-kai, 
the most numerous party in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, from among whom the cabinet of 
Marquis Saionji was composed, retorted by 
charging the Progressists with lack of fixed 
principles, in view of the fact that in the 23rd 
session of the Diet. they had advocated a posi- 
tive policy and had endorsed large expendi- 
tures, whereas in the 24th session they assumed 
a negative demeanor and opposed even small 
expenditures. Their sole object, said the Seiyu- 
kai, was the overthrow of the Saionji cabinet. 
The manifesto of the Daido Club, the third 
party in the House of Representatives and gen- 
erally representing the views of the House of 
Peers, was chiefly apologetic in tone, denying the 
often heard accusation that it was a party with- 
out fixed principles and was acting merely in 
obedience to opportunist motives. About the 
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middle of April, the chief of the police bureau 
in the Home Department issued strict instruc- 
tions to the police. to check all forms of cor- 
ruption and bribery in the coming general elec- 
tion. A private bill had been introduced in 
the last session of the Diet, limiting the legiti- 
mate expenses of a candidate to 2000 yen in a 
rural constituency and 1000 yen in an urban one. 
The government opposed the bill, on the ground 
that the principle of expenditure in elections 
ought not to be recognized by law. Neverthe- 
less, the introduction of such a bill showed 
that the members were cognizant of the exist- 
ence of corrupt practices, and the chief of the 
police bureau was particularly severe on the 
“election brokers,” who make a business of col- . 
lecting promises to vote and selling them en bloc 
to candidates. 

The results of the election were as follows: 
The Seiyu-kai elected 189 members, a gain of 8 
over their strength in the last Diet. ‘the Pro- 
gressists elected 77, a loss of 12. The Daido 
Club elected 32, a loss of 96. The Yuko-kai 
elected 27, a loss of 10. The unattached, or 
Independents, numbered 53, against 14 in the 
last diet, a gain of 39. The two most promi- 
nent features of the result were, first, that for 
the first time since the establishment of the 
Diet, one party—the Seiyu-kai—elected an abso- 
lute majority of the members; and, secondly, 
the great increase in the number of members 
unattached to any of the existing political 
parties. On closer scrutiny, moreover, it was 
found that all existing parties had lost seats 
in the urban districts, their total loss of 20 
members in these districts corresponding to a 
gain of 20 in the ranks of the Independents, 
while in the rural districts the Seiyu-kai gained 
13. members, all the other parties lost—the 
Daido Club as many as 19—and the Indepen- 
dents gained 19. The uniform loss of the old 
parties in the urban constituencies and the cor- 
responding gain of the Independents thus showed 
that the agitation of the Chambers of Commerce 
against increased unproductive expenditures and 
taxation had borne fruit. Another notable fea- 
ture of the result was that only 159 old mem- 
bers were reélected, while 181 were wholly new 
men, and 29 had been members of earlier Diets. 
This feature also appears to indicate that the 
policy of the last Diet was generally unpopular. 

CHANGE OF CABINETS. The overwhelming tri- 
umph of the Seiyu-kai in the genera! election, 
the fact that for the first time a Japanese po- 
litical party controlled a majority of the Lower 
House of the Diet, inspired the friends of con- 
stitutional progress in Japan with new hopes. 
The Constitution gives the Emperor the author- 
ity to select his Cabinet, who are responsible only 
to him, and cabinets had been hitherto selected 
without reference to the composition of the 
elective branch of the Diet. This may be said 
to have been the unavoidable result of the fact 
that no party controlled a majority of the dele- 
gates. But now, it was thought, a change might 
be inaugurated, giving the House of Representa- 
tives greater control over legislation. The 
Yomsurt Shimbun, a newspaper regarded as a 
Seiyu-kai organ, gave expression to this view. 
Hitherto, it said, the right of “approval” to 
legislation vested in the Hduse of Representa- 
tives had been practically a dead letter, the de- 
cisions of the House having been always swayed 
by the “elder statesmen.” But the time had now 
come when a political party was strong enough to 
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assert itself against these external influences, and 
the nation was keenly watching to see wheth- 
er the Seiyu-kai would be equal to their great 
opportunity. The leaders of the Seiyu-kai, at a 
general meeting of the party held in Tokio on 
June 15 at which Marquis Saionji, the Premier, 
was present, spoke to the same effect, though 
with greater reserve. The gist of the speeches 
was that now, for the first time in the history of 
Japanese politics, one party had secured a work- 
ing majority in the Lower House, and the fact 
constituted unequivocal evidence of the confi- 
dence placed in the Seiyu-kai by the nation. 
Nevertheless, shortly after the results of the gen- 
eral election became known, rumors began to cir- 
culate of the instability of the Saionji Cabinet. 

These rumors received their verification on 
July 4, when it was announced that the Marquis 
Saionji had placed his resignation in the hands 
of the Emperor and had recommended Marquis 
Katsura as his successor. The official explana- 
tion given to the surprised and chagrined Seiyu- 
kai members of the resignation of their leader 
was the poor state of his health. Of ccurse, this 
explanation did not satisfy them, since the choice 
of their leader’s successor—not a member of 
their own party, but affiliated with the Daido 
Club—cle ly showed that the change was not 
due to personal reasons. But no other explana- 
tion could be elicited from their party leaders. 
The fact seems to have been that the “elder 
statesmen” and the opponents of constitutional 
party government were alarmed at the unpre- 
cedented electoral success of the Seiyu-kai and 
were resolved to avoid even the appearance of 
selecting a cabinet from among the majority party, 
thus preventing the establishment of a prece- 
dent. The disaffection of the commercial classes 
with the Saionji Cabinet was shrewdly utilized 
for the occasion, but that the change was dictat- 
ed by the “elder statesmen,” who feared that if 
the Seiyu-kai remained in power much longer 
they might become masters of the situation in 
the Upper House as well as in the Lower, was 
made manifest by the succession of events fol- 
lowing upon the Marquis Saionji’s resignation. 
In the first place the Emperor dispatched Mr. 
Hitaka to Seoul, the capital of Korea, to con- 
sult the Japanese Resident-General in Korea, 
Marquis Ito. From this mission Mr. Hitaka 
’ returned on July 11, and immediately presented 
his report to the Emperor. The latter thereupon 
despatched Prince Iwakura to consult with Prince 
Yamagata and the Marquises Inouye and Mat- 
sukata. At half-past eleven on the morning of 
the following day Prince Iwakura returned to 
the Imperial palace, and shortly after noon on 
the same day Marquis Katsura was summoned 
and given the Imperial command to form a min- 
istry. No sooner did Marquis Katsura receive 
the Imperial mandate than he proceeded to con- 
sult Prince Yamagata and Marquis Inouye, the 
Marquis Matsukata being then away from Tokio. 
On July 14 the names of the new Ministry were 
published, being identical with the list given 
above under Government, except that Viscount 
Terauchi temporarily took charge of the Foreign 
Office in the absence of Baron Komura from the 
country. Under the influence of their disap- 
pointment, some among the Seiyu-kai were at 
first for fighting the new cabinet. But more 
moderate counsels soon prevailed, and it was 
decided to judge every separate proposal on its 
merits. 
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FiIscaAL REForM. An important official decla- 
ration of the financial policy of the new Cabinet 
was made by Marquis Katsura at a general meet- 
ing of the clearing-house bankers held in Tokio 
on Sept. 10. He said that he considered the 
adjustment of the finances of the country at this 
juncture of no less moment than was the financ- 
ing of the war. Approaching the problem with 
this conviction, he had found an unexpectedly 
favorable state of affairs, inasmuch as actual 
revenue always exceeded estimates, and surpluses 
remained from appropriations for public works. 
Nevertheless, it was absolutely necessary to place 
everything on a firm footing, and the govern- 
ment had therefore elaborated a programme of 
which the main features were (1) that all ex- 
penditure should be brought within the margin 
of actual visible revenue, 
from loans; (2) that there should not be in- 
cluded in the estimates any anticipated surpluses 
of yearly revenue; (3) that appropriations of 
at least 50,000,000 yen should be annually set 
aside for the redemption of the public debt; (4) 
that the railways should be placed in a special 
account, all their profits being devoted to exten- 
sions and repairs, and this money being supple- 
mented when necessary by temporary accommo- 
dation from the Treasury deposit; (5) that the 
period for completing the post-bellum programme 
should be extended from six years to eleven, 
thereby effecting a total economy of 200,000,000 
yen. He firmly believed that the Japanese peo- 
ple might now rest assured as to the stability 
of their country’s finances, and might proceed 
with their work of material expansion with per- 
fect confidence. 

From this declaration it appears that the 
government has heeded all the essential demands 
of the commercial classes, and Baron Shibusawa, 
speaking as the representative of the assembled 
bankers, expressed entire approval of the gov- 
ernment’s programme. It has been calculated 
that the change in the financial status of the 
State railways would lead to their complete 
redemption at the end of 23 years, when they 
would yield an annual revenue of 80,000,000 yen. 

PoLiTIcaAL Parties. Shortly after the election 
of 1908, the bulk of the newly elected unattached 
members of the Lower House united to form the 
Boshin Club. On July 25 resolutions were adopt- 
ed declaring that the platform of the club should 
be the adjustment of the finances on a sound 
basis; the establishment of a system for re- 
deeming the national debts; reform of taxation 
and development of productive enterprises, and 
the recasting of the foreign policy of the nation. 
The club form of organization was adopted in 
order to assure to the members freedom on all 
subjects not included in the platform. 

It is the custom for members of the Lower 
House to declare to the chief secretary of the 
House their political status. The declaration 
made on Dec. 22, preliminary to the formal op«n- 
ing of the Diet on Dec. 25, showed 192 members 
of the Seiyu-kai, 67 Progressists, 44 Yushin-kai, 
42 members of the Boshin Club, 30 of the Daido 
Club, and 4 unattached. It was reported that the 
Progressists were practically split inte two fac- 
tions, which found it hard to continue in one 
organization. The principal point of difference 
appeared to be that while one faction believed 
in continuing the old fight for party government, 
the other faction was eager to associate with 
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rumored, by no means looked forward with en- 
thusiasm to such a combination since the Seiyu- 
kai would still retain an absolute majority. 

In an article on the present status ot political 
parties in Japan, which appeared in the Japa- 
nese review Taiyo, and the substance of which 
was reproduced in the Japan Weekly Mail of 
July 18, 1908, it was stated that the election 
just past had proved once more the stolid indif- 
ference of the nation to political questions, the 
backward state of constitutional government, 
and the worthlessness of the political parties. 
The latter are without coherent organization, 
without pecuniary resources, and without regu- 
lar organs in the press. The politicians are 
ordinarily quite inactive, and it is only at elec- 
tion times that they are roused from their 
lethargy. Then they assume a suppliant atti- 
tude to the electors, and where cajolery fails to 
achieve its purpose, direct bribery is resorted to. 
It is an open secret that many of the electors 
regard their votes as articles of merchandise. 
The speeches of the politicians, moreover, con- 
tribute very little to the enlightenment of the 
electors on public questions. 

OTHER Events. A treaty of arbitration was 
concluded with the United States (q. v.). Early 
in May the cruiser Matsushima sank in conse- 
quence of an explosion on board. Over 200 lives 
were lost. The killing in Pekin by a gendarme 
of ex-Captain Kawakita, a Chinaman who had 
served with distinction on the Japanese side in 
the late war, for resisting arrest on a charge of 
selling official documents to a foreign Power, 
caused a good deal of comment in the Japanese 
press. It appears that a number of junior of- 
ficerg in the Japanese army have recently been 
removed or retired in connection with more or 
less flagrant scandals. The Far Eastern Colo- 
nization Company was organized for the purpose 
of furthering Japanese colonization and settle- 
ment in Korea. The Yalu ‘forestry agreement 
with China was signed in May. A convention 
with China in regard to the proposed Hsinmin- 
tun-Mukden and Kirin-Changchun railways was 
concluded on Nov. 12. The advance of the Japa- 
nese lines in northeast Formosa was proceeding 
in 1908 with relatively little bloodshed. The oc- 
cupied region showed great productive capacity. 
The international exhibition originally intended 
to be held in 1912 has been postponed until 1917. 
Towards the end of 1908 a treaty of amity, com- 
merce, and navigation was arranged with the 
Republic of Colombia. The Diet was formally 
opened on Dec. 25, and the New Year’s recess 
began on the 27th, to last until Jan. 20, 1909. See 
also Formosa, KorEa, and MANCHURIA. 

JAVA. The most important island of the 
Dutch East Indies (q. v.), covering an area of 
48,503 square miles. With Madura and several 
smaller adjacent islands, administratively at- 
tached to it, it is officially known as Java and 
Madura, with an area of 50,775 square miles, 
and a population in 1905 of 30,098,008. The 
principal cities, with their populations in 1905, 
are: Batavia, the capital of the Dutch East 
Indies, 138,551; Surabaya, 150,198; Surakarta, 
100,667. In 1905 there were 313 government 
schools for natives, with 71,256 pupils, and 409 
private schools, with 40,882 pupils, besides 
schools for Europeans and foreign Orientals. 
Coal (chiefly lignite), limestone, marble, man- 
ganese, sulphur, salt, and saltpetre are found. 
Petroleum has of late attained some prominence. 
Rice is the most important agricultural product, 
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followed by maize, cotton, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
indigo, coffee, tea, cacao, etc. The grcater part 
of the soil is government property. The lands 
cultivated by natives amounted in 1905 to 7,195,- 
781 acres; Europeans owned 2,321,718 acres; 
Chinese, 331,117 acres; and other foreign Orien- 
tals, 30,289 acres. The “culture system,” based 
on forced native labor, was abolished in 1882, 
except in regard to the cultivation of coffee. In 
1907 the coffee production on government ac- 
count by the “culture system” was 5,804,816 
pounds against 22,215,464 pounds in 1906, and 
on private account, 15,492,576 pounds, against 
35,958,808 pounds in 1906. To make up for the 
coffee crop shortage of 1907, a considerable 
quantity of inferior Brazilian coffee was imported 
for native consumption. The sugar production 
in 1907 amounted to 1,282,705 tons. The export 
of tea in 1907 was 29,286,402 pounds. The for- 
eign commerce of Java is included in that of the 
Dutch East Indies. In 1906 there were 1321 
miles of railways. For administrative purposes, 
Java and Madura are divided into Residencies, 
each under a Resident, who controls the natives 
through native officials. The residents are sub- 
ordinate to the Governor-General of the Dutch 
East Indies. 

JESUP, Morris Ketcuum. <An American 
banker and philanthropist, distinguished es- 
pecially for his generous gifts for the advance- 
ment of science, died at his home in New York 
City, on Jan. 22, 1908. He was born in West- 
port, Conn., on June 2], 1830, went to New 
York City with his widowed mother in 1842, and 
was a clerk for a manufacturing firm until 
1852, when he became a member of the banking 
firm of Clark & Jesup. At the age of 26, he 
organized the banking house of M. K. Jesup 
& Co., which subsequently became the firm of 
Cuyler, Morgan & Co., Mr. Jesup being a special 
partner. The Canadian Pacific Railroad, and 
other important commercial enterprises, were 
financed in part, or entirely, by these concerns, 
and Mr. Jesup himself became very wealthy 
through the almost uniform success of his busi- 
ness undertakings. He was president of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce from 1899 to 1907, 
during which period he was active in all of the 
affairs of that body, gave freely to the charitable 
projects, and was the largest individual sub- 
scriber to the fund of $1,500,000 for the new 
Chamber of Commerce building. He gave gen- 
erously to, and was deeply in sympathy with, 
many of the charitable, religious and educational 
institutions of New York City; he was one of 
the founders of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of the city, and its president in 
1872; was president in 1881-1903 of the New 
York City Mission and Tract Society, for which 
he built the De Witt Memorial church, and was 
a trustee of the Union Theological Seminary, to 
which he gave Jesup Hall. He was also a 
founder and a liberal patron of the Syrian 
Protestant College, at Beirut, Turkey. He 
gave the Morris K. Jesup Fund to Princeton 
University for library uses; Jesup Hall to Wil- 
liams College; the Forty-fourth Street Lodging 
House for Boys, for the New York Children’s 
Aid Society, and in 1905 endowed a chair in 
Union Theological Seminary “to spread the 
teachings of the Savior.” 

Even more notable was his encouragement of 
scientific research. These benefactions were in- 
cident to his presidency of the American Museum 
of Natural History, in New York City, an office 
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he held from 1881 to 1907. As president of 
the Museum’s East Asiatic committee he was 
a patron of Dr. Berthold Laufer’s work in 
China. In 1897 he established the Jesup North 
Pacific Exploration Fund, which, in 1900, made 
possible the exploration of MM. Bogoras and 
Jochelson of the Amur region, in Siberia, while 
in 1903, from the same fund, an expedition 
was outfitted which explored in British Colum- 
bia and afterward in Washington. To the var- 
ious Peary Arctic expeditions he also gave 
about $200,000. 

Mr. Jesup gave to the American Museum $100,- 
000, which was used in preparing a collection 
of woods of the United States. His steady pur- 
pose was to make the Museum not only a means 
of popularizing science, but of carrying on 
intelligent research and exploration in unknown 
fields. By his will he left $1,000,000 for the 
continuance of investigations along those lines. 


JEWS. The statistics of the number of Jews 
in the world rests largely upon estimates. Only 
in Russia, Austria-Hungary, Germany, and a few 
other countries, are official figures obtainable. 
According to the estimates given in the Amert- 
can Jewish Year Book for 1908-9, which are 
compiled from various sources, the total Jewish 
population in 1908 was 11,577,473. Of these, the 
largest number, 5,215,805, was in Russia. In 
Austria-Hungary there were 2,076,378; in the 
United States, 1,777,185; in Germany, 586,948; 
in Turkey, 463,686. 

By comparison with 1907, the year 1908 was 
a quiet one in Jewish annals. Something of a 
reaction was discernible, especially in Russia, 
where liberal ideas appeared to lose ground, and 
the revolution, though it still existed, had been 
driven under cover. Some discussion was carried 
on early in the year as to whether Jews should 
or should not be recruited for the Russian army. 
It was shown by official figures that the charge 
that Jews would not serve, was groundless. The 
total number of Jews in the Russian army was 
given at 54,276. There was considerable discus- 
sion in the Duma over questions relating to the 
Jews. The constitutional Democrats took the 
stand that such questions should not be debated. 
Some of the Russian leaders considered the ad- 
visability of denationalizing the Jews after the 
manner of Rumania. 

An incident of the year was the resignation of 
certain professors of the Polytechnic Institute 
at Kiev on account of the order of M. Stolypin, 
expelling the Jews from the institute. The fea- 
ture of the year in Russia was the pardons dis- 
tributed after the trial of Pogromists at Kiev 
and Bialystok. After the convictions at Kiev, 
the court petitioned for amnesty. The League 
of Genuine Russians, as usual, placarded many 
anti-Jewish proclamations, and there were po- 
groms during the year, especially at Odessa. 
Odessa was the chief seat of the prosecutions 
against the Jews during the year. In January 
there were serious riots. The Prefect was unable 
to keep order, and a Jewish deputation went to 
St. Petersburg to complain of his incompetence. 
An agreement was reported to have taken place 
among the four Jewish parties, Zionists, Jewish 
People’s Group, Jewish People’s Party, and 
Jewish Demoeratic Group. A conference, which 
was regarded as important, took place between 
the Zionists and the Socialist Party. 

In Austria, four Jewish members of the Aus- 
trian Reichsrath formed a Jewish club, to act 
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in concert on all Jewish questions. A convention 
of the General Jewish Union was held in Vienna 
on April’ 27 and succeeding days. About 150 
delegates were present, representing 90 con- 
gresses, and a national organization was effected. 
The 35th general meeting of the Israelitische 
Allianz of Vienna showed that 176,500 kronen 
had been collected for Rumanian relief, of 
which nearly one-third came from America. 

In France, Rabbi Alfred Lévi was chosen to 
succeed the late Zadoc Khan as Grand Rabbin 
in France, and was inducted into office on April 
6. By a bequest of Baroness Adolphe de Roths- 
child, 10,000,000 francs was made available for 
Jewish charity. Out of this sum, the Board of 
Guardians of Paris will build a Jewish hospital. 

In Germany, the work of the Hilfsverein der 
Deutschen Juden was carried on effectively 
during the year. Its membership increased to 
18,000, located in over five hundred German 
cities and towns, and its income from dutis 
amounted to 130,000 marks. It supports thirty- 
five schools and 4000 pupils. 

In Rumania the government is engaged in a — 
deliberate and consistent campaign against Jews. 
Expulsion from villages, which began in March, 
1907, continued throughout 1908, and industrial 
shops, even when owned by Jews, were not 
allowed to have more than one-third of their 
employees of that persuasion. A new law was 
passed forbidding “aliens” to engage in the 
wine business, and thousands of Jews were 
ruined. It was estimated that 10,000 Jews were 
affected by the explosion decrees. 

In the United States the immigration of Jews 
fell off considerably during the year as the result 
of industrial conditions. From Sept. 1, 1907, 
to June 1, 1908, 54,539 Jews landed at the port 
of New York, as against 77,371 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1906-7. Of these 39,164 came 
from Russia. The various charitable and philan- 
thropic organizations carried on their work 
during the year. The United Hebrew Charities 
was obliged to close its doors in Dec., 1907, for 
a short period on account of lack of funds. 

ZIONISM. Several new undertakings were 

n by the Palestinian Mission. These were 
the Olive Tree Society, the Palestine Land De- 
velopment Company, and the Palestine Bureau. 
President Wolffsohn made a number of trips in 
behalf of the movement and was received in 
audience by the Sultan. He declared that the 
Sultan was in sympathy with the Zionist move- 
ment. He also visited Russia in order to remove 
the objections of the Russian government to the 
Zionist movement. The usual annual Confer- 
ence of the Federation of American Zionists was 
held at Atlantic City. The chief result of the 
conference was the determination to continue a 
more thorough and better organized campaign 
of propaganda. | 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. An in- 
stitution of higher learning at Baltimore, Md., 
founded in 1876. In 1907-8 the attendance was 
683, and in the autumn of 1908, 700. In 1907 
the trustees decided to admit women to the 
graduate courses, and five women attended dur- 
ing 1907-8. In the autumn of 1908 the number 
was about 20. About thirty women are enrolled 
in the medical department, which was opened 
to them at its beginning in 1893. By the 
liberality of Mr. Henry Phipps, of New York, a 
psychiatric clinic is to be established at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, and its director, Dr. Adolf 
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versity at its beginning in Oct., 1909. The new 
site of the university at Homewood ‘has been 
surveyed, and plans for the new buildings are in 
preparation, but these will not be begun until 
at least $1,000,000 is available for that purpose. 
The endowment of the university is $4,470,000. 
lts present academic buildings, equipment and 
grounds are valued at more than $2,000,000. 
Recent noteworthy appointments in the faculty 
include vesides Dr. Adolf Meyer, mentioned 
above, Dr. Edward F. Buchner as professor of 
philosophy and education, and Dr. John B. Wat- 
son as professor of experimental and compara- 
tive psychology. A botanical laboratory and a 
greenhouse have been erected and are now occu- 
pied for advanced research. An athletic field 
has been completed and is now in use, and a 
concrete grandstand, seating 2000, was erected. 
The president is Dr. Ira Remsen. 


JOHNSON, JoHN ALBERT. Governor of Min- 
nesota. He was born at Saint Peter, Minn., on 
July 28, 1861. -He was obliged to leave school 
at an early age in order to assist his mother in 
the support of the family. In 1886 he became 
editor of the Saint Peter Herald, and shortly 
afterward began to take an active part in poli- 
tics. At first a Republican, he joined the Demo- 
cratic party because of his belief in tariff re- 
form, and in 1898 was elected State Senator. 
He was offered the Democratic nomination for 
Governor in 1902, but declined. In 1904, however, 
he accepted the nomination and was elected by 
about 7000 plurality, although the Republican 
Presidential ticket received about 161,000 plur- 
ality. He was reélected in 1906 by about 
72,000 plurality and again in 1908 by about 
30,000. As Governor, Mr. Johnson has success- 
fully advocated a maximum schedule for freight 
rates, a two-cent passenger fare law, the aboli- 
tion of railway passes and franks, the abolition 
of private banks and many other measures 
similar in import. All this he has accomplished 
despite the fact that the State Legislature has 
been controlled by those of the opposite political 
faith. In 1908 the opponents of Mr. Bryan in 
the Democratic party endeavored to make Mr. 
Johnson the presidential nominee, but Mr. 
Bryan’s hold was too strong, Mr. Johnson re- 
ceiving 46 votes in the National Convention. 
The University of Pennsylvania, in 1907, con- 
ferred upon Mr. Johnson the degree of LL.D. 
See PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN and MINNESOTA. 

JOHNSON, Tom Lortin. An American poli- 
tician, was born in Georgetown, Kentucky, on 
July 18, 1854. He went to work in a rolling 
mill while a boy, and afterwards entered the 
office of a street railway. When eighteen years 
old he invented a new rail and started its 
manufacture. He also acquired interests in 
street railroads in Indianapolis and Cleveland 
and amassed a fortune. He was a Democratic 
member of Congress from Cleveland from 1891 
to 1895 and thereafter spent some years in de- 
veloping the Nassau Electric Railway system in 
Brooklyn, which he afterwards sold to the 
Brooklyn Rapid ‘lransit Company. He has al- 
ways been a radical Democrat and became a 
believer in the single tax theory of Henry 
George, and in municipal ownership of public 
utilities. In 1901 he was elected Mayor of 
Cleveland on the issue of three-cent fares, and 
was reélected in 1903, 1905 and 1907. During 
his tenure of office he has carried on a strenuous 
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fight with the city’s transit corporation, which 
resulted after his last election in an agreement 
by which the street railways were to be operated 
by a holding company controlled by the city 
and three-cent fares were provided for. The 
company immediately began to show a deficit 
and a plan of rejrganization advocated by him 
was defeated at a referendum election held in 
Oct., 1908. He has also taken a prominent 
part in State politics and was the candidate 
for Governor on the Democratic ticket in 1903. 
He was the Ohio member of the Democratic 
National Committee from 1904 to 1908, and 
was defeated for reélection in the latter year. 
See OHIO. 


JOHORE. A British protectorate at the 
southern extremity of the Malay Peninsula. 
Area, 6950 square miles; population, 200,000; 
chiefly Malays and Chinese. ‘Che chief town is 
Johore Bahru, 15 miles north of Singapore. 
Rubber plantations are extending. The number 
of estate laborers in 1907 was 1952. Pepper, 
sago, tea, coffee, gambier, and gutta percha are 
exported. The administration 1s by the native 
sultan and subordinate chiefs. The foreign re- 
lations are controlled by Great Britain. 


JOLY DE LOTBINIERE, Sm Henry Gts- 
TAVE. A Canadian statesman, died on Nov. 16, 
1908. He was born in. 1829, was admitted to 
the bar in 1855, and became Queen’s Counsel in 
1878. He was a member of the Canadian As- 
sembly in 1861, and upon the organization of 
the Dominion government in 1867 became a 
member of the House of Commons, and also 
served for many years as a member of the Que- 
bec Assembly. He was Premier of Quebec in 
1878-79, Minister of Inland Revenue of the 
Dominion in the Liberal Cabinet from 1896 to 
1900 and in 1900-05 was Lieutenant-Governor of 
British Columbia. 


JONES, James Kimsroven. An American 

litician and soldier, and ex-United States 
Senator from Arkansas, died on June 1, 1908. 
He was born in Marshall County, Miss., on 
Sept. 29, 1839, at the outbreak of the Civil 
War enlisted in the Confederate Army, and 
served until the war closed. He then became a 
planter, studied law, and in 1873 was elected 
State Senator, subsequently becoming president 
of that body. In 1880 he was elected to Con- 
gress, where he served until 1885, when he was 
elected to the United States Senate. As a 
United States Senator he soon became one of the 
most prominent of the Democratic leaders, and 
for years held the post of chairman of the 
Democratic caucus. He was an ardent tariff 
reformer and a warm supporter of William Jen- 
nings Bryan, although in the Democratic Nation- 
al Convention he had strongly opposed Bryan’s 
first nomination. In the campaign of 1896 and 
1900 he served as chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. At the close of his sena- 
torial term in 1903 he retired from active partl- 
cipation in politics and took up the practice 
of law in Washington. 


JOVIAN ASTEROIDS. See AsTronowxy. 
JUPITER. See ASTRONOMY. 


JUVENILE COURTS. The tendency shown 
by the recent legislation with reference to the 
care of wayward children, is to place their dis- 


posal or punishment in the hands of 
special courts where they must be tried 
with due privacy. It is believed that 
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Yess disgrace and demoralization will thus 
result from the child’s appearance in court, and 
that the child will receive more sympathetic and 
reformative treatment. Moreover, the recent 
legislation provides for the parole of offenders 
on their .own responsibility, or their release 
under suspended sentence, but in the custody of 
probation officers. Georgia, Louisiana, Ohio, and 
Rhode Island passed such laws in 1908. The 
Georgia law provides that upon the petition of 
two successive grand juries, a juvenile court may 
be established in any county; that the judges to 
sit in such courts shall be those of the Superior 
Court, except that in their absence judges of 
city courts may sit. The law provides for pro- 
bation officers and, as is usual] with the newer 
legislation, gives the court very wide discretion 
in providing for the education, employment, or 
punishment of wayward children. The Louisiana 
law providés for the establishment of a juvenile 
court in the parish of New Orleans. These new 
laws in Georgia and Louisiana are indicative of 
the new spirit in Southern States, in others of 
which a strongly favorable sentiment has de- 
veloped. In Rhode Island, children’s cases are 
taken out of probate courts and placed exclu- 
sively in the jurisdiction of district courts. The 
law grants the custody of any neglected child to 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, which may place it in a private family, 
having regard for the religious belief of the 
rents. Any adult contributing to juvenile de- 
inquency is made punishable by a fine of $500, 
or imprisonment for one year, or both. The 
Ohio law was a comprehensive statute unifying 
much recent legislation on the care of children. 
A study made in April of the results achieved 
by the juvenile court in Chicago, where it has 
been longest established, showed that there have 
been fewer and fewer cases brought before it. 
For the calendar year 1907, the cases numbered 
3266, or 528 less than in 1906, while in 1908 a 
similar falling off was observable. This was 
believed to be due largely to the probation 
system, though partially due also to new play- 
grounds (q. v.) and recreation centres and the 
activities of the Juvenile Protective League. 
(See JUVENILE DELINQUENTS.) On the other 
hand, some interpreters held that the decrease 
in the number of cases indicated that probation 
officers and others responsible for correcting 
wayward children had become more lenient and 
more inclined to excuse offences as they became 
personally acquainted with delinquents. 
Speaking of juvenile courts at the National 
Conference of Charities, at Richmond, in May, 
Judge Mack, of Chicago, stated that the most 
vital part of the new court system is the work 
to be done by the probation officer. He held 
that this officer should be an educator rather 
than a guard and should be able from intimate 
acquaintance with the child and its home life 
to direct its development along lines preparing 
for good citizenship. Moreover, probation work, 
he said, should be more closely correlated with 
the efforts of playground associations and 
juvenile protective leagues. As an addition to 
the present equipment of juvenile courts, Judge 
Mack advocated that there should be a medical 
department to examine each child for adenoids, 
poor sight, and nervous diseases, these being 
common causes of truancy and waywardness. 
CANADA. A new law, approved June 20, in- 
troduced some of the best elements of the juve- 
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nile court system into the Canadian judicial 
administration. The juvenile courts are to have 
exclusive jurisdiction in cases of delinquency of 
children and youth, except when a child over 
fourteen is charged with an indictable offence. 
The court proceedings must be held privately; 
children may not be confined in jails, but deten- 
tion houses must be provided. The law provides 
for the use of the suspended sentence and the 
appointment of probation officers. Parents are 
made punishable by fine for contributing to 
juvenile delinquency. When children are placed 
under the guardianship of others than their 
parents, regard must be had of the religious 
faith of the latter. The law may be made opera- 
tive in any province, city or town by the publica- 
tion of the appropriate proclamation. 

Europe. The favor found for the institution 
of special courts for the care of neglected and 
delinquent children in this country, has resulted 
in a practically world-wide movement for their . 
introduction under the lead of the International 
Juvenile Court Society. In England, a new law 
of Parliament requires that in every city and 
town of moderate size, one or more rooms shall 
be set aside for the trial of juvenile offenders. 
Only adults peculiarly interested are to be 
allowed in the children’s court during sessions. 
Probation officers and the parole system are 
authorized for every such court. No child may 
henceforth be sent to prison, and youth under 
sixteen may be imprisoned only for special 
offences. Remand or detention houses are to be 
used for those wayward youth who need closer 
supervision than parole permits. These homes 
are expected to enable such youth to break 
entirely their connections with demoralizing 
associates. In France, as a result of the visit 
of a representative of the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and the 
visit to this country of two French investigators, 
the juvenile court system is being gradually 
approached. In Italy, as the result of the efforts 
of those interested in the American system, a 
circular of the minister of justice, issued May 
10, 1908, provides that juvenile cases shall be 
heard separately and always by the same judge; 
that they shall be treated in a psychological 
rather than a punitive spirit, and that children 
not concerned shall not be allowed in court 
rooms. The Italian law makes possible the 
parole of youthful first offenders, but does not 
provide any probation system. To remedy this 
defect, a society of volunteer probation officers 
and supporters was formed in Rome in 1906. 
It proved successful, and in 1908 was copied in 
Milan, Florence, and Turin. These societies 
number more than one hundred members each. 
They have enrolled among them leading citizens 
of all ranks, and have thus acquired prestige 
with the courts as well as means for the support 
of capable probation officers. Moreover, in 1908 
they were subsidized by the government. See 
JUVENILE DELINQUENTS and PLAYGROUNDS. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENTS. As in the 
years immediately preceding, so also in 1908, 
considerable attention was given to the subject 
of the proper treatment of youthful delinquents. 
This movement for the more intelligent care of 
those boys and girls who at tender ages come 
within the grasp of the law, is only a part of 
the growing regard for child life finding ex- 
pression in greater protection of youthful 
workers (see CHILD LABOR) and the provision 
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by cities of recreation centres and playgrounds 
(q. v.). So closely is juvenile crime connected 
with nervous or physical disorders and with 
neglect on the part of parents or guardians, that 
laws dealing with youthful offenders customarily 
include neglected and dependent children as well. 
At the fifth annual Conference on Education of 
Backward, Truant, and Delinquent Children, at 
Hampton and Richmond, Va., in May, at which 
about 100 delegates were present, especial atten- 
-tion was given to the advantages of private over 
public institutions for the care of dependent 
and delinquent children. Dr. D. C. Potter, 
examiner of accounts for the city of New York, 
stated that that city employed private institu- 
tions for the following reasons: (1) the system 
of public care has been tried and found thor- 
oughly bad; (2) the present system secures 
freedom from partisan politics, enlists the co- 
operation of citizens and secures for the child 
the influences of its parents’ religion; and (3) 
the system of hiring private institutions is more 
economical than any system of direct public care. 
This last point was substantiated by the state- 
ment, that while city paid about $135 each 
for the annual support of children in private 
institutions, with $15 additional for those at- 
tending school, it has provided for the public 
care of truants in a public institution at a cost 
of $275 each year. While other speakers made 
some defense of the system of public care, the 
system most generally supported was the Massa- 
chusetts system of placing children in private 
homes. This same system is followed by the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, and was warmly 
approved at the seventy-fifth anniversary at 
Richmond, May 3-6. At Richmond in early 
May was held also the thirty-fifth National 
Conference of Charities and Corrections, at 
which considerable attention was given in the 
children’s sessions to the subject of juvenile 
delinquency, and especially to preventive 
measures. One session, devoted to children in 
families not their own, brought out the great 
advantages to morals and health of the training 
given such children when placed in suitable 
homes. The great responsibility assumed in 
choosing a home, the danger, if not disaster, re- 
sulting from an ill-considered choice, and the 
necessity for keeping in personal touch with the 
child and its new home by the agency placing 
it, were emphasized. 

A report on the work of the Juvenile 
Protective League, formed at Chicago in 1907, 
showed that in one year the League, which 
is supported by voluntary contributions, 
had investigated all the five-cent theatres in the 
city, resulting in the elimination of demoralizing 
pictures and scenes; dance halls had been regu- 
lated, successful prosecutions of dealers in 
cocaine and tobacco for selling to children, had 
been made, and libraries had been started in 
rooms where messenger boys assemble. Writing 
on the subject of youthful crime, Professor 
Hugo Mtinsterberg, of Harvard University, 
stated (McClure’s, April) that the United States 
was spending several hundred million dollars 
more per year in fighting crime by repressive 
agents than by preventive measures, such as 
education, charity, and religion. Analyzing the 
inmates of a school for criminal boys he found 
that out of 200 boys present, 127 were mentally 
defective, being either weak-minded or showing 
a tendency toward hysteria and epilepsy. Study- 
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ing the records of their parents, he found tk-. 
in 85 cases there was drunkenness on the part 
of one or both parents, in 24 cases insanity, in 
26 cases epilepsy, and in 26 additional cases 
some nervous disease. This analysis fully bore out 
Professor Miinsterberg’s contention that society 
fights crime from the wrong direction, that is, 
after rather than before the conditions making 
it inevitable have wrought their effects. Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey, of Denver, who has had jears 
of experience in juvenile cases, writing in 
Charities and the Commons, as to the relative 
responsibility of the school and the home for 
youthful waywardness, stated emphatically that 
the latter is “infinitely” more responsible than 
the former. 

During 1908, Georgia, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Rhode Island enacted laws relating to 
the care of neglected, dependent, and delinquent 
children. The Georgia law provided only for 
juvenile courts, while those of the other States 
were comprehensive laws relating to these chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age (seventeen in 
Louisiana), authorizing certain courts to have 
exclusive jurisdiction over them (see JUVENILE 
CourTs), and providing for the support of de- 
pendent children, the disposition or punishment 
of wayward or criminal children, and the punish- 
ment of adults who contribute in any way to 
juvenile delinquency. See also PLayGROUNDS. 

In England there has been a decrease in 
juvenile delinquency according to the official re- 
port on the prison population. The number of 


- prisoners of ages twelve to sixteen fell from 


1630 in 1897 to-556 in 1908. The report points 
out an indisputable connection between lack of 
employment after leaving school and the drift- 
ing of youth into criminal careers. It is also 
pointed out that the stature of “juvenile-adult” 
offenders, those of ages sixteen to twenty, is at 
each age less than the average stature of the 
artisan population, and still more below that of 
the rural population or of the general popula- 
tion. See JUVENILE Courts for new English law. 


KAMERUN. A German protectorate in West 
Africa. Area, 190,600 square miles; populatien, 
3,500,000. In 1907 there were 1010 whites (860 
Germans). Buéa is the capital. Duala has 
22,000 inhabitants. Government schools at Dua- 
la, Victoria and Garna have some 500 pupils. 
Mission schools have 16,000 pupils. European 
plantations cover nearly 20,000 acres, cacao 
being the most important product, followed by 
rubber, kola, and coffee. In 1906 there were 
produced 1098 pounds of cotton. In 1907 the 
imports were valued at 17,296,547 marks, against 
13,305,514 marks in 1906, mostly cottons, bever- 
ages, timber, salt and iron manufactures; the 
exports amounted to 15,867,021 marks, against 
9,945,903 in 1906, mostly palm-kernels, palm- 
oil, rubber, cacao and ivory. There is a railway 
of 22 miles from Victoria to Lisoko. At the end 
of 1907 about 100 miles of railway were in 
construction. The length of telegraph in 1908 
was about 500 miles. The budget for 1908-9 
balanced at 10,610,239 marks, of which 2,780,- 
139 was an Imperial subvention. The military 
force in 1908 numbered 1454 (1300 natives). 
The Governor in 1908 was Dr. Th. Seitz. A 
convention with France in April, 1908, delimited 


“Kamerun from the French Congo. 


The Colonial Secretary, Herr Dernburg, an- 
nounced on March 4, 1908, that owing to the 
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reckless exploitation of the rubber forests, they 
were being rapidly destroyed. The trade was 
attended with serious abuses. Large numbers 
of the natives were drawn away from their usual 
pursuits and the caravans levied contributions 
upon the inhabitants. The effects were, he said, 
injurious to the colony, and for this reason, and 
especially to prevent the exhaustion of the rub- 
ber forests, the government had restricted the 
trade and closed certain districts to the traders. 
The government’s aim was to withdraw the na- 
tives from the caravan traffic and send them 
back to their usual agricultural occupations. 


KANSAS. One of the North Central Divi- 
sion of the United States. Its total area is 
82,158 square miles. The population in 1908, 
according to Federal] estimate, was 1,677,168. 

MINERAL REsoURCES. The great oil field, 
which includes the Kansas fields, is known as 
the Kansas-Oklahoma field. This field ranks 
second in the output of crude petroleum among 
the States. In 1906 interest in the Kansas 
fields was subordinated to the Oklahoma fields 
with the result that only one-tenth as many 
wells were drilled in Kansas in that year as 
in the new State. This condition continued in 
1907. The production of the Kansas fields in 
1907 was 2,409.521 barrels, valued at $965,134. 
A portion of this was taken from storage, but 
as it entered into consumption in 1907, it is 
considered as marketed production for that year. 
Counties producing the largest quantity of oil 
are Chautauqua, Montgomery and Neosho. The 
total output of the Kansas-Oklahoma field was 
more than double that of 1906, the respective 
figures being 46,846,267 barrels and 22,836,553 
barrels. The coal industry, which is one of 
the chief mineral industries of Kansas, had an 
exceptionally prosperous year in 1907. The to- 
tal production was 7,322,449 short tons of a 
spot value of $11,159,698. The production of 
1907 exceeded that of 1906 by 1,297,674 short 
tons or 21.53 per cent. in quantity and by $2,180,- 
145 or 24.28 per cent. in value. The coal out- 
put of the State in 1907 was more than double 
that of 1898 and the increase in 1907 over 1906 
was larger than the total production of the 
State in 1885. Coal mining suffered materially 
from lack of labor supply. in 19U7 the total 
number of men employed was 12,439, while in 
1906 there were 14,355 men employed in the 
mines. There were 32 men killed in the coal 
mines of Kansas during 1907. In the produc- 
tion of 1907 only six machines were used in 
mining. The original coal supply of the State is 
estimated by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey to have been 7,022,000,000 short tons, from 
which there had been mined to the beginning 
of 1908 91,176,204 tons. The smelting of zinc 
is one of the most important industries of the 
State, owing to the abundance of natural gas 
and the central location. In 1907 the output 
was 13,850 short tons, as compared with 3902 
short tons in 1906. Kansas ranks fourteenth 
among the States in the value of its clay pro- 
ducts. These products were produced in 1907 
to the value of $2,370,058 as compared with 
$2,432,371 in 1906. The Portland cement in- 
dustry has developed in the State to great 
proportions. Its rank in 1907 was fifth. There 
were produced in that year 3,353,925 barrels of 
Portland cement valued at $4,240,358 as com- 
pared with 3,020,862 barrels in 1906, valued at 
$3,908,708. This industry has developed entire- 
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ly since 1900, when no production was recorded. 
In the production of salt Kansas ranks fourth 
among the States, being surpassed only by New 
York, Michigan and Ohio. The production in 
1907 was 2,667,459 barrels, valued at $962,334 
as compared with 2,198,837 barrels in 1906, 
valued at $621,082. Mineral waters were pro- 
duced in the State in 1907 to the value of $61,- 
454. The production in gallons was 362,252, as 
compared with 305,957. in 1906. Among other 
mineral products of the State are coal products, 
sand-lime brick, zine lead and zine white. Ac- 
cording to figures by the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, from whose reports the statistics 
given above are taken, the value of the total 
mineral production of the State in 1907 was 
$28,577,044, as compared with a value in 1906 
of $22,584,076. Estimates indicate that the pro- 
duction of coal in the State in 1908 was 20 per 
cent. less than in 1907. 

AGRICULTURE. The statistics prepared by the 
Kansas Board of Agriculture indicate that the 
agricultural product of Kansas for 1908 was the 
greatest in the history of the State. The total 
value of the farm products and live stock was 
$475,244,831 or $11,596,224°in excess of 1907, 
which was the best prior year. A heavy de- 
crease is reported in the value of products of 
live stock, although in the aggregate the live 
stock on hand was worth practically the same 
as in the year preceding. The quantity of agri- 
cultural products and the acreage is as follows: 
wheat, 76,808,922 bushels from 6,930,351 acres; 
corn, 150,640,516 bushels from 7,057,535 acres; 
oats, 16,707,979 bushels from 831,159 acres; rye, 
361,476 bushels; barley, 2,657,122 bushels; pota- 
toes, 6,419,685 bushels; broom corn, 11,595,740 
pounds; sugar beets, 553,178 tons; butter, 
42,205,266 pounds. The poultry and eggs sold 
were valued at $9,306,651. The animals slaugh- 
tered or sold for slaughter were valued at $67,- 
755,158. The value of the horticultural and gar- 
den products was $786,879. Although the area 
devoted to wheat was less than that of 1907 by 
295,932 acres, the yield of 1908 was an excess 
of 2,653,227 bushels and is 3,748,000 bushels 
more than the average for the ten years ending 
in 1907, which is the most valuable wheat crop 
ever produced in the State. The average value 
per bushel was about 83 cents, the highest since 
1881. The spring wheat area showed a de- 
crease as that crop was practically a failure, 
especially in the northwestern counties, where 
it is grown with more or less persistency. In- 
dications point to a smaller area sown to win- 
ter wheat in the fall of 1908 than in the fall 
of 1907. The value of the corn produced was 
$2,642,461. Although ranking fifteenth in ag- 
gregate yield, it is first in value. While the 
area planted was only 248,523 acres greater 
than that of 1907, the value of the product 
was $19,601,718 more. The average yield per 
acre was approximately the same as in 1907, but 
the price per bushel averaged more than 11 cents, 
or 26.6 per cent. higher. Corn is the most im- 
portant soil product in the State. On an area 
of 831,159 acres, about 25 per cent. less than 
the area in 1907, 2,603,785 more bushels of oats 
were produced in 1908 than in the former year. 
Emmer (speltz), reported for the first time this 
year, is credited with 30,469 acres yielding 934,- 
941 bushels, valued at $437,606. While less in 
area than a year ago a larger crop of potatoes 
was harvested, and worth $316,732 more than 
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the crop of 1907. The non-saccharine and sweet 
sorghums for forage both show increases in 
areas, and the combined value of their produc- 
tion is $1,456,177 greater than in 1907. The 
yield of hay was abundant. The alfalfa field 
of 878,283 acres is an increase of over 18 per 
‘cent. over the area of 1907. The numbers and 
values of the live stock in 1908 were as follows: 
Horses, 928,956, valued at $95,682,468; mules 
and asses, 144,967, valued at $17,399,640; milch 
cows, 687,432, valued at $21,310,392; other 
cattle, 1,953,435, valued at $42,975,570; sheep, 
136,191, valued at $531,145; swine, 2,705,057, 
valued at $19,611,663. The total value of the 
live stock in the State was $197,510,878. The 
wool production in 1908 was valued at $201,600. 

MANUFACTURES. A comparison of the census 
of 1905 with that of 1900 showed an increase 
of 49.1 per cent. in the capital, 31.2 per cent. in 
the number of wage-earners, and 28.7 per cent. 
in the value of products, the figures for 1905 
being, respectively, $88,680,000, $35,570, and 
$198,244,990. The four leading industries, slaugh- 
tering and meat packing, flour and grist mill 
products, railway repairing, and smelting and re- 
fining zinc, showed values in 1905 of $96,375,600, 
$42,034,000, $11,521,000 and $10,999,400, respec- 
tively. These values were increases over those 
of 1900 of 24.5, 97.1, 69 and 90 per cent. respec- 
tively. 

EpucaTIoN. The _ consolidation of rural 
schools, which was undertaken under Jegislation 
passed several years ago, more than doubled 
in the State in 1907-8. The school population 
(ages 5 to 21), according to the last biennial re- 
port of the State Superintendent, was in 1908, 
507,630, of whom 392,009 were enrolled in public 
schools and 290,904 were in average attendance. 
Of those in average attendance, 205,186 were in 
rural districts, 103,039 in first and second class 
cities, and 2779 in county high schools. The 
average length of term was 14] days for rural 
schools and 180 days for city schools. The total 
number of teachers employed was 12,985, of 
whom 8,357 are females. This was exclusive of 
the 2339 teachers in the cities of the first and 
second class. There were thirty colored teachers. 
The average monthly salary of rural school teach- 
ers was $48.32 for men and $43.76 for women. 
The average length of school term was 614 months. 
Grade teachers in cities received an average of 
$54.38 per month, and high school teachers, $73, 
the average length of term being 8 2-3 months. 
There were 22 county high schools, employing 
109 teachers, giving four-year courses. The total 
revenue for school purposes was $7,335,453, of 
with $5,958,919 was received from district taxes 
and $569,765 from State and county schvol 
funds. The number of counties in which hiyh 
school education is made free to all has been 
greatly increased. 

FINANCE. The Treasurer’s report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1908, showed that there 
was a balance July 1, 1907, of $760,266.95. _ The 
total receipts for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1908, were $5,195,952.13 and the expenditures, 
$4,910,568.43, leaving a balance on July 1, 1908, 
of $1,045,460.65. The amount of revenue for 
taxes received to June 30, 1908, was $2,709,- 
251.54. The tax levy for 1908 was $2,208,322.66 
on the assessed valuation of $2,453,691,859. The 
tax rate for the State was nine-tenths of a mill. 
The property in the State, previous to 1908 was 
assessed at one-third to one-tenth of its actual 
value. In 1908 the property was assessed at its 
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actual value. The permanent school funds of 
the State were $724,695.67. 

CHARITIES. During the fiscal year 1908 the 
Board of Control, which has exclusive business 
management and supervision over the nine State 
charitable institutions in the State, spent about 
$20,000 in equipping these institutions with ade- 
quate fire escapes and fire protection. By way 
of fire protection the Board has place chemical 
fire extinguishers in each institution not already 
provided, and increased the general facilities for 
fighting fire in all of these places. <A new $65,- 
000 administration building was erected at the 
State Hospital for Epileptics at Parsons, a new 
$60,000 custodial building at the School for 
Feeble-minded Youths at Winfield, two new cot- 
tages for female patients and additions for 
about 170 more male patients at the Topeka 
State Hospital. There was erected at the Topeka 
State Hospital a pavilion for tuberculous fe- 
male patients. Many other new and needed im- 
provements were made at these various institu- 
tions, which places them upon a higher plane 
than they have heretofore been. The total sal- 
aries paid in the nine institutions for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1908, was $255,841.63. The 
total expended for maintenance and repairs for 
the same period was $147,156.19. The popula- 
tion, June 30, 1908, was as follows: Topeka 
State Hospital, 1100; Osawatomie State Hos- 
pital, 1298; Parsons State Hospital, 396; School 
for Feeble-minded Youth, 389; Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Home, 170; Boys’ Industrial School, 205; Girls’ 
Industrial School, 195. The number of pupils in 
the School for the Deaf at the close of the school 
year was 236; in the School for the Biind 88. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. <A new primary 
election law went into effect in 1908, and che 
first primary election was held in the State on 
Aug. 4th. (See Primaries DiREcT.) For an ac- 
count of the results of this election see paragraph 
Conventions and Etections below. By the opera- 
tion of this law independent voting is facilitated, 
as one who uniformly votes a Democratic ticket 
may vote in a Republican primary, and similarly 
a Republican voter may vote in a Democratic 
primary. No voter, however, can vote in both 
primaries at the same election. An advantage 
of this system is that nominations cannot be dic- 
tated by political machines. On March 10th, the 
railroads of the State appealed to the United 
States Circuit Court for a restraining order en- 
joining the Kansas State Board of Railroad 
Commissioners and Attorney-General F. S. Jack- 
son from putting into effect on April Ist the 
schedule of maximum freight rates, the order for 
which was entered by the Board on Feb. 14. It 
was alleged that the new schedule wovld cause 
a reduction in freight tariffs of from 20 to 25 
per cent. The railroads applying for this in- 
junction were, the Santa Fé and Rock Island, the 
Missouri Pacific, the Union Pacific, the Burling- 
ton, the Missouri, Kansas and Texas, the St. 
Louis and San Francisco, the Topeka and North- 
western, the Leavenworth and Topeka, the Lea- 
venworth, Kansas and Western, and the Kansas 
Southwestern. On May 27, United States Judge 
Pollock granted a temporary order restraining 
the Railroad Commission from putting these . 
rates into effect. On June 18, the International 
Harvester Company was fined $12,600 for vio- 
lating the State law of stifling competition. It 
was charged by the State that implemert dealers 
in Topeka were compelled to sign a contract with 
the company to handle no other harvesting ma- 
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chinery except that made by the International 
Harvester Company and the schedule of prices 
was not to be violated. The company was ad- 
judged guilty on 43 counts. On Feb. llth, the 
city of Leavenworth voted to adopt a commis- 
sion form of government, similar to that of Gal- 
veston, Tex. On Jan. 30th, the Kansas Legisla- 
ture passed a bill for the insurance of bank de- 
posits under the general supervision of the State 
Treasury Board, but the bill was vetoed by Gov. 
Hoch, who objected to its details, while himself 
favoring a joint bank guarantee of deposits. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS. The Republican 
State Convention for the election of delegates to 
the Republican National Convention met in To- 
peka on March 4. Resolutions were adupted en- 
dorsing the administration of President Roose- 
velt, and the four delegates chosen were instruct- 
ed to vote for William H. Taft for President. 
The Democratic State Convention met at Hutch- 
inson in June. The delegates chosen were in- 
structed to vote for William J. Bryan for Presi- 
dent. Primary elections for the nomination of 
candidates for the United States Senate and for 
State officers were held in the State on Aug. 4. 
Senator Chester I. Long was a candidate for re- 
election, and opposed to him was Joseph L. Bris- 
tow, who, as fourth assistant postmaster-gen- 
eral under President McKinley, did very efficient 
service in the prosecution of frauds ayainst the 
government. Mr. Long had the general support 
of the railroad and the more conservative business 
interests of the State, while Mr. Bristow was rep- 
resentative of the more radical element. He re- 
eeived the aid in his canvass of Senator La Fol- 
lette of Wisconsin, with whose policies he is 
largely in sympathy. The result of the election 
was, in general, a great surprise, as it had been 
commonly expected that Senator Long would be 
reélected. Of the 165 legislative districts of the 
State Mr. Bristow carried 105. W. R. Stubbs 
received the largest number of votes as Republi- 
can candidate for Governor, defeating Cyrus 
Leland by about 20,000 majority. J. D. Botkin 
was nominated as the Democratic candidate for 
Governor. In the election of Nov. 3, William H. 
Taft received’197,298 votes, William J. Bryan 
161,086, E. F. Chafin 5033, E. V. Debs 12,420. 
The plurality of Stubbs for Governor was 34,027. 
There were elected 40 Democratic Representatives 
and 6 Democratic Senators, 84 Republican Repre- 
sentatives and 34 Republican Senators. The Re- 
publican majority in the Legislature assured che 
election of Joseph L. Bristow to the United 
States Senate. 

LEGISLATION. Among the laws passed at the 
legislative session of 1908 were the following: 
An act was passed providing for the inspection 
of concentrated feeding stuff and for the marketing 
of the same. Measures were enacted prohibiting 
the use of sulphites or any preparation contain- 
ing sulphur dioxide or any secret preparation in 
the manufacture of meat products. Products so 
treated are declared to be adulterated, and the 
offender is subject to the penalties relating to 
adulterated foods. Primary election laws were 
enacted as noted above, and are described in the 
article PRIMARIES DIRECT. 

StaTe Orricers. Governor, W. R. Stubbs; 
Lieutenant-Governor, W. J. Fitzgerald; Secretary 
of State, C. E. Denton; Treasurer, Mark Tullay; 
Auditor, J. M. Nation; Attorney-General, F. S. 
Jackson; Adjutant-General, to be named; Su- 
perintendent of Education, E. T. Fairchild; Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, F. D. Coburn; Super- 
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intendent of Insurance, Chas. Barnes—]] Repub- 
licans. 

JupDIcIARY. Supreme Court Chief Justice, 
Wm. A. Johnston; Associate Justices, Chas. B. 


_Graves, Silas Porter, Clark A. Smith, Rousseau 


A. Burch, Henry F. Mason and Alfred W. Ben- 
sen, all Republicans; Clerk, D. A. Valentine. 
The State Legislature of 1908 was composed of 


-37 Republicans and 3 Democrats in the Senate, 


and 94 Republicans and 31 Democrats in the 
House. The State representation in Congress 
will be found in the article UNITED STATES, under 
the section Congress. 


KANSAS, UNIversity or. An institution of 
higher learning at Lawrence, Kan., founded in 
1864. The attendance in 1908-9 was abuut 2250. 
In June, 1908, 272 degrees were awarded. A new 
engineering building erected at a cost of $250,000 
will be ready for occupancy in September, 1909. 
A close relationship exists with the high schools 
of the State, 150 preparing students for admis- 
sion to the freshman class. The endowment of 
the University is $151,000, and its income $294,- 
000, chiefly from the State. The faculty in 
1908 numbered 117. The Chancellor is Dr. 
Frank Strong. 


KARSTEN, Hermann. <A German natural- 
ist, died in August, 1908. He was born at 
Stralsund on Nov. 6, 1817, studied medicine and 
natural history in Rostock and Berlin, and after 
traveling in Venezuela and Ecuador (1843-47 
and 1848-56), returned to Berlin, where he spe- 
cialized in botany. In 1868-72 he was professor 
of botany in the University of Vienna. He made 
an elaborate study of the palms and flora of the 
United States of Colombia, and published such 
works as Die Vegetationsorgene der Palmen 
(1848); Flora Columbie terrarumque adjacen- 
tium, etc. (1857-69) ; Chestsmus der Pflanzenzelle 
(1870); Zur Geschichte der Botanik (1870), and 
Deutsche Flora, pharmazeutisch-medizinsche 
Botansk (1883). 


KAUFMANN, RicHarp von. A German 
economist, died on March 12, 1908. He was born 
in Cologne on Mar. 29, 1850, was educated at 
the Universities of Bonn, Heidelberg and Berlin, 
and at first engaged in banking in Berlin. In 
1879 he became privat-docent, teaching economics 
in the University of Berlin, and in the same year 
professor of that subject in the technical college 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. In 1883 he was connected 
with the Finance Ministry, and he was one of 
the experts in finance and economics summoned 
by Chancellor von Caprivi to give an estimate 
of the economic resources of Germany at the 
time the Chancellor’s Army Bill was under con- 
sideration. His Die Etsenbahnpolitix Frank- 
retchs (1896; French translation, 1900) is an 
important study of the French plan for the 
State purchase of railroads; his other publica- 
tions include; Die Finanzen Frankreichs (1882, 
French translation, 1884); Die Reform der 
Handels- und Gewerbekammern (1883); and Die 
Offentlichen Ausgaben der grésseren europdischen 
Linder nach ihre Zweckbestimmung (3d ed. 
1893). He was also a student of archeology, and 
suggested and took part in excavations in north- 
ern Syria, Asia Minor and Egypt. At his home 
in Berlin he had gathered a very important col- 
lection representing sixteenth century Italian 
art. 


KEDAH. A State of the Malay Peninsula 
under the suzerainty of Siam. The first ad- 
ministration report, published in 1907, contains 
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the following particulars. Area, 3045 square 
miles; population, about 219,000, mostly Malays, 
and some Chinese. Alor Star, the capital, has 
been much improved recently and has the ap- 
pearance of a prosperous town. The mineral 
wealth is unknown. The forests are poor. The 
soil is rich and well watered. Paddy and rice, 
the principal products, are exported in large 
quantities. This is noteworthy, as nearly all 
the other States in the peninsula have to im; 
port rice. Considerable land is planted in tapio- 
ca. This crop is destructive to the soil, and it 
has now been arranged that some other crops 
must be planted with the tapioca in such quan- 
tities as to insure that the land shall not be 
abandoned after three or four years of tapioca 
growing to an injurious growth of lalang grass. 
In the Yen district, around the foot of Kedah 
Peak, coffee and pepper are produced in small 
quantities. The soil is considered good for rub- 
ber, for the planting of which concessions have 
been granted. Cocoanuts are not produced to 
any great extent for export. Two steamers run 
daily between Alor Star and Penang, in the 
Straits Settlements, and the river is thronged 
with traffic. The immediate government is by 
a native Rajah, who is assisted by an English 
Financial Adviser appointed by the Siamese 
government. There is a police force of Malays 
and Sikhs. 


KEEFE, Danret J. An American labor lead- 
er, appointed Commissioner-General of Immi- 
gration in December, 1908. He was born near 
Chicago, Il., in 1855, and while still in his 
teens became a “lumber shover” on the Chicago 
docks. His courage and physical strength soon 
made him the recognized leader of the dock 
laborers, and in 1882 he succeeded in banding 
them together in an organization known as the 
Chicago Vessel Unloaders’ Union, of which he 
was president for twenty years. After the 
Chicago union was formed, he found that in 
order to have an effective union the dock la- 
borers at other Lake ports should also be or- 
ganized, and in 1892 he established a national 
organization at Detroit. In 1896 he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Illinois State Board 
of Arbitration, of which he was chairman until 
1901. He was for some time sixth vice-presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, being 
the only vice-president of that body, during the 
Taft-Bryan campaign, who refused to indorse 
the stand of President Gompers in op- 
position to Taft’s candidacy. This action on 
his part was used by both the Republican and 
Democratic parties, the former citing the in- 
stance as proof that Mr. Taft was not re- 
garded by all labor leaders as hostile to labor, 
and the latter charging that Mr. Keefe expected 
to receive a reward from the Administration in 
return for his support of Mr. Taft. Mr. Keefe 
denied the charge, maintaining that he had al- 
ways been a Republican in politics. In December, 
1908, he was appointed by President Roosevelt 
Commissioner-General of Immigration to succeed 
Frank P. Sargent. 


KELANTAN AND TRINGANU. Two 
States in the Malay Peninsula, formerly under 
Siamese suzerainty, ceded to Great Britain in 
1908. They lie adjacent to the States of Perak 
and Pahang, in the Federated Malay States, 
and were defined as within the British sphere 
of influence by the Franco-Siamese treaty of 
1906. 
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KELANTAN has an area of 5500 square miles 
and a population of 300,000, mostly mixed Ma- 
lays and Siamese, besides 8000 Chinese and 40 
Europeans. There are 10,000 aborigines, Sakeis 
and Jakuns, inhabiting the mountain fastnesses 
to the south. The established religion is Shaffi 
Mohammedanisn, its priests being supported by 
a system of tithes. There are 40 Buddhist mon- 
asteries. Kata Bharu, the capital and sole town 
of Kelantan, on the Kelantan River, is situated 
eight miles from the river’s mouth. There are 
seven important villages, with populations rang- 
ing from 500 to 4000. The chief exports are 
copra, gold, betelnuts, paddy, rice, cattle, sheep, 
pigs, and dried fish. Minor exports are wild 
rubber, gutta-percha, hides, silk goods, and poul- 
try. ‘The State is believed to be rich in gold 
and tin. The area under cultivation by natives 
embraces 450,000 acres. About 21,700 acres have 
been taken up for cocoanut and rubber planta- 
tions, largely by the Duff Development Company, 
which is said to own a concession of 2500 square 
miles, mostly in the hilly and mineral district. 
The only roads in the State are 4 roads stretch- 
ing from the capital to a distance of 4, 6, 8, and 
30 miles respectively, the last-mentioned ex- 
tending to the border of Tringanu. The rivere— 
the Kelantan in the centre, running northward; 
the Semarak, running east of the Kelantan; and 
the Golok, west of the Kelantan—and their trib- 
utaries constitute the highways of the State. A 
privately owned steamer, subsidized by the gov- 
ernment, carries mails and passengers 50 miles 
up the Kelantan. ‘Chere are weekly mails to 
Bangkok, capital of Siam, and Singapore, Straits 
Settlements. Pars He te connect with Bangkok 
and Pahang. A telephone extends from the cap- 
ital to.a village at the mouth of the Kelantan. 
The State is ruled by a Rajah, who is assisted 
by a British Adviser. A company of Sikhs con- 
stitutes the police force. 

TBINGANU, with an area of about 2500 square 
miles, is practically unknown. There are no 
roads, and the principal river, the Tringanu, is 
rendered useless to navigation half-way on its 
course to the sea by a series of large waterfalls. 
Tin is known to exist in the south of the State. 


KENNEDY, Cnartes Rann. An English 
playwright. See Drama. 


KENTUCKY. One of the South Central 
Division of the United States. Its total area 
is 40,598 square miles. The population in 1908, 
aceording to Federal estimate, was 2,378,000. 

MINERAL REsouRCES. The most important of 
the mineral resources of the State is coal, in 
the mining of which there has been a record of 
uninterrupted growth. The production in 1907 
was 10,753,124 short tons, with a spot value of 
$11,405,038. This production is an increase of 
11.39 per cent. in quantity and 16.26 per cent. 
in value over the production and value of coal 
in 1906. The increase would have been even 
greater but for the egareicnas weather con- 
ditions that prevailed during November and 
December, which prevented the usual demand for 
local consumption. The coal mines in 1907 gave em- 
ployment to 16,971 men, against 15,272 men in 
1906. About two-thirds of the mines of the 
State were operated on the open shop or non- 
union basis, and in consequence the eight-hour 
day is not so generally observed as in some of 
the other coal-mining States. Kentucky is one 
of the foremost coal-producing States in the 
use of undercutting machines. In 1907 there 
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were 708 of these machines in operation, as 
compared with 600 in 1906 and 527 in 1905. 
There were 32 men killed in the coal mines of 
Kentucky in 1907. According to the estimates 
of the United States Geological Survey the 
original coal supply of the States was 124,028,- 
000,000 short tons, from which tnere had been 
mined at the beginning of 1908 122,400,000 tons. 
There were 127,956 tons of pig iron produced 
in 1907, as compared with 98,127 in 1906 and 
63,735 in 1905. The value of the clay products 
produced in the State in 1907 was $2,611,364, 
as compared with a value of $2,592,423 in 1906. 
Kentucky ranks second in the output of bitu- 
minous rock. The products of crude oil in Ken- 
tucky (including Tennessee) showed a decrease 
from 1,213,548 barrels in 1906 to 820,844 bar- 
rels in 1907. The State is a large producer of 
mineral water. In 1907 736,920 gallons, valued 
at $72,373, were produced. Among other min- 
eral products of the State are barytes, cement, 
lead, lime, sand, gravel, building-stone, and 
zine, also small quantities of infusorial earth, 
iron ores, ochre, and sand-lime brick. According 
to figures of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, from whose reports the statistics given 
above are taken, the value of the total mineral 
production of the State in 1907 was $19,294,341 
as compared with a value in 1906 of $18,758,897. 
Although a number of new plants were opened 
and began shipping coal in the State during 
1908, the production from some of the older 
mines was so reduced that the total output of 
the year fell off between 15 and 18 per cent. as 
compared with 1907. The exceptionally warm 
weather that prevailed during the fall decreased 
the usual demand for domestic consumption. 
AGRICULTURE AND Stock Raisinc. The acre- 
age, production and value of the _ principal 
crops in 1908, according to figures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as fol- 
lows: Corn, 84,823,000 bushels, valued at $55,- 
135,000 from 3,366,000 acres; winter wheat, 
8,793,000 bushels, valued at $8,617,000 from 
758,000 acres; oats, 2,803,000 bushels, valued at 
$1,514,000 from 173,000 acres; barley, 25,000 
bushels, valued at $18,000 from 1,000 acres; 
rye, 176,000 bushels, valued at $150,000 from 
13,000 acres; potatoes, 2,356,000 bushels, valued 
at $908,000 from 38,000 acres; hay, 675,000 
tons, valued at $7,425,000 from 500,000 acres; 
tobacco, 195,600,000 pounds, valued at $17,779,- 
600 from 240,000 acres. The production of to- 
bacco in 1908 decreased from 240,278,000 pounds 
in 1907, as a result largely of the struggle car- 
ried on by the tobacco growers against the 
American Tobacco Company. (See paragraphs 
below, and Tosacco.) The corn crop decreased 
from 93,060,000 bushels in 1907; wheat, from 
8,808,000 bushels in 1907. The production of 
oats suffered a decrease from 3,379,000 bushels 
in 1907. Both in the production and value of 
tobacco, Kentucky ranks first, the value of pro- 
duction being twice as great as that of North 
Carolina, which occupies second rank. It forms 
more than one-third the total for the entire 
country. The farm animals on Jan. 1, 1909, were 
estimated as follows: Horses, 399,000; mules, 
207,000; dairy cows, 402,000; other cattle, 
200,000; sheep, 1,071,000; swine, 1,236,000. 
Since 1900 there has been a decrease of about 
14 per cent. in the number of horses and of 35 
per cent. in the number of swine, but an in- 
crease of 50 per cent. in the number of sheep. 
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The wool clipped in 1908 was 3,000,000 pounds, 
valued at $823,000. 

MANUFACTURES. The census of 1905, covering 
establishments classed as factories, showed $147,- 
282,478 capital, 59,794 wage-earners, and prod- 
ucts valued at $159,753,968, these figures being 
increases over those for 1900 of 67.4, 15.6, and 
26.3 per cent. respectively. The value of prod- 
ucts of leading industries in 1905, and, in paren- 
theses, the per cent. of increase over 1900, were 
Flour and grist mill products, $18,007,700 
(38.3) ; lumber and timber products, $14,539,000 
(9); chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff, 
$13,117,000 (12.3 per cent. decrease) ; distilled 
liquors, $11,204,649 (14.5). 

EpucaTion. The number of pupils enrolled 
in the schools of Kentucky in 1908 was 501,428, 
which was 22.48 per cent. of the population. The 
average attendance was 309,836, and the number 
of teachers was 9245. An attempt has been 
made in the last two years to abolish the dis- 
trict system, which is now maintained in only 
two Southern States, Kentucky and Arkansas, 
and substitute therefor the county system. A 
bill was introduced into the Legislature of 1907 
abolishing the office of school trustees and estab- 
lishing county boards of education. This bill 
passed the House, but was not acted upon by 
the Senate. A great want in the school system 
of the State is for rural high schools, which, in 
other States, are encouraged by legislation. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The charitable 
and correctional institutions of the State are the 
asylums for the insane at Lakeland, Hopkins- 
ville, and Lexington; the Institution for the 
Feeble-Minded at Frankfort. There are State 
prisons at Frankfort and Eddyville. The Legis- 
lature of 1907 amended the act of 1906 creating 
ithe Kentucky ‘State Board of Control for 
Charitable Institutions, making it a bi-partisan 
board of four members, two members from each 
of the two political parties which polled the 
largest number of votes for the last preceding 
election. Members are appointed for a term of 
four years by the Governor. The expenditures 
for charities and corrections for 1907 aggre- 
gate $541,132. The State also maintains the 
Kentucky Institute for Feeble-Minded Chil- 
dren, in which were 173 pupils in 1907; the 
Kentucky School for the Deaf with an enrollment 
in 1907 of 378; and the Kentucky Institute for 
the Education of the Blind. 

PoLiTics AND GOVERNMENT. The most notable 
event in the political history of Kentucky in 
1908 was the election of a Republican Senator, 
ex-Gov. William O. Bradley, to succeed James 
B. McCreary for the term beginning March 4, 
1909. From Jan. 1 to Feb. 28, the Legislature 
was engaged in a deadlock over this election. 
Gov. J. C. W. Beckham, who was the leading 
Democratic candidate for the office, lacked, up 
to the end of the voting, four votes of election. 
The election of Mr. Bradley was due to the as- 


-sistance of four Democrats who were opposed to 


Beckham. In the final vote Bradley received 65 
votes. Mr. Bradley is the only Republican wno 
has served a term as Governor of Kentucky since 
it became a State, and he has long been promi- 
nent in local and national Republican politics. 
In March the Legislature passed an snti-pool 
room bill, which became effective on June 15. 
Under the provisions of this bill, any telephone 
or telegraph company owning property rented for 
pool-room purposes, personally conducting a pool 
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room, or working in a pool room, is liable to a 
fine of not less than $1000 or more than $5000 
and six months’ imprisonment in jail. Consid- 
erable difficulty arose over the enforcement of 
this law at Latonia during the end of October 
and early weeks of November. The race-track 
people refused to recognize the ruling of the 
State Racing Commission, and the latter body 
revoked their license. Notwithstanding this ac- 
tion, the racing was continued, and the Jockey 
Club secured a temporary injunction trom the 
Kenton County Circuit Court preventing inter- 
ference from the State Racing Commission. This 
matter is still under consideration by the court. 
The Legislature on March 6 passed a bill pro- 
viding a fine for any one who violates an agree- 
ment to pool tobacco. This was an aitempt to 
end night riding in the State. (See below.) The 
Monarch Tobacco Company of Louisville on July 
31 filed a suit in the Federal Court for $1,500,- 
000 damages against the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, the Nall and Williams Tobacco (company 
and the Mengel Box Company, alleging that their 
trade had been ruined through the practices of 
the defendant companies. It was alleged also 
among other things that the trust coerced job- 
bers and refused in many instances to sell them 
tobacco unless they refrained from selling inde- 
pendent brands; ales that retailers were induced 
through premiums and other devices to neglect 
the sale of independent products. 

For an account of child labor enactments in 
1908 see CHILD LABOR. 

NIGHT Ripers. For the greater part of tne 
year certain sections of the State were kept in 
terror by the depredations of so-called “Night 
Riders,” alleged to be representatives of the 
American Society of Equity, organized to control 
the price of tobacco. These attacks were directed 
against indevendent tobacco growers who re- 
fused to enter the 1 organized to compel the 
American Tobacco Company to pay certain rates 
for tobacco in these sections. The result was 
depicted by Gov. Willson in his annual message 
to the Legislature in January, 1908: ‘Our to- 
bacco is nearly destroyed; large customers are 
being taught that it is safer and better to buy 
elsewhere. Large crops remain unsold. Man- 
agers who have been promised large. prices for 
pooled crops above the market price have seen 
the buyers driven from the field, and no one 
can tell when the end will come, but everyone 
can see that the result up to this time is that our 
markets, not only for tobacco, but for other 
products, are paralyzed, and in many cases ruin- 
ed; that in large districts the law has been 
wholly overthrown, and the poor people, who 
have no one to take care of them, are deprived 
of the protection of the people’s laws, and have 
lost their liberty and are helpless.” On Jan. 3, 
Gov. Willson issued a proclamation in which he 
offered a reward of $500 for the conviction of 
any person implicated in the raids of the “night 
riders” in the dark-tobacco belt. This action 
was the result of a raid made upon the town of 
Russellville on Dee. 27, 1907; two warehouses 
and several other buildings were burned and 
four persons seriously injured by the raiders. 
On Jan. 7, the “night riders” visited the towns 
of Sherburne and Bethel. In the latter place an 
independent warehouse and a general store were 
burned, and at Sherburne an independent ware- 
house was destroyed. On Jan. 8, in anticipa- 
tion of an attack of a body of “night riders,” 
two gatling guns with about 100 men guarded 
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six large tobacco warehouses. . The gatlings were. 
used also as a defence in Frankfort against pos- 
sible attacks. On Jan. 21 a large tobacco bam 
was burned near Hopkinsville. At Dycusburg 
on Feb. 4, 200 masked “night riders” burned a 
large tobacco house and distillery, causing a loss 
of about $40,000. A member of the firm owning 
the warehouses was taken from his hume, tied 
to a tree and severely whipped. On Feb. 9, an- 
other body of “night riders” visited Fredonia, 
near Hopkinsville, where they blew up a tobacco 
factory containing 35,000 pounds of tovdacco, and 
burned a barn containing 10,000 pounds. The- 
damage aggregated $10,000. On Feb. 16, County 
Judge Crumbaugh and nine tobacco buyers living 
at Eddyville were taken from their homes by 200 
masked “night riders,” lashed to a post, and 
severely beaten. Judge Crumbaugh had made a 
speech denouncing the Dycusburg raid and de- 
manding an investigation. On Feb. 21, the Law 
and Order League of Hopkinsville and Christian 
County presented a memorial to the General <As- 
sembly, calling for prompt and vigorous action.. 
This memorial recited that in the city of Hop- 
kinsville alone over $50,000 worth of buildings. 
had been destroyed, entailing a total loss upon 
innocent persons in no way connected with tne 
tobacco trade. It was further declared that in 
half-a-dozen or more counties law-abiding citi- 
zens had been dragged from their homes at night 
and brutally beaten. The memorial called upon 
the Assembly for aid for the citizens of the 
community. On Feb. 26, Gov. Willson sent a 
message to the Legislature urging prompt legis- 
lation against the “night riders,” and declaring 
that law enforcement was paralyzed and that a 
rigid measure was vital to the liberty of the peo- 
ple. He recommended the appropriation of $25,- 
000 for the prosecution of the “night riders,” de- 
claring that only one alleged offender had been 
indicted and none convicted. He asked for ad- 
ditional power from the Attorney-General in 
cases where it appeared that the loc] authori- 
ties were likely to fail from any cause to pros- 
ecute faithfully. On Mar. 21, a band of masked 
“night riders” shot and killed Harlan Hedges, 
an independent tobacco farmer, 7 miles north- 
west of Carlisle. This was the first invasion by 
this band of the Blue Grass regions of Kentucky. 
On April 3, Calloway County, in the heart of the 
black-tobacco regions, was placed under martial 
law. The county was declared by authorities fo 
be in a state of anarchy. On April 20, Gov. 
Willson ordered additional troops to the scene of 
these outrages. On May 13, Robert H. Hollowell, 
who sued his brother, John E. Hollowell, and 27 
other suspected “night riders” of Caldwell Coun- 
ty, received a verdict of $35,000 damages on ac- 
count of his having been driven from the State 
with his family. “Night riders” again visited 
the vicinity of Hopkinsville on July 22 and 
burned the station houses of the IIinois Central 
Railway at Gracey in Christian County; at 
Cerulean, in Trigg County, and at Otter Pond, in 
Caldwell County. The railroad company had 
given the militia authority to camp on its prop- 
erty, and this action had aroused bitter feeling 
among the “night riders.” Following this came 
other threats of the destruction of the property 
of the railway, and the company requested the 
militia to vacate its property. The Governor re- 
fused to accede to this request, insisting that the 
troops had a right to camp on the railroad prop- 
erty, or any other property for which they paid 
a compensation. The reign of lawlessness con- 
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tinued throughout the State during the summer 
and early months of autumn. On October 12, as 
the result of the murder of a tobacco farmer in 
Hickman County, together with his wife and two 
children, Gov. Willson made an extreme appeal 
to the people of the State to put an end to these 
outrages. He said: “This crime is the out- 
growth and the logical result of the cperation 
of the night riders’ crimes in the State. It is 
only one remove from civil war, and the safety 
of our institutions and what we have of civiliza- 
tion is involved, and the only salvation for the 
name and honor and character of Kentucky is 
for the whole people to rise up in their might 
to save their liberty, uphold their law and mer- 
cilessly put down murder, arson, intimidation 
and proscription wherever they dare show them- 
selves.” The Governor called upon the people 
to assemble in their respective neighborhoods and 
“to take strong, prompt and effective measures to 
punish every cowardly scoundrel who rides the 
roads to threaten his neighbors.” In November 
an arrangement was made between the American 
Society of Equity and the American Tobacco 
Company, whereby the latter was to buy tobacco 
at the rates insisted on by the associated grow- 
ers. This action put an end to these troubles. 
(See ToBacco. ) 

CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS. The Democratic 
State Convention met on June 11. The delegates 
selected were instructed to vote for William J. 
Bryan as President. The Republican State Con- 
vention met at Louisville on May 7, 1nd adopted 
resolutions binding the delegates in the National 
Convention to vote for William H. Taft. As the 
result of dissensions in the convention, 22 of the 
26 votes were cast for Mr. Taft, and the re- 
maining two were contested. In the election of 
Nov. 3, the State was carried by William J. Bry- 
an by about 8,000 plurality, the vote bemg: Bry- 
an, 244,092; Taft, 235,711; Chafin, 5887; Debs, 
4060. 

OTHER EVENTS. Caleb Powers, former Secre- 
tary of State, who had been under arrest and 
imprisonment, as an accessory in the murder of 
William Goebel, the Democratic candidate for 
Governor who was declared elected in 1903, was 
pardoned by Gov. Willson on May 3. Powers 
had been tried four times. The result of the 
fourth and last trial in 1907 was a disagree- 
ment of the jury. James Howard, who was 
also under arrest for the same murder, was also 
pardoned. Judge James Hargis, for years one 
of the central figures in the famous Hargis- 
Cockrill feud, a leading local politician, was 
killed on Feb. 6 by his son, Beauchamp Hargis. 
In the trial of the case the jury failed on Dec. 
26 to agree on a verdict and was discharged. 
On Feb. 10, nine men were killed as the result 
of an explosion of gas in the mine of the Moody 
Coal Company at South Carrollton. 

In the latter part of December trouble broke 
out in the town of Stearns as the result of a 
strike among miners. The trouble grew out of the 
strikers violating the injunction granted several 
months previous by Federal Judge Cochran to 
the Stearns Coal and Lumber Company, order- 
ing the miners not to interfere with non-union 
labor. The miners resisted the attempts of the 
United States marshals to arrest several among 
their numbers. The town was placed under 
martial law Dec. 27. 

In a battle between illicit distillers and a posse 
of revenue officers on the Kentucky and West 
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Virginia border on Dec. 5, a deputy sheriff and 
Ben Vinson, a noted outlaw, were killed. 

LEGISLATION. Among the important meas- 
ures enacted at the legislative session of 1908 
were the following: A child labor law was 
enacted, which will be found described in the 
article CHILD Lasorg. An act was passed also 
which makes attendance upon schools by chil- 
dren between seven and fourteen years of age, 
in cities of certain classes, compulsory, unless 
they are taught privately or have acquired the 
common school advantages of instruction. A 
pure food law was enacted as well as measures 
providing for the encouragement of the estab- 
lishment of a tuberculosis sanitarium. An 
important measure was passed, authorizing to- 
bacco pooling, which was made necessary by 
the disturbances caused by the “Night Riders.” 
(See above.) 

State Orrices. Governor, A. E. Willson; 
Lieutenant-Governor, W. H. Cox; Secretary of 
State, Ben H. Bruner; Treasurer, Edwin Far- 
ley; Auditor, Frank P. James; Attorney-General, 
J. B. Breathitt; Superintendent of Education, 
John G. Crabbe; Commissioner of Agriculture, 
M. C. Rankin—all Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. Court of Appeals: Chief Justice, 
Ed. C. O’Rear, Rep.; Justices, W. E. Settle, 
Dem.; H. 8S. Barker, Dem.; Thomas J. Nunn, 
Dem.; John M. Lassing, Dem.; John D. Carroll, 
Dem.; J. P. Hobson, Dem.; Clerk, Napier Adams, | 
Rep. 

The State Legislature of 1908 was composed 
of 22 Democrats and 16 Republicans in the 
Senate, 51 Democrats and 49 Republicans in 
the House. The State representation in Con- 
gress will be found in the article UNITED STATEs, 
under the section Congress. 


KERN, JoHN WortH. An American politi- 
cian, Democratic candidate for Vice-President in 
1908. He was born in Howard County, Ind., on 
Dec. 20, 1849, graduated at the University of 
Michigan in 1869; and was Supreme Court re- 
porter of Indiana from 1885 to 1889. In 1892-96 
he was a State Senator, and in the following 
year he was chosen City Attorney of Indianapo- 
lis. In 1900 and again in 1904 he was the un- 
successful nominee for Governor on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. He also received the compli- 
mentary vote of the Democratic minority in the 
Legislature of 1905 for United States Senator. 
At the Democratic National Convention, held in 
Denver in July, 1908, he was nominated for 
Vice-President. After the election of 1908, when 
a Democratic majority in the Legislature was 
assured, he was prominently mentioned for the 
United States Senatorship. (See PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN.) 

KIAMIL PASHA. TuRKIsH GRAND VIZIER, 
See TURKEY. 

KIAO-CHAU, or K1ao-CHow. A harbor, 
town, and district on the east coast of the prov- 
ince of Shantung, China, leased to Germany for 
a period of 99 years from Mar. 6, 1898. Area of 
the district, exclusive of the bay, 193 square 
miles; population, 120,000. There are about 
5000 Europeans. The German sphere of in- 
fluence extends 31 miles beyond high-water mark, 
embracing 2500 square miles of area and a pop- 
ulation of 1,200,000. Tsingtau, with the best 
harbor on the coast, is the capital; in 1907 it 
had a population of 31,509 (1484 Europeans). 
It is a modern city, with macadamized streets, 
water-works, electric lighting, churches, schools 
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for Germans and Chinese, hospitals, hotels, post 
office, market halls, a slaughter-house, etc. In 
Dec., 1908, it was announced that the German 
government intended to establish a commercial 
high school as a basis for technical and medical 
sehools, to be followed later by schools for po- 
litical economy, forestry, and agriculture. The 
Chinese government had expressed its readiness 
to support the new school with a subsidy and to 
admit the graduates to examinations for State 
positions. Acacias have been extensively plant- 
ed on the bare hills, and in the winter of 1907-8 
acacias planted in 1902 and 1903 were cut for 
the first time and sold to the Shantung Mining 
Company for mining timber. This company 
works coal mines at Fangtse and Poshan, and 
iron mines at Tchin-ling-chen. (See CHINA.) A 
railway of 247 miles runs from Tsingtau to 
Tsinan, the capital of Shantung, with a branch 
line of 30 miles to Poshan. The railway is 
under the same management as the mining com- 
pany, which owns mining areas within a ten- 
mile zone on both sides of the railway. The 
port is included within the Chinese Imperial 
Customs. The imports and exports in 1907 
amounted to 16,416,053 and 8,478,325 Haikwan 
taels respectively. The administration is by a 
Governor under the German Navy Department, 
The dpi ie for 1908-9 balanced at 11,465,753 
marks, of which 9,739,953 was an Imperial sub- 
vention. 


KIELHORN, Lorenz Franz. <A German 
Sanskrit scholar, died in March, 1908. He was 
born at Osnabriick, was educated at Gottingen, 
‘Breslau, Berlin, Oxford and London, tn 1866-51 
was professor of Sanskrit in the Deccan Coll=ze 
at Poona, and in 1882 became a member of the 
faculty at Géttingen. His publications include 
Cdtanavas Phitsutra, with translation (1865) ; 
a Sanskrit grammar (1870, 4th 2d. 1896); 
Kadtdyani and Patanjalt (1876); and a Report 
on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts (1881). 
Upon the death of Btihler he became cditor of 
the Grundrisses der indo-arischen Philologie. In 
1903, with Prof. F. Schmidt, of Berlin. he was 
sent by Emperor William to Oxford as a repre- 
sentative of the German Education Office in the 
matter of the German Rhodes scholarsnips. 


KINGSTON, CHARLES CAMERON. An Aus- 
tralian statesman, died on May 11, 1908. We 
was born in Adelaide, on Oct. 22, 1850, was edu- 
cated at the Adelaide Educational Institute, was 
admitted to the bar in 1873, and Lecame a 
Queen’s Councillor in 1889. In 1881 he was 
elected to the Assembly for West Advlaide. He 
has been five times reélected, and since 1901 had 
been a member of the Commonwealth House of 
Representatives. He had served as Attorney- 
General (three times), and as Chief Secretary 
(1892) ; was Premier from 1893 to 1899—twice 
as long as any previous ministry had held of- 
fice—and had also served as Minister cf Trade 
and Commerce (1901-03). He advocated the 
adoption of a protective tariff, opposed Chinese 
immigration and drafted the bill for its regula- 
tion (agreed to, in 1888, by all of the colonies 
excepting Tasmania), and presided ove: the Aus- 
tralian Federal Convention, in 1897-8, which 
formulated the bill establishing the Australian 
Commonwealth. He also urged woman’s suf- 
frage, industrial conciliation, and the adoption 
of a system of land and income taxation, and 
death duties. 


KITES. See METEOROLOGY. 
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KNAPP, Witiram IRELAND. An American 
educator and author, died on Dec. 11, 1908. 
He was born at Greenport, L. I., on March 10, 
1835, and graduated at Colgate (then Madison 
College) in 1860. He was professor uf modern 
languages at Madison in 1860-65, and ut Vassar 
in 1866-68. During the period 1869-80 he travel- 
led extensively through Spain. In 1881 he was 
appointed professor of modern languages at Yale, 
and in 1892 took the same chair at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, where he remained urtil 1895. 
Retiring from active teaching, he went abroad 
and lived in England and France. He was an 
authority on Spanish literature and _ history. 
Among his publications are: Spantsh Grammar 
(1882) ; and Borrow’s Lavengro and the Romany 
Rye (1900). © 

KNOWLES, Sir James. An English editor, 
died on Feb. 13, 1908. He was born on Oct. 13, 
1831, the son of an architect, was educated in 
that profession at University College, and prac- 
tised it, in his father’s office, with considerable 
success. In 1867 he met, and thereafter became 
an intimate friend of Tennyson, for “hom he 
designed “Aldworth,” the poet’s home in Black- 
down. He founded in 1869 the Metaphysical 
Society, which was composed of the most dis- 
tinguished representatives of religion and sci- 
ence. In 1870 Knowles became editor of the 
Contemporary Review, which he conducted until 
1877, in which year he established the Ninegeenth 
Century, changed in 1901 to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After, of which he was editur during 
the remainder of his life. 


KNOX, PHILANDER CHASE. United States 
Senator (Republican) from Pennsylvania. Ue 
was born in Brownsville, Pa., on May 6, 1853, 
graduated at Mount Union College, Ohio, in 1872, 
and three years later was admitted to the bar. 
From 1876 to 1877 he was United States District 
Attorney for the Western Pennsylvania District, 
and in 1901 was appointed United States Attor- 
ney-General by President McKinley. He was con- 
tinued in office by President Roosevelt. Under 
Mr. Knox’s administration, the Beef Trust was 
put under injunctions, the officers of the rail- 
ways engaged in the cotton-carrying pool were 
indicted and forced to abandon their combina- 
tion, and the “merger” of the Northern Securi- 
ties Company, which threatened to destroy traf- 
fic competition in the Northwest, was dissolved. 
He showed great skill in dealing with the legal 
problems arising from the acquisition of the 
Panama Canal, and he outlined and recommend- 
ed the laws which effected the establishment of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor. In 
1905 Mr. Knox was elected United States Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. The ability Mr. Knox 
had shown while in the government service caused 
him to be prominently mentioned for the Re- 
publican nomination for President, and in the 
National Convention he received 68 votes, of 
which 64 were from his own State and 4 from 
New Jersey. In Dec., 1908, Mr. Knox was 
asked by President-elect Taft to become Secre- 
tary of State in the latter’s Cabinet, and accept- 
ed. Mr. Knox received the degree of LL.D. from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1905, and 
from Yale in 1907. 

KONGO. See Congo. 

KOREA. A peninsula of eastern Asia, 4 
protectorate of Japan. Area, 84.420 square 
miles; population (1906), 9,781,671. Of foreign- 
ers there were, in 1907, 98,495 Japanese, 3661 
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Chinese, 286 Americans, 138 British, 103 French, 
54 Germans, and 48 other Europeans. Seoul, 
the capital, had 193,606 inhabitants in 1902. 
Ping-Yang has 40,000 inhabitants; Suwon, 11,- 
000 (1000 Japanese) ; Fusan, 81,700; Chemulpo, 
46,100; Massampo, 57,600; Wiju, 52,700. 

Propucton. Gold veins are found over the 
entire country. The most important gold mines, 
situated in the Unsan district, in northwestern 
Korea, yielded $1,150,000 worth of bullion in 
1907. They areowned by an American company. 
In 1908 the Americans also secured possession of 
the Kapsan copper mines, in northeastern Korea, 
and of graphite mines in the southeast. Italian, 
German, French, and Japanese interests are 
engaged in developing copper, gold, iron, and 
graphite mines. Petroleum was discovered in 
1908 and a concession was granted. Lead and 
silver deposits await exploitation. 

The agricultural products include millet, bar- 
ley, oats, and beans in the north, and rice, 
wheat, tobacco and cotton in the south. Cotton 
culture is improving, owing to the efforts of the 
Cotton Plantation Association of Korea and of 
the model farm and agricultural college. The 
latter is situated at Suwon, 25 miles from Seoul. 
It was initiated by the Japanese, but was later 
transferred to the Korean government. About 
212 acres are used for experimenting purposes, 
and the annual appropriation for the institu- 
tion is about $44,000. Methods of agriculture 
are improving under the influence and example 
of Japanese settlers. The rice crop of 1908 
was estimated in September to exceed the 
average crop by 30 per cent. Whaling 
and fishing along the coast are carried on 
by the Japanese. In 1908 a factory was planned 
by a number of Koreans for dyeing, weaving, 
embroidery, carpentry, and smithing. The Jap- 
anese government organized in 1908 the Far 
Eastern Colonization Company, with a capital of 
10,000,000 yen (1 yen==49.8 cents), for the pur- 
pose of furthering Japanese settlement in Korea. 
The Company may also engage in mining, manu- 
facturing, etc. Shareholders are limited to Jap- 
anese and Koreans, and a number of shares were 
taken by the Japanese and Korean imperial 
houses. The company is to receive a govern- 
ment subsidy of 300,000 yen annually for eight 
years. 

COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. The im- 
ports of foreign goods and exports of native 
produce in 1907 amounted to 41,387,540 and 16,- 
473,834 yen respectively, against 30,291,322 and 
8,132,844 in 1906. The prinicpal imports were 
cotton goods, woolens, metal goods, railway ma- 
terials, silk piece goods, timber, and machin- 
ery. The principal exports were valued in 
1907 as follows, in yen: Rice, 7,558,505; beans 
and peas, 3,935,632; red ginseng, 1,200,066; gold, 
4,359,000. Other exports were: Cattle, hides 
and skins, timber, wheat, coal, copper, raw cot- 
ton, paper, fish, ete. ‘ue trade is principally 
with Japan, followed by China, Great Britain, 
and the United States. There are over 688 miles 
of railway and 2872 miles of telegraph line, 
both being owned by the Japanese government. 
The shipping entered and cleared in 1907 aggre- 
gated 4,088,671 tons, mostly Japanese. The im- 
provement of the harbors is steadily progressing. 
The old Korean nickel coinage is slowly giving 
place to the Japanese. 

GOVERNMENT, FINANCE, ETC. The Emperor Yi 
Chik, born Mar. 25, 1874, ascended the throne 
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on the abdication of his father, July 19, 1907. 
The real power in the country is the Japanese 
Resident General—in 1908, Prince Ito. The na- 
tive army has been disbanded, excepting one 
battalion of Imperial Guards. A Japanese gar- 
rison is permanently stat.oned, and the reorgan- 
ized police force contains a large number of 
Japanese. A completely independent judiciary 
was established in 1908 by the Japanese, and 
new codes were in process of preparation. The 
budget for 1908 estimated the revenue at 20,- 
286,732 and the expenditure at 20,296,073 yen 
respectively; for 1909 there were 21,434,733 and 
22,268,655 yen respectively. The revenue from 
import duties amounted in 1907 to 2,319,259 
yen; from export duties, 758,754 yen. The pub- 
lic debt stood on Feb. 1, 1908, at 12,333,968 yen, 
besides 2,000,000 yen of treasury notes. 

Army. The 13th aivision of the Japanese 
army reinforced by the 12th brigade of infantry 
and 4 squadrons of cavalry occupied Korea 
Heke the year 1908, with headquarters at 
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It will be recalled that the protests of 
Korean delegates in 1907 at The Hague 
against the Japanese violation of Korean 
independence were in vain and that no atten- 
tion was paid to the denunciations by the 
Korean prince of the cruelties committed by 
the Japanese in his country. In the Palace 
revolution of July, 1907, the occasion of some 
serious street-fighting, the Emperor was forced 
to resign by his own ministers at the instance 
of the Japanese. The imperial seal was now 
transferred to his son (July 19) and the Palace 
was occupied by Japanese troops. No European 
nation was willing to interfere, believing that in 
the “decrepitude and disorganization” of the 
Korean government it would be unwise to de- 
prive Korea of Japanese tutelage. Prince Tyong-- 
oui-Yi stated his country’s grievances in a vig- 
orous document. He said that if Japan com- 
plained of the action of the Californians, Korea 
might complain with equal force of the action 
of Japan. Korean students in Japan were 
not admitted to the same schools as the natives 
but into separate schools of an inferior class. 
At home they had to endure the insolence of a 
low class of Japanese immigrants. There was 
not a village, he said, that could not cite out- 
rages of the Japanese upon the inhabitants, 
often upon women and children. These com- 
plaints were of no avail. The Japanese forces in 
Korea were reinforced. The new Emperor at 
the instance of Prince Ito ordered the punish- 
ment of The Hague envoys and of men of his 
father’s court suspected of fostering resistance. 
Japanese artillery was stationed in the Palace 
courtyard and the patrols in Seoul were in- 
creased. By the new Japanese-Korean convention 
signed July 25, 1907, tne Korean administration 
was placed under a Japanese Resident General, 
whose approval was required for every law and 
decree dealing with important affairs of state, 
for the nomination of officials and for the em- 
ployment of foreigners; a distinct line was 
drawn between administrative and judicial 
affairs; and the clause of the convention of 
Aug. 22, 1904, providing for a financial adviser 
was annulled. Henceforth Prince Ito was the 
real ruler. The young heir to the throne was 
sent to Japan to be educated. In Japan and 
in Europe generally it was now thought that 
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the possession of the country was assured, and 
that the Koreans would prove docile. 

Kogean OPPOSITION. The Japanese coloniza- 
tion of Korea continued in 1908. The Palace 
revolution of the previous year had started 
unorganized efforts at resistance, and dur- 
ing 1908 the tax collections were far smaller 


than in the previous year, and threatened 
to cause a considerable deficit. Plots against 
Japanese functionaries were also reported 


in the Japanese papers as, for example, the 
attempted derailment of Prince Ito’s train at 
the end of April. But the main resistance show- 
ed itself in a scattering guerilla warfare, about 
which little definite could be learned, owing to 
lack of trustworthy information. Bands of two 
or three hundred marauders appeared at various 
points, especially in the mountains, acting with- 
out concerted plan, and subsisting, no one knew 
how, but seeming everywhere to be well armed 
and in some instances having cannons. Out of 
the thirteen provinces, six were apparently in 
a permanent state of revolt. The reports of en- 
gagements between the Japanese and these insur- 
gents which appeared in Japanese journals rep- 
resented the conflicts as frequent and sanguin- 
ary, but generally placed the enemy’s loss at ten 
or twenty times that of the Japanese. Thus they 
reported that 53 of these conflicts took place 
in May with a loss of 500 Koreans and only 
about 20 Japanese. Some of the engagements 
were said to have lasted four or five hours. In 
some Japanese quarters it was admitted to be 
a real national movement, but the press gen- 
erally declared that the insurgents had been 
gradually scattered and were hardly more than 
groups of bandits. There were, however, signs 
in the later months of the year that the revolt 
was by no means put down. 
ALLEGED KOREAN GRIEVANCES. One of the 
Japanese journals attributed the bad temper of 
the Koreans to the excesses of the soldiers and 
the treatment of tne Koreans as an inferior 
race. Critics of Japan’s policy agreed in this 
view. The Japanese press referred frequently 
to the Koreans as a people but little removed 
from savagery and declared that any measures 
were justified against the “bandits.” Promi- 
nent Japanese officials called them a degenerate 
race. Recent writers on Korea have remarked 
on the violence and injustice of the Japanese, 
and it has even been said that on account of the 
depredations of Japanese agents, Korea has pro- 
fited nothing from her change of masters. Among 
the specific grievances alleged, the following may 
be mentioned: Corrupt and negligent local ad- 
ministration of justice, and inactivity of Jap- 
anese police against Japanese malefactors; issu- 
ance of paper money in Korea far in excess of 
legal limit; expropriation of lands of frequent 
occurrence, as, for example, the confiscation by 
the Ministry of Marine of a strip of land be- 
hind Port Lazareff; the fear that the corvée 
‘will be established in Korea as demanded by 
some Japanese newspapers and that the natives 
will eventually become serfs upon their lands; 
the increase of Japanese troops (new regiments 
were sent to Korea in 1908) and of Japanese 
functionaries; the suppression of Korean jour- 
nals. To reassure the people who feared that the 
Japanese would seize all the Jand and appropri- 
ate all the offices, a force of 4,000 gendarmes 
was organized from amongthe Koreans themselves, 
many of the recruits being ex-rebels. 
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the judiciary, radical reforms were undertaken 
by the Japanese. A codification of the laws was 
completed under Professor Ume and an organiza- 
tion of the judiciary undertaken. Arrangements 
were made for new law courts with Japanese 
experts on the bench. In June it was announced 
that the imperial assets had been transferred 
to the national treasury, thus removing the 
means which they had previously afforded of 
supporting court parasites and political in- 
trigues. 

THE NaTIveE Press. That the spirit of inde 
pendence still lingered, appeared from the repres- 
sive measures which the Japanese authorities 
thought it necessary to enforce against tne press. 
A press law was promulgated in the latter part 
of April whereby the sale of any paper contain- 
ing matter subversive of the public peace was 
forbidden under penalty of fine or imprisonment. 
Almost immediately (May 1) a Korean paper 
(the Dathan) was suppressed for publishing an 
appeal to the natives to shake off their apathy 
and struggle for their independence, calling to 
their minds the examples of Mazzini and Wash- 
ington. It was controlled by a British subject 
named Bethel, the proprietor of the Korean Daily 
News, and other pro-Korean journals which as- 
sumed to be extra-territorial and therefore ex- 
empt. The government, however, after negoti- 
ations with the British authorities, had an ac- 
tion brought against Bethel for the suppression 
of the Daily News under the Order in Council 
forbidding any British subject to publish arti- 
cles offensive to the Korean government. At 
the time it was found that the Datly News had 
already suspended publication. Six other Korean 
papers were suppressed on May 6, and another 
on May 27. Meanwhile, on May 21, tne Resi- 
dent General forbade any journal to publish 
Snag about the suppression of the insurrec- 
ion. 


KRETSCHMER, EpmMunp. A German com- 
poser, organist and conductor, died on Sept. 14, 
1908. He was born in Saxony, in 1830, and 
received his musical education at the Dresden 
Conservatory. In 1854 he was organist of the 
Catholic church in Dresden, and in 1863 was 
appointed court organist to the King of Saxony. 
A mass composed by him was awarded a prize 
at the international competition held at Brus- 
sels in 1868. He was the organizer and condiuc- 
tor of several choral societies. His compo- 
sitions include three operas (Die Folkunger, 
1874; Heinrich der Lowe, 1877; Schén Rotraut 
1887), suites and miscellaneous instrumental 
pieces, and several masses. 


KWANG-CHOW-WAN. A territory on the 
southern coast of China, north of the island of 
Hainan, leased to France in April, 1898, for ¥9 
years. In November, 1899, two islaids com- 
manding the entrance to the bay were ceded to 
France. The total area is about 270 square 
miles. The population in 1906 was 176,310. The 
port is free. The foreign commerce nn:ounts to 
about $2,500,000 annually. In 1900 the terri- 
tory was placed under the Governor-Cieneral of 
French Indo-China. 


KWANG-HSU. Emperor of China, died on 
Nov. 14, 1908. He was born on Aug. 2, 1872, 
the son of Prince Chun (the seventh son of tne 
Emperor Tao-kuang, and a brother of the Em- 
peror Hsien-feng), and was named, at his birth, 
Tsai-t’ien. The Emperor of China at this time 
was T’ung-chi, the son of Tze-Hsi, but upon his 
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death, in 1875, Tze-Hsi, who was an aunt of 
Tsai-tien, caused him to be placed on the throne 
‘under the title of Kwang-Hsu. In this coup 
d’état Tsi-an was believed tO have had the co- 
operation of Li Hung Chang. In 1888 Kwang-Hsu 
was forced to marry a niece of Tze-Hsi, a union 
which still further strengthened the position of 
his masterful aunt, and lessened his own inde- 
pendence. It came about, therefore, that even 
after he reached his regal majority, at the age 
of 18 years, many of the most important func- 
tions of his supposed absolutism were withheld 
from him by f'ze-Hsi. The complete subjection of 
Kwang-Hsu came in 1898, when (on Sept. 20) 
Tsai-t’ien, caused him to be placed on the throne 
propaganda, under the encouragement of the 
Emperor, caused his palace to be occupied by 
royal troops, who thereafter kept him isolated 
‘and virtually a prisoner. Incidentally six of his 
advisers, known to be in favor of the reform pro- 
gramme, were apprehended, and promptly execut- 
ed. From this time Kwang-Hsu had little, if 
any, active part in the actual government of his 
‘country. Consult the biographical sketch in the 
London Times of Nov. 16, 1908. (See CHINA 
and Tze-Hsl1.) 

KWANTUNG. <A Japanese leasehold in 
southern Manchuria, originally leased on March 
27, 1898, by China to Russia for a period of 25 
years, and transferred by Russia to Japan on 
Dec. 22, 1905. Area, 122] square miles; popula- 
tion (1907), 405,685. Port Arthur and Dairen 

-(Dalny) are situated at the southern end of the 
eaten The former had 5882 Japanese in- 
abitants in 1908; the latter, 18,967. Since the 
Japanese occupation there have been started 
several new industries, notably salt works, a ce- 
ment factory, gas and electrical works, horse- 
breeding, etc. The port of Antung was opened 
in March, 1907, with Tatungkow as a subsidiary 
ephe In July, 1907, an office of the Chinese 
aritime Customs was opened at Dairen, which 
thus ceased to be a free port. For the imports 
and exports of Antung and Dairen see under 
CHINA, Commerce. Between Dairen and New 
York there is a regular steamship service. The 
budget of Kwantung for 1908-9 balanced at 
4,653,802 yen (1 yen==49.8 cents). The Japa- 
nese Governor-General in 1908 was Viscount 
Oshima. The Governor-General of Kwantung 
also protects and controls the Japanese railways 
in Southern Manchuria, commands the troops, 
and has a general direction of political affairs. 

LABOR, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF. The 
events of greatest importance in connection with 
the American Federation of Labor during 1998 
were the controversies over the right to boycott 
and the limitation of the power of the courts 
in the issue of injunctions, and the political ac- 
tivity undertaken to enforce the Federation’s 
demands. The decision of the United States 
‘Supreme Court in the case of Loewe vs. Lawlor 
(See Borcotr), declaring the boycott illegal, was 
the signal for a demand that the Sherman Anti- 
‘Trust Law should be so amended as not to im- 
peril the existence and activities of trade unions. 
At the same time intense feeling was being 
aroused in the Federation over the alleged abuse 
of the restrictive power of the courts. Believ- 
ing that determined and impressive action was 
necessary, a conference of delegates from the 116 
national and international unions affiliated with 
the Federation was called to meet in Wash- 
ington March 18. Delegates from the Farmers 
4American Society of Equity were also seated. 
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This conference issued a “Protest to Congress” 
and an “Address to Organized Labor and Farm- 
ers of the Country.” The “Protest” recounted 
the recent unfavorable actions of the courts in 
declaring the Federal Employers’ Liability Law 
void (see EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY), and the Erd- 
man Act unconstitutional in part (see TRADE 
UNIONS), in outlawing the peaceful boycott, und 
in restricting the use of speech and press through 
the injunction (q. v.). It called upon Congress 
to remedy all of these injustices by new laws. 
The “Address to Workers” called upon working- 
men to stand together, and to oppuze labor’s 
enemies and support its friends; it declared that 
industrial rights and personal liberties I.ad been 
taken away and that “the most grave and most 
momentous crisis ever faced by the wage-workers 
of our country is upon us.” 

With reference to the boycott, the “Protest” 
declared that the Sherman Anti-Trust Law wus 
never intended to apply to labor organizations, 
that it applied to combinations of dollars and not 
of men. It therefore demanded that the law 
be so amended as to exempt “organizations not 
for profit and without capital stock and the 
‘members of such organizations or associations,” 
and also so as to prohibit the application of that 
law ‘“‘to any arrangements, agreements or com- 
binations among persons engaged in agriculture 
or horticulture, made with a view of enhancing 
the price of their own agricultural or horticul- 
tural products.” This demand was of course de- 
nounced by a considerable portion of the press 
as an appeal for special and class legis!ation. It 
was pointed out on the other hand that, in view 
of the language of the court in both the hatters’ 
boycott and the Buck’s injunction cases, th>re 
was at stake the life not only of trade unions, but 
also of many organizations, such as consumers’ 
leagues and civic federations, striving for social 
uplift. The ‘Address of Workers” called upon 
labor and the friends of labor to hold mass meet- 
ings in protest, and to oppose politically those 
unfriendly to the true interests of working peo- 
ple. See INJUNCTIONS. | 

Bills embodying the demands of the “Protest 
Conference” were at once introduced into Cun- 
gress. Moreover, the “Address to Organized La- 
bor” led to scores of mass meetings throughout 
the country, from which petitions were sent to 
Congressmen and Senators. The result was a 
large number of nominal] anti-injunction bills and 
bills exempting trade unions from the .inti-Trust 
Law. The Federation lobby canvassed the Con- 
gressmen and reported that 250 had signified 
their willingness to vote for the Feaeration’s 
bills. However, the bill to amend the Sherman 
Act was not reported out of the House Judiciary 
Committee, and the dominant sentiment in both 
House and Senate appeared against taking action 
on the anti-injunction measure. The Federation 
blamed its old opponents, Speaker Cannon and 
Congressman Littlefield, largely for the inaction. 
The latter headed the sub-committee having 
charge of the injunction bills. Mr. Gompers 
appeared before the House Judiciary Committee 
on April 4 in behalf of the bill to amend the 
Sherman Act. He claimed that there was a 
clear understanding, at the time this act was 

assed, that labor unions would not be included 

in its provisions, and cited numerous judicial 
decisions upholding the right of laborers to 
combine to further their interests by peaceful 
means. 
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The effort to secure immediate action from 
Congress having failed, the executive committee 
of the Federation at once made plans for po- 
litical action. They presented their demands to 
the National Conventions of the Republican and 
Democratic parties. The latter’s platform in- 
corporated unequivocal statements on all the 
Federation’s principal demands, and the Federa- 
tion officials immediately entered the political 
arena in behalf of the Democratic Presidential 
candidate. Under the slogan “reward labor’s 
friends and rebuke its enemies,” President 
Gompers urged upon members of the Federation 
and friends to discriminate carefully between 
candidates for legislative and judicial offices 
high and low. He set forth the futility of 
efforts to secure political favors so long as 
union men vote on the basis of party alle- 
giance, instead of independently in labor’s in- 
terest. He had published in the May American 
Federationist a complete list of Congressmen, 
with the vote for each in 1904 and 1906, show- 
ing how the change of a few votes would in 
many cases have changed the result. The 
espousal of the Democratic cause by the Federa- 
tion leaders called forth a severe arraignment 
from President Roosevelt. Efforts were made 
by Republican politicians to cause disaffection 
among the officers of the national and inter- 
national unions of the Federation by the as- 
sertion that Mr. Gompers was claiming power 
to deliver the labor vote. President Gompers 
denied repeatedly that he was attempting to in- 
terfere with the free exercise of voting privi- 
leges. There was some dissent, however, the most 
conspicuous case of disaffection being that of 
Daniel J. Keefe, sixth vice-president of the 
Federation. He was nominated by President 
Roosevelt on Dec. 1 for appointment as Com- 
missioner-General of Immigration. Meanwhile 
he had been censured by the convention of_the 
Federation for rejecting a policy adopted by 
the executive committee of which he was a 
member. While the results of these political 
efforts could not be distinguished in the final 
vote, they gave to union labor the most solid 
political front it has yet attained in the United 
States. Political agitation was also largely re- 
sponsible for a further affiliation between the 
Federation and organized farmers. In October 
a tacit agreement was entered into between the 
Federation officials and the Farmers’ National 
Union to assist each other politically. 

At the annual convention of the Federation 
at Denver in November, Samuel Gompers was 
again elected president. His political policy 
Was unanimously approved, even the Socialist 
delegates voting to ratify it. The convention 
made it clear by express resolution that it favors 
the policy of giving political support to those 
who .in Congress and State legislatures act fa- 
vorably to the interests of the industrial popu- 
lation. The convention declared in favor of 
independence in politics, stating that “the Amer- 
ican labor movement is not partisan to a po- 
litical party; it is partisan to a principle, the 
principle of equal rights and human freedom.” 
Resolutions were adopted favoring an extension 
of the civil service; requesting an educational 
test for immigrants; instructing the executive 
committee to devise plans for organizing agri- 
cultural laborers; favoring equal woman suf- 
frage; urging women to organize and promising 
support to unions of women workers; favoring 
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free text-books; declaring for a more extensive 
use of union labels; endorsing the Massachu- 
setts system of savings-bank insurance and old- 
age annuities; opposing the principle of com- 
pulsory arbitration, but favoring a greater use 
of voluntary arbitration; demanding that muni- 
cipal, State and national governments provide 
work for the unemployed by public construction 
and improvements; and providing for a com- 
mittee of fifteen to investigate industrial edu- 
cation at home and abroad. These resolutions 
contain, in large part, the platform of organized 
labor in the United States. 

LABOR LEGISLATION. A very noteworthy 
movement in labor legislation is that represented 
by the International Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, which held its 5th annual meeting at 
Lucerne, Switzerland, Sept. 28-30, 1908. ere 
were brought together representatives from prac- 
tically all Western nations. This Association 
seeks to overcome the impediment to advanced 
labor legislation that arises from international 
competition. If one nation increases its pro- 
tection of women and child laborers, or elevates 
the conditions of labor in the direction of great- 
er health and safety, it thereby increases the 
cost of production within its borders and betters 
the opportunities of its competitors. The Inter- 
national Association pursues the policy of se 
curing agreements among competing nations to 
enact and enforce certain uniform regulations. 
To accomplish this purpose, the Association seeks 
to acquire a most intimate knowledge of labor 
conditions in various countries, to arouse public 
sentiment, and to secure the enactment of a 
minimum standard. Through its efforts at least 
fourteen States of Europe have signed a con- 
vention absolutely to prohibit night work by 
women; and fully one-half of the States in- 
terested in the match industry have agreed to 
prohibit the use of yellow phosphorus in their 
manufacture. The 1908 meeting of the Associa- 
tion considered the subjects of white lead and 
other industrial poisons, the employment of 
children, home work, and insurance of work- 
ingmen. 

In the United States the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, organized in 1906, 
has not achieved any notable results. The com- 
petition between States in this country is an 
impediment to advanced labor legislation com- 
parable to that of competition between Eu- 
ropean countries. During 1908 vigorous efforts 
were made to organize branches in the leading 
industria] States, and thus secure an organiza- 
tion for common action. For legislation of the 
year see CHILD LABOR, TRADE UNIONS, EmPLor- 
FERS’ LIABILITY, and INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION 
AND CONCILIATION. 

LABUAN. An island off the northwest coast 
of Borneo, attached since Nov., 1906, to the 
Straits Settlements (q. v.). Area, 30144 square 
miles; population (1905), 9000. Victoria, the 
capital, has 1500 inhabitants. Rice and sago 
are exported, as well as coal, of which about 
50,000 tons are raised annually. The imports 
and exports in 1907 were valued at 1,223,031 
and 1,254,542 dollars (about 50 cents each) re- 
spectively. The revenue and expenditure in the 
same year were 104,660 and 96,835 dollars. The 
Resident in 1908 was M. S. H. McArthur. 


LACROSSE. Greater enthusiasm and inter- 
est is accorded lacrosse in Canada than in the 
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United States, although the game in the latter 
country is steadily increasing in _ favor. 
In the contest for the championship of the 
Nationa] Lacrosse Union of Canada, seven teams 
were entered and there was a close struggle for 
the highest honors, which were finally won by 
the Tecumseh team. The Shamrocks of Mon- 
treal, who won t..e championship in 1907, made 
a very poor showing. The strongest team in 
the United States was that of the Crescent Ath- 
letic Club, which defeated the Toronto A. A. A,, 
the Brantford Club, Ontario, and Montreal A. 
A. A. The championship of the Inter-Collegiate 
Lacrosse League, Northern Division, was won 
by Harvard with three victories and no defeats. 
Cornell, which won the championship in 1907, 
finished second with two games won and one 
lost. The Southern Division championship was 
again won by Johns Hopkins, which won all 
three games played. 


LADRONE ISLANDS, or Marianne Is- 
Lanps. <A group of islands in the Pacific, north 
of the Caroline Islands and east of the Philip- 
pine Islands. - Excepting Guam (q. v.), they be- 
long to Germany. The German islands have an 
area of 250 square miles and 2646 inhabitants 
(1904). In 1907 there were 31 ‘whites (26 
German). In 1906 the imports and exports 
amounted to 238,000 and 56,000 marks respec- 
tively. The seat of government is on the island 
of Sarpan. The islands are attached to German 
New Guinea (q. v.). 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. An institution of 
higher learning founded in 1832 at Easton, Pa. 
The college maintains seven courses of study 
leading to degrees in arts, science and philos- 
ophy, and civil, mining, and electrical engineer- 
ing, and chemistry. For the year 1908-9 the 
enrollment was 440 undergraduate and 12 grad- 
uate students, with a faculty of 39. There are 
40 buildings including the homes of the profes- 
sors. The property is valued at $1,525,651.48, 
of which $731,259.23 is income bearing. The 
library contains 35,000 volumes. The President 
is Ethelbert Warfield, D.D., LL.D. 


LA FOLLETTE, Ropert MarRion. United 
States Senator (Republican) from Wisconsin. 
He was born. &t Primrose, Wis., on June 14, 
1855, graduated at the University of Wisconsin 
in 1879, and in the following year wns admitted to 
the bar. He was district attorney of Dane county 
from 1880 to 1884, when he was elected repre- 
sentative to Congress where he served until 1891. 
In Congress he served on the Ways and Means 
Committee and assisted in the framing of the 
McKinley Tariff Bill. He was elected Governor 
of Wisconsin in 1900 and was reélected in 1902 
and 1904. In January, 1905, he resigned the 
governorship to become United States Senator. 
As Governor he successfully advocated direct 
primaries, the taxing of railway property in 
the same manner as other property, and the Con- 
stitutional control of railway rates within the 
State. As a Senator he has alienated himself 
from many of the conservative Republican lead- 
ers because of his so-called radicalism. During 
the first session of the Sixtieth Congress, he 
bitterly attacked the Aldrich Currency Bill and 
its successor in compromise form, the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Bill, and joined with the Democrats 
in the filibuster conducted against that measure 
in May, 1908. In the campaign for the Repub- 
lican presidential nomination in 1908, Senator 
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La Follette was put forward as the candidate 
of Wisconsin and received the votes of 25 dele- 
gates in the National Convention. After the 
November election, it was announced that Sena- 
tor La Follette was to establish a weekly political 
paper along the lines laid down by Mr. Bryan’s 
Commoner. Senator La Follette received the de- 
gree of LL.D. from the University of Wisconsin 
in 1907. 


LAHM, Frank P. See AERONAUTICS. 


LAMBETH CONFERENCE. See ENGLAND, 
CHUBCH OF. 


LANDELLE, Cnartes. <A French painter, 
died on Oct. 18, 1908. He was born in Laval, 
France, in 1821, and studied under Ary Scheffer 
and Delaroche. His first picture, a “Portrait of 
the Artist,” was exhibited at the Salon of 1841. 
His paintings, during the next twenty years, 
were mainly religious in character. The most not- 
able of this period are “Fra Angelico of Fiesole” 
(1842); “Charity” (1845); “The Jew of Tan- 
giers” (1857); and the “Presentation of the 
Virgin” (1859; now in the Luxembourg). Dur- 
ing the sixties he made an extensive tour of the 
Orient, and his later pictures are largely de- 
pictive of Oriental scenes and life. He painted 
portraits of several] distinguished people, among 
them Alfred de Musset, Admiral Baudin, and the 
Princess de Broglie. Many of his best pictures 
are in the United States. 


LANDS, Agi. See DrarnaGE; IBRIGATION. 


LANDS, Pvustic. The total area of unappro- 
priated and unreserved public lands June 30, 
1908, was 754,895,000 acres, of which 528,204,- 
000 acres had not been surveyed. Almost three- 
fourths of the unsurveyed area is in Alaska, 
while most of the remainder is in the States or 
Territories of Arizona, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah and Wyoming. The total area of 
land originally entered during the fiscal year 
1908 was 19,090,365 acres, and the area upon 
which final proof was made was 8,068,044 acres. 
The notable events of tne year were the prosecu- 
tion of the land-fraud cases and the opening of 
a portion of the Rosebud Indian Reservation. 


LaNnD-FRaupD Cases. In January, Judge Rob- 
ert E. Lewis, of the United States District 
Court at Denver, quashed the indictments of a 
number of more or less prominent citizens of 
Colorado in cases arising under the Timber and 
Stone Act of 1878. The defendants were for 
the most part members of corporations that 
had acquired large tracts of timber land. The 
charge was that they had hired persons to make 
entries for quarter-sections of timber land, 
such persons to pay the government price for 
land thus entered, using therefor money to be 
supplied by the corporation, and thereafter to 
transfer title to the corporation. Judge Lewis 
held that the transfer of title to the corpora- 
tion after the fulfilling of legal requirements 
was not proof that the preliminary application 
was not made in good faith. He also held that 
the conspiracy alleged to have been involved in 
the transactions ceased when the entryman 
turned the title over to the agent of the cor- 
poration, and that the subsequent transfer from 
the agent to his corporation was a mere detail. 
The practical effect of this last opinion of the 
Court was to prevent criminal prosecutions 
owing to the operation of the statute of limi- 
tations. The government appealed to the Su- 
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preme Court, which reversed the decision. See 
COLORADO. 

The case against Frederick A. Hyde, John A. 
Benson, Joost H. Schneider, and Henry P. Di- 
mond in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia was terminated on June 23. These 
men were accused of conspiracy to obtain public 
lands by fraudulent entry. The laws admitting 
California and Oregon to the Union set aside 
certain sections for public school purposes. The 
States provided for the sale of these lands only 
on the purchaser’s oath that the land was taken 
for his exclusive use and benefit. Then in 1897 
Congress provided for the exchange of lands 

rivately owned, but situated within national 
orest reserves, for public lands outside reserves, 
acre for acre. It thus became possible to make 
2 profit by securing title to school lands within 
reserves and exchanging them for better land 
outside. Messrs. Hyde and Benson were con- 
victed of hiring persons to make application, 
and to secure title with money furnished by 
them, such titles to be later transferred to them. 
They even went so far as to pay small sums 
for the use of names in making application; 
indeed, they even used fictitious names. Having 
found this system workable, Hyde and Benson, 
according to the evidence, bribed land-office em- 
‘ployees both to enable them to dictate where new 
forest reserves should be located, and to expedite 
their business with the land office. Four em- 
ployees were dismissed from that office for being 
in the pay of the conspirators. The operations of 
these plunderers extended to twenty States, 
about 250,000 acres of land being involved. The 
evidence showed that Hyde and his employee, 
Schneider, were the chief agents of the whole 
plot; hence, Benson and Dimond were acquitted. 
On Dec. 8, Hyde was sentenced to pay a fine of 
$10,000 and to serve two years in the peniten- 
tiary at Moundsville, W. Va. This penalty was 
the severest possible. Schneider was sentenced 
to pay a fine of $1000, and to serve fourteen 
months in prison. Both men appealed. The 
successful prosecution of this noted case saved 
millions to the United States, checked other 
plans for plundering the public domain, and 
strengthened the prosecuting power of the gov- 
ernment. 

ROSEBUD OPENING. A portion of the Rose- 
bud Reservation was opened in October. An 
innovation in the method was the designation 
of four different places in Nebraska and South 
Dakota where affidavits of registration could be 
made out and mailed to Dallas, South Dakota, 
where the drawing was done. There were in 
all 114,769 registrations for the 4000 farms of 
160 acres each comprised in the tract. The land 
was disposed of at $6 per acre, on easy pay- 
ments, though some of the best quarters were 
estimated by land agents to be worth from 
$5000 to, $10,000. Registration continued from 
October 5 to 17, drawings being made October 
19. There were large crowds at all registra- 
tion points. The total expense of those who 
registered was estimated at much more than 
the value of the entire tract opened. 

LANGUAGE. INTERNATIONAL. See INTER- 
NATIONAL LANGUAGE, 

LAOS. A French protectorate in Indo-China, 
embracing the states of Luang Parabang, 
Bassac, and Muong Sing. Area, about 98,- 
400 square miles; population, estimated in 
1906 at 346,487. Gold, tin, lead, and precious 
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stones are found, and concessions have been 
granted to several French mining companies. 
Teak logs from the forests are floated down the 
Mekong to Saigon. Rubber is obtained from 
wild creepers, principally met with in the for- 
ests of Upper Laos. The natives cultivate rice, 
cotton, indigo, tobacco, and fruits. The country 
has not yet been opened up for commercial and 
industrial purposes. The Mekong is the main | 
artery of traffic. The imports and exports are 
included in those of French Indo-China (q. v.). 
The king is assisted by the French Superior 
Resident at Vientiane. The loca] budget for 
1908 balanced at 1,018,000 francs. 


LAPPARENT, ALserT AUGUSTE CocHON 
pE. A French geologist, died on May 10, 1908. 
He was born in Bourges, on December 30, 1839, 
was educated at the Polytechnique (1858-60), 
and at the Ecole des Mines. In 1875 he became 
professor of geology and mineralogy at the 
Catholic Institute of Paris. He was also ap- 
pointed to a chair of mineralogy, geology and 
physical geography in the Ecole Libre des 
Hautes Etudes. In 1874, as secretary of the 
Channel Submarine Tunnel Committee, he made 
soundings and studies of the sea bottom of the 
English Channel, which have been much used 
in all subsequent channel tunnel projects. To 
geology his greatest contribution was his 
Traité de géologie, first published in 1881 in a 
single volume, but thereafter improved and en- 
larged until, in 1906, the fifth edition com- 
prised three volumes, and including a series of 
maps illustrating tentatively the geographical 
features of various regions in successive geolog- 
ical ages. Lapparent was elected perpetual sec- 
retary of the Academy of Sciences, in 1907, as 
the successor of Pierre Eugéne Marcellin Ber- 
thelot, the chemist. In addition to the Traité 
de géologie, he published: Cours de mineral- 
ogie (1884 and afterwards) ; Les tremblements 
de terre (1887); La géologie en chemin de 
fer (1888), and Le stécle du fer (1890). 


L’ARRONGE, Apotr. A German dramatist 
and theatrical manager, died on May 25, 
1908. He was born at Hamburg, in 1838, stud- 
ied music at the Leipzic Conservatory, and be- 
came conductor of an orchestra in Cologne, in 
1860. From 1866 to 1869 he was a bandmaster 
at Berlin. He managed a theatre in Breslau 
from 1874 to 1878. About this time he began 
writing comedies, illustrative of life in the 
lower middle classes, which were immensely suc- 
cessful. The best of these are My Leopold, Dr. 
Klaus, Hasemann’s Daughters, and Charitable 
Women. He was one of the founders of the 
Deutsches Theatre in Berlin, in 1883, and man- 
aged it until 1891, producing several of his own 
plays. He wrote A History of the German The- 
atre and German Acting (1896). 


LATIMER, Aspury CHURCHWELL. United 
States senator from South Carolina, died on 
February 20, 1908. He was born near Lowndes- 
ville, Abbeville County, S. C., on July 31, 
1851, and was brought up on his father’s farm 
and had a public school education. He took 
an active part in the campaigns of 1890 and 
1892, in which year he was elected to Con- 
gress, where he served until 1903, when he 
took his seat in the Senate, as the successor 
of John L. McLaurin. As a member of the 
Manufactures Committee he had an important 
part in drafting the Pure Food Law; and he 
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also had to do with the framing of the pend- 
i copyright bill. As a member of the Im- 
migration Committee he visited Europe in 
1907, and had in the course of preparation an 
elaborate report dealing with immigration in 
the countries he visited. He served efficiently 
at different times on the committees on Agri- 
culture, Immigration, Manufactures, Public 
Buildings and Grounds, and Census. 


LAWN TENNIS. The season of 1908 
again emphasized the fact that there are but 
few really first-class lawn tennis players in 
the United States. The best showing in the 
tournaments of 1908 was made by W. A. 
Larned of Summit, N. J., and B. C. Wright 
of Boston in the singles and by H. H. Hackett 
and F. B. Alexander and W. A. Larned and 
W. J. Clothier {n the doubles. At the all- 
comers national championships tournament, 
held at Newport, August 18-28, there were 145 
entries. In the singles finals B. C. Wright 
defeated F. B. Alexander 6-3, 6-3, 6-3, but 
in the challenge round W. A. Larned defeated 
Wright 6-1, 6-2,. 8-6. The doubles were won 
by H. H. Hackett and F. B. Alexander, who 
defeated B. C. Wright and R. D. Little 6-1, 
7-5, 6-0. In the women’s national champion- 
ship tournament at Philadelphia, June 23-27, 
Mrs. Barger-Wallach, New York, defeated Miss 
Evelyn Sears, Boston, in the challenge round 
6-2, 1-6, 6-3. Miss M. Curtis and Miss Evelyn 
Sears, Boston, won the championship in doubles, 
defeating Miss C. Neeley and Miss M. Stover, 
Chicago, 6-3, 5-7, 9-7. The international tour- 
nament at Boston, September 17-19, was to 
decide as to whether an American or an Eng- 
lish team was to contend with the Australian 
team in the Davis international challenge cup 
tournament, to be held at Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. The results of the trials at Boston were: 
J. G. Ritchie, London, the winner of the gold 
medal at the Olympic games, defeated B. C. 
Wright, Boston, 6-1, 6-3, 6-2; W. A. Larned, 
Summit, N. J., defeated J. G. Parke, Dublin, 
6-3, 6-3, 7-5; Wright defeated Parke, 8-10, 3-6, 
6-4, 7-5, 6-2; Larned defeated Ritchie 4-6, 6-3, 
6-2, 6-3. In the doubles, H. H. Hackett and F. 
B. Alexander, N. Y., defeated Parke and Ritchie, 
6-3, 2-6, 7-5, 6-1. B. C. Wright and F. B. 
Alexander, of the winning team, were selected 
to represent the United States in the Melbourne 
tournament. The results of this tournament, 
which was held on November 27, 28 and 30, 
were: B. C. Wright (U. S.) defeated A. F. 
Wilding (Australia) 3-6, 7-5, 6-3, 6-1; N. E. 
Brookes (Australia) defeated F. B. Alexander 
(U. S.) 5-7, 9-7, 6-2, 4-6, 6-3; A. F. Wilding 
(Australia) defeated F. B. Alexander (U. S.) 
6-3, 6-4, 6-1; B. C. Wright (U. 8S.) defeated 
WNW. E. Brookes (Australia) 0-6, 3-6, 7-5, 6-2, 
12-10; (doubles) Brookes and Wilding (Aus- 
tralia) defeated Alexander and Wright (U. S.) 
6-4, 6-2, 5-7, 1-6, 6-4. Australia won the 
tournament with two victories in the singles 
and one in the doubles, as against the United 
States’ score of two victories in the singles. 
The national indoor championship tournament 
was held at New ‘York, February 23-29, the 
championship in men’s singles being won by 
W. C. Grant of the New York Tennis Club, who 
defeated G. F. Touchard in the finals, 6-2, 6-8, 
6-3, 6-4. F. B. Alexander and H. H. Hackett 
won the championship in men’s doubles, de- 
feating W. B. Leragin, Jr., and M. S. Char- 
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lock, 6-3, 6-1, 6-4. In the women’s singles 
Miss Marie Wagner, New York, defeated Mrs. 
F. Schmitz, London, 6-3, 6-2. The women’s 
doubles were won by Mrs. W. H. Pouch and 
Miss E. H. Moore. The intercollegiate cham- 
pionship in singles was won by N. W. Miles, 
Harvard, who defeated A. S. Dabney, also of 
Harvard, in the finals, 7-5, 6-1, 3-6, 6-2. Til- 
den and Thayer of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania won the championship in doubles, defeat- 
ing Holden and Bundy of Yale, 6-2, 5-7, 8-6, 
5-7, 6-6, 6-4, 11-9, 6-4. In dual college tour- 
naments Princeton defeated Columbia, 5 matches 
to 4; Yale defeated Princeton, 8 to 1; Harvard 
defeated Yale, 5 to 4. Other tournaments of 
the year and their winners were: All-England, 
men’s singles, A. W. Gore; women’s singles, 
Mrs. Sterry; Olympic, men’s singles, J. G. Rit- 
chie; women’s singles, Mrs. Lambert Chambers; 
Middle States, men’s singles, E. P. Larned (by 
default) ; men’s doubles, W. A. Larned and G. 
L. Wrenn; women’s singles, Miss C. B. Neeley 
(by forfeit) ; women’s doubles, Mrs. A. H. Me- 
Carthy and Miss Johnson; Pacific Coast, men’s 
singles, M. Long; men’s doubles, M. Mc- 
Loughlin and G. Janes; women’s singles, Miss 
Mary Sutton; international (Niagara, Ont.), 
men’s singles, N. W. Niles; women’s singles, 
Miss Marie Wagner. 

LEAD. The production of primary refined 
lead, desilverized and soft, from domestic and 
foreign ores in the United States during 1908, 
according to estimates of the United States 
Geological Survey, was approximately 391,000 
short tons, worth at the average price $32,844,- 
000 as compared to a production of 418,189 tons 
in 1907 and 404,746 tons in 1906. These figures 
were exclusive of an estimated output of 12,- 
000 tons of antimonial lead, as against 9,910 
tons in 1907. Of the total production, desilver- 
ized lead comprised 287,500 tons, as against 
314,241 tons in 1907. The soft-lead production 
increased to 103,500 tons, compared to 99,948 
tons in 1907. The increased output of soft lead 
accompanying a decrease in desilverized lead 
indicated that Missouri retained the first place 
among lead-producing States, as its southeastern 
and Joplin districts are the largest sources of 
production, though the Cour d’Alene district of 
Idaho, and Leadville, Col., where the lead is 
produced by treatment of argentiferous ores, 
join with it to make up nearly 80 per cent. of 
the United States production. 

There was 50 per cent. increase in the im- 
ports of lead in ore and base bullion, which 
amounted to 105,000 tons, valued at $4,160,000, 
as compared to 70,538 tons in 1907. From 
this it was inferred that the production of 
desilverized lead of foreign origin increased 
considerably over that of 1907, which was 67,423 
tons. The imports of refined lead fell off 
considerably, being 3,000 tons, with a value of 
$200,000, against 9,277 tons in 1907. The ex- 
ports of foreign lead (lead of foreign origin 
smelted or refined in the United States) show 
an increase of nearly 50 per cent., being 75,- 
000 tons, valued at $3,024,000, compared to 61,- 
424 tons in 1907. The exports of lead manu- 
facturers remained practically stationary, with 
a value of about $600,000. 

The price of lead started in January with a 
minimum of 3.625 cents per pound, rising to 
the maximum figure of 4.60 cents per pound 
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in August, then declining slowly to the close of 
the year. The average New York price for 
the year was 4.2 cents per pound. 
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The statistics of production as given by the 
Mineral Industry and the Engtneering and Min- 
ing Journal are presented in Table I. 


TABLE ].—PRODUCTION OF LEAD IN THE UNITED STATES, 1904-1908 


1904 
Domestic short tons 
Desilverized .......... vkeesawencekka% ee 200,858 
Soft J Ss. E. Missouri @eseveeeseeeececeesve | j-=- 2 ee8eses8 
(S. W. Missouri .......cccccsccees 90,470 
ADUIMODIOL. 6c4 sesso cs bn cees ecudeee eles 10,876 
MiscellameouS ....cc.ccceccccccccccccves |  cevece 
TOUR! (iccet ets so iaeeesks basa eee ae 802,204 
Imports, ore and bullion .............. 112,852 
Production and Imports ....... ae 415,056 
Exports in all forms .............s.0.. 84,142 


*11 mos, ending Nov. 80. 


1905 | 1906 1907 | 1908 


TABLE IJ.—PRODUCTION oF LEAD IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, 1903-1907 


| 1903 
Australasia ...cccccccccccnccccces ergs 141,446 
PUBOr Oso oo boo ORES orb SSeS Oo oaelees 12,162 
Bel Qi sc hvewc ws ceued eee ease we hewtewes 22,263 
CONAGS: gciccia ceaisascekGass tivuteseews 9,070 
CULES cgrererd oo ee ong aruce ede pane ead aonceaeae Baws 71 
FPA NCe: sores eins t ieee eeebee setae ees 23,332 
GermeOny 2664 6 bs oo id ews k Ge ec ds cee 145,319 
GQEECO aiid oh ows 5h 5, ee web awees idee 16,093 
PQ BO LY oink s5 5 ee ae eee Seok Gees 2,057 
THA lLY® - sxc cae 8c wie ab eet oa dk eee Sos 22,126 
JADA: sec cssae siiha iawn cee ee ceeevens : 1,728 
MOXICO | 63.35 04404 bia hee etb ewe tanie save wd 94,181 
RUGS18. oéieiesidwees cde tawesese te ieewss 225 
BPR Die li sy bie sii bia eG- ena eee re sss ee 175,109 
BWOGGE: 6%. Saigewin decd awd eswer eee wees ‘i a 

§ foreign ores ........ ; 
United Kingdom ; gomestic ores ...... 19.958 
United States eaeseeeevasevneeeneeee @eeeenes 250,992 
TOLAL.. Side ebbeiweees cetewwese tee e ee 951,710 

a included with Austria. 
LEATHER. This industry in 1908 was 


marked by an attempt at recovery from the 
panic conditions and prices of 1907 and natur- 
ally the year was one of more or less depres- 
sion. Hides were at their lowest value in Jan- 
uary and at their highest in December, so that 
the gradual recovery indicated wholesome pro- 
gress. The average for Chicago packer hides 
for 1908 was $11.583, with the highest price 
in December, $13.797, and the lowest, $9.417, 
in January. The average price in 1907 was 
$12.744, and in 1906, $13.964. For Chicago 
country hides the average for 1908 was $9.63, 
with the high point $12.45 in December and 
the low, $7.80] in January. The average price 
in 1907 was $11.135, and in 1906, $13.352. 
During the year there was the greatest inter- 
est in the proposed revision of the tariff, but 
no substantial unanimity of opinion on the 
part of the various interests concerned. There 
was, however, more of a demand for free hides 
than at any previous time, and it seemed that 
manufacturers were in favor of a reduction or 
removal of the duty. 


short tons short tons | short tons ‘short tons 
205,665 220,095 213,383 182,401 
1,299 100,492 108,518 110,059 
21,324 16,528 17,833 17,890 
8,456 7,434 9,614 12,491 
3,000 980 790 1,000 
319,744 845,529 350,180 323,841 
86,234 84,134 79,815 *97 092 
405,978 432,349 429,945 axe 
59,741 47,323 51,502 67,924 
| 1904 1905 | 1906 | 1907 


118,979 104,636 93,000 97,000 
12,645 12,968 14,846 15,400 
23,470 22,885 23,765 25,800 
19,000 25,650 24,560 21,571 

50 50 SO eSeewa 
18,288 24,148 25,600 23.000 
137,580 152,590 150,741 142,571 
14,320 10,447 12,308 13,800 
2,103 2,100 1,925 (a) 
23,475 19,077 21,268 22,900 
1,700 2,255 4,000 3,500 
103,000 87,393 66,610 72,000 
2 700 907 100 
185,862 185,693 185,470 185,800 
58 576 600 700 
6,888 5.000 4,000 4,000 
19,838 22,693 22,693 20,000 
274,132 292,519 815,830 $17,568 
962,144 967,972 968,174 964,910 


LECIBRIN. A preparation of lecithin 
from the brain of animals, combined with neu- 
cleoproteins, containing 33 1-3 per cent. by 
weight of lecithin, upon which preparation it 
is designed as an improvement. It is indicated 
in functional nervous troubles arising from de- 
fective elimination, and its good effects are prob- 
ably due to tne phosphorus contained in it. 


LECOT, Victor Lucren SuLpice, CARDINAL. 
A Roman Catholic cleric, died on December 20, 
1908. He was born at Montescourt, on Janu- 
ary 8, 1831, was appointed bishop of Dijon in 
1886, archbishop of Bordeaux in 1890, and was 
created a cardinal on January 16, 1893.  Al- 
though Cardinal Lecot unsparingly condemned 
the church’ separation law, he advocated a 
conciliatory policy, and led the faction which 
attempted to make that attitude the formal one 
of the church toward the State. He urged the 
Pope to sanction the organization of religious 
associations, and formed in his own diocese an 
association, under the terms of the new law, the 
scheme of which would have enabled the church 
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to meet the situation creating canonical privi- 
leges. He was generally in sympathy with M. 
Briand’s endeavors to establish a modus vivendé 
which could be accepted by the church. By his 
death the number of French cardinals was re- 
duced to three—Mgrs. Coullié Archbishop: of 


Lyons; Lucon, Archbishop of Reims, and An- 


drien, Bishop of Marseilles. 


LEE, LESLIE ALEXANDER. An American biol- 
ogist. died on May 20, 1908. He was born 
in Woodstock, Vt., on September 24, 1852, 
graduated at St. Lawrence University in 1872, 
did graduate work at Harvard in 1874, and took 
his Ph. D. in 1885. In 1876 he became profes- 
sor of biology and geology at Bowdoin, and he 
held his chair during the remainder of his 
life. In 1887 he was chief of the scientific staff 
of the United States Fish Commission on the 
expedition in the steamer Alabama through the 
Straits of Magellan, during which much biologi- 
cal, geological, and ethnological matter was 
collected for the Smithsonian Institution. 
Many reports of this expedition were published 
by the United States National Museum. He 
was also director in 1891 of the Bowdoin Col- 
lege expedition to Labrador which made val- 
uable collections in that region, and rediscov- 
ered Grand Falls, in the Grand (or Hamilton) 
River, about 250 miles west by south of Ham- 
ilton Inlet. 

LE E ,SrepHen Dirty. An American Con- 
federate soldier, died at Vicksburg, Miss., on 
May 28, 1908. He was born at Charleston, S. 
C., on September 22, 1833, graduated at the 
United States Military Academy at West Point 
in 1854, and served in the Fourth Artil- 
lery until his resignation in 1861. He saw 
service against the Seminoles in 1856-7 and in 
the troubles in Kansas. Entering the Confed- 
erate Army as a captain he served in the Army 
of Northern Virginia until after Antietam when 
he was transferred to the West with the rank 
of brigadier-general. He distinguished him- 
self during the siege of Vicksburg, became a 
prisoner on its surrender, and when exchanged 
became a major-general. At the close of the 
war he commanded a corps of the Army of 
Tennessee with the rank of lieutenant general. 
He became a planter in Mississippi after the 
war, served in the State Legislature, was presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Agricultural and Mech- 
anical College from 1880 to 1889, and in 1890 
was a member of the State Constitutional Con- 
vention. He had been president of the United 
Confederate Veteran Association since 1904, and 
Superintendent of the Vicksburg National Mili- 
tary Park from 1899. 


LEEWARD ISLANDS. A British colony 
in the West Indies, comprising the Presidencies 
of Antigua (q. v.), St. Kitts (q. v.), Dominica 
(q. v.), Montserrat (q. v.), and Virgin Isl- 
ands (q. v.). Total area, 702 square miles; 
population, 134,000. For the products, com- 
merce, etc., of the various subdivisions, see 
under the respective titles. The total imports 
and exports in 1907-8 were valued at £517,424 
and £521,509, respectively. The trade is chiefly 
with Great Britain, the United States, and 
Canada. The export of sugar in 1907 was 28,- 
419 tons, of which 13,972 came from Antigua 
and 14,132 from St. Kitts. The cotton export 
in the year ending March 31, 1908, was 934.266 
pounds. The revenue in 1907-8 was £151,520; 
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the expenditure, £134,273; and the public debt, 
£273,850. The Governor in 1908 was Sir B. S. 
Escott. His seat is on Antigua. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. An institution 
of higher learning at South Bethlehem, Pa., 
founded in 1866. In 1908 there were 681 stu- 
dents in the university, divided as follows: 
Arts and sciences, 35; civil engineering, 199; 
mechanical engineering, 139; mining engineering, 
106; electrical engineering, 142; metallurgical 
electrical engineering, 142; metallurgical en- 
gineering, 9; electro metallurgy, 14; chemis- 
try, 16; chemical engineering, 21. Its students 
represent 26 States and 10 foreign countries. 
The university has a teaching force of 64. In 
September, 1908, the Conference Department, 
composed of certain professors and instructors 
of the departments of Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, and Modern Languages, was estab- 
lished’ to aid students who find any diffculty 
with their current work. This is an innovation 
in college policy and since its establishment the 
department has been greatly beneficial to stu- 
dents who find any difficulty with their work. 
The funded endowment of the university is $1,- 
178,000, yielding an annual income of $55,530. 
The total income of the university from al! 
sources is about $180,000. 


LELAND STANFORD, JR., UNIVER- 
SITY. An institution of higher learning at 
Palo Alto, California, founded in 1887. The 
registration of students on October 1, 1908, was 
1518. The total attendance for 1907-8 was 
1751. The university has completed restora- 
tion of all its working buildings injured in 
the earthquake of April, 1906. It has begun 
also the restoration of the Memorial Church, 
which was badly wrecked at that time. Dur- 
ing 1907-8 the attention of the faculty has been 
directed toward the question of entrance re- 
uirements. President Jordan has advocated the 
ivision into university and junior college work, 
the freshman and sophmore years being cut off. 
In 1908 the university acquired the building 
and property of the Cooper Medical College of 
San Francisco, which forms the nucleus of a 
medical department, instruction to begin in 
1909. The absence of the new gymnasium has 
necessitated the development of outdoor athle- 
tics. The library contains 97,775 volumes. The 
faculty numbers 138; the productive fund is 
$24,525,922; and the income is $854,812. David 
Starr Jordan is president. 

LEMOINE’S DIAMOND PROCESS. 
ARTIFICIAL GEMS. 


LE PLONGEON, Avcaustus. A well known 
archeologist, died on December 13, 1908. He 
was born on the Isle of Jersey, in 1526, the 
son of a commodore in the French Navy, who 
was a descendant of De Toqueville. He was edu- 
cated in France, studied medicine, and for sev- 
eral years practised in Scuth America. His 
interest in the early history of that continent 
induced him to make a careful study of the 
Peruvian people, and his books, Queen Nino and 
the Egyptian Sphynw and Sacred Mysteries 
among the Mayas and the Quiches, are consid- 
ered standard works on the Peruvians. 

LEPROSY. [he search for a specific treat- 
ment of this disease continued in 1908. Deycke 
isolated a characteristic organism which he 
termed Straptothrix leproides. From this or- 
ganism he extracted with ether a genuine neu- 
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tral fat which he called “nastin.” The injec- 
tion of this substance into lepers gave rise to 
a reaction resembling that of tuberculosis pa- 
tients to tuberculin (q. v.). By combining 
nastin with benzoyl chlorid its activity was 
remarkably increased. The Debra solution 
appeared to act on the lepra bacilli, nastin 
enabling the benzoyl to deprive the bacilli of 
their fat and thus destroy them. A trial of the 
nastin treatment was made on a leper at the 
Kalihi Receiving Station, Hawaii. All clinical 
symptoms disappeared, and the bacilli where 
still present were gathered in bunches instead 
of being widely distributed. The conclusion 
must be that while the remedy has a distinct 
effect, no positive cure can as yet be shown. The 
X-rays and high-frequency currents were used 
to some extent upon the superficial lesions of 
leprosy with, according to Matthews of Cal- 
cutta, decided benefit. The Louisiana Leper 
Home reported one leper discharged cured and 
five others practically well, but still under 
observation. 

Rat Leprosy. The campaign against rats on 
account of the plague (q. v.) brought to light 
a leprosy-like disease among these rodents, in 
the proportion of 1 to 614 examined. Passed 
Assist. Surgeon McCoy, who makes the report 
in the Public Health Reports, believed the dis- 
ease even more prevalent. The skin lesions and 
alopecia resembled those of human leprosy very 
closely, and the bacilli found in the ulcers and 
glands were morphologicially indistinguishable 
from the lepra bacillus of Hansen. In the 
opinion of Brinckerhoff the geographical dis- 
tribution of the disease indicates that it is 
not identical with human leprosy, but it is prob- 
ably related to it in some such way as bovine is 
to human tuberculosis (q. v.). 


LEYDIG, Franz von. A German zodlogist, 
died on May 13, 1908. He was born in Rothen- 
burg-on-the-Tauber, on May 21, 1821], studied 
medicine at Marzburg and Munich, became pro- 
fessor at Tiibingen in 1857 and at Bonn in 1875, 
and retired in 1895. He published several im- 
portant works on comparative histol and an- 
atomy, such as Anatomisch-histologische Unter- 
suchungen tiber Fische und Reptilien (1853) ; 
Der Eierstock und die Samertasche der Insek- 
ten (1866); Die augendhnlichen Organie der 
Fische, on a supposed sixth sense in fishes; Zelle 
und Cewebe (1885); Zur Kenntnis der Zirbal 
and der Parietalorgane (1896), and Horae Zo- 
ological Zur vaterldndischen Naturkunde (1902). 
(1902). 


LIBERIA. A negro republic on the west 
coast of Africa. Area 35,000 square miles; pop- 
ulation, about 1,500,000, about 12,000 being of 
American origin. Monrovia, the capital, has 
about 5,000 inhabitants. Only the coast strip 
is administered. The principal export articles 
are coffee, palm-oil, palm-nuts, rubber and 
ivory. The rubber trade is said to possess great 
possibilities, but hitherto the disturbed state 
of the interior, absence of roads, and the difficulty 
of obtaining labor have checked its development. 
In 1906 imports and exports were valued, re-' 
spectively, at $786,526 and $777,507. During 
the year ending June 30, 1908, the United States 
imported from Liberia goods to the value of $45.- 
578, and exported to it $58,432 worth. British 
influence is extending. In 1905 the Liberian 
Development Company, a British corporation, 
advanced £100,000 to the government for es- 
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tablishing a bank, constructing roads, raising 
a force of native constabulary under the com- 
mand of a British officer, and installing tele- 
graphic communication. Two British officials 
have been charged with the task of reorganiz- 
ing the customs service and the genera] financial 
affairs of the country. The new bank, entitled 
the Government Bank of Liberia, has already 
been established under the management of the 
company Officials; it is entrusted with the func- 
tion of receiving all customs duties on behalf 
of the government. The executive power is 
vested in a president, elected for four years, in 
accordance with a recent amendment to the 
Constitution. In 1908 the president was Arthur 
Barclay, reélected in 1907. The _ legislative 
power is vested in a Senate, the members of 
which are elected for six years, and a House 
of Representatives, the members of which are 
elected for two years. The revenue and ex- 
enditure in 1906 amounted to $357,433 and 
340,036, respectively. The foreign debt in 1907 
stood at about $170,000; the internal debt, at 
$300,000. Military service is obligatory on every 
able-bodied citizen between the ages of 16 and 
50 years. The number of organized militia vol- 
unteers and police was about 700 in 1908. 
History. In 1907 a treaty was concluded be- 
tween France and Liberia and under its terms 
a boundary commission was sent out by France, 
which reached Fassariguni on November 15. It 
reported that it was making its way with diffi- 
culty on account of the density of the jungie 
and the kcstility cf the natives, and that in an 
encounter with the latter it had lost the physi- 
cian to the expedition. Envoys were sent from 
Liberia to Europe and the United States in 
1908 to solicit aid and sympathy for the repub- 
lic. The deputation to the United States ap- 
ealed to the Secretary of State on May 26. 
eference was made to the encroachment on 
Liberian territory by adjoining countries. The 
need of white assistance in the introduction of 
governmental reforms, especially in the finances, 
was urged. Investigation by the American De- 
partment of State showed that the difficulties 
of the Liberian government might be described 
as amounting to a general breakdown. AS 
Secretary Root summed up the situation, be- 
tween forty and fifty thousand civilized negroes, 
for the most part descendants of the original 
colonists from the United States, occupy a ter- 
ritory comprising 43,000 square miles, in which 
there are also over a million and a half mem- 
bers of uncivilized native tribes. The civilized 
part of the population have been to a great 
degree cut off from any intimate relation with 
the rest of the civilized world for two-thirds 
of a century. They began with little educa- 
tion, with no acquired skill in the art of gov- 
ernment, and they have had little opportunity 
to improve through intercourse with other and 
more advanced communities. They find it es- 
pecially difficult to control the native tribes, 
or to conduct their own government in accord- 
ance with modern requirements. The British 
colony of Sierra Leone to the north and the 
French possessions closing in their hinterland 
to the east are almost continuously complain- 
ing of the failure of Liberia to maintain order 
upon the border. “Notwithstanding the very 
kindly disposition on the part of Great Bri- 
tain, and the similar disposition on the part of 
France, there is imminent danger that the re- 
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public, unless it receives outside assistance, will 
not be able to maintain itself very long,” said 
Mr. Root. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, American. A 
society organized to develop the public li- 
brary in its bearing on American education and 
by codperation to increase the efficiency of 1i- 
brary administration, established at Philadel- 
phia in 1876 and incorporated under the laws 
of Massachusetts in 1879. The 30th annual 
meeting was held at Lake Minnetonka, Minne- 
sota, on June 22-29, 1908. There was an at- 
tendance of 658. Aside from the regular com- 
mittee reports, the principal topics discussed 
were: The Librarian as a Censor; More Re- 
cent and Standard Books; Library Training, 
and Open Shelves and Book Losses. The official 
organ of the association is the Bulletin of the 
American Library Association, in which are 
published the proceedings of the annual meet- 
ings. The association has been instrumental in 
establishing library organizations in 38 States, 
besides many local library clubs in cities and 
districts. Four sections are maintained, cata- 
loguing, library work with children, college and 
reference, and trustees. The association has af- 
filiated with it the three following national or- 
ganizations of kindred purpose: the National 
Association of State Libraries, the League of 
Library Commissions, and the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries. These hold separate 
sessions at the same time and place, with the 
annual meeting of the larger body, and each pre- 
pares a programme, arranged by its own offi- 
cers. The most important activity of the asso- 
ciation is the publishing board which operates 
under the gift of $100,000 made in 1902 by 
Andrew Carnegie. The income of this fund is 
used in the preparation of indexes, of biblio- 
graphies, reference helps, and literature for pro- 
moting library extension and the selection of 
books. It published in 1902 an important bib- 
liography of American history. In 1904 it pre- 
pared the A. L. A. Catalog, a Guide to Classi- 
fication, Cataloguing and Book Selection, pub- 
lished by the Library of Congress and first dis- 
tributed by the International Library Confer- 
ence, held in connection with the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition. In 1906 the Library of Con- 
gress published an extensive index to 120,000 
portraits upon which the publishing board 
had been at work for over ten years. The offi- 
cers for 1908-9 are as follows: President, C. 
H. Gould, McGill University; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, N. D. C. Hodges, Cincinnati Public Li- 
brary; Second Vice-President, Mrs. H. L. E]- 
mendorf, Buffalo Public Library; Treasurer, 
Purd B. Wright, St. Joseph, Mo., Public Li- 
brary: Recorder, Alice B. Kroeger, Drexel Insti- 
tute Library, Phiiadelphia. The Secretary and 
executive officer of the Association is J. I. Wyer, 
New York State Library. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. A public and 
national institution. founded at Washington, D. 
C., in 1800. In 1908 the library contained 1,- 
535,008 books, 105,118 maps and charts, 483,411 
volumes and pieces of music, 279,567 prints. 
The acquisitions of the year numbered 100,067 
printed books and pamphlets. Only one col- 
lection of importance in any department of lit- 
erature was acquired during the year. This was 
the Huitfeldt-Kaas collection of Scandinavian 
literature, which was the private library of Hen- 
rik Jérgen Huitfeldt-Kaas, the late State Arch- 
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ivist of Norway. The collection contains first 
editions of all the works of Ibsen, Bjirnsen and 
Jonas Lie, now very difficult to obtain. It also 
includes many valuable cditions of the works of 
other leading masters of Denmark and Norway 
during the 15th century, and is rich in Scandi- 
navian biography, genealogy, local and theatri- 
cal history. In the early laws of Norway the 
collection includes some works which are found 
in only a few libraries in Europe, and probably 
in no other library of the United States. Among 
the important acquisitions of manuscripts re- 
ceived by the library during the year were the 
papers of Harry Innes, a distinguished person- 
age in Kentucky affairs in the early part of the 
19th century. There were received also the 
papers of the firm of Riggs & Co., and Corcoran 
and Riggs, a mercantile and banking house of 
long standing in Washington. In the division 
of manuscripts, the calendar of the military 
papers of Washington progressed steadily and 
without interruption during the year. It is 
probable that one more year will be required for 
this work. The calendar of papers relating to 
New Mexico also progressed, and has reached 
the year 1791. The additions to the Journals of 
the Continental Congress continued without in- 
terruption on the plan originally laid down in 
1903. In the fiscal year 1905, three volumes, 
10, 11 and 12, covering the record for 1778, were 
printed. During the fiscal year 43,680 acquisi- 
tions were made in the Department of Docu- 
ments, which are chiefly reports and papers 
relating to foreign countries. In the Depart- 
ment of Music, a notable gift was received in a 
volume containing several characteristic auto- 
graph scores of the late John Knowles Paine, 
containing his unfinished tone-poem, Lincoln. 
The number of visitors and users of the library 
in the fiscal year were 938,129. Appropriations 
made for the support of the library in 1907-8 
amounted to $670,405.08, of which there was 
expended $668,588.88. The librarian is Her- 
bert Putnam. 

LIE, Jonas Lavrirz Epemm. A Norwegian 
novelist and poet, died on July 6, 1908. He was 
born near Drammen, Norway, on November 6, 
1833. He entered the naval academy at Fred- 
erikvoern in 1846, but being unfitted for a 
naval career on account of near-sightedness, was 
transferred to the Bergen Latin School. In 1851 
he entered the University of Christiania, where 
Bjérnsen and Ibsen were his fellow-students. 
After taking his degree in law, he began to 
practice in Kongsvinger. In 1866 he published 
a collection of poems, which attracted con- 
siderable attention. An unfortunate business 
speculation having consumed his entire capital, 
he moved to Christiania, where he tried teaching 
journalism and literature. His efforts in the 
last-named vocation were crowned with success 
by the appearance, in 1870, of The Vistonary, 
a romance, which made him famous through- 
out Norway. This was followed by The Bark 
“Future,” in 1873, and The Pilot and His Wife, 
in 1874. Lie was now the acknowledged head 
of Norwegian novelists. The government award- 
ed him a travelling stipend, and he moved to 
Germany. Here he wrote, among other novels, 
Rutland (1881), and Go Ahead (1882). In 1882 
he moved to Paris, where he wrote A Maelstrom 
(1884), The Commodore’s Daughter (1886), 
Married Life (1887), and several other novels, 
besides a collection of 24 folk-tales under the 
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title of Trold (2 vols., 1891-92). In 1893 he 
returned to Norway, and settled near Chris- 
tiansand, where he continued to live for the 
remainder of his life. His later important novels 
are Niobe (1893), When the Curtain Falls 
(1901), and Ulfounger (1904). He was pas- 
sionately fond of the sea, and few writers have 
excelled him in describing a sailor’s life and 
surroundings. His novels have been translated 
into several languages. Upon his death, the 
Norwegian government accorded him a state 
funeral. 


LIEBREICH, Oskar. A German pharma- 
cologist, died on July 2, 1908. He was born in 
Kinigsberg, on February 14, 1839, studied 
chemistry under Fresenius in Wiesbaden, and in 
1857 embarked on a two years’ cruise to 
Africa and other distant countries, his inten- 
tion at that time being to enter the navy. But 
he abandoned this idea, studied medicine in 
Kinigsberg, Tiibingen and Berlin, and became 
assistant to Virchow in the last-mentioned uni- 
versity in 1867, professor of therapeutics in 
1868, and director of the pharmacological insti- 
tute in 1872. This position he held until 1908, 
when advancing arterio-sclerosis affected his 
brain, and he was forced to retire. In 1872 he 
discovered the narcotic action of chloral hy- 
drate; this had been produced and described 
by Liebig in 1832, but it had remained for Lie- 
breich to make practical use of it. Among his 
other important achievements were the discov- 
ery of butychloral and ethyl chlorid, the “de- 
termination that protagon is the principal phos- 
_phorus-containing constituent of the brain (an 
observation which Liebreich made when a stu- 
dent), the introduction of hydrargyrum formam- 
idatum, and especially that of lanolin,” and his 
chemical studies of food-stuffs and investiga- 
tion of balneotherapy. lLiebreicn edited the 
Therapeutische Monatshefte (1887 sqq.) and 
the Encyklopddie der Therapie (1895) sqq.), and 
with Langgaard prepared the widely-used Kom- 
pendium der Arzneiverordnung (5th ed., 1902). 


LIFE INSURANCE. See INSURANCE. 
LIGHT. See PuysIcs. 


LIGHTHOUSES. During the year 1905 
there were no lighthouses of large size or novel 
construction built or building in the United 
States. The Lighthouse Board, however, was 
carefully considering various types of illumin- 
ants, and it seemed that greater economy and 
efficiency over the oil lamps so extensively used 
could be effected. With a number of first order 
lights, as well as with smaller lights incandes- 
cent oil vapor has been used with some suc- 
cess. The plant at each station consists of a 
high-pressure air tank with reducing valve 
attached and gauge, an oil and air tank con- 
necting with the lamp, tubing through which is 
forced oil vapor from the tank to the burner, a 
spirit lamp for the initial heating of the oil to 
the vapor point, after which it is heated by the 
flame of the mantle and burner. The lamp itself 
comprises the vaporizer, Bunsen burner and 
mantle. It was found in the tests made in 1907 
and 1908 that the incandescent oil vapor and 
mantle required more constant watching than 
the oil lights, although there seemed to be op- 
portunity for improvement in mechanism and 
use, while the increase in candle power was 
marked, as, for example, in the first order 5- 
wick fixed lamps, Block Island, Southeast, and 
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Shinnecock Bay, the light which formerly gave 
12,188 C. P. was increased to 45,690 C. P. A 
fourth order 4-panel flashing light at Point 
Judith was increased from 6,000 C. P. to 75,048 
C. P. and similar gains were obtained at other 
stations. The efficiency, considering the cost 
of oil only, is considerably in favor of the new 
vapor lamps, but this is offset by the cost of 
mantles and the alcohol to start the light. The 
Lighthouse Board also carried on experiments 
with acetylene in acetone for lighthouse illum- 
ination at a number of stations. 

There were in 1908 under the control of the 
United States Lighthouse Establishment the 
following named aids to navigation: 


Lighthouses and beacon lights ................ 


Light vessels in position ..... .cccccccccccces 51 
Light vessels for relief, .......ccccccccccccess 12 
Pgs) a 10-9 01-9 (- (ae enn no gla Ve a vO 506 
Gas-lighted buoys in position ................ 162 
Post lights, about .......ccccccccece ceccccecs 1,890 
Day or unlighted beacons ...............-006- 1,063 


Buoys in position, including stakes and buoys 
in Porto Rican, Hawaiian, and Alaskan 
WGLOES: iced pastes ted laa eiews es Bese See we ; 
In the construction, care, and maintenance of 
these aids to navigation, there were employed: 
Sutmarine signals 
Steam tenders 
Steam launches 
Light keepers, about 
Officers and crews of light vessels and ten- 
GOrs,. QDOUC 6s ie ek bees Mies ea aeee weeds 1, 
Laborers in charge of post lights, about...... 1,514 
Laborers and mechanics under lighthouse 
engineers, about 
There were some 115 lights discontinued dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1908, mostly small inexpen- 
sive lights. 
The following appropriations were made for 
the support of the Lighthouse Establishment for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1909: 


eeeeveeveee ceeaeevesesneeseneaaneeee 


Supplies of lighthouses ............... $700,000.00 
Repairs and incidental expenses of 
lighthouses ......... ce ceee ee ccee coves 950,000.00 
Salaries of keepers of lighthouses . .. 1,160,000.00 
Expenses of light vessels ............ 925,000.00 
Expenses of DUOYABE .....cscscccccecce 900,000.00 
Expenses of fog signals ...........0-- 250,000.00 
Lighting of rivers .......cccccsscccess 375,000.00 
Survey of lighthouse sites ............ 1,000.00 
Oil houses for light stations .......... 10,000.00 
Maintenance of lights—on channels of 
Great LakeS ........cccccesccvcccves 4,000.00 
Point au Pelee light vessel, Lake Erie 4,000.00 
New tenders and light vessels, new 
light stations and repairs and mis- 
cellaneous public works under the 
control of the Lighthouse Establish- 
5) | er ern er er ee ee 893,650.00 
TGtal. -icasSacisinausinssewess 550s $6,172,650.00 


The Lighthouse Board of the United States, 
which is under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, on June 30, 1908 
consisted of the following members as provided 
by law: Hon. Oscar S. Straus, Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, ex-officio president; Capt. 
Adolph Marix, U. S. Navy, chairman ; Col. Walter 
S. Franklin; Dr. Henry S. Pritchett; Lieut. Col. 
Harry F. Hodges, Corps of Engineers, U. S. 
Army; Capt. S. P. Comly. U. S. Navy; Capt. 
James M. Helm, U. S. Navy, naval secretary; 
T.ieut. Col. Thomas L. Casey, Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. Army, engineer secretary. The executive 
members of the Board were: Capt. Adolph 
Marix, U. S. Navy; Capt. J. M. Helm, U. 5. 
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Navy; Lieut. Col. Thomas L. Casey, Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. Army. 


LILLEY, Georce Leavens. An American 
politician, Governor-elect of Connecticut. He 
was born at Oxford, Mass., on August 3, 1859, 
and was educated in the public schools and at 
the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. In 1901 
he was elected te the Connecticut State Legis- 
lature, and in the following year was chosen 
representative-at-large to Congress, having been 
reélected in 1904 and 1906. During the first 
session of the Sixtieth Congress he made ac- 
eusations of graft and corruption in connec- 
tion with the letting of submarine boat 
contracts, and introduced a resolution calling 
for a committee of investigation. The commit- 
tee appointed, after having held several hearings, 
reported that Mr. Lilley’s charges were un- 
founded and also took occasion bitterly to ar- 
raign him for his action in the matter. In 
September, 1908, he was nominated for Gov- 
ernor by the Republican State Convention, de- 
spite the opposition of many of the party lead- 
ers, and in November was elected to that office 
by a plurality of 15,919. That he did not com- 
mand the full support of his party is indicated 
by the plurality given Mr. Taft, which was 
mearly 45,000. In December, 1908, action was 
brought against Mr. Lilley for failing to ob- 
serve the Corrupt Practices Act, which had been 
passed by the Legislature in 1904, the com- 
plaint specifying that the expenditures made in 
the conduct of his campaign were contrary to 
the law. See Connecticut and UNITED STaTEs, 
Section Navy. 


LINCOLN MEMORIAL HIGHWAY. The 
‘Lincoln memoria] highway, leading from the city 
of Washington to Gettysburg, a distance of 72 
miles, was proposed in 1908 in commemoration of 
President Lincoln. It was the purpose to make 
the road 150 feet wide, with two 50-foot roads, 
and space for an electric line of 50 feet as well. 
The cest was estimated at $7,000,000. 

LINDSEY, BENJAMIN Barr. <An American 
jurist, judge of the County Court and Juvenile 
Court at Denver, was born in Jackson, Tenn., on 
November 25th, 1869. His family was impov- 
erished by the Civil War and removed to Den- 
ver, where the father died. To help support 
the family he sold papers in the morning, 
worked as an office boy in a lawyer’s office during 
the day and as janitor in the evening. He read 
law, and presently was admitted to the bar. He 
became judge of the County Court and Juvenile 
‘Court of Denver on January Ist, 1900, 
and since that time has been remarkably 
successful in his treatment of juvenile of- 
fenders. He organized the Little Citizens’ 
League, composed of the boys of Denver, 
and was responsible for the enactment by the 
Colorado Legislature of a contributory delin- 
‘quency law, under which parents and employers 
are held responsible for the neglect of children. 
He was unsuccessful as Democratic candidate 
for Governor in 1906, but his sweeping victory, 
over both the old party organizations, in Novem- 
ber, 1908, was one of the most striking political 
events of the year. See PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN, 
Results of the Election. 

LINEVITCH, Nicnoras Petrovitcn. A Rus- 
sian general, commander-in-chief of the Russian 


forces in Manchuria in the war with Japan, died 
-at Saint Petersburg on April 23d, 1908. He was 
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a native of Tcheringoff and entered the army at 
the age of seventeen, the time of the first 
Crimean War, and fought in the Caucasus 
against the Turks, and, later, against the Circas- 
sians. He won distinction at Khiva, while with 
General Skobeleff’s command, and in 1869 was 
made a captain. For his services during the war 
with Turkey (1877-78) he was rewarded with a 
Colonelcy and the Cross of Saint George. He 
served ten years in Transcaspia as commander 
of a rifle brigade and in 1895 was transferred to 
the Far East, where, in 1900, he was put in 
command of the first Siberian Army Corps, tak- 
ing charge of the campaign against the Boxers 
and of the expedition for the relief of the Peking 
legations. During the war with Japan he com- 
manded the First Manchurian Army until after 
the battle of Mukden, when he superseded Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin as commander-in-chief. While 
peace negotiations were being carried on he was 
engaged in drilling his army and succeeded in 
bringing it up to a high point of efficiency, for 
which he received the appointment of general 
aide-de-camp. 

LIPPMANN, Gasrret. A French physicist, 
who was awarded the Nobel Prize for Physics, in 
December, 1908. He was born in Hollerich, 
Luxembourg, on August 16th, 1845, studied at the 
Ecole Normale, in Paris, and then in Germany, 
where he specialized in physics. In 1875 he was 
awarded his doctor’s degree for his remarkable 
thesis, Relation entre les phénoménes électriques 
et capillaires. He described the principle of the 
conservation of electricity, and in 1891 discov- 
ered a process for photographing in colors. He 
was appointed a professor of mathematics and 
physics in the University of Paris in 1883, and 
in 1886 took the chair of experimental physics 
there. In the latter year he was elected to the 
Academy of Sciences. His publications include 
Cours de thermodynamique (1888); Cours d’a- 
coustique (1888), and other technical works. 


LIQUORS, FERMENTED AND DISTILLED. These 
roducts should be classed under three general 
heads: (1) wines, products made by the ferment- 
ation of fruit juices; (2) malt liquors, fermented 
beverages made from grains or starchy material 
with the aid of malt; and (3) distilled liquors, 
repared by the distillation of any fermented 
iquor. 

Wines. During the year 1908 there was little 
of interest or importance in connection with 
wines. The following table shows the production 
of sweet wine and the amount of brandy used in 
its fortification during the past four years: 


Wine gallons wine fortified 


Year ended gallon 
June 30 ran . Before After 
fortification |fortification 
1905 Bcrsiteca costs 3,430,819 11,992,554 13,990,055 
W906 6 i iids woe sda 3,123,748 10,325,317 12,077,573 
VOT icantaid's Bie eeerarane 4.090,774 13,894,536 16,241,900 
T90S esos os Sees 4,380,016 14,601,975 17,119,261 


These figures show a considerable increase in 
the production of both wine and brandy during 
the past year. Of the total production of 17,- 
119,261 gallons, 16,591,168 gallons were produced 
in California, and practically the total increase 
in production was in that State, showing that 
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the sweet wine law is of practically no value to 
the other sweet wine producing States. 

Matt Liquors. During the year 1908 official 
standards and definitions of malt liquors were 
adopted by the Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists, which in brief are as follows: 

1. Malt liquor is a beverage made by the alco- 
holic fermentation of an infusion in potable 
water, of barley malt and hops, with or without 
unmalted grains, decorticated and degerminated 
grains. 

2. Beer is a malt liquor produced by bottom 
fermentation. 

3. Lager beer, stored beer, is beer which has 
been stored in casks for a period of at least 
three months. 

4. Malted beer is beer made of an infusion, in 
potable water, of barley malt and hops. 

5. Ale is a malt liquor produced by top fer- 
mentation. 

6. Porter and Stout are varieties of malt 
liquors made in part from highly roasted malt. 

These definitions and standards were adopted 
after a lengthy hearing at which the manufac- 
turers submitted their evidence, and it was be- 
lieved that undoubtedly they would be of value, 
giving more definite meaning to the terms used 
by the trade. The production of fermented malt 
liquors during the year 1908 shows only a slight 
increase over the previous year, the total pro- 
duction being 58,747,680 barrels, as against 58,- 
546,111 barrels in 1907. 

DISTILLED Sprrits. The statistics of the pro- 
duction of distilled spirits in the United States 
showed that there was a very considerable de- 
crease in production during the year 1908 as 
compared with previous years. In 1908, 126,989,- 
740.1 gallons were produced, as against 168,573,- 
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913 gallons in 1907, a decrease of 42,309,948 gal- 
lons. This decrease in production is distributed 


among the kinds of spirits as shown 1n the fol- 
lowing table: 


Decrease in |Tax gallons 
Bourbon whisky ..........ecceccecee 18,970,306.7 
Rye: Whisky 22 sescs os es tadeesinenss 9,962,328.1 
ANID: isd edad aaa w ae eG Ae aes wee es 126,485.4 
Gin: 235cde ee stat sa saves nse wea cusiteas 190,934.9 
High wines . 6c. sicesiseesesdivvedas 74,878.0 
High-proof, pure, neutral, or col- 

One BSDITItS: owes is cee deksnwee as 9,867,081.1 
MiscellameouS ..........scccecccccee 3,117,988.8 
Total decrease ...........sceees | 42,309,948.0 


This decrease in production, in the opinion of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, was due 
to a number of causes, among them the extension 
of the prohibition movement, the very high price 
of grain, lack of demand for high-proof spirits, 
and an agreement between distillers to curtail 
production. There was also a decrease of tax- 
paid withdrawals during the year to the amount 
of 14,327,472 gallons, which was largely high- 
proof or neutral or cologne spirits. This de- 
crease in withdrawals was believed by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue to be somewhat 
due to the prohibition movement, and also to the 
unsettled condition of the trade as to the proper 
marking and branding of certain products under 
the Food and Drugs Act, the trade waiting for a 
final decision on certain points. 

The following table from the report of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 1908, shows 
the production of spirits of all kinds for the 

ast five years, demonstrating what a marked de- 
crease there has been in the production of all 
kinds of distilled spirits during the year 1908. 


Special 
bonded 
ware- 
houses | 


| 


Fiscal year | 


Alcohol 


Distillery Warehouses 


neutral 
Tit 


olog 
irits (b) 


Mis- 
Total 


cr llaneous 


ire 


19 218.1 | 20,247,089.2| 18,371,! 
19 2 313,221.3 | 26,742,168.2 
1906... | 1,516,309.4 | 2 942.7 | 21,469,720.5 
19 

1 


2,240,277.0 | 33,090, 7% 


(a) This does not show brandy redeposited, but shows brandy produced and deposited 


(b) Includes high proof spirits in 1903-04. 


In the production of the spirits manufactured 
in 1908, 2,974,853 bushels of malt were used, as 
against 4,440,315 bushels in 1907; 3,755,519 
bushels of rye, as against 6,250,898 in 1907; 
17,383,724 bushels of corn, as against 23,474,509 
in 1907; showing a decrease of 10,064,698 bushels 
of grain for 1908. 

During the year 1908 a number of very inter- 
esting controversies arose in this country and in 
England under the food laws as to the proper 
labeling of the various kinds of distilled spirits. 
A Royal Commission was appointed in England 
to consider this question, and very extended 
hearings were given and a large amount of evi- 
dence taken as to what was whisky, but up to 
the end of the year no decision had been ren- 
dered, the only report made being in the nature 
of a preliminary report, which is as follows: 


544.71 11.486.082.4 | 1.801,179.0 |2,110, 215.9 | 309,990.21 5 
20,410,422.0 | 11.610.799.0 1.791.987.2 
| 11.173.614.0 | 1,730,101.8 | 2,323,289.2 


: =e ; . : 
| 7,997 ,506.1) 21,988,544.5 | 136 022.170.1 
2,187,709.6 | 192,066.6 | 60,944,810.8 | 23,930,830.9 | 150,124,015.6 

179.312.7 733.3 | 24,194,410.9 | 147.182.4345 
124,935.4 | 60,802,852.3 | 29,911,664.5 | 170.814.190.2 
50,062.4 | 50,935,821.2 | 26,793,675.7 | 129. 660,202.4 


59.626, ids 


in special bonded 


“1. That no restrictions should be placed upon 
the processes of, or apparatus used in, the dis- 
tillation of any spirit to which the term 
‘whisky’ may be applied as a trade description. 

“2. That the term ‘whisky’ having been rec- 
ognized in the past as applicable to a potable 
spirit manufactured from (1) malt, or (2) malt 
and unmalted barley ar other cereals, the ap- 
plication of the term ‘whisky’ should not be 
denied to the product manufactured from such 
materials. 

“We reserve for further consideration the ques- 
tion of the advisability or otherwise of attaching 
special significance to particular designations 
such as ‘Scotch whisky,’ ‘Irish whisky,’ 
‘Grain whisky,’ and ‘Malt whisky,’ of plac 
ing restrictions upon the use of such designa- 
tions as trade descriptions; or of requiring such 
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designations to be used in connection with the 
sale of whisky.” 

This, 1t can be seen, meant practically noth- 
ing as far as conditions existed in the United 
States, as there never had been any controversy 
as to the use of other grains than malt, or other 
types of stills than the pot still. In the United 
States a very interesting condition of affairs 
arose in connection with the issuing of new regu- 
lations by the Bureau of Internal Revenue as to 
the marking of both distillers’ and rectifiers’ 
packages. The important regulations were as 
follows: 

“DISTILLERS’ PACKAGES. Alcohol. (a) All 
forms of distilled spirits from which the sub- 
stances congeneric with ethyl alcohol have been 
removed for practical purposes altogether, and 
which have been heretofore marked as ‘pure, 
neutral, or cologne spirits,’ will be marked ‘alco- 
hol.” (b) That product which has been commer- 
cially known as ‘alcohol,’ from which these con- 
generic substances have not been removed, will 
be marked ‘commercial alcohol.’ 

“Spirits, as the case may be. The products 
of distillation in which, by reason of the original 
material used and the methods of distillation 
employed, the characteristic substances con- 
generic with alcohol have been retained, which 
differentiate them into various forms of potable 
spirits—such as whisky, brandy, rum, and gin— 
will be marked with the particular name of such 
potable spirit, as the case may be, without other 
description and without the addition of any 
adjective or descriptive word whatsoever; and 
the name of such particular spirit will be used 
even although when any of such spirits may be 
drawn from the receiving cisterns into casks cer- 
tain congeneric products of distillation have not 
been changed by aging or otherwise, so as to 
bring them to the potable form in which they 
are ultimately to be placed upon the market, 
provided such spirits have, before being drawn 
into the casks, been diluted to potable proof so 
as to then constitute a crude form of potable 
spirits. 

““RECTIFIERS’ PacKaGes. A mixture of a par- 
ticular kind of such potable spirits with alcohol, 
provided theré is enough of such potable spirits 
to make it a real compound, and not the mere 
semblance of one, will be marked as a ‘compound 
of? such spirit, with the distillate with which it 
is mixed—as, for example, ‘a compound of 
whisky and grain distillate’; or, if preferred, 
with the particular name of such spirit ‘com- 
pounded with’ such other distillate—as, for ex- 
ample, ‘whisky, compounded with grain dis- 
tillate.’ 

“Alcohol, commercial alcohol, or high wines, 
which have been manipulated by the aid of arti- 
ficial] flavors, colors, or extracts, or otherwise, 
so as to resemble some particular kind of potable 

spirits, will be marked with the name of such 
spirits, preceded by the word ‘imitation’—as, for 
example, ‘imitation whisky.’ ”’ 

These regulations, which went into effect July 
Ist, 1908, were bitterly fought by the distillers 
and rectifiers, injunction suits being brought 
against the Collectors of Internal Revenue at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Peoria, II]., and other 
places, to prevent them from enforcing the 
regulations. 

The particular regulation most bitterly as- 
sailed was the one holding that alcohol diluted to 
100 proof, colored and flavored, must be labeled 
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“imitation whisky,” “rum” or “brandy,” as the 
case might be. 

The first case was brought in Cincinnati, and 
an enormous amount of evidence was submitted 
by the government, and Judge Thompson, after 
hearing the evidence, refused to grant a tem- 
porary injunction, and rendered a written de- 
eision holding that such a product was correctly 
branded “imitation whisky.” The next case was 
brought at Springfield before Judge Humphrey, 
where again voluminous evidence was submitted 
in the form of affidavits by both sides, but again 
the decision was against the rectifiers, and again 
a written decision was handed down by the 
Judge. In this decision the Judge holds that 
whisky is not a like substance with alcohol or 
neutral spirits, being made with entirely dif- 
ferent objects and by different methods, whisky 
being a distilled spirit from grain in every step 
in the preparation of which an effort is made 
to produce or preserve the desired flavors which 
give it its character when it is matured, while - 
with alcohol the opposite is the effort, each step 
being taken to produce a large amount of alcohol 
without any taste or flavor. These two sweep- 
ing decisions in defense of the regulations have 
practically settled this part of the controversy. 
Still other cases were pending in the courts on 
other points raised under the Food and Drugs 
Act, but so far the decision of the Attorney 
General as to what is whisky has been sus- 
tained. Another interesting case under the Food 
and Drugs Act was the seizure of a number of 
barrels of liquor labeled “Bourbon Whiskey,” 
but made from molasses. The decision in this 
case was that whisky must be made from grain, 
and that Bourbon whisky is the product of Ken- 
tucky. 

The Association of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists and the Association of Dairy and Food 
Chemists, during the year, issued definitions and 
standards for various distilled spirits, these be- 
ing adopted after an extended study of the ques- 
tion and many hearings on the subject. These 
standards in brief were as follows: 

1. Distilled spirit is the distillate obtained 
from a fermentated mash of cereals, molasses, 
sugars, fruits or other fermentable substance, 
and contains all the volatile flavors, essential 
oils and other substances derived directly from 
the materials used, and the higher alcohols, 
ethers, acids and other volatile bodies congen- 
eric with ethyl alcohol produced during fer- 
mentation, which are carried over at the ordi- 
nary temperature of distillation and the prin- 
cipal part of which is higher alcohols estimated 
as amylic. 

2. Alcohol, cologne spirits, neutral spirit, vel- 
vet spirit, or silent spirit, is distilled spirit from 
which all, or practically all, of its constituents 
except ethy] alcohol and water are separated, 
and contains not less than 94.9 per cent. (189.8 
proof) by volume of ethyl alcohol. 

3. New whisky is the properly distilled spirit 
from the properly prepared and properly fer- 
mented mash of malted grain, or of grain the 
starch of which has been hydrolyzed by malt. 

Whisky (potable whisky) is a new whisky 
which has been stored in wood not less than four 
years without any artificial heat save that which 
may be imparted by warming the storehouse 
to the usual temperature. oat 

4. Rye whisky is whisky in the manufacture 
of which rye, either in the malted condition or 
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with sufficient barley or rye malt to hydrolyze 
the starch, is the only grain used. 

6. Bourbon whisky is a whisky made in 
Kentucky from a mash of Indian corn and rye 
and barley malt, of which Indian corn forms 
more than 50 per cent. 

7. Corn whisky is whisky made from malted 
Indian corn, or of Indian corn the starch of 
which has been hydrolyzed by malt. 

8. Blended whisky is a mixture of two or 
more whiskys. 

9. Scotch whisky is whisky made in Scot- 
land solely from barley malt, in the drying of 
which peat has been used. 

10. Jrish whisky is whisky made in Ireland. 

11. New rum ig the properly distilled spirit 
made from the properly fermented clean, sound 
juice of the sugar cane, the clean, sound mas- 
secuite made therefrom, or any sound, clean 
intermediate product save sugar. 

12. Rum (potable rum) is new rum stored 
not less than four years in wood without any 
artificial heat save that which may be imparted 
by the warming of the storehouse to the usual 
temperature. 

13. New brandy is the properly distilled spirit 
made from wine. 

14. Brandy (potable brandy) is new brandy 
stored in wood for not less than four years 
without any artificial heat save that which may 
be imparted by the warming of the storehouse 
to tne usual temperature. 

16. Cognac, cognac brandy, is the brandy pro- 
duced in the departments of the Charente and 
the Charente Inférieure, France, from wine pro- 
duced in those departments. 

LITERATURE, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 
There were published in the United States in 
1908 9,254 new books, and 509 new editions, and 
in England 7,512 new books, and 2,309 new 
editions. 

No attempt will be made in the following dis- 
cussion to separate the American from the Eng- 
lish books, for in the case of books worth con- 
sidering the only difference at the most is a few 
months’ delay in the date of appearance. Of 
9,254 books appearing in the United States in 
1908, of traceable origin, 5,349 were by American 
authors, 1,145 were by English or other foreign 
authors reprinted in the United States, and I,760 
were imported ready printed. For 1907 the 
corresponding figures had been 6,517 American, 
1,319 reprints and 1,784 imported. 

_Ficrion. As is shown by the above table there 
was a decided falling off in the total] number 
of books appearing in 1908 as compared with 
1907, the high water mark of the publishing 
business, and almost every class shows a de- 
creased output except fiction which is far higher 
than ever before. It cannot be said, however, 
that there is any corresponding advance in the 
quality, either of the general average or of the 
most successful of the novels of the year. The 
best index of the popular taste in fiction is given 
by the reports of the book trade in all parts of 
the United States, compiled by the Bookman. 
According to this the best selling novels of 1908 
were the following, arranged approximately in 
the order of popularity: The Shuttle, by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett; The Weavers, by Sir Gilbert 
Parker; The Lady of the Decoration, by Frances 
Little; The Barrier, by Rex FE. Beach; Hr. 
Crewe’s Career, by Winston Churchill; The Black 
Bag, by Louis Vance; The Coast of Chance, by 
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Esther and Lucia Chamberlain; The Lure of the 
Mask, by Harold MacGrath; The Daughter of 
Anderson Crow, by George Barr McCutcheon: 
The Ancient Law, by Ellen Glasgow; Somehow 
Good, by William F. De Morgan; Old Wives for 
New, by David Graham Phillips; The Husbands 
of Edith, by George Barr McCutcheon; Halfway 
House, by Maurice Hewlett; The Firing Line, by 
Robert W. Chambers; Together, by Robert Her- 
rick; The Man from Brodney’s, by George Barr 
McCutcheon; The Little Brown Jug at Kildare, 
by Meredith Nicholson; Peter, by F. Hopkinson 
Smith; The Fruit of the Tree, by Edith Whar- 
ton; Satan Sanderson, by Hallie Erminie Rives; 
The Old Peabody Pew, by Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin; Three Weeks, by Elinor Glyn; Rosalind at 
Red Gate, Meredith Nicholson; The Great 
Secret, by Edward Phillips Oppenheim; The 
Fatr Moon of Bath, by Elizabeth Ellis; The 
Primadonna, by F. Marion Crawford; Rose Mac- 
Leod, by Alice Brown; The Chaperon, by C. N. 
and A. M. Williamson; The Wayfarers., by Mary 
Stewart Cutting; The Post Girl, by Edward C. 
Booth; The Circular Staircase, by Mary R. Rine- 
hart; Lewis Rand, by Mary Johnston; The Test- 
ing of Diana Mallory, by Mrs. Humphry Ward; 
The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, by John Fox, 
Jr. 

Of these, The Shuttle, The Weavers, The Lady 
of the Decoration, The Old Peabody Pew, The 
Daughter of Anderson Crow, Three Weeks and 
The Frutt of the Tree were also among the “best 
sellers” of 1907. Of the 38 authors of the popu- 
lar novels of 1908 there were 22 men and 16 
women, a much more even division than in 1907 
when the figures were 25 to 7. Leaving out Sir 
Gilbert Parker, Mrs. Burnett and Mrs. William- 
son, whom both continents claim, 28 of these 
novelists were American and 7. English. 
These two facts are indicative of present ten- 
dencies: the increase in the number of women 
who are successful in fiction and the preference 
shown in the United States for native novels. 
Among the importations, however, are some of 
the best books of the year. We have, for ex- 
ample, no American novel in the list that com- 
pares in workmanship and comprehensiveness 
with The Testing of Diana Mallory, which has a 
wider human interest than Mrs. Ward’s political 
fiction. Nor have we any author ¢o class with 
De Morgan in the gossipy, garrulous romance of 
the old-fashioned sort. It is supposed that the 
taste of the day will tolerate only short, swift 
and straightforward narratives, but De Morgan 
disregards all these and gains the affection of his 
readers for all his characters by the loving care 
with which he delineates them. Somehow Good 
has the characteristic style of Joseph Vance and 
Alice-for-Short, but strikes a deeper note 
through the optimistic philosophy implied in the 
title. Many of the successful novels are prac- 
tically continuations of former successes. In 
Coniston Mr. Churchill showed how railroad in- 
terests may dominate a state and in Mr. Cretce’s 
Career a more advanced stage of politica] cor- 
ruption is depicted. The Red City is a sequel 
to Hugh Wynne during Washington’s second ad- 
ministration. With The Diva’s Ruby F. Marion 
Crawford completes the story of an operatic 
career of which the earlier part was told in Fatr 
Murgaret and The Prima donna. The Barner 
follows closely the lines of Rex Beach’s former 
Alaskan melodrama The Spoilers. The Shoulders 
of Atlas is, like the other works of Mary E 
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Wilkins Freeman, a New England story, distin- 
guished by the delicate handling of a difficult 
character, a morbidly passionate young girl. In 
another story of the same region and style, Rose 
MacLeod, the most interesting character is not 
the titular heroine but a delightful old lady who 
forges memoirs. Weeping Cross by Henry Lon- 
gan Stuart is a tragic romance of colonial days 
in Massachusetts written with a vigor and in- 
tensity seldom found in historical novels of any 
period. The Climber by E. F. Benson narrates 
the rise and fall of a heartless social aspirant, 
who talks the language of the author’s first pop- 
ular heroine “Dodo.” 

The tendency to disregard the conventional 
limitations of American fiction is exemplified in 
Robert Herrick’s Together and David Graham 
Phillips’s Old Wives for New, both exposing 
frankly the intimacies of married life. Another 
attempted solution of the marriage question is 
Ranta Lucia: A Common Story, by Mary Hunter 
Austin, author of The Land of Little Rain. In 
The Firing Line, as in his former novel The 
Younger Set, Robert Chambers opposes divorce. 
Mr. Hewlett’s Halficay House is a Meredithian 
romance of an ill-assorted couple. 

It is interesting to note the recrudescence of 
symbolism in recent fiction as well as in the 
drama. The best examples of this are: The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back by Jerome K. 
Jerome, a tenderly whimsical story of a Blooms- 
bury boarding house redeemed by a gentle guest; 
William Jordan, Jr. by John C. Snaith, the suf- 
ferings of a genius in an alien world; The Old 
Room, a translation from the Danish of the late 
Carl Ewald, the eternal struggle between the old 
and the new; and The Man Who Was Thursday, 
a phantasmagoria of humor, paradox, adventure 
and allegory, by G. K. Chesterton. We have, as 
usual, a good group of Southern novels, of which 
The Trail of the Lonesome Pine by John Fox, Jr. 
is easily first, but also worthy of mention are: 
Kincaid’s Battery by George W. Cable, The Fair 
Mississippian by Charles Egbert Craddock (Miss 
Murfree) and Judith of the Cumberlands by Alice 
MacGowan. Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s two books, 
The Gorgeous Isle and The Doomswoman, have 
their scenes respectively in the West Indies and 
in California before the American occupation. 
Little Brown Brother by Stanley Portal Hyatt 
deals with the Philippine question. Robert 
Hichens supplies a sequel to his Neapolitan 
romance The Call of the Blood in A Spirit in 
Prison, set sixteen years later. 

There are many novels with a socialistic aim, 
the most important of which are: The Metropolis 
and The Moneychangers by Upton Sinclair, com- 
plementary to The Jungle and showing the ex- 
travagance of luxury; The Iron Heel by Jack 
London, a lurid prophecy of a coming war of the 
classes; and The War in the Air by H. G. Wells, 
an anti-military romance. Marie Corelli in Holy 
Orders inveighs against yellow journalism, the 
drink evil and many other things. Two sombre 
novels of prison life and its effects are: 9009 by 
James Hopper and Fred R. Bechdolt, and The 
Ancient Law by Ellen Glasgow. An Immortal 
Soul by W. H. Mallock and The Guest of Ques- 


nay by Booth Tarkington have double personal-- 


ity for their theme. The Mother of the Man is 
the most powerful of Eden Phillpotts’s Dartmoor 
romances. William Dean Howells contributes 
to this year’s list only a sentimental psychical 
sketch, Pennel and Rue, Edith Wharton gives us 
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a volume of short stories, The Hermit and the 
Wild Woman. The unraveling of mysteries by 
detectives, amateur and professional, is as pop- 
ular a theme as ever. We have mentioned the 
most successful, i. e., The Black Bag, The Coast 
of Chance, The Lure of the Mask, The Circular 
Staircase, The Great Secret. Other novels of the 
year which should have special mention are: 
Peter by F. Hopkinson Smith, a gentleman hero 
of the old-fashioned sort; The Fly on the Wheel, 
by Katherine Cecil Thurston, a powerful but 
unpleasant story; The Great Miss Driver, by An- 
thony Hope (Hawkins), the career of a master- 
ful woman; Wroth, by Agnes and Egerton Castle, 
written in a style of exaggerated verbal coloring; 
Interplay, by Beatrice Harraden, advocating an 
equal standard of morality; Exton Manor, by 
Archibald Marshall, a tempest in a village tea- 
pot over the deceased wife’s sister question; 
Seraphica, by Justin H. McCarthy, a butterfly ro- 
mance; A Prophet in Babylon, by W. J. Dawson, 
advocating aggressive religious methods; The 
Rescuer, by Percy White; When the Tide Turns, 
ay Filson Young; Lady Noggs Intervenes, by 

dgar Jepson; Janet of the Dunes, by Harriet 
T. Comstock; Come and Find Me, by Elizabeth 
Robins, another Alaska story; Princess Penni- 
less, by S. R. Crockett: The Heart of a Child, by 
Frank Danby (Mrs. Julia Frankau); The Let- 
ters of Jennie Allen to Her Friend Miss Mus- 
grove, by Grace Donworth, and last, the volume 
of genuinely human humor, Salthaven, by W. W. 
Jacobs. 

POETRY AND DRAMA. The most noteworthy po- 
etical event of the year was the publication of 
the third volume of The Dynasts, by Thomas 
Hardy, completing the great historical drama 
which he began seven years ago. There has been 
a marked change in the attitude of the critics 
toward this ambitious undertaking during its 
publication. The announcement of ‘the intention 
to cover the whole period of the Napoleonic 
wars in a drama of one hundred and thirty or 
more scenes, with a multitude of speaking parts, 
including both historical and allegorical person- 
ages, aroused much scepticism and not a little 
derision; but now it is generally recognized that 
the gigantic task has been worthily performed, 
that the work as a whole presents an impres- 
sive spectacle of this vast tragedy in which all 
the great nations of Europe were actors, and that 
there are many passages in it of true poetic 
inspiration. Among other dramas in verse must 
be mentioned The Duke of Gandia, by Algernon 
Swinburne; The House of Rimmon, by Henry 
Van Dyke; a translation of Hauptmann’s Han- 
nele, by Charles Henry Meltzer; and a free stage 
adaptation of Goethe’s Faust, by Stephen Phil- 
lips and J. Comyns Carr. The reading of plays is 
evidently becoming popular in America as it has 
been in France. Most prominent among the pub- 
lished prose plays are two by Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy, The Scrvant in the House, which intro- 
duces a character symbolic of Christ, and The 
Winterfeast, which did not attain the success of 
the former on the stage. Other published plays 
that should be mentioned are: Percy Mackaye’s 
Mater and The Scarecrow; The Man from 
Home, by Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon 
Wilson, and The Worth of a Woman, by David 
Graham Phillips. In this connection may best 
be mentioned two volumes of dramatic criticism: 
Other Days, by William Winter, and The Amer- 
ican Stage of To-day, by Walter Pritchard 
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Eaton; three biographies, The Life of Henry 
Irving, by Austin Brereton; Richard Mansfield, 
by Paul Wilstach, and The Story of My Life, by 
Ellen ‘terry; Henrik Ibsen: the Man and His 
Plays, by Montrose J. Moses; Elizabethan 
Drama, 1558-1642, in two volumes, by Felix E. 
Schelling; The Appreciation of the Drama, by 
Charles H. Caffin. 

Among the volumes of poetry appearing dur- 
ing the year shoula be noted: Drake: An English 
Epic, by Alfred Noyes; New Poems, by Stephen 
Phillips; The Autumn Garden, by Edmund 
Gosse; Narcissus and Other Poems, by Grace 
Denio Litchfield; The Golden Hynde and Other 
Poems, by Alfred Noyes; The Call of Dawn and 
Other Poems, by Esmé C. Wingfield-Stratford; 
The Book of the Little Past, by Josephine Pres- 
ton Peabody; Omar Repentant, by Richard Le 
Gallienne, and Lyrics of Lowly Life, by the late 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. 

LITERARY History, CRITICISM AND BIOGRAPHY. 
First place here should be given to The New 
English Dictionary on Historical Principles, 
commonly known as the “Oxford Dictionary,” of 
which the sixth volume has been issued complet- 
ing the letter M. The editors are James H. H. 
Murray, Henry Bradley and W. A. Craigie, as- 
sisted by numerous scholars and readers in Eng- 
land and the United States. Its pages measure 
13% by 10% inches and it indexes about twice 
as many words as the Century Dictionary, hith- 
erto the largest, and has ten times as many 
illustrative quotations. As far as possible a 
quotation is given from each century of the 
use of a word in a particular sense. Another 
extensive work is the Cambridge History of Eng- 
lish Literature, in fourteen volumes, of which 
the third, dealing with the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, has appeared. It will cover the 
whole course of English literature from Beowulf 
to the Victorian Age, giving an account of the 
successive movements, the progress of the lan- 
guage, the influence of foreign literature, and 
comprehensive bibliographies. The chapters are 
written by different specialists under the editor- 
ship of A. W. Ward. Another History of Eng- 
lish Literature is by William Robertson Nicoll 
and Thomas Secombe. 

Of unique literary interest is the publication, 
by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, of a 
complete photo-reproduction of The Old Yellow 
Book, the source of Browning’s “The Ring and 
the Book,” with translation, essay and notes by 
Charles W. Hodell. The second vwolume of 
George Saintsbury’s History of English Prosody, 
from the twelfth century to the present day, ap- 
peared in 1908. Also, the fifth volume of Paul 
Elmer More’s Snelburne Essays The Standard of 
Usage in English, by Thomas R. Lounsbury, isa 
lively attack upon the pedantry of the purists. 
Similar in point of view is Inquiries and Opin- 
tons, by Brander Matthews. Other collections of 
essays, literary and personal, are: The Age of 
Shakespeare, by Algernon C. Swinburne; Tech- 
nique of the Novel, by Charles F. Horne; Maga- 
zine Writing and the New Litcrature, by Henry 
Mills Alden, editor of Harper's Magazine ; 
Park Street Papers, by Bliss Perry, editor of 
The Atlantic; De Libris, Prose and Verse, by 
Austin Dobson; A Chronicle of Friendships, by 
Will H. Low; A Happy Half-Century, by Agnes 
Repplier; In a New Century, by E. S. Martin; 
At Large, by Arthur C. Benson; Leaf and Ten- 
dril, by John Burroughs; The Open Window: 
Tales of the Months, by Mabel Osgood Wright; 
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and Adventures in Contentment, by David Gray- 
son. 

Of literary biographies there were none of 
supreme distinction in 1908, but the following 
are noteworthy: Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet, 
John Masson; Petrarch, His Life and Times, by 
H. C. Hollway Calthrop; Thomas Chatterton, the 
Marvelous Boy, by Charles E. Russell; John Keats, 
a Interary Biography, by Albert E. Hancock: 
Edgar Allan Poe, by John E. Macy; Concerning 
Lafcadio Hearn, by George M. Gould; The Life 
of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, by Ferris Greenslet; 
William Morris, by Alfred Noyes; Queen of Let- 
ter Writers, Marquise de Sévigné, by Janet Al- 
dis; Letters of Samuel Reynolds Hole, by G. A. 
B. Dewar; The Letters of Edward Lear, by Lady 
Strachey; and the Letters of Wordsworth’s Fam- 
tly, from 1787 to 1855, edited by W. Knight. 

History. Although there was no falling off in 
the number of histories published in 1908, there 
were not so many noteworthy works as in the 
preceding year. One new volume of The Cam- 
bridge Modern History, projected by the late 
Lord Acton and written by associated scholars, 
was published, Vol. V., treating of the age of 
Louis XIV. and including a chapter on the Colo- 
nies and India. Sir George Otto Trevelyan’s 
History of the Amcrican Revolution has reached 
its third part and the year 1778. Sydney George 
Fisher’s Struggle for American Independence is 
original and interesting, although by no means 
so comprehensive and judicial as Trevelyan’s. 

Among the Canadian histories called forth by 
the anniversary pageants, may be noted: The 
Tercentenary History of Canada, from Cham- 
plain to Laurier, a comprehensive compilation by 
Frank B. Tracy, in three volumes; The Making 
of Canada, by A. G. Bradley, more brilliantly 
written; Canadian Types of the Old Régime, 
1608-1698, by Charles W. Colby; The Conquest 
of the Great Northwest, the story of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, by Agnes C. Laut. We must 
include the names of two notable Italian his- 
tories which appear in English translations: 
Pompeo Gherardo Molmenti’s Venice, its indi- 
vidual growth from the earliest beginnings to 
the fall of the republic, in six volumes, trans- 
lated by Horatio F. Brown, a scholarly and com- 
prehensive piece of work; and The Greatness and 
Decline of Rome, by Guglielmo Ferrero, whose 
lecture tour in America added interest to his 
original and somewhat iconoclastic treatment of 
well-worn themes. Under the title of The Latins 
in the Levant, William Miller gives a careful 
study of Frankish Greece after the Fourth Cru- 
sade. New light on recent events in Russia is 
thrown by The Coming Struggle in Central 
Asia, by B. L. Putnam Weale (pseud. for Bert- 
ram Lenox Simpson); The Year in Russia, by 
Maurice Baring; The Tragedy of Russia in Pa- 
cific Asia, by Frederick McCormick, and Rus- 
sia’s Message, the Import of the Revolution, by 
William English Walling. Other historical 
works of the year are: The Mongols in Russia, 
by the late Jeremiah Curtin, a continuation of 
his book The Mongols, of last year; The Russian 
Conquest of the Caucasus, by John F. Baddeley; 
Studies in the History of Venice, by Horatio F. 
Brown; Dumouriez and the Defense of England 
Against Napoleon I., by J. H. Rose; Ancient 
Britain and the Invasions of Julius Cesar, by T. 
R. E. Holmes; Wisconsin, the Americanization of 
a French Settlement, by Reuben Gold Thwaites; 
Minnesota, by W. Watts Folwell; The Wtch- 
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craft Delusion in Colontal Connecticut, 1647 to 
1697, by John M. Taylor; The Campaign of San- 
tiago de Cuba, by Herbert Howland Sargent; 
Mexico of the Twentieth Century, by Percy 
Faleke Martin; The Story of the Guides, by 
George John Younghusband; the second volume 
of Edward Channing’s History of the United 
States brings it down to 1760. The Story of a 
Street, a narrative history of Wall Street from 
1644 to 1908, by Frederick Trevor Hill. 

Brocrapny. The centenary of the births of 
Abraham Lincoln, Charles Darwin and Edgar 
Allan Poe brought out a flood of biographical 
literature, but in fields so well worked little new 
material remained to be discovered. In fact the 
year’s record contains no eminent works in bio- 
graphical] literature. One which was most favor- 
ably received as a successful accomplishment of 
a delicate task is The Life of Alice Freeman 
Palmer, President of Wellesley College, by her 
husband, George Herbert Palmer. This reminds 
one of an English biography, inferior to it from 
a literary point of view, The Life of Dorothy 
Beale, Head-Mistress of Cheltenham College, by 
Elizabeth Raikes. Herbert Spencer’s Awutobiog- 
raphy was supplemented in 1908 according to the 
request expressed in his will by The Life and 
Letters of Herbert Spencer, by David Duncan, a 
creditable work in two volumes. Other English 
biographies and memoirs of interest are the fol- 
lowing: The Life of Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of 
Salisbury, by T. E. S. Clark; The First George 
in Hanover and England, by Lewis Melville; 
William the Conqueror and the Rule of the 
Normans, by Frank Merry Stenton; Two English 
Queens and Philip, by Martin Hume; John Thad- 
deus Delane, Editor of “The Times,” Hts Life and 
Correspondence, by Arthur Irwin Dasent; Mem- 
ories of Eight Parliaments, by Henry W. Lucy; 
Rambling Recollections, by Sir Henry Drum- 
mond Wolff; Memories of Half a Century, by R. 
C. Lehman; The Holland House Circle, by Lloyd 
Sanders; Reminiscences, by Lady Randolph 
Churchill; The Story of a Beautiful Duchess, 
Elizabeth Gunning, Duchess of Hamilton and 
Argyll, by Horace Bleakley; Love Letters of 
Mary Wollstonecroft, Introduction by Roger 
Ingpen. 

In American biography we have the third vol- 
ume of The Reminiscences of Carl Schurz, 1863- 
1869, left incomplete at his death, and supple- 
mented by a sketch of his life and public serv- 
ices from 1869 to 1906, by Frederic Bancroft 
and William A. Dunning; The Letters of Mrs. 
James G. Blaine in two volumes, edited by Har- 
riet S. Blaine Beale; Stephen A. Douglas, by 
Allen Johnson; The Life and Public Services of 
William Pitt Fessenden, by Francis Fessenden; 
Thomas Alva Edison, by Francis Arthur Jones. 
In the field of French biography we have Andrew 
Lang’s life of Joan of Arc, The Maid of France, 
and four books on Napoleon and the French Rev- 
olution. Napoleon and the Archduke Charles, by 
F. Loraine Petre; Napoleon, by J. T. Herbert 
Baily; Danton and the French Revolution, by 
Charles F. Warwick; The Princess de Lamballe, 
by B. C. Hardy. In the field of the fine arts 
should be noted The Life of James MeNeill 
Whistler, by E. R. and J. Pennell; Musical Mem- 
ories, recollections of the celebrities of the half- 
century, 1850 to 1900, by George P. Upton; The 
Life of Beethoven, by Alice M. Diehl, and 
Lorenzo the Magnificent and Florence in Her 
Golden Age, by E. L. S. Horsburgh. 


POLITICAL AND SociaL Science. One of the 
most important contributions to English civics 
of this or of many years is the Government of 
England, by A. Lawrence Lowell. This was at 
once recognized on both sides of the Atlantic as 
a thoroughly competent study of the political 
system of Great Britain, comparable only to 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth for accuracy 
and literary skill in the handling of an immense 
mass of difficult material. Two authoritative 
works on international politics resulting from 
the exchange of professors between American 
and European universities, are the lectures given 
by Archibald Cary Coolidge at the Paris Sor- 
bonne on The United States as a World Power; 
and those given by André Tardieu at Harvard 
University on France and the Alliances, a dis- 
cussion of the diplomatic history of France since 
the Franco-Prussian War. The lectures given in — 
1887-88, by Frederick William Maitland, on The 
Constitutional History of England, were edited 
by Herbert Fisher. A collection of addresses by 
William Howard Taft was published under the: 
title, Present Day Problems. A similar title, 
Problems of To-Day, was chosen by Andrew Car- 
negie for the volume in which he expresses his 
views on wealth, labor, wages, thrift, the land, 
Socialism, etc. The Trust Movement in British | 
Industry, by William Henry Macrosty, is an ad- 
mirable survey of the subject. The Essentials of 
Economic Theory as Applied to Modern Prob- 
lems of Industry and Public Policy, by John 
Bates Clark of Columbia University, is recog- 
nized as‘an original and able contribution to the 
discussion of current questions. In Sin and So- 
ciety, Edward Alsworth Ross discusses, in his 
usual epigrammatic and brilliant style, certain 
new “smokeless sins” which do more harm to so- 
ciety than the universally reprobated vices. Pro- 
fessor Ross’s Social Psychology, although intend- 
ed as a text-book, is almost equally readable. From 
the other side of the Atlantic comes a book with 
a similar title but very different style and con- 
tent, An Introduction to Social Psychology, by 
William McDougal. An unusual number of 
studies of various phases of the negro problem 
have appeared; among them: Following the 
Color Line, by Ray Stannard Baker; Race Ad- 
justment, by Kelly Miller; Race Questions, Pro- 
vincialism and Other American Problems, by Jo- 
siah Royce; and Studies in the American Race 
Problem, by A. H. Stone. There are three vol- 
umes on the tramp: The Elimination of the 
Tramp, by Edmond Kelly, advocating labor colo- 
nies on the European plan; the practical experi- 
ences of Josiah Flynt, published in My Life; and 
of Jack London in The Record. Two cleverly writ- 
ten books representing opposing standpoints are 
H. G. Wells’ New Worlds for Old, and W. H. 
Mallock’s Critical Examination of Socialism. The 
Young Malefactor, by Thomas Travis, is a useful 
study of juvenile delinquency. Other volumes 
which should be mentioned here are: The Lamb 
Slain from the Foundation of the World, by 
Richard Heath, the sufferings of mankind 
throughout history; Justice and Liberty, by G. 
Lowes Dickinson, a political dialogue; The Cry 
of the Children, by Bessie Van Vorst; Weepers 
in Play Time, by Beatrice Sands; The Money 
God, by John C. Van Dyke, and Money Hunger, 
by Henry Wood; The American As He Is, by 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia, 
lectures before the University of Copenhagen; 
and The Home Builder, by Lyman Abbott. 
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RELIGION AND PHILOSoPHY. A marked feature 
of the religious literature of recent years is the 
production of encyclopedic works. James Hast- 
ings, who not long ago edited a Dictionary of the 
Bible, which has for its only rival Cheyne’s 
Encyclopedia Biblica, has completed, with the 
assistance of J. A. Selbie, a Dictionary of Christ 
and the Gospels, in two large volumes; and the 
same editors have begun the publication of an 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, with the 
assistance of many other scholars. The aim of the 
encyclopedia will be to give an account of all the 
great and small religions of the world and of the 
ethical and philosophical] theories connected with 
them. It will be completed in ten or twelve vol- 
umes of more than 900 pages each. A similar 
work of which the first volume has also appeared 
is The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopaedia of Re- 
ligious Knowledge,embracing Biblical, historical, 
doctrinal and practical theology and Biblical, 
theological, and ecclesiastical biography from the 
earliest times to the present day. This is based 
on the third edition of the Real Encyklopédie of 
Herzog and Hauck, and is prepared by more 
than six hundred scholars under the supervision 
of Samuel Macauley Jackson, C. C. Sherman and 
G. W. Gilmore. On a similar scale and plan as the 
great Jewish Encyclopedia completed two years 
ago, we have the Catholic Encyclopedia, an inter- 
national work of reference on the constitution, 
doctrine, discipline and history of the Catholic 
Church, edited by Charles G. Herbermann, Ed- 
ward A. Pace, Condé B. Pallen, Thomas J. Sha- 
han, John J. Wynne, assisted by numerous col- 
laborators. Four volumes have appeared and 
there are to be fifteen in all, each of about 800 
pages, with colored plates and maps and numer- 
ous illustrations, altogether some 30,000 artcles 
covering all questions bearing on the origin, con- 
stitution and development of the church, as well 
as on its complex and manifold influences on the 
intellectual, moral, religious, artistic, social and 
material progress of the last nineteen hundred 
years. It presents divergent opinions and the 
theories of radical critics with great fairness in 
accordance with the promise of its prospectus 
that, “In matters on which the church has not 
delivered a decision the different views of ac- 
knowledged authorities will be impartially re- 
corded.” In England was published Murray’s 
Illustrated Bible Dictionary, edited by Rev. Will- 
iam C. Pierey, much more conservative in its stand- 
point than Cheyne’s or even Hastings’. A well- 
written and accurate volume on the Canon and 
Text of the New Testament is from the pen of 
Casper René Gregory, an American who is pro- 
fessor of New Testament exegesis in the theo- 
logical faculty of the University of Leipsic. G. 
H. Box’s The Book of Isaiah is scholarly, clear, 
fearless and reverent. John M. Thomas, Presi- 
dent of Middlebury College, Vt., discusses Bib- 
lical problems in the constructive spirit in The 
Christian Faith and the Old Testament. Two 
large volumes of Old Testament and Semitic 
Studies, comprising twenty-six essays contributed 
by scholars in fourteen institutions of learning, 
are published under the editorship of Robert 
Francis Harper, Francis Brown and George F. 
Moore, in memory of William Rainey Harper, 
late President of the University of Chicago, and 
one of the pioneers in Semitic scholarship in this 
country. There has been a great deal of contro- 
versial literature on modernism since its con- 
demnation by the encyclical of Pius X., of which 
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may be mentioned: Medievalism, by George Tyr- 
rell, a reply to Cardinal Mercier; Modernism, by 
Alfred Leslie Lilley, and two translations: Mod- 
ernism, by Paul Sabatier, from the French, and 
The Programme of Modernism, from the Italian. 
Christianity and the Social Order, by Reginald J. 
Campbell, of City Temple, London, is representa- 
tive of many works advocating Socialism from a 
Christian standpoint. The Sense of the Infinite 
is a study of the transcendental element in liter- 
ature, life and religion, from Plato to the pres- 
ent, by Oscar Kuhns. Henry C. King, President 
of Oberlin, deals frankly with the obstacle to 
faith in the Christian religion in The Seeming 
Unreality of the Spiritual Life. The lectures 
upon the great thinkers of Greece, from Homer 
to Plato, by James Adam, are published in Re- 
ligious Teachers of Greece. Lollardry and the 
Reformation in England, by James Gairdner, is & 
thorough historical survey, but written from 2 
standpoint unsympathetic to the Lollards. 

Two notable contributions to ethics are: The 
Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, by 
Edward Westermarck, an extensive and able s0- 
ciological study, of which the second and con- 
cluding volume has appeared; and Ethics, by 
John Dewey and James Hayden Tufts, which, 
though intended primarily as a textbook, at- 
tracts the general reader, on account of its lucid- 
ity and originality. Other books in this field, of 
general interest, are: The Philosophy of Loyal- 
ty, by Josiah Royce, inspiring lectures by one of 
the foremost philosophers of America; Personal- 
ism, by Borden Parker Bowne, a plea for per- 
sonal idealism in philosophy and an enlightened 
orthodoxy in religion; The Religion of a Demo- 
crat, by Charles Zueblin, popular lectures of a 
radical nature; First and Last Things, by H. G. 
Wells, frank expression of personal views on @ 
great variety of topics ranging from metaphysics 
to marriage; Orthodoxy, by G. K. Chesterton, a 
witty and original argument in defense of Chris- 
tian orthodoxy, as summarized in the Apostle’s 
Creed, a companion piece to his Heretics; two 
more volumes of the positivist essays of Fred- 
eric Harrisson; The Philosophy of Common 
Sense, and National and Social Problems. The 
Philosophical Basis of Religion, by John Wat- 
son, lectures presenting a rationalistic recon- 
struction of the history of religious belief; Psy- 
chological Phenomenon of Christianity, by George 
Barton Cutten. 

The lectures on Pragmatism given at Colum- 
bia by Professor William James of Harvard, two 
years ago, resulted in the production of a large 
volume of Essays Philosophical and Psycholog- 
ical, in his honor, by John Dewey, F. J. E. Wood- 
bridge, Felix Adler, and other members of the 
Columbia faculty; another volume of Nietzsche’s 
work, Beyond Good and Evil, has been translated 
by Helen Zimmern, and Henry L. Mencken has 
given in one volume a clear statement of views 
from the standpoint of a disciple in The Philos- 
ophy of Friedrich Nietzsche. A Mind That Found 
Itself, by Clifford W. Beers, is a unique contri 
bution to abnormal psychology, being the ex 
periences of an insane man told after his recov 
ery. On the Witness Stand, by Hugo Minster- 
berg, is an argument for the use of laboratory 
methods in the court room for testing the credi- 
bility of witnesses. The movement started in the 
Emmanuel Church of Boston, for the cure of nef- 
vous disorders by suggestion and religious influ- 
ences, is described by its leaders, in Religion 4 
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Medicine, by Elwood Worcester, Samuel McComb 
and Isadoré H. Coriat. : 

A large number of other books have appeared 
on psychotherapy and the influence of the mind 
on bodily conditions. The first systematic ex- 
position of the philosophy and theology of Chris- 
tian Science is Gerhardt C. Mars’s The Interpre- 
tation of Life; and in connection with this may 
be mentioned an authorized Life of Mary Baker 
Eddy, by Sibyl Wilbur. The revival of interest 
in spiritistic phenomena is shown by the appear- 
ance of numerous books on this and allied topics. 
Sir Oliver Lodge in Man and the Universe, Re- 
ligious Studies, and other volumes, advocates the 
expansion of science to include what he regards 
as discoveries in the psychical realm; James H. 
Hyslop’s Psychical Research and the Resurrec- 
tion is the fourth of his volumes on that sub- 
ject; Hamlin Garland’s The Shadow World pre- 
sents recent psychical research in a semi-fictiona] 
form; Frank Podmore’s The Naturalization of 
the Supernatural is a critical and historical sur- 
vey of the field. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. This is the unsatis- 
factory heading commonly used to include the 
many books descriptive of various countries at 
the present time, ranging from mere guide books 
and jottings of purely personal interest, to thor- 
ough studies of geography and recent history. 
Of the last, the most conspicuous representative 
is Modern Egypt, by Earl Cromer, an admirable 
account of the regeneration of that country under 
his administration. Dealing with the same land, 
but widely different in character, is Egypt and 
Its Monuments, of which the illustrations by 
Jules Guérin are of more value than the accom- 
panying text by Robert Hichens. Winston 
‘Churchill shows that he has not forgotten his 
former profession in becoming a cabinet officer, 
by describing his recent trip into Uganda in Hy 
African Journey. Of European travel Italy, as 
usual, is most numerously represented. We have 
a book of sketches by W. D. Howells in his usual 
delightful style, Roman Holidays ; the second vol- 
ume of F. Hamilton Jackson’s scholarly work on 
The Shores of the Adriatic, dealing with the Aus- 
trian side, the Ktistenland, Istria and Dalmatia, 
- especially its archeology. Here, also, may be 
mentioned Herculaneum, Past, Present and 
Future, by C. Waldstein and Leonard Shoo- 
bridge; Buried Herculaneum, by Ethel Ross Bar- 
ker; The Romance of Roman Villas, by Eliza- 
beth W. Champney; The Cathedrals and Churches 
of Northern Italy, by T. Francis Bumpus; The 
City of Genoa, by Robert W. Carden; I/talica, 
studies in Italian life and letters, by William 
Roscoe Thayer. 

In Asia the most important contributions are 
from the Carnegie Institution of Washington: 
two quarto volumes of Explorations in Turkestan, 
by Raphael Pumpelly and others; and five quarto 
volumes of Research in China, by Bailey Willis, 
Charles D. Walcott and others. Other volumes 
of Asian travel are: Out-of-Doors in the Holy 
Land, by Henry Van Dyke; Jerusalem, by George 
Adam Smith; Twenty Years in Persia, by John 
C. Wishard; Persia; the Awakening East, by W. 
P. Cresson; By Desert Ways to Baghdad, by 
Louisa Jebb; A Sketch of the Geography and 
Geology of the Himalaya Mountains and Tibet, 
by Col. 8. G. Burrard and H. H. Hayden; Ice- 
Bound Heights of the Mustagh, by W. H. and 
F. B. Workman; Burma, by Sir James George 
Seott; In Korea with Marquis Ito, by George 
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Trumbull Ladd. In America the most interest~ 
ing volumes are four narratives of exploring and 
collecting tours: A Canyon Voyage, by Frederick 
G. Dellenbaugh, describing the Powell expedition 
down the Green and Colorado rivers 40 years 
ago; Camps and Cruises of an Ornithologist, by 
Frank M. Chapman; Camp-Fires on Desert and 
Lava, by William T. Hornaday; Newfoundland 
and Its Untrodden Ways, by John Guille Mil- 
lais. This brief survey must not be concluded 
without mention of Alaska, by Ella Higginson; 
The Niagara River, by Archer Butler Hulbert; 
The Other Americans, by Arthur Ruhl; Andes 
and the Amazon, life and travel in Peru, and 
Peru, its former and present civilization, by C. 
Reginald Enock; Through Southern Mexico, by 
Hans Gadow; Guide to the West Indies and Ber- 
muda, by F. A. Ober; The Cradle of the Deep 
(West Indies), by Sir Frederick Treves; New 
Zealand, painted by F. and W. Wright, described 
by W. P. Reeves; and The North-west Passage, 
by Roald Amundsen. 


LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION. See AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


LLOYD-GEORGE, Davm. A British states- 
man, was appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on the reorganization of the British ministry 
after the resignation of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman in April, 1908. He was born in Man- 
chester in 1863 of Welsh parents and was edu- 
cated in Wales. He became a solicitor in 1884, 
and since 1890 has represented the Caranarvon 
boroughs in Parliament. He soon acquired @ 
reputation for ability and radicalism, fearlessly 
opposing the Boer War, and at all times cham- 
pioning the cause of the workingman. After 
the Liberal victory in 1906 he became President 
of the Board of Trade, and has since distin- 
guished himself by settling the cotton strike dis- 
pute which involved 300,000 workmen, and by 
averting a threatened strike of all the railroad 
employees in the Kingdom. 

LOAN AND TRUST COMPANIES. Owing 
to the intimate connection of the trust com- 

anies of New York City with the financial panic 
ate in 1907, much interest was manifested in 
them in banking circles during the year. During 
the closing months of 1907 some of these com- 

anies were put to the severest tests to which 

nancial institutions in this country have been 
subjected in recent years. Four companies, the 
Knickerbocker, Jenkins, Williamsburg and In- 
ternational, were forced to suspend. While some 
abuses were disclosed in the sequel, trust com- 
panies as a whole made a remarkgble showing. 
The deposits of trust companies of Greater New 
York were decreased by $354,696,000, or over 37 
per cent., by the demands of financial stress. 
These demands, moreover, came at a time when 
the procuring of funds was extremely difficult. 
About the beginning of 1908, however, deposits 
began to increase, and continued to do so with 
such rapidity that on August 31st, 1908, the metro- 
politan companies showed deposits of $945,393,- 
597, or almost precisely the amount held on Au- 
gust 22d, 1907. The period of most rapid recovery 
was in the second quarter of the year, March 
25th to June 17th. The total investments of 
these companies aggregated $278,000,000 Decem- 
ber 31st, 1907; on March 25th they had fallen 
$5,000,000, but on June 17th they amounted to 
$324,000,000, and on August 31st, to $346,- 
000,000. This latter sum exceeded by about one 
million the amount of investments in August, 
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1907. The loans, however, did not show similar 
recovery. On the dates indicated they were as 
follows, in millions of dollars: August, 1907, 
$670; December 31st, 1907, $417; March 25th, 
1908, $436; June 17th, $504; August 31st, $522. 

The report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
showed that there were 842 loan and trust com- 
panies in the United States on June 17, 1908, 
with aggregate resources of $2,865,632,000. This 
was an increase of 48 in their number, but a 
decrease of $205,786,000 in their resources, com- 
pared with June, 1907. Practically all of this 
decrease was due to the condition of New York 
companies, which, as already shown, recovered 
this falling off in the months following June. 
The principal items of resources were as follows: 
Loans, $1,380,432,000; investments in bonds and 
other securities, $775,875,000, and cash on hand, 
$118,398,000. The liabilities included capital 
stock paid in, $278,408,000; surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $416,039,000, and deposits, $1,866,- 
§64,000. Compared with 1907 there was a de- 
crease of $221,682,000 in loans and of $194,- 
658,000 in deposits, while capital showed an in- 
crease of $2,362,000, and surplus of $17,174,000. 
Loan and trust companies in Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey and Missouri, shared with 
New York the decrease in resources. The num- 
ber of companies in New York was 88; in Penn- 
sylvania, 327; in Indiana, 91; in New Jersey, 
75; and in Massachusetts, 52. While the capital 
invested in trust companies in Pennsylvania ex- 
ceeded that in New York, companies in the latter 
State had 44 per cent. of the total resources of 
all companies. 

The favorable position of New York City trust 
companies during the past few years has been 
due to the low cash reserve against deposits re- 
quired of them. ‘This enabled them to use de- 
posits most freely and therefore to pay unusual 
rates of interest on deposits, thereby further in- 
creasing deposits and ability to engage in finan- 
cial operations. The close connection between 
this condition and the October, 1907, crisis, in 
which the trust companies played a leading part, 
led to legislative action, requiring that trust 
companies in New York City, Borough of Man- 
hattan, maintain a cash reserve against deposits 
of 15 per cent, all in cash; those in other bor- 
oughs, 15 per cent. two-thirds in cash, and those 
elsewhere, 10 per cent. one-half in cash. See 
BANKS AND BANKING. 


LOCOMOTIVES. While the number of loco- 
motives built during 1908 was the smallest in 
ten years and was less than one-third of the rec- 
ord-breaking output of 7,362 in 1907, some inter- 
esting tendencies in design were apparent. For 
heavy and high speed passenger service the so- 
caued Pacific type, which has a four-wheel lead- 
ing truck, three pairs of driving wheels and a 
two-wheel trailing truck under the firebox, was 
the prevailing design ordered. While the maxi- 
mum weight on driving axles in a few instances 
reached 57,000 pounds, the general practice was 
to limit the weight to below 55,000 pounds. Loco- 
motive weights show a tendency to constantly in- 
crease, and the solution of the difficulties due to 
excessive driving wheel loads appears to be to 
increase the number of such wheels, and the 
division of the machine into two separate and 
articulated units with the two sets of cylinders 
compounded. This is known as the Mallet ar- 
ticulated compound type, and was first used in 
the United States on the mountain section of 
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the Baltimore & Ohio for hauling very heavy 
freight trains up steep grades. The Great North. 
ern and the Erie ordered locomotives of this type 
in 1907. The Erie engines were the largest built 
up to the end of 1908; they weigh 410,000 
pounds, and have a tractive effort of 94,800 
pounds, which is the equivalent of three ordinary 
freight locomotives. During 1908 nine other rail- 
way companies placed orders for Mallet type 
locomotives. Two of these, which were ordered by 
the Central Pacific, will exceed the Erie locomo- 
tives in weight, as they are to weigh 430,000 
pounds. Heretofore the articulated compound 
type had been used exclusively for slow heavy 
freight service. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, however, has ordered a number of these loco- 
motives which will be used for hauling heavy 
passenger trains over the Rocky Mountains. They 
will have four pairs of driving wheels and a 
four-wheel pony truck for each half or unit. 

The Walschaerts valve gear was used on a 
large proportion of the locomotives built in 1908, 
and may be said to have gained a firm foothold 
in American practice. It is driven by outside 
connections, whereas the older Stephenson link. 
motion, which it seems destined to replace, is 
driven by eccentrics on the axles between the 
frames. Less weight and greater accessibility 
for repairs and adjustments are the principal 
advantages of the Walschaerts gear. Superheat- 
ing made little progress in 1908, although a few 
locomotives were equipped with superheaters of 
both the smoke-box and fire-tube type. With the 
exception of the Mallet type engines already re- 
ferred to, only a few compound locomotives were 
ordered. The additional complication of com- 
pound locomotives seemingly offsets the small 
gain in economy. See RaILways. 


LOUD, Evaene F., An American politician, 
died in San Francisco, on December 20, 1908. He 
was born in Abingdon, Mass., in 1847, went to 
sea at the age of .thirteen, and enlisted in the 
Union Army when only fifteen years old, serving 
through the last three years of the Civil War. 
After the war he settled in California, became 


“prominent in Republican politics, and was a 


member of Congress from 1891 to 1903. In the 
House he was a recognized expert in postal mat- 
ters, and for several years was chairman of the 
Committee on Post Office and Post Roads. He 
was American delegate to the Universal Postal 
Congress at Rome in 1906. 


LOUISIANA. One of the Gulf States of the 
United States. Its area is 48,506 square miles, 
of which 3,097 square miles are water. The popu- 
lation of the State, according to a Federal esti- 
mate, was, in 1908, 1,592,056. The largest cities 
are New Orleans, with an estimated population 
in 1906 of 250,000; Shreveport, 32,000; and 
Baton Rouge, 19,000. 

MINERAL RESOURCES. Petroleum is the most 
valuable of the mineral products of the State. 
The production for 1907 was 5,000,221 barrels, as 
against 9,077,528 barrels in 1906. The value of 
the petroleum produced in 1907 was $4,063,033, 
as against a value of $3,557,838 in 1906, thus the 
decrease in the production in 1907 over 1906 was 
more than equaled by the increase in value of 
the product. Petroleum is produced in the State 
in three chief fields, the Antse-la-Butte Field, 
Jennings Field, and the Caddo Field. A great 
quantity of sulphur is produced in the State. 
Louisiana produced clay products in 1907 valued 
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at $928,570, as compared with a value of $900,- 
697 for the product of 1906. Other mineral prod- 
ucts are clay products, coal products, mineral 
waters, natural gas, salt, sand and gravel. In 
the output of all these substantial gains were 
made in 1907. According to figures by the United 
States Geological Survey, from whose reports the 
statistics given above are taken, the value of the 
total mineral production of the State in 1907 
was $10,876,719, as compared with a value in 
1906 of $10,334,030. 

AGRICULTURE AND Stock RaIsine. The acre- 
age, production and value of the principal farm 
crops in 1908, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, were as _ follows: 
Corn, 33,898,000 bushels, valued at $23,729,000, 
from 1,712,000 acres; oats, 600,000 bushels, val- 
ued at $384,000, from 30,000 acres; rice, 11,550,- 
000 bushels, valued at $9,009,000, from 350,000 
acres; potatoes, 1,066,000 bushels, valued at 


$981,000, from 13,000 acres; hay, 31,000 tons,’ 


valued at $341,000, from 22,000 acres; tobacco, 
86,700 pounds, valued at $27,774, from 102 acres. 
The production of the cotton crop in 1908-9 was 
472,000 bales, which was a decrease from the crop 
of 1907-8, which was about 712,000 bales. The 
decrease in the production of cotton has been 
marked for several years. The largest cotton 
crop was that of 1904-5 when 1,113,589 bales 
were produced. In the production of rice Louisi- 
ana occupies first place, surpassing in 1908 
Texas, which previously had occupied equa] rank. 
The production of rice increased from 8,680,000 
pounds in 1907, although the acreage decreased 
from 310,000. The number of farm animals has 
remained practically constant since 1900, except 
for an increase of 16 per cent. in the number of 
mules, and a decrease of 14 per cent. in the 
number of swine. The estimated value of the 
wool clip of 1908 was $133,052. 

The reports of sugar from 15 parishes for 1908 
gave the production at 444,241.80 pounds of 
sugar and 430,981 barrels of molasses, while 21 
other parishes made 35,833 barrels of syrup. The 
total sugar production of the State was esti- 
mated at about 55,000,000 pounds, and 540,000 
barrels of molasses; 106,000 boxes of oranges, 
and large quantities of vegetables, fruits, nuts, 
ete., were grown in the State in 1908. 

MANUFACTURES. Louisiana made very great 
progress in the extent and value of its manu- 
facturing from 1900 to 1905. In 1905 there 
was invested in industries carried on in fac- 
tories $150,810,600, there were employed 55,859 
wage-earners, and the products were valued at 
$186,379,592, these figures being 49.5, 36.6 and 
67.3 per cent. larger than in 1900. Of the wage- 
earners only 4,604 were women, and only 1,313 
were children under 16. The value of the prod- 
ucts of leading industries, and, in parentheses, 
the per cent. of increase over 1900, were: Re- 
fining sugar and molasses, 373,786,659 (57.8) ; 
lumber and timber products, $35,192,374 (103.5) ; 
cotton-seed oil and cake, $13,187,608 (87.7); 
cleaning and polishing rice, $10,718,311 (86.8) ; 
bags, other than paper, $4,076,226 (18.4); and 
foundry and machine-shop products, $3,149,209 
(17.8 per cent. decrease). Louisiana ranked 
second in both 1900 and 1905 in sugar and mo- 
lasses refining, and third in cotton-seed products. 
About 68 per cent. of the value of lumber and 
timber products was contributed by yellow pine, 
and 2t) per cent. by cypress. New Orleans was 
credited with products valued at $84,604,006. 
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EpucaTion. The Report of the Superintendent 
of Education for 1907 shows a total school popu- 
lation in the State of 496,801. There were en- 
rolled in public schools, 243,731, of whom 163,- 
603 were white, and 80,128 colored. The average 
attendance among the white children was 116,- 
527, and among the colored, 57,097. There were 
employed 967 male teachers and 3,845 female 
teachers; 436 colored male teachers and 732 col- 
ored female teachers. The receipts for school 
purposes for the year ending December 31, 1907, 
were $3,856,871.09, which included a balance 
from the year preceding of $563,153.24. The 
disbursements for school purposes were $3,481,- 
275.59; leaving a balance on hand December 31, 
1907, of $392,569.33. The average salary per 
month for white male teachers was $74.50; for 
female white teachers, $49. 

FINANCE. According to the biennial report of 
the State Treasurer for 1906-7, the total receipts 
for 1907 were $6,628,502.01, and the expendi- 
tures, $5,209,179.58, leaving a balance in the 
treasury on January 1, 1908, of $1,419,322.43. 
The chief revenues were from the general funds, 
from the current school funds, from the interest 
tax fund, from the free school fund, and from 
the penitentiary fund. The chief expenditures 
were on account of the genera] fund, current 
school fund, interest tax fund and penitentiary 
fund. The bonds of the free school fund on April 
1, 1908, amounted to $791,830. The interest- 
bearing bonds outstanding for the State on April 
1, 1908, amounted to $11,108,300. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The most notable 
political event in the State in 1908 was the 
passage of the Locke anti-racing law by the 
Legislature on June 23rd. This measure, which 
makes bookmaking and kindred practice either 
within or without a race track a misdemeanor, 
had the support of the Governor, but met strong 
opposition in both houses of the Legislature. The 
racing interests, which are very powerful in 
Louisiana, strongly opposed the measure, and 
they were able to secure strong support in both 
houses. The strongest opposition to the bill came 
in the Senate, where, as in the case of the bill 
of the same character in New York, it was passed 
by the vote of one Senator who had risen from 
a bed of sickness to cast his vote. The effect of 
this act is to abolish public betting on races 
throughout the State. An aggressive attempt 
was made in the Legislature to pass a measure 
providing for State prohibition, but this having 
failed, an act was passed increasing the liquor 
license to $1,000, and providing other regula- 
tions. Under the local option law, twenty-eight 
of the fifty-nine parishes of the State were “dry” 
in June, 1908. A law was passed by the Legisla- 
ture prohibiting the sale of liquor on trains 
passing through the State. A progressive child 
labor law passed at this session of the Legisla- 
ture. This measure raises the age limit from 
twelve for boys to the standard of fourteen for 
both boys and girls in manufacturing establish- 
ments of the State. Satisfactory evidence of the 
age of the child is required. A ten-hour day is 
provided for and night work is forbidden for 
boys under sixteen and girls under eighteen. 
Provisions were made also for proper sanita- 
tion and for the protection of employees against 
accidents and injuries. The act went into effect 
immediately on its passage. Senator S. E. Me- 
Enery was elected by the Legislature to succeed 
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himself, as a result of the election held on April 
21st. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS. The Democratic 
primary election was held on January 28th. It 
resulted in the nomination of Jared Y. Sanders, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the State, for Gov- 
ernor. At the State election held on April 21st, 
Sanders was elected by a majority of over 40,000. 
The Legislature elected was unanimously Demo- 
cratic. Four constitutional amendments were 
adopted, the most important being one increas- 
ing the power of the State Railroad Commis- 
sion, and another prohibiting foreign railroad 
corporations from carrying their cases to the 
United States Supreme Court. Several counties 
of the State adopted local option. In an election 
held on January 14th, the city of Shreveport 
was carried for prohibition after an exciting con- 
test. Two conventions were held by factions of 
the Republican party to elect delegates to the 
National Convention. The so-called “Black and 
Tan” Convention met at New Orleans on March 
5th, and elected delegates who were uninstructed. 
The “Lily White” Republicans met on May 11th, 
and instructed the delegates selected to vote for 
W. H. Taft for President. The Democratic State 
Convention met at Baton Rouge on June 3rd, 
and chose delegates instructed to vote for Will- 
iam J. Bryan for President. In the election of 
November 3rd, William J. Bryan carried the 
State by a majority of about 54,000 (Bryan, 63,- 
668; Taft, 8,958; Debs, 2,538). The two im- 
portant State offices at issue, Supreme Court 
Justice and Railroad Commissioner, were won 
by Democrats. All seven Democratic nominees 
for Congress were elected. <A _ constitutional 
amendment exempting mortgages from taxation 
was passed. 

OTHER Events. On April 26th a tornado 
caused large loss of life and great damage to 
property in the State. In July trouble broke out 
between Italians and native laborers in Tangi- 
pahoa Parish, as the result of the blowing up of 
the home of an Italian by a mob. Rioting fol- 
lowed and five hundred Italians took refuge in 
& swamp, where they were besieged by an armed 
force of natives. Troops were dispatched to the 
scene on July 24th by Governor Sanders, and 
further violence was averted. A fire in New 
Orleans on August 30th destroyed property val- 
ued at over $1,000,000. A railroad collision at 
Littlewood, a suburb of New Orleans, on Novem- 
ber 11th, caused the death of eleven persons and 
the injury of over twenty. On February 14th, 
72 delegates from 13 labor organizations were 
indicted at New Orleans by the Federal Grand 
Jury for interfering with the trade of the 
United States with foreign countries. 

LEGISLATION. Among the important measures 
passed at the legislative session of 1908 were 
the following: A law was passed providing for 
the establishment by the State Board of Agri- 
culture and Immigration of a branch experi- 
mental] station at some suitable point in the rice 
belt of the southwestern part of the State for 
the purpose of carrying on scientific and experi- 
mental investigations with reference to the pro- 
duction of rice. A measure was also passed fix- 
ing a standard for cotton classification. A child 
labor law was passed. (See CHILD Labor.) An 
act was passed making it a misdemeanor for 
any person connected with a public school to 
act as agent for or to receive gifts or com- 
missions, directly or indirectly, from indi- 
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viduals or companies that manufacture, handle, 
or sell in the State any kind of school- 
book or apparatus. Measures were passed 
prohibiting gambling on horseracing. A law was 
enacted making it a misdemeanor to circulate 
false statements or reports concerning the finan- 
cial condition of any bank organized under the 
law of the State. A commission for the con- 
servation of natural resources was established 
and a Chair of Forestry in the State University 
was founded. Several] important measures were 
enacted relating to insurance. A bureau of labor 
and industrial statistics was created, with a com- 
missioner. Measures were passed requiring that 
mechanics employed on all State or public build- 
ings or public works in cities exceeding 10,000 
population, shall be citizens of the State, except 
under eertain conditions. A State live stock 
sanitary board was created, with power and au- 


thority to regulate live stock sanitary matters. 


The selling or giving away of cocaine was for- 
bidden. Laws were passed enlarging the power 
of the railway commission, and other important 
measures relating to railroads were enacted. 
Measures were enacted providing for a new reg- 
istration of voters throughout the State, and the 
primary election law was amended. 

STATE OFFICERS: Governor, J. Y. Sanders; 
Lieutenant-Governor, P. M. Lambtemont; Secre- 
tary of State, J. T. Michel; Auditor, Paul Cap- 
deville; Treasurer, O. B. Steele; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Walter Guion; Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, T. H. Harris—all Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, J. 
A. Breaux; Associate Justices, A. D. Land, F. 
T. Nichols, Frank A. Monroe, O. O. Provosty; 
Clerk, T. McC. Hyman—all Democrats. 

The State Legislature of 1909 is composed of 
41 Democrats in the Senate and 116 Democrats 
in the House. The State representation in Con- 
gress will be found in the article UNITED STaTEs, 
under the section Congress. 


LOWELL, Assotr LAWRENCE. An American 
educator, born in Boston on Dec. 13th, 1856, 
a nephew of James Russell Lowell. He gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1877, and at the Law School 
there in 1880, and practiced law in Boston from 
1880 to 1897, when he was appointed a lecturer 
at Harvard. In 1900 he became professor of the 
science of government at Harvard, a chair he 
held in 1908. When the resignation of Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot (q. v.) was announced, 
Professor Lowell was mentioned as most likely 
to become his successor. His scholarly publica- 
tions include: Essays on Government (1889); 
Governments and Parties in Continental Europe 
(1896) ; Colonial Civil Service: the Selection and 
Training of Colonial Officials in England, Hol- 
land and France, with Professor H. Morse Steph- 
ens (1900); The Influence of Party Upon Lequs- 
lation in England and America (1902); and The 
Government of England (1908). See LITERATURE. 

LUCCA, Paving. A German soprano, died 
in Vienna, on February 28th, 1908. She was born 
in that city on April 26th, 1841, studied with 
Uschmann and Lewy, and, because of the pov- 
erty of her parents, was obliged at first to sing 
in the chorus at the Vienna opera. In 1859 she 
made her debut at Olmiitz, as Elvira, in ér- 
nani, and was very cordially received. The great 
beauty, flexibility and range of her voice (two 
and a half octaves), and her cleverness and orig: 
inality as an actress, attracted the attention of 
Meyerbeer, who was searching Europe for & 
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singer equal to the rdle of Selika in his L’Afrv- 
caine, and he trained her tor the part, which she 
presented for the first time, and with great suc- 
cess, at Covent Garden, London, in 1865. Mean- 
while she had sung various roles at Berlin, and 
had been engaged there as court singer for life. 
She sang the roles of Valentine (1863), Mar- 
guerite (1864), and many others, at Covent Gar- 
den, and became popular in England as she was 
also on the continent. She visited the United 
States in 1872-74, and repeated her European 
successes. Mme. Lucca was in her prime when 
she left the stage; she taught for a time, in 
Vienna, but abandoned it as thankless labor. 


LUCHAIRE, Anpsé&. A French historian 
and educator, died on November 15th, 1908. He 
was born at Paris in 1846, and graduated at 
the Ecole Normale in 1869. After teaching at 
Pau and Bordeaux he became professor of his- 


tory at Bordeaux in 1877. At the time of his. 


death he was professor of medieval history at 
the Sorbonne, Paris. His works include: Re- 
view of the Texts of the Old Gascon Dialect 
(1884) ; History of Monarchical Institutions tn 
France under the First Capetians (2 vols. 1884) ; 
The University of Paris under Philippe-August 
(1899) ; Innocent III.; Rome and Italy (1904) ; 
rer ii III.; the Crusades of the Albigeots 


LUIZ PHILIPPE, Duke of Braganza, and 
Crown Prince of Portugal. See Car.os I., King 
of Portugal. 


LUMBER. See FORESTRY. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH. A religious denom- 
ination which includes the largest body of Prot- 
estants in the world and is the mother church of 
Protestantism. The church is scattered through- 
out the world, but is found principally in Ger- 
many, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland, East- 
ern Russia, part of Austria-Hungary, Roumania, 
France, England, Australia and North and South 
America. As to principle, the church holds to 
to the “pure Word of God” and the two Sacra- 
ments of Christ. Historically, it is conservative as 
compared with more radical Protestant bodies. 
Church government is not an essential and the 
church flourishes under congregational, presby- 
terial and episcopal forms. The first Lutheran 
minister came to North America in 1619. There 
were Dutch Lutherans in Manhattan in 1623. 
The great organizer of the church in the United 
States was Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, who ar- 
rived in 1742, and is known as the Patriarch of 
the Lutheran Church in America. He founded 
the ministerium of Pennsylvania, the Mother 
Lutheran Synod in this country, in 1748. It was 
a general body. The first attempt to combine the 
various Lutheran synods was made in 1820 by 
the organization of the General Synod. About 
the middle of the century great numbers of 
Lutherans came over from Scandinavia and Ger- 
many and filled up the territories of the North- 
west and the West. The General Council, which 
is prevailingly English, but teaches the Gospel 
in German, Swedish and other languages, was 
founded in 1867. The Synodical Conference, pre- 
vailingly German, was founded in 1871. The 
United Synod South was founded in 1886. The 
four general bodies of Lutherans embrace two- 
thirds of the Lutherans in the United States. 
The chief independent synods are the United 
Norwegian Synod, the Joint Synod of Ohio and 
the German Iowa Synod. The total number of 
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Lutherans in America in 1908 was 2,052,239 em- 
braced in 67 synods. There were 8,200 ministers 
and 13,372 congregations. The church supports 
114 educational institutions, having property val- 
ued at $8,264,800, and $2,549,600 in endownment. 
In these institutions are 975 professors and 14,- 
991 students. Of these 1,239 are in theological 
seminaries. The Lutherans maintain 198 benev- 
olent institutions, with property and endowment 
valued at $7,177,059. In these institutions 68,- 
614 persons were cared for in 1908. There were 
10 mission boards, which conduct foreign mis- 
sions in India, Japan, Liberia, Africa, China, 
Madagascar, Persia, Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and South America. It is estimated that there 
are about 76,000,000 Lutherans in the world. 
Statistics relating to the various divisions in the 
United States are as follows: 

GENERAL CouNctIL, 465,212 communicants, 1,546 
ministers, 2,344 congregations, 316,177 Sunday 
school scholars; benevolent offerings, $502,517; 
value of church property, $22,255,549. The bien- 
nial convention will meet in Minneapolis begin- 
ning September 9, 1909. 

GENERAL Synop. Communicants, 278,596; min- 
isters, 1,325; congregations, 1,739; Sunday school 
scholars, 231,413; value of church property, $17,- 
425,174. The biennial convention meets at Rich- 
mond, Indiana, June 2d, 1909. 

SYNODICAL CONFERENCE (German) : Communi- 
cants, 672,049; ministers, 2,517; congregations, 
3,174; Sunday school scholars, 63,043; benevo- 
lent offerings, $634,648. The next convention 
meets at Seward, Neb., 1910. 

Unrrep Synop oF THE SouTH: Communicants, 
47,177; ministers, 224; congregations, 443; be- 
nevolent offerings, $108,028; value of church 
property, $1,427,025; Sunday school] scholars, 30,- 
308. The next convention meets at Winchester, 
Va., September 6th, 1910. 

INDEPENDENT Synops: Communicants, 589,205 ; 
ministers, 2,588; congregations, 5,672; Sunday 
school scholars, 161,754; benevolent offerings, 
$718,363. 

Important events in 1908 were the consecra- 
tion of the Krauth Memorial Library of the 
Theological Seminary at Philadelphia; the uni- 
fication of the Home Missions of the General 
Council and the organization of a new English 
Synod in Canada; the entrance into Japan by 
the General Council and into South America by 
the General Synod and conferences in the North- 
west looking toward the close union of a large 
number of Norwegian Lutnerans in America. 


LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA. A re- 
ligious organization connected with the Lutheran 
Church, formed in Pittsburg, Pa., in 1895. Its 
basis is the unaltered Augsburg Confession, and 
it receives into its membership any society of 
whatever name connected with a Lutheran or- 
ganization or a Lutheran institution of learning. 
Its membership in 1908 was over 100,000 in 
twenty-five States, fourteen of which have per- 
manent organizations. Its official organ is the 
Luther League Review, published in New York 
City, and edited by the Chairman of the National 
Executive Committee and First Vice-President, 
E. F. Eilert. The President of the League is 
William C. Stoever, and the General Secretary, 
Luther M. Kuhns, Omaha, Nebraska. 


LUXEMBURG. An _ independent neutral 
Grand Duchy of western Europe. Area, 998 
square miles; population (1905), 246,459. Lux- 
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emburg, the capital, had 21,024 inhabitants in 
1905. The production of iron ore in 1907 was 
7,492,870 metric tons, valued at 17,568,000 marks; 
that of pig iron, 1,484,872 tons, valued at 82,- 
914,000 marks (1 mark = 23.8 cents). The beer 
production in 1907 was 260,704 hectolitres. Luxem- 
burg is included in the German Customs Union. 
The length of railway in 1907 was 326 miles; of 
telegraph line, over 1,062 miles. A canal con- 
necting the Chiers and Moselle rivers, 31 miles 
long, to connect with the German, French, and 
Belgian waterway systems, is in project. The 
Grand Duchess Marie Anne, wife of the Grand 
Duke Wilhelm, became regent on November 13th, 
1908. <As a result of the elections for half the 
Chamber in June, 1908, the Clericals lost two 
seats, the Independents lost one seat, and the 
Liberals gained three seats. 


LYNE, JosepH LEycesTer (Father Ignatius). 
A Church of England mission preacher, monk 
and superior of Llanthony Abbey, died on Oc- 
tober 10, 1908. He was born in Trinity Square 
Tower on November 23, 1837, and was educated 
at St. Paul’s School and at Trinity College, 
Glenalmond. He was ordained in 1860, and be- 
came curate of St. Peter’s Church, Plymouth. 
In 1870 he founded Llanthony Abbey, and in 
1890 visited the United States, preaching in New 
York, Boston and Newport. Both in the United 
States a..d England his services were very large- 
ly attended, but also in both countries his doc- 
trines aroused the hostility of the higher clergy. 
He was not permitted to preach in the Prot- 
estant Evangelical churches in Boston,and in New 
York City the question as to his status in the 
church aroused much discussion among the 
- clergy and resulted in his bitter denunciation of 
- Bishop Potter. In 1898 he was ordained priest 
in the Llanthony Abbey Church. He attracted 
’ considerable attention in 1904 by claiming the 
power to perform miracles. During the last few 
years of his life he refused to preach in the 
Anglican churches, because of the attitude of 
the bishops toward “rationalism.” 


McCLELLAN, Greorce Brinton. Mayor of 
New York, was successful in the action for the 
recount of the ballots cast in the municipal elec- 
tion of 1905, the jury being instructed to find 
that ne had been elected Mayor over William R. 
Hearst, by a plurality of 2,791, a gain for Hearst 
over the official count of 863 (June 30, 1908). 
He was born in Dresden, Saxony, on November 
23d, 1865, the son of Gen. Geo. B. McClellan; 
graduated at Princeton in 1886, and became a 
reporter for a New York newspaper. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1892, was president of the 
New York Board of Aldermen in 1893-94, and 
Member of Congress from 1895 to 1903. In 1903 
he received the Democratic nomination for Mayor 
of New York, and was elected over Seth Low, 
and he was reélected in 1905 over W. R. Hearst, 
who ran ona platform demanding municipal 
ownership of public utilities. A cry of fraud 
was raised and after more than two years of 
effort a recount was obtained from the courts 
with the result indicated above. (See NEw YorK.) 
Shortly after his second election McClellan broke 
with the Tammany Hall organization. He op- 
posed the nomination of Hearst for Governor in 
1906, and refused to support him during the cam- 

aign. He is the author of The Oligarchy of 

enice, and in 1908 was appointed Little Lec- 
turer at Princeton University, succeeding Gro- 
ver Cleveland. 


McCOSH, ANDREW J. An American surgeon, 
died on December 2d, 1908. He was born in Bel- 
fast, Ireland, in 1858, a son of President James 
McCosh, of Princeton University, graduated at 
that institution in 1877, and at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in New York in 1880, 
and studied at the University of Vienna in 1882. 
He began to practice in New York City in 1883, 
and became surgeon to the Presbyterian Hospital 
in 1889, after having been clinical lecturer in 
surgery and professor of clinical surgery at Co- 
lumbia University. Dr. McCosh did not special- 
ize in any one line, but was known as a very 
skillful general surgeon. At the meeting of the 
International Medical Congress in 1908, he read 
an important dissertation on peritonitis. His 
death was due to injuries received in a carriage 
accident while answering a professional call in 
New York on November 28th, 1908. 


MacDONALD, James WILSON ALEXANDER. 
An American sculptor, died on August 14th, 1908. 
He was born at Steubenville, Ohio, in 1824, was 
apprenticed to a blacksmith, but ran away from 
home in 1841. He went to St. Louis, where he 
engaged in the publishing business. Meanwhile, 
he studied sculpture under Waugh, and in 1854 
executed his first commission, a bust of Senator 
T. H. Benton. At the close of the Civil War he 
moved to New York, where he soon became fa- 
mous for his portrait busts and statues. The 
best known of these are the statue of Fitz-Greene 
Halleck in Central Park, New York City (1877), 
the statue of General Custer at West Point, and 
the bust of Washington Irving in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn. He also executed busts and statues 
of Charles O’Connor, Edward Bates, Bryant, 
Cooper, and Washington. 

MacDOWELL, Epwarp ALEXANDER. An 
American composer and pianist, died on January 
23d, 1908. He was born of Irish-Scotch parent- 
age at New York, on December 18th, 1861. During 
his early youth he received some lessons from the 
pianist, Teresa Carrefio, who was afterward to 
become one of the most notable interpreters of 
his music. In 1876, accompanied by his mother, 
he went to Paris and entered the Conservatory, 
where he studied the piano under Marmontel 
and theory and composition under Savard. One 
of his fellow pupils was Claude Debussy (q. V.). 
His talent for drawing, at this time, was almost 
equal to his musical gifts, and one of the in- 
structors at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, seeing 
one of his sketches, offered him three years free 
instruction in art. MacDowell finally decided, 
however, to continue his musical studies. Be 
coming dissatisfied with conditions at Paris, he 
went to Stuttgart in the fall of 1878, but find- 
ing conditions there equally irksome, went to 
Wiesbaden, where he studied for a few months 
under Louis Ehlert. His mother returned to 
America in 1879, and »tacdowell entered the Con- 
servatory at Frankfort, where he studied the piano 
under Carl Heymann, and composition under 
Raff. Under these two teachers—who both rec- 
ognized his rea] genius—he made great progress. 
When Heymann left the Conservatory in 1881, he 
recommended MacDowell as his successor. Fail- 
ing to receive the appointment on account of his 
youth—he was only 19—he went to Darmstadt as 
head piano teacher at the Conservatory there. He 
also gave private lessons. In 1882, at Raff's sug 
gestion, he visited Liszt at Weimar, and was cor: 
dially received by the venerable composer. 
Through Liszt’s influence, MacDowell played his 
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own First Modern Suite for the Piano at the 19th 
convention of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musik- 
Verein on July 11, 1882. The suite was pub- 
lished the following year, and was the first of 
his works to appear in print. MacDowell re- 
mained at Wiesbaden, teaching and eomposing, 
until the summer of 1884, when he returned to 
America, where he married Miss Marion Nevins, 
a former pupil. They went to London the same 
year, and thence back to Frankfort. Soon 
afterwards they moved to Wiesbaden, where 
they lived until 1888, when they returned 
finally to America, settling in Boston. 

At this time MacDowell, already famous 
abroad as a pianist and composer, was compara- 
tively unknown in the United States, His 
first public appearance in America was on 
Nov. 19, 1888, at Chickering Hall, Boston, where 
he played part of his First Modern Suite. Dur- 
ing the next eight years his fame grew rapidly. 
On Jan. 10, 1890, the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra played his symphonic poem Lancelot and 
Elaine; the same orchestra played Hamlet and 
Ophelia on Jan. 28, 1893. On Jan. 23, 1896, 
the Boston Orchestra placed his Indian Suite and 
First Piano Concerto on the same programme. In 
the spring of 1896 he became the head of the 
newly founded department of music at Colum- 
bia University. But the conditions of academic 
life and work were not to his taste; and on 
Jan. 18, 1904, after eight years of what he 
deemed almost fruitless labor, he resigned. He 
now resumed his private piano classes, but 
the strain of overwork had already begun to 
tell. He commenced to show signs of nervous 
breakdown in 1905; his mind gradually failed. 
He died in New York City, in his 47th year. 

His published works number sixty-two, com- 
prising nearly tnree hundred separate pieces. 
The best of these are: Op. 10, First Modern 


Suite for piano (1883); Op. 14, Second Mod-- 


ern Suite (1883); Op. 15, First Concerto, in 
A-minor (1885); Op. 23, Second Concerto, in 
D-minor (1890); Op. 30, Two Fragments from 
the Song of Roland (symphonic poem for orches- 
tra, 1891); Op. 41, First Suite for orchestra 
(1891-93) ; Op. 45, Sonata Tragica for piano 
(1893); Op. 48, Second (Indian) Suite for or- 
chestra (1897); Op. 50, Second Sonata (Erica) 
for piano (1895); Op. 51, Woodland Sketches 
for piano (1896); Op. 55, Sea Pieces for piano 
(1898); Op. 56, Four Songs (1898); Op. 59, 
Fourth Sonata (Keltic) for piano (1901); and 
Op. 62, New England Idyls for piano (1902). 
Consult: Hughes, Contemporary American Com- 
posers (1900); and Gilman, Edward MacDowell 
(1909). 


MACEDONIA. SITUATION AT THE BEGIN- 
NING OF 1908. Macedonia, which lies chiefly 
in the tnree vilayets or provinces of Kossowo, 
Monastir and Salonika, has no separate official 
entity, but forms a part of the Turkish Empire, 
to which it was assigned by the Treaty of Ber- 
lin (1878). The anarchy which has prevailed 
for several years past continued during the 
first half of 1908, showing itself at intervals 
in massacres, assassinations and pillage. In 
1907 it had culminated in the murder of Boris 
Sarafoff, the leader of the so-called Macedonian 
Committee of Freedom. During that year it 
was estimatea by Sir Edward Grey that under 
the ineffective reform administration the mur- 
ders had averaged some 200 a month. The 
reform scheme had been formulated by the Miirz- 
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steg programme of 1903, agreed upon by Aus- 
tria and Russia. In 1897 the Austrian Emperor 
had visited St. Petersburg, and on April 29th 
in that year the Austrian and Russian foreign 
ministers issued a joint note to the Balkan 
States, saying that the two Powers would act 
together for the maintenance of peace and the 
status quo. At the end of 1897 Count Golu- 
chowski explained this agreement as meaning 
that Austrian and Russian interests in the Bal- 
kans were harmonious and that each repudiated 
all thought of conquest or of securing preponder- 
ating influence. Pursuant to this policy of con- 
certed action in the Balkans, the two Powers 
agreed on the reform programme of Miirzsteg, 
which demanded a system of foreign control 
including civil agents and a special force of 
gendarmes under foreign officers to put the re- 
forms into execution. The disorders continued, 
however, and in 1905 conditions were so bad that 
the English Balkan Committee, headed by Lord 
Lansdowne, arranged with Austria and Russia 
for a new scheme providing for international 
financial control. No improvement, however, 
seemed to result from these measures, and early 
in 1908 the British Foreign Minister, Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, offered additional proposals for re- 
form. The chance of an effective coJperation 
between the powers in Macedonia, however, was 
endangered by the action of Austria in the mat- 
ter of the Novi-Bazar Railway. 

THE AUSTRIAN RAILWAY ProvectT. On Jan. 
27, 1908, Baron von Aehrenthal, the Austro- 
Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs, an- 
nounced that his government had been author- 
ized by the Porte to complete a railway across 
the Sanjak of Novi-Bazar, from Sarajevo in 
Bosnia to Mitrovitza, which would connect 
Salonika directly with Vienna; and that the 
Porte had been requested to authorize the pre- 
liminary work on tue line from Mitrovitza to 
Uvatz. For two or three weeks after this an- 
nouncement, the Russian press attacked the pro- 
ject,anda Russian counter-project was proposed 
for a Russian-built line uniting the Danube 
with the Adriatic and crossing Servia and Bul- 
garia. The Austrian government declared that 
it would offer no objection to such a line. In 
treating separately with the Porte in this mat- 
ter, Austria had disregarded the Austro-Russian 
agreement of 1897, and Baron von Aehrenthal 
declared at the session of the Austrian Herren- 
haus that this agreement was at an end. His 
action was regarded as a proof of a new Aus- 
trian policy in the Balkans, looking to national 
It was thought to have a serious 
bearing on any possible settlement of the Mace- 
donian question, for having these separate in- 
terests with Turkey, Austria was not likely to 
insist on measures of reform which were offen- 
sive to the Porte. To be sure, the new line was 
in the region in which Austria was authorized 
by the Treaty of Berlin to maintain garrisons 
and establish military and commercial roads. 
Technically there was no denying her right. 
But the press complained bitterly of her course 
as endangering codperation in the Balkans, and 
especially as enhancing the difficulty of the re- 
form administration in Macedonia. Von Aehren- 
thal’s defense was that the Austrian policy kept 
economic questions distinct from political, and 
that this was purely an economic affair, the 
railway having no other purpose than the pro- 
motion of the commercial interests of the lands 
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through which it passed. To this critics re- 
plied that already injurious political effects wera 
manifest and tnat the road moreover was of 
great military importance, providing an ail-Ger- 
man route from Vienna to Salonika, and offering 
the means of miitary concentration and occu- 
pation. 

FURTHER REFORM PROPOSALS. Meanwhile at- 
tempts had been made by the Powers to improve 
the Macedonian situation. On Dec. 22d, 1907, 
they presented a joint note to the Porte for the 
renewal of the mandates of the reform officials 
in Macedonia for seven years. To this the Porte 
replied in Jan. 1908, that this could be granted 
‘only on condition that the officials entered the 
‘Turkish service, but in March the Porte agreed 
to the renewal of the mandates and accepted 
Italy’s nomination of General Count di Robilant 
as Commander of the gendarmie, to succeed 
‘General de Georgis. Early in the year there 
was an important discussion of the Balkan ques- 
tion in the British House of Commons, and Sir 
‘Edward Grey answered the criticism that had 
been brought against him on the score of inac- 
tion in the Macedonian difficulties. He said that 
‘the government had done everytning possible, but 
that isolated action was out of the question and 
‘would have been unprofitable to the Macedonian 
Christians and led to European complications. 
He defined the attitude of the British govern- 
ment toward the Austrian railway scheme as one 
of “benevolent neutrality.” He recognized the 
commercial advantages of the railway but de- 
plored its effect in rousing apprehensions and 
in seeming to endanger the cause of Macedonian 
reform. Sir Edward Grey’s new scheme of re- 
form comprised the appointment of a Governor 
General by the Sultan with the consent of the 
Powers; all Macedonian officials to be subject 
to him. It was announced in March that the 
British reform scheme was not acceptable to 
the other Powers, and that Russia was at work 
on an alternative proposal. In July the joint 
Anglo-Russian proposal containing the Russian 
modifications of Sir Edward Grey’s scheme but 
keeping its essential features was announced in 
the press as follows: “The organization of fly- 
ing columns to suppress the rival bands; the 
appointment by the Powers of a Governor Gen- 
eral for seven years with extensive powers in- 
cluding the selection of subordinates and the 
primary preparation of the Macedonian budget 
for local needs.” While this question of fur- 
ther reforms was pending between the Powers, 
the triumph of the Turkish revolution and the 
publication of the Sultan’s decree pital | the 
constitution solved, for the time being at least, 
the problems upon which the governments were 
at work. 

CONDITION OF THE CouNTRY. Down to this 
time murders and other crimes of violence had 
occurred at short intervals. Early in May, Kami- 
lakis, the leader of the Greek band involved in 
the outrage at Dragosh of Dec. 26th, 1907, was 
condemned to death. On May 27th, a Servian 
band attacked a Bulgarian village, burning their 
houses and killing several persons. On May 
27th, fifteen Bulgarians were massacred by a 
Greek band at the gates of Salonika. On June 
6th, the Bulgarians murdered a priest in a 
Greek monastery, a Greek woman and two chil- 
dren. There were further atrocities on June 
15th and 17th on the part of the Greeks and 
Bulgarians, who attacked villages, burned houses 
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and killed numbers of inhabitants. In July mat- 
ters seemed to be growing worse; the Greek 
and Servian bands having apparently joined 
against the Bulgarians gave signs of renewed 
activity; political crimes were on the increase, 
and assassinations frequent, the Bulgarian as- 
sassinations being especially numerous. Such 
was the condition of the country when the news 
of the Sultan’s decree restoring the constitu- 
tion reached Macedonia. Its effect was almost 
immediate. Quiet was restored and a number of 
the hostile bands surrendered. The problem of 
adjustment under the new régime, however, was 
difficult. It was complicated by rivalries among 
the Bulgarians and the difficulty of forming an 
agreement with the Younk Turks. A central- 
ized system was opposed by the Bulgarians, 
who feared a parliament in which the majority 
of the Christian element would be non-Bulgarian 
and in which the majority of the entire parlia- 
ment would be ignorant of the needs of Mace- 
donia. Though the Bulgarians are the largest 
element in the Macedonian population, they are 
greatly exceeded in number in the empire by 
the Greeks, whose Turkish population is much 
larger than that of the Hellenic kingdom. A 
Committee of Conciliations consisting of twenty: 
one members was appointed to consider the ques- 
tions at issue between Bulgarians and Young 
Turks. The Bulgarians desired the retention of 
the foreign financial commission which was 
formed in 1905 through the efforts of Lord 
Lansdowne, and which drafts the budget and 
superintends the tax collections. The presence 
of this commission and in fact the need of 
foreign control in Macedonia had been humili- 
ating to the Young turks and was cited as one 
of the causes of the revolutionary movement. 
However, they had latterly shown themselves 
more friendly toward the foreign agents. In 
August preparations began for the new elections. 
See TURKEY. 


McGILLICUDDY, Daniret F. A Roman 
Catholic clergyman and the first American 
known to have penetrated Tibet, died on July 
30, 1908. He was born at Worcester, Maas., 
about 1860, attended Holy Cross College and 
the Grand Seminary at Montreal, and was or- 
dained a priest in 1884. In 1895 he became 
rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Worcester, which 
charge he held until his death. He was a 
strong temperance advocate, being at one time 
president of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union, 
and was also an ex-presiaent of the Springfield 
Diocesan Union. During his life, he travelled 
extensively, visiting especially those countries 
and regions which were little known. His last 
exploration was in 1906, when he visited Tibet 
with a party of British Army officers. They 
were permitted, however, to go only as far as 
Gyamtse. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, Montreal, Canada. 
An institution of higher learning founded in 
1821. The attendance in 1907-8 was 148I. In 
the autumn of 1908 it was 1769, divided as fol- 
lows: Arts, 501; applied science, 589; medicine, 
331; law, 41; graduate school, 39; McDonald 
College, where instruction is given in teacher 
training, household science, and agriculture, 
268. the whole number of students, 396 
were women. There were 274 officers of instruc- 
tion. The income for 1907-8 was $575,000; the 
endowment, $5,602,238, and the value of the 
grounds, buildings, and equipment about $6,- 
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530,000. During the summer of 1908 a new 
engineering building was completed at a cost 
of $500,000, and good progress was made with 
the new medical building, which is to cost about 
$600,000, and which is, in part, to be ready for 
use at the beginning of the session of 1909-10. 
The library contains 140,000 volumes. The 
university has graduated 5353 persons, of whom 
4430 are living. The Principal is W. Peterson. 


MACHINE GUNS. See MrmitTary PROGRESS. 


MACK, NorMAN Epwarp. Chairman of the 
Democratic Nationa] Committee during the pres- 
idential campaign of 1908, was born at West 
Williams, Ontario, on July 24, 1855. In 1879 
he founded the Buffalo Sunday Times on a small 
capital and made it a success. A few years later 
he founded the Evening Times, which he made 
a power in Western New York. He was always 
a Democrat, and in 1896 his paper was one of 
the few dailies in New York State to support 
Bryan. He was elected a member of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee in that year, and re- 
elected in 1900, 1904, and 1908. He has been 
identified with the Bryan wing of the party, and 
in 1908 was selected by Mr. Bryan to manage 
his campaign. See PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


MACKAY, Donato Sace. An American 
cler n, died on Aug. 27, 1908. He was born 
at Glasgow, Scotland, on November 20, 1863, 
and graduated at the Glasgow University in 
1885 and at New College, Edinburgh, in 1889. 
In 1890 he came to the United States and en- 
tered the Congregational ministry. He was pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Church at St. 
Albans, Vt., from 1890 to 1894, and of the 
North Reformed Church at Newark, N. J., 
from 1894 to 1899. Since 1899 he had been 

astor of the Collegiate Church of Saint Nicho- 
as, New York City. He was charged with 
heresy by the Iowa Classis in 1905 because of 
an article he had contributed for the Christton 
Intelligencer. This article enumerated some of 
the causes which, in Dr. Mackay’s opinion, ac- 
counted for the apparent increasing skepticism 
regarding the belief in a personal God. In this 
connection Dr. Mackay made special reference 
to the attending results of the recent legal con- 
troversy between the two factions of the Free 
Church of Scotland. In 1906 Dr. Mackay was 
elected president of the General Synod of the 
Reformed Church in America. He received the 
degree of D.D. from Rutgers College in 1905 
and that of LL.D. from Hope College, Mich., in 
1906. He was the author of Collegiate Sermons 
(1906). 

M’KENNA, ReEcInaLp. A British etatesman, 
was appointed First Lord of the Admiralty in 
the British Cabinet in succession to Lord 
Tweedmouth on the reorganization of the Cab- 
inet in April, 1908. He was born in London 
on July 6, 1863, and after graduating at Trin- 
ity Hall, Cambridge, was admitted to the bar 
in 1887. Since 1895 he had represented North 
Monmouthshire in the House of Commons. See 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


MADAGASCAR. An island in the Indian 
Ocean, off the southeast coast of Africa, a 
French colony since 1896. The area, including 
the few adjacent islands, is estimated at 228,- 
000 square miles. The population in 1906 nu:n- 
bered 2,706,661, including 7606 French, 2088 
other Europeans, 3602 Asiatics, 1978 Africans, 
and 2,690,381 Malagasy (1,301,716 male and 
1,388,665 female). The most numerous Ma- 
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lagasy peoples are the Hova, 847,480; the Bet- 
sileo, 408,024; the Betsimisfraka, 288,159; the 
Tanala, 156,720; the Sakalava, 155,126; and the 
Bara, 140,450. Antananarivo, the capital, had 
69,767 native and 2002 European inhabitants 
in 1906; Tamatave, on the east coast, the prin- 
cipal port, 7026; Majunga, the chief port on the 
northwest coast, 7910. There are about 450,000 
Protestants and 50,000 Roman Catholics. In 
1906 tnere were 590 schools, with 1305 teachers 
and 48,804 pupils. 

PRODUCTION. From 1896 to 1905 the govern- 
ment made 2653 concessions of land, aggregat- 
ing 493,436 hectares (1 hectare = 2.47 acres). 
The area under cultivation in 1906 embraced 
751,687 hectares, of which 28,233 were owned by 
Europeans. The agricultural products include 
rice, Manioc, sugar, coffee, cotton, cacao, va- 
nilla, tobacco, cloves, sweet potatoes, rubber, 
etc. Owing to the increased production of rice, 
its importation has almost entirely ceased; in 
1907 the exports of rice amounted to 2204 
tons, and its imports, 75 tons. The export of 
india rubber decreased from 7,538,000 frances in 
value in 1906 to 5,243,000 francs in 1907—due 
principally to the fall in the price of rubber, 
but partly also to the imposition of an export 
duty of 4 cents on the pound. In the northern 
provinces plantations of from 700,000 to 800,000 
trees have been almost, entirely abandoned, 
owing partly to the above-mentioned causes, and 
partly also to the difficulty of obtaining labor 
in consequence of the more remunerative em- 
ployment offered to the natives in the recently 
formed mining camps. The yield of vanilla and 
coffee in 1908 was reported exceptionally good. 
Silk culture is encouraged. In 1906 there were 
ginned 158,993 pounds of cotton. There are 
2,860,000 cattle, 264,000 sheep, 63,000 goats, 
479,000 pigs, and a few horses, asses, and mules. 
The forests yield many valuable woods, rubber, 
gums, resins, medicinal plants, and trees fur- 
nishing material for textile, tanning, and dyeing 
purposes. The minerals include gold, silver, 
copper, lead, zinc, antimony, iron, manganese, 


nickel, sulphur, graphite, and lignite. Valuable 
stones are among the exports. The gold produc- 
tion in 1906 was 2,255,108 grams. Jn 1908 


auriferous soil of a very promising kind was 
discovered near Tamatave, a district hitherto 
neglected by prospectors. In a few weeks there 
were extracted several kilograms of gold, in- 
cluding one nugget weighing nearly 500 grams. 
In the Antsirabo district, long known for its 
gold deposits, primitive methods of working 
are still in vogue. Coal and petroleum were 
also reported to have been discovered in 1908. 
COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. The im- 
ports in 1907 amounted to 25,129,611 francs, of 
which 20,659,763 francs was from France and 
778,930 from French colonies; the exports, 27,- 
863.427 francs, of which 18,891,392 francs was 
to France, and 874,404 to French colonies. The 
principal imports are textiles, over one-half the 
total, beverages, metal goods, and coal; the 
principal exports are gold, rubber, hides, raffia, 
cattle, wax, and straw hats. There are few 
roads and there is little wheeled traffic. A 
highway of 217 miles is being constructed from 
Antananarivo to the large lake of Alaotra, in 
the north-central section of the island, which 
serves as a natural’ source of irrigation for 
extensive rice fields. A survey has been made 
for a highway of about 200 miles from Tama- 
tave into the district of Ambatondrazaka, in 
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the north centre, a rich agricultural, timber, 
and rubber district. A railway is being con- 
structed from Tamatave to Antananarivo, 168 
miles, of which 12] miles were completed in 
1908; government automobiles for mail and 
passengers were running on the uncompleted 
portion of the road. <A canal of 22 miles be- 
tween Vatomandry and Marosika, on the east 
‘ coast, was completed in 1908 by joining a nuin- 


ber of lagoons. There are over 362() miles of 
telegraph line. A_ postal service extends 
throughout the island. A cable connects with 
Mozambique. 


GOVERNMENT, ETC. The administration is in 
the hands of a Governor-General, assisted by 
a consultative council. Civil administration 
prevails in 19 provinces or districts, military 
administration in 5 districts or territories. The 
different races enjoy local autonomy. The army 
of occupation numbers about 13,000, two-thirds 
natives, its cost being borne by “he French 
budget. The police and militia are maintained 
by the colony. For 1907 the budget balanced 
at 30,033,000 francs. The revenue is derived 
mainly from a personal tax, taxes on land and 
houses, customs, and public lands. Its debt in 
that year stood at 101,390,000 francs. In the 
budget of 1908 the sum of 6,000,000 francs has 
been assigned to expenditure on public works, 
including 38 schoolhouses, municipal water- 
works, wharves and quays, the dredging of 
rivers, etc. The expenditure of France on Mad- 
agascar in 1908 was fixed at 18,586,675 francs, 
the whole of it for military purposes. Mada- 
gascar ig not represented in the French Cham- 
ber. 
MAIGNAN, ALBERT. A French decorative 
and historical painter, died on Sept. 29, 1908. 
He was born in Beaumont, France, on Dec. 15, 
1844, and received his artistic education from 
Noé] and Luminais. He was awarded a medal 
of the first class at the Salon of 1879, and was 
decorated with the cross of the Legion of Honor in 
1883. His “Pope Boniface VIII. at Agani” is 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City. The latter part of his career was devoted 
almost entirely to mural and decorative paint- 
ing. His best works of this class are the decora- 
tions in the railway terminus at Lyons, and 
upon the walls and ceiling of the Opéra Comique 
at Paris. At the time of his death he was en- 
gaged upon the cartons for a set of eight Gobelin 
tapestries to be hung in the Senate Chamber, in 
Paris. 

MAINE. One of the North Atlantic States 
of the United States. Its area is 33,040 square 
miles. Itg population in 1908, according to a 
Federal estimate, was 721,170. The largest cities 
are Portland, with an estimated population in 
1905 of 58,000; Bangor, 26,000; Lewiston, 24,- 
365, and Biddeford, 18,000. The capital is Au- 
gusta. 

MINERAL PRopuUcTION. In the output of stone 
of various sorts Maine ranks high among the 
States. In 1907 stone products were quarried 
to the value of $2,147,770, as against a value 
of the same products in 1906 of $2,562,021. Of 
the stone quarried, granite was the cuief, the 
value of this being $2,146,420 in 1907. In the 
production of granite Maine ranks second among 
the States, being surpassed only by Massachu- 
setts. In the production of slate Maine is also 
conspicuous, ranking after Pennsylvania and 
Vermont. The production in 1907 was valued 
at $236,606, as against a value in 1906 of $239,- 
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681. Maine has long been conspicuous among 
the other States in the production and sale of 
mineral] waters. There were produced in 1907 
1,161,832 gallons, valued at $414,300. There 
was produced in the State in 1907 lime amount- 
ing to 159,494 short tons, valued at $747,947, as 
compared with 222,208 short tons, valued at $1,- 
066,275, in 1906. Other important mineral 
products are clay products, feldspar, and small 
quantities of copper, precious stones, sand, and 
gravel. According to figures by the United 
States Geological Survey, from waose reports 
the statistics given above are taken, the value 
of the total mineral production of the State in 
1906 was $4,379,073, as compared with a value 
in 1906 of $5,227,000. 

AGRICULTURE AND STocK Rarsina. The acre- 
age, production and value of the principal farm 
crops in 1908, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, were as follows: 
Corn, 567,000 bushels, valued at $476,000, from 
14,000 acres; spring wheat, 188,000 bushels, val- 
ued at $196,000, from 8,000 acres; oats, 4,046,- 
000 bushels, valued at $4,224,000, from 119,000 
acres; barley, 224,000 bushels, valued at $121,- 
000, from 8,000° acres; buckwheat, 690,000 bush- 
els, valued at $518,000, from 23,000 acres; pota- 
toes, 26,100,400 bushels, valued at $15,921,000, 
from 116,000 acres; hay, 1,260,000 tons, valued 
at $17,640,000, from 1,400,000 acres. The State 
occupied in 1908 the second place in the produc- 
tion of potatoes, being surpassed only by New 
York. It is notable that the 26,100,000 bushels 
of potatoes produced in Maine were grown on 
116,000 acres, while the 24,850,000 bushels pro- 
duced in New York were grown on 425,000 acres. 
The acreage devoted to hay is greatly in excess 
of that devoted to all other farm products. The 
production of potatoes increased from 17,110,000 
bushels in 1907, while the production of hay 
decreased from 2,100,000 tons. The numbers in 
thousands of farm animals in 1909 were as 
follows: Horses, 117,000; dairy vows, 179,- 
000; other cattle, 145,000; sheep, 262,000; 
swine, 66,000. All classes show an increase over 
the numbers in 1900, the greatest being a 10 per 
cent. gain in the number of horses. The esti- 
as value of the wool clip in 1908 was $319,- 

MANUFACTURES. The census of 1905 reported 
3145 establishments classed as factories, with 
$143,707,750 capital, 74,958 wage-earners, and 
products valued at $144,020,197, these figures 
exceeding those of 1900 by 9.3, 26.1, 7.2, and 
27.5 per cent., respectively. Of the wage-earners. 
16,825 were women, and only 1471 children 
under 16. The values for the leading industries, 
with the per cent. of increase over 1900, in paren- 
theses, were: Paper and wood pulp, #22,951.124 
(73.6); lumber and timber products, $17,937,683 
(50.3) ; cotton goods, $15,405,823 (5.3); woollen 
goods, $13,969,600 (20.1); boots and shoes, $12,- 
351,203 (.4); foundry and machine shop prod- 
ucts, $4,767,025 (44.5); flour and grist mill 
products, $3,932,882 (12.5); worsted goods, 
$3.609,990 (102.9) ; wooden shipbuilding, $3,272,- 
°331 (21.9). Other mentionable industries are 
the tanning and finishing of leather, marble and 
stone work, planing mill products, canning -nd 
preserving vegetables, and the manufacture of 
wooden packing boxes. Portland was credited 
with products valued at $9,132,801, Lewiston 
with $8,527,649, Biddeford with $6,948,/22, and 
Auburn with $6,407,157. 
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FISHERIES. The total value of the fish taken 
in 1908 was $4,291,743, from a yield of 266,- 
517,649 pounds. The lobster catch was 17,397,- 
342 pounds, valued at $1,888,468. Next in po.nt 
of production and value was groundfish, of 
which 46,094,226 pounds were taken, valued at 
$916,377. The herring catch was 61,553,900 
pounds, valued at $540,896. There were 36,330,- 
005 pounds of clams, valued at $602,196. The 
salmon catch was 40,881 pounds, valued at $8,- 
643. Among other fish taken in large quantities 
were shad, scallops, smelts, sword-fish, hake, and 
tomcod. There were 11,706 men employed in the 
fisheries during the year, and the value of the 
plants, boats, yield, etc., was $3,628,000. 

EpucaTion. There has been a rapid exten- 
sion of expert supervision among the smaller 
towns of the State. This extension has been 
going on under the terms of a very favorable law 
which provides that the State shall pay two- 
thirds of a superintendent’s salary in a union 
of towns to the limit of $800 on the part of the 
State. There are now 42 supervisory unions, 
including 108 towns. These, with the cities, 
place nearly 50 per cent. of the school popula- 
tion under expert supervision. Considerable 
progress has been made in the standardization 
of secondary school courses. For the year end- 
ing June 30, 1908, the total school population 
(ages & to 21) was 210,817, and the total en- 
rollment was 132,533. The average length of 
the school year was 25 weeks 4 days. The ave- 
rage monthly salary of male teachers was $39.34 
and the average weekly salary of women teach- 
ers was $7.67. Through a recent enactment of 
the Legislature the income from the State funds 
to the schools will be increased Jan. 1, 1909, 
by about $200,000. This makes the total from 
State sources for all educational purposes nearly 
a million and a quarter. From both State and 
local sources the amount available will be ap- 
proximately $2,400,000. The total enrollment 
at the State Normal Schools at Farmington, 
Gorham, Castine, and Presque Isle was 1005. 

FINANCE. The report of the treasurer for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1907, showed a balance in 
the treasury on Jan. 1, 1907, of $597,971.02. 
The receipts for the year were $3,306,733.24 and 
the expenditures were $3,425,236.80, leaving bal- 
ance on hand Jan. 1, 1908, of $479,467.46. The 
total indebtedness of the State outstanding on 
Jan. 1, 1908, was $713,000. The chief receipts 
were from the new corporations, from the State 
taxes, a tax on railroad companies and taxes 
on savings banks. The chief expenditures were 
for schools, for the support of the State chari- 
table and correctional institutions and for the 
public debt. The estimated receipts for the 
year 1908 were $2,833,033 and the estimated ex- 
penditures $2,814,915.23. 

CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. In 1905 the gov- 
ernment transferred the Arsenal property, near 
Augusta, to the State of Maine, to be used 
for asylums for the insane. A building for the 
criminal insane was approaching completion on 
this site in the latter part of 1908. Widow’s 
Island in Penobscot Bay was also transferred to 
the State by the government in 1905. A site 
was purchased in Cumberland County for a 
school for the feeble-minded in 1908. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
meeting of the State Legislature in 1908. The 
State lost two of its representatives in Congress 
in 1908, one by resignation and one by death. 
Charles E. Littlefield resigned on Mar. 22, and 
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engaged in the practice of law in New York 
city. Mr. Littlefield was first elected to the 56th 
Congress in 1899 to fill a vacancy caused by the 
death of Nelson Dingley, and he was repeatedly 
reélected. He was considered one of the strong- 
est members of the House. Llewellyn Powers, 
who was elected in 1901 to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Charles A. Boutelle, 
and was reélected to the 58th and 59th 
Congresses died on July 28. The vacancies 
were filled in the State election held on Sept. 
14. (See below.) Frank E. Guernsey was elect- 
ed to succeed Mr. Powers, and John P. Swasey 
to succeed Mr. Littlefield. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS. The Republican 
State Convention met on April 30, to select del- 
egates to the National Convention. The dele- 
gates chosen were uninstructed, but “a resolu- 
tion of preference” for William H. Taft was 
adopted. The Democratic District Conventions 
chose 12 delegates uninstructed and unpledgea, 
but favorable, with one exception, to William J. 
Bryan for president. On June 30, Bert M. Fer- 
nald of Poland was nominated for governor by 
the Republicans, and on July 15, Obadiah Gard- 
ner received the Democratic nomination. The 
State campaign was a spirited one from the local 
issues involved. Mr. Fernald declared himself 
in favor of the strict enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion law, and opposed to the resubmission of the 
question to the people. Mr. Gardner was in 
favor of resubmission, which is a tenet of the 
Democratic party of the State. The September 
elections in Maine are always anticipated with 
unusual interest in Presidential election years, 
as furnishing a possible indication of the trend 
in the rest of the country. In 1908 the State 
proved a poor prophet, for the Republican ma- 
jority on Sept. 14 was only 8,000, as compared 
with a majority of about 20,000 in 1904. The 
falling off was due entirely to local causes. The 
entire Republican ticket was elected. A curious 
feature of the election returns was that while, 
in 1906, the cities of the State cast their votes 
against the prohibition law, in 1908 this con- 
dition was reversed. This was probably ac- 
counted for by the fact that Mr. Gardner was 
a former Master of the State Grange, and hau 
strong supporters in the country districts. In 
the election of Nov. 3, William H. Taft received 
a majority of 31,240 votes over William J. 
Bryan (Taft, 67,120; Bryan, 35,880; Chafin, 
1,487; Debs, 1,758). 

OTHER Events. On Jan. 24 a fire in the 
wholesale business district of Portland destroyed 
the City Hail, valuable records, the Greenleaf 
Library and other property valued at $625,000. 
On Jan. 27, the city was again visited by fire 
which did much additional damage. Biddeford 
and Saco also suffered severely from fire during 
the year. On Sept. 14, fire in lumber yards in 
these cities caused a loss of over $300,000. In 
September and October great damage was caused 
in several sections of the State by forest fires. 
A fire on Dec. 4 destroyed the piers of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, Portland, and the cargoes of 
several steamships, causing a loss of about 
$600,000. 

STATE OFFICERS: Governor, Bert M. Fernald; 
Secretary of State, A. 1. Brown; Treasurer, P. 
P. Gilmore; Adjutant-General, A. B. Farnham; 
Attorney-General, H. E. Hamlin; Superintendent 
of Education, Payson Smith; Insurance Com- 
missioner, S. W. Carr, all Republicans. 
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Jupic1aRY. Supreme Judicial Court: Chief 
Justice, L. A. Emery; Associate Justices, L. C. 
Cornish, Albert M. Spear, W. P. Whitehouse, 
G. E. Bird, Albert R. Savage, A. W. King and 
Henry C. Peabody—all Republicans except 
Bird; Clerks, E. F. Tompson, C. W. Jones, C. 
F. Ewert, Republicans. 

The State Legislature of 1909 is composed 
of 23 Republicans and 8 Democrats in the Sen- 
ate, 100 Republicans and 51 Democrats in the 
House. The State representation in Congress 
will be found in the article UniTep STATES 
under the section Congress. 


MALARIA. Doubt was cast upon the value 
of quinine as a prophylactic in malaria by E. R. 
Stitt, surgeon in the U. 8. Navy. He 1 er 
Celli’s figures as to the relative merits of qui- 
nine and mosquito protection as prophylactics. 
Celli says that when both quinine and protection 
were used 1.75 per cent. of those exposed to in- 
fection developed malaria. Under mosquito pro- 
tection alone 2.5 per cent. were infected; under 
quinine prophylaxis alone 20 per cent. were at- 
tacked; and under no protection at all 33 per 
cent. developed the disease, showing only a dif- 
ference of 13 per cent. between absolute disregard 
of preventive meas-ires and quinine prophylaxis. 
Stitt gives the case of a battalion of marines who 
were stationed on the Isthmus of Panama for 
one month. During this period 9 grains of quinine 
were given each man daily as a prophylactic. 
On the tri> home 215 of the 298 men developed 
acute malarial paroxysms, many of the cases 
being very severe. The resumption of quinine, 
which had been temporarily stopped, had little 
effect in checking the outbreak. This is opposed 
to the general experience that malaria responds 
readily and promptly to quinine. The writer 
deduces that the malarial parasites develop a 
resistance to the drug, and says that he has 
seen active motile ama@be@ in the stools of pa- 
tients undergoing quinine irrigations of the 
colon. This theory nnds support in the recent 
work done in Ehrlich’s laboratories, where it was 
discovered that when mice infected with trypano- 
somes were not given sufficient doses to destroy 
the organisms those protozoa developed a re- 
sistance to the drug given, and, moreover, that 
this resistance was retained through number- 
Jess generations. After passing through 144 
mice in a period of fourteen months, these try- 
panosomes still retained their immunity to the 
exciting drug. Browning, who conducted thes; 
researches, experimented with atoxyl, parafuch- 
sin, and trypan blue. Woldert, in endeavoring 
to explain why malaria breaks out in the absence 
of mosquitoes and in seasons when this insect 
is inactive, says that the malarial parasite may 
lie dormant in the blood for many months 
(during which time individuals may change their 
abode), without producing symptoms. To this 
circumstance he adds observations on the lifa of 
mosquitoes. These insects may live in the tem- 
perate zone through the winter months. Speci- 
mens have been kept alive for months. The 
author found larve of anopheles living on the 
surface of water in Texas after freezing weather. 
Mosquitoes have been found within 500 miles 
of the North Pole. Mircoli believes that the 
fever of malaria is a result of the destruction 
of the red corpuscles of the blood by the ma- 
larial parasite, rather than any specific action 
or influence of the parasites themselves. The 
febrile attack may occur when there is not one 
amaba in the blood, and it can be produced at 
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will by chilling the body, or by trauma. His 
experiments showed that the destroyed red cor- 
puscle acts like a severe poison when rein- 
jected into the animal, inducing not only fever, 
but trophic and dynamic disturbances. 


MALET, Epwarp Batpwin. A British dip- 
lomat, died on June 29, 1908. He was bora 
at The Hague, where his father, Sir Alexander 
Malet, was Minister in 1837, and entered the 
diplomatic service in 1854, being attached to the 
British legations at Brussels, Rio de Janeiro, 
Washington, Lisbon, Constantinople, Paris, and 
Pekin, at different times from that year until 
1873. He was chargé d’affaires at Athens in 
1873-75, secretary to the embassy at Rome from 
1875 to 1878, plenipotentiary to Constantinople 
in 1878-79, and in the latter year was appointed 
consul-general and minister plenipotentiary in 
Egypt, serving during the time of the Arabi re 
bellion. He was appointed ambassador to Ger- 
many in 1884, and retained this position until 
his retirement in 1895. In 1900 he became a 
member of The Hague Court of Arbitration. 


MALTA. An island in the Mediterranean, a 
British possession. Area, 91.6 square miles; 
including Gozo, Comino, and other islets, 117 
square miles. Total population (1908), 209,974, 
exclusive of the military. Valetta, the capital 
and chief British naval and coaling station in 
the Mediterranean, has about 50,000 inhabitants. 
About 41,000 acres were in cultivation in 1907-8. 
The principal products are wheat, cummin, and 
cotton; in 1907-8 the production of lint only 
was 221,523 pounds. Of live stock there were 
in 1906-7 10,876 horses, asses, and mules; 6022 
cattle, 19,901 sheep, and 19,231 goats. The im- 
ports and exports in 1907-8 amounted to £1,236,- 
530 and £159,436 respectively, besides the tran- 
sit. trade, amounting to £5,747,059 and £5,754,- 
102 respectively. The port of Valetta was en- 
tered in 1907-8 by 2354 vessels of 3,792,495 tons. 
There were 8 miles of railway and 65 miles of 
telegraph. The British garrison in 1908-9 num- 
bered 7639. The revenue and expenditure in 
1907-8 were £438,348 and £454,669 respectively. 
The Governor in 1908 was Lieut.-Gen. Henry 
Fane Grant. 


MANCHURIA. A dependency of the Chi- 
nese empire. Area, about 363,000 square miles; 
population, estimated at from 5,500,000 to 16,- 
000,000. The principal cities, with their esti- 
mated populations, are: Tsitsihar, 30,000; 
Changchun, 80,000 (2000 Japanese); Mukden, 
150,000 (3000 Japanese) ; Newchwang, 50,000; 
Yingtse, 60,000 (6000 Japanese); Antung, 21,- 
000 (5000 Japanese); Fengwangcheng, 18,000 
(200 Japanese); Takushan, 8000; Tatungkow, 
6000. The number of Japanese in South Man- 
churia in 1908 was 55,466. For details re- 
specting the leased Liao-tung peninsula, see 

WANTUNG. 

EpucaTIon. In the southern province of 
Shengking, or Fengtien, there have been estab- 
lished over 1450 primary and middle schools, 
partly by the government and partly by the 
people. Towards the end of 1908 it was re 
ported that Viceroy Hsu, of this province, was 
raising a fund for the establishment of an agri- 
cultural school and had memorialized the Im- 
perial government for the establishment of 
fishery schools. 

Propuction. In the north are deposits of 
old, both quartz and placer, silver, copper, lead, 
iron, coal, asbestos, and soda. Some mines are 
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worked by Chinese officials, but mostly by native 
companies and small capitalists. The iron de- 
posits some 50 miles to the north of Mukden 
are worked to meet local requirements. Gold is 
obtained in alluvial deposits on the Amur and 
Sungari rivers. In the south of the northern 
province of Heilungkiang large quantities of 
soda are obtained and exported in cakes to 
southern Manchuria and other northern parts 
of China, where it is extensively used in dyeing 
establishments and in connection with silk reel- 
ing. Yentai, Fuchow, Pensihu, and Fushun are 
the four coal regions of southern Manchuria, 
the Fushun deposits being the richest. The 
clays include brick clay, cement clay, fusible 
clay for cloth rolling, pure white porcelain clay, 
and fire clay. Granite is quarried for local use, 
and jadestone is exported. The value of the an- 
nual export of timber from southeastern Man- 
churia is between $2,500,000 and $3,500,000. In 
accordance with the agreement of May 16, 1908, 
the Chinese and Japanese governments have 
organized the Yalu Timber Company, with a 
capital of about $1,500,000, in which the two 
governments hold equal shares; it commenced 
operations at Antung on Sept. 25, 1908. After 
the lapse of one year private merchants will 
be requested to undertake the business. The 
wheat crop of Manchuria in 1907 was estimated 
at 35,000,000 bushels, and in 1908 at 20,000,000. 
Southern Manchuria is the great granary for 
North China, while northern Manchuria is as 
yet mostly forest and steppe. But Chinese col- 
onization is transforming the country. Large 
flour mills have been erected by the Russians 
at Harbin and other places in northern Man- 
churia. A small flour mill was established in 
1908 by the Manchurian Milling Company, a 
Japanese concern, which intends to establish 
a chain of mills along the South Manchurian 
railway. Southern Manchuria also produces 
large crops of millet and beans. About $1,500,- 
000 to $2,500,000 worth of beans and bean cake 
is exported annually, the former to China, the 
latter to Japan. The annual production of wild 
silk (tussah) is valued at between $2,000,000 
and $3,000,000. It is exported in the form of 
cocoons, waste, thread, and cloth. In 1907 the 
weight of cocoons shipped from Antung was 
over 10,667,000 pounds, about one-ninth to Japan 
and the bulk to China. 

COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. In the 
course of 1907 progress was made in the settle- 
ment of commercial affairs. Antung was opened 
in March, 1907, with Tatungkow as a subsidiary 
port. In July, 1907, an office of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs was opened at Dairen (Dal- 
ny), and the advantage which, as a free port, 
Dairen had possessed over Newchwang, was thus 
ended. The railway rates from Dairen and 
Newchwang to Kwanchengtse were equalized, thus 
removing another advantage which the former 
had possessed over the latter. The opening of 
Harbin early in 1907 has put an end to untaxed 
competition by way of Vladivostok and the 
Russian frontier. For the imports and exports 
of Newchwang, Antung, and Dairen in 1907, see 
under CHINA, Commerce. 

Northern Manchuria—the Russian sphere of 
influence—is crossed by the eastern section of 
the Trans-Siberian railway, 960 miles; and by 
the Centra] Manchurian railway, from Harbin 
to Changchun, with a branch line of 70 miles 
from the latter place to Kirin. Southern Man- 
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churia—the Japanese sphere of influence—is 
crossed by the South Manchurian railway, a 
continuation of the Central Manchurian from 
Changchun to Port Arthur and Dairen; and in 
the west by the Chinese line from Shanhaikwan 
to Newchwang and Sinmintun. The South Man- 
churian railway has a total length of 634.6 
miles, consisting of a trunk line from Kwan- 
chengtse (Changchun) to Dairen, 437 miles; a 
branch line from Dairen to Port Arthur, 38.9 
miles; a branch line from Yingkow to Tashih- 
kiao, 13.4 miles; a branch line from Suchiatan 
to Fushun, 34.6 miles; and a light railway from 
Antung to Mukden, 108.7 miles. The whole 
length from Dairen to Kwanchengtse has now 
been standardized. The South Manchurian Rail- 
way Company, organized and controlled by the 
Japanese government, operates the railways and 
adjacent mines. During the year ended March 
31, 1908, its total receipts were $6,246,472, and 
its total expenditure, including interest on 
bonds, etc., $5,242,212. The coal mines yielded a 
net income of $275,396; the harbor $6146. The 
dividend paid was 6 per cent. In August, 1908, 
the company inaugurated a direct steamship 
service between Dairen and Shanghai. The 
American and Manchurian Line maintains a 
monthly service from New York to Dairen. For 
History see CHINA; RUSSIA; JAPAN. 


MANGANESE. Ores of manganese are 
mined in the United States in order to meet the 
demand for this material in the brick, paint, 
and chemical industries, and to a less extent in 
stee] making, where, though large quantities are 
used, it is considered preferable to employ the 
foreign high-grade manganese ores, which were 
imported in 1908 to the extent of 178,203 long 
tons, valued at $1,350,223, as compared with 
209,021 tons valued at $1,793,143 in 1907, and 
221,260 tons, valued at $1,696,043, in 1906. These 
ores came mostly from British India, Brazil, 
Cuba, and the East Indies. In the form of 
spiegeleisen and ferromanganese, manganese en- 
ters into steel making in a number of ways, and 
especially for making the manganese steel used 
for railway rails and armor, for burglar-proof 
safes and vaults for car wheels, and other pur- 
poses where extraordinary strength and resist- 
ance are required. The addition of manganese to 
steel gives greater hardness, ductility, and 
strength. 

The following table from the U. S. Geological 
Survey reports shows the quantity, the value, 
and the average price per ton of the manganese 
ore produced in the different States in 1906 and 
1907: 


1906 | 1907. 
State | 
| Quantity) value | Quantity, Val 
long tons [tone tone| ues 
Arkansas .....0. 62 $200. |: sceece ey |} Seeeee 
California ...... 1 20 100 $600 
Georpia) secceer el waeese . P weeas 800 4.800 
South Carolina.| ...02. | seccee | ceseee | ceceee 
Tennessee ...... 30 300 100 1,500 
Utah? 24 sansse sts 800 10,000 | ...-0- | ceeeee 
Virginia ....... 6,028 77,522 4,604 | 56,469 


Total......+4[ G21 |” 88192 | GOH | 68,809 
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MANITOBA. A province of Canada. (For 
area, see below, History.) Population in 1901, 
255,211; in 1906, 808,863. Winnipeg, the capital, 
had 42,340 inhabitants in 1901, and 90,153 in 
1906. For details respecting population, edu- 
cation, production, commerce, etc., see CANADA. 
The provincial government consists of a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, appointed by the Governor- 
General of Canada and acting through a respon- 
sible ministry, and a unicameral] legislative 
assembly of 40 members, elected for four years. 
The present Lieutenant-Governor is Sir Daniel 
. Hunter McMillan, appointed for a second term 

on May <1, 1906. The present Premier is Ro- 
mond P. Roblin. 


History. The most important events in the 
political history of the province in 1908 were 
connected with Dominion legislation, especially 
with respect to an elections act which contained 
@ provision revising the voters’ lists in Mani- 
toba previous to each Federal election. (See 
CaNaDA.) The Conservative vernment of 
Manitoba, of which Hon. R. P. blin is Pre- 
mier, strongly opposed this measure because it 
was designed to take away Manitoba’s control 
of the voters’ list revision, substituting Federal 
for provincial revising officials. Other Dominion 
measures affecting the province were those ex- 
tending the Manitoba boundaries, and the grain 
inspection and Manitoba grain acts. (See Can- 
ADA.) As a result of the first act, the area 
added is 178,479 square miles, making, with the 
previous area of 73,732 square miles, a total 
area of 252,211 square miles. The province is 
in area now practically equal to Alberta, On- 
tario, and Saskatchewan. There was some dis- 
satisfaction reported because certain portions 
of the farming population could not secure tel- 
ephone connection on as favorable terms from 
the government as under the former system. The 
ownership of interior grain elevators was 
strongly agitated. The report of the royal com- 
mission on Manitoba University recommended 
that its financial arrangements and control be 
placed entirely under the provincial government. 


MANNING, WILLIAM T. An American 
Protestant Episcopal] clergyman. He was born 
at Northampton, England, in 1866, came to 
America at the age of 10, and graduated in 
1891 at the University of the South. He was 
ordained the same year and became rector of 
Trinity Church, Redlands, Cal. In 1893-96 he 
was professor of dogmatic theology at the Uni- 
versity of the South. After serving as rector 
of parishes at Lansdowne, Pa., and Nashville, 
Tenn., he became vicar of St. Agnes’ Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York City, in 1903. He 
became assistant rector in 1904; and during 
the same year declined the bishoprics of Ken- 
tucky and Harrisburg, Pa. On May 4, 1908, 
he was chosen to succeed Dr. Morgan Dix (q. 
v.) as rector of Trinity. 


MANUEL II. King of Portugal, younger 
son of King Carlos I, succeeded to the throne 
upon the assassination of his father and the 
Crown Prince, Luiz Philippe, on Feb. 1, 1908. He 
was born on Nov. 15, 1889, and took the title 
of the Duke of Beja. He was trained as a sailor, 
serving as a midshipman on_ the man-of-war 
Africa. He got his primary education from his 
mother, who continued to exercise the greatest 
influence over him throughout his youth. He 
was said to have little liking for literature or 
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the arts, though he speaks English, French, and 
Spanish fluently. See Cagtos I.; PoRrrueal. 


MARCHESI, SaLvatore, Cavaliere de Cas- 
trone, Marchese della Rajata. An Italian bari- 
tone singer and teacher of singing, died on Feb. 
20, 1908. He was born at Palermo, on Jan. 15, 
1822, and studied singing under Raimondi and 
Lamperti. In 1838-40 he held a commission in 
the Neapolitan Guard. In 1848, being exiled 
from Italy as a revolutionist, he went to London 
and studied under Garcia. He married Mathilde 
Graumann, a concert singer, in 1852. After ap- 
pearing together in grand opera they began 
teaching singing at the Vienna Conservatory. 
They went to Cologne in 1865, and settled in 
Paris in 1881. Although somewhat overshad- 
owed by the reputation of his talented wife, 
Signor Marchesi was an excellent singer and a 
most successful teacher. He also translated 
several Maar 2 librettos into Italian, not- 
eh those of Wagner’s Lohengrin and Tonn- 

user. 


MARINE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORIES 
AND STATIONS. See Brovogicat Stations. 


MARRIAGE. See Divorce. 
MARS. See ASTRONOMY. 


MARSHALL ISLANDS. A group of islands 
in the Eastern Pacific, east of the Caroline 
Islands, a German possession. Area, 156 square 
miles; population, 15,000. In 1907 there were 
103 whites (76 Germans). Cocoa-palm planta- 
tions cover about 5,000 acres. Phosphates have 
been discovered on the island of Nauen. Their 
depth has not yet been ascertained. A company 
has been formed to work them, and the output 
for 1908 was estimated at 75,000 tons. The im- 
ports in 1906 amounted to 1,096,000 marks 
(347,000 from Germany), and the _ exports, 
mainly copra to 571,000 marks (294,000 to 
Germany). The isiands are administered by a 
Commissioner residing on the island of Jaluit, 
and are administratively attached to German 
New Guinea (q. v.). 


MARTINIQUE. An island of the Lesser 
Antilles, a French colony. Area, 381 square 
miles; population (1901), 207,011, reduced to 
182,024 as a result of the eruption of Mount 
Pelée on May 8 and Aug. 30, 1902. In 1906 
there were 546 East Indian coolies. Fort-de- 
France, the chief commercial town, had 27,069 
inhabitants in 1901. The site of St. Pierre (de- 
stroyed May, 1902) is now covered with trop- 
ical vegetation. But the city is slowly rising 
from its ruins; there are now a hotel, several 
warehouses, and between 500 and 800 people. 
The first visit of a merchant steamer in nearly 
six years took place on Feb. 21, 1908. The chief 
products are sugar, rum, cacao, coffee, and to- 
bacco, besides tropical food crops. In 1906 there 
were grown 370 pounds of cotton. The imports 
and exports in 1907 amounted to 15,940,039 and 
18,997,221 francs respectively, the trade with 
France being represented by 8,667,000 francs of 
imports and 17,254,000 francs of exports. There 
are 140 miles of railway. The colony is admin- 
istered by a Governor and an elective General 
Council. It is represented in the French Parlia- 
ment by a senator and two deputies. The 
local budget for 1907 balanced at 4,750,000 
francs. The debt in 1907 stood at 4,- 
470,000 francs. The military force in 1907 con- 
sisted of 781 Europeans. e expenditure of 
France for 1908 was fixed at 1,870,197 francs. 


MARTY 


MARTY, Georces. A French composer and 
conductor, died on Oct. 11, 1908. He was born 
in Paris, in 1860, studied at the Conservatory, 
and won the Prix de Rome in 1882. In 1890 he 
became chorus-master at the ThéAtre Lyrique. 
He was appointed to the same post at the Paris 
Opéra in 1893. In 1900 he became chef d’or- 
chestre at the Opéra Comique. His works in- 
clude a music-drama, Le Duc de Ferrare (1900), 
@ musical pantomime, an overture, several 
suites, and other vocal and instrumental pieces. 


MARYLAND. One of the Middle Atlantic 
Division of the United States. Its area is 13,- 
327 square miles, of which 3,386 square miles 
are water. The population in 1908, according 
to a Federal estimate, was 1,304,566. The 
largest city is Baltimore, with an estimated 
population in 1905 of 546,000. 

INERAL PRODUCTION. Coal and pig iron are 
the leading mineral products of the State, and 
in the output of these minerals important gains 
have been made in recent years. The production 
in 1907 was 5,532,628 short tons, with a spot 
value of $6,623,697. In spite of the business 
depression which began in October, 1907, and 
which seriously affected the coal-mining indus- 
try during the last three months of the year, 
the production exceeded that of any previous 
year in the history of the State. Compared with 
the production of 1906 there was an increase of 
197,175 tons, while the value increased $148,904. 
‘The production has grown in the last ten years 
from 4,024,688 tons mined in 1900. The average 
number of men employed in the coal mines of the 
State in 1907 was 5,880, as compared with 6,488 
in 1906, and 5,948 in 1905. The large production 
of pig iron is not based on local ores, but on 
ores from Cuba and Spain. The industry has 
grown from an output in 1905 of 332,096 long 
tons to 386.709 in 1906 and 411,833 in 1907. 
Clay products were produced in the State in 
1907 to the value of $1,886,362, as compared 
with a value of $2,136,539 for the same products 
in 1906. The production of lime in 1907 was 
103,423 short tons, valued at $324,316, as 
against 127,863 tons valued at $1,350,460 in 
1906. ‘lhe State produces a considerable amount 
of mineral water. In 1907 the production was 
1,023,562 gallons, valued at $110,039. There 
was produced in the State for 1907 slate to the 
value of $116,060, as against a value for the 
Bame product in 1906 of $130,969. The value 
of the stone products of the State in 1907 was 
$1,439,355. of which granite amounted to $1,- 
183,753. There were also found small quantities 
of cement, flint, glass-sand, iron ores, metallic 
paint, sand-lime brick, tale, and soapstone. Ac- 
cording to the figures of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, from whose reports the statistics 
given above are taken, the value of the total 
mineral production of the State in 1907 was 
‘$19,356,250, as compared with a value in 1906 
of $22,939,894. 

The production of coal in Maryland in 1908 
was 15 to 20 per cent. less than in 1907. As 
all of the product of the State is high-grade 
semi-bituminous coal used bythe railroads, 
practically all of the decrease was due to the 

anic and to the depressed conditions that fol- 

owed. ‘The demand for coal at the close of the 
year showed little or no improvement over that 
-of the earlier months. 

AGRICULTURE AND STOCK RaIsinc. The acre- 
age, production and value of the principal farm 
‘crops in 1908, acoording to the figures of the 
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United States Department of Agriculture were 
as follows: Corn, 24,705,000 bushels, valued at 
$15,317,090 from 675,000 acres; winter wheat, 
12,546,000 bushels valued at $2,295,000 from 
765,000 acres; oats, 765,000 bushels, valued at 
$405,000 from 30,000 acres; barley, 30,000 bush- 
els, valued at $20,000 from 1,000 acres; rye, 
285,000 bushels, valued at $219,000 from 19,000 
acres; buckwheat, 166,000 bushels, valued at 
$126,000 from 9,000 acres; potatoes 2,464,000 
bushels, valued at $1,823,000 from 32,000 acres; 
hay, 480,000 tons, valued at $5,760,000 from 
300,000 acres; tobacco, 18,200,000 pounds, val- 
ued at $1,365,000 from 26,000 acres. The pro- 
duction of corn increased from 22,196,000 bu- 
shels in 1907, while the production of potatoes 
was slightly less. Hay showed a considerable 
increase, the production in 1907 being 396,000 
tons. The production of tobacco increased from 
16,962,000 pounds in 1907. Market garden- 
ing and fruit and vegetable canning are ex- 
tensive industries of the State. The numbers 
of farm animals have changed little since 1900, 
except for an increase in the number of sheep 
and a decrease in the number of swine. The 
estimated value of the wool clipped in 1908 was 
$166,375. 

MANUFACTURES. Moderate progress was made 
in manufacturing between the censuses of 1900 
and 1905. The latter reported factories with 
$201,877,966 capital, 94,174 wage-earners, and 
products valued at $243,375,996, these items 
being, respectively, 35,3, .01, and 15.3 per cent. 
larger than in 1900. Of the wage-earners, 25,149 
were women and 56,533 were children under 16. 
The values credited to leading industries and 
the per cent. of increase over 1900, in paren- 
theses, were: Men’s clothing, $19,654,916 
(13.4); canning and preserving, $12,686,711 
(9.3 per cent. decrease) ; iron and steel, $12,230,- 
409 (40); foundry and machine shop products, 
$9,172,034 (8.6); flour and grist mill products, 
$7,318,212 (1.1); tinsmithing, $6,833,452 
(14.8); fertilizers, $6,631,763 (20.9); slaughter- 
ing and meat packing, $6,332,914 (25.4), and 
shirts, $5,998,249 (50.5). In 1905 Maryland 
ranked third in men’s clothing and second in 
canning and preserving and in the manufacture 
of fertilizers. The clothing industry is carried 
on entirely in Baltimore. In the canning in- 
dustry tomatoes, corn, peas, and beans are the 
principal vegetables used, and peaches, pears, 
and strawberries the principal fruits. Of the 
value of products, $151,546,580 was credited to 
Baltimore. 

EpucaTION. A law passed in 1904 provided 
that no white teacher having an average of 
fifteen or more pupils should receive less than 
$300 a year. The Legislature extended this 
and provided that no teacher holding a first- 
class certificate who had taught three years 
should receive less than $350 a year; five years, 
$400, and eight years, $450. The State school 
tax is 16 mills per capita and from the pro- 
ceeds $150,000 is deducted for free text books. 
The State makes a special appropriation for 
manual training departments of high schools 
(21), $1,500 each, and $1,500 to each of the 
11 colored industrial schools. The laws of 1908 
appropriated $1,000 each to the 41 high schools 
for the maintenance of a commercial department. 
In the school year ending July 31, 1908, there 
were 350,319 persons of school age (5 to 20 
years) in the State. Of these 140,771 were in 
Baltimore. The total school enrollment was 
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236,656, of which 89,180 were in Baltimore. 
The average attendance was 139,474. The teach- 
erg numbered 5,357, of whom 4,477 were females. 
The length of the school year is 9.7 months, 
and the average yearly salary of teachers out- 
side of Baltimore was $334.93 as compared 
with $752.84 in Baltimore. There were 528 
colored schools open for an average of seven 
months, employing 780 teachers and having a 
total enrollment of 43,802, and an average at- 
tendance of 22,987. There were 41 graded high 
schools, carrying out the full State course of 
study and subject to State inspection. The total 
disbursements for public schools was $3,664,- 
692.69. Of this amount, $2,087,746.82 was 
raised by local taxation. In addition to the 
generous aid given to public schools, the State 
makes appropriations to more than 40 private 
academies, schools, colleges, and universities. 

Finance. The report of the Comptroller of 
the Treasury for the fiscal year ending Sept. 
30, 1908, showed a balance in the treasury on 
Sept. 30, 1907 of $1,364,881. The gross re- 
ceipts during the fiscal year were $4,513,255, 
and the total disbursements $4,639,483, leaving 
a balance in the treasury Sept. 30, 1908, of 
- $1,238,052, against which were chargeable funds 
due amounting to $908,131, leaving a balance 
applicable to ordinary expenses of $330,520. 
The chief sources of revenue were from licenses, 
from taxes for general purposes, and for taxes 
on corporations, ete. The funded debt of the 
State on Sept. 30, 1908, amounted to $6,078,926, 
which was an increase of $100,000 over the 
debt in 1907. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The chief chari- 
table and correctional institutions of the State 
are a hospital for consumptives at Eudowood; 
the Maryland Hospital for Insane at Catons- 
‘ville; Springfield State Hospital, Sykesville; 
Maryland Tuberculosis Sanitarium, Sabillasville, 
and Baltimore Orphan Asylum. Besides there 
are many private institutions which receive 
aid from the State. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. William Pink- 
ney Whyte, who had been appointed by the Gov- 
ernor United States Senator, and then elected by 
the legislature to fill the unexpired term of the 
late Senate Gorman, died on Mar. 17. John 
Walter Smith, who a short time before had been 
elected to succeed Senator Gorman for the term 
beginning Mar. 4, 1909, was elected also to 
fill the unexpired term of Senator Whyte. The 
most important work of the legislature of 1908 
was the appropriation of $5,000,000 for the 
improvement of the roads of the State. Several 
political laws relating to elections and corrupt 
practices were passed. A general local option 
bill was rejected. The measure, although it 
was strongly supported by the Anti-Saloon 
League, and other bodies, failed of passage, be- 
ing killed in the General Assembly on Mar. 11, 
by a vote of 56 to 43. A bill was passed increas- 
ing the license fees in Baltimore. An enabling 
act for a constitutional amendment which, if rati- 
fied by the people at the November election of 
1909, will disfranchise illiterate negroes in the 
State, was passed. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELEcTIonS. The Republi- 
can convention to select delegates to the National 
Convention met at’ Baltimore on April 30. Res- 
olutions were adopted instructing the delegates 
chosen to vote for William H. Taft for Presi- 
dent. The Democratic State Convention met at 
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Baltimore on June 3. An unsuccessful attempt 
was made to secure the passage of a resolution 
endorsing William J. Bryan for President. Such 
strong opposition developed that this was found 
to be impossible, and the delegates were unin- 
structed. The election of Nov. 3 resulted in the 
division of the electoral vote in the State. The 
highest Taft elector had a majority of 613 over 
the highest Bryan elector (Taft 116,523; Bryan 
115,910). In spite of this, however, the Dem- 
ocrats elected six electors in the State and the 
Republicans two. There was a difference of 
3,376 votes between the highest and the lowest 
Republican elector. The ballot used was simple 
in form, similar to that used in Massachusetts, 
but mistakes were made in marking it by several 
thousands who could not read the names of can- 
didates. 

OTHER EvENTs. On May 4, Mayor Mahool of 
Baltimore removed from office two commission- 
ers for opening streets who were charged with 
demanding and receiving money for paving con- 
tracts. The amount alleged to have been paid 
was $10,000. In a collision on June 5, between 
two electric cars near Annapolis, 8 persons were 
killed. In May the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (q. v.) met at Bal- 
timore. 

LEGISLATION. Among the important meas- 
ures passed at the legislative session of 1908 
were the following: Provision was made for in- 
corporation under the general flaw “for any 
lawful measures”; measures were enacted pro- 
hibiting the practice of law or giving of legal 
advice without admission to the bar, and strin- 
gent laws were enacted against barratry, meas- 
ures were enacted providing for retiring aged 
and indigent teachers of public schools upon a 
pension of $200 a year, a measure was passed 
consenting to the acquisition by the United 
States of lands in the mountain regions of Mary- 
land for the establishment of a national forest 
reserve, professional Christian Science healers 
were brought within the statutory regulations 
concerning practitioners of medicine, several 
measures relating to railroads were enacted as 
well as important acts relating to elections. 

STATE OFFICERS: Governor, Austin L. Croth- 
ers; Secretary of State, N. Winslow Williams; 
Treasurer, Murray Vandiver; Comptroller, Jos- 
hua Herring; Adjutant-General, Henry W. War- 
field; Attorney-General, Isaac L. Strauss; Sup- 
erintendent of Education, M. Bates Stevens; 
Commissioners of Insurance, B. Frank Crouse; 
Commissioner of Public Lands, Thos. A. Smith 
—all Democrats. 

Jupic1aRY. Court of Appeals: Chief Judge, 
James McSherry; Associate Judges, N. Chas. 
Burke, A. Hunter Boyd, Henry Page I. Thom- 
as Jones, John P. Briscoe, S. D. Schmucker, anu 
James A. Pearce; Clerk, Caleb C. Magruder— 
all Democrats except Schmucker, Republican. 

The State legislature of 1909 is composed of 
17 Democrats, 9 Republicans, and 1 Independent 
Democrat in the Senate and 71 Democrats 
and 30 Republicans in the House. The State rep- 
resentation in Congress will be found in the 
article UNITED STATES, under the section Con- 
gress. 


MASCART, ELeutHire Ere Nicoras. A 
French physicist, died on Aug. 26th, 1908. He 
was born at Quarouble, near Valenciennes, on 
Feb. 20th, 1837, was educated at the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure and became conservator of 
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the collections in that institution. In 1872 he 
succeeded Regnault at the Collége de France, and 
in 1878 he became director of the Central Bureau 
of Meteorology in Paris, which position he con- 
tinued to hold unti] 1907. He greatly improved 
the equipment and organization of this bureau 
and instituted the regular publication of weather 
forecasts and weather charts. Mascart first in- 
terested himself in optics, and was one of the 
first to employ photography in spectrum analy- 
sis. In 1862 he devised a spectrograph of which 
he made successful use in photographing ultra- 
violet spectra, adding new lines of those already 
charted. He also did some very skilful work in 
the analysis of wave-lengths, and in the investi- 
gation of interference phenomena. In 1876 he 
dapat a work on statical electricity, wherein 
e presented the potential theory developed from 
the work of Green and of Lord Kelvin, and in 
1877 he contributed to the Journal de Physique a 
description of the elementary theory of mag- 
neto-electric, and electrodynamic machines, in- 
cluding the first correct statement of the law of 
efficiency of motors. In 1881-84 he worked out 
anew the unit of resistance. He was elected to 
the Academy of Sciences in 1884, in place of 
Samin, and in 1904 became its president. His 
publications include Traité d’ optique (4 vols., 
1890-93), and Trasté de magnétisme terrestre 
(1900). 


MASON, Oris Turron. An American ethno- 
logist, died on Nov. 5th, 1908. He was born 
in Eastport, Maine, on Apr. 10th, 1838, gradu- 
ated at the Columbian University in 1861, and 
in 1861-84 had charge of the preparatory school 
of that institution. He became curator of 
ethnology in the National Museum in 1884, and 
since 1902 had been head curator of the depart- 
ment of anthropology. With D. M. Toner and 
Garrick Mallery he was responsible for the 
founding of the Anthropological Society of 
Washington; he was anthropological editor of 
the American Naturalist for a time. He was 
appointed a member of the National Board of 
ng he be Names in 1890. Professor Mason did 
no field work, but he rendered great service to 
science by his lucid and precise descriptions of 
the great collections in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and especially those relating to the Ameri- 
can aborigines. He arranged and classified the 
hitherto unclassified anthropological collections 
in the Smithsonian, making of them the basis of 
the present great archeological and anthropo- 
logical exhibits. On the objects in these collec- 
tions he wrote a great number of papers, pub- 
lished by the Insfitution, including such titles 
as “Cradles of the American Aborigines” 
(1887); “North American Bows, Arrows and 
Quivers” (1893); “Migration and Food Quest” 
(1894); “Aboriginal American Baskerty” (1884 
and 1892), and several contributions to the 
Hand-Book of American Indians (1907). 


MASON, Witrtram. An American pianist, 
composer, and teacher of music, died on July 14th, 
1908. He was born in Boston, on Jan. 24th, 
1829. He studied music in his native city, and 
appeared in public, as a pianist, in 1846; and 
Jater, studied abroad, under Moscheles, Haupt- 
mann, Richter, Liszt, and others. In 1853 he 
gave a series of successful concerts on the Conti- 
nent, and returning to the United States soon 
afterwards, made several successful tours here. 
In 1855, with Theodore Thomas, be organized the 
Mason and Thomas chamber music recitals. He 
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now settled in New York City and devoted him- 
self to teaching, at which he was uniformly suc- 
cessful. He composed several works, chiefly for 
the pianoforte, and wrote several very valuable 
text-books. These are: A Method for the Piano- 
forte (1867); A System for Beginners (1871): 
both of these in collaboration with E. S. Hoad- 
ley; Touch and Technic (1878) ; Ptanoforte Tech- 
nics (1880, with W. S. B. Matthews). His 
Touch and Technic is still one Of the standard 
treatises on piano playing. In 1901 he published 
a volume of reminiscences, under the title, Mem- 
ories of a Musical Life. 


MASSACHUSETTS. One of the North At- 
lantic Division of the United States. Its total 
area is 8,266 square miles. The population, ac- 
cording to a Federal estimate made in 1908, was 
3,122,680. The largest cities are Boston, which 
had a population in 1906 of 602,678; Worcester, 
130,078; Fall River, 105,942; Lowell, 95,173, and 
Cambridge, 98,554. ; 

MINERAL PgRopucTion. The most important 
single mineral product of the State is granite, in 
the production of which Massachusetts in 1906 
supplanted Maine in first place. The output for 
1907 was valued at $2,328,777, as against a value 
for the same product in 1906 of $3,327,416. The 
value of the marble produced in 1907 was $212,- 
438, as agaimst a value for the product of 1906 of 
$271,934. The stone products of the State in- 
cluded also trap rock, sandstone, and limestone. 
The total value of the stone products in 1907 was 
$3,218,979, as against a total value in 1906 of 
$4,333,616. Massachusetts ranks seventh among 
the States in the production of stone. The clay 

roducts of the State in 1907 were valued at 

2,128,820, as against a value for the same prod- 
uct in 1906 of $2,172,733. ‘Lhe State is an exten- 
sive producer of lime. In 1907, 119,072 short 
tons, valued at $596,778, were produced, as com- 
pared with 119,267 tons, valued at $563,100, in 
1906. The State is notable in the productions of 
mineral waters. In 1906, 4,661,115 gallons were 
produced, valued at $208,579, as against 3,857,- 
955 gallons, valued at $210,152, in 1906. Among 
other mineral products of the State are copper, 
glass sand, pig iron, sand and gravel, alum and 
aluminum sulphate, asbestos, coke, fuller’s earth, 
iron ores, litharge, pyrite, red lead, salt, tale and 
soapstone, Venetian red, and white lead. Accord- 
ing to figures by the United States Geological 
Survey, from whose reports the statistics given 
above are taken, the value of the total mineral 
production in the State in 1907 was $6,584,181, 
as compared with a value in 1906 of $16,770,561. 

AGRICULTURE AND STOCK RalsIna. The acre- 
age, production and value of the principal farm 
crops in 1908, according to figures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as fol- 
lows: Corn, 36,000 bushels, valued at $29,000, 
from 2,000 acres; potatoes, 3,040,000 bushels, 
valued at $2,584,000, from 32,000 acres; hay, 
702,000 tons, valued at $11,934,000, from 585,000 
acres; oats, 231,000 bushels, valued at $43,000, 
from 7,000 acres; rye, 66,000 bushels, valued at 
$63,000, from 4,000 acres; tobacco, 7,444,800 
pounds, valued at $1,153,944, from 4,512 acres. 
The production of hay showed a decrease in 1908 
from the production of 1907, which was 760,000 
tons. There was an increase in the acreage and 
production of tobacco, which, in 1907, was 7,167,- 
500 pounds, from 4,700 acres. The numbers of 
farm animals on January 1, 1909, were as fol- 
lows: Horses, 83,000; dairy cows, 194,000; other 
cattle, 90,000; sheep, 45,000; swine, 69,000. The 
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increase in the number of sheep over the figures 
of 1907 is about 33 per cent., and in the number 
of horses and dairy cows about 7 per cent. The 
number of meat cattle and swine has decreased 
in recent years. The wool clipped for 1908 was 
estimated at 203,000 pounds, valued at $51,806. 

MANUFACTURES. The statistics of manufac- 
tures for 1907 given below are taken from the 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor. The whole number of establishments 
making returns in the year was 5,671, with a 
aan valued at $1,364,431,255. There has 

n a great increase in the value of manufac- 
tured products since the special Federal census 
of 1905. This census, which represented a total 
of 10,723 establishments, reported a value of 
products of $1,124,092,051. The following com- 
parison may be made between the figures of the 
state census in 1907 and the Federal census of 
1905, showing the increase in production during 
that period. The amount of capital invested was 
given in 1905 as $965,948,887. These figures can- 
not be exactly compared with the figures of the 
State Bureau for 1907 because in the Federal 
census the definition of capita] invested differed 
from that adopted by the State Bureau, which 
limited capital invested to capital actually de- 
voted to production. According to the Federal 
census of 1905 the value of stock and material 
used was $626,410,431: in 1907, $779,840,958 ; 
the wage-earners in 1905 numbered 488,395; in 
1907, 539,982; the total amount paid in wages in 
1905 was $232,388,946: in 1907, $278,191,113; 
the average yearly earnings for employees in 
1905 was $475.82: in 1907, $155.18. The tendency 
toward concentration of manufacturing plants in 
cities and large towns, and the consequent mass- 
ing of the population in industria] centres, have 
greatly increased in Massachusetts in recent 

ears. In 1905, out of a total value of a product 
of $1,124,092,051, $940,804,063 was produced in 
cities having a population of 8,000 or over, and 
in 1907, out of a total value of $1,364,431,255, 
the value produced in towns having a population 
of over 8,000, was $1,151,259,235, or 84.38 per 
cent. In 1907 there were 61 places of 8,000 in- 
habitants .and over, aggregating 78.27 per cent. 
of the estimated population. The cities produc- 
ing the largest value of manufactured products 
were Boston, $190,248,668; Lawrence, $70,632,- 
098; Lynn, $68,904,543; Worcester, $68,623,320; 
Fall River, $67,671,481; and Lowell, $62,262,594. 
The most valuable manufactured product was 
cotton goods, which was valued in 1907 at $193,- 
276,574, and if woollen and worsted goods be in- 
cluded, the product value of textiles was $326,- 
206,933. The manufacture of boots and shoes, 
although less capital is invested therein, is the 
principal industry of the State. In 1907 the 
value of the product was $233,025,182 or more 
than one-sixth of the capital. Next in value 
are the food preparation industry, $101,802,690; 
machines and machinery, $79,342,230; and metals 
and metallic goods, $73,124,952. 

FISHERIES. Massachusetts ranks first among 
the States in the value of fisheries. Statistics 
for 1907, published in 1908, showed products 
amounted to 205,743,374 pounds, valued at $5,525,- 
230.91. The values of the principal catches in 
1907 were: Haddock, $1,167,226; cod, fresh, 
$1,212,155, and salted, $575,097; mackerel, fresh, 
$293,354.51, and salted, $472,058; pollock, $244,- 
782.89; hake, $317,404; halibut. $343,402. 
Swordfish, squeteague, cusk, and flounders also 
represented large values. 
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EpvucaTIon. A school census of the State was 
taken on Sept. Ist, 1907. This showed the 
total number of persons of school age between 
5 and 15 years of age as 538,654. The enroll- 
ment in the public schools during the year was 
524,319. The average daily attendance was 466, 
214. The number of teachers in the public 
schools was 13,497 women and 1,281 men. The 
average wage per month of male teachers was . 
$155.95 and of female teacners was $59.58. 
There were in the State in 1907-08, 266 high 
schools, with 2,073 teachers and 51,527 pupils. 
The expenditure for high schools was $2,862,617. 
The total expenditure for the support of public 
schools was $14,697,774. Of this sum the teach- 
ers’ wages amounted to $10,683,342. There was 
expended for new school houses $2,610,432. The 
amount of local funds whose income must be 
appropriated for public schools was $1,288,517. 
There were in the State ten norma] schools, 1,876 
students, and 129 teachers. 

The Board of Education in its report of 1907- 
08 strongly urges the enlargement of opportuni- 
ties for industrial education in the public schools 
and asks for State encouragement to assist these 
schools to undertake this enlargement of their 
usefulness. 

Frnance. The report of the State Treasurer 
for the fiscal year ending Nov. 30th, 1908, 
shows a balance on Nov. 30th, 1907, of 
$2,142,841.24. The receipts for current expenses 
for the fiscal year 1908 were $18,931,960.85. 
Temporary loans were made to the amount of 
$4,100,000, making the total receipts for the year 
$23,031,960.85. The expenditures for the year 
were $18,700,088.93, leaving a cash balance on 
hand Nov. 30th, 1908, of $2,374,713.16. The 
chief sources of revenue were from the sale of 
bonds, from securities matured, from _ institu- 
tions, etc., and from interest on investments. 
The chief payments were for investment for 
sinking funds, for the abolition of grade cross- 
ings, for metropolitan water supply, for metro- 
politan parks, for metropolitan sewerage for 
prisons and hospitals, for State highways, for 
charities, and for educational purposes. The re- 
ceipts for funds for special purposes Nov. 30th, 
1908, amounted to $14.716,919.62, of which 
the funds for institutions comprised $6,733, 
400.25. The total receipts from all sources for 
the year were $39,748.873 and the total expendi- 
tures were $39,657,346, leaving cash om hand 
Nov. 30th, 1908, of $5,757,446. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. Since 1904 the 
State has assumed full responsibility for the care 
and support of all insane persons, many of whom 
had previously been cared for by cities and 
towns. In October and December, 1907, the latest 
date for which statistics are available, the popu: 
lation of the institutions for the insane under 
the State Board was as follows: Woreester, 
1,132; Taunton, 938; Northampton, 773; Daz- 
vers, 1,232; Westboro, 907; asylums for the i1- 
sane at Worcester, 933; Medfield, 1,456; State 
Colony for Insane, 428; Massachusetts Hospital 
for Epileptics, 558 (only one-half of them in 
sane); Massachusetts School for Feeble Minded, 
1,157. The total number of inmates was 9,798; 
the total expenditures for these institutions dur- 
ing the year were $2,101,474. The number of 
prisoners on Oct. Ist., 1907, in the State prison 
at Charlestown, was 799; at the Reformatory 
at Concord, 823; at the Reformatory prison for 
Women at Sherburn, 142: State farm at Bridge- 
water, 1,043; Prison Camp and Hospital at 
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Rutland, 70; and in jails and houses of correc- 
tion, 2,779. The expenditures for the five State 
institutions during the year 1907 aggregated 
$452,358. The total expenditures for county 
jails and houses of correction for the year 
amounted to $617,970. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The attempted 
merger of the Boston & Maine Railroad, with the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
nei, 749 in 1907, continued to be a subject of 
political agitation during 1908. A special com- 
mission on commerce and industry appointed in 
July, 1907, reported early in the year in favor of 
permitting this consolidation, and a bill intro- 
duced into the Legislature in opposition to this 
action was defeated. On May 224 a bill in equity 
was filed by the Federal government in Boston 
to restrain the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
from exercising any control over the Boston & 
Maine. On July 3lst a demurrer to this 
action was filed by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company in the United States 
Circuit Court. At the same time the company 
filed a complaint against the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission protesting against its attempt 
to enforce the eight-hour law for employees on 
the railroad. The matter was pending in the 
courts at the close of 1908. 

Radical changes in the liquor policy of the 
State were brought about on May Ist, as a result 
of elections previously held. Three of the largest 
manufacturing cities, after long periods of 
license, gave up the liquor traffic. Worcester, 
with a population of 130,000, became the largest 
municipality in the country, if not in the world, 
under a no license régime. Licenses of 128 
places, including 17 hotels, became void. Lynn 
also abolished saloons for the first time in twelve 
years. The same action was taken in Haverhill. 
In all, six cities and 36 towns abolished license. 
On May 2lst, the Supreme Judicial Court of the 
State sent an opinion to the House of Represent- 
atives that the tax on transfers of stocks was un- 
constitutional. 

The Finance Commission, appointed in 
1907 by Mayor Fitzgerald of Boston, to 
investigate conditions in that city, made sev- 
era] reports during the year. On Apr. 17th the 
Commission issued a report dealing largely with 
combinations. It was declared that three sorts 
of combinations had been discovered: those 
among boiler makers; those among constractors 
for fireproofing, and those among concerns en- 
gaged in the manufacture and supply of struc- 
tural steel. These combinations, it is alleged, 
were brought about by common agreement in 
which one bidder would be named to do the work 
at a certain price, and a certain percentage of 
the accepted profit would be assigned to each of 
the bidders, and the bids, so graded that a con- 
cern designated would be sure to be successful, 
were then submitted as if in good faith. In sev- 
eral places, in place of bids made in collusion, 
payment was made by one company to the others 
for abstaining from competition. The most no- 
torious offenses were those committed by the 
combinations in the structural steel trade. The 
Finance Committee reported that this combina- 
tion included “substantially all the local con- 
eerns and many of the largest corporations in the 
United States engaged in manufacturing or fur- 
nishing structural steel for use in any part of 
New England.” On Nov. 15th the Commis- 
sion reported on the purchase of coal by the 
city, contracts for flagging, stone crusher con- 
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tracts, and the purchase of Fourth of July prizes, 
declaring that “a lamentable picture of dishon- 
esty and greed was disclosed.” The chief com- 
plaint in the report was against the absence of 
ee bids for contracts covering purchases 
involving more than $2,000, which are required 
by law. During 1907 the Commission found that 
but 52 per cent. of such bids were authorized. 
The Commission recommended more general ob- 
servance of the statute; an amendment making 
$1,000 the limit above which contracts must be 
advertised; more general solicitation of competi- 
tive bids in the cases under $1,000; and an 
amendment providing a penalty for violation of 
the statute “sufficient to cause a strict observ- 
ance of the law on the part of members of the 
city council.” In 1907 the General Court 

ssed a law providing for savings bank 
Insurance. This measure authorized any savings 
bank, under specified conditions to accept, for 
accumulation in a fund separate from its ordi- 
nary savings department, deposits to be applied 
to insurance and annuities. Several banks in 
the State took advantage of this provision in 
1908 with considerable degree of success. See 
BANKS AND BANKING. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS. The Republican 
State Convention for the selection of delegates to 
the National Convention was held in Boston on 
Apr. 10th. An attempt was made to have the 
delegates to the convention instructed to vote for 
William H. Taft. The result was a compromise 
endorsement, the platform holding that the con- 
vention recognized that the “majority of the 
delegates to the convention desired Taft’s nomi- 
nation,” but that it was “uncertain whether a 
resolution of preference would be carried, and its 
presentation would certainly lead to a contest 
which would be injurious to the welfare of the 
party.” The convention adopted resolutions en- 
dorsing Governor Curtis Guild, Jr., as a candi- 
date for the Vice Presidential nomination, and 
advocating a “wise revision” of the tariff. Res- 
olutions were adopted praising the administra- 
tion of President Roosevelt. The Democratic 
State Convention met at Boston on May 7th. An 
attempt to pass resolutions instructing the dele- 
gates to vote for William J. Bryan resulted in 
such instructions being given only to the dele- 
gates at large. The proceedings were marked 
with great disorder. The platform contained 
dead declaring that corporations should be for- 

idden to issue watered stock; should forfeit 
charters for political contributions and should, if 
foreign, be subject to the jurisdiction of State 
courts; railroads should be restricted to fair 
profits on fair valuation, and restrained from dis- 
crimination by imprisonment of officials. 

The Republican State Convention for the nomi- 


- nation of candidates for the State ticket was held 


in Boston, Oct. 3d. Eben S. Draper, Republican 
Lieutenant Governor of the State for three years, 
was’ nominated for Governor. The most notable 
event of the convention was the contest between 
Louis A. Frothingham, former Speaker of the 
House, John N. Cole, Speaker of the House, and 
Robert Luce, for the nomination for Lieutenant- 
Governor. The Lieutenant Governor, according 
to Massachusetts tradition, is the logical candi- 
date for Governor. On the first ballot, Mr. 
Frothingham lacked only 16 of the 770 votes 
necessary for a choice. Speaker Cole had 443 
and Mr. Luce 331. Both withdrew when the re- 
sult was announced, and Mr. Frothingham was 
nominated by acclamation. In 1904 he had resigned 
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as Speaker of the House at the request of the 
party leaders to run against John F. Fitzgerald 
for Mayor of Boston. He was defeated and the 
action of the convention was considered to be a 
reward for this sacrifice. The Democratic State 
Convention, held on Oct. 2d, nominated John 
H. Vahey for Governor. 

In the election of Nov. 3d, William H. Taft 
received a plurality in the State of about 110,000, 
exceeding Roosevelt’s plurality of 1904. Eben S. 
Draper received a plurality of about 26,000 for 
Governor. The detailed vote for National and 
State tickets was as follows: Taft, 265,966; 
Bryan, 155,453; Chafin, 4,374; Debs, 10,779; 
Draper, 228,318; Vahey, 168,162. The vote in 
Boston was exceedingly close. The city was 
carried for William J. Bryan by a plurality of 
only 24, the vote being Bryan 41,207, and Taft 
41,183. In 1904 Parker carried the city by 10,- 
600 votes. Vahey carried Boston by about 12,- 
000. Municipal elections were held in 21 cities 
on Dec. 8th, all but one electing mayors. 
Fall River voted no license for the first time in 
years, and Gloucester voted in for no license 
after a year under license. Worcester voted for 
another year of no license by a majority of only 
176 votes. In most of the cities the mayors were 
re-elected. 

OTHER Events. On Apr. 12th fire destroyed 
nearly one-third of the city of Chelsea, causing a 
loss of nearly $10,000,000. For labor troubles 
in the State in 1908, see Strikes. The city of 
Haverhill adopted a plan of city government 
similar to that adopted in 1907 by the city of 
Des Moines, Iowa. (See MUNICIPALGOVERNMENT. ) 
On June 8th a fire on the harbor front of East 
Boston caused a loss of property valued at 
$1,600,000. 

A new tunnel extending from Haymarket 
Square, under Washington street, for a distance 
of about a mile to Pleasant street, Boston, was 
opened to traffic in the first part of December in 
Boston. The tunnel was constructed at a cost of 
about $10,000,000 and has been leased to the 
Boston Elevated Railroad for 25 years. 

LEGISLATION. Among the important measures 
passed at the legislative session of 1908 were the 
following: Measures providing for the purchase 
of forest land and for reforestation. Several im- 
portant measures were enacted relating to labor 
arbitration. The doctrine of assumed risks and 
also that of fellow servants where the employer 
was a railway corporation was abolished. In- 
struction was provided in the public schools as 
to tuberculosis and its prevention, and the manu- 
facture and sale of cocaine was prohibited. Po- 
litical committees and other representatives are 
prohibited from soliciting from candidates for 
their nomination money or promises to pay 
money as a prerequisite to obtaining nomination 
papers. Several other measures relating to elec- 
tions were passed. An act was passed authoriz- 
ing proceedings by the Attorney General to re- 
strain by injunction the carrying out of any 
agreement for the creation of a monopoly for the 
sale of articles in general use. 

STATE OFFICERS. Governor, Eben _ S. 
Draper, Republican; Lieutenant Governor, Louis 
A. Frothingham; Secretary of State, William M. 
Olin; Treasurer, Arthur B. Chapin; Auditor, 
Henry E. Turner; Adjutant General, W. H. Brig- 
ham; Attorney General, Dana Malone; Secretary 
of the Board of Agriculture, J. Lewis Ellsworth; 
Commissioner of Insurance, Frank C. Hardison 
—all Republicans. 
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Jupictaky. Supreme Judicial Court for the 
Commonwealth: Chief Justice, Marcus P. Knowl- 
ton; Justices, James M. Morton, Arthur P. 
Rugg, Henry Newton Sheldon, John W. Ham- 
mond, William C. Loring, and Henry K. Braley; 
Clerk of the Court, Walter F. Frederick—all 
Republicans. 

The State Legislature of 1908, was composed of 
34 Republicans and 6 Democrats in the Senate, 
172 Republicans, 59 Democrats and 9 others in 
the House. The state representation in Congress 
will be found in the article Unrrep Srates, 
under the section Congress. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. An institution for higher aci- 
entific training in Boston, founded in 1861, 
opened in 1865. The attendance in the autumn 
of 1908 was 1,462, which was an increase of 50 
over the registration of the previous year. The 
graduate class in June, 1908, numbered 230, 
and of those who received degrees, 70 came to the 
institute from other colleges. During the 
year the heating and power plant was rebuilt 
and has now one of the best boiler plants in New 
England. In the ala laboratory a new 
steam turbine has been installed for experimental 
purposes. During the summer of 1908 a building 
was constructed as a social hall for students, 
called the Technology Union. Meals are served 
at low rates to students and a large hall is 
Peete for social purposes. Physical training 

as been made compulsory in the first year. The 
endowment of the institute is $1,875,000 and ita 
annual income in 1908 was $494,630.98, of which 
fees received from students amounted to $318,392. 
Since June, 1907, the presidency has been vacant, 
and Professor Arthur A. Noyes has performed 
the duties of acting President. Professor Richard 
A. McLaurin, Professor of Physics of Columbia 
University, was elected President in 1908, and 
will take office at the beginning of the school 
year 1909. 


MATHEW, Sir James CuHartes. A British 
jurist, died on Nov. 9th, 1908. He was born in 
Bordeaux on July 10th, 1830, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1854, where he opie established 
a high reputation for cary k mong the cases 
in which he appeared was the famous Tichborne 
case in 1873. He was appointed to the bench in 
188] and became a lord-justice of appeal in 1901. 
He served in 1892 as chairman of the Evicted 
Irish Tenants’ Commission. He was a nephew 
of Theobald (Father) Mathew, the famous Irish 
apostle of temperance. 


MAURITANIA. A French possession in the 
western Sahara, extending from Morocco in the 
north to the colony of Senegal in the south. The 
administration is in the hands of a Commis- 
sioner, who is under the Governor General of 
French West Africa (q. v.). 


MAURITIUS. An island in the Indian 
Ocean, a British crown colony. Area, 705 square 
miles; population (1906), 375,400, mostly East 
Indian coolies. Port Louis, the capital, had 32,- 
740 inhabitants in 1901. Almost the entire area 
is devoted to sugar cultivation. The output of 
sugar was 214,000 tons in 1906-7, 167,000 tons 
in 1907-8, and 200,000 tons in 1908-9. The ex- 
port of raw sugar in 1907 was 195,746,056 kilos 
(1 kilom=2% Ibs.), of which India took 125,- 
686,204 kilos; Great Britain, 27,953,851; Cape 
Colony, 25,351,190; Argentina, 4,460,185; Aus- 
tralia, 4,448,752; Natal, 2,737,537; Delagoa Bay, 
2,612,824. The imports and exports of Mauritius 
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in 1907 amounted to Rs. 31,161,095, and Rs. 43,- 
829,279, respectively (1 rupee—32.44 cents). The 
trade is chiefly with British India (Rs. 14,700,- 
531, and Rs. 27,599,685 for imports ani exports, 
respectively); Great Britain (Rs. 7,960,799 and 
Rs. 6,668,964) ; Cape Colony, France, and Mada- 
gascar. The export of raw sugar in 1907 was 
valued at Rs. 32,588,335, other exports being 
aloe fibre. molasses, cocoanut oil, rum, and va- 
nilla. There are 132 miles of railway and 250 
miles of telegraph line. The revenue in 1906-7 
was. Rs. 10,329,618; the expenditure, Rs. 10,174,- 
508; and the public debt, £1,315,590. The British 
garrison in 1908-9 numbered 1,418. The Gov- 
ernor in 1908 was Sir Cavendish Boyle. At- 
tached to Mauritius are the islands of Rodrigues, 
Oil Islands, and St. Brendon or Cargados Islands, 
with a total area of 130 square miles and a 
total population of 5,440 in 1906. 


MAYOTTE anp DEPENDENCIES. See Comoro 
ISLA'NDS. 


MEAT AND MEATINSPECTION. During 
the fiscal vear ending June 30th, 1908, the Federal 
meat inspection was extended so that practically 
five-ninths of the animals slaughtered for food in 
the United States were inspected. Inspections 
was conducted at 787 establishments in 211 
cities and towns, as compared with 163 in 58 
cities and towns during the year that ended June 
30th. 1906, the last previous tio the new law. The 
number of animals slaughtered under inspection 
increased from 42,901,284 in 1906, to 53,973,337, 
of which 35,113,077 were swine, 9,702,545 were 
sheep, 7,116,275 were cattle, 1,995,487 were 
calves, and 45,953 were goats. This was an in- 
crease of 6 per cent. over 1907. In the examina- 
tions 175,126 carcasses and 704,666 parts were 
condemned, 108,519 carcasses were passed for 
lard and tallow, and 53,689,692 carcasses were 
passed for food. The number of animals in- 
spected before slaughter was 54,059,901, as com- 
pared with 50,999,034 in 1907. Tuberculosis was 
the cause of rejection of about three-fourths of 
the cattle carcasses and two-thirds of the hog 
carcasses that were condemned. The majority of 
the other condemned hogs were affected with hog 
cholera and swine plague. Nearly 1 per cent. 
of the adult cattle and over 2 per cent. of the 
hogs inspected were found affected with tuber- 
culosis in some degree. The financia] loss due 
to condemnations for tuberculosis in these Fed- 
eral meat inspections during the fiscal year was 
computed by Dr. A. D. Melvin, chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, as $2,112,436. The 
inspection for triching, which was inaugurated 
in 1892 to meet the requirements of Germany 
and other countries which forbade the importa- 
tion of American pork unless it had been micro- 
scopically inspected, was discontinued in 1907, 
as experience had shown that under practical 
conditions a reliable inspection for trichine is 
not possible. Such inspection was not considered 
necessary for the protection of the American 
public as the only danger of contracting 
trichinosis comes from eating pork in a raw, 
uncured state, which is not the custom among 
the people of this country. There were con- 
demned on reinspection 43,344,206 pounds of 
meat products, which had become sour, tainted, 
putrid, unclean or, in the case of fats, rancid, 
since inspection at slaughter. A total of nearly 
six billion pou of meat food products were 

ssed on by the government inspectors. An 

crease of 13.8 per cent. over the previous year 
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was epere’ in the meats and meat products 
certified for export. 

The first step in the work is that of the in- 
spection of the living animals in the stock yards 
or pens, before they enter the abattoirs. Animals 
that do not appear to be perfectly sound or 
healthy are marked by attaching to their ears 
numbered tags that bear the words “U. S. Sus- 
pect.” Such animals are segregated and 
slaughtered separately under special inspection. 
All animals are inspected again as they are 
slaughtered, and if evidence of disease is found, 
the affected carcasses are marked with tags bear- 
ing the words “U. S. Retained,” and then sent to 
a@ compartment called the retaining room. There 
a thorough examination is made and it is de- 
termined whether they shall be passed for food, 
rendered into lard or tallow, or condemned. 
Carcasses there passed as fit for food are re- 
moved and placed with other healthy ones, while 
those in which the suspicion of disease is con- 
firmed are stampea “U. S. Inspected and Con- 
demned,” and destroyed for food purposes. Be- 
fore entering the chilling room each side of beef 
passed is marked “U. S. Inspected and Passed,” 
with purple indelible ink, in five or more places. 
To this is added the establishment number, 
which serves as a convenient means of reference 
and provides a sure method of identifying the 
meat, should any question arise concerning it. 
This mark is necessary under the law in order to 
procure the movement of meats between States. 

The law in effect in 1908 applied to the inspec- 
tion of all cattle, sheep, swine, and goats, their 
meats and meat food products slaughtered or 
prepared at any establishment doing an inter- 
state or export business. The law does not, how- 
ever, apply to animals slaughtered by farmers, 
retail butchers and retail dealers. The inspection 
dealt with the sanitary conditions of prepara- 
tion, honesty of labeling, and with the various 
processes of preparing, curing, canning, etc., as 
well as with the health of the animals slaugh- 
tered. This resulted in prestly improved sani- 
tary conditions and methods at the slaughter 
house and packing plants. The use of preserva- 
tives was not permitted except in strict accord- 
ance with the law. 

The employees of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry engaged in the inspection work numbered 
2,203, of whom 616 are yeterinary graduates. 
These positions were filled through Civil Service 
examinations, which assured the employment of 
capable and expert men. The permanent annual 
appropriation of $3,000,000 was found sufficient. 

The accompaying table shows the effect that 
the agitation of 1906 had upon the export trade 
of the United States, and the extent to which it 
has recovered. The prejudice was directed 
against the canned goods and not against fresh 
beef, as there was an increase in the export of 
the latter, while the trade in the former dropped 
enormously. The figures given for 1908 show 
that this trade was gradually being regained. 
The decrease in the exports of fresh beef during 
1908 was considered as due to the increased home 
demand as well as to the enormous development 
of the South American beef trade with Great 
Britain. In 1907 the imports of fresh beef into 
the United Kingdom were valued at £10,397,102, 
to which the United States contributed £5,170,- 
593, and Argentina, £4,308,273. In 1908 British 
fresh beef imports were valued at £10,308,380, 
Argentina contributing £6,102,926, and the 
United States, £3,268,584. 
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EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL MEAT PRODUCTS DURING THE PAST FOUR YEARS, 
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Beef, canned 
Beef, fresh 
Beef, salt, etc., 
Bacon 
PIAUIB. 124s eeesinerg eu Ses eres arene CLebwne sockelees, 
Pork, canned 
Pork, fresh 
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Total value of all meat products exported........ 


Twelve months ending June 30, 


1905 | 1906 1907 | 1908 

Ibs. lbs. Ibs. Ibs. 
66,688,568 64,623,359 15,809,826 23,376,447 
236,486,568 | 268,064,227 | 281,651,502 | 201,154,105 
56,071,281 81,287,581 63,698,568 47,896,087 
262,246,685 | 361,210,563 | 250,418,699 | 241,189,929 
203,458,724 | 194,267,949 | 209,481,496 | 221,769,634 
10,254,239 ‘12,699,800 2,710,369 4,957,022 
14,946,284 13,444,438 11,467,778 16,374,468 
118,887,189 | 141,820,720 | 166,427,409 | 149,505,937 
610,238,800 | 741,516,886 | 627,559,660 | 603,413,770 
#165,109,932 |€202,236,842 |$195,759,282 |€187,847,507 
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MEDICAL PROGRESS IN 1908. The ci- 
ence of preventive medicine attracted a large 
share of the attention of all civilized countries 
and substantial advances were made in protect- 
ing communities from the various communicable 
disease. (See HyaieNz; PLAGusE; RaBIES; 
TYPHOID FEVER; WINTER CHOLERA.) Diseases 
prevalent in hot countries became of more and 
more vital concern to the great powers interested 
in colonial expansion and research was stimu- 
lated in this direction. (See INSECTS AND THE 
PROPAGATION OF DISEASE; MALARIA; SLEEPING 
StcKNEss; TRoPIcaL MEpIciNE.) The problems 
of immunity, and the little known properties of 
the blood were the occasion of a large amount of 
speculation and laboratory investigation. (See 
ANTITOXxIN; BLoop; SERUM THERaPyY.) Popular 
interest was thoroughly aroused to an extent 
hitherto unknown in the possible control and 
eventual extermination of those twin scourges of 
the human family, consumption and cancer, and 
the prospects for success were never better. (See 
CANCER; TUBERCULOSIS.) A number of new 
drugs was brought to the attention of the med- 
ical profession, some of them were found to be 
substantial helps in therapeutics. (See Bromur- 
AL; FLUORESCEIN; LECIBRIN.) The various forms 
of radiant energy continued to be used and new 
applications for them were discovered. See 
PHOTOTHERAPY.) There was an increasing ten- 
dency toward the restriction of the use of alcohol 
in most civilized countries; China was trying to 
overcome the national drug addiction; and laws 
were enacted in many of the United States 
against the illegitimate use of cocaine. (See 
ALCOHOL; Cocaine HaBit; OptumM HaBit.) Oth: 
er medical items or statistics will be found un- 
der their proper heads. 


MENOCAL, Antceto Garcta. An American 
civil engineer, died on July 20th, 1908. He was 
born at Havana, Cuba, on Sept. Ist, 1839, 
and came to the United States when eighteen 
pete old. In 1862 he graduated at the Rensse- 
aer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, N. Y., after 
which he returned to Cuba and became assistant 
chief engineer of the Havana Waterworks. Upon 
returning to the United States he was, in 1870, 
made an engineer in the Department of Public 
Works of New York City, and two years later 
was appointed civil engineer in the United States 
Navy Department. While in the government 
employ he served as chief engineer on the surveys 
for determining the practicability of a ship canal 


at Panama and Nicaragua, was chief engineer of 
the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua, and 
later prepared plans and cost estimates for a 
ship canal through Nicaragua. In 1879 he was 
appointed delegate to the Canal Congress, held in 
Paris. Here his services won for him the regard 
of President Grévy, who made him Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor. In 1900 he was sent to 
the Philippines as a member of the board a 
pointed to draw up plans for naval stations. He 
was one of the commission to choose a site and 
prepare plans for a coaling station on the coast 
of Liberia, and also made the plans for a drain- 
age system for the northern part of Cuba. 


MERCURY. The following tabie from Min- 
eral Resources, 1907, of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, shows the production, in flasks of 75 
pounds each, and the values for the United 
States in the year 1906 and 1907: 


Production of quicksilver in the Untted States in 
1906 and 1907, in flaske of 75 pounds. 


State 1906 1907. 
Quantity Value /Quantity | Value 
California} 20,310 $730,808 17,431 | $662,544 
Oregon .. 3 100: fi etewes Ul vasves 
Texas .... 4,761 178,829 3,686 158,387 
Utah .... 1,164 48,888 450 18,000 
Total ..| 26,238 $958.634 | 21,567 | $828,081 


In 1908 the American production was prac- 
tically the same as in 1907, and the average 
monthly price per flask at San Francisco ranged 
from $42.25 in September to $45.12 in December, 
the average for the year being $44.17, as com- 
pared with $39.60 in 1907. The greater part of 
the quicksilver produced in the United States is 
for Yocal consumption, there being but small 
shipments to Mexico and practically none to the 
Orient, where it must come into competition with 
the Spanish product. The most of the domestic 
production is now used for the manufacture of 
vermillion and for mirrors and scientific instru- 
ments, a small part being employed for amalga- 
mating gold and silver ores. The world’s pro- 
duction and value of quicksilver from 1903 to 
1906, the last year for which figures were avail- 
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able in 1908, is given in the following table, pub- 
lished by the U. S. Geological Survey: 


19C5 1906 


Country 
Quan- 
tity 


Quan- 


Value tity 


Value 


United States ..| 1,036 | $1,103,120 892 | $ 958,634 


Austria ........ 570 603,060 577 596,739 
TtOly sostvicrnss 369 390,402 418 432,300 
Russia ........ 318 336,444 210 217,184 
Spain 853 902,474 | 1,300 | 1,344,473 
DOB) cs2aee% 3,146 *| $3,335,500} 3,397*/8 3,649,330. 


ee en ee 
* Mexico reported 190 tons in 1904 and 1905, and 
200 tons in 1906. 


MERRIAM, Greentier A. An American 
naval officer, died at tne Portsmouth Navy Yard 
Sept. 2d, 1908. He was born in Baltimore 
in 1850, and graduated from the United States 
Naval Academy in 1870. He was commissioned 
ensign in 1871, lieutenant in 1881, lieutenant 
commander in 1899, commander in 1901, and cap- 
tain in 1906. At the time of his death he was 
in command of the navy yard at Portsmouth. 
He commanded the Dizte during the Spanish- 
American war, and the Missouri as far as San 
Francisco in the battleship cruise around the 
world in 1907-1908. 


MERRILL, Georce EpManps. An American 
Baptist clergyman, president of Colgate Univer- 
sity, died on June 11th, 1908. He was born at 
Charlestown, Mass., on December 19, 1846, d- 
uated at Harvard in 1869, and at. Newton Theo- 
logical Institute in 1872. After receiving his 
degrees, he became pastor at Springfield, Mass., 
where he remained five years. From 1877 to 1885 
he was pastor at Salem, Mass., and from 1885 to 
1887 at Colorado Springs, Col. In 1890 he as- 
sumed the pastorate of the Immanuel Church in 
Newton, Mass., which he relinquished in 1899 to 
become president of Colgate University. He 
wrote several] religious works, among which are: 
The Story of the Manuscripts (1881); Crusaders 
and Captives (1890); The Reasonable Christ 


(1893); The Parchments of the Faith (1895); - 


and The Songs of Solomon in the American Com- 
mentary on the Old Testament (1905). Mr. Mer- 
ril] reeeived the degree of D. D. from Colby Uni- 
versity in 1895 and that of LL. D. from the 
University of Rochester in 1901. 


MERRIMAN, Jonn Xavier. A South Afri- 
can politician, Premier of Cape Colony. He was 
born at Street, Somersetshire, Eng., in 1841; and 
educated at the Rondebosch Diocesan College. In 
1849 he went to South Africa. He was Commis- 
sioner of Crown Lands from 1873 to 1878 and 
from 1881 to 1884; a member of the ministry 
from 1875 to 1878 and in 1881; and Treasurer- 
General from 1890 to 1893 and in 1898. In Feb- 
ruary, 1908, he succeeded Dr. Jameson as 
Premier. 


MESEROLE, JEREMIAH VANDERBILT. An 
American soldier and banker, died at Far Rock- 
away, N. Y., on Aug. 13tn, 1908. He was born 
in New York on Oct. 23d, 1833, became a sur- 
veyor and for many years was active in his pro- 
fession in Brooklyn, retiring in 1891 to accept 
the presidency of the Williamsburg Savings 
Bank, a position he retained until his death. In 
1855 he me a sergeant in the Seventh Regi- 
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ment, and he went to Washington with that com- 
mand in 1861. When the Forty-seventh Regi- 
ment was organized in 1862, he became its colo- 
nel, and ‘he served in that capacity until 1868. 
During the Civil War the regiment was several 
times called to the front and for a time helped to 
garrison Baltimore. He was made brigadier 
general in command of the Eleventh Brigade in 
He and resigned from the National Guard in 


MESSINA EARTHQUAKE. See EarTH- 
QUAKES. 


METCHNIKOFYF, Irya. A Russian embryo- 
logist and cytologist, was awarded (with Paul 
Ehrlich) the Nobel prize for medicine, in Decem- 
ber, 1908. He was born in the province of Khar- 
kov, on May 15th, 1842, and was educated there 
and at Giessen and Munich. He had the chair 
of zodlogy at Odessa in 1870-82 when he resigned 
to devote himself to private research. This has 
included investigation of the intracellular diges- 
tion of invertebrates, on which he published a 
very valuable memoir in 1884; and in the same 

ear he enunciated the theory that inflammation 
in the vertebrates is caused by the conflict be- 
tween the white corpuscles of the blood and the 
disease germs in it. In 1892 he became chef-de- 
service in Pasteur’s Institute in Paris, and he 
succeeded to the direction of the institute upon 
the death of Pasteur in 1895. Some of his writ- 
ings have been translated under the following 
titles: Immunity in Infective Disease (1905) ; 
Nature of Man: Studies in Optimistio Philoso- 
phy (1905); and Prolongation of Life: Optimis- 
tto Studies (1908). 


METEOROLOGY. Professor Willis L. Moore, 
ehief of the United States Weather Bureau, in 
his annual report for 1906-07, published in 1908, 
gave an account of some of the work accom- 

lished at the Mount Weather Meteorological 

bservatory in Virginia. At this experimental 
station the study of the phenomena of the upper 
air was carried on by means of meteorological 
instruments which were sent up in kites to alti- 
tudes on the average from half a mile to two 
miles, and on several occasions over four and a 
half miles. In this way information regarding 
the vertical gradients of temperature and the 
direction of air currents at these altitudes has 
been gained, which has been of the greatest serv- 
ice in the making of forecasts for the Middle At- 
lantic and New England States. Heretofore 
forecasts of weather have been entirely based on 
the horizontal gradients of pressure and tempera- 
ture measured near the surface of the earth. It 
is evident that, when a comparatively deep 
stratum of abnormally warm or cold air per- 
sistently overlies a region, a moving cyclone or 
anti-cyclone must influence the weather near the 
earth in a manner quite different from that in 
which it would influence it if the temperature of 
the upper air were normal. It was expected that 
researches of this character would lead to a rad- 
ical improvement in the methods of making fore- 
casts. Other problems, such as the investigation 
of the relation between the temperature changes 
which occur at high altitudes and those which 
occur near the surface, and the determination of 
the altitudes at which both the diurnal and an- 
nual variations of temperature cease, were indi- 
cated as likely to engage the attention of the 
staff of the station in the near future. 

EVAPORATION AND THE SALTON Sea. Salton 
Basin, in the extreme southeastern part of Cali- 
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fornia, is a depression below the level of the 
sea, its lowest point being nearly 300 feet below 
mean tide. Several years ago, while a canal 
was being made from the Colorado river toward 
the Salton Basin for irrigation purposes, the 
water got out of control during time of flood, 
and for over a year the entire river discharged 
into the basin instead of the Gulf of California. 
After strenuous efforts the river was diverted to 
its proper channel, but there was left a lake or 
sea about 80 feet deep with a surface area of 
nearly 450 square miles, which is now known as 
the Salton Sea. It is well known that the rate 
of evaporation in any place depends on the tem- 
perature of the air and water, the dryness of the 
air, and the velocity of the wind, and other local 
conditions, but the exact nature of the depend- 
ence is not known. The important part which 
evaporation, equally with precipitation, plays in 
the economy of plant life renders the determina. 
tion of the laws of evaporation on a large scale 
a matter of prime importance, especially in a 
country like the United States which has such 
vast agricultural interests. In the existence of a 
great body of water like the Salton Sea, with 
practically no outflow and a precipitation which 
can be accurately determined, the officials of the 
Weather Bureau see a splendid opportunity of 
clearing up this vexed question. It is an oppor- 
tunity which is not likely to occur again very 
soon, for the sea will doubtless become a thing of 
the past in ten or fifteen years, and even before 
that time the salinity of its water will have in- 
creased to such an extent that the evaporation 
will no longer be normal and representative. 
Preliminary observations have already been 
made at the reservoir in Reno, Nev., with a 
view of determining the best method of attack- 
ing the problem, the solution of which will prob- 
ably take several years. 

TnE ISOTHERMAL LAYER OF THE ATMOSPHEBE. 
Reference was made in the YEAR Book for 1907 to 
the discovery by M. Teisserenc de Bort of the 
curious inversion of temperature which occurs at 
a height of froin six to eight miles above the 
surface of the earth. At this altitude the air, 
the te.nperature of which has been steadily de- 
creasing with increasing altitude, begins to get 
slightly warmer, or, at all events, the decrease 
of temperature goes on at a much diminished 
rate so that the air above this point may be con- 
sidered as practically of uniform temperature. 
This layer of air is known as the “isothermal 
layer.” In temperate Europe and America, it ap- 

ears to begin at a height of about 35,000 feet; 
in the Arctic regions there are indications that 
it sinks as low as 23,000 feet, while at the 
equator Mr. A. L. Rotch failed to find it up to 
56,000 feet; in fact, the paradoxical fact was 
established that in summer it is colder 8 miles 
above the equator than it is in winter at the 
same height in north temperate regions. It seems 
probable that the layer exists at the equator but 
at a height exceeding 50,000 feet, and that from 
this height it descends toward the poles in both 
hemispheres. Various explanations have been 
given to account for the existence of the layer, 
the most satisfactory being that it is the result 
of radiation, mainly from the mass water vapor 
in the lower strata of the atmosphere. Among 
the publications of the year may be noted Cli- 
mate, Considered Especially in Relation to Man, 
by Prof. R. de C. Ward of Harvard University. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. A 
religious denomination, which took its beginning 
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from the great »novement under the leadership of 
John Wesley, which was carried on in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. In the United States 
the first conference of the church was held in 
1773, and an organization was brought about in 
1785. In 1908 the total membership of the 
church was 3,376,888, of whom 3,028,815 were 
full members and 348,073 were probationers. The 
gain in 1908 over 1907 was 69,613, and the gain 
over the figures of 1900 was 448,005. The de 
nomination had in 1908, 29,765 churches, valued 
at $167,126,733, and 13,228 parsonages. At the 
close of 1907 there were 19,353 ministers, of 
whom 13,684 were serving as pastors. The total 
membership of the Sunday schools was 3,429,915, 
of whom 3,068,248 were scholars and 361,667 
were officers and teachers. The Episcopal col- 
lege, which includes the bishops of the denomina- 
tion, consists of 32 members, 25 general super- 
intendents, and 7 missionary bishops. The for- 
eign membership of the church, which includes 
the communicants and probationers of its mis- 
sion field, in 1908 was 305,322, an increase over 
the figures for 1907 of 22,887. Missions are car- 
ried on in nearly all the countries and divisions 
of the world. The total contributions for all 
causes for the year 1908 was $44,268,781, of 
which about $13,000,000 was for churches and 
parsonages; $13,539,774 for ministerial support; 
$3,582,753 for educational purposes; and 
$3,532,769 for official benevolences. The latter in- 
cludes missions, church extension, Sunday School 
Union, Tract Society, Freedmen’s Aid, and Amer- 
ican Bible Society. Foreign missions are car- 
ried on under the auspices of the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Methodist Episcopa! Church, 
which was organized on Jan. Ist, 1907, as the 
successor to what was known from 1819 to 1906 
as the Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Important work is carried on by 
the church among the colored people of the 
South. In 1908 there were 1,823 pastors, travel- 
ing preachers, and supplies carrying on this work. 
The home missions of the church are adminis- 
tered by the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension. This Board in 1908 gave aid to 401 
churches by donations amounting to $133,777. 
The educational work, which includes the col- 
leges under the auspices of the church, are car- 
ried on by the Board of Education. Other im- 
portant bodies are tne Board of Sunday Schools. 
Freedmen’s Aid Society, the Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, and the Bureau of Immi- 
gration Work. The nature of the duties of these 
bodies is sufficiently indicated by the titles. 
Under the direction of the church are 26 theolog- 
ical institutions, with an endowment of $6,368,- 
448, and a total membership of 1,392; 54 colleges 
and universities, with an endowment of $20, 
186,768, and a total membership of 37,011; 46 
classical seminaries, with an endowment of $1, 
046,842, and a total membership of 9,930; 8 in- 
stitutions exclusively for women, with an en- 
dowment of $808,135, and a membership of 1,373; 
55 foreign missionary schools, with an e¢n- 
dowment of $496,795, and a membership of 10,- 
094; 4 missionary institutes and Bible training 
schools, with an endowment of $106,000, and a 
membership of 487. The publications of the 
church are carried on by the Methodist Book 
Concern and by the Western Book Concern 10 
the West. Among the official periodicals are the 
Methodist Review, bi-monthly, World Wide Mts- 
sions, monthly, and the Christian Advocate, 
weekly. Periodicals are also issued in German. 
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The church lost during the year by death two 
bishops, Edward Gayer Andrews, and Charles 
Henry Fowler. Another notable loss occurred 
through the death of David Decamp Thompson, 
editor of the Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

The 30th General Conference of the church met 
at Baltimore on May 23d. This meeting con- 
vened on the centennial] anniversary of the first 
session of the General Conference in the same 
city. The sessions of the conference lasted dur- 
ing the entire month of May, and were attended 
by 787 delegates from all parts of the world. 
An Episcopal address, which was a review of 
the progress made by the denomination during 
the our years preceding, and also include recom- 
mendations in regard to ecclesiastical discipline 
and general conduct, was delivered by Bishop 
Daniel A. Goodsell of Boston. Many important 
matters were transacted during the session of the 
conference. Among the subjects which came up 
for discussion were the questions of the time 
limit upon the pastorate and forbidden amuse- 
ments for church members. Bishop Goodsell in 
his Episcopal address recommended eliminating 
from the Book of Discipline the list of specified 
amusements inserted in 1872. Among the most 
significant incidents of the conference was the 
sending of a deputation to the Methodist Prot- 
estant General Conference then in session at 
Pittsburg with an invitation to the Methodist 
Protestant Church to reunite with the mother 
church. Dr. Thomas H. Lewis, President of the 
General Conference of the Methodist Protestant 
Church, attended the conference and delivered 
an address of remarkable strength and eloquence, 
favoring the reunion of the two churches. The 
six months’ probation which has hitherto been 
required previous to admittance into full mem- 
bership in the church was abolished, and the 
title Presiding Elder was changed to District 
Superintendent. Perhaps the most important 
work of the conference was the election of 8 new 
bishops. These were: William F. Anderson, John 
H. Nuelsen, William A. Quayle, Charles W. 
Smith, Wilson S. Lewis, Edwin Hughes, Robert 
McIntyre and Frank W. Bristol. A resolution 
was adopted requesting the bishops to appoint 
a commission, consisting of nine laymen ,to compile 
statistics and gather information regarding the 
support of ministers. 

rt at the General Conference of 1912. A reso- 
ution was also adopted favoring the holding of 
an Ecumenical Conference of all Methodism in 
1911 upon the American continent. This con- 
ference is to include all Methodist denomina- 
tions. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
SoutH. A religious denomination, which was 
organized in 1845 as an independent division of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the separation 
being due to differing opinions on the question 
of slavery. In 1908 the church had 1,713,576 
members, 7,188 traveling preachers, and 4,703 
local preachers. There were 1,)127,359 scholars 
in the Sunday schools, with 113,654 teachers. 
There were, under the church auspices 3,663 Ep- 
worth Leagues, with a membership of 127,924. 
There were received for foreign missions during 
the year $381,180, and for domestic missions, 
$268,080. The church extension receipts were 
$120,243. The church has 15,816 buildings, val- 
ued at $35,981,199. There are under the aus- 
pices of the church one university, 21 colleges, 
and 197 secendary institutions. The value of 
grounds and buildings is $10,940,052, and the 
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endowment of university and colleges, $4,155,- 
704. The church increased in membership in 
1908 by 55,042 new members, and in the num- 
ber of Sunday school scholars, 43,121. The in- 
crease in the number of Epworth Leagues is 89, 
and in membership 4,233. Traveling preachers 
increased by 150 and local preachers decreased 
by 97. The Episcopal Board of Bishops consists 
of ten members. The church maintains a pub- 
lishing house at Nashville, Tennessee. The prin- 
cipal publications are the Methodist Quarterly 
Review and the Christian Advocate. 


METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH. 
A religious body established in 1828 by members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church who with- 
drew from that body on account of the refusal 
of the General Conference in 1824 to admit lay- 
men. The church took its present name in 1830. 
It numbered in 1908. 185,826 communicants, 
2,390 churches, and 1,362 ministers. In 1907 a 
council was held with representatives of the 
Congregational House and the United Brethren 
for the purpose of negotiating for a union be- 
tween the three bodies and an act of union was 
adopted, but at the National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches, it was voted to defer ac- 
tion, and this movement seems to have failed. 
At the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church held in Baltimore in May, 1908, an 
overture for union with the Methodist Protest- 
ant Church was adopted, and commissioners were 
authorized to visit the General Conference of 
the Methodist Protestant Church, then in ses- 
sion at Pittsburg, Pa. The overture was favor- 
ably received, and a commission was appointed 
to meet similar commissioners from other Meth- 
odisms and if possible, present a plan for union 
at the next General Conference of the respective 
churches. It is hoped that the union will em- 
brace the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, and the Methodist 
Protestant Church, 

METROLOGY. See Puysics. 

METROPOLITAN LIFE TOWER. Sce 
TALL BUILDINGS. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 
An institution incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York in 1870 for the purpose 
of establishing a museum and library of art, 
and to encourage the application of the arts to 
manufactures and practical life. The museum has 
its collections in the handsome building in Cen- 
tral Park, which is owned by the city and leased 
to a corporation. Additions were completed in 
1908 and others are under construction. In 
1908 the total attenuance at the Museum 
was 817,000, which is almost 17,000 greater than 
the attendance of the previous year. There were 
added to the collections 5,686 objects of art. 
Among the notable acquisitions during the year 
were the Hoentschel collection of Eighteenth Cen- 
tury French woodwork and furniture, the gift 
of J. Pierpont Morgan; a colfection of laces num- 
bering 967 pieces from Mrs. Magdalena Nuttall; 
sixteen modern paintings from Mrs. M. T. Fiske- 
Collord; William Morris Hunt’s painting, “The 
Girl at the Fountain,” from Miss Jane Hunt; 
Kenyon Cox’s portrait of the late Augustus St. 
G;audens, from a circle of the sculptor’s friends; 
and the Rodin Group in Marble called “Ia Main 
de Dieu,” from E. D. Adams. 

Archeological work was carried on in Egypt 
during the year, and the result of these explora- 
tions wil] be found in the article ARCH£OLOGyY. 
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In addition to these a number of valuable acquisi- 
tions were purchased from the Egyptian govern- 
ment. ‘T'hese included Severa] Egyptian tombs. 
The plan of special exhibitions under the aus- 
pices of the museum, which was initiated in 
1908, will be continued in 1909. The cost of 
the administration of the museum in 1908 was 
$260,396, of which the city contributed $160,000, 
and the balance represented membership dues, 
subscriptions from trustees and the money re- 
ceived from admission fees. The director is Sir 
Caspar Purdon Clarke, and the president of the 
Board of Trustees, J. Pierpont Morgan. 


MEXICO. A _ republic of North America. 
Area, including the islands, 767,258 square miles; 
population (1900), 13,607,259. Foreigners num- 
bered 57,588 (15,266 Americans and 16,278 Span- 
iards). According to race, 19 per cent. were 
white, 38 per cent. uncivilized Indians, and 43 
per cent. mixed. Roman Catholics numbered 
12,380,245; Protestants, 51,795. The popula- 
tion of the principal cities in 1900 was: Mexico, 
the capital, 344,721; Guadalajara, 101,208; Pu- 
ebla, 93,152; Leon, 63,263; Monterey, 62,266; 
San Luis Potosi, 61,019; Mérida, 43,630; Guan- 
ajuato, 41,486; Pachuca, 37,486; Morelia, 37,- 
278; Aguascalientes, 35,052; Oaxaca, 35,049; 
Zacatecas, 32,856; Queretaro, 33,152; Orizaba, 
32,849; Durango, 31,092; Chihuahua, 30,405; 
Vera Cruz, 29,164; Toluca, 25,940; Celaya, 25,- 
565; Saltillo, 23,996; Colima, 20,698; Jalapa, 
20,388. 

EpucATION. In 1904 there were 9,194 ele- 
mentary schools supported by the federa] gov- 
ernment, the state, and the municipalities, with 
620,476 pupils (237,969 girls). Schools for sec- 
ondary instruction, supported by the federal and 
state governments, numbered 36, with 4,642 
pupils (1,063 girls). Federal and state profes- 
sional schools, of which 20 were normal, num- 
bered 65, with 9,018 students (3,790 women). 
Private, clerical, and association schools, nearly 
all primary, numbered 2,281, with 135,838 pupils 
(61,982 girls). In 1907 there were 398 federal 
schools in the federal district, and 170 in the 
territories, with a total of 62,686 pupils. The 
National College of Agriculture and Veterinary 
Surgery was opened in 1907 with 240 students. 

MINERALS. The production of gold in 1906-7 
amounted to 36,563,898 pesos (1 peso — 49.8 
cents); of silver, 77,088,827 pesos. There are 
over 1,000 copper mines, the two principal cop- 
per mining camps veing at Cananea (Sonora), 
and Boleo (Lower California). The copper pro- 
duction in 1907 was 61,127 metric tons, and the 
lead production, 72,000 tons. The production of 
these two metals declined during the year, while 
that of zinc and antimony increased. The known 
coal-bearing fields are in the states of Puebla, 
Oaxaca, and Coahuila. The principal coalfields 
now being exploited are in the neighborhood of 
Sabinas, in Coahuila, and are similar to those of 
Texas. The coal mined in this district is used 
in the smelters of Monterey, Saltillo, Torreon, 
etc., as well as by the railways. The petroleum- 
bearing !ands extend from central Tamaulipas 
to the district of Valles in San Luis Potosi 
(where the Ebano oil deposits are being worked ) 
and into Vera Cruz. Another field extends 
further to the south from Vera Cruz through 
Tabasco, Campeche, and Chiapas. In small quan- 
tities petroleum has also been found in the Fed- 
eral District, Jalisco, and Oaxaca. The Ebano oil 
is used as fuel for locomotives. Messrs. Pearson 
and Sons, an English corporation, have ob- 
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tained concessions of 1,000,000 acres of oil-bear- 
ing lands and have erected a large refinery at 
Minatitlan. There are also large refineries, 
owned by Americans, at Tampico, Vera Cruz, ete. 
Asphalt is chiefly produced in the Tuxpam and 
Tampico districts, on the Gulf of Mexico. The 
Tampico product is chiefly the residue from the 
Ebano works, 40 miles to the west. The Minatit- 
lan works also ship asphalt, 

The principal iron deposits are in Colima, 
where there are, within a radius of 30 miles, de- 
posits which show at least 60 per cent. of iron 
with a low percentage of phosphorus and are 
estimated to contain 60,000,000 tons of iron; in 
Michoacan, where the Progreso deposit meas- 
ures over 28,000,000 tons of a superior grade of 
iron; in Guerrero, near the mouth of the Balsas 
River, from 220,000,000 to 260,000,00 tons of 63 
per cent. iron; besides minor deposits of from 
1,000,000 to 20,000,000 tons. he village of 
Cuyatlan, situated on the sea-coast some 20 
miles southeast of Manzanillo, is the centre of 
the salt industry in the State of Colima. The 
annual output is about 110,000 tons. Conces- 
sions have been granted for working the guano 
deposits on the Arcas and Arenas islands, in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

AGRICULTURE. The _ principal agricultural 
products are wheat (about 10,000,000 bushels in 
1907), maize (70,000,000 bushels in 1906), rice 
(62,000,000 bushels in 1906), sugar cane, hene- 
quen, cotton, coffee, cacao, and tobacco. The 
wine production for 1907 was 500,000 gallons. 
The production of sugar for 1907-8 was esti- 
mated at 115,000 tons. Morelos is the centre of 
the sugar industry, followed by Vera Cruz, 
Puebla, Michoacan, and Jalisco. The output of 
molasses in 1906-7 was over 68,000 tons. The ares 
under cotton in 1907 was about 300.000 acres, 
and the production, about 85,000 bales of 500 
pounds each—a large reduction from the pre- 
vious year. The coffee production for 1907-8 
was estimated at 92,000,000 pounds, against 33, 
000,000 in 1906-7. The Mexicans expect a great 
future for this industry; for 1908-9 the estimate 
is 81,000,000 pounds. Yucatan is the home of 
the henequen or sisal fibre, which is grown in 
no other section of the republic. It covers about 
100,000 acres, and its export from the port of 
Progreso in 1907 amounted to 611,845 bales, 
weighing 100,773,004 kilos (1 kilo=21-5 
pounds), and valued at 24,874,317 pesos. Of the 
above total, the United States took 552,072 
bales; Canada, 44,269; Cuba, 7,787; and Europe, 
7,710. In 1908 the henequen planters suf- 
fered from the financial depression, and the 
National Bank advanced them loans to the 
amount of 2,000,000 pesos. Another measure in 
aid of the planters was the abolition of the ex- 
port duty on henequen in April, 1908. Guayule 
rubber is an important article of export. It is 
said that the known supply will be exhausted 
within seven years, and government experts have 
announced the discovery of palo amarillo, or 
palo colorado, as a plant which is superior to 
guayule. The latter yields about 8 per cent. 
of rubber and no by-products, while the former 
is stated to yield 10 per cent. of rubber and 40 
per cent. of varnish and soap material. A com- 
pany has been formed at New York with a large 
capital to oer the new discovery. a 

In 1908 a law was passed, subsidizing irriga- 
tion works and providing for the establishment 
of banks making loans at easy rates of interest 
to agriculturists and manufacturers. In pursu- 
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ance of this law, a bank was established, the 
“Caja de Prestamos para Obras de Irrigacion y 
Fomento de la Agricultura, S. A.,” the capital 
to which was subscribed by the four leading 
banks of Mexico City. The new bank issued 
bonds to the value of $20,000,000 gold, guaran- 
teed as to principal and interest by the Mexican 
government. 

CaTTLE-RAISING. In 1902 there were in 
Mexico 5,142,457 cattle, 859,217 horses, 334,435 
mules, 287,991 asses, 3,424,430 sheep, 4,206,011 
goats, and 616,139 pigs. Within the last few 
years there has been a decided improvement in 
the care taken of animals and also in the im- 
ports of animals, many pure-bred cattle having 
been introduced from the United States. There 
are numerous and extensive haciendas admirably 
adapted and almost exclusively devoted to the 
rearing of cattle. Stockmen from the American 
west and middle west, where the larger ranches 
are being gradually cut up for agricultural pur- 
poses, are now turning their attention to the 
grazing lands of Mexico, which are estimated at 
about 120,000,000 acres. The exports of hides 
and skins increased from 18,866,371 pounds in 
1903-4 to 23,811,435 pounds in 1905-8. 

MANUFACTURES. Among the manufacturing 
industries the cotton industry is the most im- 
portant. In 1905 there were 128 cotton factories 
(in 1906, 125), employing 30,162 persons, 678,- 
058 spindles, and 22,021 looms, and consuming 
68,850,195 pounds of cottcn during the year. 
There has been no notable expansion of the in- 
dust since then; for 1907-8 the number of 
spindles was estimated at 730,000, and the con- 
sumption of cotton at 175,000 bales. At Mon- 
terey there is a steel plant turning out rails, 
structural steel, etc., with a capital of 10,000,000 
pesos. In 1908 it received an order from the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico for 20,000 tons of 
steel rails. Other iron works exist at Chihua- 
hua, Durango, Pachuca, Aguascalientes, Mexico 
City, etc. The Mexican National Packing Com- 
pany, the capitalization of which was increased 
in 1907 to $15,000,000 pesos, has packing plants 
in Uruapan (Michoacan) and Mexico City, with 
a joint capacity of 1,100 beeves a day, and in 
1908 it proposed to build packing pjants at Vera 
Cruz and Monterey, the four to have a capacity 
ot from 2,500 to 3,000 head a day. The capital is 
mainly British, although an American is at the 
head of the company. In 1907 there were 995 
tobacco factories, which produced 325,259,735 
packages of cigarettes, 134,055,669 cigars, 164,- 
308 kilos of smoking tobacco, and 27,800 kilos 
of snuff. The Indians are experts in the manu- 
facture of pottery by hand. Guernavaca, Guada- 
lajara, Puebla, and Oaxaca are the principal cen- 
tres of this industry, but it is met with in many 
of the smaller towns and villages throughout the 
country. 

FoREIGN COMMERCE. The imports and exports 
of Mexico during the fiscal year 1907-8 amounted 
to 221,535,993 and 242,738,907 pesos, respective- 
ly, against 232,229,579 and 248,018,010 pesos, re- 
spectively, in 1906-7. The imports, by classes, 
in 1907-8 were as follows, in pesos: Animals and 
animal products, 17,263,792; vegetable products, 
30,631,463; mineral substances, 69,517,707; tex- 
» tiles, 30,575,815; chemicals and drugs, 10,350,- 
906; beverages and liquors, 7,163,930; paper, 6,- 
146,866; machinery, 28,673,001; vehicles, 7,- 
387,089; arms and explosives, 3,650,314; miscel- 
Janeous, 10,175,110. The mineral substances in- 
eluded iron and steel construction and industrial 
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materials, worth 23,409,923 pesos, and iron and 
steel manufactures, valued at 7,248,458. The tex- 
tiles included cotton yarns and fabrics, valued at 
17,628,193 pesos. The exports, by classes, in 
1907-8, were as follows, in pesos: Minerals, 158,- 
430,625 (including gold, 31,921,019; silver, 93,- 
034,751; copper, 24,834,068; antimony, 1,691,- 
187; lead, 5,344,562; besides marble, plumbago, 
zinc, etc.) ; vegetable substances, 70,185,983 (in- 
cluding uncleaned cotton, 10,592,486; guayule, 
1,232,634; rubber, 8,891,681; chicle, 2,251,625; 
peas, 3,418,259; henequen, 27,019,340; ixtle, 2,- 
900,728; leaf tobacco, 2,637,742; broom root, 2,- 
347,699; vanilla, 1,911,061; woods, 2,189,718; 
besides dyewoods, sarsaparilla, beans, oil of aloes, 
etc.); animals and animal products, 9,659,789 
(including undressed hides, 6,788,425) ; manufac- 
tures, 3,014,029, including sugar, flour, straw 
hats, manufactured tobacco, etc. The trade with 
the principal countries of origin and destination 
in 1907-8 was as follows, in pesos: 


From and to Imports Exports 
United States .......... 117,235,185 170,125,337 
Great Britain .......... 32,870,327 26,256,848 
Germany ....ccccccceees 28,397 ,662 22,359,372 
Franc:  .éé6626 6646804483 19,986,727 12,393,816 
SPAIN cou lense se sehe cans 7,609,926 2,331,048 
Belgium..........-..000.. 3,237,551 6,029,637 


SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION. In 1907 the Mex- 
ican merchant marine (excluding vessels of less 
than 100 tons) consisted of 44 steamers, of 16,- 
206 net tons, and 18 sailing vessels, of 4,021 net 
tons. In 1906-7 in the foreign trade there en- 
tered 1,697 vessels of 3,282,125 tons, and cleared 
1,669 vessels of 3,257,932 tons. 

INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS. In 1907 the total 
length of railways was 14,172 miles, of which 
the federal government owned 11,418 miles. In- 
cluded in the government railways is the Tehuan- 
tepec Railway, from Coatzacoaleos, on the 
Gulf of Mexico, to Salina Cruz, on the Pacific, 
189 miles long. A regular steamship service be- 
tween New York, and Honolulu via the Tehuan- 
tepec Railway is being operated by the Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship Company. The first 
really transcontinental railway in Mexico was 
completed in 1908. It runs from Tampico, on 
the Gulf of Mexico, to Manzanillo, on the Pa- 
cific, 1,031 miles. It is intended to shorten the 
route to some 800 miles by building a cut-off 
between Guadalajara and Aguascalientes. An- 
other important line completed in 1908 was the 
railway from San Jeronimo, on the Tehuantepec 
Railway, to Tapachula, in the State of Chiapas, 
on the Guatemalan frontier—an important link 
in the proposed Pan-American line. 

In 1908 the Mexican Central Railway was 
merged with the National Railways of Mexico, 
the government obtaining a controlling interest 
in the former, as well as in the latter. Towards 
the end of 1908 the Mexican Central line from 
Guadalajara reached the Pacific port of Manzan- 
illo, about 220 miles distant. The engineering 
difficulties were so great that the construction of 
this line had to be spread over many years. In 
90 miles the line rises from sea-level to an alti- 
tude of nearly 5,000 feet, crossing many rivers 
and gorges in its course. An even greater project 
is being carrfed out by the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, of the Harriman system, which is building 
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a line to connect Guadalajara directly with the 
United States. The total distance from Nogales, 
Arizona, to Guadalajara is 1,114 miles. In the 
middle of 1908 Nogales was connected by rail 
with Guaymas, 260 miles distant, and work was 
progressing between Culiacan and the Fuerte 
River, while the route was graded for several 
miles north and south of the port of Mazatlan. 
Tequila was to be reached by Nov. Ist. The 
total cost of the line is estimated at $25,000,000, 
the Mexican government granting a subsidy of 
12,500 pesos for each kilometer completed. Ex- 
ceptional difficulties have had to be overcome, 
and for a distance of some 20 miles the cost will 
be as high as $100,000 per kilometer. The im- 

rtant points on this Mexican extension of the 

uthern Pacific will be as follows: Guaymas 
(30,000 population), the seaport of the State of 
Sonora, 260 miles from Nogales; Alamos (10,000 
population), an important mining centre in So- 
nora, 173 miles from Guaymas; Culiacan (14,- 
403 population), capital of Sinaloa state, 288 
miles from Alamos; Mazatlan (16,000 popula- 
tion), an important seaport of Sinaloa, 155 miles 
from Culiacan; Santiago Ixcuintla (8,500 popu- 
lation), a town in the Territory of Tepic, 148 
miles from Mazatlan; Tepic (15,488 popula- 
tion), capital of Tepic territory, 43 miles from 
Santiago Ixcuintla, and 169 miles from Guad- 
alajara. 

The length of government telegraph lines in 
1908 was 38,527 miles, and of government cable 
lines, 481 miles. There are also about 3,000 miles 
of telegraph line belonging to the states and 
private companies. 

The Mexican government is constructing a 
canal, 104 miles long, to connect the ports of 
Tampico and Tuxpam. The canal is to run 
within from two to five miles of the Gulf along 
its whole length, its main purpose being to fa- 
cilitate coast traffic. It is to be completed by 
1910. 

Banks. On Dec. 31st, 1907, there were 34 
chartered banks, of which 29 were banks of is- 
sue. The largest of these is the National Bank of 
Mexico, with assets and liabilities on the above 
date of 302,317,856 pesos. The total capital of 
the banks was 171,600,000 pesos; reserves, 59,- 
736,197; certificates in circulation, 91,475,982; 
loans, 145,692,875; total assets and liabilities, 
760,748,651. During the recent monetary strin- 
gency the Mexican banks continued to meet their 
obligations in cash, but the rate of interest was 
advanced to 12 per cent., an increase of 2 1-2 per 
cent. from July, 1907. Concerning the new Agri- 
cultural and Irrigation Bank see above, Agri- 
culture. 

FINANCE AND MONEY. In 1906-7 the ordinary 
revenue amounted to 114,286,122 pesos, and the 
ordinary expenditure to 85,076,641 pesos. The 
budget for 1908-9 estimated the revenue at 103,- 
380,000, and the expendifure at 103,203,000 pesos. 
The principal estimates of revenue were, in 
pesos: Customs, 49,595,000; direct taxes, 32,- 
030,000; excise taxes, 6,250,000; mining taxes, 
4,340,000; lottery, 4,130,000; posts and tele- 
graphs, 6,325,000. The principal estimates of ex- 
penditure were, in pesos: Public debt, 26,201,- 
870; justice, 15,837,500; public instruction, 6,- 
902,500; communications, 8,648,300; war and 
marine, 20,466,700; posts and telegraphs, 7,910,- 
370. The public debt stood on June 30th, 1907, at 
444,530,710 pesos, consisting of a consolidated 
gold debt of 310,515,580 pesos, a consolidated sil- 
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ver debt of 133,291,000 pesos, and a floating debt 
of 724,130 pesos. 

The monetary unit is the silver peso or dol- 
lar, the legal value of which has been fixed at 
75 centigrams pure gold (—49.8 cents). The total 
coinage from May Ist, 1905, to June 30th, 1908, 
amounted to 59,782,590 pesos, consisting of 40,- 
813,250 pesos gold (10-peso and 5-peso pieces), 
18,100,272 pesos silver (pesos, and 50, 20, and 
10-centavo pieces), 400,864 pesos nickel (5-cen- 
tavo pieces), and 468,204 pesos copper (2 and 1- 
centavo pieces). The fractional silver and cop- 
per coins of the old issue retired from circula- 
tion from May Ist, 1905, to June 30th, 1908, 
amounted to 5,137,224 and 125,576 pesos, re 
spectively. The bank-notes are rigidly secured 
by the charters under which the banks of issue 
operate. 

ARMY AND Navy. The army is recruited by 
voluntary enlistment, supplemented by a form of 
conscription which applies only to the poorest 
classes of the population. Universal compulsory 
military service was a part of the last reorgan- 
ization scheme, but had to be abandoned on ac- 
count of the extensive opposition it provoked. 
The army consists of 28 battalions of infantry; 
14 regiments of cavalry; 2 regiments of field, 1 
of horse, and ] of mountain arfillery; 1 battalion 
and 3 sections garrison artillery, and 1 machine 
gun company. The peace strength of the arm 
is about 26,500, and the nominal war srrcaut 
about 82,500, of all grades. The navy consisted 
in 1908 of one unprotected small cruiser, 1,220 
tons, and 8 gunboats of 6,240 tons, with about 
1,200 officers and men. 

GOVERNMENT. The republic consists of 27 
states, two territories, and a federal district. 
President Porfirio Diaz’s seventh term com- 
menoed on Nov. Ist, 1904. The Vice-Presi- 
dent is Ramon Corral. The cabinet at the end of 
1908 was as follows: Interior, the Vice-Presi- 
dent; Foreign Affairs, Ignacio Mariscal] ; Finance, 
José I. Limantour; Justice, J. Fernandez; Public 
Instruction, Justo Sierra; Fomento, Olegario 
Molina; Communications and Public Works. 
Leandro Fernandez; War and Marine, M. Gon- 
zalez Cosio; Treasurer, J. Arrangoiz. 

History. The year on the whole was one of 
prosperity and peace. In the summer, however, 
there was trouble with the Yaqui Indians and 
with small bands of Mexican insurgents. The 
Yaquis committed a number of raids toward the 
end of June, and on July Ist it was announced 
that 200 of them had been captured by the fed- 
eral troops in the mountains of Sonora. On 
Dec. 29th the long war with the Yaquis was 
terminated by a treaty of peace agreed upon by 
the Governor of Sonora and three Indian chiefs 
and 166 of their followers. On June 25th in- 
surgents raided Viesca in the province of Coa- 
huila and looted the town. The government 
acted with promptness and a number of the 
rebels were captured. At about the same time 
rebels threatened the town of Torreon and were 
active in the vicinity of Cuidad Porfirio Diaz. 
On June 26th there was an engagement near 
Las Vacas in which several of the insurgents 
were killed. Federal troops were hurried to 
the disaffected regions. he government de- 
clared that agitators on the United States side 
of the frontier were causing the trouble, and 
the United States War Department ordered 
troops to the border to enforce neutrality. A 
fight was reported at the end of July a few miles 
across the Rio Grande from Comstock, Texas, 
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resulting in slight losses to both sides. On May 
28th a treaty of amity and commerce was signed 
with Honduras. Ratifications of the arbitration 
treaty with the United States were exchanged 
June 27th. On June 19th a new banking law 
was enacted and in August a revision of the 
tariff was made. Congress met on September 17th, 
and in the President’s address, approval was ex- 
pressed of the attitude of the United States to- 
ward neutrality and of the Central American 
Court of Justice, and reference was made to the 
steps taken to broaden the system of education 
and to the establishment of a bacteriological in- 
stitute and a board of forestry, harbor improve- 
ments, and irrigation. In March a serious earth- 
quake, causing great loss of life and property, 
was reported in the eastern part of the state of 
Guerrero. During the summer the English press 
in the city of Mexico reported the prevalence of 
bitter anti-American sentiment throughout the 
rountry. Measures directed against foreign mer- 
chants and landowners were introduced into Con- 
gress. One probable cause was the belief that 
the United States government permitted the op- 
ponents of the Diaz régime to carry on their 
active agitation from ‘American soil. 


MICHIGAN. One of the North Central 
Division of the United States. Its total area is 
57,980 square miles. The population, according 
to a federal estimate in 1908, was 2,639,050. 

MINERAL Pnropucrion. The mineral resources 
of the State are remarkable for both extent ana 
progress of development. Both the iron and the 
copper mines rank among the most productive 
of the country. Of the iron ore produced in the 
United States the mines of the Lake Superior 
region furnish about 70 per cent., while the cop- 
per mines of Michigan furnish about 14 per cent. 
of the copper produced. In 1907 the Michigan 
copper mines, unlike the copper mines in other 
sections of the country, were operated in most 
instances at full capacity, and had a successful 
year. The production of copper obtained for the 
calendar year 1907 was, according to statistics 
furnished by the Commissioner of Minera] Sta- 
tistics, 220,217,892 pounds, as compared with 
224,407,859 pounds for 1906, and 217,762,382 
pounds for 1905. The amount of copper produced 
and dividends paid in 1907 was exceeded only 
since the mining of copper began in the State vy 
1906, and but for the financial stringency and 
business depression occurring during the later 
months of the year, it is probable that the year 
would have seen a larger production of copper 
than ever before recorded. Copper sold for much 
better than average prices and the mines which 
worked at full capacity sold their products with- 
out difficulty. The iron mines of the Lake Su- 
perior region are worked harder and more vigor- 
ously than are the mines of any other district 
in the world, and the results accomplished are 
not surpassed anywhere on the globe. The three 
years 1905, 1906, and 1907 formed a remarkable 
period in iron-mining in this region. The quan- 
tity of iron mined in the three years included in 
this period is as follows: 1905, 34,242,065 tons; 
1906, 38,522,239 tons; 1907, 42,245,076 tons. The 
record year previous to 1905 was 1903, when the 
shipments amounted to 27,571,121 tons of ore. 
The production by ranges in 1907 was as follows, 
by tons; Menominee (partly in Wisconsin), 4,964,- 
728; Marquette, 4,388,073; Gogebic (partly in 
Wisconsin), 3,637,907. During 1907 ore was 
forwarded to furnaces from 190 mines 
in the Lake Superior mining region, and 
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three-fourths of all the ore produced was of Bes- 
semer grade. Salt is isos in large quanti- 
ties in Michigan, and the number of barrels pro- 
duced in 1907 was larger than any previous sea- 
son. The output for the year was 6,298,463 
barrels, as compared with 5,644,559 in 1905. The 
Michigan product is about one-fourth the total 
production of the United States. Since the es- 
tablishment of the industry in the State the 
total output has been 129,330,998 barrels. The 
total annual producing capacity of the State is 
about 10,000,000 barrels, and not much more 
than 60 per cent. of this was utilized in 1907 and 
1908. The coal-mining industry of Michigan is 
very considerable and the production in 1907 
surpassed all previous records. In that year 
there were produced 1,931,011 tons, as against 1,- 
424,427 tons in 1906. Much development work 
is going on in the coal region and the industry 
is destined to expand greatly. In the produc- 
tion of Portland cement Michigan ranks with 
the most important States. In 1907 there were 
manufactured 3,558,727 barrels, a slight falling 
off from the figures of 1906, which were 3,923,115 
barrels. This decrease resulted from the car 
famine and the money stringency, which cut off 
the demand for cement much earlier than usual 
and necessitated the shutting down of many 
plants. The number of men employed in the in- 
dustry in 1907 was 1,807. Among other minerals 
produced in the State were graphite, with a pro- 
duction of about 600 tons of graphite ore, equiva- 
lent to about 1,000,000 pounds of refined graph- 
ite; and gypsum, which 1s found in several parts 
of the State. Gold exists in Michigan, but has 
not yet been mined with profit. Other minerals 
found in the State are silver, salt, asbestos, mar- 
ble, and sandstone. According to figures by the 
United States Geological Suryey, from whose re- 
ports the statistics given above are taken, the 
value of the tota] mineral production of the 
State in 1907 was $70,073,920, as compared with 
a value in 1906 of $104,424,548. The production 
of copper in 1908 was 221,500,000 pounds, a 
slight gain over the production of 1907. It was 
estimated that the coal production of the State 
in 1908 would show a decrease of 25 to 35 per 
cent. 

AGRICULTURE AND Stock Raisine. The acre- 
age, production, and value of the principal crops 
in 1908, according to figures of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, were as follows: 
Corn, 60,420,000 bushels, valued at $38,669,000, 
from 1,900,000 acres; winter wheat, 15,732,000 
bushels, valued at $15,260,000, from 874,000 
acres; oats, 41,847,000 bushels, valued at $20,- 
505,000, from 1,409,000 acres; barley, 1,785,000 
bushels, valued at $1,107,000 from 70,000 acres; 
rye, 5,704,000 bushels, valued at $4,050,000, from 
368,000 acres; buckwheat, 742,000 bushels, val- 
ued at $527,000, from 55.000 acres; potatoes, 23,- 
400,000 bushels, valued at $13,572,000, from 
325,000 acres; hay, 3,954,000 tons, valued at 
$34,598,000, from 2,727,000 acres. The produc- 
tion of wheat showed a considerable increase 
over 1907, when it was 10,500,000 bushels. Wheat 
acreage has decreased nearly 50 per cent. from 
that of 1900. The oat crop of 1908 showed a no- 
ticeable increase over that of 1907, which was 
27.679.520 bushels. The production of potatoes 
showed a slight decrease, the figures in 1907 be- 
ing 27,251,224 bushels. The State ranks first in 
the acreage and production of rye, surpassing in 
1908 Pennsylvania, which previously had held 
first rank. Michigan is among the first States 
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in the acreage and production of sugar beets. 
The output of beet sugar in 1908-9 was esti- 
mated at 76,900 tons. The fruit and vegetables 
also rank among the leading agricultural prod- 
ucts in the State. The number of farm animals 
on Jan. Ist, 1909, were as follows: Horses, 
739,000; mules, 4,000; dairy cows, 891,000; 
other cattle, 993,000; sheep, 2,130,000; swine, 
1,332,000. All classes except swine show an in- 
crease since 1900. The wool clipped in 1908 was 
valued at $2,208,000. 

MANUFACTURES. The census of 1904 reported 
7,446 establishments classed as factories, with 
$337,894,000 capital, 175,229 wage-earners, and 
$429,120,U60 worth of products, these figures be- 
ing respectively 1.9, 36.8, 12.5, and 34.2 per cent. 
larger than in 1900. Of the wage-earners 24,270 
were women and 3,283 were children under 16. 
The value of products of leading industries, and, 
in parentheses, the per cent. of increase over 
1900, were: Lumber and timber products $40,- 
569,335 (24.8 per cent. decrease); foundry and 
machine shop products, $31,291,195 (51.8); 
flour and grist mill products, $26,512,027 (22.5) ; 
copper smelting, $21,222,217 (22.4); furniture, 
$18,421,735 (26.1); planing mills, $14,375,467 
(15.3); steam railroad cars, $13,467,751 (35.8) ; 
carriages and wagons, $12,101,170 (8.8); print- 
ing and publishing, $10,892,967 (45.5); chemi- 


cals, $9,775,704 (83.6); leather, $9,340,349 
(55.3); druggists’ preparations, $8,797,911 
(78.7); agricultural implements, $8,719,719 


(37.5); and cheese, butter, and condensed milk, 
$8,208,706 (109.5). Somewhat less valuable 
were cigars and cigarettes, iron and steel, paper 
- and wood pulp, food preparations, and beet su- 
gar. (See above, Agriculture, for beet sugar.) 
In spite of the great decrease in the value of 
lumber products, only Washington and Wiscon- 
sin reported larger values. The value credited to 
white pine was $8,870,229, about one-half its 
value in 1900. The value of hemlock was $8,- 
810,920, and of maple, $4,827,806. ‘lhe State 
leads in druggists’ preparations, and in 1904 
ranked third in furniture, and fourth in copper 
smelting. Values attributed to principal centres 
were: Grand Rapids, $31,032,589; Kalamazoo, 
$13,141,767; Saginaw, $10,403,508; Jackson, $8,- 
348,125; Lansing, $6,887,415; Muskegon, §$6,- 
319,441; and Flint, $6,117,170. 

FINANCES. The Report of the Treasurer for the 
fiscal year ending July lst, 1908, showed that 
there remained a balance on hand July 1, 1907, 
of $6,788,867.06. The receipts for the fiscal year 
ending June 30th, 1908, were $11,058,072.78. The 
disbursements were $14,837,193.10, leaving a bal- 
ance on hand June 30th, 1908, of $3,009,746.74. Of 
this sum, little more than one-half, $1,550,124.93, 
was available for general purposes. Over $1,- 
000,000 belonged to the primary school fund, 
and nearly $400,000 were assets of insolvent finan- 
cial institutions being held intrust by the State 
Treasurer. The school trust funds of the State 
amounted, in 1908, to $6,833,566.49. The chief 
sources of revenue were as follows: From county 
treasurers, $5,121,827.27; from taxes, express 
and railroad companies, $3,549,328.89; from fees, 
licenses, etc., $142,845.39. The tax paid by the 
railroad companies in the State during the year 
amounted to $3,499,367.27. The school moneys 
apportioned in the State amounted to $3,739,155. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The most im- 
portant act in the legislative session of 1907 in 
relation to charities and corrections in the State 
was the enactment of the juvenile court law 
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after the invalidation of two previous acts along 
kindred lines. A juvenile court division of the 
Probate Court was established instead of a new 
court as in the previous acts. (See JUVENILE 
Courts.) Among the State institutions are asy- 
lums for the insane at Kalamazoo, Pontiac, Trav- 
erse City, Newberry, and Ionia, and the Wayne 
County Asylum at Eloise; the Home for Feeble- 
minded and Epileptic at Lapeer; the State Pub- 
lic School at Coldwater; the School for the Deaf 
at Flint; School for the Blind at Lansing; Em- 
ployment Institution for the Blind at Saginaw; 
Soldiers’ Home at Grand Rapids; Industrial 
School for Girls at Adrian; Industria] School for 
Boys at Lansing; Michigan Reformatory at 
ilona; Upper Peninsula Prison at Marquette; and 
the State Prison at Jackson. The aggregate ap- 
propriation for all these institutions per year is 
about $2,000,000. 

POLITICS AND GOVEBNMENT. There was no 
meeting of the State legislature in 1908. On 
Jan. 22d a convention October completed its 
sion since the previous October completed its 
work of constructing a new State constitution to 
supersede the constitution of 1850. The new 
constitution was ratified by the electors in No- 
vember by a vote of 244,705 for, and 130,783 
against. In March a grand jury in the county 
where Lansing, the State capital, is located in- 
dicted the State treasurer, Frank P. Glaizer, on 
a charge of misappropriating $685,000 of State 
funds. His trial was not begun until late in 
December, and it went over into the new year. 
The same grand jury indicted probate judge 
John W. Dunn, of Arenac county, and city con- 
troller C. J. Barnett, of Bay City, on the charge 
of attempting to bribe a member of the legis- 
lature on the eve of the election of a United 
States senator. Also Representative Archibald 
F. Bunting and Jeremiah H. Anderson were in- 
dicted by the same grand jury, charged with 
irregularity in connection with expense accounts 
turned into the State during the legislative ses- 
sion of 1907. The prohibition area of the State 
was materially increased at the April election 
when 10 of 14 counties in which the question of 
license or no-license was submitted voted no li- 
cense. Several cities in other counties also voted 
“drv.” On April 8th Judge Knappen, of the 
United States court for the western district of 
Michigan, imposed a fine of $20,000 on the 
Stearns Salt and Lumber Company of Ludington 
for accepting rebates from the Pére Marquette 
Railroad on lumber shipments. Later the fine 
was reduced to $10,000, which the company paid. 

CONVENTIONS AND ExLEcTIons. The Republican 
State convention met at Grand Rapids for the 
selection of delegates to the national conven- 
tion. Delegates at large were instructed for Will- 
iam H. Taft for President. The Democratic 
State convention met at Lansing on May 20th. 
Although there had been shown a considerable 
sentiment throughout the State in favor of the 
nomination of Governor John A. Johnson of Min- 
nesota, for President, it was not enough to be 
effective in the convention. Several counties sent 
delegates favorable to Johnson, but on the reso- 
lution to instruct delegates to vote for William 
J. Bryan. there were no dissenting votes. To 
make this action still more binding the unit rule 
was adopted. Republican primaries for the nom- 
ination of candidates for governor and Jieuten- 
ant governor were held Sept. Ist. The con 
testants for the gubernatorial] nomination were 
Governor Fred M. Warner, who sought a third 
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term, Auditor General Jares B. Bradley, and 
State Good Roads Commissioner Horatio S. 
Earle. Warner was nominated, receiving 87,719 
to 86,440 for Bradley, and 26,752 for Earle. 
The returns were contested by Bradley, but, fol- 
lowing a ruling of the supreme court that the 
State Board of Canvassers could not go behind 
the election returns, he withdrew from the con- 
test on Oct. 9th. There was no contest for 
the Republican nomination for lieutenant gov- 
ernor. Lawton T. Hemans was the Democratic 
nominee for governor. 

The election on November 3d was remarkable 
for the disparity between the plurality received 
by Mr. Taft and that received by Governor War- 
ner. The Republicans carried the State for Mr. 
Taft by over 160,000, while Governor Warner 
defeated Mr. Hemans by a vote of about 10,000. 
Every large city in the lower part of the State 
gave Hemans majorities with the single excep- 
tion of Detroit. The detailed vote of the State 
for national and State ticket was as follows: 
Taft, 335,580; Bryan, 175,771; Chafin, 16,974; 
Debs, 11,586; Warner, 262,141; Hemans, 252,611. 

OTHER Events. On April 28th nine persons 
were killed and a score injured by a collision on 
the Detroit, Jackson & Chicago electric railway 
near Ann Arbor. The most destructive forest 
fires in years visited the State during September 
and October. Great loss of property occurred in 
the northeastern section of the Lower Peninsula 
and in parts of the Upper Peninsula. On Oct. 
16th, seventeen persons, mostly women and chil- 
dren, were burned to death while trying to es- 
cape in a coal car from the burning village of 
Metz, in the Upper Lake Huron district. The 
heat caused the rails to spread, leaving the re- 
lief train stalled with woods on fire on all sides. 
Several other persons in other sections lost their 
lives by forest fires. 

STATE OFFICERS: Governor, Fred M. Warner; 
Lieutenant-Governor, P. H. Kelley; Secretary of 
State, Fred’k C. Martindale; Treasurer, Al. E. 
Sleeper; Auditor, Oramell B. Fuller; Attorney- 
General, John E. Bird; Adjutant-General, Wil- 
liam T. McGurrin; Superintendent of Education, 
Luther L. Wright; Commissioner of Insurance, 
James V. Barry; Commissioner of State Land 
Office, Huntley Russel]l—all Republicans. 

JUDICIARY—Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Claudius B. Grant; Justices, William L. Car- 

nter, Rep.; Joseph D. Moore, Rep.; Aaron V. 

cAlvay, Rep.; R. M. Montgomery, Rep.; Frank 
A. Hooker; Charles A. Blair; Russell C. Os- 
trander; Clerk, Charles C. Hopkins, Rep. 

The State legislature of 1909 is composed of 
32 Republicans in the Senate and 98 Republicans 
and 2 Democrats in the House. The State rep- 
resentation in Congress will be found in the ar- 
ticle UNITED STATES, under the section Congress. 


MICHIGAN, UNIversity or. An institution 
of higher learning at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
founded in 1837. In 1907-8 the attendance was 
5,010, distributed as follows: Literature, science, 
and the arts, 1,795; engineering, 1,353; law, 791; 
medicine, 472; dentistry, 168; pharmacy, 101; 
summer session, 1,070. Fifty per cent. of these 
students came from Michigan; the remainder, 
representing every other State and Territory in 
the Union, and 22 foreign countries. In the 
autumn of 1908, the total registration was 4,656, 
to which should be added the registration of the 
summer school of 1908 of 551, making a total 
enrollment on Nov. 15th, 1908; of 5,207. The 
total number of women enrolled is about 725. 
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The total income of the university for 1907-8 
was about $1,104,000, of which about $650,000 
came from the State. The total number of in. 
structors is about 410. During 1907-8, a new 
dental building was completed at a cost of $125,- 
000, and a memoria] hall, largely the gift of the 
alumni, was nearing completion at the close of 
the year. An addition was made to the observa- 
tory of a new 40-foot dome, with a large new re- 
flecting telescope. A chemical laboratory to cost 
$250,000, and an addition to the main building 
of the engineering department to cost $75,000, 
were in process of construction during 1908. The 
university has acquired a tract of about 90 acres 
of Jand in Ann Arbor to serve as a botanical 
garden and arboretum. A woman’s athletic field 
of 7 acres has also been secured. About 1,500 
acres of land, to be called the Bogardus Engin- 
eering Camp for its donors, have come to the 
university. This will serve as a summer engi- 
neering camp and probably will be developed into 
a geological station of importance. The library 
contained June 30th, 1908, 241,128 volumes. 


MILITARY BALLOONING. See AERONAU- 
TIcS and MILITARY PROGRESS. 


MILITARY PROGRESS. The year 1908 
was not marked by any active military oper- 
ations of importance in any part of the world, 
although the region of the Bosphorus threatened 
at one time to hesonie a theatre of war and the 
colonial troops of most countries continued oper- 
ations of a more or less serious nature against 
hostile tribes. The year was also devoid of any 
radical changes in personnel or startling de- 
velopments of war material, being in this re- 
spect, like the two or three preceding years, de- 
voted rather to the digestion and application of 
the lessons of recent wars. Each important mili- 
tary nation had worked out these lessons for it- 
self, demonstrated the deductions on the man- 
cuvre-ground, and was quietly adapting the 
military policy of the nation to the new condi- 
tions. 

The lines along which the greatest activity 
occurred in 1908 may be briefly indicated, for 
the different branches of the service, as follows: 

INFANTRY. A great deal of attention was 
given to increasing the efficiency of the individ- 
ual soldier by various means. In two or three 
of the principal armies of the world the pay and 
rations of enlisted men were increased, notably 
in Italy, France, Russia, and the United States. 
Nearly all countries conducted experiments with 
a view to lightening the pack carried by foot- 
soldiers, the most radical departure from pre- 
vious practice being that of Great Britain, where 
the pack was devided into two distinct parts, 
one for fighting only, and the other an additional 
pack to be carried on the march, and left behind 
when going into battle. 

MacuHINE Guns. Machine guns continued and 
even increased in favor, so that they were an 
important part of all mobile armies, being at- 
tached to mounted, as well as to dismounted 
troops. These guns have a narrow cone of 
dispersion and produce a powerful but highly 
concentrated effect. They find their logical em- 
ployment, especially in mountains, against nar- 
row fronts and defiles. They do not lend them- 
selves to long, drawn-out action, principally be- 
cause they heat too readily and use too much am- 
munition, which latter is all the more et- 
table because the supply is so difficult. ey 
should not be engaged for any length of time in 
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frontal action. Only exceptional circumstances 
warrant this, and then only for flanking pur- 
ses and under cover. There are many dif- 
erent types of these guns, of which the most 
popular is the Maxim, adopted by most countries, 
and the simplest, the Schwarzlose, which has 
only twelve pieces in its breach mechanism as 
against forty-nine pieces for the Maxim and 
thirty-five pieces for the Hotchkiss. 
- SMaLL AgMs. Experiments were continued 
with automatic rifles in the endeavor to over- 
come the weight, the time required to go into 
action, and the prominence of the gun as a 
target. The new sharp-pointed bullet, known 
as the model 1906 in the United States, the S 
bullet in Germany, and the D bullet in France, 
amply proved its superiority and was adopted 
in several other countries, among them being Spain 
and Austria, where the new bullet took the form 


of a steel point or needle, in a lead case, and 


the introduction of which necessitated the re- 
sighting of all rifles and the adoption of new 
powder. 

FIELD ARTILLERY. The perfection of fire con- 
trol was the principal subject of study in the 
field artillery of armies during the year 1908. 
Nearly all countries completed their rearmament 
with rapid fire field guns, and this proved the 
largest single item of expenditure for the pre- 
vious eight years. The development of heavier 
guns for the artillery of mobile armies was a 
marked characteristic of the past year. Field 
artillery armament came to be classified as in- 
dicated below: 

1. Inght field guns, with which all modern 
armies are supplied. These guns were all of the 
latest rapid fire type, the oldest gun in service 
being that of Norway, which was adopted in 1900, 
and the newest, of which there was an accurate 
detailc | description, that of Greece, adopted in 
1907, although several countries bought new 
guns in 1908, All of the twenty-seven countries 
adopting new guns for their field artillery in the 
previous five years had practically completed 
their rearmament at the beginning of 1909. The 
usual calibre of these guns was about three in- 
ches; in eighteen countries it was 2.95 inches, 
and this was the smallest calibre, the largest 
being the 3.3 inch gun of Great Britain. The 
shrapnel fired by these guns varies between 12.1 
and 15.95 pounds, except for the British gun 
mentioned above, which fired a shrapnel weigh- 
ing 18.48 pounds; the usual weight was about 
14.3 pounds. The muzzle velocity varies from 
1,525 feet per second to 1,940 feet per second, 
the latter referring to the Russian gun. Com- 
plete details of all these guns may be found in 
the Journal of the Untted States Infantry Asso- 
ciation, January, 1909. 2. Mountains guns were 
largely increased in importance by the exper- 
iences of the Russo-Japanese war and were con- 
sidered a part of the equipment of all armies. 
Strangely enough, China was probably the very 
first country to adopt a rapid fire mountain ; 


having purchased three six-gun batteries from 
Schneider in 1905, which order was subsequently 
increased. Portugal and Greece bought Schnei- 


der guns in 1908 and Russia and Switzerland 
tought a similar gun from Krupp, the most 
powerful of all being that of Greece. The most 
important development of mountain guns dur- 
ing the past year was the “differential recoil’ 
mechanism of the French automatic mountain 
gun, which may be applied to any gun, increas- 
ing its power by about thirty per cent. 3. Horse 
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artillery guns did not make as much progress 
as the other types, the latest development being 
that of the British Army, which was said to be 
@ very wonderful weapon. 4. Light field howit- 
gers had a steady development and were consid- 
ered ag an essential part of the armament in all 
countries. The difficulty of adapting the long 
recoil system to this class of ordnance had been 
overcome. 5. Heavy field guns commanded much 
attention throughout the world and _ experi- 
ments were conducted in nearly all countries, 
notably Japan, Russia, Italy, Portugal, Servia, 
Switzerland, and Spain, looking to the adoption 
of a suitable type. The Japanese gun of 5.9 inch 
calibre fired a projectile of about 80 pounds, and 
was probably the equal of any gun of its class 
in service. 

The United States Ordnance Department con- 
tinued tne development of field artillery arma- 
ment, and designed a new system of guns and 
howitzers, of which only the light field had 
been issued to the service in general. The guns 
which were fairly representative of prevailing 
tendencies may be taken as a typical system and 
are classified as follows: 
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In this system, which is a very complete one, 
it will be seen that each gun is supplemented 
by a howitzer of equal mobility, but firing a 
projectile twice as heavy as that of the gun, and 
a gun and howitzer of the same calibre fire the 
same ammunition. 

CavALRY. Dismounted action of cavalry con- 
tinued to be the principal subject of study for 
this branch of service, and was a matter of ever 
increasing importance. In several countries the 
lance was discarded in favor of a long bayonet, 
carried as a side arm, and attached .0 the rifle 
in order to make the dismounted cavalry as 
nearly equal to the infantry as possible, and to 
enable it to carry fire-action to a successful issue. 
The number of armies attaching machine guns 
to cavalry regiments was largely increased, and 
this may be said to be the universal custom 
prevalent. Cavalry machine guns were usual] 
carried on pack animals and fired from a tape. 
and their réle was to increase the fire power of 
cavalry, support it everywhere, and to assist 
in mounted and dismounted action. It should 
participate in the decisive action and pursue 
the enemy with a hot fire or cover a rally or 
retreat, as the case may be. The tendency of 
the year was to increase the proportion of cav- 
alry to other arms of the service, as well as to 
increase the ballistic properties of the cavalry 
fire arm. 

Coast ARTILLERY. Artillery of position 8s 
a means of coast defense received a great impetus 
from the conduct of the defense of Port Arthur. 
Italy, Germany, and Great Britain gave especial 
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attention to the strengthening of their harbor 
defense during the year 1908. The subject 
showed increasing popularity with military stu- 
dents, as is evidenced by the large number of 
articles in the professional magazines. A harbor 
well provided with heavy sea-coast guns and sub- 
marine mines is impregnable against naval at- 
tack. For this reason the land defense of sea- 
coast forts has become a subject of paramount 
importance and received much attention during 
the year, especially in the countries having the 
strongest coast forts. 

SUBMARINE Mines. Submarine mines attained 
greater importance than ever before, as a result 
of their successful use in the Russo-Japanese 
war. Extensive experiments in mine laying were 
carried out in most military countries, and many 
improvements were made in the various systems 
in use. Mine planting vessels were constructed, 
in some countries armored cruisers being con- 
verted for this purpose, and an unprecedented 
activity in this field was everywhere visible. In 
spite of the limitations imposed by the last 
Hague Conference, floating mines continued in 
favor. 

MiInLiITakY BALLOONING. Military ballooning 
made more rapid strides than any othr single 
department of the art and science of war. The 
success of aeroplanes was the distinctive fea- 
ture, the Americans, Wilbur and Orville Wright, 
being the leaders in this class. See AERo- 
wavuTics. All military budgets for the year 
carried considerable appropriations for sero- 
planes, and laws governing their use began to 
appear in different countries, as well as specially 
designed motor cars armed with rapid fire guns 
to attack hostile airships. 

For further details of military progress see 
the heading Army, under the different countries. 


MILITIA. The year was a notable one in 
the history of the militia of the United States. 
It was marked by the establishment on Feb. 12 
of a division in the office of the Secretary of 
War, to be known as the Division of Military 
Affairs, and by the passage of legislation which 
makes the militia in effect a body of reserves, to 
be called out at the discretion of the President. 
The creation of a Division of Military Affairs 
was made necessary by the increasing volume 
of general business pertaining to the militia, 
and special] business connected witn the keeping 
of the accounts of funds allotted to the several 
States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, 
especiaily under the Act of May 27, 1908, which 

laced the militia affairs upon a new footing. 
he division was made necessary also by the 
developing interest arising from the tendency 
of the militia to depend more and more on the 
Regular Establishment for information, instruc- 
tion, and guidance in questions of equipment, 
drill, and training, and in business involved in 
connection with the joint field maneuvres and 
coast defense exercises. The jurisdiction of 
this division embraces all administrative duties 
involving the armament, equipment, discipline, 
training, education, and organization of the mili- 
tia; the conduct of camps of instruction, and 
participation in the field exercises and maneu- 
vres of the regular army; the mobilization and 
the relations of the militia to the regular army 
in time of peace; and all other matters which do 
not, under existing laws, regulations, orders, or 
practice, come within the jurisdiction of the 
general staff of any division or bureau in the 
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War Department. Lieut.-Col. Erasmus M. Wea- 
ver of the Coast Artillery, who, up to Feb. 14, 
had been on duty in the office of the Chief of 
Artillery, was on that date made chief of the 
Division of Military Affairs. 
The Act of May 27, 1908, which amends the 
Act of Jan. 21, 1903, and which establishes 
the new relations of the State militia forces to 
tne Federal government, contains, among others, 
the following provisions: The militia shall con- 
sist of every able-bodied male citizen of the 
respective States and Territories and the District 
of Columbia, and every able-bodied male of for- 
eign birth who has declared his intention to be- 
come a citizen who is more than 18 and less 
than 45 years of age; shall be divided into 
two classes: the Organized Militia to be known 
as the National Guard of the State, Territory 
or District of Columbia, or by such other de- 
signation as may be given in the representa- 
tive States and Territories; the remainder to be 
known as the reserve militia. The provisions of 
this Act apply only to the militia erganized 
as a land force. The Organized Militia is 
composed of the regularly enlisted organized 
and active militia in the several States and 
Territories, and the District of Columbia, 
who had, previous to the pensate of this 
amendment, participated, or who shall there- 
after participate in the apportionment of 
the annual appropriation provided by the re- 
vised statutes of the United States. On and 
after Jan. 21, 1910, the organization, armament 
and discipline of the Organized Militia in the 
several States, Territories and the District of 
Columbia is to be the same as that which is 
rescribed for the regular army of the United 
tates, subject to certain provisions. It is pro- 
vided that whenever the United States is invaded 
or in danger of invasion from any foreign nation, 
or of rebellion against the authority of the gov- 
ernment of the United States, or the President 
is unable, with the regular force at his command, 
to execute the laws of the Union, it shall be law- 
ful for the President to call forth such part of 
the Militia of the State or of the States or 
Territories or of the District of Columbia as 
he may deem necessary to repel such invasion, 
suppress such rebellion, or to enable him to 
execute such laws and to issue his orders for 
such purpose through the Governors of the re- 
spective States or Territories, or through the 
commanding general of the militia of the 
District of Columbia, from which State, Terri- 
tory or District such troops*® may be called to 
such officers of the Militia as he may think pro- 
per. The President may specify in such a call 
the period for which service is required, and the 
militia so called shall continue to serve during 
the period so specified, either within or without 
the territory of the United States, unless sooner 
relieved by order of the President. The Organ- 
ized Militia shall be called into the service of 
the United States in advance of any volunteer 
force which it may be determined to raise. 
When the militia of more than one State is 
called into actual service of the United States 
by the President, he may in his discretion ap- 
portion them among such States or ‘l'erritories 
or to the District of Columbia according to the 
representative population. The militia, when 
called into the actual service of the United 
States, is to be subject to the same Rules and 
Articles of War and the same pay and allow- 
ances as the regular troops of the United States. 
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It is provided that in each State, Territory and 
tne District of Columbia an Adjutant-General 
shall be appointed to perform such duties as may 
be prescribed by the laws of such State or Ter- 
ritory and make returns to the Secretary of 
War of the strength of the organized militia 
and such other reports as may from time to 
time be required by the Secretary of War. An 
abstract of the returns and reports of these ad- 
jutant-generals shall be transmitted each year 
by the Secretary of War with his Annual Report 
to Congress. A member of the militia, disabled 
by reason of wounds or disabilities received or 
incurred in the service of the United States, 
is entitled to all the benefits of the pension laws 
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This Act marks the first time that the powers 
of Congress with respect to the militia, which 
are granted by the Constitution, have been fully 
exercised. The Act approved Jan. 21, 1903, was 
a long step in advance toward exercising these 
powers, but it failed in certain essential partic- 
ulars to create a body of organized militia 
that would be of general utility in case of 
emergency, in that the authority given to the 
President to call forth the militia was so re- 
stricted as to limit the perioa of service of the 
militia called forth to nine months and as to 
prohibit the use of the troops so called to the 
service of the United States beyond the limits 
of the United States. The Act of May 27 re- 
moves these two restrictions and makes the body 
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of the Organized Militia of the several States 
available for service during the period of the 
enlistment of the officers and men within and 
without the boundaries of the United States. It 
will not be necessary as heretofore to go through 
the formalities of newly enlisting the Organized 
Militia when called by the President. e call 
of the President itself accomplishes the transfer 
of the Organized Militia, which is called forth 
by him from its State relations to its Federal 
relations. It becomes a part of the army of 
the United States and the President becomes its 
commander-in-chief. He is also the exclusive 
judge of the existence of an emergency which 
would justify the calling forth of the Organized 
Militia. Provisions are made in the enactment 
for the mobilization, transportation, and equip- 
ment of the Organized Militia on its new foot- 
ing. 
On May 29, 1908, the Secretary of War ap- 
inted a body of five officers, consisting of 
rigadier-General Nelson H. Henry, se barca 
General of New York; Brigadier-General Oran 
Perry, Adjutant-General of Indiana; Brigadier- 
General Charles R. Boardman, Adjutant-General 
of Wisconsin; Brigadier-General James A. Drain, 
Chief of Ordnance of Washington; and Brigadier- 
General Bibb Graves, Adjutant-General of Ala- 
bama, to represent the Organized Militia of the 
United States in consultation with the Secretary 
of War respecting the condition, status, and 
needs of the whole body of the militia. This 
body met in Washington from June 15 to 17, and 
as a result of their deliberations, made certain 
recommendations to the Secretary of War in re- 
gard to equipment, ammunition, and inspection 
of the militia. 

During 1908, in addition to field mancuvres, 
participated in by both regulars and militia and 
held on a large scale at Pine Plains, N. Y., 
Chickamauga Park, Ga., Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Ind., Fort Riley, Kan., Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., 
Leon Springs, Tex., American Lake, Wash., and 
Atascadero, Col., joint army and_ militia 
coast defense exercises were held in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Delaware, Maryland, District of Co- 
lumbia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, and Alabama. An of aoa 
imate total of 45,000 officers and men of the 
Organized Militia participated in the joint ma- 
neuvre camps of the field troops, and approxi- 
mately 10,100 officers and men in the joint army 
and militia coast defense exercises. The reports 
from these maneuvres and exercises indicate 
that they were successfully conducted. The gen- 
eral scheme of the joint maneuvres of the field 
troops contemplates that they shall take place 
only in every alternate year, and that each State 
on its own initiative shall arrange to have yearly 
encampments of all the State forces within its 
own borders. 

The chief of the Division of Militia Affairs, in 
his annual report, states that it is believed from 
inquiry of adjutants-general of the States, that 
the average efficiency of the militia is progressing 
toward a higher standard from year to year. 
There is a disposition on the part of the mili- 
tary authorities of those States whose standard 
is below what may be considered the average, to 
compare means and methods with those of the 
States having the best standards. 

The table on the preceding page shows the 
strength (officers and enlisted men) of the Or- 
ganized Militia by branches of the service, as 
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shown by the special inspection made by the 
United States inspection officers during the spring 
of 1908. 


MILK. See Darryina. 


MILTON, Wruam Hartt. An American 
legislator, United States Senator (Democrat) 
from Florida. He was born in Jackson County, 
Fla., on Mar. 2, 1864, was educated in the public 
schools and at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College at Auburn, Ala., and was admitted to 
the bar in 1890. He served as city clerk of 
Marianna, Fla., from 1885 to 1893, as State legis- 
lator in 1889, and as presidential elector in 
1892. In 1894 he was appointed United States 
Surveyor-General by President Cleveland, and in 
1898 was elected Mayor of Marianna. He was 
for some years president of the board of man- 
agers of the State Reform School at Marianna. 
On Mar. 27, 1908, he was appointed United 
States Senator by Governor Broward to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of William James 
Bryan (q. v.) His term expires on Mar. 3, 1909. 


MINERALOGY. The work of Penfield and 
Stanley on the chemical constitution of the am- 
phiboles, reviewed in the YEar Book for 1907, 
brought to light the existence of fluorine and 
water as integral parts in the molecular struc- 
ture of these minerals and evidence that the 
amphiboles are essentially metasilicates. As a 
further contribution to the subject, careful 
analyses were made of five specimens of tremo- 
lite from different localities selected by reason 
of the exceptional purity exhibited by the ex- 
amples. The results of the analyses, as com- 
municated by E. T. Allen and J. K. Clement, 
show from 1,72 to 2.5 per cent. of water, which 
is in practical agreement with the previous 
work of Penfield and Stanley. The writers were 
disinclined, however, to regard the water as 
chemically combined, since it was driven off 
very gradually with rising temperatures and 
without apparent effect upon the homogeneous 
character of the mineral. They hold the opinion 
rather that the water is dissolved and that tre- 
molite is a solid solution. The effect of radium 
emanations in changing the color of minerals 
has been the subject of numerous experiments. 
By heating some minerals to high temperatures, 
K. Simon found that they lost their character- 
istic coloration, but on subjecting the stones to 
radio-activity they again assumed colors like 
the original ones. Thus, zircon after bleaching 
by heat became brown, amethyst violet, smoky 
quartz brown, and rose topaz orange red. The 
¢xperiments seemed to indicate that the colora- 
tion is due to the presence of inorganic sub- 
stances different from the minerals themselves. 
Though the coloring property inherent to these 
substances undergoes change by heating, the 
change can be reversed by radio-activity, and in 
some instances by exposure to sunlight. Several 
new minerals were described during the year. 
Natrochalcite occurs in bright emerald-green 
crystals of monoclinic habit, and is a hydrous 
sulphate of copper and sodium. It 1s found in 
old copper mines in the district of Chuquica- 
mata, Antofogasta Province, Chile. Palmierite 
is an anhydrous sulphate of lead, potassium, and 
sodium, found in the lava of the Vesuvian erup- 
tion of April, 1906. It crystallizes in hexagonal ~ 
scales. Rutherfordine is the name given to a 
yellow urany! carbonate, resembling uranochre in 
appearance, from German East Africa. The min- 
eral possesses strong radio-active properties. 
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Tarbuttite, a hydrous phosphate of zinc, forms 
colorless or faintly colored crystals, and is 
found in the Broken Hill mines of Rhodesia. 
Hulstte comes from the tin-bearing region of 
the Seward Peninsula, Alaska. It is an iron- 
magnesian borate of black color, prismatic cleav- 
age, and a hardness of 3 on the Mohs scale. 
The original occurrence is on Brooks Mt., near 
the contact of granite and limestone. Paigette, 
from the same vicinity, is a coal black lustrous 
mineral, resembling hulsite in composition, but 
with a smaller percentage of boron. See D1a- 
MONDS. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION or THE 
UnitTep States. The table of the mineral and 
metal production of the United States in 1906 
and 1907 given below has been taken from the 
annual reports for Mineral Resources of the 
United States, of the United States Geological 
Survey, published in 1908. In 1907, for the 
first time in the history of the mineral industry 
‘ of the United States, the value of the total pro- 
duction exceeded $2,000,000,000, and also it was 
somewhat in excess of that of 1906, which 
amounted to $1,904,007 ,034, the gain amounting 
to 8.68 per cent. as compared with 17.15 per 
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cent., which represented the gain for 1906 over 
1905. Iron and coal still head the list as the 
most important mineral products, and show con- 
siderable increase, but the gains were general 
in both metallic and non-metallic minerals. In 
1908 the mineral industry in common with other 
business suffered from the general depression 
and financial conditions, and as a result there 
was a considerable curtailment in the produc- 
tion. Copper and petroleum alone showed any 
marked increase, gold held its own with a small 
gain, while among manufactured products cop- 
per sulphate and zinc oxide showed an increase. 
The accompanying preliminary statistics pub- 
lished by The Engineering and Mining Journal, 
though issued subject to revision, indicate very 
closely the output of the most important pro- 
ducts for the year 1908, as compared with simi- 
lar figures for 1907. Detailed statistics of pro- 
duction and information of the progress of the 
various industries during 1908 and the years 
immediately preceding will be found under 
the following captions: ALUMINUM; ANTIMONY; 
ARSENIC; COAL; COKE; COPPER; GoLp; IRON 
AND STEEL; LEAD; MANGANESE; MERCURY; MIN- 
ERAL PRODUCTION; NICKEL; SILVER; PETROLEUM; 
PLATINUM; TIN; ZINC. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED States, 1906-1907. 
From Mineral Resources of the United States, 1907, U. S. Geological Survey. 


Product 


1906 1907 


Quantity | ~ Value Quantity Value 


Metallic. | 
Pig iron (a) spot value (D).....c..seeeee (c) long tons.. 25,307,191 $505,700,000 25,781,361 |  $529,958,000 
Silver, commercial value (d) ......-..ee.. troy ounces.. 56,517,900 38,256,400 56,514,700 | 37,299,700 
0ld. COIning WRG Ce) pes conc asrekcch cos batesb ake GGv«cs 4,565,333 94,373,800 014,827 | 90,435, 7 
Copper, value at New. York City...........se00-. pounds.. 917,805,682 177,595,888 868,996,491 | 173,799,300 
Lead (f) value at New York City ........... short tons.. | 350,153 39,917,442 365,166 | $8. 707.596 
Zine value Bt New Mork Cites cccocien ewes ntedadtesQ0udes | 199.694 24,362,668 223,745 | 26. 401.910 
Quicksilver, value at San Francisco ......... (g) flasks.. | 26,238 958,634 21,567 S28,93) 
Aluminum, value at Pittsburg................+.. pounds.. | (h) 14,910,000 | 4,262,286 | (h) 17,211,000 | 4.926 948 
Antimony (+) value at San Francisco ........ short tons.. 1,766 602,949 2 22 622,046 
Nickel (j) value at Philadelphia ................. pounds,. ae | (k) oe (k) 
LA 6 6 'ow 6 ce'th 0b sb Copan tos Cane eked he andaeeshs Cecenaves do.. (1) 35,600 (i) 33 285 
Platinum, value (crude) at New York City, troy ounces.. 1,439 45,189 | 357 | 10,589 
= | SS _ | ———— 
Total value of metallic products...........cceeceeeeeees . | $886,110,856 | | $903,.024,005 
| 
——se — = < | 
Non-Metallic (Spot Values). 
Bituminous coal (7m) oa patbaaen saucer ..-Short tons.. 342,874,867 | $381,162,115 $94 759,112 | $451,214,842 
PennsyivarniA ANtHTACIIE. «ccc ccccuscvccevseccsss long tons.. 63,645,010 131,917,694 76,432,421 163,584,056 
NMTUIERL 1 REED, oo. Soc dots and DoxeekeenietOehe taeabeecneeeel ees (Kaaweneers 46,873,932 Kc eeuepaad 52,866,535 
POCORN cules 60904084 sane 6 inkeatsdeonncaeses ae (mn) barrels.. 126,493,936 92,444,735 166,095,335 | 120,106,749 
Claw “Grogueil (O00 (sincatcccae Shree osend.ccinne tbe bebt.easbh ees Seen aceonl 161,032,722 seb.cucedes 158,942,369 
SOME bi dic rpea weaves re cae wrsncen acne senencoen (p>) barrels 51,000,445 | 55,302,277 52,230,342 | 55,903,851 
EO ines Serine rein ee ..short tons 3,198,087 2,480,653 3,084,799 2,640,512 
SMUD CL SATERE: ESTO on cS oe coke dea nachos cee neneBenedbadexscasenaed) Gheacaeenns 1,170,005 edn.0 dy oni 1,225,789 
NIRS occ och ees wes ae ene aan aS Coma Waals Meine ca wes Sakae fad. alwdal Does 5,668,346 [wenneaea’ 6,019,220 
SOME” CO) st. Pele adelhiaphss heed ess tenasssasteanereteenrapes | Saoeravaca 66,378,794 sxeaewen 71,105.80 
COranmann MM: CIOEV 6 escaiecss ca vrsend ccetesecs short tons.. 1,160 | 44,310 | 1,069 | 12,254 
Abrasive quartz and feldspar. ci. ccsccccscctcctecsse sO... 24,082 | 121,671 17,435 126,582 
Garnet for abrasive purpoOSeS.....cccccccscccsecsveves GOsava 4,650 157,000 7,068 211.685 
CSF INCOME: 255 04 o0ck aes Peateacd tee hbeaet caaatenewctener erate 8 § “tadbe aves 744,894 | 896,022 
Infusiorial earth and tripoli....................short tons 8,099 72,108 | 104,406 
DET REOTIOR. Gadd ic oa bb's .h aie odie aaa bla Veleee edo bebutles cobb ke cab 48,590 $1,741 
Ot StOnes, BIG, sedcecs chk ia tga ence Mee had eden + a2 pec ee cal 268,070 ba semeehes 264,188 
ATRETOUR. ORIG a 6s teed beans hea deo ves Seaeans ces pounds 1,474,000 | 63,460 3,502,000 163,000 
BOE: - COTA i6s554 405 530s 9-5 880006 vee ie CLUE RORY DOT 58,173 | 1,182,410 52,850 | 1,121,520 
PS PUSIEEITI®’ fhiv.cocs iw « dicldcxeee Koh 6 eae Uitivag Uiceke ie’. pounds.. 1,283,250 165,204 1,379,496 195,281 
SLES BORE ce a a eran Swan SOana a CoRR eee ha ciwadee dene short tons.. 10,796 | 244,02 49,486 287,282 
Gyp um pie YGare oa a Bsa acerw alan eke wine o dla:dis.ara de wicvcle alatale Give cick dl 1,540,585 3,837,975 | 1,751,748 49 2 4 
EACHUSE, ITS TESS ob eoaOdc ke oro reke mank shaeeaaeaeeee do. 383 7,411 | 530 11,000 
CT? | ea a re ee rT do. 19,104 7,341 14,091 8,429 
PHOSDUAIE DOCK, tensa clin ul £3 Ev edede cer akivgewaseel ong tons 2,080,957 | 8,579,437 2 265,343 | 10,653,558 
Pyri DOsxve 261,422 931,305 | 247,387 | 734,349 
Salphie aaisioapidea sauces ett eenieeccheds ses eee 294,153 5,096,678 | 293,106 | 5,142,850 
Salt pea) acd Bia alate opaie tied stem v dehivaes cass (r) barrel 28,172,380 | 6,658,350 | 29_.704,128 | 7,439,551 
SATVCOR? LOPOUE) c5.0:4.00 bee acre desc sddaascs vise eceOre: (Dk. 50,231 160,367 89,621 | 291,777 
RSOUGIE! [RUGS 4 ih s% gale 65 00 sive nie ae eens wakes Use ca BOtUntece.) alt Tei (k) (k) eswenes 
wainerar panes: CS) Uses adscasdcetaccavesne dts. short tons.. 66,083 2,161,461 | 71,973 | 2,979,158 
Zinc whit do 74,680 5,999,375 | 71,734 6,490,660 
Asbestos scigie Gh a 1,695 28,565 653 11,899 
PESO Gi 2 FSS iebals CT CRE ee ozo ew oad iambemeae es 138,059 1,290,340 223,861 2,825,489 
Bauxite 2 nels Kind nana’ Ge esas Hama hing sep waieanane se HOt CORE: 75,332 368,311 97,776 480.350 
ASMP ORMIUG (ITO ~ ONC a5.sc.acb ba-ess on ols dave 6 he oC dh ace wiles a: (: ee 107 1,800 290 5,640 
MOCGSUAC vice soos. tons 75.656 401.531 84.549 | 499 069 
Fibrous CRI oss ursics bS ied Sh nee hea short tons 61,672 557,200 67.800 | 626,000 
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Product 
Non-Metallic (Spot Values). Cont. 

ION LOTUS as oak cy did webs KORRES we ed Poa Rawk do.... 
Glass MRSIAR, 0 3 cide a0 CO be ec anae wen Si be c's Cons.d0s toeih avons GGess.2 

Gorandinte ‘CofPstallineg) <<. ccccverctcucsccac coecen pounds.. 

Graphite (amorphous)............sccccccccees short tons.. 
BEOWMCBING | Soap 66 aseh iso b vtec ae acbeaeeyeschs ee telvwea esc Wicca 

PANVIEGRERG » OVOR. 5 = os wecae5 sen cenecete: a Chard o onsate long tons.. 

PERRORMSOTOUN” OTONG 5c c cance camcean ck te e2einieniaaes G0.-s.a% 
DESH. ‘CUMBE Doo dc waco od bvebs ca.cauewd thew eneawoees ack pounds.. 
DEGER > COCR a. seta shade ces ecensca sea elreseboans short tons.. 
SASUIETML WROOTD sc occu caiess cas sca cwasowass 6rekes gallons sold.. 
DA OUANICE BOW MITCOMS ooscvcuwidasacscustnccdaudcaccn pounds.. 
PCIE, MOOG. cs a6 05:00 nc'ah Vise $0 Vlada chun cos ewan hienedte 
PREM, DRONE. £ ooo ot on sce ee bad Ch tars ds wkeua ss short tons.. 
CPURTER,. con hiwn dds dc00an 80s i054 cndbs hie ehac be he dnee sores G6:350 
MONE cs caczenc tutes wees OU Rk sede Coed e lb bvecewaaneRenetehl: 
Sand, molding, building, etc., and gravel......short tons.. 
ROMS WE PORTING. ioc isoes deanesecheecbedsieeweriar GOveds 
DUDMERA. . Sonar awa cedad kG ca chontteucuvnad ees Dae beseens Ge; <5 
RSOMsSiGA eis “WATIMONIN v0 6 ocksn kena ee die wacedsese can G6i.sa 


Total value of non-metallic mineral products..... 
Total value of metallic products..... 


Estimated value of mineral products unspecified ().. 


Een” WOGRIL. feces neha star Sc ceasidctman oustticc shicacules 


(a) Production of iron ore—1906: 47,749,728 long tons; value at mines, $100,597,106. 


1906 


Quantity 


| 
32,040 | 
1,089,430 | 


5,887,982 
16,853 
7,805 
6,921 
41,300 
1,423,100 
1,489 


48,108,580 


12,200 
66,697 


31,842,572 


58,972 
928 


weeeees | $1,017,696 178 


See 
. | $1,904,007,034 


“eee eeweee 


rica 


1907 
Quantity | Value. 

32,851 291,773 
1,187,296 1,250,067 
4,947,840 | 171,149 
26,803 | 125,821 
7,561 | 22,683 
5,604 | 63,369 
103,844 | 259,473 
1,060,182 | 349,311 
3,025 | 42,800 
52,060,520 7,331,503 
548,152 | 65,800 
owe Shs ei 735,800 
8,112 33,818 
22,977 157,094 

an ald asninte (un) 
40,664,622 13,242,002 
72,010 905,047 
1,640 890,048 

(tu) 


| $1,166,165,191 
903,024,005 
100,000 


...-. | $2,069,289,196 


1907: 51,720,619 long tons; 


value at mines, $131,996,147. Statistics for iron ore and for value of pig iron are collected by the Survey; statis- 


tics for output of pig iron are furnished by the American Iron and Steel Association. 


(5) By “‘spot’’ value is meant value at the point of production. 


(c) Long tons are tons of 2,240 avoirdupois pounds; short tons are tons of 2,000 avoirdupois pounds. 
(d) Average price per troy ounce in 1906 was 67 cents; in 1907 it was 66 cents. 


(e) Prior to 1905, coining value, $20.6718 per troy ounce; in 1906, coining value, $20,671,834; in 1906 and 1907, 


coining value, $20.671834625323. 
(f) The product from domestic ores only. 


(g) Of 76% avoirdupois pounds net; of 75 avoirdupois pounds net since June, 1904. 


(hk) Consumption in 1904, 1905, 1906, and 1907. 


(3) Includes antimony smelted from imported ores and antimony contained in hard lead. 


(7) Includes nickel in copper-nickeled alloy and in exported ore and matte. 


(k) Included under unspecified. 


(1) In 1906, 2,500 pounds of metallic tin, 55 short tons of concentrates from Alaska, and 14 short tons of con- 


centrates from North Carolina and South Carolina. 


(m) Includes brown coal and lignite, and anthracite mined elsewhere than in Pennsylvania. 1906: 36,401,217 
short tons; value at ovens, $91,608,034. 1907: 40,779,564 short tons; value at ovens, $111,539,126. 


1906: $3,245,256. 1907: $3,448,548. 


(mn) Of % gallons. 
(o) Valu 
(p) Of 380 pounds net. 


of clay mined and sold as unmanufactured clay. 


(q) Includes limestone for iron flux, but not including grindstones. 


(r) Of 280 pounds net. Value is for net product exclusive of cost of packages. 


(s) Includes metallic paint, ochre, umber, mortar, colors, sienna, ground slate, shales, sublimed blue lead, sub- 


limed white lead, and zinc lead. 


(t) Includes pearls valued at $881,000 in 1906 and at $264,500 in 1907. 


(«) Includes nitrate of soda, carbonate of soda, sulp hate of soda, and alum clays used by paper manufactur- 
ers; and molybdenum, nickel and cobalt, tantalum, titanium, uranium, and vanadium, valued together at $31,945. 


MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED STaTEs, 1907-1908. 
Preliminary Statistics. Engineering and Mining Journal, Jan. 9, 1909. 


1907 
Custom- Value 
ary Measure 
Product Quantity 
Total 
| 

Non-Metallic: 

Coal, bituminous....]| Short ton 388,222. 868| $463,654,776 

Coal, anthracite..... Short ton 86,341,832} 198,653,218 

DOGEGs cn csecccoece Long ton 52,955,070| 117,560,255 

Limestone flux...... Long ton 15,722,801 | 7,480,121 

Petroleum.........-- Barrel 164,347,930 23,260,948 
Manufactured: | 

has detesesene Short ton 36,993,622} 99,055,150 

Copper sulphate..... Pound 44,867,650 2 804.228 

Lead, sublimed white] Short ton 8.700) 1,026,600 

Zinc oxide (da)....... Short ton 85,390 7,731,100 
Metallic: 

Copper. ...esecccceees Pound 879,241,766! 181,660,142 

Gold Lt a tant veh onnbe ob Oz. fine 4.375.215!  90.435.700 

IrOn, Pig. ...-sseeeeee Long ton 25,442,013! 580,077,896 

OO” EE a or ‘Short ton 350,130} 37,288.845 

Ouicksilver........-- Flasks 20.932 | 780,506 

- ilver TET TTLT ate Oz. fine 56,514,700 | 36.919.35 

EN os oo bvact denna ce Short ton 249'612| 29°763" 


[Per unit 


.20661] 952,395,477 
°0.67 
22.80 
106.50 
ol. 29 
0.65327 
119.24 


849,569 | 


Value 
Quantity ' 
|Per unit 
| 
SS Eee 

| 
$1.20 338,688,000] $390,103,984| $1.15 
2.30 184,682,317 2.30 
2.22 61,563,100 1.80 
0.475 3,860,000 0.40 
0.75 184,734,678} 131,779,288 0.71 


53,926,887 2.376 
2,198,513 0.0487 
973,700; 107.00 
5,876,040} 90.28 


| 20.67 


,284,600| 16.95 
7,202.644| 84.00 
840,000} 42.00 
382,523 | 
9,635,112} 94.52 


0.13424 


0.52864|D. 


Changes in 
Quantity 


. 49,534,868 
6,061,832 


339,030 


6,072,801 
20,386,748 


. 14,296,622 


276,350 
400 
20,290 


73,153,711 


284,347 


9,953,327 


26,291 


932 


4,716,647 


41,877 


(a) Includes zino-lead pigment. 
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MINNESOTA. One of the North Central 
Division of the United States. Its area is 
84,682 square miles. The population according 
to a Federal census of 1908 was 2,117,022. 

MINERAL PropucTiIon. The chief mineral pro- 
duction of the State is iron ore, and of the total 
value of the iron output Minnesota contributes 
over five-sixths. In 1907, 28,969,658 long tons 
were produced, valued at $76,668,836. It is 
important compared with ‘the production of 
1906, which was 25,364,077 tons, valued at $51,- 
799,256. The production and consumption of 
iron ore in 1908 showed a very considerable de- 
crease as the result of the cutting down of 
operations due to financial conditions. The Lake 
Superior ores furnished the raw material for 
from 75 to 80 per cent. of the pig iron produc- 
tion. Tne estimated output of the Lake Su- 
perior region for 1908 was 25,927,000 tons. A 
ortion of this production (about 30 per cent.), 

owever, is to be credited to Michigan and 
Wisconsin. In addition to iron, clay products 
were produced in the State in 1907 to the 
value of $1,689,933; mineral waters, $524,- 
800; stone, $1,582,126, and other products, $1,- 
441,313. The value of the mineral products of 
the State, exclusive of iron, in 1907, was $6,- 
457 ,422. 

AGRICULTURE AND Stock Raisine. The acre- 
age, production and value of the principal farm 
crops in 1908, according to the figures of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, were 
as follows: Corn, 46,835,000 bushels, valued at 
$25,759,000, from 1,615,000 acres; spring wheat, 
68,557,000 bushels, valued at $64,444,000, from 
5,356,000 acres; oats, 59,004,000 bushels, valued 
at $25,372,000, from 2,682,000 acres; barley, 
32,500,000 bushels, valued at $15,925,000, from 
1,300,000 acres; rye, 1,628,000 bushels, valued at 
$1,026,000, from 88,000 acres; buckwheat, 91,000 
bushels, valued at $66,000, from 5,000 acres; flax- 
seed, 4,526,000 bushels, valued at $5,431,000, 
from 427,000 acres; potatoes, 11,020,000 bushels, 
valued at $6,171,000, from 145,000 acres; hay, 
1,527,000 tons, valued at $8,426,000, from 909,000 
acres. In the acreage and production of wheat 
Minnesota ranks third, being surpassed only by 
Kansas and North Dakota, while in spring 
wheat alone, it occupies first rank. The wheat 
crop increased in 1908 from the figures of 190? 
which were 67,600,000 bushels. In the produc- 
tion of barley, Minnesota occupies first place 
The crop in 1908 showed a considerable increase 
over that of 1906, which was 26,663,000 bushels. 
In the production of oats, Minnesota is sur- 
passed only by lowa and Wisconsin. There was 
a slight decrease in 1908 from the production 
of 1907, which was 61,985,000 bushels. A small 
quantity of beet sugar is produced in the State. 
‘he farm animals on Jan. 1, 1909, were esti- 
mated as follows: Horses, 752,000; mules, 9,000; 
dairy cows, 1,092,000; other cattle, 1,253,000; 
sheep, 468,000; swine, 1,153,000. Compared 
with 1900 these figures show an increase of 10 
per cent. for dairy cows and about 25 per cent. 
for other cattle. The wool clipped in 1908 was 
2,531,250 pounds, valued at $520,931. 

MANUFACTURES. Very considerable progress 
was made in manufacturing between the census 
of 1900 and that of 1905. The latter reported 
4,756 establishments classed as factories, with 
$184,903,000 capital, 69,636 wage-earners, and 
products valued at $307,858,000, these figures 
being, respectively, 16.1, 38.9, 7.9, and 37.6 per 
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cent. larger than in 1900. The value of products 
of the five leading industries were: Flour and 
grist mills, $122,059,000; lumber and _ timber 
products, $33,183,300; slaughcering and meat 
packing, $17,526,700; cheese, butter, and con- 
densed milk, $12,871,100; and printing and puo- 
lishing, $11,105,300: these values were, Trespec- 
tively, 47,1, 4.9, 124.4, 51.8 and 44.6 per cent. 
greater than those of 1900. Minnesota is pre- 
eminent in the flour milling industry. The prod- 
ucts in 1905 were 23,871,227 barrels of wheat 
flour, 132,671 barrels of rye flour, 66,018 barrels 
of corn meal, 198,217 tons of feed, and 933,525 
tons of offal. About 90 per cent. of the value of 
lumber products was credited to white pine and 
most of the remainder to Norway pine. The dairy 
products included 58,542,838 pounds of butter, 
valued at $11,549,800. Other important indus- 
tries in 1905 were: Planing mill products, rail- 
way repair-shop work, manufacture of linseed 
oil, foundries and machine shops, malt liquors, 
and boots and shoes. Values were credited to 
leading cities as follows: Minneapolis, $121,- 
593,000; St. Paul, $38,318,700; Duluth, $10, 
139,000; and Winona, $7,850,000. 

EpucATION. The report of the State Superin- 
tendent showed a total enrollment in 1908 of 
430,748 out of a total population of approxi- 
mately 600,000 (ages 5 to 18). The average 
daily attendance in 1908 was 334,600. There 
were 206 State-aided high schools, with 992 in- 
structors, and a total enrolment of 24,530. 
There were 152 graded, 340 semi-graded, 1,305 
first-class rural, and 632 second-class rural 
schools, with a total enrollment of about 252,000, 
of whom 26,500 were in graded schools. The 


‘State high schools received $1,400 each, graded 


schools $525 each, and for other classes $230, 
$105, and $40 each, respectively. Teachers in 
common schoo! districts in 1908 numbered 9,169, 
of whom 85 per cent. were women. The average 
monthly salary of men teachers was $53.30 and 
of women $40.82. Teachers in independent and 
special districts numbered 542 men and 4,719 
women, with average monthly salaries of $108.87 
and $52.93, respectively. The total number of 
teachers im 1908 was 14,430. The average 
length of term in common school districts in 
1908 was 7 months, and of independent and spe- 
cial districts, 9 months. The total enrollment 
in the five State normal schools in 1908 was 
4,114. The total expenditureg for public schools 
were $11,495,615. The permanent school fund 
was $19,709,383, and the permanent university 
fund, $1,413,817. 

FINANCE. The report of the State treasurer 
for the fiscal year ending July 31, 1907, showed 
a balance in the treasury, Aug. 1, 1906, of $1,- 
810,904. The receipts for the fiscal year 1907 
were $11,250,342 and the disbursements were 
$10,660,813, leaving a balance in the treasury, 
July 31, 1907, of $2,400,432. Of the receipts, 
$1,293,939 were from the permanent school fund, 
$1,539,481 from the general school fund, $7,- 
062,755 from the revenue fund. From the gen- 
eral university fund was received $471,867. The 
permanent school funds of the State amounted 
to $12,924,855 and the rmanent university 
fund to $1,177,714. The State debt on July 1, 
1907, amounted to $1,109,000. 

CHABITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The State Sana- 
torium for Consumptives, authorized in 1903, 
was opened in Dec., 1907, with two patients. On 
July 31, 1908, there were 55,—23 males, 3@ 
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females. A law of 1905 provided that district 
courts in counties having a population of at 
least 50,000 should have original and exclusive 
jurisdiction in special juvenile courts. These 
courts were given charge of neglected, de- 
pendent, or delinquent children under seventeen 
years of age, were authorized to appoint proba- 
‘tion officers for delinquent children, and were 
given wide discretion in disposing of all children 
included under the act in homes or private or 
public institutions. New institutions provided 
for in 1907 were detention hospitals at the 
various asylums for the insane, a hospital for 
dangerous or criminal insane at St. Peter, an 
Industrial School for Girls at Sauk Center, 
(no buildings erected yet), a hospital farm for 
inebriates, and a hospital for crippled and de- 
formed children at St. Paul. A law of 1907 
also provides for the appointment of State 
agents for the care of the insane after their 
discharge from hospitals. A statement of the 
Board of Control gave the number of inmates 
of the hospitals for the insane on July 31, 1908, 
as follows: Anoka, 416; Hastings, 424; Fergus 
Falls, 1,578; Rochester, 1,161; St. Peter, 981; 
total, 4,560, of whom 2,608 were males and 1,952 
females; the total current expense was $717,- 
771.03. The population of other institutions on 
the same date was: School for the Blind, Fari- 
bault, 93; School for Feeble-Minded, Faribault, 
1,113; School for Deaf, Faribault, 275; State 
Public School, at Owatonna, 202; State Train- 
ing School, Red Wing, 397; State Reformatory, 
St. Cloud, 318; State Prison, Stillwater, 665. 
The total current expense of all institutions, in- 
cluding insane asylums, was $1,347,089.39, ex- 
cluding the Sanatorium, which is partially sup- 
ported by patients. 

PoLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
meeting of the State Legislature in Minnesota in 
1908. On Jan. 8, Judge Sanborn, of the United 
States Circuit Court, at St. Paul, appointed A. 
B. Stickney and Charles H. F. Smith receivers 
for the Chicago Great Western Railroad. Mr. 
Stickney was president of the road. This action 
followed the inability of the company to meet 
obligations falling due in 1908, which creditors 
refused to extend. The loss through the boiler 
makers’ strike in the fall of 1907 was given as 
a partial cause of the financial troubles of the 
road. The Great Western owns in fee, without 
mortgage, lines of railroads in Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Kansas, and Missouri. On Mar. 23d, 
the United States Supreme Court handed down 
a decision declaring the Minnesota railroad law 
passed in 1907, unconstitutional. (See RaltL- 
wars.) By a decision, unanimous except for 
Justice Harlan, the court held that where such 
laws affected the rights of the railroads or 
their stockholders guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the subordinate Fed- 
eral courts had authority not only to hear the 
claims raised, but also to stay the execution of 
such laws, notwithstanding the prohibition con- 
tained in the Eleventh Amendment against the 
institution of suits against a State. In the 
Minnesota case, the controversy arose from the 
enactment, first, of the two-cent rate law and 
the excessive penalties that were provided 
against the railroads or their officers who re- 
fused to comply with its terms, $5,000 fine and 
five years’ imprisonment for each refusal to sell 
a ticket at the rate named. For a fuller dis- 
cussion of this decision, see the article RaIL- 
wars. On April 3, Chief Justice Clabaugh, of 
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the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
decided a case in favor of the Secretary of the 
Interior, the effect of which wil] be to turn over 
to the State of Minnesota several hundred thou- 
sand acres of land. The decision was in the 
case of Gus A. Beaulieu, who, acting on behalf 
of the Chippewa tribe of Indians, sought to re- 
strain the Secretary of the Interior from turning 
over the lands in question to the State. The 
Indians claimed that the lands should be sold 
and the proceeds divided among them, but the 
Secretary of the Interior decided that the lands 
should be allotted to the State under an act of 
Congress giving to it lands that were swampy 
in character. These lands are in the ceded 
Chippewa Indian Reservation in Minnesota. 
CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS. On Mar. 11, 
town and village elections were held throughout 
the State. In many places the question of liquor 
prohibition was submitted to the voters. The 
Prohibitionists were victorious in 18 towns and 
villages, and the advocates of license in 20. On 
May 17, Democratic primaries were held 
throughout the State to choose delegates to the 
State Democratic Convention on May 14, when 
delegates to the National Convention were to be 
selected. The result showed an overwhelming 
sentiment in favor of Governor John A. Johnson 
for presidential candidate. His supporters car- 
ried every district in the State and all but two 
counties. The convention, which met on May 
14, selected delegates-at-large and also delegates 
from the nine districts. Resolutions were passed 
unanimously instructing the delegates to vote 
for Governor Johnson for President as long as 
he should be a candidate. The resolution also 
declared for the support of the nominee, whether 
he were Johnson or some other candidate. The 
Republican Convention for the nomination of 
delegates to the Nationa] Convention met at 
Minneapolis on April 16. The delegates-at-large 
chosen were instructed to vote for William H. 
Taft. Resolutions were adopted praising the 
administration of President Roosevelt, and 
“especially his effort for the establishment of a 
sound financial system, the enforcement of the 
laws, and proper regulation of corporations, for 
free competition in business, for the protection 
of property rights, for the stability of govern- 
ment and for the maintenance of the highest 
standard of business integrity and civic duty.” 
The Republican State Convention to nominate 
candidates for Governor and other officers was 
held at St. Paul on June 3]. J. P. Jacobson 
was nominated Governor. On Aug. 19, the 
Democratic Convention for the nomination of a 
candidate for Governor met at St. Paul. In 
spite of his declaration previous to the conven- 
tion that it would be impossible for him to be a 
candidate for the third time, Governor John A. 
Johnson was unanimously renominated, and 
Governor Johnson accepted the nomination. The 
results of the election of Nov. 3 were a notable 
example of the effects of independent voting, 
for while Taft received a plurality over Bryan 
of over 85,000 votes (Taft, 155,416; Bryan, 
109,504; Chafin, 8658; Debs, 10,021), Governor 
John A. Johnson, the Democratic candidate, was 
reélected vy a majority of 20,000 votes (173,- 
845-153,667). The cities of St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, and Duluth gave Johnson a plurality of 
about 20,000 over his Republican opponent. 
OTHER EveNTsS. Forest fires did considerable 
damage in the State in September and October, 
especially in St. Louis, Carlton, and Itasca 
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counties, although the damage done was not 
reat as compared with that in the neighboring 
tates of Michigan and Wisconsin. On June 
22, a wind storm broke over Minneapolis and 
St. Paul and caused damage to property esti- 
mated at $1,000,000. 

STATE OFFIcERS. Governor, John A. Johnson, 
Dem.; Lieutenant-Governor, A. O. Eberhart, 
Rep.; Secretary of State, Julius A. Schmahl, 
Rep.; Auditor, S. G. Iverson, Rep.; Treasurer, 
C. C. Dinehart, Rep.; Attorney-General, Geo. T. 
Simpson, Rep.; Adjutant-General, Fred. B. Wood, 
Dem.; Superintendent of Education, J. W. Ol- 
son, Rep.; Commissioner of Insurance, J. M. 
Hartigan, Dem. 

JUDICIABY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Charles M. Start, Rep.; Associate Justices, Cal- 
vin L. Brown, Rep.; Edward A. Jaggard, Rep.; 
Charles L. Lewis, Rep.; Charles B. Elliott, 
Rep.; Clerk, C. A. Pidgeon, Rep. 

The State Legislature of 1909 is composed 
of 43 Republicans and 20 Democrats in the 
Senate; 94 Republicans, 22 Democrats, and 3 
Prohibitionists in the House. The State repre- 
sentation in Congress will be found in the article 
UniTep STATEs, under the section Congress. 


MINNESOTA, UnIversiTy or. An institu- 
tion of higher learning at Minneapolis, founded 
in 1851. In 1907-8 the attendance was 4,421, and 
in the autumn of 1908, 4,687. The distribution 
is as follows: College of science, literature and 
the arts, 1,484; engineering, 473; agriculture, 
931; law, 500; medicine, 173; dentistry, 176; 
pharmacy, 99; mines, 148; chemistry, 58; edu- 
‘cation, 32; graduate school, 107; summer school, 
1,040. A large majority of the students are 
from the State and one-third of all are women. 
In 1907, about thirty acres were added to the 
campus by act of the Legislature, and provision 
has been made for the new buildings by the col- 
lege of engineering, medicine, dentistry, and phar- 
macy. The entire income of the University is 
$692,000, of which $116,000 is from the United 
States government. The President in 1908 was 
Cyrus Northrop. He announced his resignation 
to take effect in 1909. A successor had not been 
chosen at the end of the year. 


MINOR PLANETS. See ASTRONOMY. 


MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, AmEnican. 
A society under the auspices of the Congrega- 
tional denomination, organized in 1846 to carry 
on educational and missionary work, a feature 
of the latter being industrial training among the 
eight different peoples comprised in the popula- 
tion of the United States. The association has 
its largest field in the South, where there are 
missions and schools for negroes and mountain- 
eers. Work is carried on also in Alaska, Ha- 
waii and Porto Rico, and among Indians, Chi- 
nese, and Japanese. The association has 823 
missionaries, and under its auspices are 101 
schools with 17,690 pupils, and 238 churches, 
having 14,196 members. Institutions covering 
instruction from kindergarten and primary work 
to professional training to the number of 63 are 
maintained for the negroes of the South. The 
receipts for current work for the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1908, were $387,728.81, and the ex- 
penditures were $379,695.55. The amount paid 
on the debt was $8,033.26, which reduced the debt 
balance to $46,917.92. The donations from 
churches and individuals were $183,213.10, a de- 
crease of $21,326.21 over the previous year. Do- 
nations from estates were $115,975.91, a decrease 
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of $9,422.99 over the donations of 1907. The 
official organ of the association is The American 
Missionary, issued in ten monthly numbers each 
year. The honorary secretary and editor is Rev. 
A. F. Beard, D.D.; corresponding secretaries, 
Rev. James W. Cooper, D.D., and Rev. Charles 
W. Ryder, D.D.; treasurer, H. W. Hubbard, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


MISSIONS, PRorestant Foreicn. The fol- 
lowing statistics relating to foreign missions are 
taken from the Almanac of Missions issued by: 
the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions. The leading missionary s0- 
cieties in the evangelical churches of the United 
States in 1907-8 were as follows (the com- 
municants, number of missionaries, and the total 
income are given, together with the number of 
stations maintained): American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions (Congregation- 
al): Communicants, 71,137; missionaries, 208 
men, 386 women; principal stations, 107; in- 
come, $837,999. Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, U. S. A., North: Communicants, 85.- 
487; missionaries, 398 men, 550 women; princi- 
pal stations, 148; income, $1,347,295. Presby- 
terian Board, U. S. A., South: Communicants, 
9,064; missionaries, 105 men, 111 women; prin 
cipal stations, 49; income, $323,878. United 
Presbyterian Church, North America: Communi: 
cants, 24,097; missionaries, 58 men, 116 women; 

rincipal stations, 24; income, $306,197. Re 

ormed Church in America: Communicants, 5,282; 
missionaries, 42 men, 69 women; principal sta- 
tions, 23; income, $197,468. Reformed Church 
in the United States: Communicants, 2,650; mis- 
sionaries, 22 men, 30 women; principal stations, 
5; income, $96,100. Evangelical Lutheran 
General Synod, U. S. A.: Communicants, 13,063; 
missionaries, 15 men, 24 women; principal sta- 
tions, 9; income, $74,531. American Baptist 
Missionary Union: Communicants, 143,873; mis- 
sionaries, 250 men, 365 women; principal] sta- 
tions, 117; income, $934,434. Methodist Epis- 
copal Church: Communicants (including pro- 
bationers), 235,018; missionaries, 343 men, 638 
women; principal stations, 170; income, $2,050,- 
237. Protestant Episcopal Church: Communi- 
cants, 11,170; missionaries, 119 men, 128 wo- 
men; principal stations, 87; income, $728,202. 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society: Com- 
municants, 1U,435; missionaries, 84 men, 86 wo- 
men; principal stations, 48; income, $223,669. 
The total number of communicants represent- 
ed by the foreign missions of all the evangelical 
churches in the United States was in 1907-8 
672,103. There were 1,105 principal] stations 
maintained, with 10,410 out-stations. The total 
number of men missionaries was 2,063, and wo- 
men, 3.054. There were 27,319 native laborers 
and 5,745 churches. Under instruction were 344.- 
533. The total income was $9,147,364, and the 
native contributions amounted to $1,564,981. 

Following are notes on mission work in some 
of the more important fields: In India there are 
now said to be 91 missionary organizations of 
America and Europe engaged in missionary 
work, with a total missionary force of about 
4,000. The native force far outnumbers the for- 
eign, consisting of 26,000 men and women, of 
whom 1,100 are ordained. During the year the 
church union in southern India between various 
missionary organizations, Presbyterian. London 
Missionary Society, and the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, has result- 
ed in great good. In China are nearly 4,000 
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missionaries, including physicians connected of Japanese ordained ministers and helpers, 698; 
with the Protestant foreign missions. There number of communicants, 54,352. For additional 
are 5,102 stations and out-stations. The total notes on Missions see the articles on the differ- 


number of communicants reported at the Shang- 
hai Conference in 1907 was 154,000. The latest 
statistics in regard to Protestant mission work 
in Japan give the total number of foreign mis- 
sionaries, including wives, as 886; the number 
ef organized churches, 453; number of preach- 
ing places, other than churches, 751; number 
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Division of the United States. Its total area is 
46,665 square miles. The population, according 
to a Federal estimate made in 1908, was l,- 
760,606. 

MINERAL PropucTION. The mineral products 
of the State are relatively unimportant. They 
include clay products, which were produced in 
1907 to the value of $846,529, as against a val- 
ue of the same product in 1906 of $851,080. The 
State produced in 1907 425,500 gallons of min- 
eral water, a marked increase over the produc- 
tion of 1906, which was 254,279 gallons. The 
value of the production of 1907 was $93,350, as 
compared with a value in 1906 of $52,820. 
Other mineral products are coal products, sand 
and gravel, and sand-lime brick. According to 
the figures by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, from whose reports the statistics given 
above are taken, the value of the total mineral 
production of the State in 1907 was $1,024,302, 
as compared with a value in 1906 of $954,559. 

AGRICULTURE AND STOCK RAISING. The acre- 
age, production, and value of the principal farm 
crops in 1908, according to figures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as fol- 
lows: Corn, 45,845,000 bushels, valued at $38,- 
051,000 from 2,650,000 acres; winter wheat, 
14,000 bushels, valued at $14,000 from 1,000 
acres; oats, 2,188,000 bushels, valued at $1,466,- 
051,000 from 2,650,000 acres; winter wheat, 
valued at $28,303 from 1,100 acres; potatoes, 
728,000 bushels, valued at $677,000 from 8,000 
acres; hay, 122,000 tons, valued at $1,342,000 
from 81,000 acres; tobacco, 25,000 pounds, valued 
at $6250 from 100 acres. In the production of 
cotton Mississippi ranked third in 1908, being 
surpassed by Texas and Georgia. The estimated 
crop for 1908-9 was 1,560,000 bales, which was 
about the same as the crop of 1907-8. The num- 
ber of farm animals has remained practically 
constant since 1900. The estimated value of the 
wool clip in 1908 was $139,200. 

MANUFACTURES. Manufacturing is still un- 
important, though rapid progress was made be- 
tween the censuses of 1900 and 1905. The latter 
reported 1,520 factories, with $50,256,000 capital, 


ent Protestant denominations. The following 
table, taken from the Almanac of Missions, pub- 
lished by the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, gives the number of mis- 
sionaries from different portions of the globe, the 
number of native laborers, the number of com- 
municants, and other information: 
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38,690 wage-earners, and products valued at $57,- 
451,000, these four items exceeding the corre- 
sponding ones of 1900 by 17.5, 121.3, 44.4, and 
70.4 per cent., respectively. Of the wage-earners 
2,054 were women, and 1,272 were children un- 
der 16. The leading industries in 1905 were 
lumbering, with products valued at $24,035,500, 
and the manufacture of cottonseed products, 
with products valued at $12,587,000. These val- 
ues were respectively 57.2 and 88.4 per cent. 
greater than the corresponding values in 1900. 
Yellow pine represented 70 per cent., oak 12 per 
cent., cotton-wood 4.8 per cent., cypress 4.7 per 
cent., gum 3.3 per cent., and poplar 1.4 per cent. 
ot the timber value. The cottonseed products in- 
cluded 22,329,400 gallons of oil and 224,953 tons 
of meal and cake. Other industries in 1905 were 
railway shops, turpentine and resin, cotton 
goods, planing mill products, and canning 
oysters. Meridian was credited with products 
valued at $3,267,600, Vicksburg with $1,887,924, 
and Natchez with $819,729. 

EpucATION. The last report of the State 
Superintendent of Education is for the biennium 
1906-7. Although progress made in educational 
development during the school year 1906-7 was 
not so great as could have been desired, con- 
siderable progress was made in arousing public 
school sentiment and in raising school funds by 
local assessment. There was still lacking a 
State normal school for white teachers, pro- 
vision for industrial and manual training in 
public schools, and adequate rural school super- 
intendents. The number of white schools taught 
in 1907, exclusive of separate districts, was 4,068, 
and of colored, 2,951. The number of white 
pupils enrolled was 174,782, and of colored, 
248,095. The numbers in average daily attend- 
ance were: white, 110,623, and colored, 137,536. 
The total number of white teachers employed 
was 5,068, colored 2,308. The average monthly 
salary of white teachers was $39.50, and of col- 
ored teachers $20.52. In the foregoing statistics 
there are not included the returns from 117 
separate districts for towns and cities, main- 
taining schools for at least seven months. The 
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enrollment in these districts in 1907 was 36,767 
and 22,564. 

CHARITIES AND CoRRECTIONS. The appropria- 
tions for the various State institutions for 
1908-9 were as follows: State Charity Hospital 
at Vicksburg, $25,000; the Confederate Hospital 
Annex, Vicksburg, $2,500; the Natchez Hospital, 
$20,000; for the support of the insane, $162,500; 
for the East Mississippi Insane Asylum, $77,000. 
Other appropriations were made for the Deaf 
and Dumb Institute and for the Institution for 
the Blind. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. On Jan. 21, Ed- 
mond F. Noel was inaugurated Governor of the 
State. On the same date the Legislature elected 
John Sharp Williams to the United States Sen- 
ate to succeed Senator H. D. Money. Mr. Wil- 
liams defeated James K. Vardaman in the Dem- 
ocratic primary elections held to choose nomi- 
nees for the Senate in 1907. He does not take 
his seat in the Senate until 1911. The most 
notable happening in the political nistory of the 
State in 1908 was the passage of the statutory 
prohibition bill in February. This bill becomes 
operative on Jan. 1, 1909. About 90 per cent. 
of the territory of the State was already under 
loca] option. Another significant law was that 
which prohibits counties or cities hiring out 
prisoners. Public farms must be secured for 
them to be worked on, by the county authority, 
or they must be worked on the public roads. An 
attempt made in the Legislature to pass a 
measure providing for constitutional prohibition 
was defeated in the Senate on March 1] by a 
close vote. The bill had the support of Gov. 
Noel, but in spite of this it was unable to pass. 
On Jan. 6, Judge Wood of the Chancery Court 
at Gulfport declared unconstitutional an act of 
the Legislature which penalized railroads that 
remove litigation from the State to the Federal 
courts. The case was that of the State of Mis- 
sissippi against the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad. The State sought to oust the railroad 
from the State because the road had transferred 
litigation, started in the State courts, to the 
Federal courts. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS. The Republi- 
can State Convention for the election of delegates 
to the National Convention met at Jackson 
April 29th. There was a split between the dele- 
gates favoring instructions for Senator J. B. 
Foraker and those wishing an uninstructed dele- 
gation. The Foraker adherents held a separate 
meeting and selected delegates instructed to vote 
for Senator Foraker for President. The regular 
convention chose a full set of delegates and gave 
no instructions. It was understood, however, 
that the unanimous sentiment of the delegation 
was in favor of William H. Taft for President. 
The Democratic State Convention for the election 
of delegates to the National Convention met at 
Jackson June 17. Resolutions were adopted en- 
dorsing and instructing for W. J. Bryan for 
President, and condemning the Republicans for 
extravagance in the last session of Congress. 
Mississippi is the most Democratic in sentiment 
of any of the i-tates, and the casting of ballots 
is hardly more than a matter of form. The 
majority of the votes cast for the Democratic 
candidate in the election of November 3 was, 
however, smaller than ever before. The figures 
were as follows: Bryan, 60,876; Taft, 4,505; 
Watson, 1,057; Debs, 1,048. 

OTHER EVENTS. Much damage was caused in 
the State during the year by tornadoes and wind 
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storms. On Jan. 31, a wind storm killed 5 per- 
sons, wrecked many houses, and injured much 
property at Wesson. The lumber industries, of 
which there are many in the vicinity, were great- 
ly damaged. On Feb. 14, a tornado passed over 
Jones County and other sections of the State. 
The Capitol at Jackson, in which the Legislature 
was in session, was slightly damaged. The storm 
was followed by heavy floods. On April 24, three 
tornadoes of great severity passed over the dif- 
ferent sections of the State. One crossed the 
northwest corner; another crossed the Mississip- 
pi River near Natchez, causing great destruction 
of property in that city, and the third and worst 
took a northwest course through Purvis and 
other small towns and inflicted great losses at 
Purvis and immediate vicinity; 55 were killed, 
200 wounded, and 2,000 made homeless. Congress 
made available $250,000 for the purpose of fur- 
nishing aid to those who suffered from the dis- 
aster in Mississippi and other States. The State 
suffered during the year, in common with most 
of the other Southern States, from the terrorism 
of the “night riders.” In September, bodies of 
these men undertook to stop the ginning of cot- 
ton in the southern part of the State. Notices 
were sent to the owners of gins to stop work 
under penalty of having their gins burned. The 
movement, which did not materialize, was re- 
stricted to a few counties. On March 14, eight 
persons were killed and property valued at many 
thousands of dollars was wrecked at Natchez, 
as the result of an explosion of gas in a five- 
story building, occupied by the Natchez Drug 
Company. The spread of the boll weevil in the 
southwestern part of the State induced a heavy 
migration of the negro population. 

LEGISLATION. Among the important measures 
passed at the legislative session of 1908 were the 
following: <A child labor law was enacted. (See 
CHILD LABoR.) A measure was enacted provid- 
ing that any public service corporation which 
shall remove a suit from a State to a Federal 
court shall forfeit its right to carry on inter- 
state commerce in the State. The hiring of 
county prisoners to an individual or corporation 
for any purpose was abolished. (See above.) A 
measure was enacted providing that any public 
service corporation blacklisting or refusing em- 
ployment to telegraph operators only because of 
their affiliation with a labor organization shall 
be liable to actual and exemplary damages. For 
account of the legislation against the liquor traf- 
fic, see above, also the article PRonimition. A 
live stock sanitary board was created for the 
purpose of dealing with infectious diseases of 
animals. Several important amendments were 
made to the laws relating to railroads, and 
amendments were also made to the laws govern- 
ing elections. Provision was made for the gen- 
eral enforcement of the anti-trust laws. A com- 
mission form of government for cities and towns 
was provided for, and permission was given for 
the adoption of such form by an election. 

STATE OFFICERS. Governor, E. F. Noel; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Luther Manship; Secretary of 
State, J. W. Power; Treasurer, Geo. R. Edwards; 
Auditor, E. J. Smith; Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, P. C. Powers; Attorney-General, R. V. 
Fletcher; Adjutant-General, Arthur Fridge; 
Land Commissioner, E. W. Nall—all Democrats. 

JupiciAkY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, A. 
H. Whitfield; Associate Justices, Jeff. Truly, and 
S. S. Calhoon; Clerk of the Court, George C. 
Meyers—all Democrats. 
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The State Legislature of 1909 is wholly Demo- 
cratic. The State representation in Congress 
will be founa in the article UNITED STATES, un- 
der the section Congress. 

MISSOURI. One of the Central States of 
the United States. Its area is 69,430 square 
miles. The population in 1908, according to a 
Federal estimate, was 3,448,649. 

MINERAL PRODUCTION. From the report of the 
State Bureau of Mines and Mine Inspection, the 
following figures for mineral production in 1907 
are taken: (For these figures the product and 
value of the raw material is taken, and the value 
of spelter or refined zinc or zine oxides is not 
included. Lead is covered by the ore itself, and 
not the value of the pig lead, or the other pro- 
ductions manufactured from the ore.) The zinc 
production of 1907 was 225,39644 tons, valued 
at $9,056,965. The production in 1906 was 
223,588 tons, valued at $9,115,006. Lead pro- 
duction in 1907 showed a loss as compared with 
1906, with a product of 151,291% tons, valued 
at $9,823,823, as against 160,232 tons, valued at 
$10,697,582, in 1906. The financial troubles of 
the country cut prices for both lead and zinc 
ores during 1907, which seriously affected 
values. There was a considerable increase in 
the tonnage, price per ton, and total value of 
coal in 1907 as compared with 1906. In 1907 
tnere were mined 4,355,494 tons, valued at §$7,- 
306,125, as compared with 3,889,655 tons in 
1906, valued at $6,352,913. Coal was apparently 
less affected by the depressed trade and prices 
than any other mineral mined in the State. The 
iron production in 1907 was 107,363 tons, valued 
at $220,176, as against 158,332 in 1907, valued 
at $329,073, in 1906. Barytes showed an increase 
in both tonnage and value over 1906. There 
were produced in 1907, 60,370% tons, valued at 
$292,540. The production of tripoli showed a 
slight increase over 1906, with a value of $48,- 
144. The production of copper for 1907 was 
the largest in quantity and value yet mined in 
the history of the State. The value of the prod- 
uct was $70,187. Copper, nickel, and cobalt by- 
products of some of the lead mines were mined 
largely in 1907 and gave promise of largely in- 
creased values during 1908. These ores are found 
in greater quantity than ever before in south- 
eastern Missouri. With a new and successful 
plant at Frederictown for the separation of 
these sulphide ores, decided advantages in the 
value of copper, cobalt, and nickel from the State 
may be expected. The minerals above named 
snow a value for the year 1907 of $26,823,422. 
To this may be added the clays, which, in 1907, 
were valued by the United States Geological 
Survey at $6,862,000, and in addition, marble, 
granite, building-stone, cement, and lime-rock, 
whose value brings the total of all underground 
mining for 1907 to $34,685,482, as against a 
total value in 1906 of $55,496,317, and $23,043,- 
768 in 1905. The values of the gravel, glass-sand, 
mineral waters, natural gas, petroleum, su]phur, 
and several other minerals are not included in 
the values for 1907. According to figures by the 
United States Geological Survey, the 
value of the total mineral production of the 
State in 1907 was $53,129,431, as compared with 
a value in 1906 of $55,496,317. It is estimated 
that the production of coal in the State in 1908 
decreased about 15 per cent. from the produc- 
tion in 1907. 

AGRICULTURE AND STocK RaIsinG. The acre- 
age, production and value of the principal farm 
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crops in 1908, according to figures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as 
follows: Corn, 203,634,000 bushels, valued at 
$116,071,000, from 7,542,000 acres; winter 
wheat, 22,260,000, valued at $20,702,000, from 
2,226,000 acres; oats, 13,510,000 bushels, valued 
at $6,080,000, from 700,000 acres; barley, 46,000 
bushels, valued at $29,000, from 2,000 acres; 
rye, 192,000 bushels, valued at $146,000, from 
15,000 acres; buckwheat, 20,000 bushels, valued 
at $17,000, from 1,000 acres; flaxseed, 182,000 
bushels, valuea at $187,000, from 26,000 acres; 
potatoes, 6,800,000 bushels, valued at $5,032,000, 
from 85,000 acres; hay, 4,350,000 tons, valued 
at $30,450,000, from -2,900,000 acres; tobacco, 
2,187,500 pounds, valued at $273,438, from 2,500 
acres. The cotton crop in 1908-9 was estimated 
at 54,000 bales. In the production of corn, 
Missouri is surpassed only by Illinois, Iowa, 
and Nebraska. The corn crop showed a con- 
siderable decrease in 1908 from the crop of 
1907, which was 241,025,000 bushels. There 
was also a decrease in the production of wheat, 
of which 29,212,000 bushels were produced in 
1907. The oat crop decreased in 1908 from 
14,254,000 bushels in 1907. The production of 
potatoes also showed a marked decrease, the 
crop in 1907 having been 7,134,000 bushels. The 
hay crop showed a slight increase, 4,060,000 tons 
having been produced in 1907. The numbers of 
farm animals in 1909 were as follows: Horses, 
995,000; mules, 337,000; dairy cows, 984,000; 
other cattle, 2,232,000; sheep, 997,000; swine, 
3,270,000. The State ranks second in the number 
of mules, fourth in the number of swine and 
fifth in the number of neat cattle. The wool 
clipped in 1908 was 5,712,071 pounds, valued at 
$1,306,922. 

MANUFACTURES. Comparison of the census 
of 1905 with that of 1900 shows a gain of 69.5 
per cent. in capital, 23.6 per cent. in the number 
of wage-earners, and 39 per cent. in the value of 
products. ‘these three items in 1905 were, re- 
spectively, $379,368,800, $133,167, and $439,548,- 
900. Of the wage-earners 22,769 were women 
and 4,471 were children under 16. The values 
credited to leading industries, and, in paren- 
theses, the per cent. of increase over 1900 were: 
Slaughtering and meat packing, $60,031,100 
(39.5); flour and grist mill products, $38,026.- 
142 (59.6); chewing and smoking tobacco and 
snuff, $27,836,422 (10.9); malt liquors, $24,- 
154,264 (75.3); boots and shoes, $23,493,552 


(108.8); printing and publishing, $23,015,515 
(49.9); foundry and machine shop products, 
$16,849,974 (11.8); lumber and timber prod- 


ucts, $10,903,783 (3.6); men’s clothing, $8,872,- 
800 (no change); railway repair shops, $8,720,- 
400 (32); roasting and grinding coffee and 
spices, $7,263,700 (40); carriages and wagons, 
$6,551,100 (20); and paints, $6,144,500 (42.3). 
Missouri ranked fourth in slaughtering and meat 
packing, seventh in flour milling, first in the 
manufacture of chewing and smoking tobacco, 
third in malt liquors, and fourth in boots and 
shoes. Of the total value of products St. Louis 
produced $267,307,000; Kansas City, $35,573,- 
000; St. Joseph, $11,573,700; Springfield, $5,293,- 
300; Hannibal, $4,442,000; Jefferson City, 
$3,926,600; and Joplin. $3,006,000. 

EpucaTIon. Legislation in 1901 and 1907 pro- 
viding for a State Library Commission greatly 
facilitated the establishment of school libraries 
in the State. In 1907 there were 6,657 such 
libraries, having a total of 637,530 volumes, of 
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which 418,655 were in rural schools. Laws of 
1903 and 1907 provided for State inepectors of 
high schools and rural schools. Rural school in- 
spection, under provisions of this law, has great- 
ly stimulated the elementary schools. Probably 
6,000 pupils were graduated from these schools 
and received high school entrance certificates. 
Perhaps one-half of this number were attending 
high schools in 1908. Four counties adopted coun- 
ty supervision at the election held in 1908. Twen- 
ty-four counties now have such supervision. The 
total school population for the school year end- 
ing June 30, 1908, was 934,659. The total en- 
rollment for the term 1907-8 was 708,949 white 
and 32,796 colored. The number of white teach- 
ers was 12,282 women and 4,825 men, and of 
colored 504 women and 232 men. The avera 

length of term in all schools was 145 days. The 
total expenditure for public schools in 1907 was 
$11,712,751. The money apportioned in 1908 was 
$1,564,557.57. The various permanent school 
funds aggregated $13,754,150 on July 1, 1907. 

Finance. The report of the Auditor for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1907, showed a balance in 
the treasury on Jan. 1, 1907, of $2,308,286. The 
receipts for 1907 were $5,949,193, and the dis- 
bursements were $7,310,329, leaving a balance in 
the treasury on Jan. 1, 1908, of $947,149. The 
chief receipts were from the State revenue funds, 
from the State seminary money, from the earn- 
ings of the Missouri Penitentiary, and from the 
county foreign insurance tax fund. The State 
debt on Jan. 1, 1908, amounted to $4,398,839. 
The assessed valuation of the State for 1908 was 
as follows: Real estate, $1,040,252,288; per- 
sonal property, $312,036,054; merchants and 
manufacturers, estimated, $106,000,000; railroad, 
bridge, telegraph, and telephone, $163,482,879, or 
a total of $1,621,771,213. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The principal 
charitable and correctional institutions of the 
State, with their population in 1908, were as 
follows: School for the Blind, St. Louis, 108; 
School for the Deaf, Fulton, 327; Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium, Mount Vernon, 95; Confederate 
Home, Higginsville, 300; Federal Home, St. 
James, 259; Insane Hospital, Fulton, 1,117; In- 
sane Hospital, St. Joseph, 1,407; Insane Hos- 
pital, Nevada, 1,246; Insane Hospital, Farming- 
ton, 574; City of St. Louis Insane Hospital, 628; 
Feeble Mind Colony, Marshall, 416; Girls’ In- 
dustrial School, Chillicothe, 263; Boys’ Training 
School, Booneville, 522; State Penitentiary, Jef- 
ferson City, 2,125. In 1908 the Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections visited the poorhouses of 
the State with a view to improving conditions 
therein. As a result, in many counties new and 
modern buildings have been erected. The 
charitable and penal institutions of the State 
were, in 1908, in excellent condition. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
session of the State Legislature in Missouri in 
1908. A number of important judicial decisions 
affecting recent legislation in the State were 
made during the year. On Jan. 20, the law for- 
bidding transfer of suits from State to Federal 
courts, passed by the Legislature of 1907, was 
declared to be unconstitutional. On Jan. 27, a 
decision was handed down by the Supreme Court 
declaring unconstitutional the law requiring free 
transportation for shippers of live stock. On 
Feb. 29, the State officials were enjoined from 
enforcing the law against high insurance sal- 
aries, passed in 1907. The local option law of 
the State was upheld as constitutional by a de- 
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cision rendered on March 17. The constitution- 
ality of the primary law was attacked, and on 
April 14 the courts handed down the opinion 
that the law was constitutional. The Supreme 
Court on June 6 held the eight-hour train dis- 
patchers’ law, passed in 1907, invalid. The rail- 
roads of the State won a notable victory on 
March 31, when Judge Smith McPherson, in the 
Federal Court, decided that he had full juris- 
diction over both the maximum freight rate and 
the two-cent passenger fare cases. Attorney- 
General Hadley had fought for an amendment de- 
nying the right of the Federal Court to enjoin 
him or interfere with the enforcement of the 
criminal] statute. The railroads agreed to give 
the two-cent law a test for three months, and 
asked Judge McPherson to give them that much 
time to indicate how much the law would affect 
their revenues. This decision of the court in effect 
holds that in enjoining the State officers the 
court is not enjoining the State itself; that the 
court has a perfect right to go into the question 
of whether the rates fixed by the statutes are 
remunerative. On Oct. 3, a grand jury, which 
had been investigating alleged primary and legis- 
lative frauds in St. Louis, returned an official 
report bringing indictments against 97 persons, 
of whom 69 were judges or election clerks. At 
a special election held on June 2, the proposition 
to substitute the commission form of city govern- 
ment was defeated in Kansas City by about 1,009 
votes. 

By a unanimous decision handed down by the 
Supreme Court on Dec. 23, the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana and the Republic Oil Com- 
pany of New York were forbidden ever to do 
business in the State of Missouri again, and the 
Pierce-Waters Oil Company, a Missouri corpora- 
tion, was ordered to dissolve under a condition 
which will permit the company to be reorganized. 
Each of the three companies is fined $50,000. The 
court found that the companies conspired, first, 
to regulate and fix prices to retail oil; second, 
to control and limit the trade in the refined 
products of petroleum; third, to control and 
limit and to prevent competition in the buying 
and selling of these products; fourth, to deceive 
and mislead the public into the belief that they 
were separate and distinct corporations, pursu- 
ing independently their business as legitimate 
competitors. The decision is the result of a suit 
brought by Attorney-General Hadley, later Gov- 
ernor-elect, nearly three years ago. The Attorney- 
General in his suit alleged that the Standard 
Oil Company controlled the other two companies, 
and that they were operating in violation of the 
anti-trust laws of the State. The decision against 
the Waters-Pierce Company gave that concern 
until March 1, 1909, to cut loose from the Stah- 
dard Oil Company and operate independently. 

The Legislature of Missouri in 1907 passed a 
law, known as the Civic League Act, uiring 
that all leagues, societies, or committees having 
as their purpose the investigation of the char- 
acter and qualifications of candidates or nomi- 
nees for public office should state in full on 
what facts they based their reports and give 
names and addresses of all persons furnishing 
the information. The law was aimed primarily at 
the Kansas City Civic League, but also gen- 
erally against all such organizations as sought 
to lay before the voters in a non-partisan 
and dispassionate spirit the facts concerning 
candidates. A test case was brought by the 
Secretary and President of Kansas City Civic 
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e. They contended that the law violated 
that part of the Missouri Constitution which 
provides that ‘“‘no law shall be passed impairing 
the freedom of speech, and every person shall 
be free to say, write or publish whatever he 
will on any subject, being responsible for all 
abuse of that liberty.” This contention was 
upheld by the Missouri Supreme Court. The Su- 
preme Court declared that this Act “is not con- 
fined to forbidding and punishing of the liberty 
of speech or publication, but undertakes to pun- 
ish speech or publication without any refer- 
ence to whether they fall within the legal ac- 
ceptance of blasphemy, obscenity, sedition or 
defamation.” — 

CONVENTIONS AND ELectTions. At the State 
elections held on April 7, the Democratic ticket 
was elected in Kansas City. The issue in the 
State campaign was the Public Utilities Com- 
mission, authorized by the last Legislature and 
created for the regulation of public service 
corporations. The local option election in Monroe 
county on April 7 resulted in a victory for 
license by 44 majority. This leaves 66 of the 
114 counties in the State “dry.” On Feb. 13, 
Livingston county voted in favor of local option 
by a majority of four to one. The Republican 
State Convention for the selection of delegates 
to the National Convention was held at St. 
Louis on Feb. 27. The delegates chosen were 
instructed to vote for William H. Taft for 
President. Herbert S. Hadley was endorsed as 
candidate for Governor of the State. The Dem- 
ocratic State Convention to choose delegates 
to the National Convention met at Jefferson 
City on May 20. Resolutions were unanimously 
adopted instructing the delegates chosen to sup- 
port William J. Bryan for President as a 
unit. Primary elections were held in the State 
for the first time under the new law on Aug. 4. 
The Republicans named for Governor the At- 
torney-General of the State, Herbert S. Hadley, 
who had won wide reputation from his prose- 
cution of the Standard Oil Company and other 
corporations. The Democrats, who were for- 
bidden by the State Constitution to nominate 
Governor Joseph W. Folk for the second time, 
chose as their nominee William S. Cowherd 
of Kansas City. On Feb. 23, Governor Folk 
announced his candidacy as successor to Sen- 
ator William J. Stone, whose term in the Sen- 
ate expired in 1909. The campaign for this 
nomination was very spirited. The result of 
the election on Nov. 3, which was to decide 
the Senatorship, was so close that while the 
first returns indicated that the Democrats had 
carried the State, a later count gave the Repub- 
licans a plurality of about 1000. In the Sena- 
torial primary, Senator Stone defeated Gov- 
ernor Folk by a safe plurality. The carry- 
ing of the State by the Republicans was one of 
the surprises of the campaign, as it is nor- 
mally reckoned among the Democratic States. 
The plurality of Mr. Hadley for Governor was 
over 15,000. ‘she detailed vote of the State 
and national ticket was as follows: Taft 
347,203; Bryan, 346,574; Chafin, 4198; Debs, 
15,391; Hadley, 355,932; Cowherd, 340,053. 

OTHER EvENTs. ‘lhe National Bank of Com- 
merce of Kansas City, which was obliged to 
suspend in 1907, reopened for business on Mar. 
30. 
State OFFIcERs: Governor, Herbert S. Had- 
ley; Lieutenant-Governor, in doubt; Secretary 
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of State, Cornelius Roach; Auditor, John P. 
Gordon; Treasurer, James Cowgill; Attorney- 
General, H. S. Hadley; Superintendent Public 
Schools, H. A. Gass; Adjutant-General, James 
A. DeArmond; Commissioner of Insurance, W. 
D. Vandiver—all Democrats except Hadley. 

Jupic1aRgy. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
James B. Gantt; Associate Justices: Division 
1, Henry Lamm, Walter W. Graves, Leroy B. 
Valliant; Division 2, A. M. Woodson, Govon D. 
Burgess, James D. Fox, John R. Green—all 
Democrats except Lamm. 

The State Legislature of 1909 is composed 
of 23 Democrats, and 11 Republicans in the 
Senate, 69 Democrats and 73 Republicans in 
the House. The State representation in Con- 
gress will be found in the article UNrrep STATEs, 
under the section Congress. 

MISSOURI, UNIVERSITY oF. An institution 
of higher learning at Columbia and Rolla, founded 
in 1839. In 1907-8 the attendance was 2,536, 
and in the autumn of 1908 it was 2,558, dis- 
tributed as follows; arts, 910; anplied science, 
667; summer session, 508; education, 315; law, 
260; agriculture, 222; graduate students, 137; 
medicine, 35; and journalism, 60. The Uni- 
versity has affiliation with 147 high schools 
in the State. The College of Agriculture con- 
ducts the State soil survey and issues a series 
of monthly bulletins. The entire income of the 
University is $644,000, chiefly from the State. 
The library contains 108,000 volumes. A new 
department of journalism was opened in Sept., 
1908. A new agricultural building to cost 
$100,000 is in course of erection. The Presi- 
dent is A. R. Hill. 


MITCHELL, Donatp Grant. An American 
essayist, known especially (under the pseudonym 
of “Ik Marvel’) as the author of Reveries of a 
Bachelor, died on December 15, 1908. He was 
born in Norwich, Conn., on April 12, 1822, the 
son of the jurist Stephen Mix Mitchell (who 
successfully defended the Connecticut settlers’ 
claim to the Ohio tract, called the Western Re- 
serve), was a pupil in Dr. John Hall’s Academy 
at Ellington, and graduated at Yale im 1841. 
During the next three years he lived and worked 
on a farm near Norwich, and incidentally con- 
tributed to the Albany Cultivator. Then follow- 
ed two years of residence on the Isle of Jersey, 
and about a year of travel upon the Continent, 
which gave him the material for his first volume, 
Fresh Gleanings; or a New Sheaf from the Old 
Fields of Continental Europe (1847). He then 
began to study law in New York City, but was 
compelled by his delicate health to abandon that, 
and again went to Europe. A sojourn in Paris, 
during the troubled times of 1848, gave him the 
matter for his book The Battle Summer; or 
Paris in 1848 (1849). The following year he 
published The Lorgnette ; or Studies of the Town 
by an Opera-Goer, satirical sketches; and then 
came his Reveries of a Bachelor (1850) and 
Dream Life (1852), whose graceful literary 
style, delicate imaginative quality, and gentle 
and genial philosophy made their author famous 
and beloved by readers of such literature. Less 
widely read, very likely, yet no less gracefully 
expressed, and of better literary quality, withal, 
is his writing about farming and gardening, 
especially in his two volumes My Farm at Edgqe- 
wood (1863) and Wet Days at Edgewood (1865), 
wherein we have a happy blending of the practi- 
cal knowledge of the gentleman farmer, with the 
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attitude toward agriculture of the sympathetic 
student of the best literature on that subject. 

Mr. Mitchell was United States Consul at 
Venice from 1853 to 1855, and while there col- 
lected material for a history of the Venetian 
Republic, which remained unwritten. In 1855 
he bought his country place, Edgewood, where he 
passed the remainder of his life, writing about 
farming and landscape gardening, and doing 
much skilful and effective work in the latter 
profession, as his own grounds and the City 
Park, at East Rock, New Haven, bear witness. 
Besides the volumes already mentioned, his pub- 
lications include: Fudge Doings (1855); Seven 
Stories with Basement and Attic (1864); Rural 
Studies (1867); Dr. Johns (1866), reminiscent 
of Dr. John Hall, whose school he attended at 
Ellington; About Old Story Tellers (1878) ; Dan- 
tel Tyler (1883); The Woodbridge Record 
(1883); Bound Together (1884); Out-of-Town 
Places’ (1884) ; English Lands, Letters and Kings 
(1889); and American Lands and Letters 
(1897). 

MITCHELL, SaMveL Cures. An American 
educator. He was born in Coffeeville, Miss., on 
Dec. 24, 1864. He graduated at Georgetown 
(Ky.) College in 1888. He was professor of 
history and Greek at Mississippi College during 
1889-91; of Latin at Georgetown College during 
1891-95; and of history at Richmond College 
during 1895-1908. In 1908 he became president 
of the University of South Carolina. 


MOBIUS, Kart Avaust. A German zo- 
ologist, died on Apr. 26, 1908. He was born in 
EKilenburg on Feb. 7, 1825, studied natural his- 
tory in Berlin under Ehrenberg and Johannes 
Miller, and in 1853 became assistant to Pro- 
fessor Lichtenstein, then director of the Zo- 
ological Museum in Berlin, through whose in- 
fluence he got a teaching position in Hamburg. 
In 1868 he was made professor of zodlogy at 
Kiel, where he made an especial study of marine 
animals, with results set forth in Die Fauna der 
Kieler Bucht (2 vols., 1865-73), in the prepara- 
tion of which he was assisted by H. A. Meyer. 
He also made important observations and col- 
lections in Mauritius, the Seychelles, and else- 
where. He was especially interested in the es- 
tablishment of the Kiel Zoological Gardens, 
which were completed in 1880. In 1887 he be- 
came director of the new Zoological Museum at 
Berlin, a position he retained until 1905. He 
was president of the fifth International Zo- 
ological Congress, at Berlin, in 1901. His pub- 
licationg include Die echten Perlen (1857); 
Neue Seesterne (1859); Die Auster (1877); 
Die Fische der Ostsee (1833), and Aesthetische 
Beurteilung der Sdugetiere (1900). 


MODERNISM. See Roman CATHOLIO 
CHURCH, and FRANCE and AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 
sections on History. 

MOHMANDS. See Inpi4, Htstory. 

MONTANA. One of the Northwestern Di- 
vision of the United States. Its area is 146,572 
square miles. The population. according to 
Federal estimate, was, in 1908, 323,655. 

MINERAL PropucTIon. The aggregate value of 
the mineral products of the State in 1907 was 
$60,663,511, which was a considerable decline 
from the value of the product in 1906, which 
was $74,126.567. Of this reduction in values 
the most striking was in the production of cop- 
per, which in 1907 was $44,852,758 from 224,- 
263,789 pounds, while in 1906 it was $56,877,341 
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from 294,701,252 pounds. The value of the 
silver produced decreased from $8,027,072 in 
1906 to $7,345,500 in 1907. The quantities for 
the respective years were 11,980,705 and 11,129,- 
600 fine ounces. Clay, too, showed a decreased 
production in 1907 as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. In the former year 167,987 fine 
ounces were produced, valued at $3,472,600, 
while in 1906 the production was 216,188 fine 
ounces, valued at $4,469,014. There was a small 
increase in the production of coal in 1907 over 
the amount produced in 1906. In the former 
year there were produced 3,907,082 short tons, 
valued at $2,016,857, while the production in 
1906 was 3,240,357 short tons, valued at $1,- 
829,921. Other mineral products of the State 
are lime, lead, sand and gravel, stone, and zinc. 

The metal output of the State in 1908 is not 
likely to show great increase over that of the 
preceding year, considering the unfavorable con- 
ditions at the close of 1907 and during the 
preceding three months. The largest reduction 
plant in the State, the Washoe smelter, Ana- 
conda, was closed during this time, and in June 
the smelter at Great Falls was badly damaged 
by floods in the Missouri River, which caused 
the cessation of operations during three months. 
Several small copper and lead plants were under 
construction during the year. The Director of 
the Mint estimates the gold production of the 
State in 1908 as valued at $3,322,551, against 
$3,472,600 in 1907; and the production of sil- 
ver a8 11,518,913 fine ounces, against 11,129,600 
in 1907. It is estimated that the coal produc- 
tion of the State in 1908 did not exceed 60 
per cent. of that of 1907. This decline was 
caused by the business depression and by an 
oversupply of fuel mined during the summer 
and early fall of 1907. The production of copper 
in 1908 was 255,446,447 pounds. 

AGRICULTURE AND Stock RaIsine. The acre- 
age, production, and value of the principal farm 
crops in 1908, according to figures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as fol- 
lows: Corn, 94,000 bushels, valued at $85,000 
from 4,000 acres; spring wheat, 3,703,000 bush- 
els, valued at $3,185,000 from 153,000 acres; 
oats, 10,566,000 bushels, valued at $5,177,000 
from 254,000 acres; barley, 875,000 bushels, 
valued at $534,000 from 25,000 acres; _ rye, 
40,000 bushels, valued at $27,000 from 2,000 
acres; potatoes, 2,760,000 bushels, valued at 
$1,932,000 from 20,000 acres; hay, 1,050,000 
tons, valued at $8,768,000 from 525,000 acres; 
flaxseed, 104,000 bushels, valued at $104,000 from 
9,000 acres. The oat crop in 1908 shows a de- 
crease from that of 1907, which was 11,760,000 
bushels. In the production of hay there was a 
considerable increase over the crop of 1907, 
which was 850,000 tons. Potatoes, too, showed 
an increase over the crop of 1907, which was 
2,700,000 bushels. The acreage in flax showed 
a decided decrease. In 1907 34,000 acres were 
given to this product, while the crop was 436,000 
bushels. The increase in agricultural devel- 
opment in recent years is due largely to the 
irrigation improvements carried on in the State 
by the United States Reclamation Service. (See 
IRRIGATION.) The numbers of farm animals 
on Jan. 1, 1909, were as follows: Horses, 304,- 
000; cattle, 980,000; sheep, 5,634,000; swine, 
68,000. The increase in dairy cattle has been 
large since 1900. Sheep and swine have also 
increased materially. The wool clip for 1908 was 
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32,200,000 pounds, valued at $5,911,920, giving 
the State first rank in the production of wool 
and the number of sheep. 

MANUFACTURES. ‘Ihe special census of 1905 
showed manufactured: products valued at $66,- 
415,400, as compared with $52,744,900 in 1900. 
Most of the value was represented by the smelt- 
ing and refining of copper. (See paragraph 
Mineral Production.) Other industries and the 
values of their products were: Lumber and tim- 
ber products, $3,024,674; flour and grist mill 
products, $2,003,000; malt liquors, $1,731,700; 
and railway shop works, $1,572,400. The values 
credited to leading centres were: Anaconda, 
$28,581,500; Great Falls, $13,292,000; Butte, 
$2,132,872; and Helena, 91,309,746. 

EpucaTion. In 1906, the last year for which 
statistics are available, the number of children 
in the State of school age, 6 to 21, was 72,498. 
Of these 48,744 were enrolled in the public 
schools and 34,738 were in daily attendance, 
‘while 5,000 were enrolled in private schools. 
The number of school districts in which 
some school was held was 833. ‘There were 25 
‘district high schools and 15 county high schools. 
There were in the State 228 men teachers, with 
an average salary of $87.30 per month, and 1573 
women teachers, with an average monthly salary 
of $56.07. The course of study was revised for 
1907-8, following the introduction of a new series 
of textbooks. 

Finance. The report of the State Treasurer 
for the fiscal years ending Nov. 30, 1907 and 
1908, showed a balance on hand Dec. 1, 1906, 
of $840,941. The receipts for 1907 and 1908 
were $6,343,012. The disbursements for 1907 
were $3,087,105 and for 1908 $2,691,790, leaving 
a balance on hand Nov. 30, 1908, of $564,116. 
The chief receipts were: from the General Fund, 
$1,112,299; from School Income, $454,321; from 
the Permanent School Fund, $214,385; and from 
the Capitol Building Interest and Sinking Fund, 
$152,743 for 1908. The chief expenditures in 

- 1908 were on account of the General Fund, $1,- 

022,662; Permanent School Fund, $271,420; 
School Income Fund, $463,702; and School of 
Mines Permanent Fund, $152,221. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
session of the State Legislature in 1908. On 
Feb. 1, Governor J. K. Toole announced his 
resignation from office, to take effect Apr. 1, 
on account of ill health. The sixteen-hour rail- 
way law passed by the legislative session of 
1907 was declared constitutional by the Su- 
preme Court on Feb. 25. On Jan. 3, Judge 
‘Hunt of the United States Court, declared Jo- 
seph Shannon, former member of the Legislature 
from Butte, and President of the State organ- 
jzation of the Western Federation of Miners, 
William Cutts of the Carpenters’ Union, and 
A. R. Edwards, a prominent labor leader, guilty 
of contempt of court for violating an injunction 
restraining interference with the Rocky Moun- 
tain Bell Telephone Company, by the forcible 
ejection of two non-union workmen from the 
company’s property in Butte. Judge Hunt de- 
-clared that the laws of the country were para- 
mount and must be obeved. He said that while 
he believed in the right of labor to organize, 
it must obey the orders of tne court, which 
stand as laws until reversed. The men were 
-sentenced to jail for three months each, and 
in addition, Cutts and Edwards were fined $200 
and $100 respectively. On Mar. 12, David Pratt 
of Billings, a prominent stockman and politi- 
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cian, pleaded guilty in the Federal Court to 
unlawful enclosure of the public domain and 
was sent to jail for forty-eight hours and fined 
$250. On July 4 Anaconda celebrated the 25th 
anniversary of the breaking of ground for the 
building of the city and its smelters. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELxEcTions. The Repub- 
lican State Convention for the selection of dele- 
gates to the National Convention met at Butte 
May 14. The delegates chosen were instructed 
to vote for William H. Taft for President. 
The Democratic State Convention met on July 
1, and chose delegates instructed to vote for 
William J. Bryan for President. The Repub- 
lican State Convention for the nomination of 
State officers met at Helena on September 17. 
Edward Donlan of Missoula was nominated for 
Governor. The Democratic State Convention 
met at Anaconda on Sept. 8 and nominated Ed- 
win L. Norris for Governor. The result of the 
election on Nov. 3 was very close in the State. 
William H. Taft received a plurality of about 
3,000 votes over William J. Bryan (Taft, 32,333; 
Bryan, 29,326; Debs, 5,855; Chafin, 837; Hisgen, 
443). Norris, Democrat, was elected Governor, 
but all the other State officers elected are 
Republicans. 

HER EVENTS. The resumption of the oper- 
ation of the mines and smelters in Butte and 
Anaconds, belonging to the Amalgamated Cop- 
per Company, on Mar. 1, caused great rejoicing 
in that city and in Anaconda. These plants, 
together with the various sawmills, coal mines, 
and quarries throughout the Northwest, employ 
an aggregate of 20,000 persons. In Anaconda, 
the Washoe smelters at the company employ 
3,000 men, and are the sole support of the city. 
The schedule of wages prevailing before the sus- 
pension in 1907 remains unchanged. The Iron 
Mountain drainage tunnel, one of the most re- 
markable works in engineering ever undertaken, 
was completed on Mar. 12. This tunnel had 
been under construction for more than ten years 
and is more than a mile long. On Apr. 15, 
Hauser Lake Dam in the Missouri River, 20 
miles from Helena, burst on account of floods, 
and caused a loss of more than $500,000. The 

ower generated by this dam was used by the 
Butte mines and Washoe smelters at Anaconda. 
In the early part of June floods washed away 
portions of the railroads entering Butte, and 
for a time the city was completely cut off from 
train service with the outer world. The floods 
caused a suspension in several of the large works 
of the State. Losses exceeding $1,000,000 were 
caused by forest fires, which broke out in Big 
Timber, the county seat of Sweet Grass County, 
on Mar. 13. Twenty-two persons were killed, as 
many more injured, and a passenger train and 
half a freight train crushed into splinters as 
the result of a collision on Sept. 25 on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad near Youngs Point, 
4 miles from Park City. On Nov. 3 fire de- 
stroyed the new town of Taft on the St. Paul 
Railroad, west of Missoula. This was the second 
time in a few months that this town was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

STATE OFFICEBS: Governor, Edwin L. Norris, 
Dem.; Lieutenant-Governor, William R. Allen, 
Rep.; Secretary of State, A. N. Yoder, Rep.; 
Treasurer, Elmer E. Esselstyne, Rep.; Auditor, 
H. R. Cunningham, Rep.; Attorney-General, A. 
J. Galen, Rep.; Adjutant-General (to be ap- 
poe. Superintendent of Education, W. E. 

armon, Rep. 
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JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Theo. Brantley, Rep.; Justices, Henry C. Smith, 
Rep., William L. Holloway, Rep.; Clerk, John T. 
Athey, Rep. 

The State Legislature of 1909 is composed 
of 17 Republicans and 10 Democrats in the 
Senate, 33 Republicans and 38 Democrats in 
the House. The State representation in Congress 
will be found in the article UNITED STATES, un- 
der the section Congress. 


MONTENEGRO. An independent princi- 
pality of the Balkan peninsula. Area, 3,506 
square miles; population, about 250,000. About 
20,000 Montenegrins live in adjacent countries. 
Greek-Orthodox number 223,500; Roman Cath- 
olics, 12,500; Mohammedans, 14,000. Cetinje, the 
capital, has 4,500 inhabitants; Podgoritza, 
10,000; Dulcigno, 5,100; Niksic, 3,900; Antivari, 
2,300. Education is free and compulsory. Ele- 
mentary schools are supported by the govern- 
ment. At Cetinje there is a theological sem- 
inary, a boys’ gymnasium, and a girls’ gym- 
nasium supported by the Empress of Russia. 
Land is held either in domestic communism or 
in small private freeholds. Agriculture and 
grazing are the principal occupations. A large 
part of the country is uncultivable. Maize, bar- 
ley, buckwheat, oats, potatoes, wine, olives, and 
tobacco are cultivated. The manufacture, sale, 
and export of tobacco have, since 1903, been 
the monopoly of an Italian syndicate—the privi- 
lege having been granted for 25 years. Imports 
and exports in 1906 amounted to 5,203,700 and 
1,705,000 kronen respectively (.1 krone = 20.3 
cents). The trade is mainly with Austria, im- 
ports from which were 3,582,500 kronen, and ex- 
ports to which, 1,700,000 kronen. Turkey comes 
next, with 1,410,700 and 162,500 kronen respec- 
tively. There are good carriage roads. The 
first railway, 100 miles long, is being construct- 
ed from the port of Antivari to Niksie, in order 
to reach the iron mines which are being opened. 
There are 528 miles of telegraph line. 

A Constitution was granted by Prince Nich- 
olas I., who has reigned since 1860, on Dec. 19, 
1905. The unicameral National Assembly con- 
sists of 74 members, of whom 62 are elected by 
universal suffrage, and 12 are members ez officio. 
The latter include the Greek-Orthodox Metro- 
politan, the Roman Catholic Archbishop, the 
Mohammedan Mufti, six high State officials, and 
three generals appointed by the Prince. The 
ports are closed to the ships of war of all na- 
tions. The administration of the maritime and 
sanitary police on the coast is in the hands of 
Austria. The budget for 1907 estimated the 
revenue and expenditure, respectively, at 2,980,- 
- 000 and 2,888,893 kronen. The public debt 
stood in 1907 at 1,657,192 kronen. 

The army consists of a tribal or patriarchal 
militia, to which each household contributes a 
man. There are 2 battalions of infantry and 
2 battalions of artillery maintained for in- 
struction purposes, about 2800 men passing 
through the three infantry and two artillery 
courses each year. The only additional training 
they receive is that given in the 10 annual vil- 
lage musters for rifle practice. Mohammedans 
have a separate organization and would probably 
refuse to fight other Mohammedans. There are 
58 battalions of infantry and 12 batteries of 
artillery, nominally organized into 11 brigades. 
There is no cavalry. The total fighting strength 
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is between 50,000 and 60,000 men, of which 
probably one-half could be put into the field. 

History. By an edict of Nov., 1905, a par- 
liamentary government was instituted through 
the creation of a Skupschtina to _ consist 
of 76 members—56 elected by the military 
districts, 6 by the principal towns, and 14 ez 
officio. In April, 1907, a transition Ministry 
was appointed under M. Tomanovich, for the 
purpose of arranging a coalition between the 
parties, whose struggle had brought the pre- 
ceding Ministries quickly to an end. The Skup 
schtina was dissolved in June, 1907, and the 
elections of Oct. 31 rendered the Skupschtina 
entirely Conservative in character. In Decem- 
ber it was reported that a plot had been formed 
against the government with the design of killing 
members of the royal family and of the Cabinet. 
It was laid at the door of the National Demo- 
cratic Party, Premier Tomanovich charging them 
directly with the crime. The trial for treason 
was begun at Cetinje on May 25th, and some 
sensational testimony was brought out, a Bos- 
nian journalist having testified that the Crown 
Prince had been concerned in the manufacture 
of bombs which were to be used against Prince 
Nicholas. Sentence was rendered on June 27th. 
Six of the persons were condemned to death, 
3 to imprisonment for life, 27, among whom 
were 5 ex-Ministers, to from 6 to 20 years’ 
imprisonment, 13 to from 2 to 10 years’ deten- 
tion, and 2 were discharged. 

The paramount interest of the year centred in 
the course pursued by Montenegro after Aus- 
tria’s announcement of her annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Immediately on the _ publi- 
eation of that announcement, Prince Nicholas, 
in a public manifesto, expressed his grief at 
the annexation, and declared that since the 
Treaty of Berlin had been so grossly violated 
Montenegro was no longer bound by the re- 


‘strictions which the treaty imposed on_ her 


liberty of action. For an account of subsequent 
events and their relation to general European 
affairs, see the article BALKAN QUESTION. 


MONTSERRAT. An island of the West 
Indies, one of the Leeward Islands (q. v.), of 
which it constitutes a Presidency. Area, 32 
square miles; population (1906), 12,215. The 
lime and other fruit trees are largely grown 
‘here is a flourisning fruit and vegetable pre- 
serving industry. The imports in 1907-8 
amounted to £32,756; the exports, £35,183, in- 
cluding 365,000 pounds of sea island cotton, 
valued at £27,850. The revenue in 1907-8 was 
£10,233; the expenditure, £8,016; and the pub- 
lic debt, £11,100. The Commissioner in 1908 
was Lieut-Col. W. B. Davidson-Houston. 


MORAVIANS, called also the UNITED 
BRETHREN (Unitas Fratrum) and the Moravian 
CuurcH. An evangelical denomination which 
had its beginning in Bohemia and Moravia 
among followers of John Huss. It was es- 
tablished in America in 1875, in Georgia, where 
a colony of Moravians had settled, but five 
years afterward removed to Pennsylvania, where 
they built the towns of Bethlehem and Naz- 
areth. The Moravians had in 1908 a total num- 
ber of 17,820 communicants, of which the Amerl- 
can Moravian Church North included 13,986 
and the American Moravian Church South 
3,834. There were 119 churches and 139 min- 
isters. In the Northern Province there are 41 
Missionary societies, with a membership of 
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2956. an the Sunday schools of the church there 
were in 1908 14,115 scholars and 1524 officers 
and teachers. Funds are maintained for re- 
tired ministers and widows of ministers. The 
Church sustains missions in Africa, Alaska, 
Canada and Bohemia. A Home for Lepers is 
supported in Jerusalem. Among the educa- 
tional institutions under the auspices of the 
Moravians are the Moravian College and Theo- 
logical Seminary at Bethlehem, Pa., Moravian 
Parochial School for Boys, the Moravian Sem- 
inary for Girls, both at Bethlehem, Pa.; Linden 
Hall Seminary for Girls at Lititz, Pa.; and 
Nazareth Hall for Boys at Nazareth, Pa. The 
official organ of the Church is The Moravian, 
published at Bethlehem, Pa. The Provincial 
Synod of the American Moravian Church North 
was held at Lititz, Pa., in September, 1908. 
The next Synod of this branch will be held in 
1913. The General Synod of the Church through- 
out the world will be held at Herrnhut, Sax- 
ony, Germany, in June, 1909. 


MOROCCO. An independent country of north- 
west Africa. Area, 234,000 square miles; 
population, about 8,000,000, including 4,000,000 
Berbers, 3,600,000 Arabs and Moors, from 150,- 
000 tao 300,000 Jews, and 250,000 negroes and 
mixed. The capitals are Fez, 140,000 inhabi- 
tants; Morocco, 50,000; and Mequinez, 25,000. 
Tangier, the principal port, has about 25,000 
inhabitants; Casablanca, 30,000; Rabat, 30,000; 
Mogador, 22,000; Safi, 10,000; Mazagan, 10,- 
000; Laraiche, 10,000. 

PRODUCTION, COMMERCE, ETC. Agriculture 
and stock-raising are the principal industries. 
The native manufactures include leather, pot- 
tery, textiles and carpets, copper and brass 
goods, silver filigree, etc. There are no reliable 
and complete statistics of foreign commerce. 
According to the French Creditors’ Commis- 
sion the total oversea imports and exports in 
1907 amounted to about $8,430,000 and §$6,- 
400,000 respectively, while according to an- 
other statement the total foreign trade of Casa- 
blanca, Rabat, Mazagan, Safi, and Mogador 
alone amounted to nearly $12,390,000. For 
1906 the total value of imports was given as 
$14,200,000, and of exports, $18,276,000. The 
principal articles of imports are tea, rice, wines, 
beer and spirits, coffee, silk goods, woollens, 
paraffin candles, wood and iron manufactures, 
and petroleum. The prinicpal exports are wool, 
sheepskins, goatskins, cattle, wax, eggs, almonds, 
and rubber. There are no railways. The Brit- 
ish, French, German, and Spanish governments 
maintain post offices of their own at the ports. 
Tne district of Casablanca is now occupied by 
tne French. The immediate effect of the bom- 
bardment and pillage of Casablanca in Aug., 
1907, was the destruction of the native shops 
and stores and of the vast Arab hut quarter 
to the west of the town. But in a few months 
new shops, hotels, cafés, and restaurants had 
sprung up. The Efropean population, which 
had previously numbered about 700, had reached 
by the middle of 1908 nearly 2,700, not includ- 
ing the troops. The holders of the new shops 
are mostly Frenchmen and Spaniards. One 
speedy result of the foreign occupation was the 
improvement of the roads—first those in the 
town, then the country roads. The lighting 
and sanitary condition of the streets have great- 
ly improved, funds to meet the initial expense 
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having been obtained from the sale of unclaimed 
loot dropped by the Arabs in their flight. 

GOVERNMENT, ETO. The present Sultan is Mulai 
Hafid, who rose against his brother Mulai Abd- 
el-Aziz in 1907 and was recognized by the Powers 
in 1908. Persons under the protection of foreign 
consuls are exempted from the jurisdiction of 
native judges. The revenue derived from cus- 
toms is about $2,000,000 a year. Internal taxes 
are collected without any system, each tax- 
gatherer having to deliver a certain sum, 1r- 
respective of the amount collected. The amount 
of the public debt is not known. A French 
loan of 62,000,000 francs in 1904 is secured by 
the customs. The army consists of about 3000 
slave soldiers and about the same number of 
negro cavalry, -constituting a sort of guard for 
the Sultan and quartered at his capitol wher- 
ever it may be located. There is also the 
mounted police force of 8000 to 10,000, and a 
few unorganized batteries of artillery number- 
ing about 800 men. In addition to this, irregu- 
lar cavalry and infantry could be mobilized 
during a war to the number of 40,000. 

HISTorY. : 

RéfsuM&. At the conference of the Powers at 
Algeciras Jan. 16 to April 7, 1906, Franceand Spain 
were commissioned to maintain order on the Moroc- 
can coast. The two mandatory Powers were 
strictly limited in their authority. The Con- 
ference recognized the sovereignty of the Sultan 
and left his territory intact. Freedom of com- 
merce on equal terms to ‘foreign nations was 
guaranteed. Order in the eight Moroccan ports 
was to be maintained by a police force under 
French and Spanish officers, but recruited from 
the Moors and subject to the Sultan’s authority. 
Certain reforms were demanded of the Moroccan 
government by the Powers. The organization of 
the police force was delayed by the prevalent 
internal anarchy, and meanwhile events occurred 
which called for the active interference of France 
and Spain (1907). In the first place a French 
pioneer, Dr. Mauchamp, was murdered by the 
natives at Marakesh. The French troops there- 
upon seized and occupied the town of Ujda, near 
the Algerian border, and declared their intention 
to remain there until guarantees of security were 
given. In holding Ujda France was within her 
rights, the power to protect her Algerian fron- 
tier having been conceded to her by treaties of 
long standing. A more serious event occurred 
in July, 1907, when, in accordance with the 
agreed programme for reform, the French began 
to assume control] of the customs of the ports. 
The outbreak occurred at Casablanca on the At- 
lantic coast, where the appearance of the new 
customs officers angered the tribesmen, who on 
July 30 attacked a number of European la- 
borers in the quarries, killing them and 
mutilating and burning their bodies. The 
tribesmen then raided the town and, after attack- 
ing the few European residents, retired with 
much plunder. French and Spanish warships 
were immediately ordered to Casablanca. Forces 
were landed on Aug. 4, 1907, and were fired upon 
by the tribesmen. A bombardment of the town 
followed. On Aug. 7 an expeditionary force of 
French and Spanish under Gen. Drude occupied 
Casablanca. Conflicts with the tribesmen took 
place on Aug. 28 and Sept. 2, 1907. The enemy 
were repulsed by the machine guns and the fire 
of the warships. In September terms of peace 
were submitted, and some of the tribesmen accept- 
ed them. A state of war still existed at the close 
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of the year, and the outcome was undetermined. 
Meanwhile matters had been complicated by the 
appearance of a rival Sultan in the field, in the 
person of Mulai Hafid, a brother of Sultan 
Abd-el-Aziz. Mulai Hafid gained early a large 
following, and in certain parts of the country 
Was accepted as Sultan. In the autumn Abd-el- 
Aziz removed his court from the capital, Fez, the 
most fanatical of the Moslem cities, to Rabat. 
He had asked a loan from France, but it had 
not been granted. General Drude, whose course 
seemed lacking in energy, was replaced by Gen- 
eral d’Amade, who began an aggressive cam- 
paign against the tribesmen. Such was the sit- 
uation at the beginning of 1908. 

THE EVENTS OF THE F1RST THREE MONTHS. On 
Jan. 11, 1908, Mulai Hafid was proclaimed Sultan 
at Fez, in place of his brother, who was deposed 
by the Ulema, or religious authorities. This 
event occurred almost simultaneously with the 
beginning of a more active military policy by 
the French. Gen. d’Amade sent out flying 
columns from Casablanca, and sought to extend 
his authority over the entire surrounding prov- 
ince of Chaouiya. A disaffected Sheik brought 
about a coup d’état at Fez which led to the 
deposition of Abd-el-Aziz, whose hold on the peo- 
ple had been weakened by his supposed sub- 
servience to the Christians. He had some months 
before sent a letter to the Ulema asking whether 
a Moslem ruler might, if he could not enforce 
the obedience of his own subjects, call to his as- 
‘sistance a Christian Power. This, in connection 
with the advance of the French, was said to have 
contributed to his deposition. 

The forward movement of Gen. d’Amade con- 
tinued during February; but success was diffi- 
cult, owing to the comparatively small forces at 
his disposal and to his policy of dividing it into 
detachments. The tribesmen, however, were se- 
verely punished in these encounters. In the en- 
gagements of Feb. 17-18 around Abdul Kerim 
the French loss was considerable—57 killed, of 
whom 6 were officers, and 217 wounded—and 
some alarm was expressed by the French news- 
papers lest the French force was too small to 
cope with the tribesmen. The army was re- 
enforced, but not heavily. On March 8 an en- 
gagement at M’Karto resulted in the routing of 
the Moors with severe loss. In March several 
tribes submitted. Gen. Lyautey, commander-in- 
chief in Algeria, was sent with M. Regnault, the 
minister to Morocco, on a mission of inspection. 
He left Casablanca on March 25 for the kasbah 
of Mediouna, and found that fertile region al- 
most entirely deserted by its inhabitants. The 
chiefs there submitted and the tribesmen accept- 
ed a regular administration. On the next day 
he advanced to Bu Reshid, where the pacification 
became complete. The Moors were said to have 
been surprised by the clemency of the French in- 
vaders, being used to the ravages of the sherifian 
troops, even in their own country, and their chief 
fear seemed to be the restoration of the old 
régime. Meanwhile the French force had been 
considerably reénforced. When Gen. d’Amade 
took command they numbered 8400; at the end 
of February they had increased to 10,000, and 
afterwards additional troops were sent, making 
a contingent of about 4000. Thus the total 
strength was about 14,000, with 16 field guns, 
6 mountain guns, and 20 mitrailleuses. Down 
to March 8, counting the casualties of the opera- 
tions on the Algerian frontier, there were 99 
killed, including 9 officers; 311 wounded, includ- 
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ing 12 officers; on the fleet 1 officer and 13 men 
were killed and nearly an equal number wound- 
ed. The French government had asked of the 
Chamber 16,121,425 frances for the war, but this 
did not cover the full cost to that time, which 
was estimated at 20,000,000 francs. 

During March the region of the Madraka was 
occupied and practically reduced. While the 
French forces were still engaged there, it was 
learned early in April that a part of Mulai 
Hafid’s army was advancing toward Scttat, and 
that some of the troops of the Chaouiya terri- 
tory were showing signs of revolt. Leaving 3000 
men among the Madraka, Gen. d’Amade marched 
with the remainder, about 4000, upon Scttat, 
and prevented the rising of the tribes. At that 
time the region of the French occupation was 
comprised within a curved line at about 50 miles 
from Casablanca, including as its main points 
Scttat, Madraka, Fedala, and Bu Zenika. On 
April 16 the French camp at Menabba was sud- 
denly attacked by a large body of the tribesmen 
who had marched overnight and driven in the 
outposts. The attack was so sudden that the 
French were obliged to fight hand to hand, and 
they were meanwhile harassed by the fire from 
a neighboring height. A company of the For- 
eign Legion, however, scaled the height and dis- 
lodged the Moors, who thereupon retreated, pur- 
sued by the French. The latter sustained con- 
siderable loss, 33 killed, including 1 officer, and 
90 wounded, including 8 officers. ‘Lhe news 
caused some alarm in France, and occasioned in 
the press adverse comments on the French mili- 
tary tactics which had not prevented this sur- 
prise and which had not attacked the enemy 
first, although they were known to be in the 
neighborhood. In May there was further fight- 
ing against the Madraka, and the tribesmen were 
driven in the direction of Gaer, the French loss 
being slight. Severe fighting took place on the 
Aigerian border. In an e ement between the 
Moors and the command of Gen. Vigy in south- 
ern Oran, May 12-13, the French lost 13 killed, 
including 3 officers, and 65 wounded, including 7 
officers. 

Meanwhile General Lyautey had returned from 
his tour of inspection and been relieved from 
his duties. The government, however, which 
was sharply criticised in some quarters for de- 
priving him of his authority and for having in- 
terfered with him in the performance of his task, 
soon placed him in charge of southern Oran with 
enlarged powers. Meanwhile it was apparent 
that the strength of Mulai Hafid was increasing, 
and that soon the greater part of the country 
would declare for him. But little aid had been 
rendered by the French to Abd-el-Aziz, and their 
presence was even a source of weakness to him 
by compromising him in the eyes of the natives. 
While marching from Rabat toward Fez in May, 
his army was surrounded by hostile tribes in the 
territory of the Beni-Hassan, and the communi- 
cations being cut off, a large part of it deserted 
and the remainder went back toward Rabat. 
Mulai Hafid meanwhile had sent a mission to 
Europe to ask for recognition. The embassy was 
informed by the Berlin Foreign Office that the 
German government could not treat with an au- 
thority not recognized by internationa] law. An 
unofficial representation, however, was accorded 
to it. The Foreign Office declared that it would 
at once consider whether there was any occasion 
to communicate with the French  govern- 
ment on the question of recognition. There 
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was some adverse comment in the French 
press on the fact that the German government 
had extended this measure of courtesy to the 
embassy. On June 7, Mulai Hafid entered the 
holy city at Fez, and immediately gave evidence 
of his national spirit by destroying the motley 
collection of automobiles, bicycles, printing 
presses, and other European contrivances, with 
which Abd-el-Aziz was wont to amuse’ himself. 
He also showed signs of a vigorous and arbitrary 
policy by promptly setting aside the agitator who 
had proclaimed the downfall of Abd-el-Aziz, and 
by restoring the tax which the previous Sultan 
had given up. The French policy was apparently 
confined to the protection of the South Algerian 
frontier and of the coast towns where European 
residents might be in danger, to retaining their 
grasp on the region around Casablanca, to the 
organization of the international] police force, 
and to the observance of strict neutrality between 
the rival sultans. 

UVERTHROW OF ABD-EL-AzIz. In spite of these 
successes of Mulai Hafid, his rival was not yet 
finally overthrown, but that result was achieved 
in August. On July 12 Abd-el-Aziz started from 
Rabat toward Marakesh, with the design of ex- 
tending his authority over the south, where it 
was said that the tribesmen were turning against 
his rival, to whom at first they had submitted. 
His advance wag retarded by the French, who 
forbade him to cross the territory occupied by 
their troops. On Aug. 21, while in the neighbor- 
hood of Marakesh, his army was completely dis- 
persed, not by the enemy, but owing to the 
treachery of his soldiers, who took advantage of 
a skirmish to throw the lines into disorder and 
scatter the entire force. The camp was plun- 
dered and the soldiers scattered in all directions. 
The Sultan with only a handful of men succeed- 
ed with great difficulty in escaping, and fled for 
protection to the French at Scttat. 

Meanwhile Mulai Hafid had been proclaimed 
at Tangier. The German government sent a note 
to the Powers advising his immediate recogni- 
tion, a course which provoked much adverse 
comment in France, who insisted that the rec- 
ognition should not be accorded until the Powers 
had received guarantees that the Act of Algeciras 
would be regarded and certain other conditions 
observed. (See FRANCE, paragraphs on History.q 
Another difficulty arose with Germany over the 
seizure by French officers of three German de- 
serters from the Foreign Legion in Casablanca in 
November. On receiving the German protest the 
French government offered to refer the matter 
to arbitration, but Germany required first an ex- 
pression of apology. It was refused by France, 
who offered, however, a simultaneous apology 
by both nations, and this compromise was ac- 
cepted by Germany. See FRANCE and GER- 
MANY, paragraphs on History. 

France and Spain having signified to the 
Powers what the necessary conditions of recog- 
nition were, Germany consented, and there was 
no further trouble over the affair during the 
year. On Dec. 5 Mulai Hafid announced his 
agreement to the conditions which France and 
Spain imposed, in accordance with the principles 
laid down at Algeciras. Among these conditions 
was the full responsibility for the public debts 
left by the previous Sultan. This laid a heavy 
burden on the new ruler, for the Maghzen’s debts 
were estimated at $30,000,000, to say nothing of 
some outside claims, and apparently the only un- 
pledged assets were the remainder of the customs 
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dues. At the close of the year the deposed ruler 
was living quietly at Tangier, apparently rec- 
onciled to his fate. In September and October 
many French officers were withdrawn. 

OTHER EvenTs. In May the mixed interna- 
tional police force for which the Act of Algeciras 
had provided, but which had been organized very 
slowly, began its duties at Tangier. A noteworthy 
event of the year was the final surrender of Kaid 
Sir Harry MacLean, by Raisuli, who, it wiil be 
remembered, had seized him in July, 1907, and 
held him for ransom. In spite of the efforts of 
the British government, Raisuli refused to let 
him go, but on Feb. 6 released him in exchange 
for prisoners, and for the payment of £20,000, of 
which £5000 was to be given him at once, and 
the remainder after three years, on condition of 
good behavior. Raisuli and twenty-eight of his 
relatives became protected British subjects. 

MORSE, CHARLES W. See BANKS AND BANE- 
ING. 

MOTOR BOATS. See YACHTING. 

MOTOR CARS. See AUTOMOBILES. 


MOULTON, Lovise CHANDLER. An Ameri- 
can author, died on Aug. 10, 1908. She was 
born at Pomfret, Conn., on April 10, 1835. Her 
first volume of stories, This, That, and the 
Other, published in 1853, was immensely suc- 
cessful. Sne married William Moulton, a Boston 
publisher, in 1854. From 1870 to 1876 she 
was Boston literary correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, and from 1887 to 1892 she 
contributed a weekly literary letter to the 


Boston Sunday Herald. She is especially cele- 


brated as a writer of stories for children. Her 
most notable books include: Bed-Time Stories 
(1873); Some Women’s Hearts (1874; new ed. 
1888); Swallow Flights (1878; reprinted 
1892); Random Rambles (1881); In the Gar- 
den of Dreams (1896); In Childhood’s Coun- 
try (1896); and At the Wind’s Will (1899). 

MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE. An in- 
stitution of higher education for women, at 
South Hadley, Mass. founded in 1837. In the 
autumn of 1908 the attendance was 747. The 
faculty numbers 89. The 71st anniversary of 
the founding of the college was celebrated in 
Nov., 1908. A music building containing a 
concert hall, a library, and teaching and prac- 
tice rooms is in process of erection, and was to 
be ready for use early in 1909. A president’s 
house was also being built. The equipment in- 
cludes seven buildings for instruction and eight 
for residence buildings. The endowment is 
£201,000 and the income in 1908, $226,992.58. 
There are 39,300 volumes in the library. The 
President is Mary E. Woolley. 

MOUNT WILSON SOLAR OBSERVA- 
TORY. See ASTRONOMY. 

MOZAMBIQUE. See PORTUGUESE 
AFRICA. 


East 


MULAI HAFID. See Harm, Mutal, and 
Mokocco. 

MULES. See Stock RAISING. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. The con- 


ditions and tendencies in municipal] affairs prev- 
alent in 1907 continued in 1908. Particularly 
was this true of government by small commis- 
sions, as installed in Galveston, Tex., and Des 
Moines, Ia., in place of the large city council 
still commonly found. The movement for better 
municipal accounting and for the publication 
of comparable municipal statistics also gained 
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much new ground in 1908. Both direct legis- 
lation and the direct primary system progressed 
during the year. 

GOVERNMENT BY COMMISSION. The unusual 
conditions brought about by the Galveston Flood 
were said to have given rise to municipal gov- 
ernment by commission in that city, where five 
men administer the offices of the city. It 
might well have been noted that a precedent 
had been established years before in the crea- 
tion of a commission of three to administer 
the affairs of Washington and the District of 
Columbia. The satisfactory results achieved 
by this District Commission may have encour- 
aged the people of Galveston, Tex., to adopt the 
commission plan in their dilemna and the suc- 
eess of the plan at both Washington and Gal- 
veston has furthered its adoption in many other 
places. A half dozen or more other Texas 
cities, including San Antonio, Ft. Worth and 
Houston, in 1908 had commission governments, 
as had also Des Moines and Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Leavenworth, Kansas, Lewiston, Idaho, 
and Haverhill and Gloucester, Mass. South 
Dakota in 1907 authorized all its cities to 
adopt the commission plan, and at the same 
time that State made possible the initiative 
and referendum, with only five per cent. of 
tne voters required on the petitions for a pop- 
ular vote on any desired subject. 

MUNICIPAL Experts. The need for experts 
in the conduct of municipal affairs had been 
recognized to some extent for many years. 
At first this recognition was confined to the 
legal and engineering fields, and even there was 
applied chiefly in emergency work, like the con- 
struction of water-works, the framing of a char- 
ter, or the conduct of a case in court. Of 
late, the services of the expert have been 
extended to almost every branch of the munici- 
pal service, and to operation as well as to con- 
structional work. But much remains to be 
done before it becomes generally recognized 
that expert supervision is required for the 
proper maintenance and efficient daily opera- 
tion of a water or sewage filter, a refuse de- 
structor or burner, an electric light plant or 
the accounting system of a city. Prof. A. Law- 
rence Lowell, of Harvard University, discussed 
municipal experts before the 1908 convention 
of the National Municipal League. He urged 
that non-professiona] representatives of the 
municipal public ought to direct the experts, 
and defined the relation of the two as follows: 
“The expert is expected to make his public work 
his career. He should devote his whole time 
to it, receive a liberal salary and be protected 
from removal except for cause. The non-pro- 
fessional is not to manage his department but 
to see that it is properly managed. He ought 
not to be expected to give a great deal of time 
to it, ought to be paid nothing or a much 
lower salary than the expert, and ought to give 
an account of his stewardship by coming up 
for reappointment or election at fixed inter- 
vals.” 

In line with the expert idea, although of a 
non-official or extra-official character, was the 
Bureau of Municipal Research, of New York 
City. During 1908 and previously, this Bureau 
was an efficient measurer and, in a wholly 
volunteer manner, had assisted in a number of 
important investigations of city departments, 
and was instrumental in starting much-needed 
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reforms in both the accounting and _ budget- 
making systems of New York City. Assistance 
from the Bureau was asked by a number of 
cities. The desirability of making the Bureau 
permanent by substituting an endowment fund 
for the present short-term subscription method 
of support was urged during the year. 

UNrirorM ACCOUNTS AND REPORTS. Ohio, New 
York and Jowa have provided a law for uni- 
form financial municipal reports, and also for 
the compilation and publication of these sta- 
tistics by a State official. In Ohio, the law 
required uniform accounts, established and 
audited by a State department. Massachusetts 
has provided for the collection and publication 
of municipal financial statistics by the State. 
The cities and towns are not required to adopt 
any stipulated system of accounting, but the 
returns which each must make to the State 
must all be on forms prescribed for the purpose, 
and this tends toward ultimate uniformity of 
accounts. The essential thing, however, is not 
that every city and town in a State or in the 
whole country adopt and follow a single rigid 
system of accounts, but that the accounts 
should be so well planned and so intelligently 
kept as to make it possible to derive from 
them comparable figures for each branch of the 
municipal service. Uniformity of accounts is 
of course a great aid to this end. Each of 
the four States named published municipal! finan- 
cial statistics for one or more years. The Mass- 
achusetts report, issued for the first time in 
1908 (by the Bureau of Labor Statistics), con- 
tained a valuable analytical introduction. A 
summary of uniform accounting progress, in- 
cluding many cities throughout the country, 
outside the four States named, may be found 
in a special report of the United States Bureau 
of the Census, Statistics of Cities Having ¢ 
Population of Over 80,000, 1906. This report 
contains many valuable tables of financial sta- 
tistics for the 158 cities above the population 
limit named. The figures given, as well as 
those in the four State reports already named, 
follow modifications of ie scheme first de- 
vised by the Committee on Uniform Municipal 
Accounts and Statistics of the National Mu- 
micipal League, which Committee had been at 
work on uniform accounting for a half dozen 
years previously. The League schedules were 
modified somewhat by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. The Bureau was coUperating, in 1908, with 
the various State departments to whom the 
collection of municipal statistics was entrusted. 
A notable book on city affairs appeared in 1908. 
It is entitled, Problems of City Government, 
and was written by Prof. L. Rowe, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

MUNICIPAL LEAGUE, Nationat. An 
organization to promote the thorough inves- 
tigation and discussion of the conditions and 
details of civic administration, and of the 
methods for selecting and appointing officials 
in American cities, and of laws and ordinances 
relating to such subjects. It was organized in 
New York in 1894 as a result of the Philadelphia 
Conference for Good City Government, held 
earlier in the same year. It comprises 159 
affiliated organizations and 1500 _ individual 
members. 1¢ publishes an annual volume of 

oc which is a valuable reference 
to students of municipal problems and to workers 
along municipal lines. e annual meeting for 
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1908 was held at Pittsburg, Nov. 16-19, in con- 
junction with the American Civic Association. 
The President is Charles J. Bonaparte, Balti- 
Woodruff, 


more; Secretary, Clinton Rogers 


Philadelphia. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. The change 
from private to pubiic ownership continued dur- 
ing 1908, but outside of water-works perhaps 
the rate of change had diminished somewhat 
with the financial depression following the panic 
of the previous year and, in some American 
States, with the increasing regulation of public- 
service corporations by State commissions. Of 
the 20 largest cities in the United States, San 
Francisco is the only one wholly dependent on 

rivate companies for its water-supply, and on 
Pov. 12, 1908, San Francisco voted 6 to 1 in 
favor of a municipal ownership scheme. In 
Massachusetts, to take a State which has al- 
ways been strong for municipal ownership, the 
remaining private water companies were dis- 
appearing so rapidly that all of the 33 cities 
and all but three of the towns having 8000 
population or over owned their works. Of the 
185 Massachusetts municipalities having public 
water supply, only 46 towns, with but 6.2 per 
cent. of the total population supplied, still 
depended on private water companies at the 
beginning of 1908. In Maine, which for many 
years had only two municipally-owned water- 
works, the companies operating in the larger 
places were rapidly being bought out by the cities 
and towns, under recent State legislation. Many 
interesting and instructive points in water- 
works appraisal were saphena in connection 
with the recent Maine purchases. A_ recent 
paper by Leonard Metcalf (“Water-Works Val- 
uations and Fair Rates, in the Light of the 
Maine Supreme Court Decisions in the Water- 
ville and Brunswick Cases,” Proceedings Ameri- 
can Society Civil Engineers, October, 1908) 
states these points, cites various court rulings 
on valuation principles and proceedings, con- 
tains many useful formulas and tables, and 
concludes with a valuable list of references to 
papers on water-works valuations for purchase 
and for rate-fixing purposes. See WATER WORKS. 

MUNICIPAL RESEARCH, BUREAU oF, 
See MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


MURBAVIEFYFY, NIKoLAI VLapiImig. A Russian 
statesman, died in Rome on Dec. 14, 1908. He 
was born in 1850, and early entered the public 
service. He was president of the criminal sec- 
tion of the Senate from 1892 to 1894, and in 1894 
was appointed Minister of Justice. In this po- 
sition he rendered valuable service in reforming 
the administration of justice. He was appointed 
Russian arbitrator of the Venezuelan claims at 
The Hague in 1903, and in 1905 became ambas- 
sador to Italy. He was originally appointed to 
negotiate the peace with Japan, but was super- 
seded after a few days by Sergius Witte. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. An institution 
incorporated Feb. 3, 1870, at Boston. New build- 
ings for the museum were under construction in 
1908, and were to be opened in 1909. The es- 
timated cost of these is $1,533,000. They are 
situated on the Fenway, Boston. The building, 
as planned, has a number of department mu- 
seums, with intervening corridors, loggias for 
reat and recreation; the ground floor is devoted 
to offices and to collections compactly installed 
for students; the main floor is devoted to collec- 
tions shown to the best advantage for visitors. 


are 
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All are amply lighted by windows. The Museum 
School of rua Painting, and Modelling, 
with about 200 pupils yearly, will occupy a sep- 
arate structure. Among the most important col- 
lections in the museum are collections of the 
original works of the art of Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, the Orient, and modern Europe and Asia; 
the Atheneum heads of George Washington and 
Mrs. Washington, plaster casts from antique and 
Renaissance sculpture, and the Morse collection 
of Japanese pottery. Collegiate courses in the 
history and observation of fine arts were carried 
on during the year. The income of the museum 
is $110,000, and the annual expenditures about 
$75,000. The visitors number about 275,000 an- 
nually. The president is Gardner M. Lane; the 
director, Arthur Fairbanks, and the secretary, 
Benjamin Ives Gilman. 


MUSIC. The year 1908 showed no abate- 
ment of the phenomenal activity of musical or- 
ganizations all over the civilized world. In fact, 
as regards the production of novelties in every 
branch of musical composition, the year may 
safely be said to surpass the record of any pre- 
vious year. ihe value of most of these novelties 
is another story. A remarkable phenomenon is 
the instantaneous enthusiasm aroused in the 
United States by Débussy’s music, especially by 
his opera Pelléas et Mélisande. While the suc- 
cess of this work here has eclipsed all records 
made in France, Germany’s attitude is one of 
critical, and even skeptical, aloofness. 

The question of salaries paid to operatic stars 
in the United States, which had been causing un- 
easiness among European managers for some 
time past, entered upon a new and critical stage. 
In order to prevent the depletion of their own 
opera houses some of the most influential of the 
Italian and South American impresarios have 
combined their interests and formed a “Trust 
Teatrale Italo-Argentino.” The main objects are 
to secure absolute control of new works, and to 
attract the best artists by offering them prac- 
tically an all-year contract ag against a four or 
five months’ contract in New York. The trust 
is able do this since in South America the sum- 
mer months constitute the operatic season. 

THE UNITED STATES. 

ARTISTS. Of all the foreign artists the well- 
known French composer Cécile Chaminade drew 
the largest audiences. It must be confessed, 
however, that popular curiosity rather than un- 
usual artistic merit made her tour so successful. 
In her concerts, in which she played exclusively 
her own works, Mme. Chaminade revealed her- 
self as a pianiste of considerable facility of ex- 
ecution, possessing a beautiful singing tone. 
Emil Sauer was heard again after an absence 
of nine years, and also as a composer in his 
EK minor concerto. Josef Hofmann also could 
not resist the temptation of playing one of his 
own piano concertos, which only disclosed the 
fact that he lacks creative talent. Vladimir de 
Pachmann, Josef Lhevinne, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Harold Bauer, Teresa Carrefio, Katherine 
Goodson were warmly welcomed as established 
favorites. A new Dutch pianist, Jan Sickesz, 
made a very favorable impression, and pleased 
by his smooth, velvety tone. Among violinists 
Mischa Elman, a Russian boy of only nineteen, 
astonished everyone by his truly marvellous 
powers. Not only in his flawless technical exe- 
cution, but especially in the depth and breadth of 
his conception, he proved himself a mature artist. 
Fritz Kreisler had already established his repu- 
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tation as one of the foremost living violinists, 
but during the past year he showed himself more 
particularly as a masterly interpreter of the 
classics. His joint recitals with Josef Hofmann 
must be reckoned among the musical events of 
the year. Petschnikoff and Kubelik again fasci- 
nated their audiences with their magic power. 
Among the great vocalists Mmes. Gadski, Nor- 
dica, Calvé, Schumann-Heink and Sembrich 
showed their consummate art in numerous re- 
eitals throughout the country. Victor Maurel, 
after an absence of several years, appeared again 
in a few recitals, and was greeted with enthusi- 
asm. Nor has David Bispham lost his attrac- 
tion for his numerous admirers. But all these 
great artists were overshadowed by that incom- 
parable German lieder singer, Dr. Ludwig 
Willner, whose art is absolutely unique, and 
whose tour of the country was one uninterrupted 
succession of triumphs. Among native artists 
Ernest Schelling, the pianist, attracted special 
attention. He returned after an absence of three 
years in Europe, and showed remarkable artistic 
growth. Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler, Augusta Cott- 
low and Richard Buhlig appeared in many con- 
certs. Among the violinists Arthur Hartmann 
and Albert Spalding scored splendid successes. 
Karl Klein shared laurels with Calvé on an ex- 
tended tour. 

ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra began its new season auspiciously un- 
der the conductorship of Max Fiedler of Ham- 
burg, who three years ago was one of the “guest” 
conductors of the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety. Fiedler showed himself a musician of 
intense feeling, quiet, dignified and sparing of 
gestures. Besides their regular subscription con- 
certs, the New York Philharmonic Society under 
Wassily Safonoff gave an extra memorial concert 
devoted to the works of MacDowell (q. v.). 

The New York Symphony Society under Wal- 
ter Damrosch devoted six of its concerts to the 
performance of compositions by Beethoven. All 
the symphonies and many overtures were played. 
In this cycle a newly discovered Trio of the Bonn 
master for harpsichord, flute and bassoon re- 
ceived its first performance in America. Tschai- 
kowski’s Eugen Onégin was also given in con- 
cert form with such success that it had to be 
repeated at the following concert. Mr. Dam- 
rosch offered a unique and extremely interesting 
entertainment when he engaged the classic dancer 
Miss Isadora Duncan for pantomimic dances 
The orchestra on these occasions rendered Gluck’s 
Iphigenia in Aulis, Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 

hony—styled by Wagner the “Apotheosis of the 

ance”—and several Preludes and Mazurkas of 
Chopin. Sam Franko’s Concerts of Old Music 
were so successful that he enlarged his field of 
activity by the organization of the Bach Choral 
Society, which appeared with the orchestra in a 
Bach program. 

The Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra, Emil 
Paur conductor, secured a new and highly effi- 
cient concert-master in the young Dutchman 
Eduard Tak, who had a rare opportunity of 
showing his talent when, owing to the illness of 
Calvé, he was suddenly called upon to take her 
place as soloist. He made an excellent impres- 
sion with Beethoven’s concerto for violin. The 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, Carl Pohlig 
conductor, was increased from sixty to eighty 
players. The ever increasing demand for higb- 
class orchestral music was attested by the es- 
tablishment of several new orchestras. Thus, in 
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a new orchestra which devotes its energies ex- 
clusively to the production of works by French 
composers. At one of the concerts Berlioz’s Les 
Troyens a Carthage was given in concert form. 
A regular symphony orchestra was organized in 
Wilmington, Del., by A. H. Rodemann. In Se- 
attle, Wash., the first season of eight concerts of 
the new Symphony Orchestra under Michael Ke 
grize aroused such interest that a fund was start- 
ed toward the erection of a large concert hall. 

CHAMBER Music. To the large number of 
excellent organizations several new ones were 
added. ‘the return to America of Alwin Schroe- 
der, formerly the ’cellist of the Kneisel Quartet, 
led to a reorganization of the Boston Symphony 
Quartet, which also changed its name to the 
Hess-Schroeder Quartet. It now consists of 
Messrs. Hess, Theodorowicz, Ferir and Schroeder. 
From among the players of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra Richard Czerwonky formed the Czer- 
wonky Quartet (Czerwonky, Fielder, Scheurer, 
Nagel). Their splendid playing won instant 
favor. The famous Kneisel Quartet (Kneisel, 
Roentgen, Svecenski, Willeke) played at one of 
their concerts the two completed movements of 
a posthumous quartet by Grieg. The Flonzaley 
Quartet (Betti, Pochon, Ara, d’Archambeau), 
regarded as one of the finest in all Europe, vis- 
ited the United States, and fully justified its 
reputation. 

OpeRA. At the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York 136 performances were given from a 
repertoire of 33 operas by 16 composers. Accord- 
ing to nationality these were divided as follows: 
Italian, 16 works by 7 composers; German, 14 
works by 6 composers (but Mozart’s Don Gio- 
zanns and Flotow’s Marta in Italian) ; French, 
3 works by 3 composers. Puccini, represented 
by 5 works, had 29 performances. Next ranks 
Wagner with 28 performances of 9 works; third 
Verdi with 27 performances of 4 works. The 
operas most frequently heard were Faust and 
T'raviata, each 9 times. Next comes Madama 
Butterfly, 8 times; then Tristan und Isolde, 7 
times. ‘he works that had only one representa- 
tion were Mascagni’s Jris, Donizetti’s L’Eltstre 
ad’Amore, and Wagner’s Hollander, Meistersinger, 
Rheingold, and Parsifal. In vain do we look 
through the records for Lohengrin! The year 
shows the same undue preponderance of Puccini 
as the preceding; and the cause also was the 
same. Only two novelties were given. D’Albert’s 
Tiefland (Nov. 23), unquestionably this com- 
poser’s best work so far, was received with ap- 
proval; while it is difficult to find a reason for 
the production of Puccini’s first operatic at- 
tempt, Le Vills (Dee. 17). 

An event of the first magnitude was the ap- 
pearance of Gustav Mahler as conductor of 
German operas. This artist is not only one of 
the foremost representatives of the modern Ger- 
man school of composition, but also one of the 
greatest of conductors and authorities on operat- 
ic affairs in general. He made his début on New 
Year’s day with Tristan und Isolde,and created a 
profound impression. In one respect he surpasses 
all conductors ever heard at the Metropolitan, 
in the subordination of the orchestra to the 
singers. His dynamics were all pitched in a 
lower key, so that even in the fortissimo pas- 
rages the voices could be distinctly heard. He 
also vook some of the tempi faster than we have 
been accustomed to hear; but in this respect he 
was less convincing. Beethoven’s Fidelio re- 
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ceived magnificent performances under Mahler, 
who played it exactly as he had arranged it for 
Vienna with a new division of the scenes. Like- 
wise Mozart’s Don Giovannt was given in Mah- 
ler’s revision. The accompaniments to the reci- 
tatives were played by the conductor himself 
on a piano in the orchestra. The influence of 
Mahler’s artistic moderation showed itself un- 
mistakably in the work of his colleague Mr. 
Alfred Hertz, who improved the excellent char- 
acter of his work by toning down the scale of 
his dynamics. Another début as conductor was 
that of Arturo Toscanini, one of the foremost 
Italian conductors and most active apostles of 
Wagner in Italy. His first appearance, when he 
led Aida on the opening night (Nov. 16), 
brought him an ovation; but his greatest achieve- 
ments were the superb performances of Gétter- 
dadmmerung, which equalled the best ever heard. 
The other Italian conductor Spetrino, was a dis- 
tinct disappointment. Not only did he not rise 
above the ordinary routine, but his work was 
always rough and noisy. Among the sopranos 
were Mmes. Fremstad, Gadski, Leffler-Burkard, 
Morena, Sembrich, Destinn, Kaschowska, Gay, 
Fornia, Alda, Farrar; among the contraltos 
Mmes. Kirkby-Lunn, Homer, Jacoby. The list of 
tenors included Caruso, Bonci, Burrian, Burg- 
staller, Schmedes; the bassos Van Rooy, Feinhals, 
Noté, Goritz, Didur, Scotti, Blass, Hinckley, 
Witherspoon. 

An event of far-reaching significance was the 
retirement of Director Conried. He was suc- 
ceeded by Signor Gatti-Casazza and Andreas 
Dippel as joint directors. But, as happened in 
the case of the double directorship of the Paris 
Grand Opera, differences soon arose, which were 
adjusted by the appointment of Gatti-Casazza 
as sole director. Among the things promised in 
the near future is opera in English. In order 
to stimulate the ambition of the American com- 
poser a prize of $10,000 was offered for the best 
grand opera by a native American. 

At the Manhattan Opera House in New York, 
103 performances were given, the repertoire 
consisting of 26 works by 17 composers. Ac- 
cording to nationality these were distributed as 
follows: Italian, 15 works by 8 composers; 
French, 8 works by 7 composers: German, 3 
works by 2 composers (sung in Italian). Verdi 
is represented by 6 works in 23 performances. 
The operas given most frequently were the well- 
worn Lucia and one of the novelties, Louise, 
each presented 11 times. Four’ novelties were 
offered: Charpentier’s Loutse (Jan. 3), Giorda- 
no’s Siberia (Feb. 5), Débussy’s Pelléas et Mé- 
lisande (Feb. 19) and Massenet’s Jongleur de 
N6tre-Dame (Nov. 27). While all were re- 
ceived favorably, Débussy’s work attracted the 
greatest attention and proved to be the event 
of the season. Some ardent admirers imme- 
diately proclaimed Débussy a greater master 
than Wagner, and attempted to prove that the 
Frenchman had actually realized the ideal for 
which the German master had vainly striven. 
The strangeness, elusiveness, and absolute nov- 
elty of-the music combined with entrancing 
stage pictures captivated many, while others 
were decidedly repelled. But on the whole the 
admirers were in the majority, so much so that 
at present New York is the centre of the Dé- 
bussy cult. Not even in Paris has the French 
master so many nor such enthusiastic adherents. 
Massenet’s opera suffered considerably from the 
fact that the compoeer had rewritten the tenor 
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part of the juggler as a soprano part to please 
Miss Garden. <A quasi-novelty was Ricci’s Cris- 
pino e la Comare, which had not been heard in 
New York since 1884. It certainly was not worth 
the trouble of rescuing from oblivion. Another 
revival was that of Giordano’s Andrea Chenier, 
which had only one hearing in 1906. Verdi’simmor- 
tal Otello, after its unpardonable neglect of several 
years, was greeted with joy. The splendid per- 
formances of Saint-Saéns’ Samson et Delilah were 
an act of rather belated justice to this beautiful 
work. Although it has frequently figured on 
concert programmes, the critics and public alike 
declared it a failure as an opera on its only 
presentation at the Metropolitan in 1895. 

While the programme at the Metropolitan was 
determined chiefly by two fenors, that at the 
Manhattan was influenced by two sopranos, 
Tetrazzini and Mary Garden. Especially the 
former created a furore in the threadbare operas 
of the old Italian school. From the standpoint of 
the purely vocal art, however, the reason for such 
demonstrations can be understood. On the other 
hand, the causes of Miss Garden’s success are not 
so evident. Undoubtedly the strong Débussy party 
in New York was one factor. Calvé and Melba 
appeared in a limited number of performances, 
the latter in at least one new rdéle, that of 
Desdemona in Otello. Among the sopranos were 
also ‘Mmes. Gerville-Réache, Zeppilli, Bressler- 
Gianoli, Agostinelli, Jomelli, Russ, Labia, Tren- 
tini. The company was weak in _ contraltos. 
Among the ‘tenors, four stood out as artists of 
the first rank: Dalmores, Périer, Zenatello, Con- 
stantino; while the chief basses were Renaud, 
Dufranne, Sammarco, Ancona and Arimondi. 
Besides the regular performances some operas 
(Pagliacci, Cavalleria Rusticana, Atda) were 
given in concert form on Sunday nights. The 
reason for this is not apparent. 

In addition to the regular season of the Metro- 
politan and Manhattan opera houses, New York 
had a two months’ season of Italian opera in 
English by the Helen Noldi Opera Company 
(spring) and two other seasons of Italian opera 
in Italian by the Ivan Abramson Opera Com- 
pany (spring and fall). The Aborn Opera Com- 
pany, which gave grand opera in English in 
many of the larger cities in the East, was also 
heard in New York. Im fact, New York had 
grand opera all the year round. 

The unusual success of his New York season 
induced Mr. Hammerstein to erect a magnificent 
opera house in Philadelphia, which opened its 
first season on November 17. By the end of the 
year the artistic and financial success of the un- 
dertaking was assured. Boston had a brief oper- 
atic season by the Metropolitan forces, and a 
very successful one of lighter opera by the Castle 
Square Company. The great enthusiasm aroused 
the previous year by the San Carlo Company led 
several public spirited citizens to consider plans 
for establishing a permanent opera in Boston, 
with the result that a magnificent house is now 
in process of construction. The cities on the 
Pacific Coast enjoyed excellent operatie perform- 
ances by the Lombardi Opera Company, a South 
American organization. New Orleans had a bril- 
liant season by the San Carlo Company which 
included among its artists Nordica, Olitzka, 
Alice Nielsen, Jane Noria, Maurel and Constan- 
tino. Among the light operas Oscar Strauss’ 
A Waltz Dream scored a phenomenal success. 

FESTIVALS. The eighteenth annual Cincinnati 
May Festival (May 5-9) under the leadership of 
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Frank van der Stucken was not only a splendid 
artistic achievement, but also a financial success. 
Among the soloists were Gadski, Schumann- 
Heink, Rider-Kelsey, Janet Spencer, Herbert 
Witherspoon. Bach’s Passion According to 
Saint Matthew was given without cuts. The 
double choruses were rendered by two complete 
choruses, and the chorales by a third full chorus. 
Pierné’s Children’s Crusade was sung by a choir 
of 700 children recruited from the public schools. 
In two matinées the Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
of Chicago, under its conductor Frederick Stock, 


performed among other numbers Brahms’ Third 


Symphony and “The Dance of the Seven Veils” 
from Strauss’ Salome. 

’ ‘She fifty-first Annual Music Festival at Wor- 
cester opened Sept. 30, with a fine performance 
of Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah, in concert 
form. It was rendered by a chorus of 400 and 
an orchestra of 60 under the direction of Arthur 
Mees. Elgar’s Caractacus had to be repeated 
by request. Franz Kneisel directed the or- 
chestral concerts, at which two novelties were 
produced: D’Indy’s Istar (symphonic poem) and 
Chadwick’s A Vagrom Ballad. Augusta Cottlow 
played MacDowell’s Second Concerto in D minor. 

The Maine Annual Festival took place at 
Bangor (Oct. 8th, 10th) and Portland (Oct. 
12th, 14th) under the leadership of William 
R. Chapman. The third concert was devoted to 
excerpts from Aida. The programmes’ were 
rather too mixed to be called artistic. At the 
Albany May Festival Berlioz’s Damnation of 
Faust and Parker’s Hora Novissima were per- 
formed with the assistance of the Boston Fes- 
tival Orchestra under Arthur Mees. 

NovELTIeESs. The most important orchestral 
novelty heard during the year was Gustav Mah- 
ler’s Second Symphony (C minor). It was pro- 
duced by the New York Symphony Society under 
the composer’s personal direction (Dec. 8th). 
The work is one of enormous proportions, 
and demands an orchestra of 115 players, two 
solo vocalists, a chorus of 200, organ and a choir 
of brass instruments in the distance. The per- 
formance lasted almost an hour and a half. The 
composition was received with great enthusiasm, 
but this was due rather to the inspiring person- 
ality and superb conducting of the composer than 
to the intrinsic merit of the music. Without 
question, the symphony contains beautiful por- 
tions full of truly inspired music, but unfortu- 
nately also many commonplaces and too much 
empty rhetoric. 

Carl Pohlig’s symphonic poem Per Aspera ad 
Astra was heard by the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra under the composer’s direction. It 
proved a very melodious work splendidly orches- 
trated. The Boston Symphony Orchestra brought 
out under Dr. Muck’s direction Bischoff’s Sym- 
phony in E, Rimski-Korsakoff’s Spanish Caprice 
and Max Reger’s Variations and Fugue on a 
Theme by Hiller, a marvel of contrapuntal skill. 
The same orchestra under Max Fiedler played 
MacDoweii's Lamia, a symphonic poem and one 
of the composer’s earliest works, which did not 
add to his reputation. 

In Chicago the Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
under Stock played Heinrich Noren’s_ suite 
Kaleidoscope, op. 30, which created a deep im- 
pression. In the finale the composer renders 
homage to R. Strauss by employing two themes 
from the latter’s Heldenleben. From the same 
orchestra was also heard Arne Oldberg’s dra- 
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matic overture Paolo and Francesca, a splendid 
piece of orchestral mood painting. 

The atdiay ceed Society under Damrosch intro- 
duced also Sir Edward Elgar’s First Symphony, 
which had caused such a stir in England. The 
work proved nothing very remarkable. Like 
everything of Elgar it showed a serious mu- 
sician who is a thoroughly accomplished tech- 
nician. But the musical content is rather in- 
significant. As a whole the work proved tedious. 

The Kneisel Quartet introduced a new string 
quartet in F minor, op. 12, by Roffredo Caetani. 
It was splendid music, very passionate and dis- 
tinctly modern. For operatic novelties see 
Opera. 

EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 


GERMANY. ARTISTS. The two great pianists, 
Godowski and Busoni, created something of a 
sensation in Berlin, when within the same week 
they played all twenty-four Preludes of Chopin. 
The former played them in strict time, the latter 
rubato; yet both interpretations seemed abso- 
lutely convincing. Busoni also played an un- 
published Rhapsodie of Liszt, the themes of 
which were later used in more effective form in 
the Second, Sixth and Twelfth Rhapsodies. At 
the Elite concerts in Berlin, Emil Sauer played 
with unparalleled success, evoking applause, such 
as old concert-goers declared had been witnessed 
only in Liszt’s concerts. After an absence of sev- 
eral years Adele aus der Ohe appeared again in 
Berlin, and surprised her audience in the new 
réle of composer. Her principal number was a 
well-written suite for piano in six movements. 
Carrefio, as usual, electritied her audiences. Alex- 
ander Siloti was warmly welcomed after an ab- 
sence of fifteen years. The French pianist 
Edouard Risler and the Russian Waldemar 
Ltitsechg were as warmly received. Neither was 
able to fascinate his audiences, yet both won the 
admiration of musicians through their Wonderful 
technic and unusual intellectual grasp of the 
works rendered. Of special interest was the ap- 
pearance of Josef Wieniawski, a brother of the 
famous violinist, in a concert of his own works. 
While not remarkable as a composer he inter- 
ested his audience by a performance of his piano 
concerto, which was a feat for a man of seventy- 
one. He showed himself in all respects a worthy 
representative of an older school. Among the 
violinists Achille Rivarde aroused unusual inter- 
est in Berlin, for that great artist had never 
been heard there. He resembles the great Sara- 
sate (q. v.) in the elegant and finished style of 
his playing, and his success was phenomenal. 
To say that Ysaye everywhere evoked scenes of 
wildest enthusiasm is a matter of course. The 
same may be said of the performances of Kreis- 
ler, Petschnikoff and Marteau. The last named 
artist was signally honored when he was ap- 
pointed Joachim’s successor as head of the vio- 
lin department at the Kénigliche Hochschule 
fiir Musik. — 

Willy Hess, the concert-master of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, was heard again after fif- 
teen years with the Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra and warmly received. Bronislaw Hubermann 
aroused great interest and enthusiasm by his 
novel idea of giving three concerts of violin com 
certos arranged according to schools: 1. Ger- 
man (Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Spohr). 2 
French (Saint-Saéns, Lalo, Vieuxtemps). 3. 
Slavic (Tschaikowski, Dvof’k, Wieniawski). 
Alessandro Certani gave a concert at which he 
played only unpublished compositions for violia 
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and rae by the old Italian sonatists Veracini, 
Vivaldi, Tartini, Martini, Alberti, Porpora. César 
Thomson’s reception was of the most enthusiastic 
character and his playing absolutely disproved 
the rumors that had been circulated regarding 
his general decline. Scarcely had the Germans 
recovered from their surprise at the marvelous 
art of Mischa Elman, when another prodigy, fif- 
teen-year-old Sascha Colbertson, proved his claim 
to mastery in Berlin and Leipzig. In conception 
and execution he was ranked among the greatest 
violinists, while his physical power of endurance 
seemed sheer inexhaustible. Among the ’cellists 
Jean Gérardy delighted vast audiences with his 
art. He confined himself to the established well 
known compositions for his instrument. On the 
other hand Anton Hekking, Jacques van Lier, 
Pablo Casals and his wife (formerly Senhora 
Suggia) did pioneer work for new compositions— 
a rather thankless task in this case. 

Lilli Lehmann showed that at the age of sixty- 
two she is still one of the greatest of lieder sing- 
ers. The recitals of Schumann-Heink, now an 
American citizen, were an uninterrupted succes- 
sion of triumphs. Other great vocalists who 
charmed large audiences were Dr. Ludwig Wiill- 
ner, Carl Heinemann, Anton Sistermanns, Julie 
Culp, Tilly Koenen. 

OBCHESTRAL CONCERTS. Besides the regular 
subscription concerts of the numerous orchestral 
organizations throughout the Empire an unusual 
number of special and private concerts were given. 
The sum total of the various programmes shows 
a splendid artistic balance, bearing testimony to 
the universality of taste on the part of concert- 
goers. The older masters were reverently culti- 
vated, and every living master, of whatever na- 
tionality, was well represented. The only school 
distinctly discriminated against was the modern 
French. Little was heard of Débussy, D’Indy, 
Dukas, Charpentier. That this is not due to na- 
tional prejudice is sufficiently proved by the fre- 
quent performances of works of older French 
masters like Berlioz, Gounod, Bizet, Saint-Saéns, 
Massenet. Russian composers found great favor 
in Germany. The interest in the “guest conduc- 
tor” continued unabated, as is shown by the fact 
that famous conductors often gave concerts with- 
out the assistance of soloists. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the death of 
Wagner was fittingly and universally observed. 
in his series of Gtirzenich concerts at Cologne, 
Fritz Steinbach included three concerts, each de- 
voted exclusively to the works of Beethoven, 
Brahms and Bruch. Léon Rinskopf, with his 
Ostend Symphony Orchestra, gave a concert in 
Berlin at which he performed only works by 
Belgian composers, Blockx, Gilson, Théophile 
ysaye, Tinel. Dimitri Achscharumoff and Michael 
Serbuloff conducted in Berlin concerts of Russian 
music, ineluding several novelties. The Russian 
Balalaika Orchestra, consisting only of old Rus- 
sian instruments (balalaika, domra, gussli), 
under its leader W. Andreeff, made a most suc- 
cessful tour. When Weingartner entered upon 
his duties as director of the Vienna Opera he 
broke his contract with the Berlin Royal Orches- 
tra, whose remaining concerts were led by vari- 
ous conductors. In the fal] Richard Strauss was 
appointed Weingartner’s successor. The famous 
Kaim Orchestra of Munich waa disbanded, but 
the players organized themselves as Der Miinch- 
ener Konzertverein under the conductorship of 
Ferdinand Loewe. 
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At the head of the Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra R. Strauss made a five weeks’ tour of France 
and Spain, which proved a tour of triumphs. 

CHAMBER Music. The Halir Quartet gave a 
series of concerts in which it played all of 
Beethoven’s string quartets. The Flonzaley 
Quartet visited Berlin for the first time and 
made a profound impression, in spite of the com- 
plaint of Berlin critics that they were surfeited 
with string quartet organizations. Marteau and 
Dohnanyi made a tour of the principal cities, 
playing all of Beethoven’s sonatas for piano and 
violin. Marteau also organized a new quartet 
which was criticised for lack of balance, as Mar- 
teau and Becker (’cello) stand far above the two 
other players. In spite, or perhaps because, of 
the general apathy to works of the modern 
French school, Carl Flesch undertook to make 
propaganda, and in a series of six concerts pre- 


_ sented works by -Fauré, Franck, Chausson, 


Pierné, Le Borne, Widor, Débussy, Ropaertz. 
Sergei Taneieff assisted the Bohemian String 
Quartet in a concert devoted to his works. His 
new string quartet in B flat made a deep im- 
pression, and was pronounced by critics the 
greatest work of its kind since Brahms. 

Opera. Among the most important events of 
the operatic world was the much-regretted resig- 
nation of Gustav Mahler from the directorship 
of the Vienna Opera. His successor, Felix Wein- 
gartner, began his career by practically undoing 
everything Mahler had accomplished. The num- 
ber of performances of Wagner’s works was 
greatly reduced, and not a single cycle of the 
Ring dramas was given. But he revived older 
works of a lighter character like Auber’s Fra 
Diavolo, Lortzing’s Wildschiitz, Gitz’s Taming 
of the Shrew, Briill’s Das goldene Kreuz. While 
Mahler had always been averse to the ballet, 
Weingartner encourages it. 

The St. Petersburg Opera gave a series of 
twenty performances of Russian operas at Kroll’s 
Theater in Berlin. On this occasion Napravnick’s 
Dubrowsky and Dargomyschky’s Russalka were 
heard for the first time in Germany. The under- 
taking was not successful, either artistically or 
financially. Of the singers only Mmes. Kousnet- 
zowa (soprano), and Sbrueva (contralto) and 
the tenor Bonatschisch were really great artists. 

In Liepzig Verdi’s Otello, which had not been 
heard there since 1892, was revived with great 
success. Dtisseldorf heard Verdi’s Falstaff for 
the first time and received it with wild enthu- 
siasm. Strauss’ Salome continued its triumphal 
tour and was given in fifty cities. At the Royal 
Opera in Berlin, Caruso and Schumann-Heink 
received ovations as had not been tendered to 
any singer since the days of Pauline Lucca 
(q. v.) Atits Berlin premiére Puccini’s Bohéme 
met only with moderate success, while the same 
composer’s Manon Lescaut was received with in- 
difference. In spite of a splendid representation 
the Berlin premiére of Débussy’s Pelléas et 
Mélisande failed to arouse interest. Subsequent 
performances proved flat failures. Yet, according 
to all reports, the scenic effects were wonderful. 
No curtain was used. The change of scene was 
effected while the stage was completely darkened. 
Thus every picture rose out of the darkness as if 
by magic. Another belated Berlin premiére was 
Leoncavallo’s Zaza, which proved successful. At 
its premiére in Dresden Tschaikowski’s Engen 
Onégin aroused a storm of enthusiasm. Leo 
Blech’s Versiegelt met with great success in 
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Hamburg and Berlin. In Dresden Juan Manén’s 
Acté made a deep impression. 

NovE.LTiIes. Among the vast number of novel- 
ties preformed there is an unusual number of 
new works for ’cello, but nothing of permanent 
value. Among the concertos for piano, Xaver 
Scharwenka’s Fourth, in F minor, scored an em- 
phatic success. It is spontaneous, beautiful 
music. Max Reger’s Concerto for Violin, op. 101, 
was played by Marteau at one of the Gewand- 
haus concerts in Leipzig. Both the public and 
musicians were completely bewildered by this 
ultra-modern work bristling with difficulties, 
whose performance required more than an hour. 
Of new symphonies Gustav Mahler’s Seventh was 
well received, but, like most of his works, divided 
critical opinions. Kalinnikoff’s Symphony in E 
minor and Buttykay’s in C sharp minor at- 
tracted favorable notice for real musical con- 
tent, classic form and masterly orchestration. A 
new Trio, op. 102, by the prolific Reger proved 
to be a really great work, especially in the 
Adagio. 

ENGLAND. ARTISstTs. Among the pianists heard 
were Godowsky, Dohnanyi, Mark Hambourg, Ga- 
brilowitsch, Burmester, Carrefio, Samaroff, Men- 
ter; among the violinists Ysaye, Sauret, Mischa 
Elman, Zimbalist, Hubay, Spalding. Adelina 
Patti drew a large audience at a charity concert, 
and showed that she still can sing if she chooses, 
as she did, only such works as are still within 
her range. Theodore Byard gave recitals, which 
included several songs by Franz, who is still, and 
very unjustly, neglected in England. In seven 
historical recitals Ernest Sharpe gave a splendid 
selection of songs from the sixteenth century to 
the present day. The last recital was devoted 
to works by American composers. Dr. Ludwig 
Wiillner’s rare art aroused wild enthusiasm. 

Opera. The year opened with a two weeks’ 
season of grand opera in English. A complete 
cycle of Wagner’s Ring dramas, without cuts, was 
given under the direction of Hans Richter. Al- 
most all the singers were natives of England. 
The success of the short season was most em- 
phatic. The regular opera season began April 
30th and lasted thirteen weeks. Among the 
artists were Tetrazzini, Melba, Destinn, Gulbran- 
son, Maria Gay, Kirkby-Lunn, Bonci, Zenatello, 
Knote, Cornelius, Scotti, Sammarco, Van Rooy. 
The conductors were Richter, Campanini and 
Panizza. German and Italian operas were given 
on alternate nights. The Moody-Manners Opera 
Company added Halévy’s Jewess in English to 
their repertoire, 

OBCHESTRAL CoNcERTS. The concert season 
was a very busy one. Débussy conducted a con- 
cert of his own works with the Queen’s Hall Or- 
chestra, but made little impression. The great 
contra-bass virtuoso, Kussewitzky, appeared also 
as conductor and made an excellent impression 
as a Beethoven interpreter. Sefior Arbos con- 
tinued his propaganda for Spanish music; two 
of his concerts were devoted to works by Bretén. 
The Worshipful Company of Musicians per- 
formed works of English and French composers 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies on old instruments. Under Nikisch the 
London Symphony Orchestra scored a succession 
of triumphs on a tour of the provinces. At the pop- 
ular Promenade Concerts all of Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies were heard in chronological order under 
the direction of Henry Wood. The famous So- 
ciété des Concerts d’instruments Anciens ap- 
peared for the first time in England and met 
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with decided success. Many novelties by English 
composers were heard, but few made any impres- 
sion. The performance of Elgar’s Faust Sym- 
phony by Hans Richter in Manchester was re- 
garded as a great event. The work had a most 
enthusiastic reception. Many critics hailed it as 
the dawn of a new era in English music. 

FRANCE. OPERA. The new régime at the Grand 
Opéra under the double directorship of Messrs. 
Broussan and Messager did not fulfill the high 
expectations that had been entertained. Misun- 
derstandings soon arose which ended in M. Mes- 
sager’s handing in his resignation. This, how- 
ever, was not accepted. But it is feared that the 
difficulties have been arranged only temporarily. 
Wagner’s Gétterdémmerung had its first per- 
formance at the Grand Opéra on Oct. 16th. It 
was given without cuts under the direction of 
André Messager, and was an overwhelming suc- 
cess. Special significance was attached to the 
premiére of Mussorgsky’s Boris Godunoff from 
the fact that it was the first work by a Russian 
composer given at the Opéra. Rameau’s Hyp- 
polyte et Aricie was revived, but in spite of a 
superb representation it failed to draw. Caruso 
made his début in Paris in Rigoletto, and roused 
the audiences to frantic demonstrations. At the 
Opéra Comique several novelities were given of 
which only Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Snegourotschka 
proved a great success. Marie Delna after a re- 
tirement of several years returned again to the 
scene of her former triumphs. She was welcomed 
as only Parisians can welcome old favorites. At 
the ThéAtre Gaité Leoncavallo’s La Vie de 
Bohéme scored a success. 

ORCHESTRAL Concerts. The Colonne Orchestra 
invited Richard Strauss to conduct a concert of 
his own works. The German master was greeted 
with the wildest enthusiasm. When he appeared 
a little later with the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra the excitement ran so high that hundreds 
had to be turned away. Felix Mottl conducted 
a Wagner-Berlioz festival with the Lamoureux 
Orchestra. With the same orchestra André Mes- 
sager made his début as a concert conductor, and 
was no less successful than at the opera. His 
success was so pronounced that after the death 
of Georges Marty (q. v.) he was elected con- 
ductor of the famous Conservatory Concerts. At 
the ThéAtre Chatelet Colonne performed all of 
Beethoven’s symphonies in chronological order. 
At the Salle Gaveau the violinist Sechiari ap- 
peared as conductor. He had an excellent or- 
chestra and devoted his concerts chiefly to the 
production of novelties. : 


MYTHOLOGY, Inpian. See ANTHROPOLOGY. 


NATAL. A British colony in South Africa. 
Area 35,371 square miles. opulation on Dee. 
31st, 1907 (exclusive of military), 1,164,285, of 
whom 949,099 were natives, 115,807 Asiatics, 
6,894 mixed, and 92,485 whites. Pietermaritz- 
burg, the capital, had 31,199 inhabitants in 1904; 
Durban, the only port, 68,359 (29,802 Europeans, 
19,183 natives, 17,256 Asiatics, 2.088 mixed) in 
1907. There are primary schools for Europeans, 
natives and Asiatics, and two government high 
schools. 

Propuction. A Norwegian company, recently 
formed for exploiting the whaling grounds adja- 
cent to the South African coast, particularly that 
of Natal, has established fishing stations at 
Durban and Port Shepstone. Whales were 
landed at Durban in July and August, 1908. The 
production of coal in 1907 was 1,530,043 tons, 
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valued at £690,391. The number of coal miners 
in 1907 was 7,699 (440 white, 4,095 natives, 
3,164 East Indians). The number killed in the 
mines was 21, and injured 94, against 39 and 70, 
respectively, in 1906. The greater part of the 
coal is exported or sold to steamers. The gold 
production in 1907 was 878 ounces, valued at 
£3,730. The production of copper ore was 41 
tons. Immense deposits of kaolin clay, esti- 
mated to contain millions of tons, have been 
found at Padley’s Station. On the surface the 
deposit is more or less impregnated with iron, 
but lower down it is almost pure, and compares 
favorably with the French clays. Their exploita- 
tion has already begun. In August, 1908, it was 
decided to appoint a commission to inquire into 
ways and means for developing the mining in- 
dustry, particularly as regards gold and other 
metals, and to prepare a revision of the mining 
laws so as to bring them into conformity with 
those of other South African colonies. The maize 
crop of 1908 was estimated at 186,000,000 pounds, 
or 6,000,000 less than in 1907. The production 
of sugar was 33,000 tons in 1906-07; 40,000 tons 
in 1907-08; and 45,000 tons in 1908-09. Of the 
24,761 indentured East Indians in Natal, 7,131 
were employed on sugar estates. A modern re- 
finery has been established at South Coast Junc- 
tion by a company recently organized. The area 
under tea was estimated in 1908 as 5,850 acres, 
and the output at 2,200,000 pounds. The pro- 
duction of cotton in 1907 was 19,186 pounds. 
The export of wattle bark, for tanning, is rapidly 
increasing; in 1907 it was 23,839 tons, valued at 
£136,873, against 14,756 tons, valued at £89,856, 
in 1906. According to the latest returns there 
were in the colony 524,712 wooled sheep owned 
by Europeans, besides 16,900 Persian sheep, and 
37,000 other sheep. Of native sheep there were 
200,000 owned by natives and 50,000 by Euro- 
peans. The export of wool through Durban in 
1907 was 20,264,000 pounds, against 17,870,000 
in 1906. The increase is due chiefly to the nat- 
ural increase of the flocks, but partly also to the 
extension of railways in the Orange River Col- 
ony. The quantity of mohair exported through 
Durban in 1907 was 1,126,000 pounds, against 
1,075,000 pounds in 1906. Recently established 
industries include a starch factory, a bacon fac- 
tory, a woolen mill, and several new sugar mills. 

COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. The im- 
ports in 1907 were valued at £8,704,222 (£3,709,- 
670 from Great Britain), and the exports at £10,- 
057,339 (£1,779,089 to Great Britain). Natal 
forms a part of the South African Customs 
Union. (See British SoutH ArFrica.) At the 
end of 1906 there were 935 miles of railway, all 
owned by the government with the exception of 
50 miles, constructed by a company but worked 
by the government. The cost of railway con- 
struction up to the end of 1906 was £13,892,969. 
In 1907 the gross revenue from railways was 
£1,843,000; and the working expenditure, £1,236,- 
000. The length of telegraph line in 1906 was 
1,944 miles. 

(JOVERNMENT, FINANCE, ETC. Natal has repre- 
sentative institutions and responsible govern- 
ment. The franchise is based on a property 
qualification. In 1908 the Governor was Sir 
Matthew Nathan; the Prime Minister, F. R. 
Moor. The revenue in 1906-07 was £3,471,932; 
the expenditure, £3,681,914; and the public debt 
on June 30, 1907, £20,760,992. At the end of 
1907 the military force consisted of 1.006 
mounted police, exclusive of native and Indian 
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constables; 2,739 militia, of whom 1,487 were 
mounted and 419 were in the artillery; 129 rifle 
associations with 6,567 members; 344 senior 
cadets, and 3,143 school cadets. 

History. At the beginning of December, 1907, 
after many murders and outrages by the natives 
of Zululand, martial law was proclaimed and the 
colonial troops were mobilized. On the arrival 
of the troops at Nongoma the chief, Dinuzulu, 
was called upon to surrender (Dec. 6th) 
and he did so unconditionally on Dec. 10th. 
Contrary to the Governor’s advice, martial law 
was maintained for some time after the troops 
were demobilized early in the year. The Gov- 
ernor made a tour of the country and announced 
the pardon of the rank and file of the rebels 
of 1906. Dinuzulu was taken to Durban for 
trial under the ordinary civil law. His counsel 
alleging improper action on the part of the Natal 
authorities appealed to the imperial government 
for the removal of Dinuzulu to England for trial. 
This and other requests were denied and he sub- 
sequently threw up his brief. There was 
some friction between the colonial and home 
authorities. The latter, after the Natal gov- 
ernment had suspended Dinuzuiu’s salary, de- 
cided to pay it out of imperial funds in spite of 
the protests of the Natal ministers. Dinuzulu’s 
trial was finally begun at Greytown in the latter 
part of October before three British commis- 
sioners. The increased participation of the na- 
tives in the government was the subject of much 
discussion. Among the changes proposed were 
the representation of natives in tne Legislative 
Council, the formation of a Council of Native 
Affairs, the periodical assembling of natives to 
discuss their own affairs, the establishment of 
native settlements, and the granting to natives 
of an inalienable individual title to their allot- 
ments. The deficit of the previous year having 
brought the total net deficit to £519,000, a grad- 
uated income tax bill was adopted in September. 
It imposed a maximum rate of 5 per cent. on 
incomes over £1,000. For Natal’s share in the 
movement for a United South Africa see Britisn 
SoutH AFRICA. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. A 
society of artists which originated as the New 
York Drawing Association in 1825, and in the 
following year was reorganized under its present 
name. The object of the academy to further 
the arts of design is accomplished by the main- 
tenance of schools. The school are free to ac- 
cepted students, the only limitation being that 
none but those intending to follow art as a pro- 
fession are eligible. Annual prizes are offered 
for excellence in various lines of work in the 
schools. There are various prizes and medals 
awarded at the Annual and Winter Exhibitions 
of the Academy of Oils, Pastels and Sculpture. 
The National Academy of Design had a member- 
ship of 253 in 1908, made up of 137 academicians 
and 116 associates. President, Frederick Dieh]- 
mann; secretary, H. W. Watrous. 


NATIONAL BANKS. Connpitton. The num- 
ber of national banks on Sept. 23d, 1908, was 
6,853, as against 6,625 in December, 1907, and 
3,942 in December, 1900. The aggregate resources 
were $9,027,260,000 in September, 1908, compared 
with $8,407,988,000 in December, 1907. The prin- 
cipal items of resources in September, 1908, were: 
Loans and discounts, $4,750.612,000; United 
States bonds to secure circulation, $628,073,000; 
bonds and securities, $799,884,000; due from 
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other banks $491,395,000; due from approved 
reserve agents, $711,948,000; cash on hand, $889,- 
213,000. The principal items of liabilities were: 
Capital stock, $921,463,000; surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $767,665,000; outstanding circula- 
tion, $613,726,000 (does not include $48,639,000 
circulation secured by lawful money); due to 
other banks, $1,903,989,000; individual deposits, 
$4,548,135,000; United States deposits, $114,378,- 
000. Loans increased continuously during the 
year, after passing the year’s minimum amount 
in February. The loans of September exceeded 
the maximum of 1907 by $82,000,000. An anal- 
ysis of the loans showed that 33.3 per cent. were 
time loans based on two-name commercial paper, 
21.1 per cent. time loans based on stocks and 
bonds, 17.9 per cent. time loans based on single- 
name paper, 19.4 per cent. demand loans based on 
stocks and bonds, and 8.3 per cent. demand loans 
based on one- or two-name paper. Banks in New 
York loaned 19.06 per cent. of the total; banks 
in all three central reserve cities, 26.16 per cent.; 
banks in other reserve cities 25.93 per cent., and 
country banks 47.91 per cent. More than 41 per 
cent. of the New York City loans were demand 
loans secured by stocks and bonds. Of the bonds 
and securities held by national banks, two-thirds 
were railroad and other corporation bonds, 14 
per cent. were State and municipal bonds, and 18 
per cent. were judgments and claims. The total 
amount of these securities of the savings bank 
class was sufficient to make possible the issue of 
the entire amount of $500,000,000 additional cir- 
culation authorized by the Act of May 30th, 
1908. See CURRENCY. 

The capital stock increased $21,090,500 in the 
year ending in September, 1908. There were at 
that time 1,826 banks having $25,000 capital, 
this being one-fourth the total number of na- 
tional banks, but they had only 4.9 per cent. of 
the total capital. There were 2,116 banks, or 
30.8 per cent. of all, with capital above $25,000 
but not above $50,000, and they had 10.8 per 
cent. of the aggregate capital. Banks of the next 
class, those with capital not exceeding $100,000, 
numbered 1,623, or 23.6 per cent. of all, and they 
had 16.3 per cent. of the total capital. Of banks 
with more than $100,000 capital but not more 
than $250,000 there were 757, or 11 per cent., 
having 15 per cent. of the capital. Banks of the 
class over $250,000 to $1,000,000 inclusive, num- 
bered 476, or 6.9 per cent. of all, but they had 
26.8 per cent. of all capital. There were 69 banks 
with capital] between one and five millions and 6 
with capital above five millions, these two classes 
having together 26 per cent. of the total. 

The national bank note circulation was unusu- 
ally large. The maximum attained on Dec. Ist, 
1907, was exceeded every month during the 
year 1908. The amount outstanding on June 1 
was $698,449,517, the year’s maximum, and an 
amount never before reached. The minimum for 
the year was $665,844,900 on Nov. Ist. These 
items include not only circulation secured by 
United States bonds, but also that secured by 
lawful money, which on June 1 amounted to 
$73,735,370. One effect of this large circulation 
was to flood the redemption office at Washington 
with notes. The issues during the year amounted 
to $367,017,000, and the amount redeemed and 
destroyed $310,398,000. The cost of redemption 
was 90 cents per $1,000. Almost 60 per cent. of 
the redeemed notes came from New York City 
banks. Of the $613,700,000 bond-secured circula- 
tion outstanding Sept. 23d, 64 per cent. wag 
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issued by the country banks, 34 per cent. by all 
reserve city banks, 13.5 per cent. by the banks 
of the three central reserve cities, and 9 per 
cent. by New York banks. More than 42 per cent. 
of the circulation was in ten-dollar notes, 29 per 
cent. in twenties, 20 per cent. in fives, 2.6 per 
cent. in fifties, and 6 per cent. in one hundreds. 
The amount of United States funds on deposit 
with national banks fell steadily from $221,437, 
000 in February to $111,802,000 in November. 
The net earnings of national banks in the year 
ending June 30, 1908, were $131.335,000. The 
dividends paid amounted co $97,336,000, or 10.9 
per cent. on the paid in capital, or 6.75 per cent. 
on the aggregate of capital and surplus. The 
amount of United States deposits in national 
banks dropped steadily from $223,117,000 Dec. 
3d, 1907, to $170,700,000 in May, to $118,- 
576,000 in July, and to $114,378,000 in Septem- 
ber. The new currency law imposed 1 per cent. 
interest on the average monthly deposits of pub- 
lic money, but stipulated that no reserve need be 
kept against such deposits. 
he number of national bank failures in 1908 
was unusually large. (See FINANCIAL REVIEW, 
Failures.) Since the beginning of the national 
banking system 499 banks have been placed in 
the hands of receivers; there were 77 receiver- 
ships not yet ended in 1908. In this entire period 
the average loss to creditors in receivershipe 
fully settled was 17.78 per cent. of the total 
liabilities, a loss of $42,472,910, or .06 per cent. 
on average deposits in active national banks. 
LEGISLATION. Tne act of May 30th, 1908, known 
as the Aldrich-Vreeland bill, provided a legal 
means of quickly expanding national bank circu- 
lation in times of money stringency. The provi- 
sions of that law are given in full under Cur- 
RENCY. The National Monetary Commission pro- 
vided for by that act has under consideration sev- 
eral changes in national banking laws, some of 
which have been recommended by recent comp- 
trollers of the currency. One of these is a change 
in the methods of appointing national bank ex- 
aminers with a view to increasing their eff- 
ciency. Another is a change in the method of 
paying examiners by substituting salaries for the 
present fees. Other questions are the limitation 
of the amounts officers and directors of a bank 
may borrow from it; the advisability of allowing 
a bank to hold stock in other corporations, nota- 
bly trust companies; and an increase in the pow- 
ers of the Comptroller of the Currency. A 
change introduced by the Comptroller late in the 
ear was the division of the country into “exam- 
iners’ districts,” and the provision for periodic 
meetings of the examiners of each district. See 
BANES AND BANKING and FINANCIAL REVIEW. 
NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION. An or- 
nization founded in 1900 in Chicago “to organ- 
ize the best brains of the nation in an educa- 
tional movement toward the solution of some of 
the great problems relating to social and indus- 
trial progress; to provide for study and discus- 
sion of questions of national import; to do this 
under the crystallization of the most enlightened 
public opinion; and when desirable, form legisla- 
tion in accordance therewith.” In the accom- 
lishment of this purpose the Federation has 
n successful in uniting in the activities not 
only the leaders of thought, but leaders of action 
as well. Men prominent in the commercial and 
manufacturing life have worked in harmony with 
the leaders of labor organizations and out of this 
affiliation much good has come. The Federation 
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has done great service since its organization in 
the discussion of questions within its scope and 
in the arbitration of difficulties between capital 
and labor. Largely as the result of its immigra- 
tion department, Congress was induced to pro- 
vide an Immigration Commission, composed of 
six of its own members and three other persons, 
which has undertaken a large part of the work 
that had been planned by this Department of the 
Federation. The conciliation department of the 
Federation has for its chief purpose the preven- 
tion of strikes and labor difficulties by acting as 
a friendly counselor when called upon by the 
parties at issue. During 1908 a series of confer- 
ences was held on the invitation of one side or 
the other and disturbances which menaced indus- 
trial peace were averted. Allied with this move- 
ment was the impetus given to the trade agree- 
ment idea by the better and more permanent or- 
ganization of this department. Trade agreement 
in its best form provides its own machinery for 
the adjustment of difficulties as they arise, and 
thus renders outside agencies in large measure 
unnecessary. Mr. John Mitchel] is at the head of 
this department of the Federation. 

Among the most important work undertaken 
by the Federation is included in its Welfare De- 
partment, the function of which is to promote 
welfare work among the employees of private 
enterprises and among those engaged in govern- 
ment service. Many large corporations and com- 
panies have shown much interest in this work. 
Out of this grew an interest in the government 
servant, which, based upon the maxim that the 
“government should be a’ model employer” led to 
the formation of a special committee to look after 
the interests of the public servant, whether em- 
ploved by nation, State or city. Investigations 
along these lines were made during the year into 
conditions among the employees in the Panama 
Canal Zone, in the New York Post Office and in 
hospitals, asylums, etc., of both city and State, 
and the results show that these efforts will be 
amply repaid. During 1908 this work received 
fresh impetus by the formation of a Woman’s 
Department, the underlying idea of which is, 
first, that as owners of industrial stocks, and 
through their husbands and relatives, women 
have an excellent opportunity to work for social 
betterment; and, second, that as concerns the 
labor of women and children, women naturally 
‘ave a better understanding of needs of meas- 
ures to relieve them than can be expected of men. 

Out of the Conference on Trusts and Combina- 
tions held in the fall of 1907 grew a significant 
effort on the part of the Civic Federation to se- 
cure an amendment to the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law. After repeated conferences a bill was drawn 
up and later introduced in Congress, which was 
the subject of long and careful consideration be- 
fore committees of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in March and April, 1908. While 
the bill got no further than the committees it 
served a useful purpose as means of presenting 
to Congress a consideration of the legal and eco- 
nomic questions involved in trusts and their 
regulation. See Trusts. 

nder the auspices of the Industrial Economics 
Department, the Federation organized in 1908-09 
a visit of American teachers to the schools of 
Europe, and especiaily of the United Kingdom. 
At the request of the organization, school boards 
throughout the country very generally granted 
leave of absence to teachers who desire to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. 
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The ninth annual meeting of the Federation 
was held in New York City, Dec. 14th and 
15th. Among the questions discussed were: In- 
dustrial Insurance Here and Abroad, by Lee K. 
Frankel; Massachusetts Savings Bank Plan for 
Annuities, by Louis D. Brandeis, of Boston; 
Postal Savings Banks, by Marcus M. Marks, of 
New York; Insurance Fund of the Machinists’ 
Union, by James O’Connell, of Washington, D. 
C.; Industrial Insurance by Private Companies, 
by Haley Fiske, of New York; Employees’ Mu- 
tual Benefit Association of the Krupp Company, 
by Major A. E. Piorkowski, of Essen, Germany; 
Pension Funds of Individual Employers, by A. P. 
Loring, of Boston; The Burden of Compensation, 
by Hon. J. D. Beck, of Wisconsin; Shall Indus- _ 
try Bear the Cost of Industrial Accidents, by 
John Mitchell, of New York; The Labor Laws of 
Canada, by Hon. F. A. Acland, of Canada; Sal- 
ary Loan Evils, by Frank H. Tucker; Employees’ 
Association Lending Plan, by B. J. Greenhut, of 
New York; Employees’ Savings and Loan Fund, 
by H. S. Dennison, of Boston. 

At the dinner on Dec. 15th, those who 
spoke were Hon. W. H. Taft, Hon. Seth Low, 
Andrew Carnegie, August Belmont, M. E. Ingalls, 
A. B. Garretson, Samuel Gompers and John 
Mitchell. The officers of the Federation for 1909 
are: President, Seth Low; Vice-Presidents, 
Samuel Gompers, Nahum J. Bachelder, Ellison 
A. Smyth, Benjamin I. Wheeler; Treasurer, 
Isaac N. Seligman; Chairman Executive Coun- 
cil, R. M. Easley; Secretary, D. L. Cease. 


NATIONAL CONSERVATION COMMIS- 
SION. See ForRESTRY. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM, Unrrep Srarss. 
The National Museum was originated in the act 
of Congress of 1846 founding the Smithsonian 
Institution, and is the official custodian of the 
national collections. Its expenses are annually 
provided for through appropriations made by 
Congress. The Museum is especially rich in 
collections illustrating the natural history, geol- 
ogy, paleontology, archeology and ethnology of 
America. 

The collections of the National Gallery of Art 
were increased in 1908 through further accessions 
from Mr. William T. Evans, while other gifts of 
paintings were received from Mrs. James 
Lowndes and the friends of Max Weyl. A fine 
series of marine historical paintings by Edward 
Moran was received on deposit. A large number 
of various kinds of laces, embroideries, etc., have 
been sent to the Museum through the efforts of 
a committee of ladies. . 

Nearly 220,000 specimens were added to the 
Museum collections during the year. In ethnol- 
ogy the most,important accessions consisted of a 
valuable assortment of objects collected from the 
natives of West Borneo by Dr. William L. Ab- 
bott, and of some very interesting materia] from 
the Philippine Islands, Guam and other islands 
of the South Pacific. Notable accessions in pre- 
historic archeology were received from Mexico, 
Bolivia, Egypt and India, as well as from vari- 
ous parts of the United States. The flag made 
famous through the verses of Francis Scott Key 
as the “Star Spangled Banner,” was lent by Mr. 
Eben Appleton, of New York City. Many inter- 
esting objects were added to the collections of the 
Colonial Dames of America and of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 

Valuable accessions to the collections of birds 
and mammals were received from Sumatra and 
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Borneo through Dr. William L. Abbott, and from 
the Philippine Islands through Dr. Edgar A. 
Mearns, United States Army. The collection of 
insects was increased by about 53,000 specimens, 
including several contributions from European 
countries. Large collections of fishes from the 
Pacific Ocean and of mollusks from the Philip- 

ine Islands were obtained. The National Her- 
arium was enriched by about 25,000 specimens 
of plants, chiefly from North and Central Amer- 
ica, and Mexico. To the paleontological collec- 
tions were added several notable accessions, such 
as the celebrated Gustav Hambach collection, the 
Gilbert collection of Niagaran fossils, and a very 
large series of Cambrian fossils obtained in Brit- 
ish Columbia and Idaho by the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Charles D. Walcott. 
Many rare fossil reptiles and mammals were ob- 
tained from various horizons in the United 
States and South America. 


NATIONAL RESOURCES, Conservation 
OF. See AGRICULTURE; UNITED StTaTEs; For- 
ESTRY. 


NATURAL GAS. The value of natural gas 
as reported by the U. 8. Geological Survey was 
* $52,866,835 in 1907, as compared with $46,873,- 
932 in 1906. In 1908 reports from most of the 
gas producing fields indicated little change in 
conditions. In Kansas, where the consumption 
of natural gas is very large, during 1908 there 
was not only much new drilling, but also a con- 
siderable extension of the pipe line service 
through the State, and especially in Kansas City, 
so that by the end of the summer practically 
all of the city and suburbs was supplied with 
natural gas, which is used both for domestic 
purposes and for small factories, and even by 
some of the larger factories in summer. Gas is 
piped to all of the large cities of the State, as 
well as to many smaller towns, and during the 
Nad the supply pipes were extended to the Jop- 
in zine mining district. The Kansas Natural 
Gas Company was the largest consumer of gas, 
and according to official statements, its income 
in 1907 from the sale of natural gas slightly 
exceeded $3,000,000, while in 1908 it was esti- 
mated to be about $4,000,000. During the year 
large pumping plants were installed to insure 
an adequate supply of gas. There are other 
consumers, one of which the Wichita Gas Com- 
pany supplies a number of salt, zinc and cement 
plants with fuel in addition to glass plants, brick 
plants, and other factories in addition to domes- 
tic and business consumption. In Oklahoma 
State laws and a decision of the Secretary of the 
Interior as regards leased Indian land prohibit 
the piping of gas out of the State, and as a re- 
sult there have been developed no strong dis- 
tributing companies, and it was the usual prac- 
tice for each town to have its own pipe line. 
While there was little new development in the 
way of new gas fields, yet some drilling was done, 
and at the end of the year there was every in- 
dication that a much larger yield could be ob- 
tained from the State. In Texas gas wells of 
great volume were located in Clay County, and 
were being used to supply nearby cities, with 
probability of pipe lines being constructed to 
Dallas and Fort Worth. 

NATURAL HISTORY. American Mv- 
SEUM OF. An institution established in New 
York city in 1869 for maintaining a museum 
and library of natural history and advancing 
knowledge of kindred subjects. In 1907 “pay 
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days” were abolished and the Museum is now 
absolutely free daily. The year 1908 was the 
most notable in the history of the institution. 
The receipts were $275,419, $25,000 more than 
in 1907. This was largely the result of the 
bequest by Morris K. Jesup. The endowment 
fund, including the bequest of the late President 
Jesup, is $2,048,156. Explorations are carried 
on in North America, in the United States, Can- 
ada, Alaska, Central America, West Indies, 
Asia, and in the Islands of the Pacific. The 
gross attendance at the Museum in 1908 was 
1,043,582. This was in large part due to the 
exceptional interest in the Tuberculosis Exhibi- 
tion (see TUBERCULOSIS). The attendance on 
public afternoon and evening lectures reached a 
total of 82,718. During the year 1909 the prin- 
cipal exhibitions which will be developed are 
the Children’s Museum, the Museum for the 
Blind, the Philippine Exhioition, and the Congo 
Exhibition presented by King Leopold of Bel- 
gium. In 1908 the scientific staff of the Museum 
was strengthened by the addition of Professor 
Bashford Dean, a traveller and ichthyologist of 
international reputation. Professor Henry E. 
Crampton of Columbia University has been ap- 
pointed Head Curator of the Department of in- 
vertebrate Zoology to succeed Professor W. Mor- 
ton Wneeler, who resigned to accept a professor- 
ship in Harvard University. During the year 
valuable gifts were received from Mrs. Morris 
K. Jesup, Mrs. Armar D. Saunderson, Mr. George 
S. Bowdoin, Mr. Archer M. Huntington, Mr. 
prrieae Booth, Dr. William Morton Wheeler, and 
others. 


NAVAL PROGRESS. The accompanying 
table shows the comparative naval strength of 
the great powers of the world as reported on 
Nov. Ist, 1908, in an official document of the 
United States Senate. It indicates clearly the 
strength and condition of the navies of the vari- 
ous powers, and may be supplemented by a brief 
description of the advances made in the naval 
service generally during the year. These, in the 
main, have been closely connected with political 
questions in the various countries and the de 
velopment of the navies has depended more on 
appropriations and budgets than on technical 
progress. The designs of battleships (q. v.) has 
been the most important subject of general dis- 
cussion and the increase of navies by the largest 
war vessels ever constructed seems to be desir- 
able in the opinion of most naval experts. Sub- 
marine boats and destroyers continued to be con- 
structed and tested, especially in Europe, while 
guns of increased power were being provided for 
all navies, especially in the secondary batteries 
to repel torpedo attacks, as the range of these 
weapons had been increased material] auras 
the previous few years. Typical of the nava 
progress of most of the leading powers was that 
of the United States, which may be summarized 
below. Under the heading Navy in the articles 
on the various countries will be found a discus- 
sion of the strength and development of their 
navies, together with an account of the more im- 
portant events of the year. 

In 1908 an appropriation was made by Con- 
gress for the establishment of a stronger naval 
base at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, with coa] sheds, 
and one graving dry dock to take the largest 
ships. This was to form an important naval 
base for the United States in the Pacific. The 
naval station at Olongapo was improved and de- 
veloped, that at the Island of Guam dredged and 
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NUMBER AND DISPLACEMENT OF WAB SHIPS, BUILT AND BUILDING, OF 1,000 op Morr 
TONS, AND OF TORPEDO CRAFT OF MorRE THAN 50 Tons. 


(Document No. 570, U. S. Senate, 1908. Comparative strength of the Great Powers, November Ist, 1908.) 

{The following vessels are not included in the tables: Those over 20 years old, unless they have been recon- 
structed and rearmed since 1900; those not actually begun, though authorized; transports, colliers, repair ships, 
torpedo depot ships,converted merchant vessels or yachts; vessels of less than 1,000 tons, except torpedo craft; 
torpedo craft of less than 50 tons.] 


| Great Britain | United States | Germany France 
| No Tons Ne Tons No.| Tons No.| Tons 
; | 
Battleships Ren MIE ANG. OVOT) boi hieSomeedd ccbecciedes 58 867,200 29 406.146 2g | 354.031 24 337.520 
CGant BORIS VERIO, C205 svccecvcosteeeenads ks b2oe0e | acca ll 45,334 8 32.378 11 | 65,800 
PSTIOGG CPOE 6 bon 5s 0:60 0:09 0s 26 609055 38 | 468,350 12 157,445 10 | 113,89: 23 | 120 982 
Croeees Gres’ EOS) Oa | okie cscs cwieceaes decane 18 | 176.250 5 BS UU tical | Wasdeka 3 | 4,409 
Cremera, 6,000 to 8.000 Ooms: vocccncocavuctdcveutsuccie. 15 | 197.780} 20 | 72,620} 26 104,035; 13 | 2,549 
CUTE. ee DO ALO SOG cmos caveccne dca ce ve Oeinodees 25 53,505 14 18.058 17 37,626) 10} 0.540 
T orpedo-boat Destroyers ceed eeseceree ees ersese CHeces . 167 76,991 ol | 17,590 85 42.917 72 | 26.674 
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improved, while those at Cavite and Culebra were 
being improved. The training station on the 
Great Lakes also was being developed. Improve- 
ments were made in the fire control and a new 
system of instruments was fitted to eighteen bat- 
tleships, including the Atlantic fleet and several 
cruisers. Improvements in fire control were also 
taking place in European navies during the year, 
as well in the various devices for cooling the 
magazines, a new system for which was installed 
on the battleship /owa, and was to be extended 
to the United States battleships. In the 8-inch 
and 12-inch guns in service, which were not 
hooped to the muzzle, it was found necessary to 
replace them by guns of a later and stronger de- 
sign. Originally designed for brown powder or for 
smokeless powder before the day of increased 
muzzle velocity and pressure, they were deemed 
inadequate for modern conditions of service. 
When withdrawn from service they were to be 
hooped to the muzzle, and after being relined, 
where necessary, were to be held as reserve guns. 
An important test took place on June 13th, when 
a torpedo attack was made on the monitor Flor- 
ida, to determine the value of the specially con- 
structed water-tight compartment. Previously a 
12-inch gun test against the Florida’s turret had 
been held on May 27th, and also an attack 
against the skeleton mast, which was considered 
to demonstrate the efficiency of this form of con- 
struction. The torpedo carried a charge of gun- 
cotton weighing 220 pounds, and was guided by 
a trolley wire so that it could not miss its mark. 
Striking just below the armored belt amidships, 
it went through the coal bunker into a water- 
tight compartment. The experiments with the 
Florida were all considered very successful and 


added materially to the practical data of the 
navy department. Many problems were worked 
out during the cruise of the Atlantic fleet, which 
was considered successful from a technical, as 
well as a national, standpoint. This will be 
found discussed in the article UNITED STaTEs 
under Navy. See BATTLESHIPS; TORPEDOES. 


NEBRASKA. One of the North Central Divi- 
sion of the United States. Its area is 77,530 
square miles. The population, according to a 
Federal estimate made in 1908, was 1,069,214. 

MINERAL PropUCcTION. The mineral resources 
of Nebraska are in course of development. There 
is one fairly good coal mine in operation, and. 
a few others are projected. Two silica deposits 
are being worked and the indications are favor- 
able for a heavy output in both, one being con- 
sidered of such value that $40,000 has been spent 
building a railroad line to it. Sand and gravel 
deposits are considered inexhaustible, and there 
is a considerable amount of good stone in sight. 
Clay for good brick is plentiful throughout the 
State, and the product is increasing in value each 

ear. Boring for oil was in progress in several 
ocalities in 1908. According to figures by the 
United States Geological Survey, from whose re- 
ports the statistics given above are taken, the 
value of the total mineral production of the State 
in 1907 was $1,383,916, as compared with a value. 
in 1906 of $2,053,100. 

AGRICULTURE AND Stock Ralsina. The total 
area in acreage in Nebraska in 1908 showed a 
falling off of 2,178,773 acres, as compared with 
the figures for 1907. This was explained in part 
by the late and wet spring. Much of the bottom 
land that in normal years produced heavily was 
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in 1908 left unsown and a substantial percentage 
of such land that was sown later was lost by 
reason of continued floeds. Washouts on hill- 
sides and sloping lands also accounted for a con- 
siderable part of this decreased acreage. The 
acreage of various cereals for 1908, with figures 
for 1907 in parentheses, was as follows: Corn, 
6,339,019 (6,586,844); winter wheat, 2,342,508 
(2,279,767) ; spring wheat, 203,102 (248,572) ; 
oats, 2,353,839 (2,494,946); barley, 95,758 (95,- 
373); rye, 86,614 (87,913). Of potatoes there 
was an acreage in 1908 of 100,277, as compared 
with 87,900 in 1907, and 67,850 acres of sorghum 
cane, as compared with 70,017 in 1907. The num- 
ber of orchard trees in 1908 is as follows, with the 
corresponding figures for 1907 in parentheses: 
Apples, 3,706,110 (3,546,859); pears, 108,436 
(101,838); peaches, 1,988,011 (1,991,992) ; 
plums, 594,689 (636,889); cherries, 724,153 
(706,209). The total acreage in the farms of the 
State in 1908 was 26,516,052, of which 12,562,- 
746 acres were under cultivation. There were in 
the State in 1908 534,646 milch cows, and l,- 
688,936 other cattle; 2,073,812 hogs; 268,585 
‘sheep, and 717,022 horses and mules. The pro- 
duction and value of the principal crops in 1908, 
according to figures of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, were as follows: Corn, 
205,767,000 bushels, valued at $104,941,000; win- 
ter wheat, 40,317,000 bushels, valued at $33,- 
866,000; spring wheat, 3,978,000 bushels, valued 
at $3,342,000; oats, 56,078,000 bushels, valued at 
$22,922,000; barley, 2,773,000 bushels, valued at 
$1,276,000; e, 1,360,000 bushels, valued at 
$816,000; buckwheat, 18,000 bushels, valued at 
$15,000; flaxseed, 165,000 bushels, valued at 
$185,000; potatoes, 7,098,000 bushels, valued at 
$3,904,000; hay, 2,348,000 tons, valued at $1,- 
515,000. The value of the wool clip in 1908 was 
estimated at $334,125. 

MANUFACTURES. An attempt was made by the 
State Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics 
to obtain manufacturing statistics for 1907, but 
this was not entirely satisfactory. Reports 
received from 494 concerns, probably two-thirds 
of the total number in the State of any conse- 
quence, reported output to the value of $152,- 
000,000 in round numbers. The cost of raw ma- 
terial was $81,416,998; the wage-earners num- 
bered 14,000; the wages amounted to $8,500,000; 
and the capital invested was $43,569,675. The 
special census of 1905 showed 20,260 wage-earn- 
ers engaged in factories with products valued at 
$154,918,000, these two figures exceeding those 
of 1900 by 8.5 and 18.9 per cent., respectively. 
Of the wage-earners only 2,542 were women, and 
only 397 children under 16. Slaughtering and 
meat packing, centred at South Omaha, repre- 
sented a value of $69,243,400, or 2.5 per cent. less 
than in 1900. The State ranked third in this in- 
dustry, being surpassed by Illinois and Kansas. 
Other principal industries, and their percentage 
gains over 1900, in parentheses, were: Flour and 
grist mill products, $12,190,000 (56.4); printing 
and publishing, $4,973,900 (44.9); railway re- 
pair-shop work, $4,394,600 (67.5); and cheese 
and butter, $3,326,100 (47.6). Of the total value 
of products, South Omaha produced $67,415,000 ; 
Omaha, $54,003,700, and Lincoln, $5,222,600. 

EpucaTion. The school population of the 
State (ages 5 to 21) was, in 1907, 372,648. The 
total enrollment was 277,166, and the average 
daily attendance 186,321. There were 6,783 
school districts, and 6,784 school buildings, em- 
ploying 10,059 teachers. Of the teachers 87 per 
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cent. were women. The average monthly salary 
of men teachers was $66.01, and of women, 
$46.16. The average length of school term was 
141 days. In 330 districts the term was less 
than three months. The total expenditures for 
school purposes was $5,759,222. A law of 1907 
raised the standard for private and denomina- 
tional schools permitted to grant certificates, and 
raised the minimum entrance requirements of 
State normal schools to two years of high school 
education. Other laws passed in the same year 
provided for four years of free high school op- 
portunity for every child completing the ele 
mentary work, tuition to be paid by districts 
not having four-year high schools; for the es- 
tablishment of a library in every school district; 
for normal training in high schools; for increase 
of junior normal schools from 5 to 8; for State 
aid to weak districts, $50,000 being appropriated 
therefor. The aim of the last provision is to 
insure at least seven months of schoo] in every 
district. 

POLITICS AND GOVEENMENT. There was no 
session of the State legislature in Nebraska in 
1908. The extension of the prohibition area in 
the State during the year wasa notable feature 
of its political history. In the elections held on 
April 7th, local option made a gain of more than 
forty towns. There were elections in every city 
and town except Omaha, and in almost every one 
the sole issue was license or no license. A vigor- 
ous campaign had been carried on by the Prohi- 
bitionists, and the result was shown in the large 
vote which was cast in almost every place. In 
most cases the issue was determined by a refer- 
endum vote. The struggle in Lincoln was par- 
ticularly strong. The Excise Board in that city 
had adopted stringent regulations, which were lit- 
tle short of actual prohibition. In spite of this, 
the prohibition people fought hard for complete 
“no license.” They lost by a margin of 221 votes. 
An interesting decision was rendered by Attor- 
ney-General ompson on Jan. Ist in connec- 
tion with the attempt made by Governor Shel- 
don to turn over part of his salary to Lieutenant- 
Governor Hopewell for services rendered by the 
latter during the absence of the Governor from 
the State. The Attorney-General declared that 
inasmuch as the salary of the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor was fixed by law, and he was prohibited 
from accepting any other amount, Governor Shel- 
don must draw the full salary. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS. The Demo- 
cratic State Convention for the selection of dele- 
gates to the National Convention met at Omaha 
on March Sth. The platform adopted by the con- 
vention had more than a local interest for the 
reason that it was generally considered that it 
was prepared under Mr. Bryan’s special super- 
vision, and that it represented the issues which 
he wished to make prominent during the presi- 
dential campaign. Among the measures advo- 
cated were the election of U. S. Senators by 
direct vote, postal savings banks, a currency plan 
that should include an emergency currency, is- 
sued and regulated by the federal government, 
an 8-hour day, and an employers’ liability law. 
Revision of the tariff was demanded, and the 
right of Congress to exercise complete control 
over interstate commerce was asserted. The dele- 
gates chosen were instructed to vote for William 
J. Bryan for President. The Republican State 
Convention for the selection of delegates to the 
National Convention met at Omaha on March 
12th. A platform strongly indorsing the admin- 
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istrations of President Roosevelt and Governor 
Sheldon was adopted, and the delegates chosen 
were pledged to vote for William H. Taft for 
President. The results of the election on April 
7th are noted in the paragraph above. On 
Sept. Ist, the first primary election was held 
under the primary law of 1907. The chief in- 
terest was among the Democrats, as there was 
little opposition among the Republicans to the 
men then in office. The chief contestants for the 
Democratic nomination for Governor were James 
H. Dahlman, Mayor of Omaha, and Ashton C. 
Shallenberger. In spite of a large vote cast for 
DahlIman in Omaha, he was defeated, and Shal- 
lenberger became the Democratic nominee for 
Governor. The Republicans renominated Governor 
George S. Sheldon. In the election of Nov. 3d 
William J. Bryan received a plurality in the 
State over William H. Taft of about 5,000. Mr. 
Bryan had made a particularly aggressive can- 
vass throug:out the State, and it was probably 
largely due to his efforts that the Republican 
plurality of 1904 was turned to a plurality for 
the Democratic candidate in 1908. e Legisla- 
ture is overwhelmingly Democratic. The vote of 
the State is as follows: Bryan, 131,099; Taft, 
126,997; Chafin, 5,179; Debs, 3,524. For Gov- 
ernor, Shallenberger, 132,960; Sheldon, 121,076. 

OTHER Events. The State was visited by sev- 
eral windstorms and tornadoes in April and May. 
On April 23d a tornado swept over Cuming 
and Thurston counties, killing three persons and 
destroying a number of houses. A severe tornado 
swept over Platte River valley in the eastern 
part of the State on May 12th, causing great 
damage in a dozen towns. The town of Fort 
Crook was totally destroyed and Bellevue Col- 
lege, the Presbyterian University of the West, 
was left in ruins. At Louisville four persons 
were killed and the town was practically de- 
stroyed. On May 15th, the plant of the Omaha 
Packing Company, at Omaha, was burned, caus- 
ing a loss of approximately $400,000. The Cud- 
ahy Packing Company suffered a loss of about 
$100,000. 

SraTe Orricers. Governor, A. C. Shallen- 
berger, Dem.; Lieutenant-Governor, M. R. Hope- 
well; Secretary of State, George C. Junkin; 
Treasurer, L. J. Brian; Auditor, Silas A. Bar- 
ton; Attorney-General, W. T. Thompson; Super- 
intendent of Education, E. C. Bishop; Commis- 
sioner of Public Lands, E. B. Cowlds—all Re- 
publicans, except Shallenberger. 

Jupictaky. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
John B. Barnes; Justices, Chas. B. Letton, Jesse 
B. Root, Jacob Fawsett, William B. Rose, and M. 
B. Reese; Clerk, H. C. Lindsay—all Republicans. 

The State Legislature of 1909 is composed of 
13 Republicans and 20 Democrats in the Senate, 
31 Republicans and 69 Democrats in the House. 
The State representation in Congress will be 
found in the article Unrrep States under the 
section Congress. 


NEBRASKA, University or. An_institu- 
tion of higher learning at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
founded in 1869. The attendance in 1907-8 was 
3,237, distributed as follows: Literature, sci- 
ence, and arts, 1,050; agriculture, domestic sci- 
ence and mechanic arts, 1,197; music, 493; sum- 
mer session, 258; law, 183; medicine, 127; fine 
arts, 101. Three new buildings for the School of 
Agriculture were finished during the Phas a 
Woman’s Building, the Stock Judging Pavilion 
and the Veterinary Building. The following new 
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departments of the University were created: 
Teachers’ College and School of Pharmacy, the 
latter forming part of the College of Medicine. 
The office of Director of University Extension 
was created to go into effect Jan. Ist, 1909. 
The endowment of the University approximates 
$1,500,000, and the annual income $625,000, 
chiefly from the State. The Library contains 80,- 
000 volumes. On Nov. 6th, 1908, Dr. E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews resigned the Chancellorship of 
the University on account of ill health. He ter- 
minated eight years of service on Jan. Ist, 1909. 
The Regents on Dec. 8th elected Dr. Samuel 
Avery, head professor of chemistry, to be acting 
Chancellor. 


NECROLOGY. The following list comprises 
the names of persons who died in the year 1908. 
An asterisk denotes that an obituary of the per- 
son appears as a separate article in its alpha- 
betical order: 

*Abbott, Edward. American clergyman and 
author. 

Ackley, Seth M. American rear-admiral. Died, 


Jan. 7th. ; 
Friedrich. 


* Adler, 
writer. 

*Aiken, William Martin. American architect. 

*Alden, William Livingston. American author 
and journalist. 

*Alexis, Alexandrovitch. Grand Duke of Rus- 


German architect and 


sia. 

*Allen, Alexander Virts Griswold. American 
Episcopalian minister and theological writer. 

*Allison, William Boyd. United States Sen- 
ator. 

*Amicis, Edmondo de. Italian writer. 

Anderson, Sir Thomas McCall. Scotch derma- 
tologist. Died, Jan. 25th; born, 1836. 

*Anthony, William Arnold. American physi- 
cist. 

Apgar, Austin Craig. American educator. Died, 
March 4th; born, 1838. 

*Armijo, Don Antonio Aguilar. Spanish states- 
man. 

Astor, Mrs. Wm. Died, Oct. 30th; born 1853. 

Augur, Ammon A. Lieutenant-colonel, U.S. A. 
Died, June 25th; born, 1852. 

*Ayrton, William E. English physician and 
electrical engineer. 

*Backus, Truman Jay. American educator. 

Bailey, Elisha Ingram. Brigadier-general, U. 
S. A. Died, March 25th; born, 1824. 

“Balch, George Beall. Rear-admiral, U. S.N. 

Ball, Alonzo Brayton. American physician. 
Died, Oct. 25th; born, 1840. 

*Banks, Sir John. Irish physician. 

*Barbier de Meynard, Charles Adrien Casimir. 
French Orientalist. 

Barine, Arvéde (Mme. Charles Vincens). 
French writer. Died, Nov. 15th; born, 1840. 

Barnes, Robert S. F. English gynecologist. 
Died, Feb. 19th; born, 1849. 

*Batcheller, George Sherman. American jurist 
and diplomat. 

*Bates, Joshua H. American soldier. 

Bechamp, Pierre Jacques Antoine. 
chemist; died, April 15th; born, 1816. 

*Becquerel, Henri. French physicist. 

*Beevor, Charles Edward. English neurologist. 

Bell, James. English chemist. Died, March 
3lst; born, 1825. 

*Belmont, Oliver Hazard Perry. American 
banker. 


French 
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Bergne, Sir Henry (John Henry Gibbs). Eng- 
lish copyright authority. Died, Nov. 15th; 
born, 1842. 

“Bethune, Thomas G. Negro 
pianist. 

Bigg, Charles. English clergyman and scholar. 
Died, July 15th; born, 1840. 

“Bikelas, Dimitrios. Greek poet. 

“Bird, Frederic Mayer. American hymnologist. 

Bird, Henry Edward. English chess expert. 
Died, Apri] 14th; born, 1830. 

Blakeslee, Erastus. American clergyman. Died, 
July 12th; born, 1838. 

*Blaydes, Frederick Henry M. English clas- 
sical scholar. 

*Blind Tom. See Bethune, Thos. G. 

“Blumenthal, Jacques, German-English pianist. 

Blythswood, Archibald Campbell Lord. Died, 
July 8th; born, 1837. 

*Boissier, Marie Louis Gaston. French writer 
and educator. 

“Bonner, Hugh. Fire official. 

Borthwick, Sir Algernon, Lord Glenesk. Eng- 
lish journalist. Died, Nov. 24th; born, 1830. 

; “Bourne, Edward Gaylord. American histo- 
rian. 

Bradley (Mrs.) Lydia Moss. American phi- 
lanthropist. Died, Jan. 16th; born, 1816. 

Brick, Abraham Lincoln. American legislator. 
Died, April 7th; born, 1860. 

*Bromfield, Edward Thomas. American clergy- 
man. 

*Brooks, William Keith, American zodlogist. 

Brough, Bennett H. English steel manufac- 
turer. Died, Oct. 3d; born, 1860. 

Brown (Miss) Meredith. English philanthro- 
pist. Died, Nov. 5th. 

*Bruce, Sir George Barclay. English engineer. 

Bruce, Robert. English Congregational clergy- 


(Blind Tom). 


man. Died, Nov. 6th; born, 1829. 
*Bryan, William James. United States Sen- 
ator. 


*Buller, Sir Henry Redvers. British soldier. 

Burdge, Franklin. American lawyer. Died, 
Sept. 19th; born, 1835. 

Burtis, Arthur. Rear-admiral (retired), U. S. 
N. Died, Oct. 22d; born, 1841. 

*Busch, Wilhelm. German caricaturist. 

*“Caird, Edward. English educator. 

“Campbell, Lewis. Scotch Greek scholar. 

*Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry. English 
statesman. 

*Canet, Gustave. French artillerist. 

“Canning, Sir Samuel. English electrical en- 
gineer. 

Bey eds, Ellison. American Protestant Epis- 
copal enor 

“Carlos I., King of Portugal. 

*Carmack, Edward Ward. American politician. 

*Carney, William H. American Civil War 
veteran. 

Caron, Sir Adolphe. Canadian ex-Minister of 
Militia, Postmaster General, etc. Died, April 
20th; born, 1843. 

Carroll, Henry. Brigadier-general, U. 8. A. 
Died, Feb. 12th; born, 1838. 

Casali del Drago, Cardinal. Died, March 17th; 
born, 1838. 

Casanas y Pageo, Salvatore, Cardinal. Died, 
Oct. 27th; born, 1834. 

Cassie, William Raich. 
Died, June 22d; born, 1861. 

“Cavendish, Spencer Compton. Eighth Duke of 
Devonshire. See Devonshire, Spencer Compton 
Cavendish, Eighth Duke of. 


English physicist. 
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“Chadwick, Henry. ‘Father of Baseball.” 

“Chamberlain, Jacob. American missionary. 

Chamberland, Charles Edouard. French phy- 
sician. Died, May 3d; born, 1851. 

“Charteris, Archibald H. Scotch clergyman. 

Chase, George Lewis. American underwriter. 
Died, Jan. 7th; born, 1828. 

Chaulnes, Emanuel Theodore Bernard Marie 
D’Albert de Luynes d’Ailly, Ninth Duke of. Died, 
April 24th; born, 1878. 

Cheetham, Samuel. Archdeacon of Rochester, 
England. Died, July 19th; born, 1827. 

Chelsea, Henry Arthur Cadogan, Viscount. 
English statesman. Died, July 2d; born, 1868. 
“Clarke, Benjamin F. American educator. 

Clarke, George W. American educator. Died, 
Sept. 15th; born, 1817. 

*Cleveland, Grover. Twenty-second and twen- 
ty-fourth President of the United States. 

*Clous, John Walter. American soldier. 

Coburn, John. Ex-Congressman from Indiana. 
Died, Jan. 28th; born, 1825. 

P *Coghlan, Joseph Bullock. American naval of- 
cer. 

‘ *Cogswell, James Kelsey. American naval of- 
cer. 

*Collins, John Churton. English educator. 

Colbin, Sir Auckland. English colonial official. 
Died, March 24th; born, 1838. 

*Cooper, Sir Alfred. English surgeon. 

“Coppeé, Francois. French poet. 

Corliss, Augustus Whittemore. Brigadier 
general (retired), U. S. A. Died Sept. 4th; 
born, 1837. 

Cremer, Sir William Randal. English diplo- 
matist. Died July 22d; born, 1838. 
is Jeane Arent Schuyler. Rear-admiral, 

*Culbertson, James Coe. American physician. 

_*Cullingworth, Charles James. English phy- 
sician. 

“Curtis, Alfred Allen. American Roman Cath- 
olic bishop. 

*Cutcheon, Byron M. American soldier and 
politician. 

Cutting, Frederick L. American insurance com- 
missioner. Died, Jan. 8th; born, 1842. 

*Dailey, Peter F. American comedian. 

; ee George Henry. American railroad of- 
cial. 

“Davis, Charles Abbott. American naturalist. 

Day, Sir John. English jurist. Died, June 
13th; born, 1826. 

Day, Martin C. American journalist. Died, 
June Ist; born, 1853. 

Deane, Sir Harold. English soldier. Died, July 
6th; born, 1854. 

Dennett, Alfred W. American restaurateur. 
Died, Jan. 23d; born, 1838. 

“Derby, Frederick Arthur Stanley, Sixteenth 
Earl of. See Stanley. 


Derenbourg, Hartwig. French Orientalist. 
Died, April 12th; born, 1844. : 
*Devonshire, Spencer Compton Cavendish, 


Eighth Duke of. 
Devyema, pseudonym of the Polish poet Hed- 
wig Luszoziwska (q. V.). 
*“De Witt, Calvin. American soldier. | 
“Dix, Morgan. American Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman. : ; 
“Dodge, Francis Safford. American soldier. 
“Drachmann, Holger H. H. Danish _poet. 
*Drury-Lowe, Sir Drury Curzon. British adl- 
dier. 
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Duncan, William Wallace. American Method- 
ist Episcopal bishop. Died, March 2d; _ born, 
1839. 

Duro, Capt. Cesareo Fernandez. Spanish naval 
author. Died, June 5th; born, 1830. 

*Dyas, Ada. Irish actress. 

*Dyer, Louis. American educator. 
_*Edelbohls, George Michael. American physi- 
cian. 

Edgren, John Alexis. Swedish-American cler- 

n. Died, Jan. 26th; born, 1839. 

*Edouin, Willie. English actor. 

Eidlitz, Leopold. American architect. 
March 22d; born, 1823. 

Eliot, Sir John. English meteorologist. Died, 
March 18th; born, 1839. 

Ellery, Robert Lewis John. English meteor- 
ologist. Died, Jan. 14th; born, 1827. 

Elmendorf, Joachim. American Reformed 
Church clergyman. Died, July 18th; born, 1827. 

*Emerson, Edwin. American clergyman. 

*Erichsen, Mylius. Danish explorer. 

*Esmarch, Johanne Friedrich A. von. German 
surgeon. 

*Evans, Sir John. English antiquary. 

*Ewald, Carl. Danish novelist. 

*Falk, Max. Hungarian journalist. 

Fanlamb, James Remington. American com- 
poser. Died, March 26th; born, 1838. 

“Farren, William. English actor. 

*Fausill, Michael Viggo. Danish Oriental 
scholar. 

Fawcett, William Milner. English architect. 
Died, Dec. 27th; born, 1832. 

Felsenthal, Bernhard. Chicago rabbi. Died, 
Jan. 12th; born, 1822. 

*Fenollosa, Ernest Francisco. American edu- 
cator. 

“Ferdinand IV., Archduke, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. 

“Fergusson, Arthur Walsh. Ex-secretary Phil- 
ippine Commission. 

Fessenden, Samuel. Ex-United States Senator 
from Connecticut. Died, Jan. 17th; born, 1847. 

Févier, Louis Francois. French soldier. Died, 
Dec. 25th; born, 1828. 

*Fithian, Edward. Chief engineer, U.S. N. 

Fitzgerald, Louis. American soldier and un- 
derwriter. Died, Oct. 10th; born, 1838. 

Fitzgerald, Sir Tnomas. Australian surgeon. 
Died. July 9th; born, 1838. 

“Fletcher, James. English-Canadian botanist. 

*Fowler, Charles Henry. American clergyman. 

*Fréchette, Louis Honoré. French-Canadian 

t. 

*Freer, Frederick Warren. American painter. 

Fulleylove, John. English painter. Died, May 
24th; born, 1847. 

Gardiner, Edward G. American marine biolo- 
gist. Died, Nov. 4th; born, 1854. 

Garrett, Patrick F. Captain, Texas Rangers. 
Died, March. 

“Gaudry, Jean Albert. French paleontologist. 

*Gebhart, Emil. French writer. 

“Gevaert, Francois Auguste. Belgian com- 

ser. 

*Gibbs (Oliver) Wolcott. American scientist. 

*Gilman, Daniel Coit. American educator. 

*Glass, Henry. American naval officer. 

Goss, Elbridge Henry. American author and 
banker. Died, Oct. 9th; born, 1830. 

Greenough, John James. American inventor. 
Died, Aug. 25th; born, 1812. 


Died, 
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Hague, James Duncan. American mining en- 
gineer. Died, Aug. 3d; born, 1836. 

“Halderman, John A. American soldier and 
diplomat. 

“Halévy, Ludovic. French dramatist. 

“Hall, Charles Cuthbert. American theologian. 

“Halstead, Murat. American journalist. 

Hamilton, Andrew. American lawyer. 

*Hamy, Theodore Jules Ernest. French an- 
thropologist. 

“Hanlon, Edward. Canadian oarsman. 

Hansky, Alexander. Russian solar physicist. 
Died, Aug. 11th. 

Hardy de Périni, General. French soldier and 
author. Died, July 2d; born, 1843. 

“Harrington, Charles. American educator. 

*Harris, Joel Chandler. American author. 

Haskell, Harry Leland. Brigadier-general (re- 
tired), U. S. A. Died, Oct. 25th; born, 1840. 

Haven, George Griswold. American banker. 
Died, March 18th; born, 1837. 

*Headlam, Walter G. English Greek scholar. 

Heath, Daniel Collamore. American publisher. 
Died, Jan. 28th; born, 1843. 

*Hebert, Antoine A. E. 
painter. 

*Hibbert, Sir John Tomlinson. British poli- 
tician. 

“Hiscox, Gardner Dexter. American engineer. 

Hoffa, Albert. Berlin orthopedist. 

Holland, Frederic May. American author. 
Died, May 17th; born, 1836. 

*Hopkins, Henry. American educator. 

*Horstman, Ignatius Frederick. American 
Roman Catholic bishop. 
‘ *“Hosley, Harry Hibbard. American naval of- 
cer. 

“Hosmer, Harriet Goodhue. American sculp- 


French historical 


tor. 

“Hough, Alfred Lacey. American soldier. 

Hourbron, Frederic. Secretary (French) Na- 
tional Society of Beaux-Arts. Died, Oct. 19th; 
born, 1851. 

“Howard (George) Bronson. 
wright. 

*Howard, Joseph, Jr. American journalist. 

Howitt, Alfred William. English scientist. 
Died, March 8th; born, 1830. 

“Hubschmann, Johannes Heinrich. 
philologist. 

*Hunton, Eppa. American Confederate soldier. 

*Hutchinson, John W. American singer. 

Ibbetson, Sir Denzil. English colonial official. 
Died, Feb. 21st; born, 1847. 

*Ignatieff, Nicholas. Russian diplomat. 

*Ingalls, Charles Russell. American jurist. 

*Inouye, General. Japanese soldier. 

“Iwoski, Yanosuke. Japanese financier. 

*Jackson, Henry. American soldier. 

Jacquer, Achille. French engraver. 
Oct. 30th; born, 1846. 

*Janssen, Peter. German historical painter. 

Jelf, George Edward. English educator. Died, 
Nov. 19th; born, 1834. 

Jenks, George Augustus. 
ex-Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
Feb. 10th; born, 1836. 

*Jesup, Morris Ketchum. American banker 
and philanthropist. 

Johnson, David. American painter. Died, 
Feb. 4th; born, 1827. 

*Joly de Lotbiniére, Sir Henry Gustave, Cana- 
dian statesman. 


American play- 


German 
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*Jones, James Kimbrough. 
tician. 

Kane, Theodore F. Rear-admiral, U. S. N. 
Died, March 14th; born, 1840. 

Karsten, Gustaf E. American educator; Died, 
Jan. 28th; born, 1859. 

*Karsten, Hermann. German naturalist. 

*Kaufmann, Richard von. German economist. 

Kellerman, William Ashbrook. American bot- 
anist. Died, March 8th; born, 1850. 

*“Kielhorn, Lorenz Franz. German Sanskrit 
scholar. 

Killam, 


American poli- 


Albert Clements. Canadian jurist. 


* Died, Feb. 28th; born, 1849. 


King, Tom C. American metallurgist. Died, 
- Feb. 27th; born, 1865. 
*Kingston, Charies Cameron. Australian 
statesman. 


: Kline, Jacob, Brigadier-General, U. S. A. Died, 
March 23d; born, 1840. 

.  Knaggs, H. G. English entomologist. Died, 
Jan. 16th; born, 1832. 
*Knapp, William Ireland. American educator. 
*Knowles, Sir James. English editor. 
*Kretschmer, Edmund. German composer. 
*Kwang-Hsu. Emperor of China. 
Lafont, Rev. Father Eugene. English educa- 

tor in India. Died, May 10th; born, 1837. 


Laidlaw, Alexander Hamilton. American 
homeopathic physician. Died, July 29th; born, 
1828. 


Lambeaux, Josef. Belgian sculptor. Died, June 
6th; born, 1852. 

*Landelle, Charles. French painter. 

Lanham, Samuel Willis Tucker. Ex-Governor 
of Texas. Died, July 29th; born, 1846. 

Lapparent, Albert A. C. French geologist. 

L’Arronge, Adolf. German dramatist. 
: ae Asbury Churchill. American legis- 
ator. 

Lavino, William. Paris correspondent, Lon- 
don Times. Died, Aug. 4th; born, 1846. 

Law, Sir Edward FitzGerald. English diplo- 
matist. Died, Nov. Ist; born, 18486. 

Lawler, Thomas G. Ex-Commander-in-Chief, 
G. A. R. Died, Feb. 3d; born, 1844. 

Layng, James D. American railroad official. 
Died, Feb. 12th; born, 1833. 

*Lecot, Victor Lucien Sulpice, Cardinal. 

“Lee, Leslie Alexander. American biologist. 

*Lee, Stephen Dill. American Confederate 
general. 

*Le Plongeon, Augustus. 
gist. 

Lessing, Julius. German art collector. Died, 
March 14th; born, 1843. 

Leval, Jules L. French soldier. 
23d; born, 1823. 

Levyson, Arthur. German editor. Died, April 
llth; born, 1841. 

Leydet, Victor. Vice-president, French Sen- 
ate. Died, Oct. 23d; born, 1845. 

“Leydig, Franz von. German zodlogist. 

*Lie, Jonas Lauritz Edemil. Norwegian nov- 
elist. 

*Liebreich, Oskar. German pharmacologist. 

*Linevitch, Nicolai P. Russian general. 

Linlithgow, Sir John Adrian Louis Hope. Eng- 
lish public official. Died, March Ist; born, 1860. 

Lister, Arthur. English biologist. Died, July 
18th; born, 1830. 

Livesay, Sir George. English gas manufac- 
turer. Died, Oct. 4th; born, 1834. 

Loe. Walter von. German field marshal. Died, 
July 6th; born, 1828. 


American arcneolo- 


Died, Jan. 
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*Loud, Eugene F. American politician. 

Liwy, Albert. Jewish writer and philologist. 
Died, May 21st; born, 1816. 

Lucanus, Friedrich Karl Herman von. Chief 
of Emperor William’s Civil Cabinet. Died, Aug. 
2d; born, 1831. 

“Lucca, Pauline. German soprano. 

*Luehaire, André. French historian. 

Luszozewska, Hedwig. Polish poet. (Pseu- 
donym, Devyma). Died, Sept. 23d; born, 1848. 

*Lyne, Joseph Leycester (Father Ignatius). 
English missionary. 

*McCosh, Andrew J. American surgeon. 

McCrea, Henry, Captain, U. 8S. N. Died, July 
19; born, 1851. 

“MacDonald, James, W. A. American sculptor. 

Macdonald, Sir John Denis. British microscop- 
ist. Died, February 7; born, 1826. 

*MacDowell, Edward Alexander. 
composer and pianist. 

McElmell, Jackson. Chief engineer and rear- 
admiral (retired) U. S. N. Died, May 31; 
born, 1834. 

*McGillicuddy, Daniel F. American Roman 
Catholic clergyman. 

*McGlashan, Peter A. S. American Confed- 
erate General. 

“Mackay, Donald Sage. American clergyman. 

Maclay, Isaac Walker. American soldier and 
civil engineer. Died, December 29; born, 184]. 

“Maignan, Albert. French painter. 

“Malet, Sir Edward Baldwin. British dip- 
lomatist. 

*Marchesi, Salvatore, Cavaliere de Castrone. 
Italian baritone. 

*Marty, Georges. French composer. 

*Mascart, Eleuthére E. N. French physicist. 

*Mason, Otis Tufton. American ethnologist. 

*Mason, William. American pianist. 

*Mathew, Sir James Charles. British jurist. 

Mathieu, Francois Désiré. French Cardinal. 
Died, October 26. 

Medd, Peter Goldsmith. English clergyman 
and author. Died, July 25; born, 1829. 

Meline, James Florant. Ex-Assistant Treas- 
urer of the United States. Died, July 23; born, 
184]. 

Mellon, Thomas, American jurist. Died, Feb- 
ruary 3; born, 1813. 

*Menocal, Aniceto Garcia. 
gineer. 

‘ “Merriam, Greenlief A. American naval of- 
cer. 

“Merrill, George Edmonds. 
tor. 

*Meserole, Jeremiah Vanderbilt. 
brigadier-general. 

Meyer, Adolph. American Confederate soldier 
and Congressman. Died, March 8; born, 1842. 

*Mitchell, Donald Grant (Ik Marvel}. Amer- 
ican essayist. 

Mixer, Albert Harrison. American educator. 
Died, February 7; born, 1822. 

*Mibius, Karl August. German zodlogist. 

Moffett, Samuel Erasmus. American maga- 
zine writer. Died, August 1; born, 1860. 

Montague, William Lewis. American educa- 
tor. Died, July 27; born, 1831. 

Morosini, Giovanni P. Italian-American bank- 
er. Died, September 15; born, 1832. 

Morris, Tom. Scotch golfer. Died, May 24; 
born, 1821. 

*Moulton, (Mrs.) Louise Chandler. 
author. 


American 
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Munzig, George Chickering. American por- 
trait painter. Died, March 5; born, 1859. 

*Muravieff, Nicholas Vladimir. Russian states- 
man. 

*Nelson, Henry Loomis. American journalist. 

Nicholson, George. English botanist. Died, 
September 20; born, 1847. 

Nocella, Carlo. Italian Cardinal. Died, July 
22. 
*Nodzu, Michitsura. Japanese general. 
Noel, York. Commander, U. S. N. Died, 
April 23; born, 1854. 

*Norton, Charles Eliot. American scholar. 

Novello, Clara Anastasia, Countess Gigliucci. 
English singer. Died, March 16; born, 1818. 

*Noyes, Crosby Stewart. American journalist. 

O’Connor, Joseph. American journalist. Died, 
October 10; born, 1841. 

*O’Conor, Sir Nicholas Roderick. English dip- 
lomat. 


Oppert, Gustav. German Orientalist. Died, 
March 17; born, 1836. 
Ordronaux, John. American lawyer. Died, 


January 20; born, 1830. 
“Ouida, Pseudonym of Louise de la Ramée 
(q. v.). 
*Palma, Tomas Estrada. First President of 
Cuba. 
“Parsons, Frank. American educator. 
*Pastor, Antonio. American theatrical man- 


r. 
*raulsen, Friedrich. German philosopher. 
Penrose, Richard Alexander Fullerton. Ameri- 

can physician. Died, December 26; born, 1827. 

poner Josef Maria. Austrian meteorolo- 
gist. 
Peron, Alphonse. French geologist. Died, 

July 2; born, 1834. 


Perrine, Frederic Auten Combs. American 
electrical engineer. Died, October 20; born, 
1862. 


*Perry, David. American soldier. 

Pettibone, Georga American labor leader. 
Died, August 3. 

“Pettigrew, James Bell. English physiologist. 
: *Pfleiderer, Otto. German Protestant theolo- 


gian. 

Phelps, Charles Edward. American soldier 
and lawyer. Died, December 27; born, 1833. 

*Pischel, Richard. German Sanskrit scholar. 

Pitman, Sir Henry Alfred. English physician. 
Died, Nov. 6; born, 1808. 

*Plener, Ignaz von. Austrian statesman. 

Pope, George U. English Tamil scholar. Died, 
February 11; born, 1820. 

*Porter, Benjamin Curtis. American painter. 

Potter, Henry Codman. American Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman. 

*Prinetti, Giulio. Italian statesman. 

“Proctor, Redfield. American statesman. 

Quinby, William Emory. Editor and chief 
owner, Detroit Free Press. Died, June 7; born, 
1835. 

*Rea, Charles Whiteside. 
ficer. 

*Ramée, Louise de la (Ouida). English novelist. 

*Randall, James Ryder. American journalist 
and poet. 

*Rane, Arthur. French politician. 

Reed, Edwin. Americar author. 
ber 16; born, 1835. 

*Reid, Sir Robert. Newfoundland railroad 
contractor. 
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*Richard, Francois Marie Benjamin. French 
Cardinal. 

*Rimsky-Korsakoff, Nicholas Andrejvitch. 
Russian composer. 

*Rindfleisch, Georg Eduard von. 
pathologist. 

Rishell, Charles Wesley. American theologian. 
Died, September 21; born, 1850. 

“Roche, James Jeffrey. American journalist. 

*Rockwell, Charles Henry. American naval 
officer. 

*Roehrig, Louis Otto. American philologist. 

*Roosa, Daniel Bennett St. John. American 
physician. 

*Rosse, Sir Lawrence Parsons, Lord. English 
scientist. 

Rouxel, Gustave Augustin. Auxiliary Roman 
Catholic Bishop of New Orleans. Died, March 
17; born, 1849. 

*Rowell, George Presbury. American publish- 


(Jeriman 


er. 
*Rudini, Antonio Starabba, Marquis di. Ital- 
jan statesman. 
Russell, Alexander Wilson. Rear-Admiral (re- 
tired) U. 8. N. Died, November 26; born, 1824. 
*Sackville-West, Sir Lionel. English diplo- 
matist. 
Salmeron, Nicolas. Spanish statesman. Died, 
August 21; born, 1838. 
*Samuels, Samuel. American sea captain. 
Sankey, Ira David. American evangelist. 
*Sarasate y Navascues, Pablo M. M. Spanish 
violinist. 
*Sardou, Victorien. French dramatist. 
“Sargent, Frank P. American labor leader. 
*Satterlee, Henry Yates. American Protestant 
Episcopal bishop. 
*Satterlee, Walter. American painter. 
Sawyer, Charles Henry. Ex-Governor of New 
Hampshire. Died, January 18; born, 1840. 
“Saxton, Rufus. American soldier. 

Schelling, Hermann von. Ex-Prussian Minis- 
ter of Justice. Died, November 16; born, 1824. 
*Schrader, Eberhard. German Orientalist. 

*Schrotter, Leopold von Kristelli. Austrian 
laryngologist. . 

*Selfridge, Thomas E. American soldier. 

*Senn, Nicholas. American physician. 

Shipley, Samuel R. American life under- 
writer. Died, May 23; born, 1828. 

Shipman, William Rollin. American educator. 
Died, January 15; born, 1836. 

*Shuvaloff, Paul, Count. Russian soldier and 
diplomat. 

*Smith, Charles Emory. American journalist. 

Smith, Orlando Jay. American journalist. 
Died, November 20; born, 1842. 

*Smith, Walter Chalmers. Scotch poet. 

“Snow, Francis Huntington. American edu- 
cator. 

Sorby, Henry Clifton. English scientist. Died, 
March 9; born, 1826. 

*Spofford, Ainsworth Rand. American librar- 
an. 

*Spreckels, Claus. American sugar maker. 

*Stanley, Frederick Arthur, 16th Earl of 
Derby. English statesman. 


Stedman, Arthur. American editor. Died, 
september 16; born, 1859. 
*Stedman, Edmund Clarence. American poet 


and critic. 
*Sternburg, Herman Speck von, Baron. Ger- 
man diplomatist. 
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“Stevens, Durham White. Diplomatic adviser 
to Korea. 

*Stevens, Francis B. American civil engineer. 

“Stewart, Alexander Peter. American Con- 
federate general. 

*Stone, William Leete. American historian. 

*Strachey, Sir Richard. English colonial offi- 
cial. 

“Strobel, Edward Henry. American diplomat- 
ist. 

*Sucher, Joseph. American composer. 

Sullivan, Thomas Crook. Brigadier-General 
(retired), U. S. A. Died, March 12; born, 1833. 

Summers, John Edward. Brigadier-General, 
(retired), Medical Corps, U. 8. A. Died, October 
1; born, 1822. 

Sutherland, (Mrs.) Evelyn Greenleaf. 
can playwright. Died December 24. 

Swan, Henry Frederick. English ship designer. 
Died, March 25; born, 1842. 

Taylor, Charles. Master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Died, August 12; born, 1840. 

Ten Eyck, William Hoffman. American Dutch 
Reformed Clergyman. Died, April 25; born, 
1818. 

“Thomas, Charles Mitchell. 
officer. 

*Thumann, Paul. German painter. 

Tiffany, Francis. American Unitarian clergy- 
man. Died, September 3; born, 1827. 

Totten, Charles Adiel Lewis. American me- 
teorologist. Died, April 12; born, 1851. 

Treat, John Harvey. American historiog- 
rapher. Died, November 9; born, 1839. 

Tschigorin, T. Chess-master. Died, January 


Ameri- 
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*Tiirr, Stephan. Hungarian soldier. 

*Tze-Hsi. Dowager Empress of China. 

“T'lrich, Charles Frederic. American painter. 

*Utcheritz, Kuno von. German sculptor. 

“Vielé, Herman Knickerbocker. American 
author. 

“Vilas, William Freeman. American political 
leader. 

Villiers, Henry Montague. Vicar of St. Paul’s, 
London. Died, September 9; born, 1837. 

*Voit, Carl von. German physiologist. 

Voorsanger, Jacob. American Semitic scholar. 
Died, April 27; born, 1852. 

Walton, Sir John Lawson. English Attorney- 
General. Died, January 18; born, 1852. 

Waugh, Benjamin. Founder (English) Socie- 
ty for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
Died, March 11; born, 1839. 

*Wheelock, Joseph. American actor. 

“Whiteway, Sir William Vallance. Newfound- 
land statesman. 

*Whittier, Charles Albert. American soldier. 

*Whyte, William Pinkney. American states- 
man. 

*Wilder, Alexander. American physician. 

*Wilhelmj, August E. D. F. German-English 
violinist. 

Wilson, William Edward. English astronomer. 
Died, March 6; born, 1851. 

*Wister, Annis Lee (Furness). 
translator of German novels. 

Wolff, Sir Henry Drummond. English diplo- 
matist. Died, October 11; born, 1830. 

Wood-Allen, (Mrs.) Mary. American physi- 
cian and author. Died, January 21; born, 1841. 

*“Wormley, Katherine Prescott. American au- 
thor. 

*Worthington, George. American Protestant 
Episcopal bishop. 
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“Wright, John Henry. Dean, Harvard Gradu- 
ate School. 

“Wiillner, Adolf. German physicist. 

“Wyckoff, Wa:ter Augustus. American econo- 
mist. 

Yamashina, Prince. Japanese meteorologist. 
Died, May 2; born, 1873. 

“Young, Charles Augustus. 
omer. 

*Zeller, Eduard. German theologian. 


NELSON, Henry Looms. An American 
journalist and economist, died in New York City, 
on Feb. 29, 1908. He was born in that city 
on Jan. 5, 1846, and was educated at Williams 
College, and also at Columbia, where he gradu- 
ated in law. He was admitted to the bar in 
1869, practised until 1878, was Washington 
correspondent of the Boston Post in 1878-85, edi- 
tor of that paper in 1885-86, an editorial writer 
for the New York World in 1889, and editor-in- 
chief of Harper’s Weekly in 1894-98. He be 
came professor of political science at Williams 
College in 1902, and held that position during 
the remainder of his life. Ags a journalist, Mr. 
Nelson strongly advocated political independence, 
the gold standard and civil service reform, and 
he remained an ardent admirer and supporter 
of Mr. Cleveland. As a teacher, he -was very 
successful at Williams. He published: Our Un- 
just Tariff Law (1884); John Rantoul, a novel 
(1884) ;.-The Money We Need (1896). 


NETHERLANDS, Tne, or Hortanp, A 
Kingdom of Western Europe, covering an area of 
12,741 square miles. The population numbered 
5,104,137 on Dec. 31, 1899, and was estimated 
at 5,747,269 on Dec. 31, 1207. The movement 
of population in 1907 was as follows: Marriages, 
43,375; births (exclusive of 7,171 still-births), 
178,677; deaths, 90,521; emigration, 4,393. 
Cities with over 50,000 inhabitants on Dec. 31, 
1907, were: Amsterdam, 565,656; Rotterdam, 
403,356; The Hague, the capital, 254,504; 
Utrecht, 114,895; Groningen, 74,272; Haarlem, 
70,152; Arnhem, 63,:13; Leiden, 57,559; Nimeg- 
uen, 52,213. 

EpucaTIon. Since 1900 primary education has 
been compulsory from 6 to 13 years of age. The 
cost is borne jointly by the State and communes. 
Private, or sectarian, education is also supported 
from public funds. In 1906 there were 157 public 
infant schools, with 27,291 pupils, and 1,001 pri- 
vate infant schools, with 95,201 pupils; 3,255 
public elementary schools, with 567,764 pupils, 
and 1,687 private elementary schools, with 289,- 
371 pupils; 84 middle class schools, with 12,- 
558 pupils; 30 classical schools, with 2,026 
pupils; a polytechnicum, with 1,176 pupils; 11 
navigation schools, with 837 pupils; 4 public 
universities, with 3,384 students (427 female), 
and one private university. Besides these there 
is also a large number of special agricultural, 
horticultural, military, and normal schools, a 
national academy of art, a royal school of music, 
etc. Day and night schools for working people 
numbered 256, with 29,084 pupils. 

PRopUCTION. In 1907 there were employed in 
the North Sea herring fisheries, 777 boats, of 
which 45 were steamboats, with about 10,000 
men. The catch amounted to about 794,242 bar- 
rels (about 870 herrings to each), against 745,- 
590 barrels in 1906. But the value of the 1907 
catch was less than in 1906, the average price 

r barrel being $4.80, against $6.40 in 1907. 

he low price of 1907 was ascribed to the in- 
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creased catch of the English, Scotch, and Ger- 
man fisheries. Germany takes the greater part 
of the Dutch catch. 

Coal is the only mining product. In 1906 the 
coal production was 564,238,000 kilos (1 kilo= 
2.205 lbs.), valued at 2,665,000 guilders (1 guild- 
er or florin= 40.2 cents). The State owns sev- 
eral mines. Turf or peat is cut in large quan- 
tities. 

The cultivated land covered in 1906 2,388,- 
964 hectares (1 hectare = 2.47 acres), distributed 
as follows: Arable land, 860,657; pasture, 1,198,- 
006; gardens and orchards, 73,712; forest, 256,- 
589. The principal crops are rye, oats, potatoes, 
wheat, barley, beans, peas, buckwheat, carrots, 
flax, and sugar-beets. The production of rye in 
1907 was 14,494,600 bushels. The wheat pro- 
duction in I906 was 4,978,000 bushels; in 1907, 
5,329,150 bushels. The production of oats in 
1906 was 19,588,000 bushels; in 1907, 20,000,- 
000. The production of sugar-beets in 1907-8 
was 1,142,000 metric tons; in 1908-9, 1,356,000. 
The production of beet-sugar in 1907-8 was 166,- 
500 metric tons; in 1908-9, 197,400. Cereals 
and flour have to be largely imported, while vege- 
tables are exported. In 1907 there were im- 
ported 932,478 barrels of wheat flour from the 
United States, 585,416 from Belgium, and 238,- 
112 from Germany, as against 1,224,933 from the 
United States, 585,416 from Belgium, and 238, 
207 from Germany in 1906. During 1908 the 
United States continued to lose, and Belgium and 
Germany to gain in this respect. The gain of 
Germany is ascribed to the law which went into 
effect on Mar. 1, 1906, allowing the free importa- 
tion into Germany of wheat destined for export 
as flour. A characteristic industry of the Neth- 
erlands is the growing of tulip and hyacinth 
bulbs, which attain perfection only in the small 
space of territory between the cities of Leiden 
and Haarlem. This stretch of land was formerly 
the bottom of the old Haarlem Sea, which was 
laid dry about 1852, and amounts to about 10,- 
027 acres. The export of bulbs and bulbous 
roots in 1907 was 33,610,280 pounds, of which 
6,214,120 went to the United States, 13,950,200 
to Great Britain, 8,728,720 to Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, 2,307,360 to the three Scan- 
dinavian countries, and 793,100 to Russia. As 
an indication of the growth of this export with- 
in recent years, it may be mentioned that in 1897, 
the export was 12,543,955 pounds, and in 1905, 
25,640,340 pounds. 

In the year ending Aug. 31, 1908, there were 
in the cotton mills 396,160 spinning spindles, 
and the consumption of cotton was 77,326 bales, 
of which 57,876 was American and 18,710 East 
Indian. The number of ships built in 1907 was 
321, of 144,991 tons. 

ForRrEIGN CoMMERCE. The imports and exports 
in 1907 amounted to 2,671,700,000 and 2,212,- 
100,000 florins respectively, against 2,523,500,- 
000 and 2,083,900,000 respectively in 1906. The 
great classes of imports and exports in 1907 
were as follows, in florins: 


| Imports | Exports 


POOd6: oi. biseweweSeds 680,400,000 686,400,000 

Raw materials ....... 1,065,800,000 779,000.000 

Manufactures ........ 501,600,000 413,600 000 

Unclassified merchan- 389,300,000 319,400,000 
O16G: piers Seas 

Precious metals ......) 84,600,000 {| 13,700,000 
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The transit trade amounted in 1906 to 7,825,- 
000,000 kilograms. The principal imports in 
1906 were: iron and steel and their manufac- 
ture, 311,626,000 florins; textiles, raw and manu- 
factured, 150,311,000; cereals and flour, 428,- 
563,000; coal, 82,307,000. The principal exports 
in 1906 were: iron and steel and their manufac- 
tures, 207,389,000 florins; textiles, raw and man- 
ufactured, 104,259,000; cereals and flour, 256,- 
561,000; margarine, 55,143,000; sugar, 64,140,- 
000; vegetables, 45,000,000. The special trade 
with the principal countries of origin and des- 
tination in 1907 was as follows, in florins: 


Imports Exports 
Great Britain ........cceeee 322,600,000] 430,900,000 
Germany “ccc ciswe sees sees 599,600,000/1,159,700,000 
Belgium 64545 be cce ced eisvse es 285,500,000} 285,000,000 
RRUGBIA.. | 446455 SiscGestaceavne 209,000,000} 12,100,000 
RUMAnla. S65 csaws sase'en cess 71,700,000 3,400,000 
SPAIN sok hose kteee nese 81,200,000 6,500,000 
Dutch East Indies ......... 436,800,000} 82,200,000 
British East Indies ........ 61,700,000 2,600,000 
United States .............. 294,300,000} 86,600,000 


In August, 1908, a commercial agreement was 
concluded between the Netherlands and the 
United States, which is to continue in force until 
Aug. 12, 1909, when either party shall notify 
the other of its further intention. The Nether- 
lands agreed to admit American meat products at 
certain specified rates of duty, and the United 
States agreed to admit Dutch brandies and other 
spirits at a specified reduced duty. 

CoMMUNICATIONS. The Dutch merchant marine 
consisted on Jan. 1, 1908, of 292 steamers and 
435 sailing vessels. In 1908 three leading steam- 
ship companies trading in the Dutch East Indies 
formed a combine for the purpose of establish- 
ing new lines, raising new capital, fixing freight 
rates, purchase of coal, insurance, and mutual 
support in competition with other companies. 
The combined fleet consisted of 90 steamers, of 
244,000 registered tons, and it was shortly to 
be increased by 12 steamships, of 44,000 tons, 
then in construction. The trust company, en- 
titled “Nederlandsche Stéomvart Unie,” has re- 
ceived from each of the three companies, shares 
to the value of 1,000,000 florins. 

The length of railway on Jan. 1, 1908, was 
1,934 miles; of State telegraph lines in 1907, 
4,481 miles. 

Banks. The note circulation of the Bank of 
the Netherlands, the only private bank of issue, 
in 1907, was 259,552,000 florins. The postal 
savings banks had, in 1906, 139,683,000 florins 
of deposits due to 1,259,681 depositors. 

FINANCE. The budget estimates of revenue 
and expenditure for 1909 were 184,728,351 and 
200,576,140 florins respectively. The principal 
estimates of revenue were: Land, personal, and 
income taxes, 42,470,000 florins; excise, 57,260,- 
000; stamps, registration, and succession taxes. 
27,429,300; customs, 11,821,000; posts and tele- 
graphs, 18,118,000; railways, 4,188,140. The 

rincipal estimates of expenditure were: Civil 
ist, 863,750 florins; war, 27,485,299; navy, 19,- 
734,981; public works, 35,219,387; public debt, 
36,596,133; colonies (central administration), 
2,855,320. The public debt at the beginning of 
1909 stood at 1,128,179,300 florins. 

ARMY AND Navy. The Army 1s intended for 
home defense only and is really a sort of modi- 
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fied militia, with permanent staffs, cadres of 
officers and non-commissioned officers. Of the 
rank and file as many as possible are obtained 
by voluntary enlistment, and the remainder, 
by far the larger part, by conscription. The 
annual contingent is limited to 17,500, of whom 
400 are assigned to the naval service. Of the 
army contingent, 11,800 serve in the ranks for 
8% to 12 months in the dismounted and 18 
months to 2 years in the mounted branches. 
The remaining 5,300 conscripts serve four 
months in the dismounted branches. There are 
12 regiments of infantry; 4 regiments hussars; 
4 regiments field artillery; 1 division horse 
artillery; 4 regiments garrison artillery; and 
1 regiment engineers, including sub-marine 
mine, pontoon, railway and telegraph companies. 
The war strength is 3,775 officers and 175,216 
men of which 78,000 belong to the field army, 
69,000 to the fortress troops and 31,000 to the 
territorial defense troops. The peace strength 
of the army was 542 officers and 20,645 men, 
and the annual military budget for 1908 was 
57,830,000 francs. The infantry is armed with 
the Mannlicher rifle, cavalry with a carbine of 
the same make, and the fleld artillery with a 
rapid fire Krupp gun. The Schwarzlose ma- 
chine gun was adopted for cavalry troops, and 
portable search-light sets were provided for the 
mobile army in 1908. 

The effective navy at the beginning of 1908 
consisted of 5 third-class battleships, aggregat- 
ing 26,130 tons; 4 armored coast defense vessels, 
13,000 tons; 8 protected small cruisers, 30,300 
tons; 1 unprotected small cruiser, 1,300 tons; 
13 gunboats, 9,683 tons; 45 torpedo boats, 
4,490 tons. Total, 76 ships of 84,903 
tons, besides 1 submarine, with crews number- 
ing 6,548. In 1907 the increase in tonnage was 
290. 

GOVERNMENT. Queen Wilhelmina Helena Paul- 
‘ne Maria, born Aug.31,1880,succeeded her father 
on Nov. 23, 1890. The cabinet of Feb. 12, 1908, 
consisted as follows: Foreign Affairs, Dr. Jkhr. 
R. de Marees van Swinderen; Interior, Dr. Th. 
Heemskerk; Justice, Dr. H. P. L. Nelissen; 
Navy, Vice-Admiral J. Wentholt; Army, Lieut.- 
Gen. F. H. A. Sabron; Finance, Dr. M. J. C. 
M. Kolkman; Waterways, Dr. J. G. S. Bevers; 
Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce, A. S. Tal- 
ma; Colonies, A. W. F. Idenburg. 

History. The dispute with Venezuela was 
the principal event in the foreign relations of 
the Netherlands during 1908. Early in the 
year the bubonic plague broke out in La Guayra, 
the port of the Venezuelan capital. Curacao, 
the Dutch colony in the West Indies, there- 
upon established a quarantine against Venezue- 
lan ports. About the same time, President Cas- 
tro of Venezuela requested the Dutch govern- 
ment to put a stop to the smuggling of contra- 
band, including arms, from Curacao into Vene- 
zuela and to take steps to obstruct the filibus- 
tering plans of Venezuelan refugees in Curacao. 
To this communication M. J. H. de Reus, the 
Dutch minister at Caracas, replied on April 9. 
He explained that his government could not 
carry out all of President Castro’s wishes and 
added that the Venezuelan government had been 
misinformed by its consul at Willemstad, the 
capital of Curacao, who had gone to the island 
with strong prejudices against it. The refer- 
ences to his consul are believed to have exas- 
perated Castro, and on May 14 he issued a 
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decree, suppressing all traffic in Dutch veseels 
between Venezuela and Curacao and ordering 
that all goods usually transshipped at Curacao 
should henceforth be transshipped at Puerto 
Cabello. Other measures taken against the 
Dutch West India Islands were the seizure of 
four Dutch vessels plying between the islands 
of Curacao and Aruba, the imprisonment of 
their crews, the opening of correspondence of 
Curacao officials, and the prohibiting of foreign 
laborers from working on vessels in Venezue- 
lan ports. On July 21 the Dutch Minister 
at Caracas received his passports from the Vene- 
zuelan government. Accompanying the pass 
ports was a letter from the Venezuelan min- 
ister of foreign affairs, in which M. de Reus 
was informed that in view of the opinions ex- 
pressed in his published letter of April 9, 
President Castro considered him incompetent to 
serve as a friendly medium between the two 
governments. Another letter was sent to the 
foreign minister of the Netherlands, stating that 
the expulsion of M. de Reus did not alter the 
existing friendly relations between the two gov- 
ernments, and asking for the appointment of 
another intermediary. 

When the news of the expulsion of M. de 
Reus reached Curacao, an angry mob made a 
violent demonstration against the Venezuelan 
consul at Willemstad, compelling him to leave 
the island. To this the Venezuelan government 
replied by withdrawing the exequaturs of all 
Dutch consuls in Venezuela. At The Hague 
the various acts of the Venezuelan government 
were regarded as incapable of being submitted 
to arbitration, since they involved questions of 
sovereignty and national honor, and on July 30 
orders were issued to the battleship Jacob Van 
Heemskerk to sail for the Caribbean Sea, to be 
available if needed in Venezuelan waters. In 
August the Dutch government was informed by 
the government of the United States that the 
latter entertained no objection to a blockade of 
Venezuelan ports, provided that no Venezuelan 
territory would be occupied. The Queen was 
reported to be much averse to war and to de- 
sire a peaceful solution of the dispute. Never- 
theless it was announced in August that the 
Dutch naval squadron in the Caribbean would 
be reénforced in September by the cruisers 
Utrecht and Holland. On Sept. 6 an ultimatum 
was sent to Venezuela, demanding the revoca- 
tion before Nov. 1 of the decree of May 14, in 
regard to the transshipment of goods at Puerto 
Cabello instead of Willemstad. At the same 
time the Dutch government expressed regret 
for the conduct of the mob toward the Vene- 
zuelan consul at Willemstad. An admission 
of errors on the Dutch side was also implied 
in the announcement made upon the arrival 
of M. de Reus in Holland, that he had been 
“honorably relieved” of his duties at Caracas. 

On Sept. 15 President Castro removed the 
embargo on the movement of passengers between 
Venezuela and Dutch West Indian ports, but 
the principal Dutch grievance remained un- 
heeded. In the first week of December three 
Dutch warships, the battleship Jacob Van Heem- 
skerk and the cruisers Friesland and Gelder- 
land, made a demonstration against Venezuela, 
steaming along the coast from Puerto Cabello 
to La Guayra. On Dee. 13 the Gelderland seiz- 
ed the Venezuelan coast-guard vessel Alig near 
Puerto Cabello, and on the following day the 
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Venezuelan coast guard vessel 23 de Mayo was 
captured without resistance. Meanwhile Presi- 
dent Castro, who had left for Europe, was re- 
placed by Vice-President Gomez. The latter re- 
voked the transshipment decree and on Dec. 23 
orders were sent to the Dutch warships off the 
Venezuelan coast to cease hostile action. 

On Jan. 25, 1908, the Liberal ministry fell 
as a result of the rejection by the Second Cham- 
ber of the war budget, which reduced the effec- 
tive strength of the army. It was succeeded by 
the Conservative ministry, the composition of 
which is given above under Government. In 
September the Queen celebrated her twenty- 
eighth birthday and the tenth anniversary of 
her formal accession to the throne. 


NEVADA. One of the Western Division of 
the United States. Its area is 110,590 square 
miles, of which 860 square miles consist of 
water. The population in 1908, according to 
federal estimate, was 42,335. 

MINERAL PropucTION. Information for the 
six months ending June 30, 1908, indicated that 
the number of tons of ore mined for the first 
six months of the year was 253,982, with a total 
value of $5,785,393.40. Practically every county 
of the fourteen in Nevada produced ore during 
this period. Esmeralda county led the State in 
production. The great camp of Goldfield is in 
this county. Nye county, which includes Tono- 
pah, was second in production, and Storey county, 
in which the old Comstock mines are located, 
ranked third. The total production for the year 
1908 is estimated at $15,000,000. The first six 
months of the year were marked by depression 
and labor troubles, but these were adjusted so 
that the production resumed its normal condi- 
tion in the latter half of the year. According 
to figures by the Unitea States Geological Sur- 
vey, from whose reports the statistics given 
above are taken, the value of the tota! mineral 
production of the State in 1907 was $22,088,700, 
as compared with the value in 1906 of $15,- 
990,663. 

Notwithstanding the prevailing dullness in 
many of the newer mining camps in Nevada in 
1908, the larger reduction plants have steadily 
progressed in development and output during 
tne year. The output of gold has probably re- 
mained about stationary, while the production 
of silver from silicious ores has undoubtedly in- 
creased considerably. The notable feature has 
been the installation of numerous mills by pros- 
perous companies, which thereupon ceased 
shipping to distant smelters. This change has 
permitted the utilization of large quantities of 
ore which would not bear both freight and 
smelter charges, and has resulted also in the 
adoption of better systems of mining than those 
employed when rich ore only was hoisted. At 
Goldfield and Tonopah much development work 
was carried on during the year. The produc- 
tion of copper on a large scale was begun at 
Ely. The mining industry of the State was 
really in much better condition at the end of 
1908 tnan in 1907, notwithstanding the fact that 
a number of camps have been virtually idle. 
The Director of the Mint estimates the output 
of gold in 1908 at $12,090,218, as against $15,- 
411,000 in 1907; and the production of silver 
at 9,322,828 fine ounces, as against 8,280,500 in 
1907. 

AGRICULTURE AND Stock Rarsine. The acre- 
age, production and value of the principal farm 
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crops in 1908, according to figures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as fol- 
lows: Spring wheat, 990,000 bushels, valued at 
$1,119,000, from 33,000 acres; oats, 315,000 
bushels, valued at $205,000, from 7000 acres; 
barley, 240,000 bushels, valued at $185,000, from 
8000 acres; potatoes, 360,000 bushels, valued at 
$270,000, from 3000 acres; hay, 400,000 tons, 
valued at $3,525,000, from 200,000 acres. The 
yield per acre of wheat was 30 bushels, which 
is the largest production per acre of any of the 
States. Many important irrigation projects are 
being carried on in the State, which will ulti- 
mately greatly increase its agricultural develop- 
ment. (See IRRIGATION.) Large numbers of 
sheep are raised in the State. They numbered 
1,554,000 in 1908. The wool clipped was 6,000,- 
000 pounds, valued at $948,600 (estimate). 

MANUFACTURES. The value of products manu- 
factured by establishments classed as factories 
in 1905 was $3,096,274, or 145.5 per cent. greater 
than the similar value in 1900. Among the men- 
tionable industries are railway  repair-shop 
works, flouring and grist milling, printing and 
publishing, and the manufacture of butter and 
malt liquors. 

EpucaTIon. At the school census taken in 
April, 1908, there were reported 12,025 children 
of school age (6 to 18 years). The total en- 
rollment of the schools of the State was 10,440 
and the average daily attendance was 7312. In 
the year ending Aug. 31, 1908, there were em- 
ployed 449 teachers. There was spent for school 
purposes during the summer period $601,993. 
The average salary of male teachers was a little 
in excess of $112.57 for a month of twenty 
days, and of female teachers a little less than 
$60.96. The average length of the school year 
was 8.1 months. Several new school houses 
were built during the year. The building 
erected at Goldfield cost over $100,000. The 
State Legislature of 1907 passed a school law 
abolishing the office of county superintendent 
and dividing the State into five educational dis- 
tricts, each having a deputy State superin- 
tendent to supervise the schools. The sum of 
$240,663.27 was appropriated among the schools. 
The face value of bonds owned by the State 
school funds in Oct., 1908, was $1,875,000. 

FINANCE. The report of the State treasurer 
showed a balance in the treasury Jan. 1, 1908, 
of $674,341. The receipts for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1908, were $1,004,040. The total dis- 
bursements for the same period were $875,941, 
leaving a balance in the treasury Dec. 31, 1908, 
of $802,441. The largest expenditure was for 
the general school fund, $233,425. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. ‘There was no 
meeting of the State Legislature in 1908. The 
conditions brought about by the miners’ strike 
in Goidtield in the latter part of 1907 continued 
in January, 1908. Governor Sparks had de- 
clared early in December that he was unable 
to preserve order in Goldfield with the power 
available. He therefore requested that Federal 
troops be sent, as Nevada has no State militia. 
President Roosevelt acceded to this request and 
dispatched General Funston with a body of regu- 
lar troops to Goldfield. At the same time he 
appointed a commission to make an investia- 
tion as to the necessity of Federal aid. The 
situation did not seem critical to members of 
this Commission, and the President, on Dec. 20, 
ordered that all troops be withdrawn on Dec. 30. 
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This action, however, met with strong protest 
on the part of Governor Sparks, who said that 
the miners were armed and that if the Federal 
troops were withdrawn a general conflict would 
become imminent. The President extended the 
time that the troops would be allowed to remain 
at Goldfield three weeks beyond Dec. 30. On 
Jan. 14, the Governor issued a call for a special 
session of the Legislature to provide means for 
maintaining the State’s authonty within its 
own borders. On Jan. 4, President Roosevelt 
wrote to Governor Sparks, giving a résumé of 
the repor: of the Commissioners, who declared 
their belief, after a careful investigation on the 
ground, that there was no warrant whatever for 
calling upon the President for troops, and that 
the troops should not ve kept indefinitely at 
Goldfield. The report further declared that there 
were no conditions existing in the State war- 
ranting interference by the Federal government, 
and that an effort was being made by the State 
of Nevada to secure the performance by the 
United States of the ordinary police duties which 
should be performed by the State itself. The 
Legislature, which had been called in special 
session by Governor Sparks, passed, in the 
latter part of January, a bill for the organiza- 
tion of a State police force, which should do 
away with the necessity of employing Federal 
troops in case of disorder. Following this action 
the Federal troops were withdrawn. (See 
STRIKES.) On April 25, the Supreme Court 
of the State handed down a decision declaring 
the boycott in all forms illegal, and making 
it possible for injured parties to recover dam- 
ages against any individuals or corporations 
instituting a boycott. In the case at issue 
the Industrial Workers of the World to- 
gether with the Goldfield Miners’ Union had 
declared a boycott against a newspaper pub- 
lished at Goldfield. A decision of the lower 
court that the union, being an unincorporated 
body, could not be sued, was reversed. On May 
22, John Sparks, the Governor of the State, 
died at Reno. On Oct. 24, an election was held 
at Reno to determine whether or not gambling 
should be permitted in that city. The Anti- 
Gambling League made a strong campaign and 
great public interest was shown in the election. 
The a.tempt to close the gambling places was 
defeated by a vote of 2010 to 1209. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS. The Republican 
State Convention for the selection of delegates 
to the National Convention met on April 21, 
and the delegates chosen were instructed to 
vote for William H. Taft for President. The 
Democratic State Convention, on June 2, selected 
delegates to the National Convention, instructed 
to vote for William J. Bryan. In the election 
of Nov. 3, Nevada was carried by the Democratic 
party, by a plurality of about 500. The Legis- 
lature remains Democratic, which insures the 
reélection of Senator Francis G. Newlands. The 
detailed vote was as follows: Bryan, 11,212; 
Taft, 10,777; Debs, 2203; Hisgen, 435. 

OTHER EvENTs. On June 19, a statue of John 
W. Mackay, presented by Clarence H. Mackay 
and his mother, was dedicated at the Mackay 
School of Mines at Reno. The dedicatory ad- 
dress was made by Colonel George Harvey of 
New York. On Sept. 4, the mining town of 
Rawhide was partly destroyed by fire, causing a 
loss of $750,000. From 2000 to 3000 people 
were made homeless and several were severely 
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injured. The rebuilding of the town was im- 
mediately begun. 

STATE OFFICERS: Governor, vacancy; Lieuten- 
ant-Governor and acting Governor, D. S. Dicker- 
son; Secretary of State, W. G. Douglas; Treas- 
urer, D. M. Ryan; Comptroller, Jacob T3; 
Superintendent of Public Tastraction, Orvis Ring; 
Attorney-General, R. C. Stoddard—all Demo- 
crats, except Eggers, Ring and Douglas, Repub- 
licans, 

JupDicIaABY: Supreme Court; Chief Justice, 
Frank H. Norcross, Rep.; Justices, George F. 
Talbot, Dem.; W. G. Douglas, Dem.; Clerk ex- 
officio, Eugene Howell, Dem. 

The State Legislature of 1909 is composed of 
11 Democrats, and 14 Republicans in the Senate, 
19 Democrats and 16 Republicans in the House. 
The State representation in Congress will be 
found in the article UNITED STATES, under the 
section Congress. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. A maritime province 
of Canada. Area, 27,985 square miles. Popula- 
tion in 1901, 331,120. Fredericton, the capital, 
had 7117 inhabitants in 1901. For details 
respecting population, education, production, 
commerce, etc., see CANADA. The provincial gov- 
ernment consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, ap- 
pointed by the Governor-General of Canada, and 
acting through an executive council, or respon- 
sible ministry, and a unicameral House of <As- 
sembly of 46 members, elected for four years. 
The present Lieutenant-Governor is Lemuel John 
Tweedie, appointed March 2, 1907. The Premier 
is J. Douglas Hazen. 

History. The leading event of 1908 was the 
provincial elections, which were held in March, 
and resulted in the defeat of the Liberal gov- 
ernment of Hon. C. W. Robinson. The Conserva- 
tives, led by Hon. J. D. Hazen, were returned to 
power for the first time in twenty-five years. 
The new ministry is as follows: J. D. Hazen, 
Premier and Attorney-General; J. K. Flemming, 
Provincial Secretary; John Morrissey, Commis- 
sioner of Public Works; W. C. H. Grimmer, 
Surveyor-General; D. V. Landry, Commissioner 
of Agriculture; H. F. McLeod, Solicitor-General; 
Robert Maxwell, without portfolio. It was note- 
worthy that about a month before the elections, 
committees of the government and opposition 
met at St. John, and agreed to run the elections 
without bribery or use of money except for legiti- 
mate expenses. ‘Premier Hazen excited much 
comment by taking part in the Dominion elec- 
tions campaign, and by making serious charges 
against Hon. Dr. Pugsley, Minister of Public 
Works at Ottawa. Mr. Hazen was not success- 
ful in proving the charges. 


NEW CALEDONIA. An island in the 
Pacific, the southernmost of the Melanesian 
Islands. With the Loyalty Islands to the east, 
and the Isle of Pines to the southeast, it con- 
stitutes a French colony. Total area, 7652 
square miles; population (1906), 53,346, in- 
cluding 22,177 whites. 3336 colored immigrants, 
and 27,833 natives. The colony contains a penal 
settlement, and convicts form a large proportion 
of the white population, but no convicts have 
been sent there since 1898. The colored imni- 
grants, brought under contract, include Chinese 
from Annam, Japanese, and Kanakas. Nouméa, 
the capital, had 9968 inhabitants in 101. 
About half of the area is mountainous, one- 
fourth pasture, one-fourth cultivated or culti- 
vable, and about 500 square miles are covered 
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with forest. The agricultural products include 
wheat, maize, sugar, coffee, tobacco, grapes, pine- 
apples, and manioc. Mining employs some 3500 
workmen, mostly Japanese. In 1907, the nickel 
production amounted to 101,707 metric tons, 
against an export of 130,688 tons in 1906; the 
chrome export, 31,552 tons, against 57,367 tons 
in 1906, there being large stocks of chrome, 
aggregating some 65,v0U tons, in the island; the 
cobalt export, 3942 tons, against 2487 tons in 
1906; the copper production, 437 tons. The 
cobalt export tas decreased in recent years, due 
to the competition of Canadian cobalt. Pockets 
of gold, in some of which the precious metal 
runs as high as an ounce to the ton, continue 
to be found. Small quantities of titanium have 
also been found. There are large deposits of 
iron ore, but it is all chromic and at present 
smelters try to avoid it. Antimony, coal, and 
mercury are found, but have not yet attained 
importance. The imports and exports in 1907 
amounted to 9,410,485 and 8,504,164 francs, re- 
spectively, the trade with France being repre- 
sented by 4,947,000 frances of imports and 2,625,- 
000 francs of exports. The imports are mainly 
foods, textiles, iron manufactures, and ma- 
chinery; the exports, besides those mentioned 
above, include copra, coffee, mushrooms, wine, 
rubber, sandalwood, and hides. In 1908 there 
were 11 miles of railway, from Nouméa to 
Dumbéa. Telegraphs have a length of over 635 
miles. The colony is administered by a gov- 
ernor, assisted by a privy council and an elective 
general council. The military force in 1908 
consisted of 504 Europeans. The budget for 
1907 balanced at 3,974,000 francs. The debt 
stood in 1907 at 7,560,000 francs. The expendi- 
ture of France was fixed for 1908 at 3,213,142 
francs, of which 1,709,037 was for the penal 
establishment. Subject to the authority of the 
governor are the protectorates of the Wallis 
Islands, northeast of Fiji, 37 square miles and 
4500 inhabitants; the Fortuna and Alofi islands, 
south of the Waliis group, 61 square miles and 
1500 inhabitants; and the Huon Islands, 170 
miles northwest of Caledonia, with few inhabi- 
tants. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. A British colony in 
North America, consisting of the island of New- 
foundland (42,934 square miles), and its de- 
pendency, the coast of Labrador (119,000 square 
miles). In 1901 the population of the island 
was 217,037; of Labrador, 3634. At the end of 
1906 the population of the island was estimated 
at 228,755; of Labrador, 4023. In 1907 the 
number of arriving intended settlers was 851; 
of emigrants, 7029. During the four years, 
1904-7, the number of arriving intended settlers 
was 4008; ordinary travellers, 4886; sportsmen 
and tourists, 6306; and former residents, 26,293. 
During the same years the number of transient 
outward passengers was 16,572, and of emi- 
grants, 27,662. ‘rhe birth rate in 1906 was 29.6, 
and the death rate, 20.1 per 1000 population. 
‘he population of the principal cities in 1901 
was: St. Johns, the capital, 29,594; Harbour 
Grace, 5184; Carbonear, 3703; Bonavista, 
3696; Twillingate, 3542. The school attendance 
in 1906 was 44,105, of which 15,244 was at 
Roman Catholic, 14,976 at Anglican, 12,525 at 
Methodist, and 1360 at other schools. She 
Roman Catholic, Anglican and Methodist colleges 
had 354, 204 and 433 students, respectively. 
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FISHERIES. Fishing is the most important 
occupation. Of the total population in 1901, 
62,674 were engaged in the fisheries, 2475 in 
agriculture, 1576 in mining, and 3111 were me- 
chanics. The products of the fisheries in . 1907 
were valued at $10,058,052; of the mines, $1,- 
382,793; of the forests, $494,910. The fisheries 
may be divided into the Shore, Labrador, Straits 
and Gulf, and Banks fisheries. The last, at one 
time the most important, have greatly declined 
in value. The Labrador fisheries are followed 
by some 20,000 men. In 1907 the exports of 
dried codfish amounted to 1,422,445 quintals 
(the Newfoundland fish quintal—112 Ibs.) ; 
cod oil, 4890 tuns; cod liver oil, 51,547 gallons; 
sealskins, 164,509 in number; seal oil, 5351] tuns; 
packed herring, 130,878 barrels; frozen herring, 
2214 tuns; whalebone, 902 tons; pickled salmon, 
4716 tierces (300 lbs. each) ; fresh salmon, 164,- 
302 pounds. The seal fishery of 1908 was com- 
menced on Mar. 10 and concluded on May 7. 
The weather during the first four weeks was 
unusually stormy, and the ice floes heavy. 
There were brought in 213,813 seals, weighing 
4537 tons and valued at $1,827,089—a decrease 
of 31,188 seals, 1333 tons in weight, and $393,- 
UZ8 in value from 1907. The catch of cod in 
the Labrador fisheries in 1907 exceeded that of 
1906, but was unevenly distributed, the catch 
on the northern part of the coast being very 
short, while on the southern part it was excep- 
tionally large. The results were exceptionally 
unprofitable to both fishermen and shippers, for, 
owing to bad weather and scarcity of salt in 
some sections, the cod could not be got to 
market in good condition. Direct shipments of 
cod from the Labrador coast to European mar- 
kets in 1907 amounted to 289,493 quintals, 
valued at $1,013,227, against 250,887 quintals, 
valued at $1,030,432, in 1906. Other shipments 
from the Labrador fisheries in 1907 were 715 
tierces of salmon, valued at $16,057, and some 
trout, herring, seal oil, cod oil, and whalebone. 

AGRICULTURE AND LUMBERING. Very few 
people are engaged exclusively in farming. 
Nearly all fishermen own gardens in which they 
raise potatoes, turnips, and cabbages for 
domestic use. Hay, barley, and oats are also 
grown. In 1901 there were 85,533 acres of culti- 
vated land, 34,000 acres of pasture land, 32,767 
cattle, 8851 horses, 78,052 sheep, and 34,767 
hogs. The white pine of the forests is of su- 
perior quality, and the mainstay of the lumber- 
ing industry. The export of lumber in 1906-7 
was valued at $326,581. The Harmsworth Com- 
pany was constructing in 1908 extensive pulp 
and paper mills at Grand Falls, on the Exploits 
River. The export of lumber from Labrador in 
ee was valued at $26,301, and of furs, $33,- 
487. 

MINING. The mineral deposits at present being 
worked are situated along che sea coast. The vast 
interior of the island, containing from 4000 to 
5000 square miles of mineral-bearing formation, 
is practically untouched. This formation is rich 
in copper ore, usually carrying silver, gold, and 
nickel. Iron pyrites has been mined at Pilley’s 


. 


Island for the past fifteen years, and the supply — 


is yet visible for years. The ore gives 54 per 
cent. sulphur, and is superior to Spanish pyrites. 
The annual output of 40,000 tons is shipped 
entirely to New York. In 1905 the Wabana 
iron (hematite) mine was opened at Belle Isle, 
about 12 miles from St. Johns City. This de- 
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it is one of the most striking in the world. 
he land deposit is about three miles in length 
and has an average width of three-eighths of a 
mile. The upper bed is from 7 to 9 feet thick 
and contains about 20,000,000 tons of ore, giving 
about 54 per cent. of metallic iron. The lower 
bed runs from 9 to 17 feet in thickness. It is 
of far greater extent than the upper bed, and 
contains about 40,000,000 tons of ore, giving 52 
per cent. of metallic iron. Development work 
on the submarine deposits is being carried on. 
‘smere are two other deposits on the east con- 
taining about 1,000,000 tons, and one on the 
extreme west of the island, the probable esti- 
mate of which is between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 
tons. At present the daily output from the 
Wabana mine is 7500 tons, of which 5000 tons 
are mined by the Dominion Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, and 2500 tons by the Nova Scotia Steel 
and Coal Company. On the mainland, about 
18 miles north from Wabana, a deposit of iron 
ore has been found covering about nine square 
miles and containing on a conservative estimate 
from 30 to 40 million tons. The ore runs about 
62 per cent. and may be classed as magnetite. 
A rich copper deposit has been discovered on the 


southeast side of Red Indian Lake, near the. 


mouth of the Victoria River, on government 
land. The areas supposed to contain the de- 
posit, extending over 16 miles, have already 
been taken up by the Harmsworth Company. 
On the opposite side of the lake a deposit of 
zinc and galena was said to have been found 
on land belonging to the Harmsworths. In 1907 
the mineral products raised and shipped were 
as follows: Iron ore from Belle Isle, 864,195 
tons, valued at $950,615; copper ore from Tilt 
Cove mine, 48,044 tons, valued at $240,220; 
pyrites ore from Pilley’s Island, 19,920 tons, 
valued at $59,760; gold (estimated in copper 
ore), 3603 ounces, valued at $74,474; brick 
manufactured, 500,000, valued at $4000; build- 
ing and paving stone, $3150; giving a total 
value of $1,332,219, against $1,462,344, in 1906. 
The returns for 1907 are stated to be somewhat 
incomplete, several of the mine operators having 
failed to furnish information to the Geological 
Survey. 

ForeIGn CoMMERCE. The imports and exports 
(domestic produce) during the year ending 
June 30, 1908, amounted to $11,516,111 and 
$11,815,769, respectively, against $10,426,040 
and $11,910,007 in 1906-7. The principal im- 
ports in 1906-7 were: Coal, $565,208; flour, $1,- 
529,025; textiles, $1,612,612; salted beef, $305,- 
041; salted pork, $460,231; machinery, $407,- 
656; hardware, $300,207. The principal exports 
in 1906-7 were: Copper, $278,950; iron ore, 
$890,670; iron pyrites, $184,140; dried cod, $7,- 
873,172; canned lobsters, $383,767; pickled 
herring, $222,997; cod oil, $358,713; seal oil, 
$447,967; whale oil, $173,011; sealskins, $194,- 
300; undressed furs, $137,850. The trade with 
the principal countries of origin and destination 
in 1907-8 was as follows: 


tm 


From and to | Imports Exports 
| 
Great Britain................00.- $2,668,802 | $1,209,428 
Catiada icideccactieteis bheriens 4,257,647 | 1,863,784 
Other British colonies.......... 357,470 463.359 
United States..........sceccecess 3,858,892 1,177,709 
Other foreign countries......... 373,300 7,101,209 
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COMMUNICATIONS. The tonnage entered and 
leared in 1906-7 (excepting coastal) was 1,- 
834,452, of which 988,348 was British. The total 
number of vessels registered in the colony on | 
Dec. 31, 1906, was 3199, of 135,785 tons, in- 
cluding 63 steamers of 11,194 tons. The length 
of railway in operation in 1906 was 636 miles, 
nearly all owned by the government; of tele- 
graph lines, 2988 miles. 

GOVERNMENT AND FINANCE. The executive 
power is vested in a Governor, appointed by 
the Crown, and an executive council, or Minis- 
try, responsible to the Lower House of the Leg- 
islature. The latter consists of a Legislative 
Council of not more than 18 members, and a 
House of Assembly of 36 members, elected by 
manhood suffrage. In 1908 the Governor was 
Sir William Macgregor; the Premier, Sir Robert 
Bond. The revenue, derived almost entirely from 
customs duties, amounted in 1906 to $2,680,468; 
the expenditure, $2,610,391. The customs reve- 
nue in 1907-8 was $2,446,606. The debt of the 
colony stood on June 30, 1907, at $22,723,868, 
of hich $422,000 was a temporary loan due 
to the Bank of Montreal. 

History. The history of the colony in 1908 
was unusually exciting on account of the fall 
of 50 per cent. in the price of dried codfish, 
which is 70 per cent. of the exports, and also 
by reason of the general elections. The Liberal 
government of Premier Sir Robert Bond was 
opposed by the People’s party, led by Sir Ed- 
ward Morris, formerly a member of the Bond 
government, who afterward resigned and, with 
his following, joined the ranks of the Opposi- 
tion he now leads. The Legislature was dissolved 
and general elections were held on Nov. 2. The 
government appealed for a new lease of power, 
chiefly in order to champion the colony’s right 
to better terms in controlling the coast fisheries 
against American fishermen, to secure fuller rec- 
ognition of its rights as against Canada in regard 
to the Labrador boundary, and to thwart any 
political plotting with the view to confederate 
Newfoundland with Canada. The People’s party 
affirmed the weakness of the Bond government 
in failing to protect the fisheries, the collapse 
of its industrial enterprises, and asked for a 
special representative for Newfoundland at The 
Hague Tribunal to which the Atlantic fisheries 
question was to be referred. The election re- 
sulted in a deadlock, each side obtaining 
eighteen seats. At the end of the year the dead- 
lock had not been broken. 


NEW GUINEA, Bairiso. See Papav. 


NEW GUINEA, GEEMan. See GERMAN NEW 
GUINEA. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. One of the North At- 
lantic Division of the United States. Its area 
is 9341 square miles, and its population in 1908, 
according to federal estimate, was 439,634. 

MINERAL Propuction. The principal mineral 
products, in the order of their value, are granite, 
clay products, coal products, mineral waters; 
also, unclassified, mica, pottery, precious stones, 
and whetstones. The aggregate value of all 
was $2,028,638 in 1905, $2,247,927 in 1906, and 
$1,390,360 in 1907. 

AGRICULTURE AND Stock Ratrsina. The acre- 
age, production and value of the principal farm 
crops in the State in 1908, according to figures 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
were as follows: Corn, 1,092,000 bushels, valued 
at $863,000, from 28,000 acres; oats, 398,000 
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bushels, valued at $235,000, from 13,000 acres; 
barley, 48,000 bushels, valued at $38,000, from 
2000 acres; buckwneat, 43,000 bushels, valued 
at $34,000, from 2000 acres; potatoes, 1,900,000 
bushels, valued at $1,387,000, from 19,000 acres; 
hay, 589,000 tons, valued at $9,924,000, from 
640,000 acres; tobacco, 178,200 pounds, valued 
at $24,948, from 99 acres. The acreage and 
production of farm crops has changed little in 
the last few years. All kinds of farm animals, 
except neat cattle, have increased slightly. The 
number of dairy cows in 1908 was 124,000. The 
estimated value of the wool clip in 1908 was 
$95,480. 

MaNUFACTURES. The Bureau of Labor in 
its report for 1907 gathered information from 
1824 manufacturing establishments in the State. 
These show a total investment in all branches 
of manufacturing industries of $119,653,209, 
and a product for the year of $164,693,442. 
‘These establishments gave employment to 62,- 
568 males, 24,694 females, and 986 children 
under sixteen years. The average weekly earn- 
ings for males for all industries was $12.32, 
and females, $7.42. To the male wage earners 
the total amount of $30,048,077 was paid, and 
to females, $8,305,996. The eleven cities of the 
State had a manufacturing product of $106,- 
058,686, or about 65 per cent. of the total for 
the State. The cities rank as follows in the 
value of production: Manchester, $40,397,334; 
Nashua, $17,176,439; Concord, $8,370,981; 
Dover, $8,047,024. The bureau urges the need 
of an equitable factory inspection system in 
the State. New Hampshire is one of the few 
States without systematic factory inspection. 
The commissioner urges also that the scope of 
the Bureau of Labor be enlarged to include the 
inspection of factories and workshops with a 
view to enforcing the child labor law and sani- 
tary regulations, and to securing the wider use of 
safety appliances for machinery and the proper 
equipment of buildings used for manufacturing 
purposes with fire escapes. 

FINANCE. The State treasurer’s report showed 
a balance on Sept. 1, 1907, of $121,306.35; 
receipts from Sept. 1, 1907, to Aug. 31, 1908, 
of $1,868,516.39, and disbursements during the 
same period of $1,839,824.10, leaving a balance 
Sept. 1, 1908, of $149,998.64. The principal 
sources of revenue were the State property tax, 
28 per cent.; the railroad tax, 35 per cent.; 
and the savings bank tax, 25 per cent. Smaller 
proportions came from the legacy tax and we 
insurance, telephone, and telegraph company 
taxes. The funded debt, Sept. 1, 1908, amounted 
to $706,700.00. Of the total receipts of $1,- 
868,516.39, only $905,823.01 was actual revenue; 
and of the disbursements of $1,839,824.10, 
$968,589.69 was actual expense. Therefore, the 
expense account exceeded the revenue $62,766.68. 

EpucaTion. The report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for the fiscal year ended 
July 15, 1908, shows 2127 schools, 1234 graded 
schools, and 54 high schools. There were in the 
State on July 15, 1908, 37,204 boys of school 
age (5 to 16) and 36,86) girls, or a total of 
74,065. The average attendance was 49,398. 
There were 126 men teachers, with an average 
salary of $41.83, and 2529 women teachers, 
with an average salary of $36.01. The total 
revenue for the support of the schools during 
the year was $1,683,535, and the total expendi- 
tures, $1,540,123. The Superintendent of Public 
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Instruction in his annual report urges the neces- 
sity of agricultural and industrial education. 

CHABITIES AND CORRECTIONS. Among _ the 
charitable and correctional institutions of the 
State are the following, with their population 
in 1908: New Hampshire Industrial School at 
Manchester, 176; New Hampshire School for 
Feeble-Minded Children, Laconia; New Hamp- 
shire Soldiers’ Home, Tilton, 70. There are also 
orphans’ homes and homes for dependent chil- 
dren and other similar institutions. The report 
of the State Board of Charities and Corrections 
for the fiscal year ending Aug. 31, 1908, states 
that there is but a slight increase in the popula- 
tion of the schools for feeble-minded children, 
owing to lack of accommodations, and an in- 
crease in the number of public charges in orphan- 
ages. The new juvenile court law which went 
into effect July 1, 1907, has attracted much 
attention in the State and is regarded with 
favor by those in charge of the institutions. By 
a legislative act of 1907, a State sanitarium 
was authorized, and in 1908 a site for this insti- 
tution was selected at Glen Cliff in the town 
of Benton. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
meeting of the State Legislature in 1908. The 
chief political interest during the year was 
centred in the struggle for the Republican 
nomination for governor, which in New Hamp- 
shire is equivalent to election. The issues were 
the same as in the State campaign of 1906, 
when Winston Churchill was a candidate of the 
anti-railroad element, and Rosecrans W. Pills- 
bury of the anti-machine ferces, for governor, 
and, while these candidates were unsuccessful, 
they were able to compel the party to adopt 
stringent declarations for progressive reform 
legislation, including the abolition of the free 
pass, taxation reform, and direct primaries. 
Only a part of these measures were enacted by 
the Legislature of 1907, as that body was domi- 
nated by the railroad and machine interests. In 
1908 the issues between the machine and the 
“reform” element were not as clearly cut as in 
1908, as the machine men adopted reform recom- 
mendations. Mr. Churchill was again an ag- 
gressive leader in opposition to the railroads, 
but William E. Chandler, the former United 
States Senator, was active on the other side, to 
the surprise of everybody. The “reform” ele- 
ment had as their candidate for governor, Rose- 
crans W. Pillsbury, a newspaper editor, who 
aggressively assailed the railroads as a political 
agent in his paper, and demanded the platform 
reforms. The machine candidate was Col. 
Henry B. Quinby, with Bertram Ellis, speaker 
of the House, as an assistant, to carry local 
strength dn the first ballot. In the convention 
there was no choice on the first ballot, but on 
the second Col. Quinby was barely nominated 
by accessions from the Ellis forces, on Sept. 17. 
In spite of this defeat, the “reform” element 
was so strong that the platform of 1906 was 
repeated, with even more drastic recommenda- 
tions. Among these were demands for a direct 
primary law; for the abolition of free passes, 
and for a readjustment of the scheme of taxing 
corporations. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS. The Republi- 
can State Convention for the selection of dele- 
gates to the National Convention met at Con- 
cord on April 21. It was conceded that the sen-, 
timent of the party was for William H. Taft 
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as candidate, but it was deemed inadvisable to 
instruct the delegates, a majority of whom 
openly declared Taft preference. A motion de- 
claring the sentiment for Taft was voted down, 
prominent members of the Taft Club opposing 
it. Resolutions were adopted in favor of neces- 
sary tariff revision. The Democratic State Con- 
vention to choose national delegates met at Con- 
cord on May 27. A platform of party principles 
was adopted, and the delegates were instructed 
to vote for William J. Bryan for president. 
(For the result of the Republican Convention 
for the nomination of State officers, see the 
paragraph above.) The Democratie Convention 
for the same purpose met at Concord on Sept. 
25. Judge George H. Bingham, of Manchester, 
Was nominated for governor, but he at length 
declined to be the candidate. C. E. Carrs was 
nominated. <A platform was adopted advocating 
the abolition of the legislative lobby, the initia- 
tive and referendum, direct primaries, and other 
measures. The “hypocrisy of the Republican 
party in nominating a railroad candidate on a 
reform platform” was denounced. In the elec- 
tion of Nov. 3, the State was carried for Taft 
by about 20,000 plurality, while Quinby was 
elected governor by a majority of about 700. 
The detailed figures are as follows: Taft, 53,- 
149; Bryan, 33,655; Chafin, 905; Debs, 1209; 
Hisgen, 583; Quinby, 44,630; Carrs, 41,486. 

OTHER Events. In March several large cotton 
mills in Manchester and Nashua reduced their 
production 10 per cent. on account of a falling 
off in demand. A fire in Berlin on Feb. 4 caused 
damage of over $200,000. 

STATE OFFICERS. Governor, Henry B. Quinby ; 
Secretary of State, Edward N. Pearson; Treas- 
urer, Solon A. Carter; Adjutant-General, Harry 
5. Cilley; Attorney-General, Edwin G. Eastman; 
Superintendent of Education, Harry C. Morri- 
son; Secretary Board of Agriculture, Nahum J. 
Bachelder; Commissioner of Insurance, George 
H. Adams—all Republicans. 

Jupictaky. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Frank N. Parsons, Rep.; Associate Justices, 
Robert J. Peaslee, Dem.; Reuben E. Walker, 
Rep.; John E. Young, Rep.; George H. Bing- 
ham, Dem.; A. J. Shurtleff, Rep. 

The State Legislature of 1909 is composed 
of 20 Republicans and 4 Democrats in the Sen- 
ate, 273 Republicans and 116 Democrats in the 
House. The State representation in Congress 
will be found in the article Unitep States, 
under the section Congress. 


NEW HEBRIDES. A group of islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, northwest of Australia. Area, 
about 5100 square miles; population, between 
70,000 and 100,000. At the end of 1905 there 
were 225 British and 417 French settlers. The 
principal exports are maize, bananas, copra, 
coffee, kauri-wood, and sulphur. There are sev- 
eral British and French trading companies. 
Steamers connect with Sydney, Australia; Nou- 
méa, New Caledoma; and the Solomon Islands. 
The conventions of 1887 and 1888 between Great 
Britain and France, providing for the govern- 
ment of the islanas by a joint commission, were 
superseded by the convention of Oct. 20, 1906, 
which went into effect on Dec. 1, 1907. Under 
this convention the citizens of the two countries 
enjoy equal rights in every respect. Citizens 
of other countries must choose between the two 
jurisdictions. No fortifications or penal settle- 
ments are to be established. Public services are 
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to be undertaken in common. Regulations were 
made as to lands and recruitment of native 
laborers. The sale of arms, ammunition, and 
intoxicating liquors to natives is forbidden. The 
expenditure for 1908 was estimated at £30,060, 
one-half being contributed by each of the two 
Powers. Each country maintains a Resident 
Commissioner, under whom are the two divisions 
of the police force, each of equal strength. The 
try of the government is Vila, on the island of 
fate. 


NEW JERSEY. One of the Middle Atlantic 
Division of the United States. Its area is $224 
square miles, and its population, in 1908, ac- 
cording to federal estimate, was 2,300,427. 

MINERAL PRODUCTION. Of the mineral prod- 
ucts of New Jersey, clay products are first in 
value. In 1907 the value of these products was 
$16,005,460, as compared with a value of $17,- 
362,269 in 1906. Of these products, brick and 
tile were manufactured to the value of $9,019.- 
834, and pottery to the value of $6,985,626. 
New Jersey ranks third among the States in 
the manufacture of clay products, being sur- 
passed only by Ohio and Pennsylvania. In the 
production of Portland cement New Jersey ranks 
second, being surpassed only by Pennsylvania. 
In 1907, 4,449,896 barrels, valued at $4,738,516 
Were produced. The quantity produced in 1906 
was 4,423,648 barrels, valued at $4,445,364. The 
production of pig iron in 1907 was 373,189 long 
tons, as against 379,390 long tons in 1906. On 
Jan. 1, 1908, there were eleven blast furnaces in 
operation. In the production of mineral water 
this State showed a large increase in 1907 over 
the figures of 1906. In the former year there 
were sold 982,445 gatlons, valued at $105,082, 
a gain of 397,230 gallons in quantity, and of 
$37,896 in value over the figures of 1906. The 
production of iron ore in 1907 was 549,760 tons, 
a slight increase over the production of 1906, 
which was 542,518 long tons. The stone prod- 
ucts of the State were valued in 1907 at $1,523,- 
312, of which the trap rock produced was valued 
at $995,436. The production in 1906 was valued 
at $1,394,393. The zine produced in 1907 was 
valued at $1,601,614. Among other mineral prod- 
ucts were sand and gravel, lime, and glass-sand. 
According to figures by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, from whose reports the statistics 
given above are taken, the value of the total 
mineral production of the State in 1907 was 
$32,800,299, as compared with a value in 1906 
of $39,854,697. 

AGRICULTURE AND Stock Raising. The acre- 
age, production and value of the principal farm 
crops in 1908, according to figures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as fol- 
lows: Corn, 10,564,000 bushels, valued at 
$7,289,000, from 278,000 acres; winter wheat, 
1,868,000 bushels, valued at $1,887,000, from 108,- 
000 acres; oats, 1,842,000 bushels, valued at 
$1,013,000, from 60,000 acres; rye, 1,264,000 
bushels, valued at $1,024,000, from 78,000 acres; 
potatoes, $5,256,000 bushels, valued at $4,678,000, 
from 73,000 acres; hay, 699,000 tons, valued at 
$9,786,000, from 437,000 acres. There has been 
a tendency in recent years to replace staple 
farm crops by vegetable and garden products 
for the supply of numerous markets near which 
the State is advantageously situated. Fruits 
and garden truck are largely produced. Among 
farm animals, dairy cows are the most numer- 
ous. In 1908 they numbered 190,000. The esti- 
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mated value of the wool clip in 1908 was 
$55,688. 

MANUFACTURES. From the report of the State 
Board of Statistics for 1908, containing figures 
for 1907, the following data in regard to manu- 
facturing in New Jersey are extracted: The 
total capital invested in the State in 1907 was 
$729,549,849; the cost of material used, $462,- 
854,716; the selling value of the products was 
$775,186,299; the greatest number of wage-earn- 
ers employed during the year, 288,811; the 
average number employed was 280,280; of the 
wage-earners, 209.859, or 74.8 per cent., were 
men; 64,613, or 23.1 per cent., were women; 
and 5808, or 2.1 per cent., were children of 
both sexes under sixteen years of age. The 
amount said in wages to wage-earners only was 
$144,740,069. The average yearly earnings were 
$517.24. The number of steam engines and 
other motors in use was 12,072, and the amount 
of horse power required, 543,359. The value of 
products of leading industries for 1907 was as 
follows: Machine shop and foundry products, 
$69,665,637; petroleum refining, $56,864,930; 
raw silk and ribbons, $48,568,225; smelting and 
refining of copper, $40,320,932; drawn wire and 
wire goods, $36,530,847 ; chemical products, $28,- 
986,223; rubber products, hard and soft, $24,- 
482,078; crude products, $23,713,129; woollen 
and worsted goods, $22,826,850; leather, tanned 
and finished, $22,756,658; tobacco and cigars, 
$20,015,376; brewery products, $19,313,693; soap 
and tallow, $17,595,191; scientific instruments, 
$16,462,621; electric appliances, $15,679,458; 
hats, men’s, $11,005,025; high explosives, $10,- 
969,337; paper, $10,723,971; jewelry, $10,625,- 
$21; pottery, $6,678,734. New Jersey ranks first 
in silk goods, copper smelting, and men’s soft 
hats; second in petroleum refining, solid gold 
jewelry, and fourth in glass. The State also ranks 
second among the States of the Union in capital 
invested in manufacturing industry per capita 
($334) and in per capita value of the products 
($362); third in proportion of population (12.5 
per cent.) engaged as wage-earners in manufac- 
turing industries, and sixth in the value of the 
total product of manufactured goods. In the di- 
versity of industries New Jersey is unsurpassed. 
The geographical position of the State had pre- 
pared the way for industrial growth, and the 
great development of steam and electric lines of 
railway has been a potent factor in bringing about 
the result already accomplished. The development 
of manufactures has also been increased by wise 
public policy pursued in all matters relating to 
or affecting industrial interests. In order to in- 
dicate the growth of industries in the last two 
Years, it may be stated, according to the United 
States Census of 1905, which included only in- 
dustries carried on in factories, the capital in- 
vested in manufactures was $715,060,000. The 
average number of wage-earners was 266,336, 
and the value of products was $774,369,000. 

EpUcaTION. The school laws were revised in 
1903. The State Board of Education consists 
of two members from each congressional dis- 
trict, appointed for five years. This board ap- 
points county superintendents. Cities have 
boards of education of nine members, and town- 
ship, incorporated town, and borough school dis- 
tricts have boards of three to nine members. 
Attendance is compulsory for all children of 
ages 7 to 17, inclusive, during the entire school 
term, except in the cases of children above the 
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age of 15 years, who have completed the gram- 
mar school course and in addition thereto are 
regularly employed in some useful occupation 
or service. Text books are free. In 1904 pro- 
vision was made for a State high school inspec- 
tor. Manual training and industrial education 
have been provided in many towns and cities, 
the State appropriating for such schools in 59 
different localities $90,000 in 1907, and $95,- 
000 in 1908. The State also maintains the 
Manual Training and Industrial School for Col- 
ored Youth at Bordentown. New Jersey was 
the first State making provision for an old-age 
pension system for teachers. ‘ine first law, en- 
acted in 1896, made participation in this plan 
voluntary, but a law of 1907 provided that the 
retirement fund act should be binding upon all 
who began to teach in the State public schools 
after Jan. 1, 1908. The report of the Superin- 
tendent showed that the total enrollment in pub- 
lic schools in 1908 was 402,866, and the average 
daily attendance, 289,167; the enrollment in 
kindergartens was 26,226; in primary grades, 
242,197; in grammar grades, 114,236, and in 
high schools, 20,207. The teachers numbered 
10,279, of whom 9173 were women. There were 
558 teachers employed in evening schools in 
nine cities. The uverage yearly salary of all 
teachers was $697.06. The average duration of 
the school term was 9.1 months. ‘Lhe total re- 
ceipts for public school purposes in 1908 were 
$17 693,858.03, of which $1,909,957.55 was the 
balance from the preceding year, $3,238,558.28 
the State school tax, $1,079,519.42 the amount 
appropriated from the State fund, and $8,036,- 
793.76 the amount of district taxes. The total 
expenditures were $14,951,775.24, of which §$7,- 
165,068.04 was for teachers’ salaries, $3,119,- 
196.01 for maintenance and construction of 
buildings, and $632,639.07 for text books and 
apparatus. The cost of education was as follows: 
Average cost per pupil, based on attendance, 
$35.68. Number of school buildings, 1948; total 
value of school property, $28,582,358; average 
value of New Jersey school buildings, $14,673. 

Finances. The report of the State treasurer 
for the fiscal year ending Oct. 31, 1908, shows a 
balance in the State fund on Nov. 1, 1907, of 
$1,320,038. The total receipts were $9,976,372, 
and the total disbursements were $8,478,134, 
leaving a balance in this fund on Oct. 31, 1908, 
of $2,818,216, to which is to be added securities 
to the value of $188,700, making the total of the 
State fund on Oct. 31, 1908, $3,006,976. The 
receipts from the State school tax for the fiscal 
year were $3,238,558. The school fund had a 
balance Nov. 1, 1907, of $146,974, and the re- 
ceipts for the year were $303,233, of which $373,- 
500 was used in the purchase of bonds. The 
chief receipts for the year were, from State tax 
on railroad corporations for 1908, $3,229,924; 
from State tax on railroad corporations previous 
to 1908, $2,645,331; from the federal inheritance 
tax, $247,396. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The Legislature 
of 1908 made an appropriation for the year 
ending Oct. 31, 1909, of $1,282,525 for charities, 
$666,042 for corrections, and $105,850 for 
soldiers’ homes, an aggregate of $2,054,469. 
(‘here are under institutional care in the State, 
6408 in charitable institutions; 2646 in criminal 
institutions, and 733 in soldiers’ homes. The 
‘Legislature of 1907 passed an act requiring s0- 
cieties and individuals bringing into the State 
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dependent children or otherwise to obtain the 
permission of the Superintendent of Charities 
and Corrections, with whom a bond of $1000 
must be filed that the children shall not become 
public charges. Several new buildings for the 
correctional and charitable institutions were 
erected during the year. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. On Jan. 21], John 
Franklin Fort, who was elected in 1907, was 
inaugurated Governor of the State. On Jan. 7, 
the Court of Errors and Appeals handed down 
an opinion of great importance, sustaining the 
constitutionality of the various acts of the Legis- 
lature under which the taxes against railroads 
have been increased by between $3,000,000 and 
$4,000,000 annually. The decisions, with one 
exception, are a complete victory for the State 
and the system of railroad taxation provided 
by the various acts of 1905 and 1906. The at- 
tempt to pass a local option law for the State 
was defeated when the Assembly, on March 17, 
by a vote of 44 to 15 killed the Crosby bill. 
The bill had the aggressive support of the Anti- 
Saloon League of the State. important mea- 
sure which became a law was the act passed on 
April 10, providing for the appointment of a 
State Civil Service Commission. The bill had 
the active support of Governor Fort, and it was 
largely through his efforts that the bill was 
passed. The Legislature failed to act on the 
passage of the public utilities bill for the State 
which had been recommended by a Commission 
appointed in 1907 to report on such a measure. 
The first test of the new primary law of the 
State was held on Sept. 22. Under this law, 
candidates for office are nominated by direct 
vote of the people, without the use of conven- 
tions. State Senator Everett Colby, the leader 
of the “New Idea,” a party which, in the last 
few years, has brought about much salutary legis- 
lation in the State, was a candidate for reélec- 
tion, and about him the chief interest in the 
primaries was centred. He was largely respon- 
sible for the enactment of the law and opposed 
to him were the powerful corporate interests of 
the State, against whom he had fought for the 
enactment of regulating laws. In Essex county, 
which Mr. Colby represented in the’ Senate, he 
was given a majority of 1500, in a total vote 
of about 38,000. In addition to the nomina- 
tion of Senator Colby, the “New Idea” candi- 
dates were largely successful. Five candidates 
for the Assembly were nominated and the candi 
date for the shrievalty of the county, the nom? 
nation for which had been hotly contested, was 
successful over his “regular” opponent. A fea- 
ture of the election throughout the State was the 
general lack of interest in the focal option ques- 
tion. The nominations made were for the State 
Legislature and for county and municipal officers. 

Laxity in the enforcement of the excise law 
in Atlantic City in August resulted in a procla- 
mation to the people of the State by Governor 
Fort on Aug. 27, in which he declared that if 
the excise law was not enforced on the following 
Sunday, he would call an extra session of the 
Legislature, and would, if necessary, place the 
city under martial law. The trouble arose froin 
the refusal of the grand juries to find indict- 
ments against alleged offenders against the law. 
Following the summary action of the Governor, 
the laws were more rigidly enforced. On Nov. 5. 
Robert H. McCarter resigned from the office of 
Attorney-General of the State. 
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A committee appointed by Governor Fort to 
investigate the causes of dependency and crime in 
the State made its report on Dec. 15. The com- 
mittee of eight was not unanimous in its views, 
and majority and minority reports were pre 
sented. One of the recommendations of the ma- 
jority was to permit the sale of liquor on Sun- 
day, this being in direct conflict with the views 
expressed by the excise investigating commis- 
sion, also appointed by the Governor, which 
submitted its report on the same date. The com- 
mission recommended the abolition of all State 
boards of managers for institutions and the ap- 
pointment of a commissioner of charities, who 
should be a specialist in all phases of the work 
of such institutions. The minority report dis- 
sented from the proposal to sell liquor on Sun- 
day, contending that it should not be permitted 
under any circumstances. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS. The Republican 
State Convention for the selection of delegates 
to the Nationa] Convention, was held at Trenton, 


‘on May 5. A strong effort was made to a 


resolution instructing the delegates for W. H. 
Taft, but this was unsuccessful, and they re- 
mained unpledged. On April 28, in one of the 
most turbulent conventions ever held in the 
State, the Democrats selected delegates to the 
National Convention unpledged to any candi- 
date. In the election of Nov. 3, the Republicans 
carried the State for Taft by 82,776. Aside 
from the national issues, the chief interest cen- - 
tred about the vote for State Senator Colby (see 
above). He was defeated for reélection by 684 
epee Mr. Colby’s supporters charged that 
is defeat was due to a secret coalition between 
the Republican and Democratic leaders of the 
county. The detailed vote for national tickets 
was as follows: Taft, 265,298; Bryan, 182,522; 
Chafin, 4930; Debs, 10,249; Hisgen, 1916; Gil- 
haus, 1196. 

LEGISLATION. Among important measures en- 
acted by the legislative session of 1908 were 
those noted below. Stricter laws were enacted 
against anarchists. It was provided that any 
pera who shall, in public or private, advocate 
y speech, writing, printing, drawing, or by 
any other method, the death of any person, or 
shall threaten to take or procure the taking 
of the life of any: person, shall be guilty of high 
misdemeanor, and punished by imprisonment at 
hard labor for a term not exceeding 15 years, or 
for a fine not exceeding $5000, or both. It also pro 
vides that any person who shall, in any way, ad- 
vocate, encourage or justify the unlawful burn- 
ing or the destruction of public or private prop- 
erty, or assaults on the Army of the United 
States, the National Guard or the police force 
in New Jersey or any other State, or the killing 
or injuring any class or body of persons, shall 
be guilty of high misdemeanor, and that any 
person or corporation printing or publishing 
or circulating, or aiding in such act, any printed 
matter advocating, justifying or tending to incite 
the unlawful burning or the destruction of public 
or private property, or any of the acts cited 
above, shall be guilty of high misdemeanor. 
Provision was made for the establishment of 
summer courses in agriculture, manual training, 
and home economics. A Live Stock VCommission 
for the State was authorized for the purpose of 
promoting interest in the breeding of pure 
strains of domestic animals and the improve- 
ment of grade animals of the various breeds. 
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The State Board of Arbitration was abolished. 
Amendments were made in the laws relating to 
the hunting of game. A commission was ap- 
pointed to investigate and report on the condi- 
tion of the blind in the State and to recommend 
remedies by which their condition may be ame- 
liorated. Stringent enactments were passed pre- 
venting the improper influencing of employees by 
offers of gratuities. A State Board of Vital 
Statistics was authorized. Several important 
measures were passed relating to corporations. 
An appropriation was made to the State Com- 
mission of Tuberculosis of Animals of $25,000 
for the prosecution of its work. Amendments 
to the Pure Food Law relating to export for- 
eign markets were enacted. The laws relatin 

to elections were amended, especially in regar 

to the use of voting machines. Two additional 
inspectors of factories, one a woman, were au- 
thorized. 

A joint resolution was passed authorizing the 
government to return the government battle-flags 
found in the possession of the State. The Legis- 
lature authorized the construction of an inland 
waterway, extending from Cape May to Bay 
Head, along the coast, and appropriating the 
sum of $300,000 for this purpose. A Department 
of Inland Waterways was established to investi- 
gate and report annually to the Governor the 
routes of the inland waterways of the State, 
the depth of water therein, the use thereof 
by traffic of business or pleasure, and to have 
general conduct of these waterways. Savings 
banks were authorized to retire on pension offi- 
cers above the age of 70 years who have been 
in the employ of the bank continuously for more 
than thirty years. Measures were enacted for- 
bidding the appearance of children in dance 
halls or concert saloons in the State. Acts 
were passed providing for the revision or con- 
solidation of public statutes in the State. Mea- 
sures were enacted forbidding the sale of cigar- 
ettes or cigarette paper or tobacco to minors 
under the age of 18. 

STATE OFFICERS. Governor, John Franklin 
Fort; Secretary of State, S. D. Dickinson; Treas- 
urer, Daniel S. Voorhees; Comptroller, Henry T. 
West; Attorney-General, to be named; Adjutant- 
General, R. H. Breintnall; Superintendent of 
Education, C. J. Baxter; Commissioner of Bank- 
ing and Insurance, David O. Watkins—all Repub- 
licans. 

Jupicrazy. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
W. S. Gummere, Rep.; Justices, Charles W. 
Parker, Rep.; T. W. Trenchard, Rep.; Alfred 
Reed, Dem.; C. G. Garrison, Dem.; James J. 
Bergen, Dem.; Willard P. Voorhees, Rep.; James 
F. Minturn, Dem.; F. J. Swayze, Rep.; Clerk, 
William Riker, Jr., Rep. 

Court of Errors and Appeals. Judges, J. W. 
Bogert, George R. Gray, Elmer E. Green, W. H. 
Vreedenburg, G. D. W. Vroom, Peter V. Voor- 
hees; Chancellor, Wm. J. Magie and the Su- 
preme Court Justices. 

The State Legislature of 1908 was composed of 
13 Republicans and 8 Democrats in the Senate, 
45 Republicans and 15 Democrats in the Assem- 
bly. The State representation in Congress will 
be found in the article UNITED STaTEs under the 
section Congress. 


NEW MEXICO. A Territory in the South- 
western part of the United States. Its area is 
122,634 square miles. Its population in 1908, 
according to Federal estimate, was 223,332. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION. The aggregate value 
of the mineral products of New Mexico in the 
year 1907 was $7,517,843, which was a distinct 
advance over the value of the product of 1906, 
which was $5,805,250. Coal is the most valuable of 
the mineral products of the Territory. In 1907, 
there were produced 2,628,949 short tons, valued 
at $3,832,128, as compared with 1,964,713 tons, 
valued at $2,638,986 in 1906. Copper ranks sec- 
ond in the value of its product, and the amount 
produced in 1907 shows a very satisfactory in- 
crease over that mined in 1906. In the former 
year there were produced 10,140,140 pounds, 
valued at $2,028,028, as compared with 7,099,842 
pounds in 1906, with a value of $1,370,270. The 
other mineral products of the State are relatively 
unimportant in vaiue. They include silver, 
valued at $395,700 in 1907 and $329,055 in 
1906; stone, with a value of $381,011 in 1907 
and $168,567 in 1906; clay products, lead, sand 
and gravel, tungsten, and zinc. 

Owing to adverse conditions in the metal 
market, many copper, lead and zine mines “in 
New Mexico were closed in 1908, but at those 
where sufficient gold was found to mine at a 
profit, operations were not interrupted. The 
production of gold and silver was probably some- 
what smaller in 1908 than in 1907. The Di- 
rector of the Mint estimates the gold production 
of the Territory in 1908 as $240,756, as against 
$330,000 in 1907; and the silver production as 
372,950 fine ounces, against 599,500 fine ounces in 
1907. The coal mining industry in the Territory 
suffered more from decline in prices in 1908 than 
it did from the decrease in the tonnage, it being 
estimated that the values in 1908 would not ex- 
ceed 75 per cent. of those of the preceding year. 

AGRICULTURE AND Stock Raising. The acre- 
age, production and value of the principal farm 
crops in 1908, according to figures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, are as follows: 
Corn, 1,755,000 bushels, valued at $1,404,000, 
from 65,000 acres; spring wheat, 1,025,000 
bushels, valued at $964,000, from 41,000 acres; 
oats, 804,000 bushels, valued at $515,000, from 
24,000 acres; barley, 42,000 bushels, valued at 
$33,000, from 1000 acres; potatoes, 100,000 
bushels, valued at $90,000, from 1000 acres; 
hay, 336,000 tons, valued at $3,192,000, from 168,- 
000 acres. The acreage of wheat was slightly 
less than that of 1907, when it was 46,000. The 
acreage devoted to hay increased from 160,000 
in 1907. The great increase in the agricultural 
development of the Territory in recent years is 
due to new irrigated areas. In 1908, about 200,000 
acres were made available by new projects. (See 
IRRIGATION.) The number of sheep in the State 
is large. In 1908, they numbered 4,978,000. 
The wool clip was estimated at 16,500,000 
pounds, New Mexico ranking fourth in its pro- 
duction. 

MANUFACTURES. The total value of products 
manufactured in factories in 1905 was only 
$5,705,880, but this was 40.5 per cent. greater 
than the similar value for 1900. The wage- 
earners in 1905 numbered 3478, or 39.7 per cent. 
more than in 1900. The values of leading in- 
dustries in 1905 were: Railway shop work, 
$2,509,800, and lumber and timber products, 
$1,315,300. There are also some flour milling 
and printing and publishing plants and a few 
planing mills. | 

EpucaTion. The progress of education is 
greatly hampered by the sparseness of popula- 
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tion and the presence of two languages in general 
use. The approximate school population (ages 
5 to 21), as given in the Governor’s 1907 report, 
was 80,000, and the total enrollment was about 
50,000. There were also several thousand en- 
rolled in parochial and mission schools. There 
were employed a total of about 1000 teachers. 
The average length of school term in 1907-8 was 
123 days. The estimated value of public school 
property was $1,000,000, and the bonded indebt- 
edness of public schools was $533,911. The total 
expenditure for schools in 1907-8 was $539,964. 

FINANCE. The treasury held a balance of 
$345,125 on June 1, 1907. The receipts for the 
fiscal year following were $754,800, and the ex- 
penditures $721,272, leaving a balance on June 
1, 1908, of $378,653. The principal source of 
revenue was the property tax. The Territorial 
debt, July 1, 1908, amounted to $1,003,000, as 
compared with $803,000 in 1907. The sinking 
fund held assets valued at $64,989. The assessed 
valuation in 1908 was $52,587,649. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
meeting of the Territorial Legislature in 1908. 
On Mar. 21, the Republican party of the Terri- 
tory met in convention and instructed the dele- 
gates chosen to vote for W. H. Taft for presi- 
dent, and on June 10, the Democratic party took 
similar action on behalf of W. J. Bryan. The 
result of the election of Nov. 3, for delegate to 
Congress, was as follows: Andrews (Rep.), 27,- 
605; Larrazolo (Dem.), 27,217; Metcalf (Soc.), 
1056. 

OTHER Events. The Sacramento Valley Irri- 
gation Co., which was constructing one of the 
largest irrigation systems in the Southwest, was 
placed in the hands of a receiver on Jan. 5. Sev- 
eral important irrigation projects were begun 
during the year. See IRRIGATION. 

TERRITORIAL OFFICERS. Governor, George 
Curry, Rep.; Lieut.-Governor and Secretary of 
State, Nathan Jaffa, Rep.; Treasurer, J. H. 
Vaughn, Rep.; Auditor, W. G. Sargent, Rep.; 
Adjutant-General, A. J. Tarkington, Rep.; At- 
torney-General, James M. Hervey, Rep.; Supt. 
Education, J. E. Clark, Rep.; Com. of Insurance, 
Jacobo Chavez, Rep.; Com. of Agriculture, Rob- 
ert P. Ervien. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
William J. Mills; Associate Justices, John R. 
McFie, Ira A. Abbott, W. H. Hope, E. A. Mann, 
and F. W. Parker; Clerk, José D. Sena—all Re- 
publicans. 

The Territorial Legislature of 1908 was com- 
posed of 9 Republicans and 3 Democrats in the 
Senate, 20 Republicans and 4 Democrats in the 
House. The Territorial representation in Con- 
gress will be found in the article UNITED StaTEs, 
under section Congress. 


NEW ORLEANS ANT. See ENTomoOLoey. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. A State of the 
Australian Commonwealth. Area, 310,372 square 
miles; population at the end of 1906, 1,526,697. 
Sydney, the capital, had 538,800 inhabitants on 
the same date. For details regarding popula- 
tion, education, production, etc., see AUSTRALIA. 
The executive power is vested in a Governor, 
appointed by the Crown and acting through a 
responsible ministry. The Parliament consists 
of a legislative council, the members of which 
are appointed by the Governor for life, and num- 
ber at present 56; and a legislative assembly of 
90 members, elected for three years by universal 
suffrage, without distinction of sex. The present 
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Governor is Admiral Sir Harry Holdsworth 
Rawson, and the Premier, Charles Gregory Wade. 

History. At a conference of the Labor party 
in January resolutions for the collective owner- 
ship of the means of production, distribution 
and exchange were rejected by a majority of 
118 to 27. A special session of Parliament was 
opened by the Governor, Sir Harry Rawson, on 
Mar. 10, to act on the amendment of the Arbi- 
tration Act and to make some forfeited im- 
provement leases available for settlement. For 
an account of the dissatisfaction caused by the 
working of the Arbitration Act, see ARurras- 
TION AND CONCILIATION; Lasor. The proposed 
changes were embodied in an Industrial Disputes 
Bill, which provided for the appointment for two 
years of a board tor each industry, representing 
equally employers and employees, and having a 
membership not to exceed eleven, including the 
chairman. The boards should determine the 
rate of wages, hours of labor, overtime, etc., 
and their awards should be binding on both 
parties for periods of from one to three years. 
The bill was subsequently amended to provide 
a court of appeals from the decision of these 
wages boards and to declare specifically that 
the boards should decide the question of accord- 
ing preference to union labor. Among other 
measures proposed by the government later in 
the year were the acquisition of large areas 
tor closer settlement and an amendment of the 
Crown lands law, prohibiting the conversion 
of leaseholds into freeholds. A strike of cecal 
laborers occurred at Newcastle and Sydney, the 
main point being the question of employing free 
labor. The companies agreed to increase wages 
but not to dismiss non-union men or employ 
only unionists, and public opinion seemed to 
be on their side, favoring a compromise. 


NEW YORK. One of the North Atlantic 
Division of the United States. Its area is 49,- 
204 square miles. Its population, according to 
Federal estimates made in 1908, was 8,546,356. 

MINERAL PropucTion. The total value of the 
mineral output of the State in 1907 was $37,- 
427,405, showing a small advance over the total 
for 1906, which was $37,132,832, the largest 
recorded up to that time. The growth of the 
mineral industry in the State may be shown 
by the fact that in 1905 the figures of produc- 
tion were $35,470,987 and in 1904 they were 
only $28,812,595. Iron mining in the State 
has undergone an uninterrupted expansion dur- 
ing the past four years. The output for 1907 
amounted to 1,018,013 long tons and exceeded 
that of any previous year since 1890. There 
were thirteen mines under exploitation or two 
more than in 1906 when the production was 
905,367 tons. With the return of the iron 
market to normal conditions, it may be ex- 
pected that the iron ore condition of New York 
will develop beyond all proportions of the past. 
The clay materials reported in 1907 represented 
an aggregate value of $12,688,868. There was a 
decrease of $1,266,432 from the amount re- 
turned for the preceding year, due to the small- 
er output in market values of building materials. 
The combined output of brick, tile, fireproofing, 
and terra cotta used for building purposes was 
valued at $8,909,392 as compared with $11,063,- 
433 in 1906. The number of bricks made was 
1,366,842,000. The decline in the output of 
building materials was counterbalanced in some 
degree by the gain in pottery manufactures, 
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which were valued at $2,240,895 against a value 
of $1,795,008 for the preceding year. Of the 
61 counties of the State 43 were represented 
among the reports received in 1907 from the 
manufacturers of clay products. The value of 
the products of the quarries of New York in 
1907 was $7,890,327 against $6,504,165 in 1906. 
The total was divided according to the various 
uses into building stone, $2,208,545; monumental 
stone, $162,359; curb and flag stone, $1,064,- 
193; crushed stone, $2,812,988; other uses, $1,- 
642,232. The output of slate, millstone and lime- 
stone used in making hydraulic cement, is not 
included in these totals. The output of hy- 
draulic cement in 1907 was 3,245,729 barrels, 
with a value of $2,971,820. The salt produc- 
tion of the State for 1907 amounted to 9,657,- 
543 barrels as compared with 9,013,993 barrels 
in 1906, thus continuing the progress that has 
been for some time a feature of this industry. 
The value of the output was $2,449,178, ex- 
ceeding that of 1906 by $317,528. Other min- 
eral products of importance in 1907 were gyp- 
sum, 323,323 short tons; petroleum, estimated 
at 1,052,324 barrels; natural gas, 3,052,145,000 
cubic feet; pyrite, 49,978 long tons; tals, 
59,000 short tons; garnet, 5,709 short tons; 
crystalline graphite, 2,950,000 pounds. 

AGRICULTURE AND STOCK Ratsinc. The acre- 
age, production and value of the principal farm 
crops in 1908, according to figures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as fol- 
lows: Corn, 24,350,000 bushels, valued at $19,- 
400,000 from 625,000 acres; winter wheat, 7,- 
752,000 bushels, valued at $7,674,000 from 443,- 
000 acres; oats, 637,625,000 bushels, valued at 
$21,070,000 from 1,250,000 acres; barley, 2,002,- 
000 bushels, valued at $1,401,000 from 77,000 
acres; rye, 2,392,000 bushels, valued at $2,938,000 
from 145,000 acres; buckwheat, 6,827,000 bushels, 
valued at $5,189,000 from 319,000 acres; pota- 
toes, 34,850,000 bushels, valued at $26,138,000 
from 425,000 acres; hay, 5,717,000 tons, valued 
at $70,033,000 from 4,764,000 acres; tobacco, 7,- 
257,975 pounds, valued at $689,508 from 6,107 
acres. The State ranks first in the production of 
potatoes, hay, and buckwheat, and fourth in the 
production of rye. The potato crop decreased in 
1908 from 41,748,000 bushels in 1907. The hay 
crop also suffered a slight decrease, the produc- 
tion in 1907 being 5,896,000 tons. The produc- 
tion of buckwheat increased in 1908 over the fig- 
ures of 1907, which were 5,687,000 bushels. The 
number of farm animals in the State Jan. 1, 
1909, was as follows: Horses, 710,000; dairy 
cows, 1,789,000; other cattle, 898,000; sheep, 
1,165,000; swine, 669,000. The wool clip in 1907 
was estimated at 5,100,000 pounds, valued at 
$1,158,500. 

MANUFACTURES: New York is by far the 
greatest manufacturing State in the Union. The 
Federal census of 1905, which included only es- 
tablishments classed as factories, reported $2,- 
031,459,000 capital, 856,947 wage-earners, and 
$2,488,345,000 in value of products, these figures 
showing increases, 1900 to 1905, of 33.3, 17.9, 
and 32.9 per cent., respectively. The wage- 
earners included 245,449 women and 7979 chil- 
dren under 16. The number of children was 
only three-fifths as large as in 1900. The value 
of products of leading industries in 1905 and 
(in parentheses) the per cent. of increase from 
1900 to 1905 were as follows: Men’s clothing, 
173,548,000 (32.2); women’s clothing, $167,- 
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167,000 (62.4); sugar and molasses refining, 
$116,439,000 (28.4); foundry and machine shop 
products, $115,876,000 (19.9); newspapers and 
periodicals, $85,756,740 (36.2); slaughtering, 
$73,218,000 (27.5); malt liquors, $61,958,000 
(10.4); bakery products, $61,033,000 (41.8) ; 
cigars and cigarettes, $60,623,6000 (23.7); flour 
and grist mill products, $54,546,000 (51.6) ; book 
and job printing, $50,061,000 (59.4); hosiery 
and knit goods, $46,108,600 (28.5); planiny 
mill products, $4,779,600 (37); paper and wood 
pulp, $37,750,600 (41.3); electrical machinery 
and apparatus, $35,348,000 (55); illuminating 
gas, $35,315,000 (68.8); boots and shoes, $34,- 
137,000 (33.4); millinery and lace goods, $32,- 
844,000 (56); cheese, butter, and condensed 
milk, $31,047,700 (16.9); iron and steel, $29,- 
862,000 (115); men’s furnishing goods, $29,337,- 
000 (slight increase); chemicals, $29,090,000 
(81.9); furniture, $28,110,700 (18.9); roasting 
and grinding coffee and spices, $26,995,000 (20) ; 
fur goods, $26,244,000 (65.8); musical instru- 
ments, $23,389,500 (58.6); leather, $21,643,000 
(6.7 per cent. decrease); tinsmithing, copper- 
smithing, and sheet iron working, $20,960,000 
(52.9); shirts, $20,241,600 (9.5 per cent. de- 
crease), and silk and silk goods, $20,181,000 
(58.8). Ten different branches of textiles were 
reported among the 61 leading industries, with 
products valued at $123,668,000, or 31.3 per 
cent. more than the value in 1900. In addition 
to the foregoing the following industries showed 
products valued at more than $15,000,000 in 
1905: Structural iron work, carpets and rugs, 
paints, confectionery, railway repair shops, and 
patent medicines and compounds, and the fol- 
lowing exceeded $10,000,000 in value: Soap and 
candles, marble and stone work, cotton goods, 
lumber and timber products, agricultural imple- 
ments, fancy and paper boxes, carriages and 
wagons, lithographing and engraving, jewelry, 
canning fruits and vegetables, food preparations, 
and bookbinding and blank book making. The 
values for petroleum refining, copper smelting 
and refining, and the manufacture of locomo- 
tives were not reported, in order to avoid dis- 
closure of individual operations. The rank of 
leading cities is shown by their respective values 
of products in 1905: New York, Manhattan 
and Bronx boroughs, $1,043,252,000; Brooklyn, 
$373,463,000; other boroughs, $109,808,000; 
Buffalo, $147,377,800; Rochester, $82,747,000; 
Syracuse, $34,823,700; Yonkers, $33,548,700; 
Schenectady, $33,084,000; Troy, $31,860,800; 
Utica, $22,880,000, and Albany, $20,208,700. 
EpucaTion. The report of the State Com- 
missioner of Education for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1908, shows a total expenditure 
for education from June 30, 1907, to June 30, 
1908, of $73,151,114. For elementary educa- 
tion there was expended $48,464,769, an in- 
crease of $1,387,049 over the expenditure of 
1907. For teachers’ salaries was expended $27,- 
059,038; for building sites, etc., $13,119,838; 
for school apparatus, $128,644; for school li- 
braries, $169,823. There were registered in the 
State, 1,272,495 between the ages of 5 and 18, 
an increase of 14,478 over the registration of 
1907. The average daily attendance was 995,- 
916, or 78.3 per cent. of the enrollment, an in- 
crease of 1.2 per cent. There were employed 
38,404 teachers, of whom 3,443 were men and 
34.961 women. The average annual salary was 
$748.89, a decrease of $7.21. The value of school 
buildings, including sites, was $167,456,592, an 
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excess of more than $15,000,000 beyond any pre- 
vious record, and $14,230,214 was expended for 
new buildings, improvement, etc. Twenty- 
three cities maintain evening schools, which 
were attended by 133,781 pupils, of whom 82,- 
277 were males and 51,504 were females. 

The total amount expended for secondary 
schools during the year was $9,142,938, of which 
6,971,985 was for high schools and $2,170,853 
was for private academies. There were 681 
high schools of two grades and 159 academies. 
The whole number of academic students was 107,- 
419, including 95,170 in high schools, 7,563 in 
academies and 4,686 in the preparatory depart- 
ments of colleges. The total number of teachers 
in the secondary schools was 4,994, of whom 
'],823 were men and 3,175 were women. 57 per 
cent. of the money expended for their tuition 
was paid to schools and colleges of less than 
2,000 inhabitants, showing that the State is 
rapidly placing the high school within the reach 
of every farm or rural home. A division has 
been established to promote the organization of 
trade schools, or public trade or vocational 
schools, and plans have been prepared for open- 
ing such schools in five cities. One such 
school was opened in Rochester, and another 
was to open’in the same place on Feb. 1, 1909, 
and another in Albany on March 1, 1909. A 
number of others will open at the beginning of 
the next school year. 

There were in the colleges, universities, pro- 
fessional and technical schools of the State, 37,- 
659 students, an increase of 1,091. The teaching 
force was 4,276, as against 3,996 in 1907. There 
were conferred 4,037 degrees, 3,008 to men and 
1,029 to women. The property value of these 
institutions igs reported at $121,927,406. The 
receipts for their maintenance was $13,848,681, a 
decrease of $2,459,028 over the figures for 1907. 

FINANCE. The report of the State Treasurer 
for the fiscal year 1908 showed the total aggre- 
gate receipts for the year, $59,049,595. The ag- 
gregate expenditures were $48.036,091. On Oct. 
1, 1907, there was a balance in the treasury of 
$20,771,571, leaving a balance Oct. 1, 1908, of 
$31,785,076. Of the revenue, $6,605,480 was re- 
ceived from inheritance tax; $8,937,635 from 
corporation taxes; $9,359,330 from excise taxes: 
$3,907,373 from stock transfer tax. Of the dis- 
bursements $6,079,122 were for education; $65,- 
919,434 for the State care of the insane hos- 
pitals; $2,216,842 for hospitals and charitable 
institutions; $6,501,431 for public highways; the 
total payments for canals was $7,236,348. 

CHARITIES AND CoRRECTIONS. There are four- 
teen charitable institutions subject to the visi- 
tation and inspection of the State Board of 
Charities. These are: State Agricultural and 
Industrial School at Industry; Syracuse State 
Institution for Feeble-Minded Children, Syra- 
cuse; New York State School for the Blind, 
Batavia; Thomas Indian School, Iroquois; State 
Custodial Asylum for Feeble-Minded Women, 
Newark; New York State Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Home, Bath; New York State Training School 
for Girls, Hudson; Western House of Refuge, 
Albion; New York State Reformatory for 
Women, Bedford; Rome State Custodial Asylum, 
Rome; Craig Colony for Epilepties, Sonyea ; 
New York State Woman’s Relief Corps Home, 
Oxford; New York State Hospital for the care 
of Crippled and Deformed Children, West Haver- 
straw; New York State Hospital for the Treat- 
ment of Incipient Pulmonary Tuberculosis, Ray- 
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brook. The receipts for these institutions for 
the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1908, includ- 
ing balance on hand at the beginning of the 
year amounted to $1,854,492, and their expen- 
ditures aggregated $1,786,878. The total num- 
ber of their beneficiaries was 10,601. In addi- 
tion to the fourteen State charitable institu- 
tions above mentioned, two or more are estab- 
lished but not yet in operation. These are the 
New York Training School for Boys and the 
Eastern New York State Custodial Asylum. In 
addition to these State institutions there are 
ten schools and institutions under private man- 
agement, but mainly supported by State appro- 
priations. Receipts for these institutions for the 
fiscal year were $1,571,689 and their expendi- 
tures aggregated $1,402,538. The total num- 
ber of their beneficiaries was 3,332. The num- 
ber of persons in institutions receiving public 
money, subject to the visitation and inspec- 
tion of the State Board of Charities, was 75,- 
847 on Sept. 30, 1908. During the year 57,592 
persons received temporary outdoor relief in the 
cities of the State and for this purpose $395.,- 
438 was expended. See CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 

The Psychiatric Institute of the State Hos- 
itals for the Insane is situated on Wards 
sland, in connection with Manhattan State Hos- 
ital, and is under the Directorship of Adolf 

eyer. The number of insane inmates in the 
various hospitals at the close of the fiscal 
year, Sept. 30, 1908, was as follows: Utica, 
1269; Willard, 2327; Hudson River, 2759; Mid- 


dletown, 1766; Buffalo, 1929; Binghamton, 
2087; St. Lawrence, 1858; Rochester, 
1345; Gowanda, 996; Kings Park, 3139; 


Long Island, 737; Manhattan, 4491; Cen- 
tral Islip, 3645; Matteawan, 733; Dannemora, 
340. Total, 29,421. There were also 1,035 
patients in the private hospitals licensed by 
the Commission in Lunacy, making a grand 
total of 30,456 patients. The total expenditure 
for maintenance was as follows: Officers’ sal- 
aries, $258,296; employees’ wages, $1,741,828; 
provisions and stores, $1,654,652; ordinary re- 
airs, $83,487; farms and grounds, including 
ive stock, $110,031; clothing, $163,775; furni- 
ture and bedding, $116,775; books and _sta- 
tionery, $25,507; fuel and light, $604,743; 
medical supplies, $32,260; miscellaneous, $137,- 
897; tran8portation of patients, $25,490; mak- 
ing a total of $4,953,635. The receipts from 
partly or fully reimbursing patients amounted 
to $350,713. The Commissioners are Albert War- 
ren Ferris, M. D., Sheldon T. Viele, and William 
L. Parkhurst. 

PoLiTIcS AND GOVERNMENT. The most not- 
able event in the local political history of the 
State was the passage on June 10 of the laws 
prohibiting gambling at race tracks in the State. 
The struggle for the passage of this bill be 
gan, in active form, on Jan. 1, when Governor 
Hughes in his message to the Legislature urged 
the enactment of such measures. Gambling was 
carried on at the race tracks under the so-called 
Percy-Gray law which, while it ostensibly for- 
bade betting on horses, made such betting only a 
misdemeanor, with a penalty so inadequate that 
the law was seldom invoked, and gambling at 
race tracks was practically unrestrained, though 
it was forbidden under heavy penalties in any 
other place. The amendment of this law was 
demanded by Governor Hughes in the interest of 
public morality. The racing interests had great 
strength politically and financially in the State, 
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and this was brought to bear against the amend- 
ment of the law. Opposed to the Governor, too, 
were nearly all the Democratic legislators, to 
gether with a strong element in his own party 
who, from various motives, were not in favor 
of the anti-gambling laws. The measures were 
not strongly opposed in the Assembly, where 
they passed by a substantial majority. The 
chief -struggle came in the Senate. There where 
there was a vacancy caused by the sickness, and 
subsequent death, of Senator Franchot (Rep.) 
of the Niagara Falls district, the vote was a 
tie, when the bill was called up on April 8. 
Two Democrats voted for it and eight Republicans 
against it. The vote was 25 to 25. This re- 
sult did not kill the bill, but placed it in 
a position where it might be called up again 
whenever a majority could be secured for such 
action. Such a condition was impossible, and 
the session adjourned on April 23, without fur- 
ther action. 

Immediately after the adjournment, Gover- 
nor Hughes issued a call for an extraordinary 
session of the Legislature to convene on May 
11. In his message, at the convening of this 
session, Governor Huglies made no reference to 
the race track, except to promise a later mes- 
sage in relation to it. On May 12, an elec- 
tion was held in the district composed of Or- 
leans and Niagara counties to fill the vacancy 
in the Senate caused by Senator Franchot’s 
death. William C. Wallace, who had pledged 
himself to vote for the bills in case of his elec- 
tion, was successful by a small majority over 
his Democratic competitor. On June 8, Governor 
Hughes transmitted to the Legislature a special 
mes in which he again urged the passage 
of the bill. The scene in the Senate when the 
bill came up for action on June 10 was one of 
the most dramatic in the legislative history 
of the State. It was known before the voting 
that the defeat or passage of the measures de- 
pended on the absence or ean of one man, 
Senator Foelker (Rep.) of Brooklyn, who had 
voted for the bill at the regular session, but 
was seriously ill when the extra session was 
called. He was known to be still in favor of 
the bill. Acting against the advice of his 

hysicians he insisted on being present, and 

is vote was the decisive one in the passage of 
the bill. The final vote taken on June 1] was 
26 to 25. It is significant of the public senti- 
ment in favor of these measures that the 
eight Republicans who voted against it were, 
almost without exception, defeated for reélection 
by their constituents, while Senator Foelker 
Se elected to the House of Representatives on 

ov. 3. 

This victory of Governor Hughes, in the face 
of extraordinary opposition, gave hi a strong 
hold on the Republican party of the State, and 
made him an important national figure. It did 
not, however, win for him popularity with the 
political leaders of his party in the State, 
who resented his aggressive independence, and 
his total disregard of their wishes in distribut- 
ing the patronage of the State. 

Governor Hughegwas not 80 successful in his at- 
tempts to have Otto Kelsey removed from the 
office of Superintendent of Insurance. This was 
one of the first things he undertook to accom- 
plish at the beginning of his term in 1907. The 
Senate, however, refused to accede to his wishes 
to remove Kelsey from office. On February 11, 
1908, Governor Hughes sent a message to the Sen- 
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ate calling for Kelsey’s removal, but that body, 
on Feb. 26, by a vote of 30 to 19, again refused 
to take such action. 

In February the State Court of Appeals handed 
down an important opinion upholding the con- 
stitutionality of the Public Service Commissions 
law, passed in 1907. The act, however, was con- 
demned as to that part which provides for a 
readjustment in three years in not giving to 
the companies an equal right with the con- 
sumers to complain. The court held that a 
statute like the one considered, to be valid, 
should confer equal rights on both parties, the 
consumer and the company. In' the case at 
issue the Saratoga Gas Co. questioned the val- 
idity of the act. 

On Mar. 6 the Court of Appeals decided that 
ballot boxes in the disputed mayoralty election of 
1905 in New York City might ‘be opened. 
Governor Hughes, on May 7, approved the re- 
vision of the State Military code so as to con- 
form the organization of the National Guard 
to that of the regular army. The constitution- 
ality of the apportionment act, passed by the 
Legislature in extraordinary session in 1907, by 
which new Senate districts were created, was 
sustained by Justice Fitts of the Supreme Court 
on July 31. The judge held that when the Court 
of Appeals nullified the apportionment act of 
1906, it became mandatory upon the Legislature 
of 1907 to pass an act in its place, and it was 
immaterial whether the act was passed at a 
regular or an adjourned session. 

A commission was appointed by Governor 
Hughes in December to investigate and make 
reports upon the operation of the Stock and 
other Exchanges, and the general subject of 
speculation in stocks. The commission is composed 
of well-known business men and economists. 

On Dec. 21 the Supreme Court of the United 
States affirmed the validity of the New York 
Mortgage Law, thus affirming the judgment of 
the Supreme Court of the State. . 

On Dec. 2, Governor Hughes approved the 
revised classification of places in the State and 
county service, with a few exceptions. This ac- 
tion removes from political patronage many 
of the most profitable offices in the State. Among 
the departments affected are the Executive De- 
partment, Insurance Department, Prison De- 
partment, Excise Department, State Public 
Works Department, New York State Public Ser- 
vice Commission, Up-State Public Service Com- 
mission, Forest, Fish and Game Commission, 
and the State Fair Commission. 

New York City. A commission to revise 
the charter of the city was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Hughes on April 21. This body has the 
power of a legislative committee to inquire into 
the operations of the various city governments, 
and to draw up a revised charter to submit to 
the Legislature of 1909. Investigations were 
carried on during the year. On Feb. 27, W. F. 
King and a committee of the minority stock- 
holders of the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company petitioned Governor Hughes to re- 
move District Attorney William T. Jerome for 
dereliction of duty in failing to prosecute cases 
in which the railway company was involved and 
for other reasons. Mr. Jerome, on Mar. 9, filed 
with Governor Hughes an answer to these 
charges, in which he denied them categorically, 
and accused the petitioners of mendacity and 
insincerity. On Mar. 16, Governor Hughes ap- 
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pointed Charles Andrews, formerly a judge of 
the Court of Appeals, to conduct a hearing on 
the charges made. After several weeks, Judge 
Andrews was unable to proceed on account of 
other duties, and Richard L. Hand was appoint- 
ed in his place. ‘The investigation continued 
for many weeks, and voluminous testimony was 
taken on both sides. On Aug. 24, Mr. Hand 
sent to Governor Hughes a report, in which 
Mr. Jerome was completely exonerated, and his 
accusers were severely criticised. 

As a result of the decision of the Court of 
Appeals noted in the paragraph above, a recount 
of the ballots cast in the mayoralty election 
of 1905 was begun on April 13. In that elec- 
tion the contestants were George B. McClellan 
and William R. Hearst. Mr. McClellan was 
elected by a majority of less than 3,000 votes, 
in a total vote for both of nearly 450,000. Mr. 
Hearst claimed gross frauds, and he, through 
the courts, fought for a recount through the 
- years following. The result of the recount, 
which occupied months, was that Hearst re- 
ceived gains of 1,094 votes, and McClellan gains 
of 231, leaving net gains for Hearst of 863. The 
jury, by the direction of Judge Lambert of the 
Supreme Court, declared Hearst’s charges un- 
founded, and that McClellan was elected by a 
plurality of 2,791 votes. 

Investigations were carried on during the 
year various city departments by the Commis- 
sioners of Accounts, as the result of evidence 
prepared by the Bureau of Municipal Research. 
The conduct in office of the presidents of 
two boroughs, Haffen of the Bronx and Ber- 
mel of Queens, was assailed. Charges against 
both for misconduct were sent to Governor 
Hughes by Mayor McClellan. Mr. Bermel re- 
signed before the charges could be passed upon 
and Lawrence Gresser was chosen to succeed 
him, at a special election. The charges against 
Mr. Haffen had not been acted upon by Gov- 
ernor Hughes at the close of the year. A state 
of demoralization and corruption was found in 
the City License Bureau, which has charge of 
the issuing of licenses to peddlers, and for mu- 
sical and other performances. The head of the 
Bureau was suspended from office, pending in- 
vestigation. The surface railroads of the city 
continued to remain in the hands of receivers 
during the year. The Third Avenue road, which 
had been held jointly by the receivers of the 
New York City and the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Companies, was given a separate re- 
ceiver by the United States Circuit Court. A 
very general suspension of transfer privileges 
on the part of the receivers of the various roads 
caused much inconvenience and dissatisfaction 
to those who used the lines. The efforts of the 
Public Service Commission to establish a sys- 
tem of transfers met with no success. The 
Hudson River tunnels from the shopping dis- 
trict of New York to New Jersey were finally 
opened for traffic on Feb. 25, and the great 
terminal buildings downtown were completed 
in readiness for the opening of the tunnels to 
that point. The tunnels constructed by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad across the North River 
were dug through on April 10, making it pos- 
sible to walk underground from Long Island 
City to New Jersey. The bridge from Manhat- 
tan to Long Island City, across Blackwell’s Is1- 
and, known officially as the Queensboro Bridge, 
was practically completed and substantial pro- 
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gress was made in the construction of the new 
Manhattan Bridge. See Brinces. 

The city budget for 1909 contained amounts 
aggregating $156,000,000, as against $143,000,- 
000 in 1908. In connection with this there 
was held, under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, a Budget Exhibit, where 
was shown many instances in which, by laxity 
or corruption, the city was defrauded. The 
Knickerbocker Trust Co., whose suspension in 
October, 1907, precipitated the panic of that 
year, reopened for business in March. Charles 
W. Morse, who was one of the chief figures in 
the financial crisis of 1907, was convicted in 
the Federal Court on Nov. 6 of misapplying the 
funds of the Bank of North America, of which 
he was a director, and was sentenced to 15 
years’ imprisonment. A. H. Curtis, former 
posi of the bank, was also found guilty, but 

is sentence was suspended by the court. On 
Mar. 28 a body of unemployed attempted to 
hold a meeting in Union Square. They were 
prevented by the police, and an avowed anar- 
chist, named Selig Silverstein, exploded a bomb, 
which killed a man sitting beside him and ter- 
ribly injured himself. He afterwards died of 
his injuries. 

On Jan. 11, fire caused a loss amounting to 
$6,000,000, and on Nov. 1, another fire destroyed 
property valued at $2,500,000. A system of high- 
pressure water supply, installed during the year, 
promises to give much mere efficient eontrol of 
fires than the old system. See Frre PROTECTION. 
At a city bond sale held in February, che of- 
fering of $500,000,000 4%4 per cent. bonds was 
over-subscribed six times, and the average price 
bid was 104, as compared with 102 bid in the 
sale of September, 1907. Several new subway 
routes were planned and authorized by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission, but the condition of 
the city’s finances did not permit of any ex- 
penditures for the beginning of new routes. One 
of the routes projected is a short one across 
town, but the other extends from tke Battery 
to Pelham Bay Park. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS. The announce 
ment by Governor Hughes on Jan. 21, that he 
was a candidate for the Presidency, complicate, 
the Republican politics of the State. With the 
party leaders, as noted above, he was not popu- 
lar, and the sentiment was against him in the 
party councils. His strong position in the 
State, and the prominence he had attained as a 
national figure, made it impossible for the lead- 
ers to ignore him, and his candidacy was en- 
dorsed by the Republican State Committee on 
March 7. At the State Convention to choose 
delegates to the National Convention, held on 
April 11, the delegates selected were instructed 
to vote for Governor Hughes for President. The 
Democratic State Convention to choose national 
delegates was marked by a bitter contest be- 
tween the Tammany organization, led by 
Charles F. Murphy, and the Kings County De 
mocracy, the organization of Brooklyn, under 
the leadership of State Senator P. H. McCar- 
ren, over the seating of the delegates from 
Brooklyn, who were hostile to Tammany Hall. 
By a vote of 325 to 89 it was decided that the 
delegation should not be seated. This was an- 
other incident in the bitter struggle that was 
waged for years over the control of the Brook 
Democracy, which has, so far, remained inde 
pendent of Tammany Hall. The delegates to 
the National Convention were uninstructed, 
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though strong efforts were made to have in- 
structions given for Mr. Bryan. 

It was generally considered that Governor 
Hughes aid not wish to serve another term as 
Governor, and his announcement, made on July 
24, that he would be a candidate for a second 
term came as a surprise. The attitude of the 
State leaders indicated their feeling for Mr. 
Hughes and his policies. - They were, almost 
without exception, non-committal, when they 
were not frankly outspoken against him. Be- 
yond his formal announcement, Governor Hughes 
‘himself did nothing to further his chances for 
renomination. Public sentiment, however, man- 
ifested itself so strongly in favor of him in all 
sections of the State that at the State Convention 
held at Saratoga on Sept. 15, he was renomi- 
nated by an overwhelming majority on the first 
ballot. On the day following the Democrats in 
State Convention nominated Lewis S. Chanler, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, for Governor. The 
campaign was one of the most spirited in the 
history of the State. Mr. Chanler, personally, 
was a strong candidate, and made an aggressive 
canvass. Governor Hughes was in such demand 
in the national campaign that, until the first 
part of October, he could devote but little time 
to the State issues. In the final weeks, how- 
ever, he visited every section of the State, de- 
livering speeches of great strength and convic- 
tion. His success seemed dubious, even to his 
most ardent supporters, in the face of the pow- 
erful factions against him, and the result of 
the election of Nov. 3 was as surprising to his 
adherents as to those who opposed him. The 
State was carried for Mr. Taft by a plurality of 
over 200,000. The City of New York, where 
is the chief Democratic strength of the State, 
was won by the Republicans by a small plural- 
ity. Governor Hughes carried the State by a 
plurality of about 70,000, though New York 
City was carried by Chanler by about 60,000. 
The detailed vote for national and State tickets 
was as follows: Taft, 870,070; Bryan, 667,468; 
Debs, 38,451; Hisgen, 35,817; Gillhaus, 3,877. 
hughes, 804,651; Chanler, 735,189; Shearn 
(Ind.), 33,994; Wauhope (Soc.), 43,212. 

LEGISLATION. The regular legislative session 
of 1908 differed from that of 1907 in that it did 
not enact a single important measure recom- 
mended by Governor Hughes. Among the meas- 
ures passed were the following: A three-platoon 
police bill, applying to cities of the first and 
second class; measures amending the banking 
laws of the State (see BANKS AND BANKING) ; 
a bill prohibiting the operation of bucket shops 
in the State; a bill providing for an _ investi- 
gation of the financial condition of the New 
York City government; amendments to the ex- 
cise law, making the laws more stringent; a 
bill providing for the appointment of a com- 
mission to inquire into the condition of aliens 
landing at New York City, and to advise means 
to aid them; an act authorizing an appropria- 
tion of $250,000 from the race track receipts for 
the agricultural societies to conduct their fairs; 
an act authorizing New York City to acquire 
lands to carry into effect a sewage disposal sys- 
tem; a measure providing for the registration 
of cases of tuberculosis in the State. The Hart- 
Agnew anti-racing bills, whose passage is noted 
above, were enacted at the special session con- 
vened on May 11. 

STATE OFFICERS. Governor, Charles E. 
Hughes; Lieutenent-Governor, Horace White; 
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Secretary to the Governor, Robert H. Fuller; 
Secretary of State, Samuel S. Koenig; Comp- 
troller, Charles H. Gaus; State Treasurer, Thom: 
as B. Dunn; Attorney-General, Edward R. 
O’Malley; State Engineer and Surveyor, Frank 
M. Williams; Commissioner of Education, An- 
drew S. Draper; Superintendent of Insurance, 
William H. Hotchkiss; Superintendent of Bank- 
ing Department, Clark Williams; Superinten- 
dent of State Prisons, Cornelius V. Collins; 
Superintendent of Public Works, Frederick C. 
Stevens; President, State Commission in Lu- 
nacy, Albert Warren Ferris; Public Service 
Commission, Chairman First Division, William 
R. Willcox; Chairman Second Division, Frank 
\v. Stevens. 


NEW YORK ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 
An Association incorporated in 1818 as the 
Lyceum of Natural History in the City of New 
York, which was exchanged in 1876 for the 
present name. In 1902 the Academy Was em- 
powered by legislative enactment to obtain 
funds and erect a building for scientific uses. 
The Academy held its annual meeting Dec. 21, 
1908. It has in its keeping the Esther Hermann 
Building Fund and the John Strong Newberry 
Fund for the encouragement of scientific re- 
search. The Academy’s Library, which is domi- 
ciled at the Museum of Natural History, is 
free to the public. The Academy has 450 active 
members. The President in 1908 was Charles 
F. Cox; Recording Secretary, E. Otis Hovey; 
Corresponding Secretary, Henry E. Crampton. 


NEW YORK, Co.Liece or THE CiTy or. An 
institution of higher learning in New York City, 
founded in 1847. The attendance in 1908 was 
4383, about one-eighth of whom were of the 
collegiate grade. The library contains 39,000 
volumes. The college is a part of the educational 
system of New York City and is supported by 
appropriations from the city. On May 14th the 
new buildings of the university on Washington 
Heights were dedicated with imposing ceremo- 
nies. These buildings were constructed for the 
college by the city. The President is John H. 
Finley. 

NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. A pub- 
lie institution founded in 1895 by the consoli- 
dation of the Astor Library, the Lenox Library, 
and the Tilden Trust. The library includes, 
besides the Astor and Lenox library buildings, 
41 branch libraries throughout the city. These 
compose the circulating department of the New 
York Public Library. During 1908, 289,546 visi- 
tors and readers visited the reference branches 
(Astor and Lenox). There were received during 
the year 29,337 volumes and 65,679 pamphlets. 
The total number available for readers was 758,- 
918 volumes and 283,075 pamphlets, a_ total 
of 1,041,993 pieces in the reference department. 
In the branches were 680,244 volumes, making 
a total number of pieces in the whole library, 
1,722,237. From the fund of $5,200,000 given 
in 1901 by Andrew Carnegie for that purpose, 
28 branches have been constructed. In 1908 
work was carried on for the building of three 
more. The circulation for the calendar year 
was 6,504,402, an increase of 1,014,158 over the 
calendar year 1907. Among the special fea- 
tures of the library are travelling libraries, 
maintained for schools, for police and fire de- 
partments, for charitable institutions and for 
the blind. A training class for the prepara- 
tion of librarians is also conducted. Special 
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children’s libraries are maintained in most of 
the branches. The construction of the new 
library building at Fifth Avenue and 42d Street, 
which was begun in 1902, had progressed in 
1908 to such an extent that the exterior was 
practically completed and the completion of the 
interior was well under way. It was expected 
that the building would be ready for occupancy 
fn 1911. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. An institu- 


tion of higher learning in New York City, found-: 


The enrollment for 1908-1909 is as 
follows: Arts 509, Law 770, Commerce 882, 
Medicine 461, Pedagogy 608, Graduate 282, 
Applied Science 223, Summer School 626, 
Woman’s Law Class 46; total, excluding names 
counted twice, 4118. Of the above number 1000 
have been instructed at University Heights, 461 
at the Medical Buildings, First Avenue between 
25th and 26th Streets, and the remainder in 
the University Building at Washington Square, 
where was the original site of the University. 
In the year 1908 for the first time in a score 
of years the ordinary sources of revenue fully 
met the ordinary expenses of the University, 
including under ordinary revenue the stated sub- 
scriptions for current support but not includ- 
ing any | 
After conference with various repiesentatives 
of the alumni of the University Schools, the 
corporation has accepted a plan for securing 
alumni participation in the choice of its 
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members. The plan establishes an Alumni 
Electorate in four groups numbering _re- 
‘spectively about 12,000; 2,000; 10,000; 


1,600. Every alumnus may qualify in the 
group to which he belongs by an annual 
payment of $2. Any alumnus who gives the 
University $100 in one payment becomes a life 
member. Each group may have a member of 
the Council for each fifth of its members who 
ualify up to four-fifths; thus it will be possible 
or the four groups to nominate sixteen mem- 
bers, or one-half of the entire corporation. Final 
vote on the plan was to be taken by the corpora- 
tion in February. The tuition receipts for the 
year 1907-8 were over $300,000. The chancellor 
is H. M. McCracken. 


NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. A 
private scientific society, having for its pur- 
pose the establishment of a zodlogical park and 
the preservation of American animals. On Mar. 
24, 1907, the Society entered into a contract with 
the City of New York to establish and main- 
tain a zodlogical park in a portion of the south 
end of Bronx Park, consisting of 261 acres of 
land, comprising open glades, forest lands and 
lakes, which now constitutes the New York 
Zodlogical Park. The Park in area and in the 
elaboration of its buildings is the largest and 
most highly developed park in the world. The 
collections belong to it and are supplied by 
the New York Zodlogical Society and comprised. 
on Aug. 1, 1908, 5,078 specimens, the largest 
number of any collection of the world, and 
includes 996 species, being the fourth largest in 
the world. The attendance in 1908 was nearly 
1,500,000. The Society completea during the 
year a new elephant house, costing, with its 
yards, nearly $200,000, and forming the most 
complete and elaborate animal building in the 
world. A fine collection of elephants and rhi- 
noceroses has been installed in this building. The 
Society also manages and controls the New York 
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Aquarium, and through its efforts has built up 
the largest and most complete aquarium in the 
world. It is the only institution of its kind 
that attempts to maintain in the temperate 
zone tropical collections by means of heated 
sea water, which is brought in from the open 
ocean at great expense and filtered, aerated 
and heated in a large receiving tank. The at- 
tendance at the Aquarium during the year 1908 
was over 2,000,000. The Society has taken an 
active part in the protection of American ani- 
mals. In the interest of the preservation of the 
American bison, a herd of 15 bison was presented 
to the government and, through the efforts of 
the Society, established in the Wichita Forest 
Reserve in Oklahoma in 1908. 


NEW ZEALAND. A British colony in the 
South Pacific, consisting of North Island (44.468 
square miles), South Island (58,525 square 
miles), Stewart Island (665 square miles), and 
the Chatham, Cook, Kermadec, and other minor 
islands. Total area, 104,751 square miles. On 
April 20, 1906, the total population, excluding 
Maoris, was 888,376 (470,891 males and 417,845 
females), of whom 476,891 were on North Island, 
411,258 on South Island, 288 on Stewart Island, 
197 on Chatham Islands, and 5 on Kermadec Isl- 
ands. The Maoris numbered 47,731 (25,538 males 
and 22,193 females). 

On June 30, 1908, the total population was 
estimated at 1,000,882. In 1907 there were 8192 
marriages (8.91 per 1000 mean population), 23,- 
004 births (27.30 per 1000), and 10,066 deaths 
(10.95 per 1000). The arrivals and departures 
in 1907 were 36,108 and 30,378 respectively. The 
principal cities, with their populations (including 
suburbs) as estimated at the beginning of 1908, 
are: Wellington, the capital, 70,947; Auckland, 
89,577; Dunedin, 59,495; Christchurch, 73,462; 
Invercargill, 13,419; Palmerston North, 11,299; 
Napier, 10,115. 

EpucAaTION. Public education is free and sec- 
ular. In 1907 the government primary schools 
were attended by 140,320 pupils, and private 
Pare schools by 19,324. There are over 100 

aori schools, with 4300 pupils. Of secondary 
schools there are 8, with 4300 pupils, besides in- 
dustrial, normal, art, and mining schools. The 
University of New Zealand is an examining 
body, with which are affiliated Otago University 
at Dunedin, Canterbury College at Christchurch, 
Lincoln College, Auckland University College, 
and the Victoria College at Wellington. 

Proptction. The total value of the mineral 
production to the end of 1907 was £100,523.086, 
to which gold contributed £71,528,978; silver, 
£1,090,751; copper: £18,823; tin, £101; coal, 
£13,485,259. The value of the mineral produc- 
tion of 1907 was £3,775,835, to which gold con- 
tributed £2,027,490; silver, £169,484; copper, 
£595; tin, £101; coal (1,831,008 tons), £965,766. 
The gold export in 1908 was 506,447 ounces; 
silver, 1,731,366 ounces. Rich iron ore has been 
found in the form of ironsand and brown hema- 
tite. 

In 1907 the area of public lands alienated or 
in process of alienation was 26,462,809 acres; 
the area leased, 17,859,180 acres; neither alien- 
ated nor leased, 22,539,451 acres (including 9,000,- 
000 acres of native lands). The total] area un- 
der cultivation in 1907-8 was 1,873,635 acres, of 
which 1,824,363 was under crops. The area un- 
der artificially sown pasture was 13,125,753 acres, 
The area and production of the principal crops ia 
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the 1907-8 season were: Wheat, 193,031 acres 
and 5,567,139 bushels; oats, 386,890 acres and 
11,606,700 bushels; barley, 36,177 acres and 1,- 
049,133 bushels; maize, 8880 acres and 503,301 
bushels; potatoes, 27,035 acres and 142,999 tons; 
hay, 80,435 acres. Other crops are: peas, beans, 
tobacco, vegetables, etc. Orchards and _ vine- 
yards occupy over 27,000 acres. In 1907 horses 
numbered 252,832; cattle, 1,816,299; sheep, 20,- 
983,772; pigs, 241,128. Agricultural and dairy 
aSiorrots are important exports. The wool pro- 

uction in 1907-8 was 148,560,000 pounds, against 
148,169,000 pounds in 1906-7. The sales of wool 
in 1907-8 were 132,349 bales, of about 334 pounds 
each—a considerable reduction from the previous 
season, due to the fall of prices in October, 1907. 

A calculation made by the Registrar-General 
of New Zealand, based on a study of the prob- 
able returns for a series of years, showed that 
the amount of private wealth in 1906 was £304,- 
654,000, or £335 10s. per head of population, 
against £156.058,273, or £232 per capita, in 1893, 
and £229,587.916, or £291 per capita, in 1901. The 
value of public property in 1906 was £62,041,000, 
consisting of Crown lands, £18,918,000; local 
authorities’ lands, £5,851,000; educational lands, 
£4,646,000; church and other lands, £3,292,000; 
railways, £24,092,000; other public works, £5,- 
142.000. 

FoREIGN COMMERCE. The imports and exports 
of merchandise in 1907 amounted to $80,493,240 
and $97,633,319 respectively, against $69,608,761 
and $87,563,403 in 1906. The imports and ex- 
ports ol specie in 1907 amounted to $4,114,016 
and $35,005 respectively. The principal imports 
§n 1907 were: Articles of dress, $17,416,189 (in- 
cluding apparel and slops, $3,746,452; boots and 
shoes, $1,415,159; cotton piece goods, $3,523,243; 
drapery, $2,989,987; woolens, $2,307,793); imple- 
ments, tools, machinery, and iron and steel, $16,- 
089,600; (hardware, $2,226,709; iron and steel, 
$5,959.744; machinery, $3,735,342); sugar, $2,- 
771,430; tea, $1,306,972; beer, wine, epirits, and 
tobacco. $3,921,507; paper, books, and stationery, 
$3,146,753; coal, $1,038,436; drugs and chem- 
icals, $1,657,110; fruits, $1,938,194; manures, $1,- 
142,396; oils, $1,516,748; timber, $1,317,747. The 
principal exports of home produce in 1907 were: 
Butter, $7.861,346; cheese, $3,223,461; gold, $9,- 
867.118; kauri gum, $2,822,122; frozen meats, 
$16,647231; phormium, $4,049,397; skins, $4,- 
227 045; tallow, $2,730,030; sawn and hewn tim- 
ber, $1.517.728; wool, $37,265,420. The trade 
‘with the principal countries of origin and des- 
tination was as follows: 


From and to | Imports } Exports 


Great Britain........cesesesseees $80,462,998 


Australia: © 55 56b kai casa ss ooceess 15,220,757 10,810,131 
Canada —* ciccitcavccdaseteaceewcasa 1,047,462 379,67 
Other British possessions....... 6,430,710 1,267,065 
Germany  .......ccccncccccsccececs 1,711,285 323,579 
United States. .............. 00. 6,937,899 3,475,106 
Other foreign countries......... 2,839,451 950,372 


In 1908 imports amounted to about £17,000,- 
000, showing a slight increase, and exports 
amounted to about £16,000,000—a decrease of 
about £3,750,000 from 1907. 

CoMMUNICATIONS. The shipping entered and 
cleared in 1907 -was 2.347,612 tons, of which 
132,036 was foreign. The merchant marine in 
‘1906 consistetl of 291 steamers, of 136,612 tons, 
sand 317 sailing vessels, of 43,512 tons. The 
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length of State railways at the end of 1907 was 
2474 miles. The railway receipts during 1907 
were £2,761,938; expenditure, £1,949,759; net 
revenue, £812,179; interest on loans, £911,372; 
leaving a deficit for the year of £99,193. There 
are also 113 miles of private railway. The 
length of telegraph line in 1907 was 8948 miles. 
FINANCE, ETC. In 1907-8 the revenue was 
£9,063,989; and the expenditure £8,213,965. The 
public debt on March 31, 1908, stood at £66,453,- 
897, and the sinking fund at £2,928,936. The 
military force in 1908 consisted of 362 in the 
permanent militia, 5209 volunteers (3528 
mounted infantry, 1238 artillery, and 389 en- 
ineers), 5768 members of rifle corps, 3080 mem- 
rs of cadet corps, 3332 members of rifle clubs, 
and 406 others. New Zealand contributes £40,- 
000 annually to the maintenance of the British 
squadron in Australasian waters (see AUS- 
TRALIA). The Governor in 1908 was Lord 
Plunket. The Prime Minister was Sir Joseph 
George Ward. In September, 1908, it was re- 
ported that important changes were contem- 
plated in the organization of the judiciary. It 
was proposed to constitute an appeal court, 
consisting of the chief justice and two other 
judges, the other three judges, with one new ap- 
pointment, to constitute the supreme court. 
HISTORY. 


LaBok ConpDITIONS. Among other labor diffi- 
culties there was a serious strike in the Black- 
ball Company on account of the dismissal of 
seven men. It was significant as illustrating 
the breakdown of the arbitration law. The 
strikers, on being urged to return to work and 
let the arbitration court decide the quarrel, re- 
fused on the ground that they had no faith in 
the court’s fairness. The court imposed a fine 
but the strikers refused to pay it. Under the 
law this exposed them to the penalty of im- 
prisonment, but the Premier opposed this 
course, favoring an amendment of the arbitra- 
tion law. The strike was finally settled by mu- 
tual agreement. The attitude of the strikers 
toward the arbitration court was generally op 
proved by the laboring class throughout the 
country. In reply to criticisms based on New 
Zealand’s labor troubles, and directed against 
the government labor policy, which, it was al- 
leged, had resulted in the restraint of trade and 
the discouragement of investors, the Minister of 
Labor contrasted the private wealth of the Col- 
ony in 1890 with that in 1906. In the former 
year it was 142,632,000 but in the latter it had 
risen to 304,650,000. See ARBITRATION AND CON- 
CILIATION, LABOR. 

IMPORTANT PARLIAMENTARY MEASURES. The 
Parliamentary session of 1907 which ended late 
in November of that year had been the longest 
on record. Its chief measures were the land 
and tariff acts, the increase of the graduated 
tax, the establishment of national endowments 
for old age pcnsions and education, and the 
further restriction of Chinese immigration by 
an educational test in addition to the existing 
£100 poll tax. Parliament reopened on June 
29, 1908. Among the proposed measures were 
the amendment to the arbitration law, the es- 
tablishment of the second ballot system in elec- 
tions, the granting of annuities available for 
all classes, and the superannuation of employees 
in certain industries. As to strikes, the Pre- 
mier declared that some measure must be passed 
that would deal with them effectively, the pres- 
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ent arbitration law being clearly of no avail. 
The new bill modifying radically the existing 
law was brought in early in July. As finally 

assed, it replaced the existing Conciliation 

ards by Councils of Conciliation, composed of 
two salaried commissioners, under whom each 
side would appoint three assessors; mutual 
agreement to have the force of an award. It 
also provided that 20 per cent. of the wages 
should be kept back by the employers until 
fines fixed by the Conciliation Councils were 
paid. The measure was criticised by the Oppo- 
sition on the ground that compulsory arbitra- 
tion had done only harm. (See ARBITRATION AND 
CONCILIATION; Lapor.) The second ballot and 
public superannuation acts were also passed. The 
latter provided for triennial valuation and extra 
government subsidies to maintain the fund. In 
October, Parliament voted to increase the col- 
ony’s annual quota to the imperial navy from 
$200,000 to $500,000. Complaint of the gov- 
ernment’s labor policy continued. The New 
Zealand Employers’ Federation held that the 
labor legislation combined with the low prices 
had killed the flax-milling industry. It was 
argued that a State policy which regulated. the 
cost of production when it could not regulate 
the selling price was necessarily fatal to indus- 
tries. See OLD AGE PENSIONS. 

THe Execrions. At the outset of the cam- 
paign in October the Premier declared the pol- 
icy of the government to be the promotion ot 
industrial development, a cessation of legisla- 
tion, and a good administration of land settle- 
ment. He opposed the idea of compulsory mil- 
itary training as needless and burdensome, and 
favored the improvement of the voluntary sys- 
tem as the proper policy to pursue. The elec- 
tions were held on November 17. The results 
showed a change of feeling toward the govern- 
ment, and the Opposition declared that at last 
the tide had turned. In the last Parliament 
the government could count on a majority of 
42, but were now sure of only 15, which, how- 
ever, with the 4 Maori members to be elected 
would be 19. One second ballot was still un- 
decided at the close of the year. The liquor 
question played a large part in the campaign, 
- both sides spending a large amount of money 
on advertising, lectures, etc. Mass meetings 
were held and the prohibition feeling was very 
strong. As a result “no license” prevailed in 
12 districts, showing a steady gain in the “no 
license” vote. 

OTHER EvENTS. In July a great congress was 
opened, organized by the new Maori party and 
consisting of Maori representatives for the pur- 
pose of improving the condition of the natives. 
A warm welcome was accorded to the American 
fleet, which arrived at Auckland on August 9, 
and a banquet was given in its honor at Gov- 
ernment House. See CANADA, paragraph on 
“All Red” Route. 


NIAGARA FALLS. During a shut-down of 
the power plant of the Niagara Falls Power 
Company, which took place on June 14 and which 
caused the closing of the canal of the Niagara 
Falls Hydraulic and Manufacturing Company, 
which supplies power to consumers on the Amer- 
ican side of the Falls, examinations were made 
by U. S. Engineers and showed that the ele- 
vation of the surface of the Niagara River 
rose only 1-10 of an inch. This seems to be 
direct evidence for the fact that, at least so far, 
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the tapping of the Niagara River above the 
Falls has had little appreciable influence upon 
the volume which passes over them. For geol- 
ogy of Niagara Falls and River, see GEOLOGY. 


NICARAGUA. A republic of Central] Amer- 
ica. Area, 49,552 square miles; population 
(1906), about 600,000, nearly all Indians or 
mixed. In 1907 there were 20,339 births (10,613 
males, 9,726 females), 7,657 deaths, and 2,522 
marriages. The principal cities, with their es- 
timated populations, are: Managua, the cap- 
ital, 35,000; Léon, 45,000; Granada, 25,000; 
Bluefields, 15,000; Masaya, 15,000; Chinandega, 
12,620. The elementary schools had 25,363 pu- 
pils in 1905. There are ten colleges. The uni- 
versities at Léon and Granada, with faculties 


in law and medicine, have been consolidated. 


PropucTIion. The gold output amounts to 
about $1,000,000 a year. There are also some 
silver mines. Other minerals are lime, marble, 
jasper, copper, coal, and oil. The forest prod- 
ucts include timber and dyewoods, copaiba, tolu, 
Peruvian balsam, sarsaparilla, ipecacuanha, 
China root, serpentaria, and other medicinal 
plants. Gums and resins are abundant, and the 
native camphor tree is said to yield a product 
equal to that produced in the Far East. Va- 
nilla and senna grow freely. The rubber export 
amounted to 449,609 pounds in 1905, 408,329 
pounds in 1906, and was estimated at 350,000 
pounds in 1907—the reduction in the last year 
being due to damage caused by the hurricane in 
the fall of 1907. The production of refined 
sugar during the year ending June 30, 1907, 
amounted to 3,505,752 kilos (of 21-5 lbs. each). 
The by-products consisted of 1,837,179 liters 
(1 liter = 1.76 pints) of molasses, 1,712,188 
kilos of crude sugar, 490,265 liters of aguar- 
diente, and 200,000 liters of alcohol. The Blue- 
fields Steamship Company owns 125 banana 
plantations, employs 5,000 workmen, and ships 
2,000,000 bunches annually to New Orleans. The 
Kukra River Planting Company has taken up 
about 15,000 acres on the Atlantic coast for 
banana plantation. The coffee production for 
1907-8 was estimated at 137,500 Spanish quin- 
tals (of 101 pounds each), or about 49,000 
quintals less than in 1906-7. In October, 1908, 
the estimate of the 1908-9 coffee crop was 168,- 
000 quintals. Other products are cacao, tobacco, 
and cotton, besides maize and rice for loca] con- 
sumption. Tobacco growing is regulated by the 
government, and the revenue therefrom has been 
leased for a period of 24 years from January 
1, 1908, for 500,000 pesos annually. (In July, 
1908, the peso was worth about 39.3 cents.) 
The sale of native spirits, a government mo- 
nopoly, was leased for six years from January 
1, 1904, for a payment of 1,341,000 pesos a year 
during the first two years and 1,420,000 pesos 
a year during the following four years. From 
January 1, 1908, the sale and importation of 
matches have become a government monopoly. 

COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. The imports 
and exports in 1906 amounted to 3,408,830 and 
4,231,048 pesos respectively. The principal ex- 
ports were: Coffee. 8,808,280 kilos, valued at 
1,375,679 pesos; 1,401,595 bunches of bananas, 
valued at 700,069 pesos; gold bullion, 527.423 
pesos; gold amalgam, 343,546 pesos; 296.103 
kilos of rubber, valued at 385,472 pesos; 3.373.- 
963 kilos of mahogany, valued at 284,321 pesos; 
11,087 head of cattle, valued at 33,044 pesos; 
hides, 120,367 pesos; cocoanuts, 90,953 pesos; 
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silver coin, 44,220 pesos; sugar, 23,467 pesos; ce- 
dar, 41,465 pesos. About two-thirds of the foreign 
trade is with the United States. According to 
United States returns the imports from Nicara- 
gua in the fiscal year 1908 amounted to $1,160,- 
832, and the exports to Nicaragua, $1,574,879. In 
November, 1908, monetary exchange rose to 
950, — 400 points above the normal rate. This 
, caused a great depression in trade. The prin- 

cipal ports are Bluefielis and Corinto. There 
are 171 miles of national railway, which have 
been leased to a private company since 1903, 
and are operet-d in connection with steamboat 
navigation on the lakes. and 20 miles of pri- 
vate railway on the- Atlantic coast. There are 
3,150 miles of telegraph wire. 

FINANCE, ETC. The revenue and expenditure 
for 1907 were estimated at 10,219,048 and 10,- 
286,519 paper pesos respectively. The external 
debt in 1907 consisted of the English debt, £242,- 
500; the American debt, $1,000,000; and the 
French debt, 12,500,000 francs. The internal 
debt stood at the end of 1904 at 12,378,808 pa- 
per pesos. The President in 1908 was J. San- 
tos Zelaya, whose term is 1906-1912. 

Military service is compulsory between the 
ages of 17 and 55, the period of active service 
being one year. The active army consists of 
4,000 men in time of peace, and 40,000 men can 
be mobilized for war. 

History. In January, 1908, commercial 
treaties with Belgium and Italy were negotiated. 
A convention was concluded with Great Brit- 
ain, in which the latter recognized Nicaraguan 
sovereignty over the Mosquito Reservation. The 
uprising in Honduras (q. v.) caused President 
Zelaya to increase the Nicaraguan army and, 
according to report, also to arm a number of 
refugees from Salvador. Subsequently he filed 
charges against Guatemala and Salvador with 
the Central American Court of Justice at Car- 
tago, Costa Rica, but his claims were rejected 
as without proper foundation (see CENTRAL 
AMERICA). In March the President appointed 
the minister and consul-general to France as 
members of the Hague Court of Arbitration. A 
five-year concession was granted to a Mexican, 
to introduce Chinese and Japanese plantation 
laborers. The concession was conditioned on the 
establishment within a year of a line of steam- 
ers between Far Eastern and Central American 

rts. 

NICHOLS MEDAL. 
DUSTRIAL, 


NICKEL. A small amount of nickel and co- 
balt occurs with lead ores found in southeastern 
Missouri and in Oregon, but for practically its 
entire supply the United States depends upon 
imports which come either from the Sudbury 
District in Ontario or from New Caledonia. In 
1908 the output of the Sudbury mines was es- 
timated as under that of 1907, when it amounted 
to 10,972 tons, and competent authority placed it 
at about 10,000 tons. New ore deposits were 
beginning to be developed during the year in the 
Sudbury District and work was begun on de- 
posits along the northern range, some of which 
are as large if not larger than those of the 
south: The construction of the Moose Mountain 
branch of the Canadian Northern railways put 
excellent shipping facilities at the disposal of 
these new enterprises, while the development of 
water power on the Wahnapitae River for use 
in the mines was being considered. 


See CHEMISTRY, IN- 
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The Ontario production of nickel in 1907 was 
larger than the combined production of the other 
deposits of the world. The production of nickel 
in ore and matte in Ontario, since 1901, is as 
follows: 


PRODUCTION OF NICKEL IN ONTARIO, 1901-7, 
in SHort Tons. 


Ore Matte Nickel in 
Year smelted | obtained | matte 
| 

WOOL: ves coieesteotlectadees 270,380 45,134 4,441 
1902 yeewacewriaiee ces Geee ses 233,388 ,691 6,347 
TOS avin wba see ceweetee ans ,030 13,832 6,253 
NOOE os hore ee Gc ee chaos 118,470 8,924 5,274 
W900! 3c setae teeaaewew ene s 257,421 17,388 9,438 
O06 Bie ose Se aw ba aeees 340,059 20,364 10,745 
MOOT <6 Sida varhstadawue wae wiive 359,076 10,095 


22,041 | 
| 


The operators of New Caledonia felt very se- 
verely the competition of the Canadian mines in 
1907 and the nickel ore exports showed a con- 
siderable decrease. The cobalt exports showed 
an increase, but this was said to be due to the 
shipment of ore mined in 1906. 

he ore exported from New Caledonia dur- 
ing the five years 1903-7 is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


QUANTITY OF NICKEL AND COBALT ORE SHIPPED 


FROM NEW CALEDONIA, 1903-7, IN 
SHort Tons. 
Year Nickel ore |Cobalt ore 
1908? Giiwcive tosses ciesas 80,865 9,140 
1904 108,747 9,881 
NOOB: + ished eet e bigs Sos eas 138,106 8,729 
1906 aioe tres eeeeeeteew oe 144,057 3,070 
1907 . 112,112 4,345 


The imports for consumption of nickel into the 
United States for 1902-7 were as follows: 


ImPoRTS OF NICKEL FoR CONSUMPTION INTO THE 
UNITED STATES, 1902-7. 


Nickel, nickel ore and 
matte, nickel oxide, al- 
loys of nickel with cop- var erot 


manu- 
Year per, etc. factured Ee 
articles 
of nickel 
Pounds. Value. 
1902 .. rer $1,407,521 $30,128 ($1,437,649 
1903 ..) 36,217,985 1,456, 605 37,284 | 1,493,889 
1904 ..] 19,739,315 1,118,541 2,950 | 1,121,491 
1905 ..| 31,072,206 1,958,840 3,291 | 1,962,131 
1906 ..] 34,082,042 1,867,568 8,963 | 1,876,531 
1907 ..| 18,598,638 2,238,867 9,169 | 2,243,026 


As nickel is used extensively to increase the 
hardness and toughness of steel it was evident 
that the depression in the steel industry would 
result in a lessened demand for the metal dur- 
ing 1908 and such proved to be the case. 


NITROGEN. See CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL; 
FERTILIZERS, 
NOBEL PRIZES. These prizes were estab- 


lished from a fund of $8,400,000 left by Dr. 
Alfred Bernhard Nobel for the purpose of award- 
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ing annual prizes to those “persons who shall 
have contributed most materially to benefit man- 
kind during the year immediately preceding.” 
The prizes are distributed in accordance with 
statutes signed by King Oscar of Sweden, Jan- 
uary 29, 1900. The value of each prize now 
amounts to about $38,000, a considerable por- 
tion of the income being absorbed in the ad- 
ministrative expenses and scientific investiga- 
tions of the committees. The stipulation that 
the award should be for achievements of the 
preceding year has been, to a large extent, dis- 
regarded, as in many cases the life work of the 
recipients had been accomplished and its value 
recognized by the world long before the estab- 
lishment of the foundation. The prizes in sci- 
ence and literature are given at Stockholm, 
and the prize for peace at Christiania on the 
anniversary of the death of the founder on De- 
cember 10, on nominations submitted before 
February Ist preceding. The right to make 
nominations is bestowed upon members of the 
Swedish academies, members of corresponding 
academies of other countries, professors hold- 
ing proper chairs in Scandinavian and certain 
foreign universities, recipients of Nobel prizes, 
and other persons of distinction. The prizes 
awarded since the foundation of the fund, in- 
cluding the awards of 1908, are given in the 
table below: 


THe RECIPIENTS OF THE NOBEL PRIZES. 


Name Year | Nationality 
Physics 
Wilhelm Konrad R&ntgen...... 1901 | German 
H. LOTONtZ ccd siececeverss 1902 Dutch 
P. Zeeman.......-cccccsccences 1902 
Henri Becquerel...............- 1908 | French 
{ Pierre Curie............. ere 1903 French 
Madame Sklodowska Curie.... 1903 Polish 
Lord Rayleigh...........cseeeees 1904 | English 
Philipp von Lenard............. 1905 | German 
Joseph J. Thomson............ 1906 | English 
Albert A. Michelson............ 1907 American 
Gabriel Hppran Lami vie bwswwases 1908 | French 
hemistry 
akobus H. van’t Hoff. .. 1901 Dutch 
mil Fischer..........ccccecceees 1902 German 
Svante Arrhenius............0-- 1903 Swedish 
Sir William Ramsay............ 1904 | English 
Adolph von Baeyer.............- 1905 | German 
Henri Moissan...........ccecee 1906 French 
Edward Bfichner................ 1907 German 
Ernest Rutherford............0.5 1908 | English 
Medicine | 
Emil Behring. ..........ececceece 1901 | German 
Ronald Ross...........eccecceces 1902 English 
Niels R. Finsen..............0.- 1903 Danish 
Ivan Petrovitch Pavlov......... 1904 Russian 
Robert Koch..................... 1905 German 
Camille Golgi............0e000- 1906 | Italian 
Santiago Roman y Cajal...... 1906 Spanish 
harles Alphonse Laveran...... 1907 French 
{ Paul Ehrlich.................2. 1908 German 
Elic Metchnikoff.............. 1908 Russian 
Literature 
Armand Sully-Prudhomme...... 1901 French 
Theodor Mommsen............+- 1902 German 
BjSrnstjerne Bj rnson.......... 1908 | Norwegian 
Fré@ ric Mistral.............. 1904 French 
José Echegaray............... 1904 | Spanish 
Henry Sienkiewicz. ..........0.- 1905 Polish 
Giosué Carducci. ............006. 1906 Italian 
Rudyard Wipling................ 1907 English 
Rudolph Eucken............0000: 1908 | German 
cace 
eeuy Dina nt id c.crn Sn ei aes esis 1901 Swiss 
Frédéric Passy...............- 1901 | French 
Elie Ducommun..........5.6- 1902 Swiss 
Albert Gohat............00008-: 1902 Swiss 
William R. Cremer.............. 1903 English 
Institute of International Law. 1904 International 
Bertha von Suttner............. 1905 =| Austrian 
Theodore Roosevelt............. 1906 | American 
Louis Renault............0000: 1907 | French 
Ernesto T. Moneta............ 1907 Italian 
K. F. Arnoldson.............. 1908 | Swedish 
Mi Pe Ba jet oe itso. asa ite bask 1908 | Danish 
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NODZU, Micuitsura, Marquis. A Japanese 
general, died on October 10, 1908. He was born 
at Satsuma on November 30, 1840, of a Samu- 
rai family, and early entered the military serv- 
ice. He served in the Imperial Army during 
the civil war of 1877 and reached the rank of 
lieutenant-general in 1885. During the war 
with China in 1894-95 he commanded the Fifth 
Division and later the entire army in the field. 
At the beginning of hostilities he forced the 
passage of the Salu River after inflicting a 
severe defeat on the Chinese at Ping-Yang. He 
was made a Count of the Empire for his services 
and at the beginning of the war with Russia in 
1904 was sent to Korea in command of the 
Fourth Army. He again forced the passage ot 
the Yalu and later took a principal part in the 
defeat of the Russians at Liao-Yang after a 
desperate battle lasting five days. is army 
formed the Japanese centre at the battle of Muk- 
den and his stutborn defense of his position was 
an important contributing cause to the Japan- 
ese ee He was made a Marquis and Field 
Marshal for his services in Manchuria and at 
the time of his death was a member of the 
Council of Marshals of the Empire. His chief 
characteristics as a commander were his dogged 
tenacity and his willingness to sacrifice men if 
results were to be attained thereby. In pri- 
vate life he had the simple dignity and cour- 
tesy of the Samurai clan to which he belonged. 


NORTH CAROLINA. One of the South 
Atlantic Division of the United States. Its 
area is 52,426 square miles. The population, 
according to Federal estimate made in 1908, was 
214,498. 

MINERAL PRODUCTION. From a report pre- 
pared by the State Geologist were taken the 
following facts relating to the mineral pro- 
duction of North Carolina in 1907. Notwith- 
standing the financial condition and_ general 
business depression there was a decided increase 
in the total value of the production of minerals 
in the State during that year over 1906. In the 
two products in which a falling off might have 
been expected, stone and clay products, there 
was a decided increase in value as compared 
with the previous year. The value of clay pro- 
duction in 1906 was $1,182,660, while in 1907 
it was $1,316,305. The value of stone products 
in 1906 was $854,302, while in 1907 it was $956,- 
919. In metallic minerals there was a slight in- 
crease in the production of gold, silver, and iron, 
but a decided decrease in the production of cop- 
per. The latter was due to the sharp decline in 
the price of copper during the latter half of 
1907, which resulted in the closing down of 
nearly all the copper mines in the State. ur the 
non-metallic minerals there was a slight in- 
crease in the production of mica, for which the 
State is especially noted, and in tale and soap- 
stone. The production of monazite, however, 
which had been steadily increasing since 1906, 
showed a very large decrease which was due to 
the low value of thorium nitrate, which is the 
commercial salt derived from monazite. The 
total value of the mineral production of the 
State in 1907 was $3,176,105, as compared with 
$3,007.601 in 1906. The value of the produc- 
tion of the leading metals and minerals was as 
follows: Mica, sheet, 1907, $209,956; 1906, 
$205,756; mica, scrap, $15,250, 1907, $11,940 in 
1906; gold, $82.195, 1907, $122,008, 1906; silver, 
$14,299, 1907, $30,944, 1906; copper, $116,416, 
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1907, $135,829, 1906; iron, $113,488, 1907, $75,- 
638, 1906; tale and pyrophyllite, $74,347, 1907, 
$66,979, 1906, sand-lime brick, $38,808, 1907, 
$32,975, 1906; kaolin, $35,505, 1907, $90,036, 
1906; monazite, $54,824, 1907, $125,910, 1906. 
Among other minerals produced were zircon, 
pyrites, and graphite. ineral water was pro- 
duced in 1907 to the value of $40,302, and in 
1906, $31,413. According to the figures of the 
United States Geological Survey, from whose 
reports the statistics given above are taken, the 
value of the total mineral production of the 
State in 1907 was $2,961,381, as compared with 
a value in 1906 of $3,062,847. 

AGRICULTURE AND STocK RalIsIne. The 
acreage, production and value of the principal 
farm crops in 1908, according to figures of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, were 
as follows: Corn, 50,166,000 bushels, valued at 
$39,631,000 from 2,787,000 acres; winter wheat, 
5,680,000 bushels, valued at $6,078,000 from 568,- 
000 acres; oats, 3,300,000 bushels, valued at 
$2,079,000 from 200,000 acres; rye, 125,000 
bushels, valued at $122,000 from 14,000 acres; 
buckwheat, 82,000 bushels, valued at $164,000 
from 5,000 acres; rice, 15,120 bushels, valued at 
$15,120 from 600 acres; potatoes, 1,975,000 
bushels, valued at $1,521,000 from 25,000 acres; 
hay, 262,000 tons, valued at $3,537,000 from 175,- 
000 acres; tobacco, 134,000,000 pounds, valued 
at $14,070,000 from 200,000 acres. The produc- 
tion of tobacco increased materially in 1908 over 
the figures of 1907, which were 100,875,000 
pounds, while the acreage increased in the for- 
mer year from 161,400. North Carolina ranks 
second in the production of tobacco, being sur- 
passed only by Kentucky. The cotton crop in 
1908 was estimated at 619,000 bales as com- 
pared with 652,000 bales in 1907. The maximum 
of the cotton crop was 712218 bales in 1904-5. 
The cultivation of rice has practically ceased in 
the State, and larger areas are being devoted 
to early gardening for northern markets. The 
number of farm animals on January 1, 1909, 
was as follows: Horses, 192,000; mules, 179,000; 
dairy cows, 294,000; other cattle, 404,000; sheep, 
222.000; swine, 1,398.000. The estimated value 
of the wool clip in 1908 was $202,130. 

MANUFACTURES. The progress between the 
census of 1900 and that of 1905 was very rapid. 
The figures for 1905, including only establish- 
ments classed as factories, were: capital in- 
vested, $141,000,600; wage-earners, 85,339; value 
of products, $142,520,700. These three items ex- 
ceeded the corresponding ones of 1900 by 106.5, 
18, and 67.1 per cent. respectively. Of the wage- 
earners, 18,301 were women, and 11,632 were 
children under 16, these numbers being respec- 
tively 21.3 and 13.9 per cent. greater than in 
1900. The value of products of leading indus- 
tries and the percentage gain over 1900 (in 
parentheses) were: Cotton goods, $47,354,000 
(66.5); chewing and smoking tobaccos and snuff, 
$25.488.700 (87.1); lumber and timber products, 
$15,731,000 (28.6) ; flour and grist mill products, 
$6.863,700 (46); furniture. $6,181.600 (300); cot- 
tonseed oil and cake, $3,748,800 (40); planing 
mill products, $3,402,400 (17.6); fertilizers, $3,- 
098,600 (107); and tanned and finished leather, 
$2,662,100 (77). Cigars and cigarettes and hosiery 
and knit goods showed slightly smaller values. 
North Carolina hag attained to third place in 
the manufacture of cotton goods and _ second 

lace in the manufacture of chewing and smok- 
Ing tobacco, being exceeded by Massachusetts 
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and South Carolina in the former and by Mis- 
souri in the latter. The number of active cot- 
ton spindles increased from 1,113,432 in 1900 to 
1,880,950 in 1904, 2,604,444 in 1907 and 2,944,404 
in 1908. The consumption of cotton in the mills 
in 1908 was 609,305 bales. The principal centres 
were accredited with the following values in 
1905; Winston, $11,353,000; Charlotte, $4,849,- 
600; and Wilmington, $3,155,400. 

FISHERIES. The latest exact data for fisheries 
in North Carolina were published in 1905 and 
are for the year 1902. At that time there were 
reported 14,755 persons engaged in the industry, 
$1,973,441 invested, and products valued at $1,- 
739,661. The most valuable catches were: Shad, 
$334,808; oysters, $268,363; mullet, $187,642; 
squeteague, $156,247; striped bass, $113,631, Car- 
teret and Dare counties. The North Carolina 
Fish Commission, which was established in 1907 
estimates thav the value of the production of 
1908 would be an increase of about 10 per cent. 
of the figures for 1902. This is true also, in a 
general way, of the other figures given above. 

EpucaTION. The report of the superintendent 
of public instruction for the fiscal year 1907 
showed a total school population of 709,609, as 
against 706,528 in 1906. The white school pop- 
ulation in 1907 was 479,195, as against 475,477 
in 1906. The colored school population was 230,- 
414, as against 231,051 in 1906. The total en- 
rollment in all schools for 1907 was 483,927, as 
against 483,180 in 1906. The white enrollment 
in 1907 was 332,962, as against 330,780 in 1906. 
The colored enrollment was 150,965, as against 
152,400. The total average daily attendance of 
1907 was 296,952, as against 293,046. The white 
average daily attendance was 208,157, as against 
205,517. The colored average daily attendance 
in 1907 was 88,795, as against 87,529 in 1906. The 
total number of teachers employed in 1907 was 
10,146, as against 9,871 in 1906. The white teach- 
ers numbered in 1907, 7,438, the colored teachers 
2,708. The average annual amount paid to each 
teacher in 1907 was $152.94. The average month- 
ly salary of white teachers in 1907 was $33.60. 
The average salary of colored teachers in 1907 
was $25.40. The total expenditure for public 
schools in 1907 was $2,453,790.82. 

FINANCE. The report of the treasurer for the 
biennial period 1907-8 showed a balance in the 
treasury on December 1, 1906, of $405,955. The 
receipts for the fiscal year 1907 were $2,603,292 
and for 1908 were $2,886,439, making the re- 
ceipts for the two years $5,469,732. The total 
disbursements for 1907 were $2,655,252, and for 
1908, $2,605,954, making the tota] disburse- 
ments for the period $5,261,237. The largest 
receipts are from taxes on insurance companies, 
from dividends of the North Carolina Railroad, 
from the railroad property tax, from State prison 
earnings, and from county taxes. The chief dis- 
bursements are for education, for the State 
prison, interest on debt, and for pensions. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. Improvements 
were made in many of the charitable and correc- 
tional institutions of the State in 1908. At 
Raleigh Hospital a wing for 100 patients was 
added, and a contract given for another wing 
to accommodate 100. Several buildings were 
erected for the epileptic insane. At Morgan- 
town Hospital, a nurses’ home was_ erected, 
which leaves room for 100 more patients in the 
main building. One cottage costing $5,000 was 
built at the Stonewall Jackson school, and Jand 
was bought for a Tuberculosis Sanitarium. The 
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annual appropriation for Confederate soldiers’ 
pensions was $400,000. A law passed in 1907 
requires the compulsory education of white deaf 
and blind children in the State. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
regular meeting of the State legislature in 1908, 
but on January 8 Governor Glenn issued a call 
for a special session to amend the railway rate 
law passed in 1907. On March 23 the United 
States Supreme Court declared this law uncon- 
stitutional. (See Rartways.) The most im- 
portant political event of the year in the State 
was the election on May 26, which directed that 
there should be prohibition in the State after 
June 1, 1909. The issue was the ratification or 
rejection of the law passed at the special legis- 
lative session of 1907. The State voted to rat- 
ify the measure by a majority of about 40,000, 
and on June 19 Governor Glenn issued a prohi- 
bition proclamation. In April a suit was be- 
gun in the United States Circuit Court at Ashe- 
ville to determine whether or not the United 
States owns all the land in the eight western 
counties of the State. The basis of the govern- 
ment’s claim is that the State, before the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, made a treaty 
granting all this land to the Cherokee Indians. 
This was done under the articles of Federation, 
under which the State had treaty-making pow- 
ers. After the adoption of the constitution, it 
is claimed, the United States obtained the prop- 
erty from the Indians, by treaty, in exchange for 
lands in Indian Territory, now Oklahoma. 
North Carolina treated this cession as restor- 
ing the State’s rights, and granted the lands to 
settlers, on which grants the present holders 
base their claims. The government proposes to 
make the land a National Forest, leaving hold- 
ers of improved property in peaceable posses- 
sion. The area includes the forest reserve of 
G. W. Vanderbilt, comprising over 50,000 acres. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS- The Republi- 
can State Convention met and selected dele- 
gates to the National Convention, instructed 
to vote for W. H. Taft, and in convention at 
Charlotte, August 27. nominated J. P. Cox for 
governor. On July 29 the Democrats selected 
delegates instructed to vote for W. J. Bryan 
for president, and nominated W. W. Kitchin for 
governor. Mr. Kitchin was a Representative 
of the State in Congress. In the election of 
November 3 he was elected by a plurality of 
about 37,000, and the State was carried for 
W. J. Bryan by about 22,000. The detailed vote 
for the National and State tickets was as fol- 
lows: Bryan, 136,928; Taft, 114,887; Debs, 345. 
Kitchin, 145,102; Cox, 107,760. 

STATE OFFICERS. Governor, R. B. Glenn; 
Licutenant-Governor, F. D. Winston; Secretary 
of State, J. B. Grimes; Treasurer, B. R. Lacey; 
Auditor, B. F. Dixon; Attorney-General, R. D. 
Gilmer; Superintendent of Education, J. Y. 
Joyner; Commissioner of Agriculture. S. L. Pat- 
terson; Commissioner of Insurance, J. R. Young; 
Adjutant-General, T. R. Robertson—all Demo- 
crats. 

Jupictaky: Supreme Court, Chief Justice, 
Walter Clark, Rep.; Justices, Geo. H. Brown, 
Dem., Wm. A. Hoke, Dem., Henry G. Connor, 
P. D. Walker; Clerk, Thomas S. Kenan, Dem. 

The State legislature of 1909 is composed of 
46 Democrats and 4 Republicans in the Senate, 
99 Democrats and 21 Republicans in the House. 
The State representation in Congress will be 
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found in the article UNITED STATES, under the 
section Congress. 


NORTH DAKOTA. One of the North Cen- 
tral Division of the United States. Its area is 
70,837 square miles. The population in 1908, 
according to Federal estimate, was 511,966. 

MINERAL RESOURCES. The mineral products 
of the State are relatively unimportant. They 
include clay products, coal, natural gas, and 
stone. The aggregate value in 1907 was $875,- 
180 as compared with a value of $731,805 in 
1906. Of this value the coal produced amounted 
to $560,199, as compared with a value of the - 
product in 1906 of $269,873. 

AGRICULTURE AND STOCK RalIsina. The acre- _ 
age, production and value of the principa] farm 
crops in 1908, according to figures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as fol- 
lows: Corn, 3,856,000 bushels, valued at $2,- 
314,000 from 162,000 acres; spring wheat, 68,- 
428,000 bushels, valued at $62,954,000 from 5,- 
899,000 acres; oats, 32,737,000 bushels, valued at 
$13,757,000 from 1,399,000 acres; barley, 18,330.- 
000 bushels, valued at $8,432,000 from 940,000 
acres; rye, 432,000 bushels, valued at $281,000 
from 24,000 acres; flaxseed, 13,770,000 bushels, 
valued at $16,386,000 from 1,530,000 acres; po- 
tatoes, 2,550,000 bushels, valued at $1,428,000 
from 30,000 acres; hay, 243,000 tons, valued at 
$1,166,000 from 187,000 acres. The State ranks 
first in the production of flax, third in wheat, 
and fifth in barley. The wheat crop of 1908 con- 
siderably exceeded that of 1907, which was 55,- 
130,000 bushels. The largest wheat crops were 
those of 1905 and 1906, 75,623,000 and 77,896,000 
respectively. The area devoted to flax has more 
than doubled in the last five years. The num- 
ber of farm animals in the State on January 1, 
1909, was estimated as follows: Horses, 678,000; 
dairy cows, 235,000; other cattle, 642,000; sheep, 
621,000; swine, 226,000. The estimated value of 
the wool clip in 1908 was $390,000. 


MANUFACTURES. Manufacturing is of minor 
and only local importance. The total value of 
factory products in 1905 was only $10,218,000, 
though this was a gain of 63,2 per cent. over 
1900. Flour and grist mill products represented 
a value of $6,463,228 in 1905, printing and pub- 
lishing, $1,110,400, and dairy products, $562,480. 
‘These three values were respectively 68, 54, and 
300 per cent. greater than corresponding values 
in 1900. 

EpucaTIon. The legislature of 1907 increased 
the annual appropriation for State aid of high 
schools from $25,000 to $45,000. The same year 
stimulus was given to the enforcement of the 
compulsory school law by requiring 50 per 
cent. attendance as a pre-requisite for the 
enumeration on the basis of which the State 
tuition fund is distributed. In 1907 there were 
1660 school districts, with a total of 4054 
schools. Of the schools, only 298 were graded. 
The school population (ages 6 to 20) was 143,- 
089 in 1908. The total enrollment in 1907 was 
118,205 and the average total attendance, 72,- 
589. The length of the school term averaged 
145 days, there being 2338 schools of at least 
seven months, 1035 of six months, 417 of five 
months, 374 of four months and 214 of three 
months or less. The high school enrollment was 
5250. The teachers employed numbered 6364, 
of whom 5198 were women. The average month- 
ly salary of men teachers was $53.92, and of 
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women $45.68. A law of 1905 made provision 
for the payment of a minimum salary of $45.00 
per month. The total expenditures for school 
purposes in 1905 were $3,205,496. The total 
indebtedness of school districts was $2,649,- 
035.83. The permanent fund for common 
schools in 1907 was $8,337,000, and for the 
University and other institutions, $3,681,000. 
These funds were derived from the sale of 
school lands, of which the State still owned 
2,006,930 acres in 1906. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. A law of 1907 
provided for the parole of certain classes of 
prisoners under suspended sentence. The State 
institutions are as follows: Blind Asylum, 
Bathgate; Hospital for Insane, Jamestown; In- 
dustrial School, Ellendale; Institution for the 
Feeble-minded,Grafton; Penitentiary, Bismarck ; 
Reform School, Mandan; School for Deaf and 
Dumb, Devil’s Lake. The total expenditure for 
the maintenance of the institutions of the State 
from January 1, 1907, to August 30, 1908, was 
$323,857.78, and the expenditure for building 
for the same period, $252,224. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
meeting of the State legislature in 1908. At 
the Republican State Convention held on May 
14 the delegates chosen were instructed to vote 
for W. H. Taft for president. The delegates 
chosen to the Democratic National Convention 
were instructed to vote for W. J. Bryan. C. A. 
Johnson was nominated for governor by the 
Republicans, and John Burke was nominated for 
re-election by the Democrats. In the election 
of November 3 the vote for National and State 
tickets was as follows: Taft, 57,771; Bryan, 
32,900; Debs, 2,411; Chafin, 1,549; Burke, 49,- 
346; Johnson, 47,093. In the Senatorial pri- 
maries M. N. Johnson defeated Senator Hans- 
borough, who was a candidate for re-election. 

STaTE OFFICERS. Governor, John Burke; 
Lieutenant-Governor, R. S. Lewis; Secretary of 
State, Alfred Blaisdell; Treasurer, G. L. Bick- 
ford; Auditor, D. K. Brightbell; Attorney- 
General, Andrew Miller; Superintendent of Ed- 
ucation, W. L. Stockwell; Adjutant-General, to 
be appointed; Commissioner of Agriculture, W. 
C. Gilbrath; Commissioner of Insurance, E. C. 
Cooper; Commissioner of Public Lands, O. I. 
Hegge—all Republicans, except Burke, Dem. 

upiciaRY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice 
David E. Morgan; Justices, Chas. J, Fisk, B. 
F. Spalding; Clerk, R. D. Hoskins—all Repub- 
licans. 

The State legislature of 1909 is composed 
of 128 Republicans and 19 Democrats. The 
State representation in Congress will be found 
in the article UNITED STATES, under the section 
Congress. 


NORTHERN NIGERIA. A British protec- 
torate in West Africa. Area, 256,400 square 
miles; S98 Pale he (1906), estimated at 8.782,000. 
The Anglo-German boundary commission fin- 
ished its labors in the latter part of 1907. The 
administration headquarters is at Zungeru, near 
the Kaduna river, a tributary of the Niger. The 
southern portion is covered with dense forests, 
especially along the river banks. The central 
portion is more open, and the extreme north is 
on the edge of the desert. The principal prod- 
ucts are rubber, palm-kernels, palm-oil, gum, 
dye woods, mahogany, and ebony. Ivory, ostrich 
feathers, and tanned goatskins are also exported. 
Cotton is largely grown by the natives, especial- 
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ly in the Zaria and Kano provinces, but most of 
it is consumed locally. The export of cotton on 
Government steamers alone, exclusive of that 
carried by trading firms, amounted in 1907 to 
282,240 pounds. Maize, millet, guinea corn, and 
tobacco of good quality are also cultivated by 
the natives. The protectorate is the hinterland 
of Southern Nigeria (q. v.), has no fiscal fron- 
tier, and there are no returns of imports and ex- 
ports. The Niger, with its tributaries, is the 
main artery of traffic. A railway is in con- 
struction from Baro, the highest point to which 
the Niger is navigable during the whole year, to 
Bida. Its extension has been authorized to 
Zungeru, Zaria, and Kano, and it will connect 
with the Lagos (see SOUTHERN NIGERIA) line 
to Jebba, on the Niger. The first sleeper on the 
Baro-Kano railway was laid on Jan. 6, 1908. 
There are over 18 miles of telegraph line. The 
Imperial subvention in 1907-8 was £295,000; in 
1908-9, £290,000. The Governor in 1908 was Sir 
EK. P. C, Girouard. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. An 
institution of higher learning at Evanston, IIl., 
founded in 1851. The College of Liberal Arts, 
the College of Engineering, the School of Music, 
the Evanston Academy, and the School of Ora- 
tory are situated at Evanston, twelve miles from 
Chicago. The Law School, the School of Phar- 
macy, the Dental School, and the School of Com- 
merce are located in Chicago. In 1907-8 the at- 
tendance in all departments was 3,997, and the 
teaching staff numbered 358. The distribution 
of students is as follows: College of Liberal 
Arts, 1,037; Medical School, 684; Law School, 
274; School of Pharmacy, 160; Dental School, 
357; School of Music, 321; School of Commerce, 
213. The College of Engineering was estab- 
lished by an act of the trustees in 1907 and the 
School of Commerce was inaugurated in the fol- 
lowing year, 1908. The admission requirements 
have been advanced to one year of college work 
in the medical school and a high school gradua- 
tion in the Dental School, A SF for the future 
developed of the campus has been proposed and 
a new building of engineering and a new gym- 
nasium are in process of construction. The libra- 
ries of the University contain 126,051 volumes 
and 74.576 pamphlets. The expenditure for 
educational purposes in 1907-8 was $60,188. The 
property and endowment aggregate $9,038,604. 
The President is Abram Winegardner Harris. 


NORTON, CnHartes Exviotr. A distinguished 
American scholar and educator, died at his 
home in Cambridge, Mass., on October 21, 1908. 
He was born in Cambridge, on November 16, 
1827, a son of Andrews Norton (1786-1853), 
who graduated at Harvard in 1804 and became 
Dexter professor of sacred literature. Charles 
Eliot graduated at Harvard in 1846, entered a 
commercial house in Boston the same year, and 
three years later voyaged to the East Indies as 
a supercargo. His natural preference for lit- 
erature, however, soon caused him to abandon 
the career of a merchant for that of the schol- 
ar, and he traveled in India and Europe in 
1850-51, and lived in Europe from 1855 to 1857 
and again from 1868 to 1873. In 1862-68 he 
was co-editor, with James Russell Lowell, of 
the North American Review, and in 1875 he 
was appointed professor of the history of art 
at Harvard, a chair which he held until 1898, 
when he became professor emeritus. His prin- 
cipal courses of lectures at Harvard were on 
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“The History of Fine Arts and their Relation to 
Literature,” “The Rise and Fall of the Arts in 
Athens and in Venice,” “The Arts of the Age 
of Pericles,” and discussions of the art of the 
Renaissance, of Gothic and Romanesque art, and 
of Florentine and Venetian art. Professor Nor- 
ton was a profound student of Dante, and in 
1882 introduced at Harvard a course on “The 
Interpretation of the Divina Commedia,” which 
he supplemented, in 1886, by a course on “The 
Vita Nuova, and the Divina Commedia.” His 
fine appreciation and thorough knowledge of 
Dante are revealed in his translations of the 
Vtta Nuova (1867), and of the Divina Comme- 
dia (1891), admirable interpretations of those 
masterpieces. His other publications include 
Considerations on Some Recent Social Theories 
(1853), The New Life of Dante (1859), Notes 
of Travel and Study in Italy (1860), and His- 
torical Studies of Church-building in the Mid- 
dle Ages (1860). 

Professor Norton was on terms of warm per- 
sonal friendship with John Ruskin, Thomas Car- 
lyle, James Russell Lowell, and George Wil- 
liam Curtis. Especially intimate and sympa- 
thetic were his relations with Ruskin, whom he 
met by chance on Lake Geneva in 1855—a meet- 
ing of which Ruskin wrote in his Praeterita: 
“And thus I became possessed of my second 
friend after Dr. John Brown, and of my real 
tutor, Charles Eliot Norton.” The lives and 
minds of both men were profoundly influenced 
by this friendship, and when Ruskin died it was 
natural that Professor Norton should become 
his literary executor and should edit his works 
and letters (1904). Similarly when differences 
appeared between the family of Carlyle and 
James Anthony Froude, Professor Norton was 
selected to edit The Correspondence of Carlyle 
and Goethe (1887), The Correspondence of Car- 
lyle and Emerson (1888), and Carlyle’s Letters 
and Reminiscences (1887). He was also the 
literary executor of Lowell, and edited his 
Letters (1893), and he prepared for the press 
George William Curtis’s Orations and Ad- 
dresses (3 vols., 1893-94). With Longfellow, 
as well, he had come in close personal touch, 
and especially just after his return from Eu- 
rope in 1857, when the poet was making his 
translation of the Divina Commedia, a rendi- 
tion which Owes much to the critical acumen 
and scholarship of Professor Norton. And it 
is of more than passing significance that Pro- 
fessor Norton was the first American critic to 
see the matchless beauty of Fitzgerald’s Omar 
Khayyam, an appreciation which established an- 
other enduring friendship. He had an active 
part in the founding of the Archeological In- 
stitute of America in 1879, and was its presi- 
dent until 1890; he succeeded Lowell as pres- 
ident of the Dante Society; and for many years 
was an overseer of Harvard. His activities 
outside his own special field of letters included 
his secretaryship of the Loyal Publication So- 
ciety which, during the Civil War, distributed 
great quantities of literature supporting the 
Union cause, while his editorship of the North 
American Review during the same period was 
very influential in the same direction. In more 
recent years he had repeatedly spoken in no 
uncertain words on public questions of moment, 
the Spanish war policy and the issue of imper- 
ialism, for instance, both of which he strongly 


opposed. 
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From Harvard (in 1887) and from Yale (in 
1901), Professor Norton had received the degree 
of LL.D., from Cambridge, that of the L.H.D. 
in 1884, from Oxford that of D.C.L. in 1900. 


NORWAY. A kingdom of the Scandinavian 
peninsula, covering an area of 124,122 square 
miles. Its population numbered 2,240,032 in 
1900, and wag estimated at 2,330,364 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1907. The movement of population in 
1906 was as follows: Marriages, 13,590; births, — 
61,316; deaths, 31,214; emigrants, 21,967. Chris- 
tiania, the capital, had 227,628 inhabitants in 
1900; Bergen, 72,251 (80,000 in 1905); Trond- 
hjem, 38,180; Stavanger, 30,613. 

Propucrion. The number of codfish caught 
off the coasts of Norway during the 1908 season 
wa3 48,217,000, against 47,625,000 in 1907. The 
fisheries off the Lofoten Islands yielded 13.300,- 
000 cod in 1908, against 18,700,000 in 1907; 
the Finmarken coast, 2,100,000 in 1908, against 
3,200,000 in 1907. The herring fisheries yielded 
348,000 barrels in 1908, against 213,100 barrels in 
1907. The catch of mackerel in 1908 was 42,000 
barrels, nearly all of it shipped to the United 
States. The yield of refined cod-liver oil in 
1908, 13,727 hectolitres, against 12,720 in 1907. 
litres in 1907; of raw livers for making oils, in 
1908, 13,727 hectolitres, against 12,720 in 1907. 
The Norwegian fishing fleet consisted in 1906 of 
2,355 small sail-boats, 1,398 large sail-boats, 647 
motor boats, and 176 steamboats, of an aggre- 
gate value of $6,697,400. The number of per- 
sons employed in the sea-fisheries in 1906 was 
108,000. The fishing industry has grown in im- 
portance since the introduction of motor engines 
and motor boats, the demand for which is stead- 
ily increasing. The catch is now larger than 
formerly, but the profits are not always so sat- 
isfactory, as the expenses for a motor boat are 
much larger than for an ordinary fishing boat. 
The decked motor boat affords the fishermen 
better protection in bad weather, besides greater 
safety. There are three funds from which Nor- 
wegian fishermen can secure loans for the pur- 
chase of fishing boats: The old sea-fish fund, 
which advances three-fourths to two-thirds the 
value of the boats, to be paid back in ten or 
fifteen years, in yearly payments, with interest 
at the rate of 2% per cent. per annum; the new 
fish fund, which advances loans to the extent of 
one-half the value of the boat, payable in ten 
yearly payments; the Finmarken fund, which 
loans to the extent of four-fifths the value of 
the boats, to be paid back in ten yearly pay- 
ments at 2% per cent. interest. None of these 
funds requires payments for the first year of the 
loans. 

About four years ago a law was passed pro- 
hibiting the catching of whales within three 
miles of the Norwegian coasts. This was due 
to the belief that the whales, in pursuit of 
shoals of herring and other fish, drive them 
under the shores. The whaling companies were 
to some extent remunerated for their losses by 
the government. Since that time Norwegian 
whaling companies have extended their opera- 
tions to Spitzbergen and to the Antarctic, around 
the Falkland and South Shetland islands. and 
to Kerguelen Island, as well as to the South 
African coast (see NATAL). 

The wheat production in 1907 was 200.000 
bushels, against 303,000 in 1906; oats in 1907, 
6,000.000 bushels, against 9,297,000 in 1906. The 
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country depends upon foreign imports for its 
cereals. In 1907 there were imported 351,414 
tons of ground and 86,237 tons of unground 
cereals, mostly rye and barley, of which Rus- 
sia furnishes over one-half. The imports of 1908 
were larger, owing to the failure of the 1907 
crops. The use of wheat flour is extending, the 
imports having increased from 4,150,000 kilos in 
1871 to 50,200,00 kiloe in 1907. 

Mining shows considerable progress, especially 
in the northern counties. These mines are oper- 
ated largely by foreign capital. The number of 
persons employed in the mines was 4,500 in 
1905, of which 3,400 were employed in the cop- 
per mines. The total exports of minerals in 1907 
were as follows: 187,983 tons of pyrites, valued 
at $11,085,820; 1,581 tons of copper ore; 98,143 
tons of iron ore; 34,450 tons of iron briquettes; 
1,033 tons of refined copper, worth $456,832; and 
2,237 tons of raw zinc, worth $360,000. Granite 
blocks and dressed stone to the amount of 145,- 
791 tons, valued at $532,000, were exported, 
chiefly to England. The output of cement in 
1907 was 204,000 fads (375 Ibs. net each), and 
the consumption, 294,000 fads. 

The lumber industry and pulp and paper man- 
ufacture have undergone swift development. In 
1907, 556,605 tons of mechanical pulp and cellu- 
lose, valued at $9,304,665, and 58.698 tons of 
printing and packing paper and cardboard, valued 
at $4,369,150, were exported. 

The electric industry, catering to foreign de- 
mands especially, is beginning to make great 
strides. The exports of calcium carbide in 1907 
amounted to 22,591 tons, valued at $1,089,800. 
The cotton industry employed in the year end- 
ing August 31, 1908, 74,936 spinning spindles, 
and consumed 20,794 bales of cotton, of which 
17.081 bales were American and 3466 East In- 
dian. For the preceding year the cotton con- 
sumption was reported at 10,647 bales. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE. The imports and exports 
in 1907 amounted to 385.708,000 and 253,101,000 
crowns respectively, against 343,524,000 and 245,- 
923,000 (31,066,300 crowns’ worth of foreign pro- 
duce) in 1906. The imports and exports of 1907 
were classed as follows, in crowns (1 crown = 
26.8 cents) :— 


| Imports | Exports 
POOOS: 065 saderecunes denne 118,500,000 80,000.000 
Raw materials........... 107,100,000 85,400,000 
Manufactures ............ 74,400,000 64,500,000 
Miscellaneous ........... 85,700,000 23,200,000 


The principal imports in 1907 were: Cereals, 
64,300,000 crowns; colonial goods, 26,000,000; an- 
imals, 17,000,000; coal, 30,000,000; metals, 18,- 
900,000; tissues, 40,900,000; oils, 25.100,000. The 

rincipal exports in 1907 were: Animals, 75,- 

000; timber, 44,000,000; minerals, 26,300,- 
000; paper and paper products, 17,700,000; wood- 
work, 43,100,000. The trade in 1907 with the 
principal countries of origin and destination was 
as follows, in crowns:— 


t? 
8 
= 
a 


Great Britain........0. 104,779,000 95,052,000 
Germany  ...ccsccceees 101,387,000 39,852,000 
Sweden .ccccccccvccces 34,050,000 6,821,000 
Denmark 25,181,000 12,401,000 
TANCE, 655 voids ne sscoses 6,642,000 10,256,000 
Netherlands 17,653,000 23,602,000 
Belgium a roe 15,017,000 10,726,000 
h7 ee ee rere H 2.746,000 11,879,000 
nited States......... | 14.545.000 | 10.331,000 
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COMMUNICATIONS. The total shipping en- 
tered in 1907 was 11,796 ships of 4,402,709: 
tons (2,023,026 Norwegian), and cleared, 12,864 
ships of 4,416,458 tons (2,017,240 Norwegian).. 
On January 1, 1908, the merchant marine con- 
sisted of 7,596 ships of 1,573,127 registered tons,. 
including 5,718 sailing boats of 758,109 tons, and 
1,878 steamers of 815,018 tons. A Norway-Mex- 
ican Gulf line of steamers was started in 1907. 
The company is to receive a subsidy of 100,000 
crowns a year for three years, and will main- 
tain regular communication between Norway 
and certain Gulf ports every six weeks. The 
first run was made in September, 1907. Two 
ships, to be launched in the latter part of 1908, 
were also under construction, and these were 
intended also to call at Norfolk, Va. In 1908 
was organized the Scandinavia-United States 
direct line. For the present six steamers will 
be engaged in the service between Norway, Swe- 
den and Denmark, and the United States. The 
capital for the consolidated line is furnished — 
equally by each of the three countries. They 
will sail under the Norwegian flag, and Bergen 
will be the headquarters of the company. The 
length of railways in 1908 was 1,604 miles, of 
which about 1,360 belonged to the State; of 
State telegraph lines in 1907, 6,492 miles. On 
June 10, 1908, the first passenger trains were 
despatched on the railway that traverses the 
great mountain barrier between Bergen, the 
chief city of western Norway, and Christiania. 
A part of the eastern link was still unfinished. 
By 1910 the line is expected to be completed, 
and will then join the Northern Railway lead- 
ing into Christiania. The steamer journey be- 
tween Bergen and Christiania takes at least two 
days and a half; the railway journey will take 
twelve hours. The railway passes for 35 miles 
through regions of almost permanent snow and 
ice, reaching an altitude of 4,265 feet above sea 
level. The first exploration work was done in 
the early seventies, and the decision to build 
the line was reached by the Government in 1894. 
In the latter part of 1908 the Storthing passed 
a bill authorizing a number of important lines, 
the building of which is to extend over a period 
of twelve years. The plan contemplates the es- 
tablishment of railway connection between the 
south and north, between the southeast and 
northwest, between Christiania and Stavanger, 
and between Trondhjem and Nordland, the final 
terminus of the last-mentioned line being a 
little above the Arctic Circle. 

FINANCE. The revenue and expenditure for 
the year ending March 31, 1906, were 100,081,000 


-(ineluding 7,417,000 crowns raised by loans) 


and 98,715,000 crowns respectively. The bud- 
get for 1906-7 balanced at 114,209,200 crowns, 
and for 1907-8 at 105,551,000. For the last- 
mentioned year the principal sources of revenue 
were estimated as follows: Income tax, 5,800,- 
000 crowns; customs, 40,000,000; excise on spir- 
its and malt, 7,800,000; railways, 15,598,000; 
post office and telegraphs, 9,437,000; railway 
loan, 6,528,000. The principal estimates of ex- 
penditure for 1907-8 were: Civil list. 751,000 
crowns; worship and education, 11,359,000: jus- 
tice, 7,744,000; post. telegraphs, etc., 11,284,- 
000; railways, 20,838,000; public works, 4.977,- 
000; public debt, 15,257,000; army, 13,405.000; 
navy, 4,839,000. The national debt stood on 
March 31, 1907, at 333,799,000 crowns. The 
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State assets were 363,600,900 crowns, the rail- 
ways alone being worth 224,219,000 crowns. 

ABMY AND Navy. The army is a national 
militia. The line and landvirn aggregate about 
75,000 men, but not more than 18,000 can be 
under arms without the consent of the Storthing. 
The nominal strength of the landstorm and its 
reserve is 95,000. At the beginning of 1908 the 
effective strength of the navy was as follows: 
Four armored coast defense vessels, aggregating 
14,720 tons; 2 protected small] cruisers, 2,500 
tons; 4 gunboats, 1,600 tons; 1 destroyer, 390 
tons, and 34 torpedo boats, 2,360 tons, giving a 
total of 45 ships, of 21,570 tons. The crews 
numbered 2,506. 

GOVERNMENT. King Haakon VII., born Aug- 
ust 3, 1872, the second son of King Frederick 
VIII., of Denmark, was elected king by the 
Storthing on November 18, 1905, accepted the 
crown on November 20, and landed in Norway 
on November 25, 1905. The cabinet consisted 
in 1908 as follows: Premier and Minister of 
Finance, Gunnar Knudsen; Foreign Affairs, W. 
Christophersen; Commerce, Navigation, and In- 
dustry, Lars Abrahamsen; Defense, naval, Capt. 
K. F. G, Dawes; Customs, Lt.-Col. H. D. Low- 
zow; Justice and Police, J. Catsberg; Agricul- 
ture, L. K:, Foosnaes; Public Works, U. C. 
Ihlen; Worship and Instruction, K. Seip. In 
1907 women were granted the franchise to the 
Storthing on the same conditions as at munici- 
pal elections, namely, that they or their hus- 
bands have paid an income tax on an annual 
income of 400 crowns in the towns or 300 
crowns in the rural districts. 


HISTORY. 


PARLIAMENT. M. Michelsen, the Premier, re- 
tired on October 28, 1907, and was succeeded, by 
M. Lévland, his Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who recruited his cabinet from the moderate 
Left. M. Michelsen had been a leader of the 
dissolution movement which culminated in 1905 
in the separation of Norway and Sweden. Un- 
der him also occurred the adoption of a limited 
woman’s suffrage (June 14, 1907), whereby the 
same rule was applied to national as had been 
applied since 1901 to municipal elections. It 
bestowed the right to vote on women not less 
than thirty years of age who paid taxes on an 
annual income of not less than 300 kr. in the 
country or 400 kr. in cities or whose husbands 
paid taxes on that amount. The Socialists’ and 
the Right were expected to profit from its op- 
eration, rather than the Left which was largely 
& peasant or country party, and whose women 
voters had more difficulty in gathering at the 
polls on account of the distances. Important 
questions before the country and Parliament in 
1908 as in previous years were the language 
question, pertaining to the recognition and cul- 
tivation of the landsmaal or native speech, the 
question of national insurance, and the question 
of the rights of foreign capitalists in waterfalls, 
mills, and forests. Another important issue was 
the national organization of the church, the 
church party claiming its independence of the 
state authorities. The Storthing voted to cre- 
ate a commission, half of its members appointed 
by tne Storthing and half by the King, to study 
this question. The main interest of the session 
of the Storthing which began on January II, 
1908, was the radical change in the status of 
political parties. There was a division in the 
Left, which had for many years presented a solid 
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front as the party of progress and reform and 
the party that had carried through the disso- 
lution. It was reconstituted under M. Knud- 
sen, former Minister of Finance, the majority 
of fifty driving out the discordant element and 
consolidating itself again as the party of prog- 
ress and reform. M. Knudsen presented a vote 
of censure declaring that a government which 
did not derive its support from the Left, or fol- 
low the Left’s policy, was not entitled to their 
confidence. The Socialists also brought in a 
vote of censure. The government having only 
60 votes against 53 for Knudsen and 10 So- 
cialists, M. Lévland resigned and was succeed- 
ed by M. Knudsen, who gave the radical wing 
of the Left a fair representation in his cabinet. 

ForEIGN AFFAIRS. The text of the treaty of 
November 2, 1907, was for the first time made 
public in February, 1908, after receiving the 
unanimous consent of the Storthing. It fol- 
lowed a diplomatic convention with Norway on 
the part of Great Britain and France abrogat- 
ing the treaty of November, 1855, by which the 
two latter Powers had guaranteed the united 
kingdom of Sweden and Norway against Rus- 
sian aggression. The new treaty signed with 
Norway by the four great Powers of the North 
Sea, Germany, France, Great Britain, and Rus- 
sia recited that the contracting Powers were 
“animated by a desire to assure to Norway, in 
her actual limits and with her neutral zone, her 
independence and her territorial integrity, as 
well as the benefits of peace.” By Article I. 
the Norwegian government agreed “not to cede 
to any Power either by title of occupation or by 
any other title any part of her territory.” By 
Article II. the rman, French, British, and 
Russian governments “recognize and bind them- 
selves to respect the integrity of Norway. If 
the integrity of Norway is menaced or im- 
paired by any Power, the aforesaid governments 
bind themselves, after a preliminary communi- 
cation to that effect from the Norwegian gov- 
ernment, to lend their support by such means 
as are judged the most appropriate in order to 
safeguard the integrity of Norway.” The term 
of the treaty was ten years. 


NOVA SCOTIA. A maritime province of 
Canada. Area, 21,248 square miles. Population 
in 1901, 459,574. Halifax, the capital, had 40,832 
inhabitants in 1901. For details respecting pop- 
ulation, education, production, commerce, etc., 
see CANADA. The provincial government con- 
sists of a Lieutenant-Governor, appointed by the 
Governor-General of Canada, and acting through 
an executive council, or responsible ministry, 
and a legislature consisting of a legislative coun- 
cil of 21 appointed members and a house of as- 
sembly of 38 elective members. The present 
Lieutenant-Governor is Duncan Cameron ser, 
appointed March 27, 1906. The present Premier 
is George H. Murray. 

History. By far the most noteworthy event 
in 1908 was the celebration at Halifaz, on 
August 19, of the opening of the first Parlia- 
ment of Nova Scotia one hundred and fifty 
years ago, on October 2, 1758. The Lieutenant- 
Governor, Hon. Mr. Fraser, Chief Justice Town- 
shend, Hon. W. A, Weir, Mr. Justice Drysdale, 
and other prominent persons delivered addresees. 
A tablet was unveiled in the historic Province 
Building. In addition to the local regiment, 8 
guard of honor from the German cruiser Freys 
took part in the proceedings. The inscription 
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on the tablet was in part: “1759-1908. This 
tablet is to commemorate the convening of the 
first General Assembly of Nova Scotia, which 
met for the despatch of business at the Court 
House, Halifax, on October 2, 1758, in the time 
of his Excellency, Charles Lawrence Eaq,, 
Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief in and 
over the Province of Nova Scotia.” It was re- 
called that when this parliament met the old 
Province of Canada, which included what is now 
Ontario and Quebec, was under French rule. 
‘The Liberal government of Premier Murray re- 
tains the confidence of the people. 


NOVI BAZAR. See BALKAN QUESTION. 


NOYES, Crossy Stuart. An American jour- 
nalist, editor-in-chief of the Washington Even- 
ing Star, died on February 21, 1908. He was 
born at Minot, Me., on February 16, 1825, and 
was a graduate of Bowdoin College. His first 
newspaper work was in Maine, where from time 
to time he contributed short articles to the news- 
papers. In 1847 he went to Washington, and 
the year following became connected with the 
Washington News and also acted as correspon- 
dent for Philadelphia and Boston papers. With 
the exception of the year 1855, when he crossed 
the continent on foot, contributing special ar- 
ticles to the Portland Transcript, the remainder 
of his newspaper career was passed in Wash- 
ington. He was especially known for the work 
he did for the’ Washington Star during the 
Civil War, the close relations he had established 
with many of the men then in public life, and 
with some of the department heads, aiding him 
greatly in obtaining authentic information. Two 
years after the war he and other Washington 
correspondents bought the Star, and he was 
made editor-in-chief of the reorganized paper, 
which was named the Evening Star. 


NUTRITION STUDIES. See Foon ann Nv- 
TRITION. 


NYASSALAND PROTECTORATE. A 
British possession in the eastern part of Cen- 
tral Africa, known until July 6, 1907, as the 
British Central Africa Protectorate. Area, 40,- 
980 square miles; population (1907), estimated 
at 948,270 (587 Europeans and 515 Asiatics). 
Zomba, on Lake Nvassa, is the seat of adminis- 
tration. Blantyre has over 6,000 inhabitants 
(200 Europeans). The agricultural products 
include rice, cotton, tobacco, coffee, and tea. 
Wheat has been recently introduced. Oats and 
barley grow well on the highlands. The acreage 
of cotton under European cultivation in 1907-8 
was 8,659, and the exports of cotton was 403,486 
pounds, valued at £13,999; against 7,017 acres, 
and an export of 526,119 pounds, valued at 
£15,345, in 1906-7. The crop of 1907-8 was 
poor, owing to drought in the uplands and ex- 
cessive rain in the lowlands. The native crop 
of cotton in 1907-8 was 2414 tons, approximate- 
ly one-third of that produced in the two pre- 
ceding years. The cultivation of tea is con- 
fined to the Mlanje district, where the soil and 
climate are especially favorable. In 1907-8 tea 
covered 516 acres, yielding 2% tons. For 1908-9 
the tea crop was estimated at 914 tons. The 
quality has improved in the last three years, 
owing to the greater maturity of the bushes. 
Planters do not eagerly take up ten cultivation, 
as it requires a large capital and five or six 
years have to elapse before there are any re- 
turns on the investment. But it is stated that 
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in Nyassaland tea can be produced at less cost 
than in India or Ceylon. The imports for con- 
sumption and exports of colonial produce in 
1907-8 amounted to £169,541 and £68,604 re- 
spectively. The imports are mainly cotton 
goods, hardware, and provisions; the exports, 
coffee, tea, cotton, tobacco, ground nuts, rubber, 
and chillies. A railway from Port Herald to 
Blantyre, 113 miles long, was opened on March 
31, 1908. It will probably be extended to Lake 
Nyassa by way of Zomba. On Lake Nyassa 
there are eight steamers. The length of tele- 
graph line is over 780 miles. The Governor in 
1908 was Sir Alfred Sharpe. 


OATS. The annual crop statistics published 
by the Department of Agriculture showed that 
in 1908 32,344,000 acres of oats were grown 
which produced a total yield of 807,156,000 
bushels, the average yield per acre being 25 
bushels. As compared with 1907 this shows an 
increase of 1,507,000 acres in area and of 52,- 
713,000 bushels in total production. The aver- 
age yield for 1908 was also better by 1.3 bushels 
per acre. In total value of crop oats ranked 
fifth and as usual next to wheat, the amount 
being $381,171,000, which had never been ey- 
ceeded. The year’s yield was surpassed in 6 
different seasons since 1895, when the yield was 
824,443,000 bushels. lowa, the leading State in 
oat production in 1908, produced 110,444,000 
bushels on 4,545,000 acres, the average acre 
yield being 24.3 bushels. The total crop of the 
State on December 1 was worth on the farm 
$46,386,000. The States ranking next were IIli- 
nois with 4,100,000 acres and 94,300,000 bushels, 
Wisconsin with 2,350,000 acres and 73,085,000 
bushels. Minnesota with 2,682,000 acres and 59,- 
004,000 bushels, and Nebraska with 2,549,000 
acres and 56,078,000 bushels. Al] other States 
produced less than 50 million bushels. These 5 
States produced about 36 per cent. of the total 
ae for the year. 

he world’s oats production in 1907 amounted 
to 3,582.041,000 bushels. Of this quantity Eu- 
ropean Russia furnished 820,621,000 bushels, Ger- 
many 630,324,000 bushels, France 314,132,000 
bushels, Austria-Hungary 257,172,000 bushels, 
Canada 210,869,000 bushels and the United King- 
dom 198,718,000 bushels. Al] other countries 
produced less than 100,000,000 bushels. 

While it is possible to raise as high as 90 to 
100 bushels of oats per acre the average yield 
for the entire country in 1908 was only 25 
bushels and for the leading States it ranged 
from 22 bushels in Minnesota and Nebraska to 
31.1 bushels in Wisconsin. It would seem then 
that there was room for improvement and ways 
and means for bringing this about were outlined 
by Prof. M. L. Bowman of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College in a paper presented at the Na- 
tional Corn Exposition at Omaha. It was 
pointed out in this paper that no No. 1 oats are 
received at our leading markets, only 0.2 per 
cent. of No. 2 oats, 2 per cent. of standard, 54 
per cent. of No. 3, and 40 per cent. of No. 4; or 
that 94 per cent. of the oats marketed belong to 
the low grades. Basing the discussion largely 
on results secured at the Iowa experiment sta- 
tion, Prof. Bowman showed how different fac- 
tors may influence quality and vield. The variety 

own must be adapted to the locality. At the 

owa station the average yields of 20 varieties 

own for 3 years varied from 26.2 to 62.5 

ushels and the tests on the whole showed that 
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Silvermine, Kherson, and Swedish Select were 
best adapted to the locality. Attention was 
called to the fact that Prof. Zavitz’s work in 
Canada resulted in a yield of 65.5 bushels per 
acre from large plump seed and only 44.7 bushels 
from light seed and that the weight per bushel 
was 35.5 and 24.3 lbs. respectively. This is men- 
tioned as an argument for cleaning and screen- 
ing the oats before seeding. Formalin treat- 
ment reduced smut to 0.6 per cent., as compared 
with 7.9 per cent. of smut in the untreated crop. 
The rate of seeding should be heavier for large 
than for small seed as the number of seeds per 
bushel varies greatly. Kherson oats before fan- 
ning contained 1,054,600 grains per bushel and 
after fanning three times only 830,600 grains, 
while for Silvermine the corresponding figures 
were 1,038,200 and 806,300. Drilling is recom- 
mended as much more profitable than sowing 
broadcast. A closer grading of oats on the 
primary market would tend toward the produc- 
tion of a staple higher in quality. It was ob- 
served that Red Texas oats when grown in 
Kansas for several years becomes badly mixed 
with grains having Bask chaff. Investigation by 
the Kansas experiment station indicated that 
the black oats was an admixture to the seed of 
the Red Texas, and that it is inferior to it in 
quality. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE. An _ institution of 
higher learning at Oberlin, Ohio, founded in 1833, 
The attendance during the year 1908-9 is 1940; 
of this number 874 are in the College of Arts 
and Sciences, 560 in the Conservatory, and 47 
in the Theological Seminary. During the past 
year two important new buildings have been 
completed, the Finney Memorial Chapel, seating 
1,980, and the Carnegie Library. The Chapel 
was erected at a cost of $135,000, and the Li- 
brary, at a cost of $155,000. Temporarily the 
Olney Art Collection occupies quarters in the 
Library. Funds are being raised for the erec- 
tion of a new Art Building and of a Men’s 
Building. A Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa was 
established last year. The endowment is $1,- 
700,000. The total assets including endow- 
ments, buildings, and grounds are $3,540,000. 
Henry Churchill King is President. 


O’CONOR, Sir Nicnotas Ropericx. An 
English diplomat, died on March 19, 1908. 
He was born in Dundermott, County Roscom- 
mon, Ireland, on July 3, 1843, was educated at 
Stonyhurst and at Munich, and entered the dip- 
lomatic service in 1866. From 1870 to 1886 he 
served at Washington, Madrid. Rio de Janeiro, 
Paris, and Pekin; he was political agent and 
consul-general at Bulgaria in 1886-92; minis- 
ter at Pekin in 1892-96; ambassador at St. 
Petersburg in 1595-98; and, after 1898, ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, where he died. During 
his consul-generalship at Sofia, he negotiated 
the important Anglo-Bulgarian commercial 
agreement, despite the greatly disturbed condi- 
tion of the country following the abdication of 
Prince Alexander (1886), while as minister to 
China his firmness and fearlessness greatly im- 
proved conditions there so far as they affected 
Englishmen in particular, and foreigners in 
general. At St. Petersburg his relations with 
Count Muravieff became so strained in conse- 
quence of what O’Conor considered acts of bad 
faith on the part of the Russian government 
that, though his own government approved of 
his stand, he was transferred to Constantinople, 
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where his service was in the main successful, 
despite the profound distrust of Great Britain 
felt by the Ottoman government. 


OHIO. One of the North Central States of 
the United States. Its area is 41,040 square 
miles. The population according to a Federal 
estimate made in 1908 was 4,545,719. 

MINERAL RESOURCES. The mineral produc- 
tion of Ohio is surpassed only by that of Penn- 
sylvania among the States. In 1907 the aggre- 
gate value of mineral products amounted to 
$207 ,657,339, a decrease of $2,319,591 over the 
preceding year. Of this production, pig iron 
amounted to 5,250,687 long tons, as compared 
with 5,327,133 long tons in 1906, and 4,586,110 
long tons in 1905, There were on January 1, 
1908, 68 blast furnaces for the production of pig 
iron in the State. There was a_ considerable 
increase in the production of coal in 1907 over 
the production of 1906. In the former year 
32,142,416 short tons were produced, valued at 
$35,324,746. This was an increase of 4,410,779 
short tons, or 15.91 per cent. in quantity and of 
$4,978,166 or 16.4 per cent. in value over the 
production of 1906. The industry in Ohio was 
not affected by labor troubles or strikes of any 
consequence during 1907. Mining was _inter- 
rupted for a short time in the Hocking Valley 
district by disastrous floods, but this interrup- 
tion did not result in serious loss to the mines. 
There were employed in the mines of the State 
in 1907 46,833 men, as compared witn 45,438 in 
1906. Ohio leads all the other coal} producing 
States in the percentage of the tota] product 
mined by the use of machines. In 1907 there 
were 1,328 coal mining machines in use, as com- 
pared with 1,255 machines in 1906. There were 
153 men killed in the mines of Ohio during 1907. 
There has been an increase in the value of coke 
produced in the State in the past five years, al- 
though the production fell from 293,994 short 
tons in 1906 to 270,634 short tons in 1907, while 
the value of the production fell from $1.013,- 
248 to $819,262 in 1907. Ohio ranks first among 
the State in the value of clay products. 
In 1907 these products were valued at 
$30,340,830, which was a decrease from the fig- 
ures of 1906, which were $31,014,165. Ohio 
ranks fifth among the States in the production 
of petroleum. There were produced in 190), 
12,207,448 barrels, a considerable decrease from 
the production of 1906, which was 14,787,763 
barrels. Ohio ranked first in the value of its 
petroleum production in 1906, but in 1907 had 
fallen to fifth place, being surpassed by the 
Oklahoma-Kansas field, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
and West Virginia. The value of the product 
of 1907 was $14,769,888, as compared with a 
value of the product for 1906 of $16,997,000. In 
the production of salt Ohio ranks third. being 
surpassed only by New York and Michigan. In 
1907 there ‘were produced 3,851.243 barrels, 
valued at $979,078, as compared with a produc- 
tion of 3.236,875 barrels in 1906, valued at 
$789,237. There were produced in 1907 1,151.1/6 
barrels of Portland cement, valued at $1,377,155, 
as compared with 1,422,901 barrels in 1906 with 
a value of $1.709.918. Ohio produces over siX- 
sevenths of the grindstones and pulp stones of 
the country. Other important mineral prod- 
ucts are coal products, building stone, sand and 
gravel, oilstones and whetstones, iron ores, py- 
rite, bromide, gypsum, naturl cement, and me- 
tallic paint. It is estimated that the coal ton- 
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cent. less than that for 1907. The coal market 
of 1908 was affected during the earlier part of 
the year by the uncertainty of manufacturers 
as to conditions following the panic. The State 
had less mining trouble in 1908 than for several 
years past. The remarkably dry season had 
no appreciable effect on the industry, other 
than that seen in the additional cost due to 
the necessity of hauling water, and the tempor- 
ary closing of a few mines. 

AGRICULTURE AND STocK Raisine. The acre- 
age, production, and value of the principal farm 
crops in 1908, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, were as follows: 
Corn, 136.675,000 bushels, valued at $86,105,000 
from 3,550,000 acres; winter wheat, 33,328,000 
bushels; valued at $32,995,000 from 2,083,000 
acres; oats, 38,554,000 bushels, valued at $18,- 
887,000 from 1,460,000 acres; barley, 825,000 
bushels, valued at $528,000 from 30,000 acres; 
rye, 808,000 bushels, valued at $614,000, from 49,- 
000 acres; buckwheat, 24,000 bushels, valued at 
$197,000 from 13,000 acres; potatoes, 13,090,000 
bushels, valued at $10,079,000 from 170,000 
acres; hay, 4,590,000 tons, valued at $39,933,000 
from 3,000,000 acres; tobacco, 33,768,000 pounds, 
valued at $3,545,640 from 50,400 acres. The 
State ranks seventh in the production of corn. 
The corn crop of 1908 showed a considerable 
increase over that of 1907, which was 117,640,- 
000 bushels. The production of wheat also 
showed an increase over the crop of 1907, which 
was 30,677,000 bushels. The oat production 
showed a considerable decrease from that of 1907, 
figures for the latter year being 36,480,000 
bushels. The tobacco production showed a de- 
crease in 1908 of nearly 50 per cent. from that 
of 1907, the figures for the former year being 
60,480.000 pounds. The farm animals on Jan. 
1, 1909 were estimated to number as follows: 
Horses, 958,000; mules, 21,000; dairy cows, 947,- 
000; other cattle, 998,000; sheep, 3,110,000; 
swine, 2,380,000. The wool clipped in 1908 was 
estimated at 2,000,000 pounds valued at $3,- 
182,400. 

MANUFACTURES. Very substantial progress 
was made in manufacturing from 1900 to 1905. 
Limiting the comparison to industries carried on 
in factories, there was an increase of 50 per 
cent. in capital, of 18.2 per cent. in the num- 
ber of wage-earners, and of 28.3 per cent. in 
the value of products. The figures in 1905 were: 
Capital, $570,908,900; wage-earners, 364,298; and 
value of products, $960,811,800. This latter 
sum was exceeded by only four States. Of the 
wage-earners, 55,375 were women, and 5095 were 
children under 16. The values due to leading 
industries, and the percentage increase in value 
over 1900 (in parentheses), were: Iron and 
steel, $152,859,100 (10); foundry and machine 
shop products, $94,507,600 (30.5); flour and 
grist mill products, $40,855,600 (16.5); slaugh- 
tering and meat pacning, $28,729,000 (34.5) ; 
boots and shoes, $25,140,000 (40.3); liquors, 
malt, $21,620,800 (19) ; and distilled, $15,976,500 
(28.4) ; railway repair shops, $21,428,000 (65.- 
1); clothing, men’s, $18,496,000 (11.5), and 
women’s, $12,803,500 (64.7); oe and pub- 
lishing, newspapers and periodicals, $15,963,600 
(34.6), and book and job, $11,530,900 (45.2) ; 
planing mills, $17,725,700 (60.2) ; carriages and 
wagons, $16,096,000 (3); rubber and elastic 
goods, $15,963,000 (117.8); furniture, $13,322,- 
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(40); cigars and cigarettes, $13,241,000 
(17.8); agricultural implements, $12,891,000 
(7.8); lumber and timber products, $12,568,- 
00U (36 per cent. decrease). Slightly less values 
were represented by electrical apparatus and sup- 
plies, soap and candles, paper and wood pulp, 
refining petroleum, roasting and grinding coffee 
and spices, glass, and structural ironwork. 
(For pig iron and clay products, see paragraph 
Mineral Hesources.) Ohio easily ranks next to 
Pennsylvania in the iron and steel industry. 
The production of all kinds of rolled iron and 
steel amounted to 2,737,497 tons in 1900, 3,481,- 
178 tons in 1904, 2,302,142 tons in 1905, and 
2,979,367 tons in 1906. 

EpucaTion. The report of the State Com- 
missioner of Common Schools for 1908 shows 
that there were in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1908, 69 city districts, 1,207 village and 
special districts, and 1327 township districts. 
There were in the State 1,253,805 persons of 
school age (6 to 21). The total number enroll- 
ed in the public schools was 859,774, of whom 
791,343 were in elementary schools and 68,- 
341 in high schools. The average daily attend- 
ance was 604,092. There were 960 high schools 
in the State, of which 324 were first grade, 
278 second grade, and 358 third grade. In the 
first grade schools courses of four years of 32 
weeks each are offered; in the second grade, 
3 years of 32 weeks each; and in the third 
grade, 2 years of not less than 28 weeks each. 
The total receipts for school purposes were $25,- 
987,020. Of this sum, $19,327,580 was derived 
from local taxes, $2,150,048 from the State 
taxes, and $2,363,333 from the sale of bonds. 
The total expenditures for the year were $24,- 
695,157. There were employed 26,999 teachers, 
of whom 2,690 were in high schools. The average 
monthly salary of men teachers in elementary 
schools in township districts was $44, and of 
women $43; of men in elementary schools in 
other districts, $55, and of women, $45. There 
were in the State 31 colleges and universities, 
and 23 academies and preparatory schools, 8 
normal schools, 4 theological seminaries, and 
20 professional schools. 

FINANCE. The report of the State Treasurer 
for the fiscal year ending Nov. 15, 1907, showed 
a balance on Nov. 16, 1906, of $3,746,033. The 
receipts for the fiscal year ending Nov. 15, 1907, 
were $10,891,439 and the disbursements, $9,555,- 
621, leaving a balance on Nov. 15, 1907, of 
$5,081,850. The receipts were: From the gen- 
eral revenue fund, $7,767,027; from the sinking 
fund, $341,675; from the school fund, $2,236,- 
649; and from the university fund, $546,086. 
‘The taxes received from the counties of the 
State amounted to $2,441,369; the receipts from 
liquor traffic taxes amounted to $2,751,023. The 
State tax levy of 1907 was 1.345 mills. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The year 1908 
was one of the most stirring, politically, in 
the history of the State. The fact that the Re- 
publican nominee for the presidency was one 
of her sons would, under normal conditions, 
presuppose an almost unanimous support for 
his election in that party in the State. In 
Ohio, however, the situation was complicated 
by the strong and bitter opposition to Judge 
Taft as a candidate by both the United States 
Senators, J. B. Foraker and Charles P. Dick, 
but especially by the former, who had a power- 
ful influence in the Republican ‘‘machine” of the 
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State. The opposition to Judge Taft on the 
part of Senator Foraker became active as early 
as Mar., 1907, when the former formally an- 
nounced his candidacy. Senator Foraker at once 
began a fight to secure delegates to the State 
and National Conventions who should be op- 
poe to Judge ‘aft, and on Mar. 26, .1907, 

e announced that he would call a primary 
election early in 1908. On Dec. 9, 1907, he 
sent a request to the Chairman of the Republi- 
can State Convention to that effect. Between 
those two dates he was industrious in stirring 
up opposition throughout the State. He re- 
ceived and accepted the indorsement of the 
State League of Republican Clubs for the presi- 
dency, and thus became himself an active can- 
didate. 

Senator Foraker had been perhaps the most 
active opponent in the Senate to the  poli- 
cies of President Roosevelt, and it was no secret 
that the President had no sympathy with his 
attempts to stir up strife in Ohio. Senator 
Foraker, on his side, carried on his campaign 
with the avowed purpose of discrediting certain 
policies of the President. These policies had 
the hearty support of Judge Taft, and on this 
was based, to a large degree, the burden of Sen- 
ator Foraker’s opposition, though there was 
also at issue his continued control of the State 
machine. On Jan.. 2, the Republican State 
Central Committee issued a call for State Con- 
vention primaries on Feb. 11. Senator Foraker 
objected to certain conditions to be observed in 
these primaries, and declared that he would 
not be bound by the results. He continued his 
fight against President Roosevelt and Judge 
Taft by securing the rejection on Jan. 14, by 
the Senate, of the nominations of four postmas- 
ters, whose appointment, he alleged, was due to 
promises to support Judge Taft’s candidacy. An 
attempt was made to have the Bronson pri- 
mary election law, under which the call for 
elections had been issued, declared unconstitu- 
tional, but the Supreme Court on Jan. 28 de- 
nied the petition for an injunction restraining 
the State Committee from issuing the call. 
Senator Foraker instructed his supporters to 
ignore the primaries. 

The result of the elections was a com- 
plete and decisive victory for the Taft 
forces. Delegates pledged to Judge Taft 
were elected from nearly every county in the 
State where primaries were held; in the other 
counties election boards certified to the State 
Convention lists of delegates of the Taft man- 
agers as elected without opposition. The result 
made the action of the State Convention little 
more than a formality, and when that body 
assembled on Mar. 3 the Taft-Roosevelt forces 
were in complete control. Delegates at large 
were instructed to vote for Judge Taft for 
President without a dissenting vote. The plat- 
form adopted contained planks calling for gov- 
ernment regulation of railways as against gov- 
ernment ownership, the re-enactment of the 
Employers’ Liability Law, a limitation of the 
power of injunction, a greater merchant marine, 
and the speedy completion of the Panama Canal. 
For the first time a full State ticket was nomi- 
nated, by acclamation, under the biennial elec- 
tion amendment. 

The dissensions among the Republican leaders 
of the State gave the Democrats an opportunity 
of which they did not fail to take advantage. At 


their State Convention held at Columbus on 
May. 6, Judson Harmon, Attorney-General un- 
der President Cleveland, one of the strongest 
Democrats in the country, was nominated for 
Governor. This result was not accomplished 
without strong opposition, led by Tom L. John- 
son, mayor of Cleveland. The delegates to the 
National Convention were instructed to vote 
for W. J. Bryan. 

The situation in Ohio was considered s0 criti- 
cal from the Republican standpoint that it was 
decided formally to begin the campaign in that 
State and the opening speech was made by 
Governor Hughes of New York at Youngstown 
on Sept. 5. The campaign was fought through- 
out with great activity on both sides. The most 
important features, which were more than local 
in their character, will be found discussed in the 
article PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. The result of 
the election on Nov. 3 was another of the re- 
markable evidences of the development of in- 
dependent voting throughout the country. W. 
H. Taft received a plurality of nearly 69,591 
votes over W. J. Bryan, but Judson Harmon, 
the Democratic nominee, was elected over Gov- 
ernor Harris by 19,372 plurality. See Forakrs, 
J. B.; PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 

The detailed results of the vote for the Na- 
tional and State tickets were as follows: Taft, 
572,312; Bryan, 502,721; Debs, 32,795; Chafin, 
11,402; Hisgen, 430; Watson, 162; Gilhaus, 721; 
Harmon, 552,569; Harris, 533,197. Directly 
following the election active campaigns were be 
gun for the Senatorial nomination for a suc- 
cessor to Senator Foraker. The leading candi- 
dates were Theodore E. Burton, a Representa- 
tive in Congress, Charles P. Taft, a half-brother 
of W. H. Taft, and Senator Foraker, to succeed 
himself. Both Mr. Burton and Mr. Taft showed 
great strength, but late in December the latter 
withdrew from the contest declaring that he did 
so for the best interests of the Republican 
party. Senator Foraker also withdrew, thus 
leaving Mr. Burton the only strong candidate 
in the field. | 

An amendment to permit the Legislature so 
to modify the present laws regarding taxation 
as to bring them into harmony with modern 
developments in industry and finance was de- 
feated at the polls in the November election. 

Under the local option law passed by the 
legislature of 1908 (see paragraph below and 
PROHIBITION) elections were held in various 
counties of the State in the later months of the 
year. The general results were large gains for 
no license. 

OTHER EvENTs. A discussion of the efforts 
of Tom L. Johnson, mayor of Cleveland, to 
establish a municipal street railway system, 
with three-cent fares, will be found in the arti- 
cle JOHNSON, Tom. L. On Feb. 4, _ officials 
of ice companies in Toledo were sentenced to 
serve three months in the county jail, and to 
pay costs of prosecution for conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade. On April 3, twenty lumber- 
men of Toledo were found guilty of conspiracy 
in restraint of trade under the Valentine <Anti- 
trust Law. They were fined from $500 to $1,000 
apiece. In February the State suffered from 
aggressions of “night riders” in Clermont coun- 
ty, and it was found necessary to call out troops 
for the protection of tobacco growers. On May 
5 troops were again employed to stop outrages 
of “night riders” from Kentucky in the same 
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district. On Mar. 4, in the burning of the Lake 
View School at Collingwood, a suburb of Cleve- 
land, 161 children and teachers lost their lives. 
Fires in Cleveland on Feb. 2 caused a loss of 
about $200,000. The mechanical plant of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer was destroyed. <A 
monument to the late Senator Marcus A. Hanna 
was dedicated in Cleveland on May 22. ‘Ine 
dedicatory address was made by Vice-President 
Fairbanks, and William H. Taft was present. 

LEGISLATION. Among the important acts passed 
at the legislative session of 1908 were those 
mentioned below: The Pure Food Law was 
amended to provide against the misbranding 
of foods and drugs, and penalties were provided 
for its infraction. A law was passed author- 
izing the appointment of a State Board of 
Health, consisting of eight members, seven of 
whom shall be appointed by the Governor. This 
Board has supervision of all matters relating 
to the preservation of the life and health of 
the people and has supreme authority in mat- 
ters of quarantine. An act was also passed to 
establish a Bureau of Vital Statistics which 
provides for the prompt and permanent regis- 
tration of all birth, and deaths occurring within 
the State. Measures were passed providing 
for the organization, regulation, and inspection 
of building and loan associations and savings 
associations. The laws relating to elections 
were amended. Corporations were forbidden to 
contribute to political parties, committees, or 
organizations, or to use their money in any way 
for any political purpose whatever. A meas- 
ure was passed authorizing 35 per cent. of the 
qualifying electors of any county to petition 
the commissioners or any judge of the county 
for the privilege of determining by ballot 
whether the sale of intoxicating liquors shall 
be prohibited within the limits of the county 
(local option). It was provided that all ex- 
penses of general or special elections arising 
from printing and distributing ballots, cards 
of explanation to the officers of the election and 
voters, and all other proper and necessary ex- 
penses shal] be paid out of the county treasury. 
An act was passed regulating the conducting 
of primary elections. Laws relating to fran- 
chises were amended to provide for the written 
consent of more than one-half the property 
owners before the construction of street rail- 
way tracks. Laws relating to politica] elec- 
tions were amended. 

STATE OFFICERS: Governor, Andrew L. Harris; 
Secretary of State, Corwin A. Thompson; Treas- 
urer, W. S. McKinnon; Auditor, W. D. Guil- 
bert; Commissioner of Education, Edmond A. 
Jones; Attorney-General, Wade H. Ellis; Adju- 
tant-General, A. B. Critchfield; Commissioner 
of Insurance, S. J. Vorys—all Republicans. 

JupIcIABY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
James L. Price; Associate Justices, A. N. Sum- 
mers, W. B. Crew, John A. Shauck, William Z. 
Davis, William ‘T. Spear; Clerk, Joseph G. 
Obermeyre—all Republicans. 

The State Legislature of 1908 was composed 
of 20 Republicans and 14 Democrats in the 
Senate, and 71 Republicans and 45 Democrats 
in the House. The State representation in Con- 
gress will be found in the article UNITED STATES, 
under the section Congress. 


OKLAHOMA. One of the South Central 
States of the United States, formed in 1907 
by the union of Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
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tories. Its area is 70,057 
population, according to F 
1908, was 1,503,289. 

MINERAL Resougsces. The most notable fea- 
ture in the development of the mineral re- 
sources of Oklahoma has been the enormous 
development of the petroleum fields. The Okla- 
homa-Kansas field, which includes the two 
States mentioned, rose from fourth place in 
production in 1906 to first in 1907. In the latter 
year this field produced 45,933,649 barrels of 
petroleum, of which the production of Oklahoma 
is estimated by the United States Geological 
Survey at 44,300,149 barrels. The value of the 
product in 1907 was $18,478,658, of which the 
oil produced in Oklahoma is estimated to be 
valued at $17,824,342. Large developments were 
carried on throughout the State in 1907. Sev- 
eral large pipe lines were constructed and many 
wells were sunk. The area of the coal pro- 
duction of Oklahoma is co-ordinate with the 
territory known until 1906 as Indian Territory. 
The output shows a notable increase in 1907 
over the production of 1906. The figures for 
the former year were 3,642,658 short tons, with 
a spot value of $7,433,914. This is an increase 
of 782,458 tons, or 27.36 per cent. in quantity, 
and $1,951,458 or 35.6 per cent. in value. Only 
three States, Michigan, Arkansas, and New 
Mexico showed a greater percentage of increase 
in 1907 over 1906 than Oklahoma. The number 
of men employed in the coal mines in 1907 was 
8398. There were killed in the mines of the 
State in 1907 33 men. There were produced 
in 1907 19,089 short tons of coke, a great de- 
crease from the production of 1906, which was 
49,782 short tons. The clay products of the 
State were valued in 1907 at $664,512 as com- 
pared with a value of $540,901 in 1906. In the 
latter figure the value of the production of 
Indian Territory is included. Among other 
mineral products of the State are coal prod- 
ucts, gypsum, lime, mineral. waters, salt, stone, 
sand and gravel. According to figures by the 
United States Geological Survey, from whose 
reports the figures given above are taken, the 
value of the total mineral production of the 
State in 1907 was $26,908,968 as compared with 
a value in 1906 of $16,826,686. 

It is estimated that the production of coal 
in 1908 decreased about 25 per cent., as com- 
pared with the production in 1907. One of the 
main causes in the decrease in coal consumption 
was the increase in the use of oil and natural 
gas throughout the State. This is considered 
to be responsible for at least 8 per cent. of the 
decrease in the production of coal. 

MANUFACTURES. There has been rapid in- 
dustrial growth in the State in the past few 
years. In 1900 there was $2,462,000 of capital 
invested in manufacturing establishments em- 
ploying 1,294 wage-earners and having an out- 
put of products valued at $5,504,800; in 1905 
this had grown to $11,107,700 of investment, 
3199 employees and products of the value of 
$16,549,600; and in Sept., 1908, the State Com- 
missioner of Labor reports 650 manufacturing 
establishments with an approximate output of 
$25,000,000 per annum, representing an invest- 
ment of over $16,000,000, employing 11,500 
people, and having an annual pay roll of $3,350,- 
000. The leading industry is flour and grist 
milling, the 78 mills of the State representing 
an investment of $3,500,000, and turning out 
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products valued at $11,000,000 perannum. The 
second important industry is the manufacture 
of cottonseed oi] and other products of cotton- 
seed. Thitry-seven cottonseed oil mills in the 
State turned out products of the value of $4,697,- 
000 during 1908, showing an increase of 209 
per cent. in two years. Eleven plaster mills in 
operation the past year have turned out gypsum 
plaster to the value of $4,250,000; printing and 
publishing houses report products of $1,500,000 
value; and pressed brick plants nearly a million 
dollars’ worth of building and paving brick. The 
first cotton spinning plant in the State estab- 
lished at Guthrie in 1907, with an investment of 
$200,000 in the plant employs 150 people, and 
turned out $350,000 in finished product and 
netted dividends of nearly 20 per cent. for the 
stockholders the first year. Large Portland 
cement mills are going in at Dewey and Ada 
and with an abundance of limestone and shale 
and inexhaustible supplies of natural gas for 
fuel this is destined to be one of the important 
industries of the State. With oil, gas and coal 
unlimited, and deposits of all kinds of clays, 
cements, glass sand, gypsum, asphalt, salt, 
lead, iron and zinc practically inexhaustible, 
Oklahoma is destined to become one of the 
great manufacturing States of the nation. 

AGRICULTURE. The acreage, production, and 
value of the farm crops of the State in 1908 
were as follows, according to statistics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture: Corn, 
122,239 bushels, valued at $62,342,000 from 4,- 
929,000 acres; winter wheat, 15,625,000 bushels, 
valued from $13,750,000 from 347,000 acres; 
oats, 11,250,000 bushels, valued at $5,062,000 
from 450,000 acres; barley, 690,000 bushels, 
valued at $400,000 from 30,000 acres; rye, 40,000 
bushels, valued at $32,000 from 3,000 acres; 
flax, 36,000 bushels, valued at $40,000 from 6,000 
acres; potatoes, 2,106,000 bushels, valued at 
$2,064,000 from 27,000 acres; hay, 1,305,000 
tons, valued at $6,525,000 from 900,000 acres. 
In the production of winter wheat Oklahoma 
ranked seventh in 1908. The production of 
corn in 1908 showed a considerable increase 
over that of 1907, which was 113,265,000 bu- 
shels; wheat, too, showed a decided increase 
over the production in 1907, which was 8,631,- 
00 bushels, or an increase of nearly 50 per 
cent. The hay crop increased from 470,000 tons 
in 1907 to 305,000 tons in 1908, while the 
acreage increased from 392,000 to 900,000. It 
may be said that all crops in 1908 showed an 
increase over 1907. Broom corn and Kaffir 
corn are extensively grown. Fruit cultivation 
has increased notably in the last few years. The 
number of farm animals in the State on Jan. 
1, 1909, was as follows: Horses, 781,000; mules, 
185,000; dairy cows, 338,000; other cattle, 760,- 
000; sheep, 102,000; swine, 1,588,000. Tne value 
of the wool clipped in 1908 was estimated at 
$7 1,808. 

EpucaTion. The first report of the State 
Department of Education shows that there were 
in Oklahoma in 1908, 7,500 organized school 
districts with 7,500 school-houses, valued at 
$7,500,000. The school population (5 to 21 
years) was 500,000. The average enrollment 
was 400,000 and the average attendance, 350,- 
000. There were enrolled in the high schools 
of the State 10,000 pupils, with 550 teachers; in 
the common schools, 10,000 teachers; and in 
the State schools, 350. The average length of 
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the school term was 120 days. The total ex- 
penditure for public schools during the year 
was $3,000,000. The following were the institu- 
tions under direct State control, with the nun- 
bers enrolled in each: State University, Nor- 
man, 790; Central Normal School, 1146; North- 
western Normal School, Alva, 870; Southwest- 
ern, Weatherford, 661; A. & M. College, Still- 
water, 1008; Colored A. & N. University, Law: 
ston, 405; University Preparatory School, Ton- 
kawa, 515; Murray Agricultural High School, 
Tishomingo, about 150. Connors Agricultural 
High School at Warner was opened Jan. 1, 
1908. The total value of land and equipments 
# these seven State institutions was $2,023,- 
00. 

Finance. The first annual report of the State 
Treasurer of Oklahoma for the fiscal year com- 
mencing Nov. 16, 1907, and ending Nov. 20, 
1908, shows receipts during that period of 
$251,045 and expenditures oF $218,920, leaving 
a balance on Nov. 30, 1908, of $32,124. The 
chief receipts were from the eral revenue 
fund, $196,116; common school fund, $398,362; 
public building fund, $75,600; and common 
school indemnity, $23,811. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The Legislature 
of 1907 did not establish any correctional insti- 
tutions, but only proviedd for temporary, elee- 
mosynary, and penal institutions. A tempor- 
ary school for educating deaf mutes was estab- 
lished in 1908 and it was opened in September 
with an enrollment of 123 pupils. An appropri- 
ation of $50,000 was made for a temporary 
school for the blind and such an institution was 
opened at Fort Gibson. The Whitaker Or- 
phans’ Home at Prior Creek was given to the 
State by its founder, W. T. Whitaker in 1908 
and is now a State institution. It has a pop- 
ulation of 72 boys and girls. The legislature 
appropriated $30,000 for its maintenance and 
for building an additional cottage to bring the 
capacity of the institution up to 150 inmates. 
The State has accepted the Fort Supply Mili- 
tary Reservation with its buildings and 1760 
acres of land, and it is now called the Oklahoma 
Hospital for the Insane, having a population 
of 501. 450 of its patients were transferred 
from the Norman Sanitarium. That inatitu- 
tion had, in the latter part of 1908, 387 inmates. 
The Legislature of 1907 passed a bill providing 
for the building of a penitentiary at McAlester 
and an appropriation of $50,000 was made to 
defray the expenses of bringing convicts back 
from the Lansing and Leavenworth (Kansas) 
at ep also from the Atlanta (Georgia) 

enitentiary. The Lansing Penitentiary had, 
in Sept., 1908, 575 Oklahoma convicts, and on 
the same date the Leavenworth Penitentiary 
had 378, and the Atlanta Penitentiary 43. The 
Legislature made no appropriation for building 
and equipping the penitentiary, leaving this for 
the next Legislature to do. A reformatory bill, 
drafted by Dr. Samuel J. Barrows, President of 
the International Prison Congress, was intro- 
duced in the Legislature of 1907 and passed the 
Senate but was not pressed in the House. The 
bill provides for an unqualified, indeterminate 
sentence and parole. It will be introduced 
again in the Legislature of 1909. ‘There are, 
in the institutions for the insane and in the 
poorhouses of the State, 163 feeble-minded per- 
sons. A bill for the establishment of an 1n- 
stitution for the feeble-minded will be intro- 
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duced in the next Legislature. An effort will 
be made also to establish an institution for 
epileptics, of whicn there are 98 in the insti- 
tutions for the insane. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The first Legis- 
lative session of the State, which n in 
Dec., 1907, did not end until May 26, 1908. 
Among the important measures passed was the 
dispensary bill, authorized by the State consti- 
tution. This act provides for a State agency in 
charge of a superintendent, appointed by the 
Governor, and local agencies in every town of 
over 2,000 inhabitants. These agencies are re- 
quired to keep a strict account of liquors sold 
and are not to sell without a physician’s pre- 
scription. Strict limitations are placed on the 
use of liquors and the evasion of the law by 
clubs is provided against. Heavy penalties are 
provided for the infraction of the law. The 
passage of the measure was strongly opposed, 
but it was indorsed by the Prohibition party and 
had the support of Governor Haskell. The 
State dispensary system was abolished by a 
vote at the election of Nov. 3 and Governor 
Haskell issued a proclamation declaring it abol- 
ished on Dec. 3. Residents in Oklahoma have 
now no lawful means of purchasing liquor even 
for medicinal purposes. The Governor ruled that 
pharmacists may purchase alcohol for medi- 
cinal preparations. A recent opinion of the 
Oklahoma Supreme Court, by Justice R. L. Wil- 
liams, holds that the vote of the people in No- 
vember did not abolish the dispensary system 
except in so far as that system had been made 
operative in towns of less than 2,000 popula- 
tion and county seats regardless of population. 
The State question submitted in November com- 
bined a legislative act with a constitutional 
amendment proposal. The legislative act pro- 
posed the State agency and machinery, and the 
constitutional amendment proposed that agen- 
cies should be established in towns of less than 
2,000 population as provided by the constitu- 
tion. The Supreme Court held the constitu- 
tional amendment defeated but the remainder 
of the law in force. Governor Haskell, prior to 
the issuance of the opinion, issued a _ procla- 
mation declaring the State Dispensary defeated on 
the ground that it did not receive a majority 
of all votes cast on that question. He refused to 
reopen the State agency, but held that pharma- 
cists may purchase alcohol of the State agency 
which has been retained in operation. A bill was 
passed putting a tax on all incomes of more than 
$3,500 a year, and a graduated tax on all land 
holdi -* more than 640 acres. Measures were 
enacted providing an inheritance tax; prohibiting 
overcharges by agents of railroads, express, tele- 
phone and telegraph companies; providing for 
the nomination of Presidential electors by pri- 
maries; prohibiting the sale of mineral lands 
prior to 1905; and for jury trials in Supreme 
Court cases. An anti-trust bill, passed by both 
houses, was vetoed by Governor Haskell. On 
April 13, the United States Supreme Court 
aftirmed the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the State in holding the Gulf Express Company 
a combination in restraint of trade, and ruling 
that a lease made by it with the Shawnee Com- 
press Company of Shawnee, Oklahoma, was void, 
as against public policy and the Sherman anti- 
trust law. On April 28 the Attorney General 

n suit against railroad companies passing 
through the State to stop liquor shipments over 
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their lines. The bank guaranty law of the 
State was held by Attorney General Bonaparte, 
on Aug. I, to be illegal, but the State Supreme 
Court held it valid in a decision handed down 
on Sept. 10. (See BANKS AND BANKING.) The 
St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad had its 
charter to operate in the State revoked on Aug. 
29, and on Sept. 2, the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas Railway forfeited its charter. See Rar- 
WAYS. 

Un Dec. 8, the United States government 
brought suit against Governor Haskell and eight 
other prominent Oklahomans, including United 
States Senator R. L. Owen, charging them with 
the use of “dummies” in securing land valued 
at $1,500,000 at the opening of Muskogee Reser- 
vation. The suit was brought in behalf of the 
Creek Indians, formerly owners of the land. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS. In the Demo- 
cratic primaries held on Feb. 15, the counties 
of the State unanimously indorsed W. J. Bryan 
for president, and the State Convention was 
little more than a formality, ratifving this ac- 
tion. The Republican State Convention on Mar. 
11 instructed delegates to vote for W. H. Taft 
for president, and passed resolutions endorsing 
President Roosevelt and declaring for strict en- 
forcement of prohibition and against the dis- 
pensary. Primary elections were held on Aug. 
4 for nominations for Senator. Thomas P. 
Gore was nominated for re-election by the Dem- 
ocrats, and Dennis T. Flynn was nominated by 
the Republicans. The part taken by Governor 
Haskell in the National campaign, and events 
connected therewith, had more than a local in- 
terest, and are noticed in the article Prest- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN. In the election of Nov. 3 
the vote cast for the National ticket was as 
follows: Bryan, 122,406; Taft, 116,558; Debs, 
21,729; Watson, 436; Hisgen, 47. See also 
HASKELL, C. N. 

OTHER EvENTs. On Feb. 12, the Committee 
appointed by the Constitutional Convention of 
1907 to advise the State Legislature as to the 
advisablity of purchasing 440,000 acres of seg- 
regated coal and asphalt lands in the State, 
recommended the purchase of these lands at a 
price not exceeding $10,000,000. In July suits 
were begun by the Federal Department of Jus- 
tice to annual 3,000 to 4,000 deeds to land in the 
State. These lands which were formerly owned 
by the five civilized tribes of Indians, the gov- 
ernment maintains were obtained by frauds, 
There are more than 1,700 defendants in the 
suits, scattered over the country. A _ recalci- 
trant band of the Creek Indians, known as the 
“Snakes,” while in council at Hickory Ground, 
near Henrietta, resolved against the payment 
of taxes. Many Indians with negro blood pre- 
dominating were armed as in olden days. No 
trouble was threatened, however, until the citi- 
zens became fearful lest the Indians become 
troublesome. Some citizens armed themselves 
and an unofficial appeal was made to the Gov- 
ernor for military protection. ‘Iwo troops of 
infantry were held in readiness but never went 
to the scene. 

The Fort Sill affair could hardly be called 
a riot. Drunken soldiers at Lawton, near Fort 
Sill, invaded a negro dive and a shooting took 
place, one soldier being mortally wounded and 
another slightly. A more serious race riot 
broke out in Okmulgee on Nov. 14 as the re- 
sult of an attempt of the Sheriff of the county 
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to arrest a negro who had beaten an Indian. 
A mob gathered, several hundred shots were fired, 
and the Sheriff, two policemen, and four negroes 
were killed. Trouble was feared because of the 
large negro population in Okmulgee. State 
troops were held in readiness, but were not sent. 
On y 11, a tornado caused great damage in 
the towns of the State. Several persons were 
killed and many injured. Floods prevailed in 
the State in October and caused much damage. 

LEGISLATION. The first Legislature assembled 
on the first Monday in December, 1907 and ad- 
* journed May 26, 1908. The important measures 
passed are noted above. 

STaTE OFrricers: Governor, C. N. Haskell; 
Lieutenant-Governor, George Bellamy; Secre- 
tary of State, Bill Cross; Treasurer, J. A. Mene- 
fee; Auditor, M. E. ‘lrapp; Attorney-General, 
Chas. West; Adjutant-General, F. M. Canton; 
Commissioner of Insurance, T. J. McComb; Com- 
missioner of Education, E. D. Cameron—all 
Democrats. 

Jupiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
R. L. Williams; Associate Justices, Jesse J. 
Dunn, M. J. Kane, Jno. B. Turner, and Samuel 
W. Hayes; Clerk of the Court, W. H. L. Camp- 
bell—all Democrats. 

The State Legislature of 1908 was composed 
of 5 Republicans and 39 Democrats in the 
Senate, 18 Republicans and 91 Democrats in 
the House. The State representation in Congress 
will be found in the article UNITED STATES, under 
the section Congress. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. The year 1908 was 
notable for a world-wide agitation of the sub- 
ject of old-age pensions. The subject was ac- 
tively discussed in the United States, England, 
France, Austria, Italy, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralia. The discussion in the United States 
was the result of the English agitation result- 
ing in the enactment of the law noted below. 
This discussion seemed to indicate that the pre- 
vailing opinion in the United States strongly 
favors some provision for the old-age of work- 
ingmen, but prefers that a longer period of 
development be given to the various voluntary 
plans now being tried, such as industrial in- 
surance, mutual benefit associations, and the 
pension schemes of corporations. Among _ in- 
dustrial employers, trusts and railroads have 
been foremost in the introduction of plans for 
the retirement of aged employees on part pay. 
The modern industrial system with its rapid 
and intense pace demands young and vigorous 
men; moreover men are used up earlier than 
under less strenuous conditions. The specializa- 
tion demanded unfits a man for other equally 
remunerative work, once he reaches his prime. 
Hence many corporations have found it not only 
a necessity, but good business to introduce pen- 
sion systems. Among scores of corporations 
having pension systems may be mentioned the 
International Harvester Company, the Standard 
Oil Company, the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, and the Powder Trust, while among lead- 
ing American, including Canadian, railways, the 
Vanderbilt lines stand almost alone as not hav- 
ing such a system. Paralleling the growth of 
these plans are the schemes in use in a steadily 
increasing number of cities for pensioning teach- 
ers, policemen, and firemen, after a_ specified 
term of service or at a certain age. Larger 
cities, almost without exception, now have such 
schemes. 
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ENGLAND. An old-age pension bill was passed 
by the House of Commons in July by a vote of 
315 to 10, to become effective Jan. 1, 1909. 
The passage of this law in deference to the in- 
sistent demands of organized labor was assured 
more than a year before it actually was accom- 
plished, the delay being due to exchequer read- 
justments to provide the necessary funds. The 
new law provides pensions for all persons at 
least 70 years of age, who are citizens of the 
United Kingdom, and have resided there during 
the 20 years preceding, and who do not belong 
to the delinquent, defective, or criminal classes, 
and who are not public dependents. This last 
disqualification prevents local guardians of the 
poor from unloading aged paupers upon the 
pension fund; it disqualifies about 280,000 per- 
sons. Up to Dec. 31, 1908, pensions had been 
granted to 596,038 persons, or 24,000 more than 
had been estimated for the first year. On this 
basis the cost for 1909, including £300,000 
for administration, was put at £7,750,000. The 
law provides a sliding scale of pensions, the 
amount granted depending on the income from 
other sources. The largest pension is 5 shillings 
per week to all qualitied persons who have not 
more than £21 income per year. Pensions of 
4, 3, 2, and 1 shillings per week are granted to 
higher income classes; thus persons having in- 
comes between £28 17s. 6d., and £31 10s. will re- 
ceive only one shilling per week. Persons hav- 
ing more than £31 10s. income per year will re- 
ceive no pension. The pension is thus a sup- 
plement to the small incomes of aged but re 
spectable working folk. The post office will be 
utilized in distributing the pensions. For dis- 
cussion of the political features of the bill, see 
GREAT BRITAIN, paragraph Old-Age Pensions. 

FRANCE. A moderate old-age pension plan 
on a contributory basis was introduced in France 
in 1905. This grants pensions of five to twenty 
francs per week to persons at least 70 vears of 
age, and persons who are permanently infirm, in- 
capacitated or incurable. The original esti- 
mate of the public expense was $3,500,000 per 
year, to be shared by the State, the departments, 
and the communes. So great has been the in- 
crease in the expense that the estimate for 1909 
was $18,800,000. The number of beneficiaries 
increased from 190,000 the first year to 340,000 
in 1907, 470.000 in 1908, and not fewer than 
495,000 in 1909. The demand for a more lib- 
eral and extensive plan has been very strong. 
In February, 1906, the Chamber of Deputies 
passed a bill granting an annual pension to all 
workingmen over sixty who had worked for 
thirty years. The amount of the pension was 
to be increased slowly by such stages that 
at the end of thirty years everyone eligible 
would be receiving a minimum of $6 per month. 
The bill provided that workingmen should con- 
tribute 2 per cent. of their wages and that em- 
ployers should contribute a like amount. The 
government should make up any amount still 
needed to provide the minimum pension. This 
bill was blocked for many months by the Sen- 
ate, on the very reasonable ground that the 
government should furnish it with information 
as to the probable expenditure necessitated by 
the measure. The estimates of such expenditure 
ranged from $28,000,000 to $180,000,000 per 
year. As the Ministry was fully pledged to the 
measure, an overwhelming vote by the Deputies 
early in 1908, demanding that favorable con- 
sideration for it be secured in the Senate, 
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brought about a compromise. By this the age 
of eligibility was raised to sixty-five years, do- 
mestic servants and small farmers were ex- 
cluded from the benefits of the plan, thus throw- 
ing out about one-half of the 2,600,000 eligibles, 
and the government’s liabilities were limited 
for the present at $20,000,000 annually. The 
bill had not yet become a law at the end of the 
year. 

AvsTRia. In July the Lower House of the 
Reichsrath unanimously adopted a resolution, 
introduced by the Social Democrats, in favor of 
workingmen’s insurance against old-age and 
sickness. The Minister of the Interior undertook 
the responsibility of introducing such a measure 
in November, but it was not pushed forward 
with sufficient rapidity for enactment in 1908. 

ItaLy. Much interest was aroused by the ses- 
sions of the International Congress on Social 
Insurance at Rome, Oct. 12-16. The discus- 
sions developed a strong sentiment in favor of 
some scheme of compulsory insurance for work- 
ingmen. Reports were presented at the Congress 
showing that in Germany, university and tech- 
nical high school lectures and the issue of a 
special periodical have been instituted to develop 
wider knowledge of the benefits of social in- 
surance. 

NEW ZEALAND. In July, the Premier an- 
nounced the plan of a proposed scheme of old- 
age pensions, on a contributory basis. The plan 
called for small contributions from workmen 
to be supplemented from State funds. Eligibles 
were to be sixty-five years of age, and the pen- 
sion was fixed at one-half pound ($2.50) per 
week. In October the Premier presented to the 
Legislature an estimate of expenditures neces- 
sary to carry out the plan, showing £351,000 in 
1909 and increasing very slowly thereafter. 
Such serious opposition developed to the contri- 
butory feature that inaction resulted. 

AUSTRALIA. The Commonwealth Parliament 
passed an old-age pension scheme, granting 10 
shillings weekly to all indigent persons over 65 
years of age, who have resided in the Common- 
wealth 20 years. The plan also provides for 
pensioning persons over 16 years of age, who 
are permanently incapacitated. The estimated 
cost is $9,000,000 annually. 


OLYMPIC GAMES. The fourth Olympiad 
was held in the Stadium, Shepherd’s Bush, Lon- 
don, July 13-25. The attendance at the games was 
much smaller than had been anticipated, while 
the conduct of the games also was subjected 
to considerable criticism, especially on the part 
of the United States representatives. In order 
to avoid a recurrence of any similar unpleasant 
features in the future, a movement was started 
to put the entire control of the games in 
the charge of an international committee. 

The Olympic events included track and field, 
shooting, cycling, swimming, rowing, wrestling, 
tennis, racquets, archery, fencing, ete. All 
events considered, the United Kingdom scored 
155 points, the United States 131, Sweden 31, 
Germany 21, and France 15. The United States 
was not fully represented in any except the 
track and field events, in which the representa- 
tives of that country made a remarkable show- 
ing, scoring a total of 11434 points. The United 
Kingdom was second, with 6614, and Sweden 
third, with 1214. Thirteen new Olympic records 
were made in the track and field events, nine 
by the United States, three by the United King- 
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dom, and one by Sweden. These new records 
include: 800-metre run, Sheppard (U. S., 1m. 
52458.; 1500-metre run, Sheppard (U. S.), 4m. 
3368.; 110-metre hurdle, Smithson (U. S.) 15s.; 
400-metre hurdle, Bacon, (U. S.), 55s.; 5 mile 
run, Voight (U. K.), 25m. 114%s.; 10 mile walk, 
Larner (U. K.), lh. 15m. 57%s.; running broad 
jump, Irons (U. S.), 24 ft. 614 in.; running 
high jump, Porter (U. S.), 6 ft. 3 in.; hop, 
skip and jump, Ahearne (U. K.), 48 ft. 11% in.; 
pole vault, Gilbert and Cook (U. S.), 12 ft. 
2 in.; hammer throw, Flanagan (U. 8.), 170 ft. 
4, in.; discus throw (Greek style), Sheridan 
(U. 8.), 124 ft. 8 in.; javelin throw (free 
style) Lemming (Sweden), 178 ft. 744 in. 

A summary of the track and field events, in- 
cluding winner, second, and third, countries rep- 
resented, and time, follows: 100 metre run, 
Walker (So. Africa), Rector (U. S.), Kerr 
(Canada)), 104s., equalling the record; 200- 
metre run, Kerr (Canada), Cloughan (U. §.), 
Cartmell (U. S.), 223§s.; 800-metre run, Shep- 
pard (U. 8.), Lunghi (Italy), Braun (Ger- 
many), lm. 52%s8.; 1500-metre run, Sheppard 
(U. S.), Wilson (U. K.), Hallows (U. K.), 4m. 
3%8s.; 110-metre hurdle, Smithson (U..S.), 
Garrels (U. S.), Shaw (U. S.), 15s.; 400-metre 
hurdle, Bacon (U. 8S.), Hillman (U. S.), Tree- 
mer (U. K.), 558.; 3200-metre steeplechase, 
Russell (U. K.), Robertson (U. K.), Eisele 
(U. S.), 10m. 47%s8.; 5-mile run, Voight (U. 
K.), Owen (U. K.), Svanberg (Sweden), 25m. 
11¥%s.; 3-mile team race, United Kingdom, United 
States, France, 14m. 395¢8.; 1600-metre relay race, 
United States, Germany, Hungary, 3m. 29\%s.; 
3500-metre walk, Larner (U. K.), Webb (U. K.), 
Kerr (Canada), 14m. 55s.; Marathon race, 
Hayes (U. S.), Hefferon (So. Africa), Forshaw 
(U. S.), 2h. 55m. 188s.; standing broad jump 
Ewry (U. S.), Tscilitirag (Greece), and Biller 
(U. 8.), 10 ft. 11% in.; standing high jump, 
Ewry (U. S.), Tscilitirags (Greece), and Biller 
(U. S.), tied for second, 5 ft. 2 in.; running 
broad jump, Irons (U. S.), Kelly (U. S.), 
Bricker (Canada), 24 ft. 64% in.; running high 
jump, Porter (U. S.), Sornoty (Hungary), 
Leahy (U. K.), and André (France), tied for 
second, 6 ft. 3 in.; pole vault, Gilbert (U. S.) 
and Cook (U. S.), tied for first, Campbell (U. 
S.), and Archibald (U. K.), tied for second, 12 
ft. 2 in.; hop, skip and jump, Ahearne (U. K.), 
McDonald (Canada), and Jacobs (Canada), tied 
for second, Larsen (Norway) third, 48 ft. 
114% in.; hammer throw, Flanagan (U. §&.), 
McGrath (U. S.), Walsh (Canada), 170 ft. 
4% in.; shotput, Rose (U. S.), Horgan (U. K.), 
Garrels (U. S.), 46 ft. 714 in.; discus throw 
(free stvle), Sheridan (U. S.), Giffin (U. S.) 
Horr (U. S.), 134 ft. 2 in.; discus throw 
(Greek style), Sheridan (U. S.), Horr (U. 8.), 
Jarvinen (Finland), 124 ft. 8 in.; javelin throw 
(free style), Lemming (Sweden), Doriza 
(Greece), Halse (Norway), 178 ft. 7% in.; 
javelin throw (middle), Lemming (Sweden), 
Halse (Norway), Nilsson (Sweden), 179 ft. 
101% in. 

In the 400-metre run the order of finish was 
Carpenter (U. S.). Robbins (U. S.), Halswelle 
(U. K.). The officials, however, disqualified 
Carpenter for an alleged fouling of Halswelle 
and ordered the race re-run. The United States 
committee refused to accept this ruling, and 
Halswelle covered the course alone in 50s. 

The Marathon race undobtedly aroused more 
general interest throughout the world than any 
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other event. Dorando Pietri, the Italian run- 
ner, was the first to reach the Stadium, but 
his condition was such that he collapsed before 
the finish and bystanders including, it was al- 
leged, some of the officials, carried away by their 
admiration for his pluck, rushed upon the track 
and carried him bodily across the line. The 
Italian flag was then run up as an indication 
that Dorando had been awarded the race. The 
decision of the judges was immediately protest- 
ed, as Hayes (U. S.) had meanwhile finished. 
After some deliberation the decision was re- 
versed and Hayes pronounced the winner. 

In the wrestling events, G. W. Mehnert 
(U. S.) won the catch-as-catch-can (119 pounds) 
and G. S. Dole (U. S.), the featherweight bout. 
Other catch-as-catch-can events and winners 
were: Lightweight, Relwyskow (U. K.); mid- 
dleweight, Bacon (U. K.); heavyweight, O’Kelly 
(U. K.). The Greco-Roman events and win- 
ners were: Lightweight, Porro (Italy); middle- 
weight, Martensson (Sweden); light heavy- 
weight, Wakeman (Finland); heavyweight, 
Weisz (Hungary). 

The United Kingdom won the principal row- 
ing events, the United States entering no contes- 
tants, largely it was said because of the ruling 
which barred amateur oarsman who worked for 
a living. The ae amateur championship 
was won by H. T. Blackstaffe of the Vesta 
Rowing Club. Magdalen College, Oxford, de- 
feated the Leander Crew in the four-oared race, 
and Leander defeated the Belgian crew in 
the eight-oared race. The principal cycling 
events were: 20-kilometres, won by Kings- 
bury (UU. K.) in 34 m. 13%s.; 585- 
metre won by Johnson (U. K.) in 51%s.; 2000- 
metre (tandem), won by Schell and Aufray 
(France) in 3m. 7%s.; 5000-metres, won 
by Jones (U. K.) in 8m. 36%s.; 100 kilometres, 
won by Bartlett (U. K.) in 2h. 41m. 48%s. The 
United hingdom won in archery, racquets, tug 
of war, and swimming, the United States in 
shooting, Sweden in gymnastics, and France and 
Hungary in fencing. See SHOOTING; SWIMMING; 
LAWN TENNIS; ete. 


OMAN. An independent State of southeast- 
ern Arabia. Area, about 75,000 square miles; 
population, about 500,000. Muscat, the capital 
and principal port, with its suburb, Matra, has 
about 25,000 inhabitants. In 1907-8 the imports 
and exports amounted to Rs. 9,846,560 and Rs. 
4,245,450 (1 rupee = 32.44 cents) respectively. 
The leading imports are coffee, piece goods, arms 
and ammunition, kerosene oil, yarn, wheat, and 
sugar. The principal exports in 1907-8 were: 
Dates, Rs. 1,731, 300; pearls, Rs. 250,000; moth- 
er-of-pearl, Rs. 71,000; dried limes, Rs. 83,950; 
fish, Rs. 70,000; hides and skins, Rs. 60,000; 
fruits, Rs. 42,200. The trade is largely in the 
hands of East Indians, of whom there are about 
1,300 in Oman, and over one-half the foreign 
trade is with India. Other countries largely 

articipating in the trade are Great Britain, 

elgium, France, Persia, and the United States. 
The ports were entered in 1907-8 by 678 vessels, 
of 426,824 tons. The Sultan is under agreement 
with Great Britain to cede no territory to any 
other Power. A British Political Agent resides 
at Muscat. The present Sultan is Seyyid Fey- 
sal ben Turki, who succeeded his father on June 
4, 1888. 


ONTARIO. A province of Canada. 
260,862 square miles. 


Area, 
Population in 1901, 
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2,182,947. Toronto, the capital, had 208,040 in- 
habitants in 1901. Ottawo, the capital of the 
Dominion, had 59,928 inhabitants. For details 
respecting population, education, production, 
commerce. ete., see CANADA. The provincial 
government consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, 
appointed by the Governor-General of 

and acting through an Executive Council, or 
responsible ministry, and a unicameral Legisla- 
tive Assembly of 98 members, elected for four 
years. The present Lieutenant-Governor is Col. 
John Morrison Gibson. The present Premier is 
Sir James P. Whitney. 

History. The last session of the eleventh 
Parliament of Ontario began in February, and 
was noteworthy for the number and importance of 
the laws enacted. Among these were acts adopting 
more modern methods of dealing with criminals 
and utilizing their labor so as not to compete 
with free labor; increasing the representation 
in the legislature; raising to twelve years the 
age limit for employment of children in shops; 


legalizing by-laws and eements between 
the municipalities and the hydro-electric Com- 
mission; amending the liquor laws; and 
providing that hereafter the timber and 


minerals not already disposed - of on lands 
acquired by actual settlers shall be the prop 
erty of the settlers. A scheme of law _ re- 
form with a view to decreasing appeals by estab- 
lishing a oe court therefor had been prepared 
but was held over till next session. On the ex- 

iration of the term of Sir Mortimer Clark, as 

ieutenant-Governor, Hon. J. M. Gibson was 
appointed to succeed him. Hon. N. Monteith, 
Minister of Agriculture, resigned and James 8S. 
Duff was appointed in his place. The elections 
for a new legislature were held on June 8, and 
Premier Whitney’s administration won a de- 
cisive Conservative victory, the Liberal opposi- 
tion, led by Hon. A. G. McKay, being put in a 
small minority of 18 as against 85 for the Con- 
servatives. 


OPERA. See Mosic. 


OPIUM. According to the latest estimates 
Chinese grown opium amounts yearly to 323,- 
000 piculs—a picul equalling 133 pounds. Im- 
ported opium amounts to 54,000 piculs. In 1906 
the Chinese government issued an edict com- 
manding its viceroys, the Tartar generals, and 
governors of provinces to join in suppressing 
the opium habit. (See CHINA, Production, 
Commerce ,and History.) On Mar. 8, an effect- 
ive prohibition against the illicit use of opium 
went into force in the pete ebieee Secretary 
Root invited those nations having territorial 
possessions in the Far East to a conference, 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Portugal, the 
Netherlands, China and Japan being represented. 
These powers consented to appoint three com- 
missioners each to meet the American Commis- 
sioners on Jan. 1, 1909, at Shanghai, China. 
In the meantime, each national commission was 
to study the subject from its own point of view. 
Hamilton Wright, acting chairman of the Ameri- 
can Commission, called attention to the un- 


-doubted growth of the opium habit in the United 


States. Although the Chinese population is 
smaller than it was 20 years ago, the importa- 
tion of chfndu, or smoking opium, has been 
more than doubled. This can only mean an in- 
crease of its use among the whites. Against 
Kane’s estimate in 1882, that there were 6,000 
white opium smokers in the United States, is 
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that of Wright, who, in 1908, believed there 
were 5,000 in New York City alone, and over 100,- 
000 in the United States, at that time. The im- 
ports of crude opium had doubled and handlers 
of the produce estimate that 60 to 90 per cent. 
of the morphine manufactured therefrom is used 
in illicit ways. In the Federated Malay States 
the so-called “missionary treatment” of the 
opium habit was extensively used with reported 
signal success. An infusion or other prepara- 
tion of the “Jungle Plant” (Combretum sundia- 
cum) was used. This plant is described by Sir 
George Young in his Materials for a Flora of the 
Malayan Peninsula, and its use for a cure for 
cpium addiction is believed to have been dis- 
covered by Chinese wood cutters. See CocaINE 
Haasir. 


ORANGE RIVER COLONY. A British 
possession in South Africa. Area, 50,392 square 
miles; population, 1907, 447,100. The number 
of whites was 142,679 in 1904. Bloemfontein, 
the capital, had 33,032 inhabitants in 1905 (13,- 
512 whites, 3,487 troops, 16,033 natives). Other 
towns, with their populations in 1904, are: 
Kroonstad, 5,797; Jagersfontein, 5,650; Harri- 
smith, 5,306; Ladybrand, 3,207. In 1907 there 
were 17,700 pupils in tne government schools. 
Children may choose English or Dutch as the 
medium of instruction. The principal mineral 

roducts are diamonds and coal Gold has been 
ound. Oil-bearing strata exist in the Lady- 
brand district. Of the 1,628,713 acres of public 
land existing at annexation, 1,285,000 have been 
distributed among 718 settlers. Grazing is the 
principal occupation, and live stock is numer- 
ous. The imports and exports in 1907-8 amount- 
ed to £3,317,770 and £3,789,653 respectively. 
The imports are chiefiy cotton goods and ap- 
parel, timber, hardware, foods, and drinks. The 
principal exports are wool, mohair, hides and 
skins, wheat, ostrich feathers, and dairy pro- 
duce. The colony is included in the South Af- 
rican Customs Union. (See BritisH SoutH AF- 
Rica.) The railways are administered together 
with those of the Transvaal (q.v.) by the Inter- 
colonial Council, under the name of the Central 
South African Railways. There are over 4,000 
miles of telegraph line. Responsible government 
was established on July 1, 1907. The Legisla- 
tive Council consists of 11 members; the Legis- 
lative Assembly, of 39 members. The Governor 
in 1908 was Sir Hamilton Goold-Adams; the 
Premier, A. Fischer. The finances are partly 
administered by the above mentioned Inter- 
colonial Council. The revenue in 1907-8 was 
£740,367; the expenditure, £33,233. 

History. On Dec. 18, 1907, the first Legisla- 
tive Assembly under the new constitution opened 
with Mr. Abraham Fischer as Premier. The 
Dutch party had won a complete victory in the 
election, obtaining 30 out of the 38 seats. 
Only the most urgent business was transacted 
at this session. The regular business session 
began on May 13. The proceedings were con- 
ducted first in English and afterwards in Dutch. 
The chief debate was occasioned by the Education 
Bill, which, however, was finally carried toward 
the end of August on the basis of a compro- 
mise whereby Dutch and English were put on 
the same footing in the schools, the parents 
having the right to choose either for their 
children. No educational officer was to be dis- 
missed for ignorance of the Dutch language. 
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Education was made compulsory and a Council 
of Education was established. 


OREGON. One of the Pacific Division of the 
United States. Its total area is 96,699 square 
miles. The population, according to Federal 
estimate in 1908, was 495,138. 

MINERAL Resources. The mineral production 
of the State in 1907 was valued at $2,630,587, 
which was almost exactly the value of the 
product of 1906, which was $2,640,406. The 
most important product in point of value was 
gold, of which there were mined in 1907 59,124 
fine ounces, valued at $1,222,200 as compared 
with 66,123 fine ounces valued at $1,366,900 
in 1906. Clay products rank next in point of 
value, amounting in 1907 to $545,839 as com- 
pared with a value of the product in 1906 of 
$506,192. There were produced in 1907 518,694 
pounds of copper valued at $103,739; in 1906 
there were produced 545,859 pounds, valued at 
$105,341. Other mineral products of the State 
in order of their value are sand and gravel, 
stone, silver, lime, and mineral waters. 

It is not expected that the final returns for 
1908 will show much variation in the usual 
figures for production in the mines of the State. 
A few concentrating and cyaniding plants and 
small smelters were installed in the State 
throughout the year, and a few new mills also 
were built. The Director of the Mint estimates 
the production of gold for 1908 at $1,119,528, as 
against $1,122,200 in 1907. The silver produc- 
tion is small. 

AGRICULTURE AND STOCK Raisina. The acre- 
age, production, and value of the principal farm 
crops in 1908, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, were as follows: 
Corn, 440,000 bushels, valued at $343,000 from 
16,000 acres; winter wheat, 10,858,000 bushels, 
valued at $9,121,000 from 468,000 acres; spring 
wheat, 4,290,000 bushels, valued at $3,604,000 
from 260,000 acres; oats, 9,519,000 bushels, val- 
ued at $4,474,000 from 285,000 acres; barley, 
1,798,000 bushels, valued at $1,061,000 from 62,- 
000 acres; rye, 162,000 bushels, valued at $138,- 
000 from 9,000 acres; potatoes, 4,257,000 
bushels, valued at $2,895,000 from  43.,- 
000 acres; hay 828,000 tons, valued at $7,700,- 
000 from 414,000 acres. The agricultural de- 
velopment of the State has been greatly assisted 
in recent years by a number of important ir- 
rigation projects carried on by the United States 
Reclamation Service. (See IRRIGATION.) The area 
devoted to the cultivation of apples, prunes, and 
apricots has been greatly extended in recent 
years. The number of farm animals by thous- 
ands on Jan. 1, 1909, were as follows: Horses, 
299,000; dairy cattle, 169,000; other cattle, 743,- 
000; sheep, 2,634,000; swine, 290;000. The wool 
clipped in 1908 was estimated at 16,500,000 
pounds, valued at $2,659.800. 

MANUFACTURES. ‘The value of the products of 
establishments classed as factories was $55,525,- 
000 in 1905, against $36,592,700 in 1900, an in- 
crease of 51.7 per cent. The values due to 
leading industries in 1905, and (in parenthe- 
ses) the per cent. of increase over 1900, were: 
Lumber and timber products $12,483,900 (21.7); 
flour and grist mil] products, $8,467,000 (38) ; 
slaughtering and meat packing, $2,907,100 (77) ; 
printing and publishing, $2,664,100 (86.3) ; 
planing mill products, $2,633,300 (30.5), and 
canning and preserving fish, $2,577,746 (44.1). 
Portland was credited with $28,651,300 of the 
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092,600. 

FISHERIES. The most important product of 
the fisheries of Oregon is salmon. There were 
packed of this fish in 1907 22,908,700 pounds, 
a falling off from the figures of 1905, which 
were 24,425,291 pounds. Of the fish packed, 19,- 
010,120 were chinooks. This pack was taken 
entirely from the Columbia River. There were 
packed from coast streams in 1906, 8,043,690 
pounds. The State, througu its fish commis- 
sioners, has done good service in the artificial 
propagation of fish, and there is little fear that 
the production will decrease from diminution 
of the quantity of fish in the rivers. The legis- 
Jature in 1905 made a special appropriation of 
$25,000 for restocking the Columbia River and 
coast streams witn fish. 

EDUCATION. Laws passed at the legislative 
session of 1907 had a beneficial effect upon the 
development of education in Oregon in 1908. 
The compulsory education law brought the aver- 
_age daily attendance for the year 1908 to 94,- 
333, as against 76,954 in 1907. The percentage 
of attendance in 1908 was 93. The first annual 
convention of County Superintendents was held 
at Salem, Sept. 10th and llth, 1908. Nearly 
every county superintendent in the State was 
present and many important measures were dis- 
cussed. This convention prepared many measures 
to be submitted to the legislative session of 1909. 
The law providing fora district school officers’ 
convention was also productive of much good. 
This convention was held in each county and 
as one result of the meetings, the number of dis- 
tricts voting a special tax to carry on their schools 
is increasing. The Legislature of 1907 raised 
the minimum tax levy of the schools from $6 
to $7 per capita for children of school age. It 
also provided that every school must have and 
display a United States flag. A law providing 
$125,000 per annum as a continuing fund for 
the support of the State University was re- 
ferred to the people and approved by them. The 
school population for 1908 (ages 5 to 19 inclu- 
sive) was 160,042. The teachers numbered 4,- 
243; of these 3,460 were women and 783 men. 
The average monthly salary of men teachers 
was $65.64; of women, $50.16; the uverage mon- 
thly salary of rural teachers was $49.60; of 
assistant teachers in graded schools, $56.35; of 
principals, $80.87. The average yearly salary 
ot State Superintendents was $1,576.17. An 
evidence of the advance of Oregon in educational 
affairs is shown by the remarkable growth of 
high schools in the State within the last few 
years. During 1908 there were in operation 
43 four-year high schools; 15 three-year; 43 
two-year; and 37 one-year. Districts are per- 
mitted to unite for high school purposes and 
many are taking advantage of this privilege. 

FINANCE. The biennial report of the State 
Treasurer for the fiscal year 1907-8, showed a 
balance on hand‘ Oct. 1, 1906, of $415,340. The 
receipts included transfers for the two years 
ending Sept. 30, 1908, $5,770,103; the disburse- 
ments, including transfers for the two years for 
the same period, were $5,527,124, leving a bal- 
ance on hand Sept. 30, 1908, of $658,320. The 
educational funds of the State included the fol- 
lowing amounts on Sept. 30, 1908: Common 
school fund, $5,429,930; agricultural college 
fund, $195,878; university fund,.$104,205. The 
net income of the common school fund in 1908 
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was $256,067, of the agricultural college fund, 
$24,065, and of the University fund, $12,153. 
The receipts from the inheritance tax for the 
year 1907-8 were $44,569. The State has no 
debt bonded or otherwise. 

CHARITABLE AND CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
Among the laws of importance to charitable and 
correctional institutions passed by the legisla- 
tive session of 1906 were those providing for 
special juvenile courts for dependent, neglected 
or delinquent children, and for the establishment 
of an institution for the feeble-minded and epi- 
leptic children. The State Reform School, the 
School for the Deaf Mutes, and the Institution 
for the Blind at Salem had an enrollment in 
1906 of about 120, 80, and 30 respectively. 
Appropriations for all the State charitable and 
penal institutions for 1908 amounted to $850,000, 
the amount spent in maintenance and improve- 
ments, 860,800. The juvenile courts have proved 
to be a wise step and have been of great assist- 
ance in helping the Reform School and the 
youth of Oregon. The new buildings for the 
Institution for the Feeble-minded were completed 
during 1908. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The primary elec- 
tion of June 1 was among the most important 
ever held in the history of the State, and, in 
one of its results, one of the most unique ever 
held in this country. While there were import- 
ant measures at issue, the most important ques- 
tion to be decided was the nomination for 
United States Senator. This primary election 
was held under the direct primary law, passed 
in 1904. By this law the popular vote 
for United Rtates Senator was not merely 
advisory, but its result was made binding 
upon the individual members of the legislature 
by pledges which they had made previous to 
election, to vote, if elected, for that person who 
should receive a plurality of the vote cast by the 
people for the Senatorship. The pledge is, how- 
ever, voluntary. Oregon is normaily a Repub- 
lican State and in the election of June 1 the 
Republican representatives were reélected by ma- 
jorities of approximately 20,000 votes each. In 
the senatorial primary election, Governor George 
E. Chamberlain, a Democrat, received a majority 
over H. M. Cake, the Republican candidate, of 
1,522. Mr. Cake had previously, on Apr. 17, de- 
feated at the Republican primaries Senator Ful- 
ton, who was seeking reélection. Governor 
Chamberlain had been nominated as the Demo- 
cratic candidate. Thus, while the legislature 
was strongly Republican, its members were 
bound by pledges made prior to their election 
to vote for Mr. Chamberlain for Senator, 
although he is a Democrat. In this election 13 
counties voted for no license under the local 
option law, making a total of 21 counties in 
the State having no license. Majorities in other 
counties against prohibition were small, and in 
all of them some precincts went “dry,” including 
several precincts in the city of Portland. The 
number of initiative and referendum measures 
to be decided by the election was 19. Four of 
these were constitutional amendments referred 
to the people by the legislature, four were legis- 
lative measures by petition of the people on 
which the referendum had been ordered, and the 
other eleven were laws or constitutional amend- 
ments which the people had proposed by initia- 
tive petition. Among the measures which were 
defeated were the “open town” bill, which was 
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designed to nullify the local option law; woman 
suffrage; and a measure providing for single 
taxation. The adoption of two to one majorities 
for the recall of public officers greatly extended 
direct legislation. A proportional representation 
amendment to the State constitution was like- 
wise adopted. A corrupt practices act was carried 
and a measure instructing members of the 
legislature to vote for the people’s choice for 
United States Senator. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELEcTIoNs. The results of 
the elections held in April and June are given 
in the paragraph above. On May 14 the Re- 
publican State Convention for the nomination of 
delegates to the National Convention met at 
Portland. The convention gave unanimous in- 
dorsement for the candidacy of Wm. H. Taft. 
‘On June 9, the Democratic State conventions 
to choose delegates to the National Convention 
elected delegates pledged to William J. Bryan 
for President. In the election of Nov. 3, 
William H. Taft received a plurality over 
William J. Bryan of over 24,000 votes. The de- 
tailed vote for the National ticket was as fol- 
lows: Taft, 62,530; Bryan, 38,049; Debs, 7,329; 
Chafin, 2,682; Hisgen, 289. 

OTHER EVENTS. On Jan. 6, the United States 
Supreme Court reversed the conviction of former 
Representative John N. Williamson, convicted 
of complicity in the Oregon land frauds. This 
conclusion was based on the error of the trial 
court in holding that the Timber and Stone 
Acts, under which the offenses were committed, 
required affidavits for proof of final entry. The 
court decided that the law contained no such 
requirement and that the land office had no 
power to write into it such regulations. As 
this was a fundamental error, the judgment of 
conviction must be reversed. As the prosecution 
of other land fraud cases was conducted upon 
practically the same assumption as was this 
trial, the decision had a serious effect on their 
prosecution. On Feb. 8, John H. Hall, former 
United States District Attorney, indicted for 
conspiracy with the Butte Creek Land, Live- 
stock and Lumber Company to maintain an 
alleged illegal fence which enclosed 20,000 acres 
of public land in Wheeler county, was found 
guilty. Many other indictments were fqund 
under this charge, but this was the only case 
tried. On June 9, a special grand jury at Port- 
land indicted 11 men on charges of conspiracy 
to defraud the government of 30,000 acres of 
public land in the Umatilla Reservation. See 
LANDS, PUBLIC. 

STATE OFFICERS: Governor, G, E. Chamber- 
lain, Dem.; Secretary of State and Auditor, F. 
W. Benson, Rep.; State Treasurer, Geo. A. 
Steele, Rep.; Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, J. H. Ackerman, Rep.; Adjutant-General, 
Wm. E. Finzer, Dem.; Attorney-General, A. M. 
‘Crawford, Rep. 

JupictaRy. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Robert S. Bean; Justices, Frank A. Moore and 
Robert Eakin; Clerk, J. C. Moreland—all Repub- 
licans. 

The State legislature of 1909 is composed 
of 23 Republicans and 6 Democrats in the Sen- 
ate, 51 Republicans and 7 Democrats in the 
House. The State representation in Congress 
will be found in the article UNITED STATES, in 
the section Congress. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. See CHEMISTRY. 
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ORNITHOLOGY. In Aug., 1908, three new 
bird reservations were established by executive 
order from President Roosevelt. These are the 
Key West Reservation, in the Gulf of Mexico; 
the Klamath Lake Reservation in Oregon and 
California; and the Lake Malheur Reservation 
in Oregon. Walter discussed the question of 
bird migration, in which he decides that birds 
find their way chiefly by means of landmarks, 
but reaches no definite conclusions as to why 
they migrate. In this connection, experiments 
by Watson are of interest. Noddies and sooty 
terns were taken from the Tortugas and re- 
leased at varying distances from there along the 
Atlantic coast, some of them from as far north 
as Cape Hatteras, which is north of their usual 
area of migration. In all cases they returned 
to the starting point. This seems to indicate 
some “sense of direction.” From South Caro- 
lina came the report that two colonies of the 
Snowy Heron (Egretta candidisstma) had be- 
come established on the Atlantic coast of that 
State. Deane notes in the Auk that the only 
living passenger pigeons now known are three in 
the Cincinnati Zoological Garden, and four in 
confinement in Milwaukee, Wis. Cameron, ob- 
serving the habits of the Golden Eagle in Mon- 
tana, concludes that while it may in some locali- 
ties kill large numbers of grouse, it is often of 
the greatest value to farmers because of the 
numbers of prairie dogs which it kills. He esti- 
mates that one pair of eagles will kill 636 dogs 
in four months. The Royal Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds, of London, has offered a prize 
of the society’s gold medal for the best essay 
on “Comparative Legislation for the Protection 
of Birds.’”? In the House of Lords, Lord Ave- 
bury has introduced a bill to prohibit the 
random slaughter of birds. This bill is framed 
along the same lines as the New York State 
legislation on this subject. In Scotland, two 
county councils have removed gulls from the list 
of protected birds. In Sketches of South African 
Bird Life, Haagner and Ivy noted some breeding 
habits of the cuckoos. The birds lay their eggs 
on the ground and carry them in their bills to 
the nests of other birds which they are too large 
to enter. The African cuckoos lay colored eggs, 
but when they lay in nests of birds whose eggs 
are white, the cuckoo often lays a white egg. 
The authors did not state if the same bird 
may lay two sorts of eggs, or if there are 
perhaps two strains. Godman began to publish 
a complete account of the Turbinares, having 
recently been able to secure information hither- 
to not obtainable concerning their breeding hab- 
its in the comparatively inaccessible Antarctic 
regions. 
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EXERCISE. Leonard Hill, of the London Hos- 
pital, conducted some remarkable experiments 
during 1908, showing the beneficial effect of 
oxygen inhalation in athletics. Investigating 
the phenomena of difficult breathing, Hill found 
that a man could hold his breath three times 
the normal period by taking three inhalations 
of oxygen. Dr. Vernon, of Oxford, held his 
breath for 814 minutes under these circum- 
stances. These and other experiments led to thr 
belief that the panting and distress of athletes 
might be relieved by the inhalation of oxygen 
before and after great muscular exertion. This 
proved to be the case. Runners were enabled to 
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excel their own records with less distress and 
ensuing muscular stiffness and _ instability. 
Further observations on himself, athletes, and 
horses, convinced Hill and his co-worker, Flack, 
that these inhalations, followed by or accom- 
panying exercise, constitute a most efficient 
form of treatment in fat dyspneic people, and 
those who overeat and take too little exercise; 
and in cases of emphysema and heart disease 
treated by graduated muscular work. The 
bodily metabolism is increased and fatigue im- 
mensely diminished. It is suggested that in 
tropical regions, where the fatigue following 
exercise is well known, oxygen inhalations may 
considerably abate mental and bodily fatigue 
and make exercise easier. 

See 
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PAGE, Carrott SMALLEY. United States 
Senator (Republican) from Vermont. He was 
born at Westfield, Vt., on Jan. 10, 1843. He 
received an academic education at Morrisville 
and Hyde Park. From 1869 to 1872 he served 
in the State House of Representatives and from 
1874 to 1876 in the State Senate. He was 
State Finance Inspector from 1884 to 1888 and 
chairman of the Republican State Committee 
from 1886 to 1890, having been elected governor 
in the last named year. On Oct. 21, 1908, he 
was elected United States Senator by the legis- 
lature, succeeding Jonn W. Stewart (q. v.), who 
had been appointed ad interim by the governor 
to fill out the unexpired term of Redfield Proc- 
tor. Senator Page received the degree of LL.D. 
from Norwich University in 1893. 


PAINTING. The dearth of new men of 
promise in the American exhibitions of painting 
during 1908 continues to be, as it has been dur- 
ing the last ten years, a source of disquiet to 
American art lovers. Taking the two exhibi- 
tions of the New York Academy of Design as a 
measure of American art achievement during the 
year, for pretty much all pictures of value are 
shown there before beginning their wanderings 
to other cities which hold annual exhibitions, 
the output for the year was not impressive 
even as compared with that of 1907, which by 
common consent was not worthy of extravagant 
praise. This may be said notwithstanding that 
the Academy Exhibitions of 1908 showed an un- 
commonly large number of canvases by the so- 
called secessionist group of American painters 
whose representation on the Academy walls 
would, it was predicted, fill the rooms with 
much needed life. The Academy’s hospitality 
resulted in a few good pictures, and in many 
that tried the patience. 

_ At the spring exhibition the Saltus medal 
went to Edmund C. Tarbell for a sympathetic 
portrait of President Seelye of Smith College, 
perhaps the best portrait shown. Robert D. 
Gauley took the Thomas B. Clark prize for an 
idealistic portrait sketch entitled “Tanegra,” a 
young woman holding a figurine. Of the Hall- 
garten prizes, the first went to Ernest Lawson 
for “Ice on the Hudson”; the second to George 
Bellows for a view of the North River; and 
the third to W. W. Gilchrist for his “Daughter 
and Doll.” The Inness gold medal was awarded 
to W. Granville Smith, a young painter who until 
three years ago was chiefly known as an illustra- 
tor. His “Indian Summer,” whicn was honored 
as the best landscape on exhibition, was even 
more notable for promise than achievement, 
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Among the portraits shown some of the best 
were, besides that of President Seelye already 
mentioned, John W. Alexander’s “Study in Black 
and Green,” which did justice to an attractive 
model; those by John S. Sargent of Dr. Edward 
Robinson of the Metropolitan Museum, and of 
Mr. Henry Cram, neither of them peculiarly 
characteristic of the force and technical ex- 
cellence usually shown by this noted painter. 
J. J. Shannon’s portrait of Mrs. Samuel Unter- 
myer, John Sloan’s portrait of a man, Wilhelm 
Funk’s portrait of Mrs. Spotswood, Irving R. 
Wiles’ portrait of Paul Cornoyer, and William 
M. Chase’s portrait of W. J. Curtis, are some 
of the pictures that attracted attention. One 
of the popular pictures, and a good one despite 
its title, “A Cup of Tea, a Cigarette, and She,” 
was Harry W. Watrous’ saucy young woman 
smoking a cigarette. Also much praised was 
Sergeant Kendall’s “Narcissa,” a little nude 
girl admiring herself in the mirror, and Hugo 
Ballin’s “Under tne Pergola,” an ambitious 
decorative composition. Still another little 
nude girl of some charm was H. S. Hubbell’s 
“Lorette.” 

Among landscapes of note were Emil Carlsen’s 
“Windham Hill,” Leonard Ochtman’s “Evening 
Light,” Elmer Schofield’s “Old Mills on the 
Somme,” Walter Clark’s “Sundown at the 
Ford,” E. W. Redfield’s “The Road,” and Albert 
Groll’s “New Mexico.” Other pictures of the 
spring exhibition that call for mention were 
Mr. LaFarge’s “Wolf Tamer,” J. Alden Weir’s 
“Ballet Girl,” a figure entitled “West Wind,” by 
Winslow Homer, Horatio Walker’s ‘“Wood- 
cutters,” D. W. Tyron’s “Before Sunrise,” and 
S. J. Woolf’s “News-stand.” 

In the winter exhibition, which was opened 
in December with three hundred and thirty- 
eight pictures and a notable display of sculp- 
ture, Mr. Sargent’s portrait of Mr. and Mrs. 
Pulitzer attracted much attention, much praise, 
and no little criticism. That of Mr. Pulitzer 
was conceded to be by far the best, the garish 
decorative scheme of the other portrait marring 
its technical brilliancy. A portrait of Miss 
Helen Brice was far below Mr. Sargent’s 
standard. Good portraiture was contributed by 
George N. Reeves (“Miss Mary and her Aunt”), 
Howard G. Cushing (the young woman with red 
hair this artist paints so often and so well), 
Miss Emmett (Mr. H. C. Perkins), G. L. Nel- 
son (Chester Beach), Norval H. Busey (H. W. 
Ranger), Louis Betts (Martin O’Brien), J. J. 
Shannon (Mrs. Ickelheimer, one of the best 
portraits shown), Hulda Parton (“A Brown 
Study”), Wilhelm Funk (his own portrait), 
and August Pollak’s picture of his mother. 
Some of the disappointments in this field were 
Mr. Wiles’ portrait of Mrs. James M. Beck, 
and Mr. Beckwith’s portrait of Mrs. Inpe. 
Neither of these artists did themselves justice. 

Of figure pieces were F. B. Williams’ “The 
Cascade”; Lillian M. Jenth’s “Sun-Maiden,” & 
fairly successful nude; Mr. H. R. Butler’s 
“Summer Breeze,” a graceful girl with wind- 
blown draperies; Sergeant Kendall’s “Mischief,” 
a fascinating little nude; William Thorne’s de- 
lightful girl with a crystal ball; and W. Gran- 
ville Smith’s admirable sun-lit picture of his 
little daughter, entitled “Queen’s Lace.” 
landscapes were by A. L. Groll (“Shower in 
Arizona”), Ben Foster (“Late Afternoon’), F. 
K. Rehn (“Sunlight and Shadow”), C. H. 
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Davis (“Cloudland”), Arthur Parton (‘Moon- 
rise”), Carlton Wiggins (“August afternoon”). 

The Carnegie prize went to Henry B. Fuller’s 
colossal allegory, “The Triumph of Truth Over 
Error,” an award bitterly criticised and later 
denounced upon the ground that the artist had 
received an undue amount of suggestion and 
help in a work sadly academic. Mr. Kendall’s 
“Mischief” took the [sidor memorial medal, and 
the Proctor prize was awarded to C. N. Flagg 
for his portrait of Paul W. Bartlett. 

Other pictures of interest were W. M. Chase’s 
vigorous still-life of fish, E. W. Redfield’s “In 
Port,” F. A. Bridgman’s “Return from the 
Masked Ball,” Hugo Ballin’s “Mother and 
Child,” C. C. Cooper’s “Rochester Bridge,” C. 
W. Hawthorne’s “Return” (a young fisherman 
painted with fine vigor), Horatio Walker’s ‘“Boot- 
Cutters,’ and J. G. Brown’s inevitable ‘‘Boot- 
blacks,” the same youngsters that the veteran 
artist has been painting for the last forty years. 
Some of the other artists worthily represented 
were Frank DeHaven, Abbott Fair, Gifford Beal, 
Paul Cornoyer, C. M. Dewey, Francis C. Jones, 
George W. Maynard, Jerome Myers, William 
A. Coffin, Edward Potthast, Jonas Lie, Childe 
Hassam, and H. W. Ranger. 

At the New York Water Color Society ex- 
hibition held in May the notable pictures were 
Gordon Grant’s “Aquarium,” a sketch of people 
peering into the fish tanks; George W. Ed- 
wards’ “Fair Amalfi,” a brilliant bit of color; 
Childe Hassam’s “Green Jade Gown”; Florence 
B. Brown’s studies of children; a sheep-shearing 
scene by Georgia T. Fry; some excellent figure 
studies by Alice Schille; Hilda Belcher’s “Specu- 
lation,” a delightful delineation of childhood; 
and W. J. Whittmore’s “Romance.” At the 
Water Club Show, opened in October, the Beal 
prize was won by Adelaide Deming for her 
“Moon Shadows,” a picture full of poetry. Other 
good pictures were Edward Dufner’s “Summer 
Evening,” a tranquil landscape with women’s 
figures nicely done; C. W. Eaton’s “Venice”; C. 
C. Cooper’s clever city sketches; Charles P. 
Gruppe’s satisfactory Holland pictures that hold 
their own with the best of Dutch water color 
work; flower pieces of uncommon merit by Louis 
Rhead; a Venetian scene by Rhoda H. Nichols; 
Marianna Sloane’s “Pollard Willows”; and 
sketches for stained glass by John La Farge. 
Pastels were admitted to the exhibition and 
made an interesting group. 

Among the smaller exhibitions held in New 
York were those of paintings by Charles N. 
Dewey, Wilhelm Funk, Mrs. Ella Condie Lamb, 
Arthur W. Dow, and W. L. Lathrop. Eight art- 
ists—Messrs. Arthur B. Davies, W. J. Glackens, 
Robert Henri, Ernest Lawson, George Luks, 
Maurice B. Prendergast, Everett Shinn, and 
John Sloan—united in the exhibition of some 
fifty or sixty pictures, many of them well worth 
showing. Women artists to the number of 
nearly fifty in an exhibition of their own showed 
about eighty pictures. By common _ consent 
Miss Marion Powers’ “En Famille,” and Miss 
Ella Richards’ “A Difficult Stitch,” stood first 
and second in merit. 

At the Carnegie Institute’s twelfth annual 
exhibition in Pittsburg, in April, the first prize 
of $1,500 went to Thomas W. Dewing for a 
capital picture of a young girl toying with a 
necklace. Henri Leisdaner took the second prize 
or $1,000 for a Venice nocturne of great charm. 
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To Emil Carlsen’s “Surf” was awarded the third 
prize of $500. Public opinion agreed with the 
judges. Among the American artists who con- 
tributed work of notable merit to the Pittsburg 
exhibition were Charles W. Hawthorne, Cecilia 
Beaux, Robert Henri, Gari Melchers, Paul Cor- 
noyer, D. W. Tryon, Walter Mac Ewen, Thomas 
Elkins, and Willard L. Metcalfe. Among the 
many foreign artists represented were Zorn, 
Lavery, Cottet, Raffaelli, Villegas, and Mesdag. 
One whole gallery was devoted to the work of 
Winslow Homer, lent by private collectors and 
public institutions. This in itself constituted 
an exhibition of importance. 

The Corcoran Gallery exhibition (Washing- 
ton) was of more than usual interest. The first 
prize fell to Edward W. Redfield for a virile 
snow-scene, and the second to Joseph De Camp 
for his graceful figure of a woman playing on 
the guitar. Robert Reid took the third prize 
for a picture of a woman before the fire. The 
fourth prize was awarded to Frederick Frieseke, 
an American living in Paris, for a well modeled 
nude. Robert Macameron, Henry Hubbell, John 
S. Sargent, Gari Melchers, H. W. Ranger, and 
Cecilia Beaux were some of the artists well 
represented. 

The Pennsylvania Academy exhibition (Phila- 
delphia), opened in June, was the most am- 
bitious yet held by that institution, nearly a 
thousand paintings being shown. Portraits by 
John S. Sargent (“Lady with a Rose”), William 
M. Chase, E. C. Tarbell, and Frank W. Benson 
were much admired. In landscape work Ben 
Foster, Edward W. Redfield, W. Elmer Scho- 
field, Albert Groll, C. C. Cooper, and Willard 
L. Metcalfe were prominent. Thomas G. Cush- 
ing and Thomas P. Anschutz had good figure 
pieces. 

Boston’s Copley Society held a fine exhibition 
late in April of work by Millet, Corot, Dau- 
bigny, Rousseau, Diaz, Troyon, and other French 
artists. 

The salon of the Société des Artistes Francais 
was opened in Paris in April with nearly twelve 
hundred pictures on the walls. The artists 
whose work attracted particular attention were 
Lhermitte, Zuloaga, Zacharian, Détaille, Lucien 
Simon, Laurens, La Touche, Roll, Picard, Le- 
pére, and Cottet, Edouard Détaille, with a great 
allegorical picture, “Le Chant du Depart,” and 
J. P. Laurens’ “Beethoven,” were the sensations 
of the salon. Leo Cauvy had an oriental scene 
of much strength. Of the hundred or so Ameri- 
can exhibitors, Richard Miller, H. O. Tanner, 
Henry S. Hubbell, E. W. Redfield, C. W. Eaton, 
Frank Boggs, and Walter Mac Ewen were well 
represented. 

The London Royal Academy exhibition offered 
but little of interest. Herkomer’s huge and 
empty portrait group of the Council of the Lon- 
don Academy was typical of the whole ex- 
hibition. 

PALMA, Tomas Estrapa. The first presi- 
dent of the Republic of Cuba, died at Santiago 
de Cuba, Nov. 4, 1908. He was born in Bayamo, 
on July 9, 1835, and was educated in Spain. 
Returning to Cuba, where he had inherited ex- 
tensive estates, he soon became one of the leaders 
in the movement towards Cuban independence. 
On the outbreak of the Ten Years’ War in 1868, 
he freed his slaves and joined the insurgent 
army, becoming a general and afterwards presi- 
dent of the provisional government. He was 
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finally captured and remained in prison in Spain 
until the collapse of the insurrection in 1878. 
An exile from Cuba, with his estates forfeited, 
he went to Honduras, where for a time he 
served as postmaster-general, and later to the 
United States, where he opened a school at 
Cherry Valley, N. Y. He organized with others 
the Cuban uprising of 1895 and was the head of 
the Junta in the United States, which raised 
funds and aroused public sympathy for the 
movement. He was elected the first president 
of the new republic in 1902 and re-elected in 
1906. His first term was quiet, but after his 
reélection a revolutionary movement was inau- 
gurated by the Liberal opposition, and Palma 
resigned after invoking the intervention of the 
United States. The purity of his patriotism 
was never questioned, but he lacked the strength 
of character to cope with the difficulties of his 
position. 

PANAMA. A republic occupyi the 
Isthmus of Panama. Its greatest length is 420 
miles, its greatest width 118 miles, its narrowest 
part is 31 miles wide, and its area is estimated 
at from 31,570 to 33,776 square miles. The 
population numbers about 400,000, mostly a 
mixed race of Spanish, Indian, and negro origin. 
There are about 40,000 negroes and 2,000 Chi- 
nese. The principal towns and ports are: Pan- 
ama, the capital, with 35,664 inhabitants 
(1908); Colon, or Aspinwall, 15,271 (1908) ; 
Bocas del Toro, 6000; Cristobal; and Ancon. 
Water and sanitary works have been established 
in Panama, Colon, and other parts by the Ameri- 
can Canal Commission. 

PropucTion. The mineral resources are but 
little known. Mother-of-pearl fishing is carried 
on in the Bay of Panama, and turtle shells are 
exported. The forests contain valuable hard- 
woods, dye woods, resinous woods, and medicinal 
plants. Brier wood, vegetable ivory, cocoanuts, 
milk of the medlar tree, and some rubber are 
exported. Bananas constitute the most im- 
portant agricultural product and export article. 
Other products are cacao, coffee, sugar-cane, rice, 
corn, yams, and sweet potatoes. The province of 
Bocas del Toro has a large area of pasture land 
and a large number of cattle. A Spanish colony 
has been established in this province, and there 
are some American plantations. In 1905 there 
were in the republic some 65,000 cattle, 17,000 
horses, 1,500 mules, 28,000 hogs, 200,000 sheep, 
and 3,000 goats. Chocolate, mineral waters, ice, 
and soap are made for local consumption. The 
manufacture and importation of tobacco, cigars, 
cigarettes, and salt is a government monopoly, 
but has been leased to private persons. 

COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. In 1907 
imports aggregated $25,284,460, and exports, 
$1,960,665, against $17,951,428 and $1,035,786, 
respectively, in 1906. The imports in 1907 in- 
cluded dutiable merchandise, $9,564,450; canal 
supplics, free of duty, $11,100,000; and imports 
on account of the commissaries, approximately 
$5,000,000. Of the dutiable imports, $5,196,964 
was from the United States, $2,028,112 from 
Great Britain, $1,061,858 from Germany, and 
the remainder was credited chiefly to France, 
Spain, Italy, and Belgium. The leading imports 
included ammunition, automobiles, boots, and 
shoes, carts and carriages, cement, drugs and 
chemicals, clothing, furniture, machinery, rice, 
and soap. The exports were bananas, (represent- 
ing 70 per cent. of the total), rubber, cocoanuts, 
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woods, drugs, hides, ivory nuts, tortoise shell, 
mother-of-pearl, sarsaparilla, coffee, cacao, 
horns, tuna gum, and deerskins. The principal 
port of export is Bocas del Toro, on the Atlantic, 
shipments from which in 1907 amounted to $1, 
423,084. The imports of the United States from 
Panama during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1908, amounted to $1,469,344, and the exports 
to Panama, $18,232,666. The tonnage entered 
and cleared at the port of Ancon in the fiscal 
year 1907-8 was 352,390 and 352,484, respec- 
tively. The interoceanic railway, 47 miles long, 
connects the ports of Panama and Colon. It is 
owned by the United States under the name of 
the Panama Railroad Company, and is now 
completely double-tracked. A part of the line is 
being moved to the east, due to the overflow 
from the canal. The United Fruit Company, an 
American corporation, has constructed a railway 
from Almirante, a few miles by water from 
Bocas del Toro, to Changuinola, where the com- 
pany owns plantations, a distance of some 13 
miles. In 1907 the government granted a con- 
cession for the establishment of an automobile 
service in Panama, Colon, and other cities, for 
the transport of passengers and goods. A mort- 

and security bank has been established 
for the purpose of lending money to farmers 
and landowners at low rates of interest. It also 
acts as a government bank. 

GOVERNMENT AND Finance. The president is 
elected for four years and cannot serve two 
terms in succession. Dr. Manuel Amador 
Guerrero, the first president, was succeeded in 
1908 by José Domingo de Obaldia. The Chamber 
of Deputies consists of 32 members elected for 
four years. The country is divided into seven 
provinces, each under a governor appointed by 
the president. The revenues in 1907 amounted 
to $2,439,302, derived principally from customs 
and excise. The expenditures were estimated at 
$2,433,866. On June 30, 1908, the credit bal- 
ance of the government was $8,110,697, of which 
$6,300,000 was invested in first mortgages on real 
estate in New York City, $1,505,307 was de 
posited on current account in New York, $250. 
000 deposited in the above-mentioned govera- 
ment bank, and $55,390 was in the government 
treasury. The monetary unit is the gold balboa, 
equivalent to the American gold dollar. The 
peso, or half-dollar, and its subdivisions, are 
silver coins. There is a police force of about 
1,000 men. ; 

Histozy- In the spring of 1908 Colombian 
troops occupied the town of Jurado. The Pana- 
manians were indignant over what they re 
garded as a violent seizure of Panama territory, 
twenty-five miles from the Colombian boundary. 
On the other hand, it was reported that Pres! 
dent Reyes, of Colombia, asserted that he was 
acting in accord with Mr. Root, the Secretary 
of State of the United States, and according (0 
Washington despatches the opinion in Americal 
official circles was that Jurado lay four miles 
within the Colombian boundary line. In May, 
Mr. Taft, the American Secretary of War, visited 
Panama and had conferences with the represel- 
tatives of Panama and Colombia. He su 
in obtaining a tentative agreement between 
them. Panama consented to await the decisioa 
of the American government before taking #2) 
action in this matter. 

Another matter which called Mr. Taft t 
Panama was the impending election for pres’ 
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aent of the little repyblic. There were two can- 
didates for the presidency, Ricardo Arias, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, and José Domingo de 
Obaldia, one of Ahe vice-presidents. During 
President Amadof’s absence in Europe, Sefior 
Obaldia was acting president. He removed cer- 
tain officials who were accused of dishonest 
practices and compelled others to turn over to 
the governmeAt money which, it was alleged, 
they had intended to appropriate for themselves. 
President dor rescinded these actions when 
he returned from Europe and removed the gov- 
ernors of the provinces of Colon, Chiriqui, and 
Coela—in order, it was said, to further the 
candidacy of Arias. Both Obaldia and Arias 
were Conservatives. The Liberals, who include 
the negro element, endorsed Obaldia. The oppo- 
nents of Arias charged fraud in the registration. 
A revolutionary movement seemed imminent. 
The United States government sent warships to 
Panama and Colon, and landed a special force 
of marines. It called the attention of the Pan- 
ama government to the fact that “if fraud was 

rmitted in the elections it would be likely to 
ead to violence and riot and insurrection, and 
that it would then be the duty of the United 
States to preserve order under the treaty and 
the constitution of Panama.” The government 
of Panama thereupon agreed to appoint a com- 
mission with full power to investigate the com- 
plaints of all parties, the United States to join 
in this inquiry through any agents it might 
choose to appoint, who would have full power to 
investigate and report to the United States 
government. The head of the American com- 
mission, Richard Reid Rogers, general counsel 
to the Isthmian Canal Commission, reported in 
June that the irregularities in the registration 
were much exaggerated in the complaints, that 
all errors had been rectified and every citizen 
given an opportunity to register, and that the 
representatives of political parties summoned 
by him to a conference duly approved the voting 
lists as compiled in his presence on May 29. 
On June 28, the municipal elections took place. 
In Panama and Colon, where the colored ele- 
ment took a prominent part in the elections, the 
opposition made gains. In Bocas del Toro and 
Chiriqui the administration party was success- 
ful, and it also carried two out of three of the 
other provinces. The results were thus of a 
mixed character, but on the whole they were re- 
garded as favoring the candidacy of Seilor Arias. 
The latter, however, soon resigned his position 
as foreign secretary and publicly withdrew from 
the contest for the presidency on July 4. This 
withdrawal, he declared, was dictated by a 
patriotic desire to prevent the military occupa- 
tion of the republic by the United States and 
to enable the re-establishment of a union of 
political parties.” In the election, held on July 
12, the supporters of Arias refrained from vot- 
ing and the ballots were almost unanimous for 
Obalaia. In Panama, Obaldia received 1,000 
votes out of 3,500 electors originally registered 
by both parties; in Colon he received 400 votes 
out of 1,000 originally registered. On Aug. 1 
the electors met in the capitals of the provinces 
and officially declared the election of Obaldia 
as president, and of J. A. Arango, Dr. C. A. 
Mendoza, and J. M. Lambert as vice-presidents. 
The new administration assumed office Oct. I, 
1908. The members of the cabinet of the new 
president were as follows: Secretary of Foreign 
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Relations, José Augustin Arango; Secretary of 
Government and Justice, Ramon M. Valdes; 
Secretary of the Treasury, Carlos A. Mendoza; 
Secretary of Public Instruction, Eusebis A. 
Morales; Secretary of Fomento, José E. Lefevre. 

The Congress met on Sept. 1. On Sept. 23 
it passed a habeas corpus act, which was pro- 
mulgated by President Amador two days later. 
The Congress authorized the president to con- 
tract with two prominent persons to write a 
history of the country from its discovery to the 
establishment of independence. The work is to 
be completed within two to four years and is 
to be subject to revision by a committee ap- 

inted by the Secretary of Public Instruction. 

ovision was made for the preliminary ex- 
penses of the work. 


PANAMA CANAL. On Jan. 6, 1908, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt issued an executive order defining 
the powers of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
and its chairman. This order was merely a 
comprehensive revision of existing provisions 
found in the executive order of Nov. 17, 1906, 
and in subsequent orders and informal amend- 
ments. The general duty of the adoption of 
plans for the construction and maintainance of 
the canal under the supervision of the Secretary 
of War, and subject to the approval of the 
President, was placed upon the commission, 
whose powers were made broad and compre- 
hensive. The chairman was made the executive 
head, and the other members of the commission 
were charged with the duty of advising and 
assisting in the execution of the work of canal 
construction, and other matters pertaining to 
sanitation, betterment, supply, and equipment. 
The members of the commission are required to 
reside upon the Isthmus, except when on leave 
of absence. 

During the fiscal year 1908 the membership ea 

n 
Sept. 15, Mr. Jackson Smith resigned from the 
commission, and Lieut.-Col. H. F. Hodges, Corps 
of Engineers, U. S. A., was appointed to succeed 
him. The commission at the end of the year 
was composed as follows: Lieut.-Col. Geo. W. 
Goethals, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., chair- 
man and chief engineer; Lieut.-Col. H. F. 
Hodges, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., assistant 
chief engineer; Maj. D. D. Gaillard, Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. A., division engineer of Central 
Division; Maj. William L. Sibert, Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. A., division engineer of At- 
lantic Division; H. H. Rousseau, C. E., U. S. 
N., assistant to chairman; J. C. S. Blackburn, 
head of the Department of Civil Administra- 
tion; Col. Wm. C. Gorgas, Medical Department, 
U. S. A., head of the Department of Sanitation ; 
Joseph Bucklin Bishop, secretary; Edward J. 
Williams, disbursing officer; and Walter W. 
Warwick, examiner of accounts. 

In carrying out the reorganizations indicated 
above, the Panama Canal Zone was divided into 
three parts, each of which was formed into a 
division in the Department of Construction and 
Engineering, and assigned to a division engineer 
who reported directly to the chief engineer. The 
first division, known as the Atlantic Division, 
included the territory north of Tabernilla; the 
second extended from that point to Padro Miguel, 
being known as the Central Division, and the 
third, Pacific Division, extended from Padro 
Miguel to deep water in the Pacific. 
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CANAL EXCAVATION TO DECEMBER 31, 1908. 


Cu. Yds. 
By French Companies ...... 81,548,000 
By Americans— 
Steam shovels ........ site wsiercoute 37,111,790 
DLCAZES® :634.scdvsseeivess cus csescneeed 22,661,389 
bl Mert eee eee ree 243,372 
1906 -antieessaeee es o Wii euawees 1,799,227 
BOG | 250 se guste ovadsweawoe tee 4,948 497 
1007) nce widetver yee tecaiees 15,765,290 
1908 ........ eevee ceaseeees 37,016,693 
Total CHOKES EHSOHHOHSHEEH ESSER FES FEE sereer 59,773,179 


Excavation in Territory of Present Divisions May 
4, 1904 to December 31, 1906. 


Divisions Amount Excavated 
Cu. Yds. Total 
Atlantic— ies 
Steam shovels .....sceoe ee 889, 
DredgeS ......eeseccesoesese 10,839,383 16,728,881 
Central, all steam shovel nae 
Culebra Cut .....cseseeee ‘ ,347, \ 
All other points ........., 2,583,127 f, 22,981,061 
Pea 1 1,291,231 
Steam shovels @eeeeweoe02 80008888 ? 9 
DredgeS ...cccccocceccceces 11,822,006 \ 13,118,237 
Grand total eevee en ee eee Gee ©80 808 28 59,773,179 


In 1904, when the Americans took the canal 
from the French company, there was required 
for the construction of the canal on the plan 
adopted and in force in 1908, a total excavation 
of 174,666,595 cubic yards. At the end of the 
year, a little more than one-third of this 
amount had been excavated. The lock canal, 
which was being constructed, according to the 
general plan of the minority members of the 
International Board of Consulting Engineers, 
involved, in their opinion, a total excavation 
of 103,795,000 cubic yards, but changes in de- 
tails of the plan occasioned greater excavation 
than was provided for in this estimate. On the 
other hand, the amount of filling for locks and 
dams was estimated to be 29,387,000 cubic 
yards, or about 7,000,000 cubic yards less than 
was estimated by the minority members, and 
there will also be required 5,015,400 cubic yards 
of concrete, which is an excess of 2,000,000 cubic 
yards over the estimate of the minority mem- 
bers. Excluding the $40,000,000 paid to the 
French company, and the $10,000,000 paid to 
the Republic of Panama, the final cost of the 
canal at the end of the year was estimated at 
$297 ,766,000. 

On Oct. 1, 1908, the total cost of canal con- 
struction had amounted to $83,275,000. The 
largest single item of these classified expendi- 
tures was in the Department of Construction 
and Engineering, which involved the sum of 
$51,512,000, of which $24,210,000 had been ex- 
pended between July 1, 1907, and July 1, 1908. 
For dry excavation, $43,285,000, of which $12,- 
236,000 was chargeable to plant, had been ex- 
pended, and for wet excavation, $6,061,000, of 
which $3,500,000 was chargeable to plant. The 
civil administration of the canal construction 
from May 4, 1904, to Oct. 1, 1908, had cost $2,- 
381,000, while sanitation in the same _ period 
involved an outlay of $7,408,000. The classified 
expenditures, included in the grand total men- 
tioned above, do not include advances amount- 
ing to nearly five millions of dollars made to 
the Panama railroad; the purchase of Panama 
railroad stock; services rendered snd material 
sold to individuals and companies amounting to 
about $2,500,000; and all material and supplies 
on hand not drawn from store. In addition to 
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these costs, since the United States assumed the 
property of the French Panama Canal Company 
in May, 1904, there was involved the purchase 
price to that corporation of $40,000,000, a grant 
to the Republic of Panama of $10,000.000 in 
gold, and of $250,000 annually, beginning nine 
years after the exchange of the ratification of 
the treaty. 

During the year the widening of the Panama 
Canal through Culebra Cut, so as to make the 
minimum width 300 feet at the bottom instead 
of 200 feet, was authorized by President Roose- 
velt. This change makes the entire canal for 
the nine miles of the Culebra Cut from Bas 
Obispo to Pedro Miguel locks 300 feet in width 
at the bottom and involves an additional ex- 
cavation of 12,997,000 cubic yards, and an extra 
expense of about $14,000,000. The additional 
material thus excavated was to be removed 
about equally from each side of the former 
centre line, except between Las Cascadas and 
Empire, where the increased excavation would 
be on the west side in order to avoid inter- 
ference with the Obispo diversion, and from 
Enterprise to Paraiso, where it will be taken 
from the east side, cutting out a small angle 
in the old line opposite Cucaracha. The average 
cross section of the canal will show a width of 
300 feet at the bottom, with nearly perpendicular 
sides and an elevation of 95 feet above sea level, 
at which point a berm, 40 feet in width, will 
be excavated on each side of the canal, and the 
slope above will depend upon the material in 
which the excavation is made. The Atlantic 
and Pacific entrances to the canal are to be 
500 feet in width at the bottom, and through 
Gatun Lake and the small lake at Miraflores, 
the width of the channel will vary from 500 
to 1000 feet. 

Some modification also was required in the 
construction of the locks of the canal as the 
result of a memorandum submitted to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, by the General Board of the 
Navy, under date of Oct. 29, 1907, setting forth 
“that the width of the locks as now fixed, 
namely, 100 feet, is insufficient for probable 
ships of future construction and that sound 
policy would demand an increase to a clear 
width of 110 feet.” This suggestion was adopted 
by the Commission, as there was no insuperable 
obstacle to such a modification of the project, 
and it was duly approved by the president on 
Jan. 15, 1908. 

When the lock type of canal, first recom- 
mended by the minority members of the Board 
of Consulting Engineers, and adopted by Con- 
gress in 1906, was designed, provision was made 
for a flight of three locks at Gatun, two locks 
at La Boca, and one at Pedro Miguel. The 
locks at La Boca were placed on the west side 
of Sosa Hill in order to overcome the differences 
of level between the ocean and the lake formed 
by the Sosa-Corozal and the Sosa-San Juan 
dams. A beginning was made to construct the 
Sosa-Corozal dam by dumping material from 
Culebra Cut by a trestle. This was found im- 
practicable, owing to failure of the trestles and 
the movement of the ground overlying the rock. 
£xamination showed that this consisted of an 
unctuous blue clay without grit, with little 
supporting power, instead of a stiff clay, as 
originally believed. Beneath this the depth of 
rock varied from 10 to 70 feet, and the con- 
struction of the dam consequently on the 
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original lines, would have involved a greater 
length of time and expenditure than had been 
estimated. Accordingly it was determined to 
modify the original plan by building one lock 
at Pedro Miguel, two at Miraflores, and in 
addition there was the military consideration 
that locks further inland would be less liable 
to destruction by bombardment or from attack 
by an enemy. The Commission duly recom- 
mended the change, and this was approved by 
President Roosevelt on Dec. 19, 1907. 

At the Gatun locks, where a twin flight of 
three locks communicate between the Caribbean 
portion of the cana] at sea level and the Gatun 
Lake, at the end of the year 1908, 2,789,734 
cubic yards, or more than one-half of the excava- 
tion, had been completed, and active work on the 
concrete plant and the power house was under 
way. In constructing these locks about 2,250,- 
000 barrels of cement were estimated as required 
for concrete work, of which about 2,000,000 
cubic yards were to be Jaid. The stone for the 
concrete was to be quarried and crushed at 
Portobello, a harbor of the Caribbean Sea, about 
15 miles east of Colon, and towed in barges 
to Cristobal and by the old French canal to 
the new Gatun docks. Sand will be obtained 
in similar fashion from the village a few 
miles east of Portobello. Sand, rock,. and cement 
will be handled by gravity and electric cars 
for delivery to and from the mixers, while a 
system of cableways stretching across the lock 
chambers will transport the concrete from the 
cars to the points desired. It was estimated 
that the entire plant would be ready for work 
by July 1, 1909. 

One of the most important, if not the most 
important, engineering undertakings at the 
isthmus was the Gatun Dam, work on which 
was begun on Dec. 24, when a 20-inch suction 
dredge was set at work pumping sandy clay 
from a point 2,000 feet north of the dam site 
into the channel of the old French canal. The 
dam will be about 1% miles in length, with a 
space of 1,200 feet in width between the rock 
toes. The top of the dam, according to the 
adopted plan, was to be 135 feet above sea level, 
and the lowest level of water impounded in 
Gatun Lake was to be 85 feet. The plans 
selected for the Gatun dam involved an earth 
dam that was a combination of rock fill and 
hydraulic fill, where the exterior faces were to 
be composed largely of rock of all sizes brought 
from the canal excavation, dumped and laid on 
slopes much flatter than ordinarily would be 
found in earth dams. The interior of the dam 
was to be formed largely by clayey material 
obtained by hydraulic dredging from large de- 
posits a short distance from the dam and 
carried by water through pipes to the places 
where it was to be used. This material, as 
delivered, would be a mixture of earth and 
water. The solid material thus brought to the 
dam site was to be slowly deposited and grad- 
ually form a solid water-tight embankment. 
As there would always be a certain amount of 
water in the nature of a pond on the top of the 
dam, there would be consequently a constant 
test of the embankment at all stages of its 
growth, so that any weak points might be de- 
tected and voids or cracks filled. The nature 
of the material was considered the only point 
of the dam subject to question. The clay soil, 
though generally impervious to water, it was 
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feared might slip and slide when subjected to 
heavy, unbalanced pressure, or on high, steep 
slopes slip when saturated with water. In 
other earth dams sandy and gravelly materials 
had been employed, and this radical difference 
of material made necessary the most serious 
investigation and consideration by the engineers. 
lt was decided, however, that with a greater 
thickness at the bottom, amounting as it did 
in the Gatun dam to more than a third of a 
mile in horizontal thickness at its base, and 
including the rock-fill portion, stability and 
permanency would be assured. 

By the end of the year, a toe of Bas Obispo 
rock had been built from a point near the lake 
site to the spillway on the south side, and a 
similar toe had been built on the north side 
at a distance of 1,200 feet. The dam was to 
be formed by pumping material into the space 
between these two toes. The total fill to be 
made was estimated at 21,000,000 cu. yards, and 
each of the two dredges which were to be put 
to work was considered able to deliver 
150,000 cubic yards of material a month or 
over 5,000,000 cubic yards in a year. In 
making the dam, the surface soil was first to 
be removed, and in the channel of the old 
French Canal, which was being filled at the end 
of the year, the surface soil was being washed 
down until a suitable foundation for the hydrau- 
lic fill could be prepared. Sheet-piling sunk 
down into impermeable material clear across 
the valley along the axis of the dam was being 
employed, and a water-tight core was being con- 
structed below the bottom of the hydraulic fill. 
An essential feature of the project was to divert 
the Chagres River through the spillway and this 
was to be done as soon as the concrete work 
in the spillway had been completed above the 
high water line. 

The spillway extends through a small hill 
that rises in the middle of the dam site, and 
at the end of the year the excavation along 
the north section had been practically com- 
pleted by active steam shovel work. The channel 
thus formed was to be lined with concrete, and 
heavier masonry was to be erected at the regu- 
lating works, and extend south, forming part 
of the spillway channel and the entrance to it. 
In constructing this ot Paes over 250,000 cubic 
yards of concrete will be required, and each 
wall will be 8 feet thick at the top of the 
floor, and on the back will rise in four steps to 
a thickness of three feet at the top. Great 
concrete monoliths 40 feet long by 20 feet 
wide will be laid, and the heaviest parts of the 
frames for the walls will weigh 4,800 pounds, 
being handled by a locomotive crane operating 
in the spillway on‘tracks parallel to the sides. 
Large concrete handling and mixing plants for 
the spillway and for the locks were being erected 
and at the spillway alone 500 cubic yards of 
concrete will be handled each day. 

At the Gatun Dam, careful and extensive in- 
vestigations in addition to those at the lock sites 
described below, were deemed necessary to ascer- 
tain the ability of the underlying material to 
support the proposed structure, and during the 
fiscal year tests were carried on. A test pit, 12 
feet square, was sunk in the hill through which 
the spillway was being carried, and near its 
head, and this was carried down to about 35 
feet below sea level. It revealed the fact 
that the rock formation was practically the 
same as at the lock site. In addition, a num- 
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ber of wash borings and a test pit of 20 feet 
square on Gatun Island was sunk to a depth 
of 68 feet below sea level. Examinations made 
of the spillway, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, indicated that the rock has_ sufficient 
strength to bear safely any of the loads that 
would be placed upon it when suitable precau- 
tions were taken to cut off the flow of under- 
ground water. Two experimental dams on the 
scale of one inch to the foot were made, accord- 
ing to the designs adopted for the regular struc- 
ture, and various tests of these showed not only the 
suitability of the material available in the 
neighborhood for the construction of the dam, 
but the fact that a stable and watertight dam 
could be built by hydraulic methods. 

The Gatun Dam, both as regards its site and 
design, was criticised by the lay press and by 
a few engineers, especially those favoring a 
sea-level canal. It, however, was ably defended, 
among others, by John F. Stevens, former Chief 
kngineer of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
who stated that the long down-stream toe of the 
dam, planned by the engineers, and its extreme 
height, were considered concessions to prejudice, 
and that under private enterprise, a far less 
massive structure would have been built and 
considered absolutely safe. Indeed, it was the 
consensus of the best engineering opinion that the 
plan and execution of the canal was being car- 
ried on systematically, efficiently, and economi- 
cally. It was remarked, however, that necessa 
data, even for engineering critics, were not avail- 
able except in the reports of the Commission, 
and that a careful study of these by technical 
men, and others interested, seemed to demon- 
strate the efficiency of the work. Some criti- 
cism was directed to the undue cost and the 
excess of expenditures, present and future, over 
original engineers’ estimates, but it was stated 
in reply that no adequate knowledge of the un- 
derlying conditions had been possessed by the en- 
gineers who originally estimated on the work, 
and that its importance was developing with 
time, and justifying an outlay far greater even 
than was anticipated. 

During 1907 and 1908, an interesting and 
careful examination of the foundations for the 
locks at the Gatun Lake was made, as some 
doubt and criticism had been made of the erec- 
tion and as to the permanence of these massive 
structures. The material encountered consisted 
of a layer of argillaceous sandstone, overlying 
a layer of conglomerate which was composed of 
pebbles and other hard aggregates held togeth- 
er by a cementing material, and which was suffi- 
ciently hard in texture to require blasting for 
its removal. Then came a soft sandstone, con- 
sisting of sand with some cementing material 
which disintegrated under erosion. At the up- 
per end volcanic tufa with scattering pieces of 
argillaceous sandstone was found, the proportion 
of tufa in this stratum diminishing toward the 
lower or north end of the site. Below this layer 
was dense argillaceous sandstone of considerable 
thickness. The presence of ground water was dis- 
covered by borings and as this was under pres- 
sure, it brought up interesting considerations. 
While the volume of water encountered was 
small, some provision was necessary to prevent: 
its flow through the softer material. upon which 
the part of the wall would rest, and plans were 
devised whereby access to the foundation of this 
water would be prevented by curtained walls 
connected with the underlying impervious stra- 
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ta of argillaceous sandstone. In the opinion of 
the Commission there was no question that the 
various materials would sustain the greatest 
loads that would be transmitted to them by the 
lock cells if provision were made to prevent the 
underground flow of water through the softer 
materials on which part of the walls would 
rest. 

It will be remembered that the Gatun Lake, 
through a channel in which ships are to pass, 
is at a level of 85 feet above the sea, so that 
vessels must pass by a single flight of twin 
locks at Pedro Miguel and a double flight of 
twin locks at Miraflores to the level of the 
Pacific Ocean. The Pedro Miguel locks are 1045 
miles from the end of the canal, in the deep 
waters of Panama Bay, at a point where the 
Rio Grande River valley is about half a mile 
wide and enclosed on every side by hills. At 
the north end or beginning of the lock, the east 
wing wall will extend to the hill on the east, 
and a dam will be built from the west wall of 
the lock to the hill on the west side, for a dis- 
tance of 1400 feet. This dam, at the end of 
the year, was under construction, and was being 
built of earth, with a clay core and rock toes. 
It was to be 40 feet wide at the top and have 
slopes of 4 to 1. The Pedro Miguel locks will 
consist of two parallel chambers of concrete, 
each 1000 feet in length, 110 feet wide, and 
with not less than 43% feet of water over the 
sills. The gates will be of the mitre type, operat- 
ed by electricity from the hydraulic power 
plant at Miraflores. About 800,000 barrels of 
Portland cement will be used in the concrete work 
of the lock chamber and the approaches, and 
over 800,000 cubic yards of concrete will be laid. 
It was estimated that the excavation, well under 
way in 1908, would be completed by August, 
1909, in order to enable the laying of concrete 
to commence on that date. From the south end 
of Pedro Miguel lock and the north end of the 
Mirefiores lock is a distance of 1.6 miles, and 
the excavation for this part will require the 
removal of only 1,100,000 cubic yards of mater- 
ial to form a channel 45 feet deep and 500 feet 
in width, running through a lake formed by the 
water held back by the Miraflores dam. This 
lake will extend across the valley to a 55 foot 
level and will be 14 square miles in area. From 
the Pedro Miguel-Miraflores lake ships will be 
dropped from elevation 55 to sea level by two 
flights of locks at a point 814 miles from deep 
water in Panama Bay. The locks at Miraflores 
are designed of the same construction as those 
at Pedro Miguel, differing in a double step at 
Miraflores instead of a single step, as at Pedro 
Miguel. They also are located in the valley 
of the Rio Grande, but as their bottoms will be 
20 and 52 feet respectively. below sea level, 8 
greater amount of excavation is required. Also 
the dams will be longer as the valley at this 
point is wider, and the east dam running from 
the upper end of the locks to Miraflores Hill 
will be 800 feet in length and will require 
200,000 cubic yards of excavation and 63,500 
yards of concrete. The spillway for the lock 
will be at this dam, and the water wasting into 
the Rio Grande valley will furnish power for the 
electric plant. An earthen dam, under con- 
struction across the Cocoli River, which crosses 
the lock site and runs into the Rio Grande, was 
making rapid progress at the end of the year. 

The construction of the lock type of 
involving as it does the overflow of the exist 
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ing roadbed, caused the relocation of the Pan- 
ama Railroad, and between Mindi and Coroza] 
it was found necessary to carry the roadbed 
east of its present location at a level of about 
10 feet above the normal surface of the lake. 
A beginning was made with the construction 
work along the new line. 

Bas Osispo ExpLosion. On Dec. 12th the 
most serious accident that had occurred in the 
entire construction of the canal took place, 
when a premature explosion of dynamite in the 
cut at Bas Obispo resulted in the death of 23 
employees of the Commission and the more or 
less serious injury of about 40 employees, 
mainly Spanish and negro laborers. The cause 
of the accident was not definitely determined, 
but it was believed to be accidental and not 
due to negligence on the part of those engaged 
in the blasting, as elaborate rules for the stor- 
age, transportation, handling and use of ex- 
plosives had been promulgated by the Commis- 
sion and were efficiently observed. When it is 
realized that practically a million pounds of 
dynamite a month is delivered for blasting 
work in connection with the canal operations, 
ite extent readily can be appreciated. ‘the explo- 
sion threw down a mass of rock estimated at 55, 
000-60,000 cubic yards to lower levels, filling the 
last three cuts which had been made by thie 
steam shovels. During the year 1908 there were 
six accidental explosions of dynamite on the 
cana] work where one or more fatalities oc- 
curred, and in this time one million charges 
were exploded, one-third of which were in holes. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE CANAL ZONE. In the 
government of the Canal Zone there were no 
striking events of importance during the year. 
Satisfactory relations with the Republic of 
Panama, and foreign’ representatives, were 
maintained, and the results of congressional 
legislation affecting the Canal Zone were most 
beneficial. By action of Congress, the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, an act providing for the 
compensation of government employees injured 
in the performance of duty, was extended to the 
Zone. By executive order, the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Law of the government of Panama came 
into effect in the Canal Zone, and trial by jury 
was provided for criminal prosecutions, where 
the penalty by death or life imprisonment might 
be inflicted. At the ports of Ancon and Cris- 
tobal, 412 vessels, aggregating 817,863 tons, 
entered. No duties or customs fees were col- 
lected. On June 30, 1908, there were 1081 
leases in force, covering building lands, build- 
ings, and agricultural lands, from which the 
revenue derived was $17,436.76, and on account 
of distillation, liquor licenses and fees from 
bonding companies qualified to do business in 
the Canal Zone, $44,743.96 were collected. The 
general tax and license receipts was $77,467.47. 
At the close of the year the police force con- 
sisted of 232 men; there were 6075 arrests and 
4731 convictions, 98 of which were felonies. 
Schools were maintained for white children at 
11 places, in which 721 pupils were enrolled, 
and for colored children at 15 places, with an 
enrollment of 2146. At the beginning of the 
fiscal year there was $144,358.09 in the Zone 
treasury, and $283,906.17 were collected during 
the year, and $183,501.95 expended, so that the 
balance on hand at the close of the year was 
$244,762.31. Of the money expended $47,175.03 
were for public works and improvements; $35,- 
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749.47 for the maintenance of public schools; 
$99,673.21 for the postal service, and $904.24 
for contingent and miscellaneous expenses. The 
good record maintained by the Sanitary De- 
partment continued during the year. With an 
average of 43,057 men on the pay roll, the 
death rate per thousand was 18.32 or less than 
that of the previous year. With the white 
force the death rate was 15.34, and for the 
blacks, who averaged 30,999, the death rate was 
19.48, or a decrease of over half that of the 
previous year. This was due, not only to better 
sanitation, but largely to better food. 


PAN ANGLICAN CONFERENCE. See 
ENGLAND, CHURCH OF. 


PAPER. The paper industry in 1908 was 
occupying a very large place in public interest 
on account of its connection with a number of 
important matters. For the manufacture of 
paper large quantities of wood pulp are re- 
quired annually, so that there is involved a 
steady drain on the forests with the result 
that not only was their possible exhaustion 
feared, but the effect on climate, water supply 
and the general welfare of the people in a not 
distant future was pointed out by those inter- 
ested in the policy of conservation. Then the 
demand of the daily press for large quantities 
ot paper had made it possible for manufacturers 
to put prices at what was considered by con- 
sumers an unduly high figure so that pub- 
lishers were at the mercy of manufacturers or 
combinations of manufacturers. In fact this 
Was so important that a committee of the 
House of Representatives, known as the Mann 
Committee, from its chairman, spent a large 
part of the year investigating the paper in- 
dustry, taking much testimony and examining 
plants both in the United States and Canada. 
No report had been issued up to the close of 
the year. Likewise paper figured in the hear- 
ings of the Ways and Means Committee on the 
proposed revision of the tariff, but here also 
no indication of policy was made, though 
naturally the trade was greatly interested and 
concerned. But the main point was that all 
of these matters must be considered in the light 
of many interests and policies as the questions 
were indeed fundamental. The paper industry 
figured in one of the prosecutions under the 
much-diseussed Sherman Anti-Trust Law, and 
the Fibre and Manilla Association, commonly 
called the Parks Pool, from its organizer, was 
duly investigated. After an indictment had 
been found by the Federal grand jury against 
the corporations and firms composing the pool 
for forming a combination in restraint of 
trade, the various members, with the exception 
of Mr. Parks, who was in Europe, pleaded 
guilty, and were fined $2000 each. During the 
year there was a serious strike in the paper 
industry, which was extended sympathetically 
until it embraced a number of corporations. It 
began with the employees of the International 
Paper Co., but soon spread to the Great North- 
ern Paper Co., the St. Croix Paper Co., the 
Cliff Paper Co., the Pettebone-Cataract Paper 
Co., and other works. The strike lasted from 
the beginning of August until almost the middle 
of November, and resulted in a defeat for the 
workers, who returned to work as individuals 
without the recognition of the unions. Trade 
conditions during the year were influenced by 
a number of external causes. Thus the general 
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shortage of water had a serious effect and 
prevented many of the mills running to their 
fullest capacity when business had n to 
pick up. In fact a lack of water was felt 
throughout the year and resulted in a decreased 
output of pulp. While business was slack in 
the early part of the year, yet it improved, and 
with the decreased output caused by a strike, 
stocks of paper were gradually wiped out, and 
even Scandinavian pulp was imported. At the 
end of the year the situation was reported as 
regards pulp not as a question of price, but of 
getting pulp. 

In connection with the conservation of the 
nation’s forests it is worthy of mention that 
the International Paper Company, which owns 
about 900,000 acres of timber lands, decided 
near the end of the year to limit the amount 
of the cutting to the annual growth, and the 
department of forestry, which was in charge of 
Charles F. Griffing, was directed to put into 
effect a practical plan of forestry which would 
have as its object the conserving of the wood 
by using the most economical methods of cutting 
and to carry on all operations so as to minimize 
the danger of fire. 

During the year there appeared an interesting 
review of the paper industry of the world pre- 
ared by Franz Krawany, director of the Paper 

nion of Vienna. In the statistical summary it 
was stated that the total annual production 
of the world amounted to 8,000,000 tons, of 
which 55 per cent. was produced in Europe, 
divided by percentages as follows: Germany, 17 
per cent.; England, 11 per cent.; France, 7 
per cent.; Austria-Hungary, 5 per cent.; 
Russia and Finland, 3% per cent.; Sweden, 3 
per cent.; and Norway, 11% per cent. The re- 
maining 43 per cent. was credited to America, 
and the United States was responsible for 
nearly 40 per cent., and Canada for almost 3 
per cent. As regards consumption, the annual 
average for Europe per capita is 10 kilograms 
(1 kilogram = 2.2 pounds.) England has a per 
capita consumption of 25 kilos, Sweden 24 kilos, 
Germany 19% kilos, Norway 16 kilos, Switzer- 
Jand 15 kilos, Austria and Belgium 11 kilos, 
France 14 kilos, and so on to the less civilized 
countries. Canada stands at the head of the 
list of consumers with 28% kilos, while the 
United States is fourth with 22% kilos. The 
total number of paper machines in the world, 
including board machines, was estimated at 
9109, distributed as below. The average produc- 
tion per machine depends, of course, upon the 
class of paper, the width of machine, and the 
speed at which it is operated. It is shown in 
the accompanying table. 


Average 


Country Number Production 

of Machines per Machine 
Tons 
United States....... 1051 2830 
ANada axicececcedes 394 2670 
Norway. ..csesssecees 32 | 2230 
Finland ........+06. {Number not given| 1760 

separately 

Sweden .....cececes 227 1680 
England ......sccee. 558 1610 
yen Anan 916 1390 
Austria-Hungary ... 282 1380 
Belgium ............ Number not pen 1250 
USSSA. 6556 eee pees separately 1070 
France? sc. sosecs eves 539 1050 
Pally etc es cece Seek 566 460 
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In this discussion the statement was made 
that it the population of the world and the con- 
sumption of paper should increase in the ten 
years after 1908 at the same rate, at the 
end of that time there would be required 1000 
additional machines and that the world’s pro- 
duction will have been increased by 25 per 
cent. Now, the interesting question was, will 
this calculated increase be restricted by a de- 
ficiency of the raw material, especially wood 
pulp? The world’s annual production of me 
chanical wood pulp is roughly 3,500,000 tons; 
that of chemical wood pulp and straw pulp, 3,- 
250,000. Therefore, it is easy to under- 
stand the efforts and experiments that were 
being carried on to find new fibres for use dn 
making paper. in its annual review of the 
world’s paper industry for 1908 The World's 
Paper Trade Review, in a critical discussion of 
the progress made during the year with new 
fibres, after discussing them individually, con- 
cludes: “Notwithstanding the advancing price 
of wood, and the depletion of the world’s for- 
ests, wood pulp on account of its comparatively 
low cost makes a suitable substitute difficult to 
find, especially when such necessary items a8 
planting, cutting, drying, packing, shipping and 
freight are taken into consideration.” Even 
more interesting is a report issued during 1908 
from the U. S. Department of Agriculture on 
“Paper Making Materials and Their Conserva- 
tion,” Circular 41, Bureau of Chemistry, pre 
pared by F. P. Veitch, chief of the leather and 
paper laboratory. According to this report the 
growing demand for paper making materials 
may be supplied by a more conservative use 
of those which have been shown to be well 
suited for the purpose which thus used are 
ample in supply to meet normal requirements 
for many years. Especially larger quantities of 
waste textiles and papers should be used for 
paper making, as some 2,000,000 tons of such 
wastes, worth approximately $30,000,000, could 
be saved in the United States annually. This 
material would make 1,700,000 tons of paper, 
and the amount of wood required annually for 
paper making could be reduced to about 2,- 
000,000 cords. In regard to the large quantities 
of cultivated and wild straws and grasses and 
flax fibre available for use in paper making, 
the report states that economic agricultural 
considerations indicate that tne cultivated 
straws should only be thus used when the woods 
and textile and paper wastes can no longer 
supply the demand or are too costly. Flax 
fibre when it can not be put to more important 
uses is available for paper making and should 
be used. “Finally, when all of these supplies 
are no longer adequate and when economic con- 
ditions are such as to justify such innovation, 
there are suitable quick-growing materials 
which may be produced primarily for paper 
making.” In another government research the 
availability of corn stalks for paper making 
was shown and this will be found di 
under CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL. 


PAPUA, Territory oF. Formerly known 88 
British New Guinea, a colonial possession of 
the Commonwealth of Australia. Including the 
southern and southeastern portion of the island 
of New Guinea, the D’Entrecasteaux and Loult 
iade groups, and other islands, the total area 
is about 90,000 square miles, and the total popt 
lation about 350,000 (600 Europeans). 
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Moresby, the capital, has 1600 inhabitants (100 
Europeans). The existence of a vast mountain 
range, extending through British, German, and 
Dutch New Guinea and containing some of the 
highest peaks outside of the Himalayas and the 
Andes, has been recently established. Gold is 
produced. The Astrolabe copper field covers 
an area of 1000 square miles. The forests con- 
tain ebony, sandalwood, cocoanut and sago 
palms, and yield rattans, rubber and gums. 
‘Tobacco and coffee are produced. Towards the 
end of 1908, J. H. P. Murray, chief judicial 
officer of Papua, was appointed Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, and Stamforth Smith, Administrator. 


PAPYRUS, Discoveries or. See ARCHE- 
OLOGY. 

PARAGUAY. A republic of South America. 
Area, 97,722 square miles; population (1905), 
631,347, a mixed race of Spanish, Indian, and 
negro origin, including 50,000 Indians. The 
number of immigrants in 1906-7 was 1226. The 
principal cities, with their estimated popula- 
tions are: Asuncion, the capital, 60,259 (1905) ; 
Villa Rica, 25,000; Concepcion, 15,000; Carape- 
gua, 13,000; Paraguari, 10,000; Villa del Pillar, 
10,000. 

EpucaTion. The primary schools are under 
the direction of the national board of education. 
In 1907, there were 383 primary schools, with 
698 teachers, and 39,749 pupils—an increase of 
10,000 over the previous year. The government 
maintains five colleges, corresponding to Ameri- 
can high schools, at Asuncion, Villa Rica, Con- 
cepcion, Villa del Pillar and Encarnacion. In 
1907, they had 62 teacners and 615 students. 
The normal training school for teachers had 58 
teachers and 119 students. The national uni- 
versity, founded in 1899 at Asuncion, has facul- 
ties of law and social science, medicine and 
pharmacy; in 1907 there were 52 professors and 
194 students. The national college of agricul- 
ture, with an experimental farm attached, is 
situated a short distance from Asuncion. About 
twenty students are maintained by the govern- 
ment in Europe and the United States. At 
Asuncion there are four large private schools, 
two of them under ecclesiastical direction. 

PRODUCTION, COMMERCE, ETC. The greater 
part of the soil has been alienated by the gov- 
ernment te capitalists, syndicates, and foreign 
‘bondholdera, and is mostly uncultivated. Que- 
bracho logs and extract are the most important 
forest produeta. About 4200 pounds of rubber 
were exported in 1907. Excellent cotton is 
‘grown. The most important products are yerba 
maté (Paraguay tea), the cultivation of which 
is carried on by capitalists and companies, or- 
anges and tobacco. Other products are maize, 
alfalfa, beans, manioc, mandarins, etc. Cat- 
tle rearing is the most important industry, and 
jerked beef and hides are exported. In 1907, 
the imports amounted to $7,861,273, and ex- 
ports, $3,236,108. Both branches of the foreign 
‘commerce show a gain over the preceding year, 
the gain in imports being over $1,500,000, and 
in exports over 8500,000. About half the value 
of the imports is from Great Britain, consisting 
ehiefly of cotton goods, groceries, provisions, 
spirits, drugs and hardware. Germany ranks 
second on the impert list, furnishing rice, gro- 
ceries, hardware, machetes, guns and ammuni- 
tion, stationery, ete. France supplies wines and 
from Italy are very much of the same nature 
spirits, sugar, perfumery, etc. The imports 
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as from France. From the United States a 
small amount of agricultural machinery, ma- 
chetes, axes, kerosene oil and leather is im- 
ported. The principal countries of export are 
Argentina, $1,850,610; Germany, $566,700; Bel- 
gium, $268,650; and Uruguay, $475,624. In 
1908, both imports and exports fell off, and 
while there were but few business failures, 
most of the large concerns were obliged to ask 
for extensions of credit. Money was scarce and 
exchange was quoted in September, 1908, at 
1400 per cent. There are about 674 commercial 
houses in Asuncion, nearly all in the hands of 
Germans, French, Italians and Spaniards. Of 
British houses there are only two. In the coun- 
try districts. there are 1728 firms of various 
nationalities. The government promotes native 
industries and immigration. An Italian colony 
has been established near Asuncion, and the in- 
troduction of Asiatic coolie labor on the rice, 
sugar and tobacco fields was being considered. 
The length of railway in 1908 was 154 miles; 
of telegraph lines in 1907, 1966 miles. < 
FINANCES, ETC. The budget of 1908 estimated 
the revenue at 2,567,000 gold pesos and 6,080,- 
000 paper pesos, and the expenditure at 389,- 
037 gold and 30,008,806 paper pesos (1 gold 
so = $1,034). The public debt consists of the 
ritish debt, which stood on Dec. 31, 1907, at 
4,139,449 gold pesos; the Argentine debt, 12,- 
435,500 dollars in 1904; the Brazilian debt, 
9,876,500 dollars in 1904; and paper money, 
35,000,000 pesos in 1908. ‘ 
Army. The army, which is a sort of internal 
police force, is recruited by voluntary enlistment 
and consists of 1161 officers and men of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery. General Benigno Ferreira 
assumed office in December, 1906. In July, 1908, 
he was displaced by Dr. Emiliano G. Naveiro. 
History. In his message to the National 
Congress of April, 1908, President Benigno 
Ferreira stated that the foreign relations of the 
country were satisfactory. The government par- 
ticipated in a number of international confer- 
ences. Extradition treaties were negotiated 
with several European governments. The arbi- 
tration treaty with Peru was submitted for the 
approval of the Congress. With Brazil and 
Spain arbitration treaties were under considera- 
tion. The boundary question with Bolivia was 
on the point of adjustment through the good 
offices of the Argentine government. Internal 
conditions were also a cause for congratulation. 
Both customs and internal revenue receipts 
showed an increase over the lpseras year. 
Agricultural prospects were good, and although 
there was a decline in the price of hides 
and the lumber industry underwent a temporary 
cessation, yet financial interests did not suffer. 
On July 2 a revolution broke out in Asuncion. 
For two consecutive days the _ revolutionists 
bombarded the government troops in the build- 
ings in which they had taken up positions. The 
number of killed in the streets of Asuncion was 
estimated at 400 or 500, the wounded numbering 
as many. On July 4, the revolutionists were 
triumphant, and President Ferreira resigned. 
He was succeeded by Vice-President Dr. Emiliano 
G. Naveiro. The former President and his min- 
isters took refuge in the foreign legations. The 
diplomatic corps appealed to the revolutionists 
to spare the lives of these officials, and their 
appeal was granted. By the middle of July the 
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new government was generally recognized. 

It was reported that tne e yenne government 
had aided the government forces against the 
revolutionists, while the Brazilian government 
sympathized with the latter. During the fight- 
, ing Argentine gunboats sailed up the river to 
the capital, ostensibly to protect the foreign 
legations. 

PARSONS, Frank. An American educator 
and author, died on September 26, 1908. He was 
born at Mount Holly, N. J., on November 14, 
1854, graduated in mathematics and engineer- 
ing at Cornell in 1873, and after being em- 
ployed as an engineer, studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar in Boston and practised law 
there. In 1892 he was appointed lecturer on 
law at Boston University, and he was profes- 
sor of history and political science at Kansas 
Agricultural College in 1897-1900. He had also 
served as professor of political science and dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts in Ruskin Uni- 
versity, Missouri, and as director of the Bureau 
of Economic Research, Washington. Professor 
Parsons made a special study of railroad owner- 
ship and operation, both in Europe and this 
country, and in 1901-02 was called as a wit- 
ness before the United States Industrial Com- 
mission on the public ownership of railroads, 
telegraphs, and telephones. His publications in- 
clude Our Country’s Need (1894); The Drift of 
Our Time (1898); The City for the People 
(1900); Direct Legislation (1900); The Bond- 
age of the Cittes (1900); The Story of New 
Zealand (1904); The Heart of the Railroad 
Problem (1906); The Railways, the Trusts, and 
the People (1906), and History of Railway Dis- 
crimination in the United States (1906). 

PASTOR, ANToNIo. An American theatri- 
cal manager, died on August 26, 1908. He was 
born in New York City, about May, 1835, and 
made his first public appearance at the age of 
6, singing at a temperance revival meeting. In 
1843 he was featured ag a “child prodigy” at 
Pp. T. Barnum’s Museum. After several years 
spent with various travelling circuses and min- 
strel shows, he appeared as a singer at the 
Bowery Music Hall, New York, in 1859. He 
was manager of a concert hall in the same city, 
from 1861 to 1865. He opened a variety theatre 
on the Bowery in 1865, and managed it suc- 
cessfully until 18/5, when he established one on 
Broadway. In 1881 he opened Tony Pastor’s 
Theatre, in Tammany Hall, East Fourteenth 
Street. 
the time of his death. Pastor was the originator 
of modern vaudeville. Many of this country’s most 
successful comedians and variety actors made 
their first appearance under his management. 

PATENTS. See UNITED STATES, paragraph 
Patents, and under GREAT BRITAIN, New Pal- 
ent Law. 

PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES. Those organiza- 
tions have as their object the preservation 
of the records of important events in history, 
and especially of the wars in which the United 
States has participated, the encouragement of 
love of country, the saving and restoration of 
historical sites and objects, the celebration 
of anniversaries of historic events, and the fos- 
tering of fraternal feeling and intercourse 
among veterans. 

Of these societies the most important are 
the following : The Society of the Cincinnati, 
founded in 1783, membership in 1908, 842, Presi- 
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dent-General, Hon. Winslow Warren; Sons of 
the Revolution, founded in 1876, membership in 
1908, 7560, General-President, John Leo Car- 
roll; Sons of the American Revolution, found- 
ed in 1889, membership in 1908 about 11,000, 
President-General, Henry Stockbridge; Grand 
Army of the Republic, founded in 1866, member- 
ship in 1908, 225,157, Commander-in-chief, 
Henry M. Nevins; Sons of Veverans, founded in 
1879, membership in 1908 about 50,000, Con- 
mander-in-Chief, Edgar Allen, Jr.; United Vet- 
eran Legion, founded in 1884, membership in 
1908, about 20,000; General Society of May- 
flower Descendants, founded in 1894, Governor- 
General, Samuel B. Capen; Huguenot Society 
of America, founded in 1883, President, Col. Wil- 
liam Jay; Society of Colonial Wars founded in 
1892, Governor-General, Arthur J. C. Sowdon; 
Order of Founders and Patriots of Amer- 
ica, founded in 1896, Governor-General, Col. R. 
S. Woodruff. 

The most important women’s patriotic s0- 
cieties are: Colonial Dames of America, found- 
ed in 1890, President, Mrs. Edward King; 
Daughters of the American Revolution, founded 
in 1890, membership, 55,780 in 1908, President- 
General, Mrs. Donald McLean; Daughters of the 
Revolution, founded in 1891, President-General, 
Mrs. Frank E. Fitz; Dames of the Revolution, 
founded in 1896, President, Mrs. Montgomery 
Schuyler. 

There are several patriotic societies of Span- 
ish War veterans and of veterans of the Con- 
federate army and their descendants. 

The forty-second annual encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic was held at To- 
ledo, Ohio. The following officers were elected: 
Henry M. Nevius of Red Bank, Commander-in- 
Chief; J. Kent Hamilton, Senior Vice-Command- 
er-in-Chief; Charles C. Royce, Chico, California, 
Junior Vice-Commander-in-Chief; Frank O. Cole, 
Adjutant-General; B. R. Stowits, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Quartermaster-General. The headquarters of the 
Grand Army are established at Red Bank, N. J. 

The Sons of the Revolution have established 
headquarters for the New York State Society 
at Fraunces Tavern in New York City, 
which is under their supervision, and un- 
der their direction has been reconstructed and 
made a patriotic memorial. The Tavern was vis- 
ited by many people during the year. The 
Long Room and Museum are objects of special 
interest, and arrangements have been made 80 
that these rooms are practically open to the 
public at all times during the year. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution 
are constructing a Memorial Continental Hall 
in Washington, which was nearing completion 
at the end of 1908. This Hall is to cost $500,- 
000, and is intended to be a memorial to Rev- 
olutionary heroes and heroines, and a place for 
meeting for the transaction of business in the 
present day. The Society during the year dedi- 
cated an arch to the memory of Revolutionary 
soldiers and pioneers at Johnstown, N. Y. Fort 
Masack in I]linois is to be preserved by the 
Society as a park, and a fine monument has 
been erected to George Rogers Clark by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution of IIli- 
nois. A suitable memorial was placed at Allen- 
town, Pa., in memory of Jacob Mickley and 
others. The Society of Colonial Wars dedicated 
a monument to the memory of Lord Calvert im 
Baltimore during the year. 
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PAULSEN, Frieprico. A German philoso- 
pher of the Neo-Kantian school, died on Aug. 
14, 1908. He was born in Langenhorn, on July 
16, 1846, and was educated at Erlangen and at 
where he was appointed docent in 
1875, and in 1896, professor of philosophy and 

agogy, a chair he held at the time of his 
death. Dr. Paulsen was one of the most popular 
lecturers in Germany. He published an important 
genetic study of the Kantian system, Versuch 
einer Entwicklungsgeschicte der Kantischen 
Erkenntnisstheorie (1875), with a supplemental 
work, Immanuel Kant (1898: English trans- 
lation by J. E. Creighton and A. Lefevre, 1902) ; 
also: Kant der Philosoph des Protestantis- 
mus (1899); Schopenhauer, Hamlet und Me- 
phistopheles (1900); and Ethik (1889, partial 
English version, 1899) which has a valuable 
historical sketch, and treats from a _ practical 
viewpoint the morality of every day life and 
politics. On educational topics he wrote Ge- 
schichte des gelehrten Unterrichts auf den deuts- 
chen Schulen und Universitdten (1885), and 
Hohre Schulen und Universttdtostudium im 20. 
Jahrhundert (1901). 


PAVEMENTS AND ROADS. The general 
status of pavements continued in 1908 largely as in 
Lne years preceding. Sheet asphalt, wood blocks 
treated with a preservative and brick were 
the leading paving materials where smoothness, 
cleanliness and a minimum of noise are sought. 
The best stone blocks are more durable than 
the three materials named, particularly where 
the traffic is heavy, but stone pavements are 
rougher, noisier and less easily cleaned than 
asphalt, wood or brick and are also expensive 
in first cost. Concrete blocks were used in a 
number of cities in 1908, with considerable 
promise of success. They can be readily made 
in any desired size and can be given a smoother 
surface than is possible with split stone blocks. 
Bituminous macadam continued to gain in favor 
and use for city streets of moderate traffic, 
and with the dust and destruction which the 
automobile was causing on country roads, bitu- 
minous macadam was finding a place there as 
well. Urdinary macadam, while not always 
classed as a pavement, made up a large per- 
centage of the surface of improved streets in 
many large cities and was the principal material 
used in the smaller cities and towns in America, 
and also in many European countries. The rela- 
tive areas of stone, wood, asphalt and macadam 
pavements in Paris and New York City on Jan. 
1, 1908, as given in a paper by Mr. Lewis, men- 
tioned below, was as follows: 


Paris New York 
StONO: one vicveens 6,726,000 sq. yds. 8,380,000 sq. yds. 
Wood ......eees 464,900 287,800 
Asphalt 200 13,901,590 
Macadam ....... 1,399,500 9,684,500 
Totals ........ 11,085,700 sq. yds. | 32,254,600 sq. yds. 


Asphalt was introduced into Paris as long 
ago as 1855, and wood did not get a good foot- 
ing until 1881 (owing to the failure of earlier 
wood pavement, due to improper material or 
construction), yet, wood is far more extensively 
used in Paris than is asphalt. The asphalt 
there, however, is made from a natural con- 
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dition of asphalt and limestone. Such pave- 
ment is known as rock asphalt, and is harder 
and slippier than the asphalt pavements of 
American cities, to form which a relatively 
pure asphalt is mixed, hot, with powdered lime- 
stone and other materials, in proportions shown 
by long general experience and also by local 
tests to give the best results. The wood blocks 
used in Paris are of soft pine, treated with 
creosote in a large plant owned by the city. 

Roaps. State aid in highway construction 
and maintenance is gradually spreading through 
the Uniteu States. The aid includes actual con- 
struction and repair by the several States, the 
counties and towns concerned paying a portion 
of the cost; and advice and other assistance 
by State officials is also rendered. In New 
York State the expenditure of $50,000,000 is 
being distributed over a period of ten years, 
State bonds being issued from year to year. The 
sum named will be largely increased by the 
amounts contributed locally. Highway construc- 
tion and maintenance procedure in New York 
State was revolutionized in many particulars, 
extended in others and systematized throughout 
by the Legislature of 1908 (Laws, 1908, Chap. 
330). Enactments of the past 110 years were 
consolidated and revised. The time-honored and 
much-abused labor system (taxpayers “working 
out” their highways taxes under the direction 
of “district” superintendents) was abolished, as 
of Jan. 1, 1909, and the money system set up 
in its place. Hereafter town superintendents 
will be responsible for all local roads. Certain 
country roads, improved at the joint expense 
of the town (15 per cent.), the county (35 per 
cent.), and the State (50 per cent.), and all State 
roads (whole cost of improvement met by the 
State) will be in charge of a State High- 
way Commission of three members, one of 
whom must be a _ civil engineer. County 
superintendents to have general charge of all 
bridges and highways, are to be appointed 
by county boards of supervisors, or, on failure 
so to do, the State Highway Commission must 
appoint district superintendents instead, form- 
ing one or more counties into a district with 
a maximum of 5000 miles of roads. The State 
bond issue already mentioned was to be divid- 
ed hereafter between State and county roads, 
not over half of the appropriation of any one 
year to go for State roads. The statute named 
specified 37 routes for roads to be built wholly 
at State expense and to form a network of 
main or through highways over the whole State. 
The county roads improved under this act were 
to be so chosen as “to constitute a properly de- 
veloped system of improved market roads with- 
in the county.” The initiative for such road 
improvements lies with the county authorities. 
County supervisors may construct or improve 
highways located in one or more towns and 
divide the expense between the towns, or the 
towns and the county, as the supervisors see 
fit. Once improved, the maintenance and repair 
of both State and county roads is to be under 
the control of the State Highway Commission. 
Towns must contribute $50 per year per mile 
of improved State and county roads wituin their 
limits towards the repair of such roads. 

The subject of road construction and maipr- 
tenance, with particular regard to securing 
roads that will resist the wear and tear of auto- 
mobiles and that will not give rise to intoler- 
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able dust, occupied a large part of the time of 
the (first) International Roads Conference, held 
at Paris, France, in Oct., 1908. A summary 
report on this conference, including observa- 
tions made in various foreign cities, has been 
published by Mr. Nelson P. Lewis, Chief En- 
gineer by the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment, New York City. Some form of bitu- 
minous macadam construction, Mr. Lewis con- 
cluded to be the consensus of opinion, should 
be employed for roads, thus giving cohesion 
and resistance to the road bed and preventing 
the formation of dust. Sprinkling with oil or 
tar is too expensive and temporary to give 
satisfaction. See INTERNATIONAL HIGHWAY CON- 
GRESS. 


PEABODY MUSEUM OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. Peabody Museum of Ameri- 
can Archeology and Ethnology was founded in 
1866, when George Peabody gave $150,000 for 
that purpose and for a professorship in Har- 
vard University, which has become the anthro- 
pological section of the University Museum. The 
South American Expedition is the most exten- 
sive expedition undertaken by the Museum. 
From its headquarters at Arequipa, Peru, expe- 
ditions are made with the object of gathering 
ethnological ana other scientific collections. Ex- 
plorations have been in progress under the di- 
rection of the Committee of Central American 
Research at the ruined cities of Central Amer- 
ica. In 1908 an expedition explored the prehis- 
toric cemetery near Madisonville, Ohio. The 
researches in relation to the antiquity of man in 
the Delaware River were continued during the 
year. A quarto memoir, vol. 4 (No. 2) with 
many plates covering explorations in Central 
America, has been published. The curator of 
the Museum and Peabody professor is Frederic 
W. Putnam. The secretary is Frances H. Mead. 


PELLAGRA. This disease, caused by eating 
fermenting or decomposing corn, became a vital 
question in the South during 1908. North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama 
were the States principally concerned. Prior to 
1907 pellagra was not thought to exist in the 
United States. A fatal epidemic occurred in 
that year at the asylum for the colored insane 
at Mt. Vernon, Ala., and served to arouse the 
attention of physicians in this section of the 
country. The disease occurs both in an acute 
and chronic form, and is very fatal. The 
essential element in the production of pel- 
lagra is believed to be the result of the growth 
of certain fungi, constituting the “smut” of 
corn. This does not develop in maize allowed 
to ripen on the cob before being gathered, but 
in that which is plucked before maturity, and 
allowed to ferment or decompose. In European 
countries and in Egypt, the disease has long 
been prevalent. Rumania was said to have 50,- 
000 cases of the disorder, and Italy 100,000, but 
the disease is not in these countries of such a 
virulent type as that reported in the United 
States. 


PENANG. See Srrarrs SETTLEMENTS. 


PENNSYLVANIA. One of the Middle Atlan- 
tic States of the United States. Its area is 
45,126 square miles. Its population in 1908, 
according to Federal estimate, was 7,137,315. 

MINERAL REsouRCES. The value of the min- 
eral products of Pennsylvania far surpasses 
that of any other State. According to the fig- 
ures given by the United States Geological Sur- 
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vey the value of these products in 1907 was 
$657,783,345, as compared with $657,413,780 in 
1906. This is more than three times the value 
of the product of any other State. Pennsylvania 
produces practically 50 per cent. of the coal 
mined in the United States. In both anthracite 
and bituminous production, Pennsylvania in 
1907 exceeded any previous record in the his- 
tory of the State. The total production was 
235,747,439 short tons, with a spot value of 
$319,248,082. Of this, anthracite composed 76,- 
432,421 long tons and bituminous 150,143,177 
short tons. In 1906 the output of anthracite 
was 63,645,010 tons, and of bituminous, 129,- 
293,206 tons. The marked increase in beth 
anthracite and bituminous coal in 1907 was 
due to the fact that the production of both 
was somewhat restricted in 1906 by the sus- 
pension of mining operations on April 1 of that 
year, pending the adjustment of the wage scale. 
The abnormally large increase in the production 
of anthracite in 1907 makes up for the deple- 
tion of stock caused by this suspension and rep- 
resents a little more than half the normal in- 
crease in the production of 1905. The total 
number of men employed in the coal mines of 
Pennsylvania in 1907 was 330,529, of whom 16/,- 
234 were employed in the anthracite mines and 
163,295 in the bituminous mines. There were 
in 1907, 708 men killed in the anthracite mines 
and 806 in the bituminous mines. The bitumi- 
nous coal production has shown a rapid growth 
as compared with that of anthracite during re- 
cent years. Pennsylvania far outranks the 
other States in the manufacture of coke. In 1907 
it produced more than 65 per cent. of the total 
coke output of the United States. There were 
produced 26,513,214 short tons, as compared 
with 23,060,511 short tons in 1906. About half 
this quantity is manufactured in the Connells- 
ville region. The total value of the product in 
1907 was $67,638,024, as compared with a value 
of $54,184,531 in 1906. In the production of pig 
iron Pennsylvania is also prominent. The pro- 
duction for 1907 remained practically the same 
as that of 1906, the respective figures being 
11,348,549 and 11,247,869 tons. Pennsylvania 
is first among the States in the production of 
natural gas. In 1907 the product was valued 
at $18,844,156, as compared with a value of $18, 
558,245 for the product of 1906. The produc- 
tion of petroleum has shown a steady decrease 
since 1896. There were produced in 1907 9,999,- 
306 barrels, as compared with 10,256,893 barrels 
in 1906. Pennsylvania now ranks sixth among 
the States in the production of petroleum, while 
in 1906 it ranked fifth. Pennsylvania is first 
among the States in the production of Portland 
cement. A marked increase was shown in 1907 
over the product of 1906. In the former year, 
20,393,565 barrels, valued at $19,698,206, were 
produced, as compared with 18,645,015, valued 
at $18,598,439 in 1906. Three counties of Penn- 
sylvania produced over 60 per cent. of the entire 
slate production of the country. ‘ihere was 
quarried in 1907 slate to the value of $3,855,640, 
as compared with a value of $3,522,149 for the 
output of 1906. The stone produced in the 
State in 1907 was valued at $9,132,372, as com- 
pared with a value of $8,804,776 in 1906. Stone 
is produced to a greater amount in Pennsylvania 
than in any other State. Other important min- 
eral products of the State are, in order of their 
value in 1907: coal products, $20,291,621; sand 
and gravel, lime, iron ores, clay, natural ce 
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ment, glass-sand, mineral waters, metallic paint, 
feldspar, ochre, sand-lime brick and umber; 
and unclassified are aluminum, bromine, abrasive 
materials, quartz, salt, and tale. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Anthracite Coal 
Statistics estimated that the shipments of an- 
thracite for 1908 were 64,237,076 long tons, 
against 67,109,393 long tons in 1907. Assum- 
ing that the quantity of coal sold to local trade 
and used at the mines decreased in the same 
proportion, the total production in 1908 amount- 
ed to approximately 73,000,200 long tons, as 
against 76,432,421 long tons in 1907. See Coat. 

AGRICULTURE AND STOCK Raisine. The acre- 
age, production and value of the principal farm 
crops in 1908, according to the figures of the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture, were as 
follows: corn, 57,275,000 bushels, valued at $41,- 
811,000, from 1,450,000 acres; winter wheat, 
28,415,000 bushels, valued at $29,121,000 from 
1,590,000 acres; oats, 27,382,000 bushels, valued 
at $15,060,000 from 1,003,000 acres; barley, 
234,000 bushels, valued at $147,000 from 9000 
acres; rye, 5,660,000 bushels, valued at $4,358,- 
000 from 343,000 acres; buckwheat, 4,992,000 
bushels, valued at $3,744,000 from 260,000 acres; 
potatoes, 19,944,000 bushels, valued at $15,955,- 
000, from 277,000 acres; hay, 4,677,000 tons, 
valued at $56,124,000 from 3,118,000 acres; to- 
bacco, 39,008,000 pounds, valued at $4,095,840, 
from 29,440 acres. The State ranks second in 
the production of rye and fourth in the produc- 
tion of oats. In the production of buckwheat 
it ranks second, being surpassed only by New 
York. The corn crop of 1908 showed a decided 
increase over that of 1907, which was 45,922,000 
bushels. The wheat crop showed a slight de- 
crease, the figures for 1907 being 30,090,000 
bushels. Oats, too, was a slightly decreased 
product, the figures for 1907 being 29,687,000 
bushels. Hay showed a considerably increased 
production in 1908 over the crop of 1907, which 
was 4,568,000 tons. The tobacco crop was slight- 
ly smaller than that of 1907, which was 40,320,- 
000 pounds. The number of farm animals on 
Jan. 1, 1909, was estimated to be as follows: 
horses, 619,000; mules, 43,000; datry cows, 
1,152,000; other cattle, 965,000; sheep, 1,135,- 
000; swine, 990,000. The wool clip in 1908 was 
estimated at 5,700,000. 

MANUFACTURES. The census of 1905, covering 
industries carried on in factories, reported 
$1,995,837,000 capital, 763,282 wage-earners, and 
$1,955,551,000 in value of products, these three 
items having increased, 1900 to 1905, respec- 
tively, 37.7, 15, and 18.5 per cent. The State 
easily ranks second in every item, being ex- 
ceeded by New York alone. Of the wage-earners, 
134,344 were women and 34,451 were children 
under 16. The value of products of leading 
industries in 1905, and, in parentheses, the per 
cent. of increase in value over 1900, were as 
follows: Steel works and rolling mills, $363,773,- 
000 (9.3); foundry and machine shop products, 
$119,651,000 (8.5); blast furnaces, $107,455,000 
(5.8); leather, $69,428,000 (24.8); railway re- 
pair shops, $61,021,000 (41.7); petroleum refin- 
ing, $47,459,000 (35.7) ; silk and silk goods, 339,- 
333,000 (26.6); cigars and cigarettes, $39,079,- 
000 (24.1); flour and grist mill products, $38,- 
518,700; (30.3); sugar and molasses refining, 
$37,182,000 (2.8); worsted goods, $35,683,000 
(61.4) ; malt liquors, $34,863,800 (16.3) ; lumber 
and timber products, $31,642,000 (9.7 per cent. 
decrease) ; hosiery and knit goods, $30,753,000 
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(40.5); mewspaper and periodical publishing, 
$30,294,000 (36.5); coke, $28,924,000 (22.9) ; 
glass, $27,671,000 (25.7) ; carpets and rugs, $27,- 
120,000 (17.3); electrical machinery and appa- 
ratus, $26,257,000 (37.4) ; wholesale slaughtering 
and meat packing, $24,411,000 (36.9); cotton 
goods, $24,137,000 (3.1); structural ironwork, 
$23,705,000 (60); men’s clothing, $22,662,000 
(slight decrease); planing mill products, $21,- 
928,700 (31). Other industries, with a value 
of products exceeding $10,000,000 in 1905, were 
in the order of their rank: Steam railroad cars, 
tin and terne plate, woolen goods, book and job 
printing, chemicals, paper and wood pulp, wom- 
en’s clothing, boots and shoes, lime and cement, 
furniture, cheese, butter and condensed milk, il- 
luminating gas, pottery and terra cotta, oil and 
confectionery. The combined iron and steel grou 
of industries showed products valued at $692,- 
200,000, or 35.4 per cent. of the State’s total 
value of products. The value of output of iron 
and steel works and rolling mills was 54 per 
cent. of the geet be total. Pennsylvania also 
ranks first in leather, petroleum refining, car- 
ts and rugs, coke, glass, and oil; and second 
in cotton small wares, hosiery and knit goods, 
silk and silk goods, worsted goods, cigars and 
cigarettes, planing mill products, clothing, elec- 
trical machinery and apparatus, and chemicals. 
the value of products credited to leading centres 
was as follows: Philadelphia, $591,388,000; 
Pittsburg, $165,428,800; Reading, $30,848,000; 
New Castle, $29,433,000; Johnstown, $28,891,800 ; 
McKeesport, $23,054,000; Scranton, $20,453,000 ; 
Erie, $19,911,000, and Harrisburg, $17,146,000. 

EpucaTion. The whole number otf pupils of 
school age in the State, June 1, 1908, was 1,231,- 
200; the average number of pupils in daily 
attendance, 951,670; the number of male teach- 
ers was 7488, and female, 26,525, making a total 
of 34,013 teachers in the State. The sum paid 
out for teachers’ wages during 1908 was $17,600,- 
$42.93. The total expenditure for schools for 
the year was $34,070,916.94. There were in the 
State 2580 school districts and 33,171 schools. 
The estimated value of the school property of 
the State, June 1, 1908, was $90,316,211.51. 
The average salary of male teachers per month 
was $61.23, and the average salary of female 
teachers was $46.85; the average length of the 
school term in months was 8.44. During the 
year the number of pupils increased 5872, the 
number of schools, 579; the number of districts, 
6, and the amount paid in teachers’ wages, $1,803,- 
388.90. The number of pupils in attendance in 
the schools of Philadelphia at the end of the 
year 1908 was 172,140; the average attendance 
was 147,876. There were 4310 schools in the 
city with 363 male and 3947 female teachers. 
The average salary of the male teachers per 
month was $164.90, and of female teachers, 
$77.90. The total expenditure for schools in 
the city during the school year was $6,524,598.07 
and the estimated value of school property was 
$17,279,296. 

FINANCE. The report of the treasurer for the 
fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1908, shows that 
there was a balance in the general fund on 
Dec. 1, 1907 of $10,486,410. The receipts from 
all sources for the year ending Nov. 30, 1908 
were $25,670,540, and the payments for the gen- 
eral fund for the same period were $29,158,878, 
leaving a balance in the general fund on Dec. 
1, 1908 of $6,998,073, which, with the balance 
in the sinking fund, made the total amount in the 
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treasury at that date $9,540,604. The chief 
sources of revenue for the year were, tax on 
capital stock, $8,684,164; tax on corporate 
gross receipts, $1,496,863; tax on premiums, 
$1,339,346; tax on corporate loans, $1,824,200; 
tax on personal property, $4,209,361. The chief 
expenditures were, for hospitals and asylums 
for the insane, $2,213,737; for charitable insti- 
tutions, $2,778,289; common schools, $6,883,128; 
for the construction of highways, $3,194,992. 
The State debt on Nov. 30, 1908 was $2,689,617 
and the sinking fund assets were $2,642,531, 
leaving a net State debt on that date of $47,085. 
The estimated income from the general fund for 
the fiscai year ending Nov. 30, 1909, is $26,- 
700,000. 

PoLITICSs AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
session of the State Legislature in 1908 and no 
general election for State officers. Several im- 
portant court proceedings affecting the State 
were instituted during the year. On June 5, pro- 
ceedings were begun to test the constitutionality 
of the Commodity clause of the Hepburn Act, 
which provides that all railroads must sever 
their connection with all other business except that 
of common carrier. Bills in equity were filed 
against six railroads, the Philadelphia and 
Reading, the Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern, the Delaware and Hudson, the Pennsylvania, 
the Erie and the Lehigh Valley, all of which 
are engaged in transporting anthracite coal in 
interstate commerce. The Hepburn Act became 
operative on May I, and Attorney-General Bona- 
parte, who brought the suits, asserted that these 
roads had owned and operated mines contrary 
to the law since that date, and that the products 
of the mines were carried into other States by 
the defendant companies. On Aug. 5, Judge 
Blair of the State Supreme Court decided that the 
pure food law, passed in 1907, is unconstitution- 
al in that it violates Sec. 6, Article III. of the 
State Constitution, which forbids amendments 
to law by title only. The effect of the decision 
was to cause prosecution under laws previously 
enacted. 

Trial of the persons accused of defrauding 
the State of large sums of money in the fur- 
nishing of the new State Capitol at Harrisburg 
began on Jan. 27, at Harrisburg. The defen- 
dants were John H. Sanderson, who had the 
contract for “trimming,” Dr. William P. Sny- 
der, former auditor general of the State, W. L. 
Mathues, former State Treasurer, and James 
Shumaker, former Superintendent of Public 
Grounds and Buildings. The case tried involved 
tables, chairs, sofas and _ clothes-trees fur- 
nished by Sanderson, on which fraud of $19,000 
was alleged in a bill of $50,000. Ten other de- 
fendants were under indictment in 38 cases. Af- 
ter a trial lasting until March 13, the defendants 
were all found guilty. The former State officials 
were convicted for conspiracy. A second trial 
began at Harrisburg on May 11. In this the 
defendants were Joseph M. Huston, the architect 
of the building, the defendants mentioned above, 
and H. Burd Cassell, contractor for metallic fur- 
niture. The case involved the metal! furniture 
in a single room, in which it was alleged that 
there was a fraudulent overcharge of $5090.10 in 
a total bill of $17,789.70. On June 12, Judge 
Kunkel directed the acquittal of Snyder, Mathues 
and Shumaker, and on June 13 the jury acquitted 
the other defendants. On Dec. 18, Sanderson, 
Snyder, Mathues and Shumaker were sentenced 
on their conviction on the first trial to 
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two years separate and solitary confinement, 
$500 fine each, and the payment of the cost of 
prosecution. The execution of the sentence was 
stayed, pending the outcome of an appeal to the 
Supreme Court from Judge Kunkel’s refusal 
to grant a new trial. Mathues died several 
weeks after the sentence had been pronounced. 
The acceptance of the portfolio of State by 
Senator Philander C. Knox wilt leave a vacancy 
after Mar. 4 in the Senate from Pennsylvania. 
A successor to Senator Penrose is also to be 
chosen in 1909. 

PHILADELPHIA. An election for city solicitor, 
city magistrates and other city officers was held 
on Feb. 18. The chief struggle was between the 
“reform” element, and the regular organization. 
The result was a decisive victory for the organi- 
zation. The Republicans were successful in every 
district in the city, save one, where a “reform” 
councilman was elected. Among the defeated 
candidates for the council was Owen Wister, the 
writer. The new city subway was opened for 
traffic on Aug. 4. In October the city cele- 
brated with festivals and pageants the 225th 
anniversary of its founding. A new opera house 
for grand opera was opened during the year. The 
Bureau of Municipal Research, with tne consent of 
the Mayor, signified its intention in November, to 
make an investigation into the city departments. 
The departmental budget for 1909 aggregated 
about $27,000,000. The city council on Mar. 22 
passed ordinances providing expenditures for port 
improvements for the city of $1,500,000. In the 
election of Nov. 3, there were cast in the city 
184,469 votes for Taft, and 73,779 for Bryan. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS. The Repubii- 
can State Convention for the selection of dele- 
gates to the National Convention met at Harris- 
burg on April 29. Resolutions were adopted 
instructing the delegates chosen to vote for Sena- 
tor Philander C. Knox for President, as long 
as he should be a candidate. The Democratic 
State Convention on May 20 refused to instruct 
delegates tovote for W.J.Bryan largely through the 
efforts of Col. J. M. Guffey, State Chairman. 
For the action of the National Convention in 
unseating the delegates opposed to Mr. Bryan, 
see PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. In the election of 
Nov. 3, the State was carried for Taft by a 
Republican plurality of about 296,000. The de- 
tailed vote for the national ticket was as fol- 
lows: ‘T'aft, 745,779; Bryan, 448,785; Chafin, 
36,694; Debs, 33,913; Hisgen, 1057; Gilhaus, 
1222. 

OTHER STATE EveENtTs. During the greater 
part of the year the city of Chester suffered 
from a street railway strike. There was much 
mob violence and many persons were injured. 
For an exhaustive account of these troubles, see 
STRIKES. On Jan. 13, in the burning of the 
Rhoades Opera House at Boyertown, over 100 per- 
sons were killed, either by being burned, or by 
suffocation. The fire was caused by the explosion 
of a moving picture machine, which was being 
used at an entertainment. The Allegheny Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburg was obliged to close 
its doors on May 18, owing to defalcation by the 
cashier, W. M. Montgomery, amounting to 
over $2,000,000. There was $550,000 of State 
funds on deposit in the bank. At his trial for 
theft Montgomery pleaded guilty. The Wabash 
Railroad, after spending $30,000,000 for terminal 
facilities and other improvements, decided in June 
to abandon its attempt to operate its lines to 
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Pittsburg. In the week beginning Sept. 28, 
Pittsburg celebrated the 150th anniversary since 
tue capture of Fort Duquesne from the French 
and the establishment of Fort Pitt in its stead. 
There was an elaborate programme, with civic 
parades and pageants. 

The year was notable for an unusual number 
of fatal coal mine disasters. On May 12, seven 
miners were killed and several others injured 
in an explosion in the Mount Lookout Colliery 
of the Temple Coal and Iron Co., at Wilkes- 
Barre. Six miners were burned on June 19, in 
an explosion, followed by fire in the Ellsworth 
mine of the Pittsburg Coal Co., at Monongahela 
City. An explosion in the Williamstown col- 
liery of the Susquehanna Coal Co., at Potts- 
ville, on July 15, resulted in the death of seven 
miners. The most serious disaster of the year 
occurred at the mine of the Pittsburg and Buf- 
falo Coal Co., at Marianna, on Nov. 28. An ex- 
plosion from some unknown cause resulted in 
the death of every person in two pits of the 
mine. The number killed was about 200. The 
mine was considered one of the model coal mines 
of the world, and it had been inspected just 
before the explosion occurred. Floods caused 
great damage at Pittsburg and other places in 
the State in the early part of tne year. 

Evidences of a systematic and long continued 
corruption in the State Council of Pittsburg 
resulted, on Dec. 23, in the arrest of seven 
Councilmen and two bankers. Among other 
charges against the councilmen was that they 
had influenced the deposit of State money in 
banks for considerations paid to them. 

STATE OFFICERS. Governor, E. S. Stuart; 
Lieutenant-Governor, R. S. Murphy; Secretary 
of the Commonwealth, Robert R. McAfee; Treas- 
urer, J. O. Sheatz; Auditor-General, R. K. 
Young; Adjutant-General, Thos. J. Stewart; At- 
torney-General, M. Hampton Todd; Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, N. C. Schaeffer; In- 
surance Commissioner, David Martin; Secretary 
of Agriculture, N. B. Critchfield—all Republi- 
cans, except Schaeffer, Dem. 

JupiciakY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
James T. Mitchell; Associate Justices, J. Hay 
Brown, Wm. P. Potter, John Stewart, D. Newlin 
Fell, S. L. Mestrezat, and John P. Elkin. 

The State Legislature of 1909 is composed 
of 39 Republicans and 11 Democrats in the 
Senate, 173 Republicans and 34 Democrats in 
the House. The State representation in Con- 
gress will be found in the article UNITED STATES 
under the section Congress. 


PENNSYLVANIA, University or. An in- 
stitution of higher learning, founded in 1740 
at Philadelphia. The attendance shows a con- 
tinued increase, being 4,570 in all departments 
at the beginning of the academic year 1908-9. 
Of this number 2,989 students belonged to the 
college, 353 to the graduate school, 327 to the 
law school, 599 to medicine, 385 to dentistry, 
and 150 to the department of veterinary medi- 
cine, or a total of 4,763, which, deducting 193 
for students duplicating certain courses, makes 
a net total of 4,570. These students not only 
represent various States in the Union, but also 
many countries in various parts of the world, 
including a number of South American students, 
21 from Australia, 31 from China, and 9 from 
Japan. The members of the various faculties 
have also increased and now number 454, in- 
cluding professors, assistant professors, and 
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other officers of instruction. Ten years ago the 
total student list for the whole university was 
2,790, and the officers of instruction numbered 
258. The different departments of the Univer- 
sity show progress in many ways in addition 
to membership increase, such as a continued 
strengthening of curriculum, and the steady 
growth of building operations for university 
needs. Important additions have recently been 
made to the hospital and dormitories, and the 
new buildings of the veterinary department. 
The University library contains over 285,000 
catalogue volumes and many unbound pam- 
phlets. The amount of the productive funds 
in 1908 was $5,337,796, and the total income, 
including tuition and incidental charges, $540,- 
624. The Provost is Charles C. Harrison, LL.D. 


PENOLOGY. The interest manifested in re- 
cent years in prison reform and the treatment 
of criminals showed itself in 1908 in legisla- 
tion, in the discussions at the meeting of the 
American Prison Association and in the ap- 
pointment by President Roosevelt of a commit- 
tee of investigation. The American Prison As- 
sociation held its annual meeting at Richmond, 
Va., Nov. 13-19. There was in attendance six 
hundred and thirty registered members and visi- 
tors from thirty-seven States, Canada and Cuba. 
The discussions revealed the topics of greatest 
immediate interest in the subject of penology. 
The subject of uniform criminal laws for 
all States was animatedly discussed. The Prison 
Physicians’ Association discussed the  sub- 
jects of tuberculosis in prisons and the steril- 
ization of habitual criminals. ‘The associa- 
tion provided for a committee to inquire into 
the advisability of extending the parole system 
to life prisoners. The next session of the as- 
sociation meets at Seattle. The International 
Prison Congress meets at Washington in 1910. 

Several States took noteworthy action. Geor- 
gia (q. v.) was deeply stirred by an inquiry 
into the convict lease system and passed a 
law putting an end to that system in April, 
1909. Massachusetts enacted three new proba- 
tion laws as the result of the efforts of the 
Massachusetts Prison Association. These pro- 
vide for the extension of mutual aid and knowl- 
edge of conditions among the various proba- 
tion officers of the State. A committee on pro- 
bations to be appointed by the Chief Justice 
of the Superior Court was authorized. Ohio 
provided for a most advanced system of pro- 
bation and parole. In all cases except the most 
reprehensible crimes the defendant may be sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary or the reformatory 
but with the execution of the sentence sus- 
pended. He then passes under the control of 
the board of managers of the institution and 
is subject to the rules governing persons pa- 
roled eee that institution. Field officers are 
to be appointed to oversee both those paroled 
and those on probation and are to have power 
to arrest such without a warrant. The board 
of managers may terminate a sentence when 
they see fit and they may also discharge pro- 
bationers from further supervision. Persons 
sentenced to jails or workhouses may be put 
under the care of court probation officers, 
though not for more than two years. Provision 
is made for salaried probation officers in cities 
which have police courts; policemen are made 
eligible to these offices. 

A report of the Maryland Commission on 
Indeterminate Sentences, submitted in March, 
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recommended that the probation system in use 
in Baltimore should be extended to the entire 
State. This provides for a considerable num- 
ber of probation officers supervised by a central 
board; this board maintains an interest in the 

risoners after their discharge and assists them 
in finding employment. The commission recom- 
mended the adoption of cumulative sentences 
and a revision of the State’s penal code. 

New York has been one of the foremost 
States in prison reforms. The report of the 
State parole board, March, 1908, stated that 
since 1901, 1,378 prisoners had been paroled 
and of these only 16 per cent. had broken pa- 
role. This was considered very favorable, since 
the system during these years was undergoing 
modification and experimentation. In New York 
City, Miss Maude E. Miner, while performing 
the duties of a probation officer for the Night 
Court, saw plainly the necessity of a home 
where women could be taken temporarily from 
the various city courts. Consequently, on Feb. 
1, she opened a home where such women can 
find friendly protection for a few days while 
probation officers are investigating their stories 
and finding their friends. In June the New 
York Probation Association was formed to take 
control of this home and to coirdinate and 
develop the probation work of the city. The 
Board of City Magistrates approved the home, 
and, in his annual report, the president of the 
board strongly emphasized the usefulness of 
such a means of bringing into play the saving 
influence of personal sympathy. During the 
heed the administration of the New York City 

eformatory for Misdemeanants on Hart’s Is]- 
and was severely criticized. It was alleged that 
the buildings were antiquated and the discipline 
poor; large and small boys were housed togeth- 
er with no attempt at classification. The 
result of these conditions is that the reforma- 
tory fails to reform. The State Legislature pro- 
vided for a commission to investigate condi- 
tions and methods of procedure in the inferior 
criminal courts of New York, Rochester and 
Buffalo. 

Canapa. The harvesting season in Manitoba 
was marked by such a scarcity of laborers that 
the government advised the releasing of prison- 
ers held for petty crimes on condition that they 
engage in farm labor. In many localities ad- 
vantage was taken of this, the prisoners re- 
ceiving from two to three dollars per day. 

UNITED Kincpom. A new probation law was 
enacted by Parliament which permits a person 
found guilty of a minor offense to remain un- 
convicted on the records provided he signs the 
pledge and avoids further delinquency. In the 
Contemporary Review for October, English pris- 
ons for females are characterized as small, un- 
sanitary and humiliating in discipline, while 
the occupations learned are said to be of neither 
economic nor educational value. The writer 
emphasized the necessity of trained nurses as 
matrons, of the use of indeterminate sentences 
and probation and devices, such as more com- 
fortable quarters and neater clothing, for arous- 
ing enthusiasm and social spirit. The official 
report of the prison population of England 
shows that the total prison population in Eng- 
land and Wales in 1908 was 196,233. The 
average daily prison population was 17,719, of 
whom 2.664 were females. Only 5 per cent of 
whom 2,664 were females. Only 5 per cent. of 
78.3 per cent. could read and write imperfect- 
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ly. The number of convictions per 100,000 of 
the population was 505.4 in 1908, as compared 
with 568.9 in 1904 and 483.4 in 1900. 


PERKINS MEDAL. See CHEmistry, INpUs- 
TRIAL. 


PERNTER, Joser Magia. An Austrian me- 
teorologist, died in Dec., 1908. He was born in 
Neumarkt, Tyrol, Austria, on March 15, 1848, 
was educated at Innsbruck and Vienna, in 1880 
became assistant, and in 1884 substitute on 
the staff of the Vienna Meteorological Station. 
In 1885 he was privatdocent in the University 
of Vienna, in 1890 assistant professor at Inns- 
bruck, and in 1893 full professor of physics 
there. In 1897 he was made professor of physics 
at the University of Vienna, and director of 
the Meteorological Station, succeeding Hann. 
He made a special study of meteorological op- 
tics. He pointed out the relation between the 
colors in rainbows and the size of raindrops, 
and after a careful investigation pronounced 
useless the employment of explosives to avert 
hail-showers. He published Meteorologische 
Optik (1902). 

PERRIER, EpmMonp. See ANTHROPOLOGY. 


PERRY, Davin. An American soldier, died 
in Washington, May 18, 1908. He was born in 
Connecticut on June 11, 1841, was appointed 
a second lieutenant of cavalry in 1862, and 
served in that branch of the service until his 
retirement as colonel in 1898. He_ served 
throughout the Civil War in the Cavalry 
Corps of the Army of the Potomac, and during 
the remainder of his career was almost con- 
tinuously on duty on the frontier, serving in 
nearly all the important Indian wars of the 
period. His best known service was his cap- 
ture of Captain Jack, the Modoc chief, in 1873 
after the latter’s murder of General Canby. He 
was once rewarded for Civil War service and 
twice for gallantry in Indian engagements. 
In 1904 he was made brigadier-general and re- 
tired. 


PERSIA. An independent State of western 
Asia. Area, 635,000 square miles, a large part 
being desert; population, 9,000,000, one-fourth 
nomads. The estimated population of the prin- 
cipal cities is: Teheran, the capital, 280,000; 
Tabriz, 200,000; Ispahan, 70,000; Meshed, 60,- 
000; Kerman, 60,000; Yezd, 45.000. 

PRODUCTION, COMMERCE, ETC. The naphtha 
works at Cheleken were reported in 1908 to 
be turning out daily 12,000 poods (1 pood= 
36 lbs.), selling on the average at 13 cents 
per pood. The Tashkend Railway is reported 
to have purchased of these works several million 
poods of naphtha in 1908. Russian traders were 
erecting a cotton spinning mill at Termez— 
the first in the country. The imports and ex- 
ports in 1906-7 amounted to 431,040,000 and 
353,377,000 krans respective’s (1 kran=about 
8 cents), against 386,463,000 and 293,143,000 
in 1905-6. The principal imports are cotton 
fabrics, sugar, tea, woolens, petroleum, iron 
and steel goods, and the precious metals. The 
principal exports in 1906-7 were as _ follows: 
Fruits, 55,030,000 krans; carpets, 48,442,000; 
cotton, 46,689,000; fish, 32,174.000; rice, 25.518,- 
000; raw silk and cocoons, 17,068,000; rubber, 
15,889,000; wool, 14,928,000; opium, 14,812,000; 
hides and skins, 13,668,000; silk goods, 5.819, 
000; living animals, 5,616,000; cotton goods, 4, 
878,000; copper, 3,285,000; cereals, 3,181,000 
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The trade with the principal countries of ori- 
gin and destination in 1906-7 was as follows, in 
ans: 


From and to | Imports | Exports 


British Empire ..........-++6. 132,302,000| 36,629,000 
Russia ... cc ccc cc ccc ccc ncnceee 222,404,000) 225,380,000 
TUPKOY ssc sd ene eccs ocee sievesess 13,027,000} 59,034,000 
Afghanistan ........0..cecees- 6,330,000 4.617,000 
BPANCG ov ccskee se iceewes cesses 23,864,000] 13,963,000 
Germany ..... ccc rcereccccccaves 8,335,000 1,514,000 
Austria-Hungary ..........2.06. 14,931,000 29,000 
United States ............0206- 559,000 3,130,000 


There is but one six-mile railway from Te- 
heran to Shah Abdul-azim. Several carriage 
roads have been constructed, mostly by Russian 
companies. The principal cities are connected 
by a regular postal service. There is a semi- 
weekly postal service to Europe via Russia, and 
a weekly one to India from Bushire, on the 
Persian Gulf. There are about 3,920 miles of 
telegraph. 

The Imperial Bank of Persia, an English cor- 
poration, with a capital of £650,000, has the 
exclusive right to issue notes. It has branch 
offices and agencies in the principal cities of 
Persia and in Bombay, India. he Russian 
“Banque d’Escompte,” at Teheran, is connected 
with the Russian State Bank. In 1907 a con- 
cession was granted for a national bank with 
exclusively Persian capital, which is to amount 
to about $25,000,000. In the same year a 
concession was granted for a German bank, 
with a capital of $1,000,000, for a term of 30 
years. 

GOVERNMENT. In Jan., 1906, the Shah, hith- 
erto an absolute monarch, consented to the con- 
vocation of a National Council, which met at 
Teheran on Oct. 7. The constitution of Dec. 
30, 1906, signed by the late Shah and confirmed 
by his successor on Feb. 11, provides for the 
creation of a Parliament, consisting of a Na- 
tional Council and a Senate. The members of 
the former are to be 156 in number, but may 
be raised to 200. They are to be elected for 
two years by six classes of voters, namely, 
princes of the reigning family, priests and re- 
ligious students, nobles, merchants, owners of 
land worth at least $1,000, and tradesmen. The 
National Council is to have full control over 
the government, including the appointment of 
responsible ministers, internal administration, 
finance, concessions, and treaties, excepting such 
as in the interests of the State may require 
secrecy. The Senate is to consist of 60 mem- 
bers, of whom 30 are to be appointed by the 
Shah and 30 elected by the National Council; 
of each class of members, 15 are to be from 
Teheran and 15 from the provinces. In case 
of disagreement, the two houses are to meet 
together. In case of further disagreement, the 
Shah may, with the consent of the Senate and 
the ministers, dissolve the National Council and 
eall for new elections. A new constitution, 
signed by the Shah on Oct. 8, 1907, limited the 
Shah’s prerogatives and his ecclesiastical au- 
thority, granted liberty of conscience, of the 
person, of speech, press, association, and educa- 
tion, and defined the duties of Parliament and 
the responsibility of ministers. 

The National Council which was elected and 
met in 1907 consisted of only 111 members, and 
there were 52 members from Teheran, whereas 
the constitution assigned to it only 30 mem- 
bers. No Senate has yet been elected. On 
Nov. 23, 1907, the Shah published an_ edict 
abolishing the constitution, but on the follow- 
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ing day he was compelled by the British and 
Russian representatives at Teheran to retract 
his edict and reéstablish the organic law. 

Finance. No official statistics of revenue 
and expenditure are published. About half the 
revenue is derived from taxes in money or in 
kind paid by villages, towns, and districts, each. 
of which is responsible for a fixed sum. The 
other half is derived from customs, posts, tele- 

raphs, fisheries, mines; and other concessions. 
For 1906-7 the revenue was estimated at 80,- 
000,000 krans. The English £500,000 loan of 
1892 has been extinguished, the foreign loans 
now outstanding being the Russian loan of 
1900, 22,500,000 rubles, and the Russian loan 
of 1902, 10,000,000 rubles. One condition of 
the 1900 loan was that Persia shall contract no 
foreign loans without the consent of the Banque 
d’Escompte until the extinguishment of the 
loan. A Russian financial agent for Persia is 
permanently stationed at Teheran. 

Army. The official list places the strength 
of the regular army in 1908 at 91,334, consist- 
ing of 63,865 infantry, 5,309 artillery, 1,800 
Cossacks, 14,957 irregular cavalry, and 5,403 
frontier and trade route guards. But the num- 
ber actually with the colors is estimated at only 
about 30,000, and the war effective at 60,000. 
There is no navy. 

HIsTory. 

Reaction. The Shah had taken his oath to 
observe the constitution before the Mejliss (Par- 
liament) on Nov. 12, 1907, and renewed it on 
Dec. 22, after the resignation of the ministry 
and the appeal of the Nationalists to the Pow- 
ers against his resumption of arbitrary rule, 
but the beginning of 1908 saw the reaction in 
full swing. The Shah did not keep his prom- 
ises and the disorder and discontent continued. 
An attempt was made on his life on Feb. 28, 
1908, when a bomb was thrown at him while on 
his way to the palace, killing several men and 
horses but leaving him uninjured. The cabinet re- 
signed early in May, and in the following month, 
rumors of a coup d’état began to spread. Armed 
forces of the Nationalists gathered for the pro- 
tection of Parliament and revolutionary pla- 
cards were posted in the city. Parliament de- 
manded the dispersal of the reactionary palace 
clique and at first the Shah seemed disposed 
to accede. On June 4 he withdrew from the 
palace and with a strong guard formed a camp 
in the Royal Garden outside the western gate. 
On June 15 he sent an ultimatum to Parlia- 
ment demanding the dispersal of the armed 
Nationalists around the Mejliss buildings and 
Parliament promptly obeyed. Parliament, how- 
ever, submitted a memorandum asking him to 
observe the constitution and the principle of 
ministerial responsibility and to coJperate for 
the restoration of public confidence. To this he 
promised a written answer, but he declared at 
once that he would not surrender the throne 
without an appeal to the sword and he demand- 
ed the arrest and punishment of the National- 
ist leaders. 

THE Coup pD’ETaT. The army was disloyal, but 
in Teheran the Shah had at his disposal a 
force of Cossacks, of whom, in violation of his 
promise to the Mejliss that they should be 
placed under the ministry of war, he still re- 
tained contro]. Under their Russian command- 
er, General Liakhoff, the Cossacks on June 25 
surrounded the Parliament buildings, taking the 
Nationalists by surprise. Guns were fired at 
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close range and the defenders were rapidly dis- 
persed. The public buildings and some of the 
neighboring houses were looted and severely 
damaged. Many of the Nationalists were killed, 
including several of the deputies. .Twenty-five 
of the Nationalist leaders were taken prisoners 
and on the following day two of them were 
hanged. In the course of the fighting many 
innocent persons lost their lives. Parliament 
was dissolved for three months, a new election 
being promised. Martial law was proclaimed 
and the city was virtually at the mercy of the 
Cossacks. ading members of the Mejliss took 
refuge at the embassies and the British and 
Russian representatives urged the Shah to take 
measures for the restoration of peace and or- 
der. The Shah complained of the protection 
afforded by the embassies to the refugees, but 
the British government in reply referred to 
the number of executions in the city without 
trial. Pickets having been stationed near the 
British embassy, the British representative de- 
manded an apology for this and other insolent 
acts of the Cossacks, and on July 11 the 
Shah’s formal apology was tendered. 

INTERNAL DISoRDERS. Throughout the year 
the Shah continued to rule in violation of the 
constitution. Meanwhile the province of Azer- 
bijan was in revolt and some serious fighting 
had taken place in the capital, Tabriz, between 
reactionaries and revolutionists. European fu- 
gitives sought the protection of the Russian 
Consuls-General. By the middle of July the 
Shah’s troops held only a comparatively small 
portion of the city, the rest being in the hands 
of the revolutionists who alleged that they 
were fighting to preserve the constitution which 
had been granted by the present Shah and his 
redecessor. The Shah’s” general, Rakhim 
han, could make no headway against the 
revolutionists and was withdrawn after some 
sharp fighting in the street. His emissary, Ain- 
ed-Dowleh, on demanding surrender, was met 
‘by a counter-request for amnesty, admission of 
their party to the government, the banishment 
of the reactionaries and the calling of a na- 
tional assembly. On Sept. 8 the British and 
Russian governments presented an identical 
note, calling the Shah’s attenion to the dis- 
turbances in the provinces, especially at Tabriz, 
and the danger to the lives of foreigners, and 
urging him to order the promised elections as 
soon as possible to reassure the people as to 
the maintenance of the constitution. They ad- 
vised the convocation of the new Mejliss on 
Nov. 15. On Sept. 11 the Shah’s troops were 
defeated at Tabriz, where Sata Khan, the Na- 
tionalist leader, was now in control, and the 
Shah offered to grant a constitution but only 
on condition that the Nationalists of Tabriz 
lay down their arms and surrender four of their 
leaders, including Sata Khan. The Tabriz revo- 
lutionists, on the other hand, demanded first, 
the reéstablishment of the Mejliss, saying that 
if this were done they would disarm and per- 
mit their chiefs to be tried by judges chosen 
by the Mejliss. Affairs were at a deadlock so 
far as Tabriz was concerned, and in October it 
was announced that the Shah had abandoned all 
operations against the city for the winter. 
anarchy in the northern provinces continued 
and Russian residents at Tabriz sent their fam- 
ilies home, thinking there was no prospect of the 
return of order. 
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THE SHanH’s SHIFTING Poticy. On Sept. 28, 
the Shah ordered a new Mejliss to meet on 
Nov. 14, especially enjoining that it should be 
“upright and pious.” New rules for the elec- 
tion were required to be ready on Oct. li. 
Tabriz was expressly excluded from the oper- 
ation of the decree. Nothing was done, how- 
ever, to carry the measures into effect, in spite 
of a petition of the Nationalists and an urgent 
request of the British and Russian ministers 
that the Shah should keep his pledge (Nov. : 
12). On Nov. 19 he called a meeting of mer- 
chants at which one of his supporters referred 
to the “King-worshipping” spirit of Persia and 
said the “impious” Mejliss had aimed at un- 
dermining that spirit and curtailing the Shah's 
prerogatives. The Shah declared he was re 
sponsible to God and deeply pained by the 
blood shed in his dominions. He afterwards 
issued a rescript addressed to the reactionary 
Moslem priests, saying: “Now that you have 
declared that the establishment of a Mejliss 
is contrary to the laws of Islam and therefore 
have pronounced it to be unlawful, and now 
that also the Mollahs in the provinces have by 
letters and telegrams pronounced it to be un- 
lawful, we have, this being the case, changed our 
mind, and shall never again mention the name 
of such an institution.” Vigorous protests fol- 
lowed immediately from the British and Rus- 
sian governments, but although the decree abol- 
ishing the constitution was withdrawn, the year 
closed without prospect of a return to the Par- 
liamentary régime. Meanwhile, the disorders 
attendant upon a weak and discredited central 
government continued. Disaffections had spread 
to the southwest provinces. The vice-governor 
of Kerman was killed and the city seized, and 
at Sultanieh the governor was expelled. It was 
reported that the priests had proclaimed a Holy 
War against the Shah. In Tabriz it was ques- 
tionable in December whether the Shah or Sata 
Khan would prevail. It was understood that 
Russia would recognize either, if order were 
restored in the province of Azer-bijan. The 
treasury was depleted and the Shah’s servants 
were ill-paid or not paid at all. The highways 
were unsafe, the tribesmen having received, 
it is said, the privilege of looting in return 
for aiding the cause of the reactionaries. Among 
other outrages may be mentioned the robbing 
and killing of the Governor-General of the Per- 
sian Gulf ports. At Meshed the Nationalists: 
routed the garrison and seized some of the 
government officials. The constitutional move 
ment was by no means crushed. The course 
of Great Britain and Russia in supporting the 
constitution had materially aided them, and 
on Dec. 7 the Nationalists of Teheran addressed 
a circular to the diplomatic body thanking them 
for their sympathy with the cause of freedom 
and blaming the court for its refusal to grant 
the constitution. 

DIFFICULTIES ON THE FRONTIER. The trouble 
over the Turco-Persian frontier continued 10 
1908. The town of Suj-Bulak was attacked on 
Jan. 11 by a large force of Kurds, including, it 
is said, a number of Turkish regulars, and both 
Kurds and Persians lost heavily. The joint 
Tureo-Persian delimitation commission was in 
session at Urumiah in February. The Persians 
charged the Turkish general, Fazy] Pasha, with 
aggression, and the Turks replied that he had 
merely employed force in putting down the 
Kurds and that he had occupied Suj-Bulak at 
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eth request ef the Sunnite inhabitants, but he 
was ordered to return to Turkish territory. 
Difficulties arose also with the Russians, of 
whom several were killed on the border of 
Azer-bijan. On April 13 the Kurdish raiders 
attacked the Russian garrison at  Belesuvar. 
Russian troops crossed the frontier and defeated 
the Kurds in the mountains of Kara Dagh. Some 
Persians were killed and Russia indemnified the 
families at the demand of Persia, but in return 
asked for reparation for the Kurdish depreda- 
tions and for the murder of the Russian min- 
ister Gribayedeff at Teheran and the wounding 
of the Russian financial agent. In the sum- 
mer the depredations of the Turkish Kurds on 
the frontier continuing, the British, Russian and 
Persian ministers co uplained to the Porte, but 
the latter denied that the Turkish troops had 
passed beyond the frontier zone, though it ordered 
at the same time the recall of any detach- 
ment that might have done so. The change in 
the Turkish government did not avert the dan- 
ger of further depredations from Turks and 
Kurds who were gathered in the neighborhood 
of Urumiah, though the new Turkish ministry 
made fair promises to Persia, assuring her of a 
just settlement of the boundary dispute and the 
eee of Turkish troops from her terri- 
ry. 


PERU. A republic of South America. Its 
area is probably about 440,000 square miles, 
though some estimates bring it up to nearly 
700,000 square miles. Estimates of the popu- 
lation vary from under 3,000,000 to over 4,600,- 
000. Over one-half are pure Indians, one-fourth 
are mixed, one-sixth are white, and negroes and 
Chinese make up each about two per cent. of 
the total population. The principal cities, with 
their enumerated or estimated populations, are: 
Lima, the capital, 140,884, including 5,522 Chi- 
nese and Japanese (June 26, 1908); Arequipa, 
35,000; Callao, 31,000; Cuzco, 10,000; Iquitos, 
10,000; Cerro de Pasco, 10,000. The government 
encourages immigration by paying the transpor- 
tation of laborers whose introduction is desired 
by their employers. 

EpucaTion. Instruction is free in the public 
schools maintained by the municipalities. In 
1903 there were 1,871 primary schools, with 
104,970 pupils, about one-fourth the total] pop- 
ulation of school age. High schools are main- 
tained by the Federal government in the cap- 
itals of departments. Private high schools in 
Lima and other towns are under the direction 
of European teachers. American women have 
been engaged as teachers in the normal schools. 
Lima contains the University of San Marcos, a 
school of mines and civil engineering, a national 
agricultural school, a school of arts and crafts, 
etc. Arequipa, Cuzco, and Trujilo have small 
universities. The federal government contrib- 
utes about $100,000 a year toward primary edu- 
cation and sends students to American univer- 
sities. In 1908 a bill was under consideration 
for establishing schools of agriculture and al- 
lied subjects in each department. 

MINING. The mineral resources are enormous. 
Cerro de Pasco is the centre of the mining in- 
dustry, the work cons done by “cholos,” na- 
tives of mixed Spanish and Indian origin, as 
well as Austrian Slavs, Poles, Bohemians, 
Greeks, Spaniards, and Italians. Americans are 
the superintendents and managers of the mines, 
foremen, .mechanics, railway and clerical em- 
ployees. The Cerro de Pasco Company, organ- 
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‘ized by New York financiers, had invested, by 
the beginning of 1908, $17,500,000 in its enter- 
prises, which include a railroad of 83 miles 
from Oroya to Cerro de Pasco and a great smel- 
ter with an annual capacity of 30,000 tons of 
copper. Its shipments of copper to the United 
States in 1907 amounted to 20,152,000 pounds, 
most of it via Panama. The total mineral pro- 
duction of Peru in 1907 was valued at £3,479,- 
057, against £2,610,574 in 1906. (The Peruvian 
pound, like the British, equals $4.866%.) The 
principal minerals are copper and silver. In 
1907 the production of copper was valued at 
£1,709,337, against £996,055 in 1906; of silver, 
£1,229,951, against £972,958 in 1906. Other 
mineral products are coal, anthracite and bi- 
tuminous, petroleum, gold, quicksilver, lead, 
bismuth, nickel, salt, borates, sulphur, and an- 
timony. The production of all minerals, ex- 
cepting coal, increased in 1907 over 1906. Coal 
i3 scarce and dear. Enormous deposits lie prac- 
tically in sight, but are unworked, with the 
exception of one worked by an American com- 
pany. In 1906 there were 67 reduction plants 
employing 13,961 workmen. 

A concession for exploiting the pearl fisheries 
of Sechura Bay was granted on Oct. 31, 1908. 

AGRICULTURE. The chief agricultural region 
consists of a series of fertile valleys parallel 
to the coast line—from 1,300 to 1,400 miles in 
length—and extending to the chain of the An- 
des, the width varying from 25 to 75 miles. 
Other rich farming districts lie in the plains 
and valleys of the mountains, but they are less 
thickly populated and less productive. The ce- 
reals—wheat, barley, and corn—are produced in 
these districts and on the coast. The coast 
region is more important as the source of pro- 
duction of the three staple tropical crops of 
Peru—sugar cane, cotton, and rice. The rice 
production in 1906 was estimated at 60,000,- 
000 bushels. The sugar output in 1908-9 was 
estimated at 160,000 metric tons, against 145,- 
000 tons in 1907-8 and 169,000 in 1906-7. The 
rum distilled in 1907-8 amounted to 30,563 gal- 
lons. The best Peruvian cotton is grown near 
Piura and is shipped from Paita. The total 
export from Peru in 1906 was 23,253,090 kilos 
(1 kilo=2 1-5 lbs.). The crop of 1907 was 
larger, being estimated at 55,000 bales of 500 
pounds each, and the prospects for the 1908 
crop were reported good. The larger planta- 
tions have modern ginning machines and hy- 
draulic baling presses. Cotton seed and oil 
cake are exported to Europe, while the oil is 
used locally in the manufacture of soap. There 
is a constantly increasing demand for Peruvian 
cotton in the United States, it being quite dis- 
tinct from the American variety. The export 
of rubber through Iquitos, the emporium of 
the Peruvian rubber trade, amounted to 2,358,- 
839 kilos in 1907, against 2,152,421 kilos in 
1906. The rubber is gathered mainly from trees 
growing wild in the Amazon basin. Coca, from 
which cocaine is made, is a staple product. 
Other agricultural products are coffee, tobacco, 
ramie, silk, olives, wine, cinchona, medicinal 
and dye plants. Wool from sheep, alpaca, and 
llama, and vicufia skins exported. The an- 
nual wheat consumption averages 50,000 tons, 
the bulk coming from Chile, and a large part 
of the remainder from Australia. 

MANUFACTURES. The manufacturing indus- 
tries, except in the treatment of mining prod- 
ucts, are as yet in their infancy. The native 
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industries comprise hat-plaiting and the weav- 
ing of coarse woolen blankets and cloth. There 
are some cotton factories, which turn out about 
20,000,000 yards a year of the coarser sorts 
of cloth. Recently an American company es- 
tablished a acad equipped with the most 
modern appliances for the manufacture of white 
goods. ther manufactures are beer, cigars, 
clothing, soap, matches, candles, olive oil, cot- 
ton-seed oil cake, saddlery, furniture, etc. 

COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. The im- 
ports and exports in 1906 amounted to £5,632,- 
349 and £6,600,325, respectively; in 1907, £5,- 
514,787 and £5,747,732 respectively. The value 
_ of the principal exports in 1906 was: Sugar, 
£1,415,000; minerals and metals, £1,188,000; 
gums and resins, £1,038,000; wool, £520,000; 
cotton, £471,000; guano, £362,000; copper, £158,- 
000; hats, £90,000; cocaine, £78,000; crude rub- 
ber, £76,000; rice, £62,000. According to the 
report of the United States consul-general at 
Callao the value of the trade with the prin- 
cipal countries of import and export in 1907 
was as follows: 


From and to 
Great Britain 


| Imports | Exports 


United States 6,409,657 
Germany © 664 kainic wes 1,775,793 
Bane. sésseocd 4 oes ses hk wees 2,246,875 
Belelum. 42.085 oh cae views ee See eee ews 1,273,602 
CHING ci binwk ed bat eee ae eee Kwame 2,388,161 
AUStFAIIO: 60.05 Mii ses Hee tea ies 


ooevrase 


The length of railways in 1908 was 1,337 
miles, and some 220 miles were under construc- 
tion. The greater portion of the railways is 
worked by the Peruvian Corporation, an Eng- 
lish company. The length of State telegrap 
lines in 1906 was 3,360 miles; of private tele- 
graph lines, 1,180 miles. The port of Callao 
was entered in 1907 by 710 vessels of 1,278,- 
307 tons, and cleared by 688 vessels of 1,248,- 
835 tons. An American line has recently been 
established between New York and Iquitos. 

FINANCE, ETc. The budget for 1908 estimated 
the revenue at £2,997,433, and the expenditure 
at £3,043,032. The principal estimates of rev- 
enue were: Customs, £1,362,392; taxes, £948,- 
020; salt monopoly, £145,000; posts and tele- 
graphs, £101,500. The principal estimates of 
expenditure were: Administration, £431,235; 
justice and instruction, £428,622; finance and 
commerce, £422,938; war and marine, £504,169; 
public works, £304,977. The army is recruited 
by voluntary enlistment and consists of 7 battal- 
ions of infantry of 300 men each; 7 squadrons of 
cavalry of 125 men each; 1 regiment of artillery 
of 590 men; and 6 batteries of mountain artil- 
lery; with a total peace effective of 4,000 men. 
There is also a national police force of 2,500 
men. The navy at the beginning of 1908 con- 
sisted of two protected small cruisers, aggregat- 
ing 6,400 tons, and one unprotected small cruis- 
er, of 1,700 tons. President José Pardo, whose 
term expired on Sept. 24, 1908, was succeeded 
by Augusto B. Leguia. 

History. Early in November, 1907, a detach- 
ment of Peruvian troops attacked the Brazilian 
fort at Leticia, on the frontier, and subsequently 
occupied the Brazilian town of Tabatinga. But 
the Peruvian government soon ordered its troops 
to withdraw and made suitable apology. On 
Dec. 18, 1907, the first treaty of amity with 
Chile since the disastrous war of 1879-83 was 
concluded. On May 29, 1908, President Pardo 
issued a decree abrogating all previous decrees 
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and general resolutions concerning the ita- 
tion of leased lands in the mou tai can 
This measure was made necessary by the fact 
that the improper exploitation of these lands, 
with their wealth of timber, rubber, and similar 
products, had become prejudicial to the interests 
of the nation. The decree was to remain is 
force until Congress had enacted necessary laws. 
Concessions made and contracts entered into in 
accordance with the earlier laws were, how- 
ever, not to be affected by the decree. On May 
27, 1908, Augusto B. Leguia was chosen Presi- 
dent of the Republic. He was born at Lan- 
bayeque, Peru, in 1863. The greater part of 
his life was occupied in business enterprises. He 
served in the militia in the Peruvian-Chilean 
war, in which he was present at the battle of 
Miraflores. Later, he was successively a repre- 
sentative of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany in Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador; the manager 
of Sud America, a Peruvian life insurance 
company; and manager of the British Sugar 
Company. He also founded several industrial 
companies. During the Pardo administration he 
was Minister of Finance, in which capacity 
he served with distinction. 

The new President was inaugurated on Sept. 
24. In his inaugural address he praised the 
work of the outgoing administration and de- 
clared that he would follow the wise and pro- 
gressive programme initiated by his predeces- 
sor. The subjects to which he declared he 
would devote his especial attention were the 
extension of primary education; the extension 
of the railways; the encouragement of immi- 
gration, especially of artisans and agricultur- 
ists; the irrigation of large tracts on the coast, 
to begin with in the great agricultural dis- 
tricts of Tumbes, Piura, and Santa; the proper 
sanitation of the principal ports and inland 
cities; and the amendment of the election law. 
The first Vice-President, Larrabure Y. Unanue, 
and the second Vice-President, Dr. Belisario 
Sosa, were inaugurated on the same date. The 
new cabinet was composed as follows: Min- 
ister of Finance and President of the Cabinet, 
Eulogio I. Romero; foreign affairs, Meliton F. 
Porras; interior, Dr. Miguel A. Rojas; justice 
and instruction, Dr. Manuel Vincente Villaran; 
war and marine, Capt. Juan Manuel Ontaneda; 
public works, Francisco Alayza Y Paz Soldan. 


PETROLEUM. The production of petroleum 
in the United States during 1908 was estimated 
by the Engineering and Mining Journal at 184, 
734,678 barrels, each of 42 gallons, valued at 
$131,779,288, as compared with 164,347,930 bar- 
rels valued at $123,260,948 in 1907, or an in- 
crease in quantity of 20,386,748 barrels. These 
figures were in more detail than the preliminary 
estimate of the U. S. Geological Survey. which 
placed the production between 175,000,000 and 
180,000,000 barrels. In 1908 the petroleum 
industry continued to show growth and_ the 
use of fuel oils in manufacturing and on loco 
motives continued to increase, especially in Te 
gions where coal was obtained only by long 
hauls. California headed the list of States, 
producing petroleum with an estimated output 
of about 45,000,000 barrels, valued at an aver: 
age of about 50 cents per barrel, as compare 
with 39,748,375 barrels valued at $14,699,956 
in 1907, or an average of about 37 cents per 
barrel. Not only was the yield of many com 
panies doubled in 1908 over that of the pre 
ceding year, but a number of new wells were 
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sunk and new country was prospected. In 
October and November the daily output reached 
the phenomenal figure of 140,000 barrels. 
The increase of production of petroleum in 
Illinois in 1907 continued in 1908 and important 
development work was done during the year in 
Crawford, Lawrence, and Clark counties, where 
by drilling down to the deepest sands the larg- 
est wells were found. In the gulf, coastal 
and North Texas field during 1908 there was a 
more normal condition of affairs than in the 
previous year. There was but a moderate out- 
put from the Anse Le Bute district, supplied 
by the original well and a few others in the 
immediate vicinity, but new gusher fields were 
developed at Markham and Goose Creek and 
Pe good producers. In Louisiana the Caddo 
eld was developed and seemed to be the most 
bree of any field in the entire Texas- 

uisiana district. The year was marked by a 
number of suits against the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the Security Oil Company, the United 
Tank Line Company, and other alleged affili- 
ated companies, and there was considerable re- 
sistance on the part of the oil companies to 
various laws of the State. (See Texas and 
STANDARD OIL.) In the mid-continental field, 
which comprises Kansas and Oklahoma, the 
Glenn pool near Tulsa, Okla., continued the 
largest prosuce: and aggregated 50,000 barrels 
daily throughout the year. Production also 
increased in the Alluwe area, which was ex- 
tended north, but in other localities and in 
Kansas the output declined. In the Appalachian 
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oil field there was again a decrease in output, 
but in Southeastern Ohio and West Virginia 
there were successful drilling operations, and 
the latter State was considered still to contain 
territory worth prospecting. The accompany- 
ing table gives the production by States and 
fields for 1907 and 1908: 


THE PRODUCTION OF CRUDE PETROLEUM IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


[In barrels of 42 gallons. ] 
Engineering and Mining Journal. 


Field. 1907 1908 
California: cscsekswriouwuc 40,085,000 45,000,000 
Colorado .cscacccccccccccces 400,000 (a) 400,000 
Gulf— 

TOXEE. ike ss kee eo eeeawe aw en 12,350,000 11,904,000 

Louisiana ...ccscccccsccees 4,620,000 5,896,000 
DUE ONB rs ei oa 85 ee so 0 06ers 24,540,024 ,000, 000 
Lima— 

Indiana-Ohio ..cccccsecces 8,030,000 7,287,000 
Mid-continental (c) ........ 47,556,906 .741,678 
Kentucky-Tennessee ....... 1,250,000 (a) 1,250,000 
Appalachian (A) ..ccccceees 25,500,000 240, 
Wyoming ......ccocscccscces 13,000 (a) 13,000 
OUNOTS isis cus dese anew cece 8,000 (a) 8,000 

TOU]: 6 bicceeis dae were 8 aie oie wa 164,347,930 184,734,678 


(a) Estimated as the same in 1907, 

(c) Kansas and Oklahoma. 

(a) Pennsylvania, New York, West Virginia and 
eastern Ohio. 


WosLp’s PRODUCTION OF CRUDE PETROLEUM, 1908-1907, By CoUNTRIES. 
[Barrels of 42 gallons,] 


| | | Percent- 
| | | | age of 
Country 1903 1904 1905 1906 | 1907 |total pro- 
| | duction 
| Barrels | Met.tons | 

PRE ROR OR a6 oi0'c.d ccs Sab DVeaN Waes 100,461,337/117,080, 960) 134,717,580) 126,493, 936/166,095,335| 22,149,862 63.12 

RTI ad a ty thw) of en’ 'G aia ara ciae katote a ata 75.591, 256! 78.586.655) 54,960,270) 58,897,311) 61,850,734! S247 Toe 23.50 

Sumatra, Java, and Borneo........| 789,364 682,014 8,586,804| 8,662,572) a8,738,302| 1,178,797| 3.36 

MIE , bs ha dins'e's eed wae oon one cabade aes | 234,475 947,383) 5,765,317| 5,467,967| 8,360,441] 1,175,974] 3.36 

DESRUINNTEREUD | isn 0:4 bald bie 4é6'eid di alah cieaw's ae | 2,763,117 199,026 4,420,987) 6,378,184) 8,118,207] 1,129,097] 3.22 

BD “abide oda tccawntrwins Shaew aa wee | 2,510,250) 3,385,468] 4,137,098) 4,015,803) 4,344,162) 579,316) 1.65 

DEER ¥ no haa oiree' ald aidine wa bad wlkslesee es 1,209,371 1,418,767 1,341,157 1,710,768; 2,010,639) 268,129] .76 

IED, his dep cae bier K Sd 6 ile. tte ws a a oleh ee chu ER SEs ab ees OURS Cal bond deat | 1,000,000) 133,355 .88 

NUE s sate aK a0 0.3 ert AN yes. Eawik cle Ries 486,637 552,575 634,09 569,75 788,872) 105, 200 .30 

DENY: vi ratanabue dae suncsdkaeten es 445,818 637,431 60, 9 578,610} 756,631 | 106,379 30 

UL ox SiO mG weld tam aialolera GE See ee won a ares 19,048 49,524 37 , 720 42,419 65,476) 8,732] 02 

SE. ie Sanig a be ale .e%S alee athe ate ae dW kmh 17, S87 25,476 44,027 63,577 a53,500) 7,450) 02 

Se, tira eee a Bee ada ad tank vainenies a3v,000 a40.000 a3o0,000 a30,000} a30,000| 4,000| O1 

— iin = = a —— SS) — | —— — 

PORN. Mache c ae essed andvarestpe Sie os ae 1194, 588, 558/218,955, 279/215, 236,018/212, 900, 900/262, 212,299] 35,094,086] 100.00 
aEstimated. 


PETTIGREW, James Bett. An English 
gat aaa died on Jan. 30, 1908. He was 

rn at Roxhill, Lanarkshire, in 1834; was edu- 
cated at Glasgow and Edinburgh universities, 
was appointed Croonian lecturer to the Royal 
Society, in 1860; president of the Royal Medi- 
cal Society, in the same year; and in 1875 be- 
came Chandos professor of anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, which position he con- 
tinued to hold, though he had retired from 
active work, a few days before his death. He 
was greatly interested in aerial navigation, 
made a special study of the mechanism of the 
flight of birds and insects, and constructed 
several flying machines. He also gave much 
attention to the anatomy of the vertebrate 
heart. On these subjects he prepared many 
papers for the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety, and he also published a volume, Animal 
ee (1873), in the International Science 

ries. 


PFLEIDERER, Otro. A German Protestant 
theologian, died on July 18, 1908. He was born 
in Stetten, on Sept. 1, 1839, studied under Baur 
at Tiibingen in 1857-61, and for some time 
thereafter traveled in England and Scotland, 
where he became familiar with the English 
language. Thereafter he held pastorates in the 
State Protestant church, at Heilbronn and Jena, 
and in 1870 was appointed to the chair of 
systematic theology at the university in the 
latter city. Here he remained until 1875, when, 
upon the death of Troesten, he was appointed to 
the corresponding chair at Berlin, where he 
remained during the rest of his life. He served 
several times as dean of the theological facul- 
ty and as rector of the university in 1894-95. 
Professor Pfleiderer was one of the most in- 
fluential exponents of modern liberal theology, 
and the master, as well, of a graceful literary 
style. His lectures in London, in 1885, and 
in Edinburgh, in 1894, were published in Eng- 
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lish, under the titles, Lectures on the Influence 
of the Apostle Paul on the Development of 
Christianity, and The Philosophy and Develop- 
ment of Religion (1894). He also published 
in English, The Development of Theology in 
England Since Kant (1890). His other works 
include, Die Religton, thr Wesen und thre Ge- 
schichte (1869-78); Reltgionsphilosophie auf Ge- 
schichtlicher Grundlage (1878-93); Geschichte 
der Religionsphilosophie von Spinoza bis auf 
dic Gegenwart (1893), and Die Entstehung des 
Christentums (1905). 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. A colonial de- 
pendency of the United States, the most north- 
erly group of the Malayan Archipelago. The 
total number of islands is 3,141, the area of 
the total land surface is 115,026 square miles, 
and the total population, according to the cen- 
sus of 1903, was 7,635,426, of which 647,740 
were wild peoples. The average density of the 
population was 67 per square mile. The area 
and population of the most important islands 
are given in the accompanying table: 


Area in Popula- lation 

Island sq. miles lation per sq. 

mile 

BONO) Sb ecshecrwores ce 1,441 243, 148 169 
CObO ecicd ca dhsdescecs 1,762 592,247 336 
VCYtG  ekcedeclscccuy cs: 2,722 857,641 131 
LuZon ...ccoce eae ene 969 3,798,507 93 
Marinduque .......... 852 50,601 144 
Masbate ...cccccccces 1,286 29,451 24 
Mindanao ..ccsccceces 86,292 499,681 14 
Mindoro ...cceccseces 8,851 28,361 vf 
N@STOS: ké6cssicce cece 4,881 460,776 94 
Palawan .....cecceee, 4,027 10,918 3 
PO@NBY .eccicicecscanes 4,611 743,646 161 
SAMAK: osienes eres 5,031 222,690 44 


During January, 1907, the Bureau of Health 
took a census of Manila, which showed the 
population to be 223,542 as against 219,941 giv- 
en by the official census in 1903. There was an 
increase of 18 per cent. in the number of 
Americans, 2 per cent. in the number of Fili- 
pinos, 14 per cent. in Spaniards, and 27 per 
cent. in other nationalities. The Chinese popu- 
lation showed a decrease of 15 per cent. In 
1906 a Bureau of Agriculture was established, 
‘composed of three divisions, administrative, 
plant industry, and animal industry. 

AGRICULTURE. Owing to the resignation of the 
Director of Agriculture on June 3, 1907, and to 
difficulties in keeping the working force up to 
the desired standard, the bureau had not done as 
effective work as had been hoped for dur- 
ing 1907. The chief agricultural produc- 
tions of the islands are abaca, or manila hemp, 
the fibre of a fruitless variety of banana plant; 
eocoanuts, generally in the form of the dried 
eocoanut meat, called copra; sugar, exported in 
a form having the lowest degree of polarization 
known in commerce, and tobacco exported in 
the leaf, also in cigars and cigarettes. In 
addition to these and in excess of most of 
them, except hemp, is the production of rice, 
which constitutes the staple food of the in- 
habitants. In the first few years of the Amer- 
ican occupation during the insurrection and 
the continuance of guerilla warfare and the 
prevalence of Ladronism, many of the rice fields 
lay idle and the importation of rice reached 
$12,000,000 gold, or about four-tenths of the 
total imports. After the restoration of better 
conditions, the production of rice increased so 
that the amount of rice imported in 1907 was 
Only $3,500,000 gold. Among other products 
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are maguay and sisal corn, coffee, cocoa, gar- 
den truck, and fruits. The exports of hemp 
in 1908 were valued at $17,311,758. The value 
of the export-of hemp in 1907 was $21,085,081. 
Of the amount exported, American purchasers 
represent about half. The increase in this in- 
dustry may be seen by a comparison with the 
average annual exportation under Spanish rule 
for the years 1890 to 1894, when the hemp 
exported was valued at $3,934,460. There is 
much good land available for sugar cultiva- 
tion in the Philippines, but there is very little 
of it as good as that in Cuba, and the amount 
of capital involved in developing it is so great 
that a possibility of the extension of the sugar 
peace is quite remote. The ag Sect has 
ad a marked decrease since the Spanish days 
when the highest export of sugar reached 265,- 
000 tons to all the world. The value of the 
export in 1908 was $5,664,666, as against $3,- 
129,194 in 1907. The tobacco trade in 1908 
showed a decreased export activity in both 
leaf and manufactures and reached a value of 
$2,714,546. This was a decrease of $404,648 
over the record of 1907. In several provinces 
where coffee was formerly grown in quantity, 
efforts to produce it have been abandoned and 
hemp has _ been substituted as a more 
profitable crop. During the American oc 
cupation agriculture has been subject to the 
violent destruction which is more or less char- 
acteristic of tropical countries, due to typhoons, 
lack of care, cultivation, locusts and other in- 
sect pests. The most serious drawback, however, 
has been the rinderpest, which carried off in 
two or three years 75 or 80 per cent. of the 
draft animals in the islands. The agriculture 
of the island has been struggling to recover 
from this blow for four or five years. Appro- 
priations were made by Congress to remedy the 
loss if possible by bringing in cattle from other 
countries, but it was found that these cattle, 
not being acclimated, died, most of them be- 
fore they could be transferred to the farms. 
It has been found that nothing can restore for- 
mer conditions except the natural breeding of 
the survivors, and five or six years will be 
required to restore matters to their normal con- 
dition. An Indian disease called surra, which 
it has been found impossible to cure, has car- 
ried off 50 per cent. of the horses of the islands. 
The work in relation to public lands was great- 
ly increased in 1907, owing to the greater ac 
tivity in the applications for public lands, due 
largely to the efforts of the bureau to attract 
attention to their desirability. In 1907 there 
were 12,029 applications for homesteads, free 
patents, and mineral lands, as against 3,392 ap- 
plications in all the years previous. A great 
portion of the land in the islands is still with- 
out cultivation. 

MINERAL Resources. In 1908 the Bureau of 
Science at Manila undertook the preparation of 
an annual report of the mineral resources and 
production of the islands, and during the year 
the first bulletin was issued, giving the pro- 
duction of commercial mineral products during 
the year 1907. From this publication it 's 
found that coal has been discovered in nearly 
every island of the Archipelago, in many places 
associated with petroleum. This coal is sub 
bituminous, having the appearance and specific 
gravity of lignite, but the carbon content and 
streak of a bituminous coal. This coal has 
stood good tests in stationary and marine et 
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gines, but it is not satisfactory for all require- 
ments. Natural gas is found in Rizal province 
and on the island of Marinduque. Petroleum 
occurs on the east coast of Tayabas province, 
where prospecting was carried on in 1908. It 
is also found on the west coast of the island 
of Cebu. Cement lime, building stone, abra- 
sives, gypsum, phosphate, salt, sulphur and min- 
eral paints are among the other known metal- 
lic minerals found in the islands. Gold is 
the first in importance of the metallic mineral 
resources of the Philippines. It has been found 
in most of the provinces of the Archipelago, but 
chiefly in the provinces of Benguet, Masbate and 
Ambos Camarines. A small amount of gold is 
produced by placer mining, but this method of 
mining is not considered particularly success- 
ful in the Philippines. Copper is ranked second 
among the mineral resources, but hardly a dol- 
lar’s worth has been produced since American 
occupation. This is due to the absence of smelt- 
ers in the islands and to the difficulties of 
transportation from the mountain regions where 
the ore has been found to the nearest port to 
which the product could be shipped to for- 
eign smelters. Silver has been found in small 
uantities, and as an associate of gold it is 
ound in many points. During 1907 no de- 
velopment work was performed on any of the 
lead deposits of the Philippines, nor was there 
any developments in the iron industry during 
that period. Tellurium in the form of calaver- 
ite and sylvanite has been found occurring in 
fine streaks in Benguet and a ee ore. No 
authenticated discovery of tin has been made 
in the Philippine Islands. The production of 
metallic and non-metallic minerals in 1907 was 
as follows: Gold, 4,540 ounces; silver, 83 
ounces; iron, 436 short tons; coal, 4,545 short 
tons, all from Albay Province. Statistics of 
clay, guano and other minerals have not yet 
been tabulated. 

Commerce. In spite of the general financial 
aepression, which was almost universally evi- 
denced by the decline in both foreign and do- 
mestic trade, the Philippine Islands not only 
held their own during the fiscal year 1908, but 
closed the year with an increased volume of 
trade. This result is not attributable to any 
manipulation of figures or series of incidents 
favorable to Philippine trade, but obtains in the 
face of adverse conditions arising from general 
depression. It is directly due to advanced in- 
dustry in the Islands as is shown clearly by 
the fact that the exportation of each of the 
principal products, hemp, sugar, and copra, ex- 
cept tobacco were substantially increased in 
quantity, which prevented the decline in the 
total value of trade which would have taken 
place had the country been at a standstill in 
the matter of production. 

The total value of the foreign trade for the 
vear aggregated $63,748,561, an increase of $1,- 
240,731 over 1907, and exceeded in value that 
of any previous year in the history of the Islands 
except 1903 when the total values were shown 
as slightly in excess of $66,000,000. 

The value of merchandise purchased abroad 
twas $30,918,745, against local products exported 
to the value of $32,829,816, leaving a balance 
of trade in favor of the Islands of $1,911,071, 
thus reducing the total balance which had ac- 
cumulated on the other side since American oc- 
cupation and prior to 1905, to $2,175,450, and 
the average balance of trade in favor of impor- 
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tation during the past ten years to $217,545. 
The main obstacle to wiping out the balance 
of trade against the Islands, which should under 
normal conditions be large creditors in the 
world’s markets, has been the forced importa- 
tion of rice on account of inability, through loss 
of work animals and other local misfortunes, to 
produce this principal article of food at home 
in sufficient quantities to supply the necessities. 
During the past ten years $60,082,108 has been 
sent to the East Indies for the purchase of rice. 
Such importations have been diminished since 
1904, but they are still proportionately enor- 
mous, amounting in the fiscal year 1908 to $5,- 
861,256 or 19 per cent. of all imports. A con- 
trolling factor in the year’s trade which pre- 
vented the large increase in values that might 
have been expected from the greater quantities 
of products exported, was the unprecedented de- 
cline in the value of hemp, due no doubt to 
tue contraction of business abroad resulting 
from widespread financial depression. While 
the quantity exported in 1908 was 6,121 tons 
above the average annual exportation since 
1898, the percentage of value of the total ex- 
ports had fallen to 52.7 per cent. The shipments 
of 1907, which amounted to 112,895 tons, were 
invoiced at $21,085,081, while the larger ship- 
ments of 114,005 tons in 1908 were valued at 
$17,311,808. 

Sugar, which is the second product of im- 
portance, both in value and tonnage, aided in 
sustaining the volume of trade by an increased 
exportation as well as proportionate value, over 
the quantity and value marketed during the pre- 
ceding year. During 1908 the sugar exporta- 
tions aggregated 149,323 tons, valued at $5,- 
664,666, an increase of 30,928 tons and $1,730,- 
206 in value over those of 190/, being the high- 
est record in sugar transactions since 1898. 
Exportations of copra for 1908 aggregated 75,- 
257 tons, invoiced at $5,461,689, an increase in 
quantity of approximately 50 per cent. over 
tne average yearly shipments, and a still greater 
increase over the year 1907, when 48,306 tons, 
valued at $4,053,193, represented the foreign sales. 
Although the total exportations of tobacco showed 
a falling off in value from $3,129,194 during 
1907 to $2,714,546 in 1908, they were still high- 
er than in any previous year since American 
occupation. The decreased value in foreign sales 
was principally in the manufactured product, 
6,868,179 pounds less having been shipped than 
in 1907, the total exportation being 23,264,901 
pounds, valued at $1,592,123. The comparative 
export figures for the years 1906, 1907 and 1908 
are shown in the following table: 


Articles | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 
Henip: <adisscsiacieds $19,446,769| $21,085,081| $17,311,758 
SUQal .isssdeoaes vews 4,863,865 3,934,460 5,664,666 
Tobacco, and manu- 

factures of........ 2,389,890 3,129,194 2,714,546 
CODrS: : Vuk ceee coke 4,043,115 4,053,193 5,461,680 
Miscellaneous ...... 1,173,495 1,511,429 1,663,917 

Total ..oeeiaseees $1,917,134] 33,713,357} $2,816,567 


The merchandise imported into the Philippine 
Islands during the fiscal year 1908 comprised 
manufactured articles and natural products 
from many and widely distributed sources 
throughout the world. 
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The following statistics cover the leading arti- 
cles of import and the leading countries supply- 
ing them: 


| 1907 | 1908 

Wheat flour: 

United States..............000. $ 370,271 | $ 607,235 

Australasia © scssscisessecscseses 618, 636,322 
Cotton cloths: 

United States. ...........ccccees 1,016,086 533,693 

United Kingdom............... 3,018,769 3,231,425 

Switzerland ........ccccccsceecs 280,372 406,4 

East. Indiassosiciccecdcavesvsvces 687 632,526 
Knit fabrics: 

United States.................. 6,816 10,412 

Germany: iciccacenssraewnctyyee 198,967 241,014 

SPAIN dyno ceces bees eeecesswcs 622,853 4,650 
Yarn and thread: 

nited States. .............006- 2,144 5,024 

United Kingdom............... 29,992 626, 068 

Switzerland .........cccccc cece 158,302 161,794 

BON eccrine sewes G0ecmieueons 255,405 254 
Boots and shoes: 

nited States...........ccc000- 221,018 $38,929 

Spain ..... bee See aioe ese Ais neces 59, 86,391 
Condensed milk: 

United States.................. 92,838 96,710 

United Kingdom............... 161,486 210,666 
Illuminatin oil: 

United States..............006. 551,699 619,545 


Dutch Indies 


The large quantity of cotton goods in addi- 
tion to the general merchandise received from 
the United Kingdom places that country at 
the head of the list, while the value represent- 
ing importations from the French East Indies 
is due almost entirely to the large amount of 
rice from Saigon. In addition to the classes 
of merchandise enumerated in the table above, 
manufactures of iron and steel were imported 
to the value of $2,164,907 and 37 per cent. of 
this covered American manufactures as against 
34 per cent. in 1907. Imports of miscellaneous 
machinery, exclusive of sewing machines and 
sugar machinery, aggregated in value $433,803, 
of which $290,598 represents American manu- 
facture. The heaviest importation of any dis- 
tinct classes of iron was that of sheets and 
plates, aggregating in value $316,110 of which 
importations from the United Kingdom were 
represented by a value of $206,214 and the United 
States by a value of $96,411. The greater por- 
tion of importations of canned beef, bacon and 
saited and pickled pork during 1908 consisted 
of American products, although the chief 
sources of the supply of meats were Australia, 
China, and other neighboring countries. The 
importations of wheat flour during 1908 amount- 
ed to 256,066 barrels, which were invoiced at 
$1,044,570. Practically all this flour was re- 
ceived either from Australia or the United 
States, 133,232 barrels having been imported 
from the former and 122,624 from the latter 
source. The invoice value of the bread stuffs, 
exclusive of flour imported, was $263,396 as 
compared with a value of $329,632 in 1907. 
Uther important importations are the follow- 
ing: Malt liquors, valued at $90,592; illumi- 
nating oil, $806,112; boots and shoes, $451,421; 
chemicals, drugs, and dyes, $314,978; opium, 
$143,670, a decrease over the importation of 
1907 which was $369,617. This decrease was due 
to the prohibition of the use of this drug except 
for medical purposes by an act of the Philippine 
Commission which became effective Mar. 1, 1908. 
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(See Optum.) The exports of coal in 1908 
amounted to 213,958 tons, valued at $507,220. 
Of this amount, 208,316 tons came from Austra- 
lia. Importations of manufactures of paper in 
1908 aggregated in value $526,434 as against 
$508,754 in 1907. 

EpucaTIon. Public educational work in the 
Philippines is performed under the Bureau of 
Education with a central office at Manila. This 
Bureau has 36 divisions, each in charge of a 
Division Superintendent, embracing in all 460 
school districts each in charge of a supervising 
teacher. The total number of schools in opera- 
tion during the fiscal year 1908 was as follows: 
Primary schools, 3701, an increase of 266 over 


- 1907; secondary schools, 193, an increase of 31; 


art and trades schools, 35, an increase of 3; 
agricultural schools, 12, an increase of 7; do- 
mestic science schools, 30, an increase of 13; 
provincial high schools, 38, an increase of 2. 
The teaching force maintained directly by the 
Insular government is approximately 1572, of 
which 877 are American teachers and 695 Fili- 
pino Insular teachers. This is an increase of 51 
American teachers and 240 Filipino teachers 
over the force so provided June 30, 1907. The 
total enrollment during the school year was 486,- 
676 as compared with an enrollment of 479,- 
978 in 1907. The average enrollment by months 
was 339,243 of whom 212,273 were boys and 
126,970 were girls. The average daily attend- 
ance was 270,732. By act of the Philippine 
Commission the sum of 3,510,000 pesos was ap- 
propriated for current expenses of the Bureau 
of Education during the fiscal year 1908, and 
for the work of the fiscal year 1909, 3,300,000 
pesos were a Mor Up to Sept. 9, 1908, 
allotments for school construction work in the 
different provinces on the Islands had been made 
to the amount of 997,468.74 pesos. The total 
appropriation for this work was 1,000,000 
leaving a balance on hand of 2,531.26 pesos. 
Of the sum appropriated, 330,275 was for pro- 
vincial high school buildings, 279,628 pesos for 
intermediate schools, 224,612 pesos for schools 
of arts and trades, 69,500 pesos for agricultural 
schools, 64,200 pesos for schools of domestic 
science, and dormitories, 23,252 for a 
school of fisheries ana 6,000 pesos for a school 
of property. in 1908 there were constructed 432 
school houses, and a total of 2696 school houses 
of all kinds have been constructed in the Islands 
since the creation of the present Board of 
Education. During the last two years there 
were either built or purchased by the govern- 
ment, 2 provincial high schools, 22 domestic 
science schools, 10 agricultural schools, 18 
schools of arts and trades, 101 intermediate 
schools and 548 primary schools. 

A plan of secondary instruction has been pre- 
pared by the Department of Education. is 
plan provides for a secondary course of six 
years duration, preceded by training in the or- 
dinary elementary branches, equivalent to, al- 
though not necessarily identical with that given 
in the public primary and intermediate schools 
of the Islands, whose two courses, primary 
and intermediate, embrace seven grades, nor- 
mally of one school year of 40 weeks for each 
grade. The minimum requirements of second- 
ary instruction necessary to obtain governmental 
approval will not be less than four mnits for 
each year, making a maximum total of 24 units 
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for the six-year course. This plan is intended 
to apply to private schools. 

School work among the non-Christian peoples 
of the Philippines, for the extension of which @ 
special appropriation of 75,000 pesos was made 
in 1907, was continued throughout 1908 with 
decided success. Schools for the Negritos or 
Aetas of whom there are estimated to be from 
25,000 to 30,000 have been opened in the Bukao 
river valley in the provinces of Zambales; in 
the Tarlac river valley; in the mountains back 
of Florida Blanca, province of Papanga, and 
in the provinces of Ambros Camarines and An- 
tique. In these schools are taught reading, 
writing, knowledge of money values and simple 
business figuring. Schools have also been started 
among the primitive Malayan people among the 
Visayan Islands and Northern Mindanao. In- 
dustrial boarding schools and village primary 
schools have been established among the Igorots 
and other island people of Northern Luzon, of 
whom there are several hundred thousand. 
As fast as the native boys can be trained as 
teachers, village schools will be opened in the 
different communities. Similar schools were con- 
ducted in Igorot and Tinguian in the provinces 
of Ilocos Sur and Ilocos Norte. Among the 
subjects taught by the Igorots are basket mak- 
ing, truck gardening, pottery, blacksmithing, 
carpentry, cloth weaving and brass casting. The 
results obtained in these schools have been, on 
the whole, very satisfactory. 

Substantial progress was made in the organi- 
vation, equipment and operation of the Philip- 
pine medical school during 1908. A number 
of new instructors and demonstrators were ap- 
pointed during the year. The total number of 
students in the school year 1908-9 was 67. From 
Sept. 1, 1907 to June 30, 1908, 10,869 patients 
visited the clinic and received treatment. 

The appropriation bill for the Bureau of Edu- 
cation for 1908-9 provides for the maintenance 
in the United States for 130 Filipino students. 
Up to the end of the year 1908, 60 students 
had returned to the Islands upon the expira- 
tion of their term of appointment and all 
have received government appointments, 40 as 
teachers. During 1908-9 43 more are expected 
to return, four of them being young women. 
The first act of the Philippine Assembly and of 
the Philippine Legislature was to appropriate 
the sum of 1,000,000 pesos for the construction 
of public school buildings in the barrios or out- 
lying hamlets of the Islands. See paragraph Leg- 
aslation. 

Rarroaps. Very satisfactory progress has 
been made in the construction of railroads dur- 
ing the year. Of track 269.5 kilometres (167.4 
miles) were laid and 286.4 kilometres (177.9 
miles) of line opened for business, and at the 
close of the fiscal year there were 689.8 kilome- 
tres (428.4 miles) of line in opcration in the 
islands, as compared with 196 kilometres (121.7 
miles) at the close of Spanish sovereignty, or 
over three and one-half times as much. There 
was laid 37.5 per cent. more track during the 
past year alone than was 1n existence in the isl- 
ands when the Americans landed. Including sid- 
ings and second track there was a total of 841.9 
kilometres (522.8 miles) at the close of the year. 

The following table shows in kilometres the 
extent of line, not including sidings and second 
lines, the construction of which has been author- 
ized by law, and the amount constructea: 
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Manila Railroad Company...| 1,100.0| 473.3| 33.1| 693.6 
Manila Electric Railroad 
and Light Company........ 45.0} 39.8 5.2 
Manila Suburban Railways 
COMPANY ceseessdas scuevees 19.9 9.9] ....} 10.0 
Tarlac Railway Company.... 20.6{ 20.6) ....] .... 
Daet Tramway Company..... 7.2 TO. csc S| aes 
Philippine Railway Company 461.0; 127.0; 13.4] 320.6 
[Insular Coal Company....... 12.0; 12.0] ....] ... 
Total, cs.sieesceteradscceaes 1,665.7] 689.8} 46.5) 929.4 


An act of the Philippine Commission created a 
board known as the “board of rate regulation,” 
for the regulation of rates charged by public- 
service corporations. This board is composed of 
the Governor-General, the Secretary of Commerce 
and Police, and the supervising railway expert, 
and the powers given are in general similar to 
those conferred on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by Congress. 

Posts AND TELEGRAPHS. Af the end of the 
fiscal year 1908 there were 540 post offices in 
operation, an increase of 35, or nearly 7 per cent., 
over 1907. A free delivery municipal lette: car- 
rier service was established in 31 municipalities. 
At the close of the fiscal year there were 5389 
accounts in the postal savings banks, as com- 
pared with 2331 at the beginning of the fiscal 
year. The amount of deposits in the bank on 
June 30, 1908, was 1,031,994 pesos, as compared 
with 5u¥,463 pesos on June 30, 1907. Over 44 
per cent. of the depositors are Filipinos. There 
were on June 30, 1908, 4898 kilometres of insular 
telegraph lines, 3468 kilometres of telephone 
lines, and 2176 kilometres of cables. The total 
length of the Insular telegraph, telephone, and 
cable Jines at the close of the fiscal year was 
10,542 kilometres (6546 miles), as compared with 
7153 (4442 miles) at the close of 1907. 

Finance. The revenues of the Philippine gov- 
ernment, exclusive of all items of refundable 
character, were, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1907, $17,445,489.49. The revenues in 1906 
for the same period were $17,972,929.03. Of the 
revenues of 1907, $11,149,619.25 were received 
from insular sources; $4,604,528.31 from pro- 
vincial sources; $1,691,341.93 from the city of 
Manila. The expenditures for the fiscal year 
1907 were $14,704,852.44, as against $16,974,- 
262.67 for the fiscal year 1906. These expendi- 
tures were divided as follows: Insular, $8,408,- 
012.84; provincial, $4,736,038.20; city of Manila, 
$1,560,801.40. ‘she total bonded indebtedness of 
the islands was, on June 30, 1907, $13,500,000, 
divided as follows: Land purchase bonds, $7,000,- 
000; Philippine public improvement bonds, $3,- 
500,000, Manila sewer and water bonds, $3,000,- 
000. ‘lo meet the interest on the principal of 
these bonds, ample sinking funds have been pro- 
vided, and the bonds are now held cn the market 
at prices well above those for which they were 
originality sold. The Insular treasury’s cash bal- 
ance on June 3U 1907, was $25,033,490.93. Loans 
were made to the provinces during the year to 
the amount of $481,137.55. The cost of the 
provincial government was $1,132,743.62. The 
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Friars’ Lands funds amounted to $6,670,548.06. 
The question of taxation is an important one in 
the islands, and complaints have been made that 
interior taxation has increased under the Amer- 
ican rule, and that the burdens of government 
by the Commission have been greater many times 
than those which were imposed by the previous 
régime. A comparative statement of taxes im- 
posed by the Philippine Commission and by the 
Spanish government shows that less interior tax 
to the amount of $746,000 was imposed by the 
Commission in 1906 than was imposed by the 
Spanish government in 1897, the respective fig- 
ures being $8,453,000 and $9,199,000. It is true 
that the bankers, farmers, merchants, and capi- 
talists paid much more in taxes under the Amer- 
ican administration than was exacted from thein 
by the Spanish rule, but on the other hand, a 
heavy burden of taxation has been taken from 
the poorer classes and those less able to bear the 
burden. Under the former the graded cedular tax 
was collected on men and women of full age, 
whereas since the transfer of sovereignty a tax 
of but 50 cents has been exacted, and that from 
men only. From this tax the Spanish govern- 
ment derived over $4,000,000 annually, while 
less than $900,000 has been received from the 
source under American rule. One million, two 
hundred and fifty thousand men were liable un- 
der Spanish laws for the prestaccion personal tax 
of 15 days labor on public works. From this the 
government received not less than $1,500,000 
annually. This tax has been eliminated by the 
American government. On these two items alone 
the mass of the people have been relieved from 
the burden of taxation of more than $4,500,000, 
all of which loss has been recouped from the im- 
position of the land tax and internal revenue 
tax, with the exception of $746,000, which rep- 
resents a fair gain of the people, taken as a 
whole. The Philippine government has been 
self-sustaining since its installation. The various 
governmental departments, including schools, 
scientific institutions, construction and mainte- 
nance of roads, and public buildings, the mainte- 
nance of a constabulary of the strength of 5000 
or 6000 men, and other activities have been sup- 
ported by the Philippine revenue. The expenses 
of those portions of the army and navy stationed 
in the islands have been met by the government 
of the United States. 

BANKS AND BANKING. The total resources of 
the commercial banks in the Philippine Islands, 
exclusive of the Bank of Zamboanga, was, at the 
end of the fiscal year 1907, 34,104,715.30 pesos, 
as against 30,703,379.96 pesos in 1906. In ac- 
cordance with an act passed by the Philippine 
Commission in 1906, a postal savings bank was 
established and began business on Oct. 1, 1906. 
On June 30, 1907, there were deposited in this 
bank funds to the amount of 490,000 pesos. The 
agricultural bank, which was authorized by 
Congress in 1907, was not established during 
that year, as no acceptable proposition was 
made by private capital for this enterprise. The 
Insular treasurer recommended that out of the 
general funds, $1,000,000 be set apart for the 
Philippine Legislature for the founding of an 
agricultural bank, to be supervised, operated, and 
controlled by the Treasury Bureau. 


HIsTorY. 

The most important political event of the fiscal 
year 1908 was the opening on Oct. 16, 1907, of 
the Philippine Legislature, which consists of 
the Philippine Commission as the Upper House 
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and the Philippine Assembly as the Lower House. 
There were three sessions held by the Legisla- 
ture, the inaugural session from Oct. 16, 1907, 
to Feb. 1, 1908; the first session from Feb. 3, 
1908, to March 21, 1908, and a special session 
from May 22, 1908, to June 19, 1908. Mention 
of the important measures passed by the Legisla- 
ture will be found in the paragraph below. 

On May 12, Congress authorized the increase 
of the Philippine Commission by one member, 
and empowered the President to appoint an ad- 
ditional secretary when, in his opinion, such a 
course was necessary to the interest of the ser- 
vice. On July 1, Hon. Gregorio Araneta, then 
Attorney-General of the Philippine Islands, was 
appointed Secretary of Finance and Justice to fill 
the vacancy caused in that office by the appoint- 
ment of Hon. Henry C. Ide as Governor-General 
of the Philippine Islands, and Newton W. Gil- 
bert, Judge at Large of the Court of the First In- 
stance, was appointed a member of the Philippine 
Commission in the place of Benito Legardo, who 
resigned to become one of the Delegates to Con- 
gress. The additional position of member of the 
Commission, created by Congress, was filled by 
the appointment on July 6, 1908, of Hon. H. 
Rafael Palma, a lawver and a member of the 
Philippine Assembly from the Province of Cavite. 

CONGRESSIONAL LEGISLATION. By act of Con- 
gress approved April 29, 1908, the provisions for 
the application of the coastwise laws of the 
United States to the Philippine Islands was per- 
manently suspended. 

During the 60th session of Congress provision 
was made for the promotion of officers of scout 
companies to include the grade of captain. 

Congress also authorized the designation by 
the Philippine Commission of one Filipino cadet 
for each class at the United States Military 
Academy. A bill with similar provisions, au- 
thorizing the appointment of five Filipinos to 
receive instructions at the United States Naval 
Academy was also introduced in Congress. It 
was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
but received no action. 

By an act approved March 26, 1908, Congress 
appropriated $403,030.19, payable to the repre- 
sentative of the Roman Catholic Church im the 
Philippine Islands, the Archbishop of Manila, 
as trustee, in full satisfaction of all claims aris- 
ing out of the use of church property by the 
troops of the United States during and follow- 
ing the war with Spain and the Philippine in- 
surrection. The claims presented amounted in 
total to $2,442,963.13, and the award recommend- 
ed by the board on church claims was $363,- 
030.19, with a further additional recommendation 
of a payment of $40,000 for the spoliation and 
loss of sacred ornaments, images, and vestments, 
provided that Congress should, as a matter of 
equity, desire to render such compensation to the 
church. 

By virtue of a provision in the Sundry Civil 
Act, Congress authorized and directed the Secre- 
tary of War to aid the people of the Philippine 
Islands in providing and maintaining an appro- 
priate anu creditable exhibit of the resources 
and products of those islands at the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacifie Exposition to be held at Seattle, 
Wash., in 1909, and for this purpose provided 
an appropriation not to exceed $25,000. 

Laws PASSED BY THE PHILIPPINE LEGISLA- 
TURE. At the inaugural session of the Legisla- 
ture the most important bill passed was one ap- 
propriating 1,000,000 pesos for the construction 
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of barrio schools. An act was passed providing 
that merchandise in bonds for customs duties 
may be withdrawn at any time for consumption, 
for transportation to another port, for exporta- 
tion, or for delivery on board a vessel of the 
United States or foreign vessel, for use on board 
such vessel as ghip’s stores. Measures were passed 
cancelling laws made by the Insular government 
to certain provincial and municipal government 
prior to Oct. 15, 1907. An appropriation of 
1,100,000 pesos was made to be expended, in the 
discretion of the Bureau of Agriculture, for the 
purpose of combating and exterminating ani- 
mal diseases. The Governor General was au- 
thorized to convey insular property to provinces 
and municipalities for public school purposes. 
The sum of 3,024,000 pesos was appropriated for 
public works and improvements. Provision was 
made for the construction of a capitol building, 
and a committee was created to prepare plans 
therefor. A Philippine public hbrary was pro- 
vided for, and suitable provision was made for 
its maintenance. The sum of 750,000 pesos an- 
nually was provided for the promotion, estab- 
lishment, and maintenance of irrigation projects 
in the islands. The sum of 150,000 pesos was 
appropriated for the purchase and preparation 
of land for cattle quarantine stations in the cities 
of Manila, Cebu, and Iloilo. An employers’ lia- 
bility law was passed. Provision was made for 
the sale of unoccupied Friar lands, and for the 
payment therefor in annual installments. A bill 
was passed providing for the establishment of a 
university in the Philippine Islands. 

MOUNTAIN PROVINCE. Difficulties of the ad- 
ministration led to the recommendation of the 
establishment of a province to be known as the 
‘‘Mountain Province,” and to include as separate 
sub-provinces, each with its lieutenant-governor, 
Benguet, Amburayan, Lepanto, Bontoc, Kalinga, 
Apayao, and the Ifugao country of Nueva Viz- 
caya, the latter being coextensive with the form- 
er Spanish comandancia of Quiangan. It was 
further recommended that the capital of the 
province be at Bontoc, which has a cool and 
most healthful climate, and is the central point 
from which the main natural lines of communi- 
cation radiate. 

The Commission approved these recommenda- 
tions and made them effective by act No. 1876, 
passed Aug. 18, 1908. 

Under the new arrangement, with a lieuten- 
ant-governor constantly present in each sub-prov- 
ince, the governor will be free to go at once 
to any place where his assistance is needed or 
where he desires to investigate conditions. He 
will be able to establish and carrv out a fixed 
policy throughout the entire extent of this 
great mountain region, which extends from the 
southern boundary of Benguet to the extreme 
northern end of Luzon, and will be sufficiently 
familiar with conditions in each sub-province, 
so that in the event of the death, resignation, 
or removal of a lieutenant-governor he can im- 
mediately assume control. 

It is believed that this reorganization is the 
most important forward step yet made in es- 
tablishing law and order and in bringing about 
a general improvement of conditions through- 
out the northern mountain region of Luzon. 

City oF Mantua. By an act of the Philippine 
Legislature a change was made in the govern- 
ment of the city of Manila. The Advisory Board, 
which was composed of 13 members, one member 
being appointed by the governor-general from 
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each of the 13 districts of the city of Manila, 
was abolished. The municipal board was reor- 
ganized and is now composed of three appointive 
members, one ex officio member (the city engi- 
neer), and two elective members. 

The installation of a sewer system go intimate- 
ly connected with the sanitation of the city, is 
nearing completion. During 1908 24.4 miles 
of street sewers were laid, giving a total of 28.4 
miles laid and leaving only 13.6 miles of the 
total contracted for. Pumps and pump houses 
have been contracted for; work on the latter has 
begun, and the entire system should be in work- 
ing order before the close of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1909. Manila will then be the only 
city in the Orient having a complete water- 
carriage system for the disposal of its sewaye. 

OTHER EveENTs. The construction of the forti- 
fications on Manila Bay were carried on during 
the year. Defenses were being erected on Cor- 
regidor, which will command the main shi 
channel into Manila Bay. A battery of 12-inch 
guns and 8-inch mortars will be located on 1 
bluff, 600 feet above the sea level. Three other 
islands at the entrance to the Bay, El Fraile, 
Caribo, and Cabello, were also being fortified. 
On Sept. 24, great loss of life and property 
damage occurred through a typhoon which 
struck the middle part of the Island. The dis- 
aster extended over the islands of Leyte, Panay, 
Masbate and Samar and for a time all cable 
communication was severed. The visit «f the 
Atlantic Fleet to the Philippines will be found 
ina in the article UNITED STATES, section 

favy. 

OFFICERS: Governor-General, James F. Smith; 
Vice-Governor and Secretary of Commerce and 
Police, W. Cameron Forbes; Secretary of the In- 
terior, Dean C. Worcester; Secretary of Finance 
and Justice, Gregorio Araneta; Secretary of Pub- 
lic Instruction, W. Morgan Shuster. Hon. Ignacfo 
Villamor, judge of the sixth judicial district, 
was promoted on July 9th, 1908, to Attorney- 
General in the place of Hon. Gregorio Araneta 
who was appointed Commissioner and Secretary 
of Finance and Justice. Mr. George R. Harvey, 
Assistant Attorney-General, was appointed So- 
licitor-General. 


PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, Amenri- 
CAN. A learned society organized in 1869, from 
the classical section of the Oriental Society. Its 
object is advancement and diffusion of philo- 
logical knowledge. The Association held its an- 
nual meeting at Toronto, December 28-30. Many 
important papers were read. The annual presi- 
dent’s address was delivered by Charles E. Ben- 
nett. The thirty-eighth annual volume of the 
Transactions and Proceedings of the Association 
was published in 1908. The Association has a 
membership of about 600. The president is 
Charles E. Bennett, and the secretary, Frank 
Gardner Moore. See PHILOLOGY. 


PHILOLOGY, Ctassicat. The present ar- 
ticle, though concerned primarily with 1908, 
will occasionally take cognizance of work of 
an earlier time. Few new epoch-making books 
were published during the year. Some impor- 
tant books, however, were revised or made ad- 
vance toward completion; much good work ap- 
peared in monographs and articles. Some im- 
portant editions for school and college purposes 
appeared, but these lack of space compels us to 
pass in silence. 
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In the field of inscriptions we may note a new 
part of Inscriptiones Grace, with 520 inscrip- 
tions from Amorgos; the fifth part of Inscrip- 
tiones Grace ad res Romanas pertinentes, with 
inscriptions from Egypt; the third edition of H. 
Roehl’s Imagines Inscriptionum Gracarum An- 
tiquissimarum, and especially the first volume 
of W. Larfeld’s Handbuch der griechischen Ept- 
graphik, an indispensable work (volume 2 ap- 
peared in 1902), dealing with the history of 
Greek epigraphical study from ancient times to 
the present, with the material, execution, cost, 
interpretation, etc., of inscriptions, and with 
Greek alphabetical and numeral signs. 

On Greek papyri the reader may consult F. G. 
Kenyon, Greek Papyri and Recent Discoveries, in 
the Quarterly Review. New fragments of Me- 
nander were published at Cairo, in November, 
1907, as edited by G. Lefebvre. The manuscript, 
variously ascribed to the second or the late third 
century A.D., contains parts of four plays; of 
one about 500 verses survive, of each of two 
others about 350, of a fourth about 70. We thus 
have material for estimating Menander for our- 
selves. Numerous articles dealing with these 
fragments have already been published, e. g., by 
Leo in Rheinisches Museum, and E. Capps, The 
Plot of Menander’s Epitrepontes, in American 
Journal of Philology. (See ARCH-ZOLOGY. ) 

Volume 5 of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri con- 
tained 800 lines of a Greek historian (see be- 
low), besides important new fragments of Pin- 
dar. The 270 new verses of Pindar give parts of 
at least nine poems, some of which throw impor- 
tant light on the previously known poems of 
Pindar. The volume also reproduces a small, 
nearly complete, leaf of an uncanonica] Gospel, 
which gives a discussion between Jesus and a 
chief priest in the temple at Jerusalem. In a 
complete vellum manuscript of the four Gospels, 
purchased in Cairo by Mr. C. L. Freer, of De- 
troit, of uncertain date, were found certain 
verses following Mark 16. 14; these verses, 
though mentioned by Jerome, had not previously 
been found in any extant manuscript of the 
Gospels. 

Late in 1907 appeared a most important work, 


Nomina Sacra, by Professor Traube, of Munich.: 


It discusses abbreviations of theological terms, 
such as deus, dominus, Christus, in pre-minus- 
cule manuscripts. Forms such as DO—deo, DNO 
=domino, in which the final letter of the word is 
written with the initial letter, or with the initial 
letter of one or more syllables, Traube calls 
contractions. Contractions such as DS—deus, he 
says, were at first used as imitations of Greek 
contractions such as O@Z=—O@eés, and were, besides, 
at first employed only when deus meant God 
in the Christian sense; the contraction was first 
used of a pagan god in the sixth century. If 
sound, this demonstration supplies important 
criteria for dating extant majuscule manuscripts 
or lost majuscule archetypes, and the book will 
be of prime importance to all students of text- 
criticism. 

In the field of mythology and religion we 
must notice first the Congress for the History 
of Religions, held at Oxford in September; the 
papers read have been published in a volume of 
Transactions. A convenient account of the Con- 
gress will be found in the New York Evening 
Post for October 3. Professor Toutain pub- 
lished a new volume of his Les Cultes Patens 
dans V’Empire Romain; in this he protests 
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against the uncritical application of anthropo- 
logical theories, especially the totemistic. J. 
Adam published Gifford Lectures on the Relig- 
tous Thinkers of Greece, dealing especially with 
Pindar and Euripides. Mention may be made 
of Reinach’s Cultes, Mythes et Religions, which 
treats many problems of Greek mythology and 
religion, especially the Aktaion story and the 
Promethus myth; of a paper by Radet, entitled 
Nike Volante, in Akademie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres; of a lecture on Apollo, by Wil- 
amowitz (Oxford Press); of H. L. Axtell’s dis- 
sertation on The Deification of Abstract Ideas 
in Roman Literature and Inscriptions; of a 
paper by Frazey, on St. George and the Parilia, 
in Revue des Etudes Ethnographiques et Socio- 
logiques, in which he argues that the object of 
both festivals was to protect the flocks against 
wolves and witches at the critical time when 
the herds are first driven out to ture in the 
spring; of a paper by C. H. Moore, on The 
Distribution of Oriental Cults in the Gauls 
and the Germanies, in the Transactions of the 
American Philological Association for 1907; of 
J. W. Hewitt’s The Propttiation of Zeus, in 
Harvard Studies, volume 19; and finally of 
two articles in the eleventh half-volume of 
Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopddie, the one by 
Keune on Epona, a deity of beasts of burden 
in the northern and western provinces of the 
Roman Empire, the other by Kérte, on the 
Etruscans, which briefly discusses Etruscan re- 
ligion. In Roscher’s Lexikon there is an article 
on Poseidon. 

As noted above, the publication of the fifth 
volume of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri has made 
accessible the text of the new Greek historian 
discovered in 1906. The 800 lines cover events 
of 396-394 B.C., and throw important light on 
the anti-Spartan coalition of that time and on 
the Beotian confederation. Scholars have not 
reached agreement concerning the authorship 
of this fragment. Theopompus and Cratippus 
both have their champions. Most important 
are the concluding volumes of R. W. Macan’s 
exhaustive edition of Herodotus; these dea] with 
Books 7-9, and contain most elaborate discus- 
sions of the composition of these books (Macan 
believes that Herodotus composed them before 
the others) and of various questions connected 
with Xerxes’s invasion of Greece, especially 
the battle of Salamis. Excavations at Sparta 
have shown that the peculiar discipline asso- 
ciated with the name of Lycurgus was of late 
origin, probably of the sixth century B.C., and 
so are held to prove that Lycurgus was not a 
historical personage. A. Solari, in Richerche 
Spartane, deals with the navy and the ephorate 
at Sparta. Kromayer, Die antiken Schlacht- 
felder in Greichenland, volume 2, treats mi- 
nutely the campaigns of various Greek kings 
against Rome; the author holds that these 
kings, though defeated, really handled their 
armies with much skill. We may note, finally, 
the article on Ephorus, in Pauly-Wissowa, My- 
res, History of the Pelasgian Theory, in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, Wilamowitz’s lec- 
ture on Greek Historical Writing (Oxford 
Press), and J. B. Bury’s Ancient Greek His 
torians, a series of lectures delivered at Har- 
vard University, giving a survey of Greek his 
toriography down to the first century, with 
special attention to Herodotus, Thucydides 
and Polybius. B. Modestov, in Introduction ¢ 
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f Histoire Romaine, has collected, criticized ani 
arranged the facts and theories about the peoples 
of Italy from paleolithic days down to the com- 
ing of the Etruscans. The Etruscan question, too, 
is considered; Muodestov holds that the Etrus- 
cans came from the East by sea, as old tradi- 
tion declares. Kérte, in the article in Pauly- 
Wissowa, already mentioned, had taken the same 
view. Pais’s essays on the history of Magna 
Grecia and Greek Sicily, which emphasize the 
part those districts played in the early history 
of Rome, have been collected and translated from 
the Italian (Chicago University Press). 

Of the first rank is T. Rice Holmes’s ex- 
haustive work on Ancient Britain and the In- 
wasions of Julius Cesar, whose aim is to tell 
the story of man’s life in Britain from the earli- 
est times down through the invasions of Cesar. 
There is an elaborate account in the first five 
chapters of Britain in the prehistoric period; 
chapters six and seven discuss Cesar’s inva- 
sions; chapter eight sums up the results of 
those invasions. There are also elaborate notes 
and appendices, which treat, among other 
things, the ethnology of ancient Britain, the 
place of Cesar’s landing in Britain, and Portus 
Itius, whence Cesar set sail (Holmes identifies 
this with Boulogne; he holds, also, that Cesar 
landed in eastern Kent). The book is the pro- 
duct of enormous learning and profound in- 
dustry; the chapters on the early archeology of 
Britain are especially valuable, as putting in 
mtelligible form the results of study in fields 
which lie outside the range of most students. 

A popular history of the Roman Empire, 
from 29 B.C. to 476 A.D., was prepared by H. 
Stuart-Jones. Four volumes of the English 
translation (six of the French translation) of 
Ferrero’s Greatness and Decline of Rome have 
now been published; these carry the history 
from the death of Sulla through 22 B.C. Very 
various estimates of Ferrero’s work have been 
expressed by reviewers. Some have declared 
that it supersedes that of Mommsen himself. On 
the whole, however, the first glamour of his work 
seems to be passing; it is felt by some at least 
that he carries altogether too far his application 
of his economic theories, based on a study of mod- 
ern life, to the facts of Roman history, seein 
analogies to modern things, movements an 
tendencies where in reality no such analogies 
are discoverable at all by one not obsessed by 
a predetermined theory. “Perhaps his book 
will stimulate interest, rather than advance, 
knowledge.” A second volume of Mommsen’s 
collected historical papers has appeared. 

In the domain of grammar, we may note first 
a paper by Professors Oertel and Morris, The 
Nature and Origin of Indo-European Inflection, 
printed in Harvard Studies, volume 16; the au- 
thors protest against the method involved in the 
search for fundamental meanings of inflections, 
whether of nouns or of verbs, holding that orig- 
inally inflections had only vague meanings or 
none at all; subjunctive and optative at the 
start were practically synonymous, and were 
only gradually adapted to express the mean- 
ings which we associate with them in the de- 
veloped languages. Mention may be made also 
of Tenney Frank’s Semantics of Modal Construc- 
tion, in Classical Philology, volumes 2 and 3, 
of C. Mutzbauer’s Die Grundbedeutung des Kon- 
junktiv und Optativ und thre Entwickelung im 
Griechischen, a valuable collection and analysis 
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of all the Homeric examples of the subjunctive 
and optative, of H. Richards’s Xenophon and 
Others, which deals with various points of 
Greek syntax, of the revised edition of F. E. 
Thompson’s A Syntax of Attic Greek, of Grand- 
gent’s Introduction to Vulgar Latin, which is 
of value to the Latinist in various ways, of the 
Supplement-Band to the Historische Grammatik 
der Lateinischen Syntax, by C. F. W. Miiller, 
an elaborate discussion (165 large pages) of the 
Syntazr des Nominativs und Akkusativs im 
Lateinischen, and of B. L. Gildersleeve’s arti- 
cles on Stahl’s Syntagz of the Greek Verb, in 
The American Journal of Philology, an elabor- 
ate review of J. M. Stahl’s Kritisch-Historische 
Syntaz des Griechischen Verbums der Klassischen 
Zeit, published in 1907. 

The year saw the completion of the seventh 
edition of Krebs’s Antibarbarus der Lateinischen 
Sprache, revised by J. H. Schmalz Lodge’s 
Lexicon Plautinum was advanced by the publi- 
cation of part 5, pages 385-480, which carries 
the work into ego. Parts 11 and 12 of Olcott’s 
A Dictionary of the Latin Inscriptions, carry- 
ing the work through amo, also appeared. In 
Harvard Studies, volume 19, W. H. P. Hatch 
studies certain Greek words. 

In the field of metre and prosody special men- 
tion must be made of an article in the Trans- 
actions of the American Philological Associa- 
tion for 1907, by Professor Paul Shorey, en- 
titled The Choriambic Dimeter and the Re- 
habilitation of the Antispast; it criticises the 
latest theories concerning Greek metres, advo- 
cated for example by Wilamowitz, and defends 
the school of Schmidt and Christ. In the 
Cambridge Journal of Philology, volume 30, 
W. R. Hardie shows that Vergil allows coinci- 
dence of verse-accent and word-accent far less 
often than Cicero, Catullus and Lucretius. J. 
W. White, in Harvard Studies, volume 18, dis- 
cuses Logawdic Metre tn Greek Comedy; R. 
Radford, in American Journal of Philology for 
1907, continued his important studies in Plau- 
tine metre. 

Of books and articles relating to Greek and 
Latin literature we may mention first some 
bearing on Homer, as G. Finsler’s Homer, the 
review of Homeric Study from 1881-1906 in 
Bursian’s Jahresbericht, T. E. Agar’s elaborate 
Homeritca; Emendations and Elucidations of the 
Odyssey, and T. W. Allen’s text of the Odyssey 
in the Oxford Classical Texts. In the new edi- 
tion of Pindar in the Teubner Texts the more 
important of the Oxyrhynchus fragments of 
Pindar (see above) are given. There were also 
elaborate editions of A¢schylus (of the Eumen- 
ides by Verrall, of the Seven Against Thebes by 
Tucker). We may mention again here Macan’s 
Herodotus, 7-9 (see above). 

Other works to be named here are Burnet’s 
Early Greek Philosophy (new edition), Marie 
V. Williams’s Siz Essays on the Platonic Theory 
of Knowlcdge, Mackail’s Virgil and Virgilian- 
ism, in Classical Review, a study of the Car- 
mina Minora attributed to Vergil, J. W. Beck’s 
Horaz-Studien, H. Richards’s Xenophon and 
Others, L. Laurand’s De Ciceronis Studiis Rhe- 
toricis and Etudes sur le Style des Discours des 
Cicéron, J. W. Clark’s Bibliography of Bentley, 
A. Guthkclch’s The Battle of the Books, by 
Jonathan Swift; with Selections from the Liter- 
ature of the Phalaris Controversy, E. G. Sihler’s 
Teatimonium Anima, essays dealing with the 
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spiritual elements in classical civilization, the 
second edition of Heinze’s Virgils Episehe Teeh- 
nik, Cichorius’s Untersuchungen zu Lucilius, re- 
viewed in part by C. Knapp, in American Jour- 
nal of Philology, the second volume of Vah- 
len’s collected writings (under the title Opus- 
cula Academica), the first part of the fifth 
edition of Christ’s Geschichte der Griechischen 
Literatur, G. Friedrich’s elaborate edition of 
Catullus, the third and last volume of Wessner’s 
edition us Donatus’s commentary on Terence, and 
Van Leeuwen’s Prolegomena to Aristophanes. 

Zielinski’s Ctcero im Wandel der Jahrhun- 
derte sppearen in a new edition, greatly en- 
larged, J. W. Sandys’s History af Classical 
Scholarship was completed by the publication of 
volumes 2 and 3; of these the second begins 
with Petrarch and ends with the close of the 
eighteenth century in Italy, France, England 
and the Netherlands, the third comprises the 
eighteenth century in Germany and the nine- 
teenth century in Germany, the rest of Europe 
and the United States. Mention should 
made here of Gudeman’s Grundriss der Ge- 
schichte der Klassischen Philologie, which is an 
enlarged version of his Outlines of the History 
of Classical Philology, which had already passed 
through several editions. 

Much activity was shown in the course of the 
year in the publication of translations of im- 
portant Greek and Latin texts. We have space 
to mention only translations of the Eumenides 
and the Prometheus of ASschylus, by Headlam; 
of certain plays of Aschylus by A. S. Way, the 
translator of Euripides; of the Frogs of Aris- 
tophanes and the Bacche of Euripides, by 
Gilbert Murray; of Hesiod, by A. W. Mairs, and 
of Statius’s Silva, by T. A. Slater. Frere’s 
translations of the Acharnians, Knighis, Birds, 
Frogs and Peace of Aristophanes have been re- 
issued in a single volume. Aristotle’s De Ani- 
ma has been rendered and expounded by R. D. 
Hicks. Two more translations of Vergil have 
appeared, by J. Jackson and T. H. Williams. 
A good translation of Tacitus’s Minor Works, 
by Fyfe, and the first two installments of a 
series of translations of Aristotle’s works, by 
Messrs. Beare, Ross and Joachim, have also 
appeared, Calverley’s translations of the Idylls 
of Theocritus and the Eclogues of Vergil have 
been reprinted in one volume; Seneca’s tragedies 
were translated by F. J. Miller (Chicago Uni- 
versity Press). 


PHILOLoGy, MoperRn. In this branch of lin- 
guistic science the year 1908 was marked by 
orderly progress along the lines already laid 
down, rather than by any noteworthy discov- 
eries. The progress made may, therefore, be 
indicated by a list of the chief works upon the 
subject, including a few books which appeared 
in 1907, but too late in that year to be recorded 
in the last YEAR Book. 

In the field of Germanic philology the most 
jmportant work appeared in the closing days 
of the year—A. Torp and H. Falk’s Wortschatz 
der germanischen Spracheinheit (Gottingen, 
1909; the third part of the long-awaited second 
edition of the Vergleichendes Worterbuch der 
tndogermanischen Sprachen of A. Fick). This 
is practically the only publication of the period 
under discussion which deals with more than 
an individual language or dialect, and of it ac- 
count must be taken for some vears to come. 
In Gothic W. Streitberg has published th: first 
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volume of a new edition of Ulfilas (Heidelberg, 
1908; containing the Gothic and Greek texts, 
introduction, various readings, and a discussion 
of sources); and S. Feist issued the first part 
(A-M) of his Etymologisches Worterbuch der 
gotischen Sprache (Halle, 1909; including the 
so-called “Crim Gothic’). The sole noteworthy 
addition to our knowledge of Old High German 
is J. Schatz’s Altbatrische Grammattk (Gottin- 
gen, 1907). In Modern German the first of the 
twelve parts of the fifth edition of F. L. K 
Wiegand’s Deutsches Worterbuch, edited by K. 
v. Bahder, H. Hirt, and K. Kant, appeared 
(Giessen, 1907); and more special problems are 
discussed in H. Stickel’s Deutsche Sprachlekre 
auf geshichtlicher Grundlage (Bamberg, 1908) 
and W. Holzgraefe’s Grammatisches Geschlecht 
der Fremdworter und fremden Worter im heuti- 
gen Sprachgebrauch (Hamburg, 1908). Ger- 
man dialects have received generous attention in 
A. Gebhardt’s Grammatik der Nirnberger Mun- 
dart (Leipzig, 1097), and F. Schwagmeyer's 
Lautstand der Ravensbergischen Mundart von 
Hiddenhausen (Berlin, 1908); while in dialect 
dictionaries K. Miiller-Fraureuth issued the 
first part (A-placken) of his Wérterbuch der 
obersdchischen und erzsgebirgischen Mundarten 
(Dresden, 1908); and the committee of the 
Verein ftir siebenbiirgische Landeskunde pub- 
lished, under the editorship of A. Schullerus, 
the first part (A-Ameise) of a Siebenbiirgisch- 
sdchsisches Worterbuch (Strassburg, 1908). 
Turning to the Scandinavian languages, mention 
should be made of H. Hermansson’s Bibliography 
of the Icelandic Sagas and Minor Tales (Ithaca, 
1908) ; and of G. Cederschiéld’s smaller edition 
of the Icelandic Cléri Saga (Halle, 1907; an 
abridgment of his critical edition of 1879). H. 
Falk and A. Torp have again collaborated in a 
Norwegisch-dainisches etymologisches Worter- 
buch, of which the first part has appeared (Hei- 
delberg, 1908) ; while J. Jakobsen has published 
tne first part (A-gopn) of a similar work for 
the interesting dialect of the Shetland Islands, 
a mixture of Norse and Norman—Etymologisk 
ordbog over der norrne sprog p& Shetland (Co- 
penhagen, 1908). In the Dutch group the most 
noteworthy book is W. L. Van Helten’s Zur 
Lexicologie des Altostfriesischen (Amsterdam, 
1907). 

For the study of the older period of English, 
J. and E. M. Wright have issued an Old Eng- 
lish Grammar (London, 1908); J. W. Bright 
and R. L. Ramsay have edited The West Saron 
Psalms, being the Prose Portion of the “First 
Fifty,” of the so-called Paris Psalter (Boston, 
1907), and H. Lihe has edited the Anglo-Saxon 
Be Domes Doge (Bonn, 1907). Special studies 
of this same period are contained in W. 
Schmidt’s Altenglische Dichtungen ‘‘Daniel” und 
“Azarias” (Bonn, 1907), W. Klump’s Alter 
glische Handwerkernamen sachlich und_sprach- 
lich erldutert (Heidelberg, 1908), and F. Rése- 
ner’s Franzésische Lehnwérter im Frithneuen- 
glischen (Marburg, 1907). The sole note 
worthy production on modern English is the 
first volume (phonology) of W. Horn’s Hix 
torische neuenglische Grammatik (Strassburg, 
1908). 

Romance philology has received no compre 
hensive treatment during the time under con 
sideration. In French, P. Plattner issued the 
fourth volume of his Ausfihrliche Grammatik 
der franzésischen Sprache (Freiburg, 1907), and 
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G. Korting his Etymologisches Woérterbuch der 
franzésischen Sprache (Paderborn, 1908). An 
interesting contribution to the scientific study of 
slang is contained in L. Sainéan’s L’Argot an- 
cten (1455-1850), dealing with the relations 
of French slang to the secret jargons of south- 
ern Europe and to modern slang (Paris, 1908). 
Perhaps the work of most general scope in 
French philology is the fourth series of A. Tob- 
ler’s Vermischte Beitrdge zur franzdsischen 
Grammatik (Leipzig, 1908), while more special 
contributions form the themes of R. Schubert’s 
Probleme der historischen franzésischen For- 
menlehre (part i., Berlin, 1907), W. Jurgens- 
manns Franzésische Ortsadverba in pronomina- 
ler Verwendung (Liepzig, 1907), I. Thiergen’s 
Lautliche und begriffliche Entuickelung der 
anttk-mythologischen Namen in der franzésis- 
chen Sprache (Pulsnitz, 1907), P. Fahren- 
kamp’s Syntax der substantivischen Interroga- 
tivpronomina qui, que, quoi imfranzdsischen 
(Gottingen, 1907), and H. Daub’s Entwickelung 
des franzdsischen Infinitivausgangs (Vok. oder 
Kons4-) stimmtonloses—er (Keil, 1907). Old 
French i3 advanced by L. Wiese’s new edition of 
K. Bartsch’s Chrestomathie de Vancien francais 
(Leipzig, 1908), treating of the period from 
the eighth to the fifteenth century, and by R. 
L. G. Ritchie’s Recherches sur la syntaze de la 
conjunction “que” dans Vancien francais (Paris, 
1907), while metrics receives attention in H. 
Chatelain’s Recherches sur le vers francais au 
quinziéme stécle (Paris, 1908). 
In the other Romance languages there has 
been a corresponding interest. Provencal is 
the theme of H. Herford’s Lateinische Propar- 
orytona im Altprovenzalischen (Kdonigsberg, 
1907), and a contribution of distinct value is 
made in J. B. Cerlogne’s Dictionnaire du patots 
_valdétain (Aosta, 1907). For Italian, O. Pian- 
igiani has prepared his Vocabolario etimologico 
della lingua italiana (2 vols., Florence, 1907), 
and M, L. Wagner has studied the phonology 
of the Sardinian dialect spoken in the vicinity 
of Gennargentu, in his Lautlehre der siidsardis- 
chen Mundarten (Halle, 1907). Spanish and 
Portuguese are each represented by one work 
dealing with the older period: A. Zauner’s 
Altspanisches Elementarbuch (Heidelberg, 
1908), and the second edition of J. L. de Vas- 
concellos’s Tezrtos archaicos (Lisbon, 1908). 
Slavic philology is represented only by G. 
Wiegand’s Bulgdrische Grammatik (Leipzig, 
1907), and by the second volume of W. Von- 
dr&k’s monumental Vergleichende  slavische 
Grammatik (Géttingen, 1908). The study of 
‘Old Irish, in the Celtic group, receives a distinct 
gain in J. Vendryes’s Grammaire du_ vieil- 
irlandais (Paris, 1908), while a knowledge of 
Middle Irish texts is advanced by the publica- 
tion of V. H. Friedel and K. Meyer’s La Vision 
de Tondale (Tnudgal) (Paris, 1907), containing 
the French, Anglo-Norman and Irish versions, 
and by C. S. Boswell’s translation of the Middle 
Irish Fiss Adamndin under the title of An 
Irish Precursor of Dante (London, 1908). Out- 
side the Indo-Germanic division of European 
languages Basque is studied by E. S. Dodgson 
in his Leicurragan Verb (London, 1907), treat- 
ing of Jean Licarrague’s Basque version of the 
New Testament, with special reference to the 
verb-forms on Matthew. And a curiosum of dis- 
torted linguistic imagination is presented by A. 
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E. Drake in his Discoveries in Hebrew, Gaelic, 
Gothic, Anglo-Sazon, Latin, Basque and other 
Caucasic Languages (Denver, 1908). 

A word may also be added on the histories of 
the literatures here considered linguistically. 
In the second volume of his Légendes épiques 
(Paris, 1908), J. Bédier considers the cycles 
of Girard de Roussillon, the Conquest of Brit- 
tany by Charlemagne, Ogier of Denmark, and 
St. Faron of Meaux, and Raoul of Cambrai, and 
the literatures of Provence and Rumania are 
discussed respectively in E. Portal’s Letteratura 
provenzale :i moderns trovators (Milan, 1907 ),and 
in R. Lovera’s Letteratura rumena (Milan, 1908). 


PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, Amenr- 
ICAN. An association of professors of philoso- 
hy and others interested in philosophy, founded 
in 1902. It has as its object “the promotion 
of the interests of philosophy in all its branches, 
and more particularly the encouragement of 
original work among its members.” The meet- 
ings of the association are held annually at the 
different universities, and are devoted to the 
reading and discussion of papers. The official 
annual proceedings of the association contain- 
ing the address of the president and summaries 
of the papers and the discussions, are pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Review, and reprint- 
ed separately for distribution among the mem- 
bers. At the last meeting, which was held at 
the Johns Hopkins University in affiliation with 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, the programme consisted of the presi- 
dential address by Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, 
twenty papers, and a discussion on Realism 
and Idealism, in which five appointed speakers 
took the leading part. The officers of the asso- 
ciation for the year 1909 are: President, Pro- 
fessor John Grier Hibben, of Princeton Uni- 
versity; vice-president, Professor J. H. Tufts, of 
Chicago University; secretary and _ treasurer, 
Professor Frank Thilly, of Cornell University ; 
members of the executive committee, Professors 
Ernest Albee, of Cornell University, Ralph Bar- 
ton Perry, of Harvard University, Charles M. 
Bakewell, of Yale University; F. J. E. Wood- 
bridge, of Columbia University, and the presi- 
ident, vice-president and secretary. 


PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY Amenrican. 
The first learned society formed on the American 
Continent, founded by Benjamin Franklin in 
1743 “for the cultivation of useful knowledge 
and the advancement of liberal arts and 
sciences.” The Society holds ordinary meetings 
on the first and third Fridays of each month 
from October to May, inclusive. It also holds 
each year in the month of April, a general meet- 
ing. The programme for the general meeting of 
1908 included thirty-four papers by members 
from all parts of the United States. The papers 
presented to the Society are published, either 
in its transactions in quarto, or in its procced- 
ings in octavo form. The Society awards two 
prizes, the Magellanic, a gold medal to the au- 
thor of the best discovery of the most useful 
intervention relating to navigation, astronomy, 
or natural philosophy, and the Henry W. Philips 
prize of $2,000, which is awarded from time to 
time for the best essay in science and aed 
of jurisprudence. The officers of the society 
are as follows: President, William W. Keen; 
vice-presidents, William B. Scott, Simon New- 
comb, and Albert A. Michelson; secretaries, I. 
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Minis Hayes, Arthur W. Goodspeed, James W. 
Holland, and Amos P. Brown. 


PHILOSOPHY. Since the time of Kant 
philosophy has been deeply interested in the 
problems concerning the origin, nature, and limi- 
tations of knowledge. Whether following along 
the lines marked out by Hume or Kant or tak- 
ing a middle ground, it has shown a preponder- 
and tendency toward some form of epistemolog- 
ical idealism. And though a large number of 
its devotees repudiated all attempts at reaching 
an adequate theory of the universe, those who 
did believe in the possibility of a metaphysic 

enerally constructed idealistic systems upon 

their epistemological foundations. Modern 
thought, in other words, is written in an ideal- 
istic key, and, in the case of metaphysics, for 
the most part, in a monistic key. The suprem- 
acy of idealism, however, is now being attacked 
in all the leading countries, and the philosophi- 
cal situation at present shows strong symptoms 
of reaction in favor of realism, dualism, plural- 
ism, and pragmatism. Many articles and books 
are being written for and against the different 
tenets of idealism, and there is a wider and in- 
tenser interest in philosophical questions than 
has existed for a long time. The last two an- 
nual meetings of the American Philosophical 
Association, the one held at Cornell University 
in December, 1907, the other at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, in 1908, gave considerable at- 
tention to the discussion of pragmatism, real- 
ism, and idealism. Characteristic expression has 
been given to the reactionary spirit in the vol- 
ume of essays published in honor of Professor 
William James, of Harvard University, by his 
colleagues at Columbia University, Essays 
Philosophical and Psychological. 
_ The writers betray an impatience with the 
past, a keen distrust of the older systems, and 
a strong desire to strike out for themselves into 
new fields. Perhaps the spirit of free enquiry 
has never been so intense in American philo- 
sophical Circles as it is to-day. It 1 not strange, 
therefore, that in its eagerness to present “new 
truths” the new movement should offer much 
that is vague, indefinite, and inconsistent with 
its own claims. It can hardly be doubted that 
what usually happens will happen here; the 
period of excitement will be followed by a period 
of calm and profound study of the problems and 
the opposition between the two schools will be- 
come less marked as the things are seen in 
clearer perspective. 

In France, where pragmatism found some 
enthusiastic support from the beginning, a num- 
ber of books have recently appeared against it. 
Le pragmatisme et ses diverses formes anglo- 
americaines, by Marcel Hébert; La philosophe 
moderne, by Abel Rey; Anti-pragmatisme, by 
Adolph Schinz; and Pragmatisme et modernisme, 
by J. Bourdeau. Even in Germany, where the 
new movement had been almost entirely ignored, 
the views of James and Schiller are arousing 
lively discussion. Among the notable articles 
may be mentioned: “William James und der 
Pragmatismus,” by R. Mueller-Freienfels, in 
the Philosophische Wochenschrift; ‘“Pragmatis- 
mus,” by W. Jerusalem, in the Deutsche Lttter- 
aturzeitung; “Pragmatismus,” by Th. Lorenz, 
in the Deutsche Rundschau; and “Der Pragma- 
tismus,” by Ludwig Stein, in the Archiv fir 
Systematische Philosophie. At the last Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy, held at Heidel- 
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berg in September, 1908, “no subject aronsed 
so much interest as pragmatism,” we are told; 
the topic having been introduced in a_ paper 
by Professor Royce on “The Nature of Truth in 
the Light of Recent Discussions,” and a paper 

Schiller, “Der rationalistische Wahrheitsbegriff.” 


In spite, however, of the opposition manifested 
against the traditional conceptions, the spirit 
of modern philosophy still remains essentially 
idealistic. A study of recent publications shows 
this. With the exception of Royce, American 
thinkers have thus far shown little inclination 
to construct systems, but even in the United 
States idealism has a large following. In Ger- 
many the influence of Kant is growing instead 
of declining. The Berlin Academy of Sciences 
is publishing a new critical ition of his 
works. The post-Kantian idealists are not only 
being carefully studied, but their views are 
being revived in modern form. New editions of 
some of Fichte’s and Schelling’s writings are 
appearing. Dr. Hermann Nohl has _ published 
Hegel’s Theologische Jugendschriften from the 
manuscripts in the possession of the Royal Li- 
brary at Berlin; Professor Adolph Lasson has 
published a new edition of Hegel’s Phenomen- 
ologie des (Getstes; and Professor Bolland, of 
Leyden, is continuing his publication of Hegel's 
works in new editions with critica] introdue- 
tions. The Kuno Fischer Festschrift, Die Phil- 
osophie im Beginn des zwanzigsten Jahrhun- 
derts, a second edition of which appeared in 
1907, contains a number of able essays on 
Psychology, Ethics, Philosophy of Religion, 
Logic, Philosophy of Right, Philosophy of His- 
tory, Aesthetics, Philosophy of Nature, and His- 
tory of Philosophy, Wundt, Bauch, Troeltsch, 
Windelband, Lask, Rickert, Groos, and Lipps, 
nearly all of which are written from the ideal- 
istic point of view. The second edition of the 
sixth volume of Kulter der Gegenwart, System- 
atische Philosophie, consisting of papers on 
the different mental sciences, the philosophy of 
nature, and metaphysics, by Dilthey, Riehl 
Wundt, Ostwald, Ebbinghaus, Eucken, Paulsen, 
Muench and Lipps, is another evidence of the 
prevalence of idealistic thinking in Germany. 

Mention may also be made of Ewald’s Kant’s 
kritischer Idealismus als Grundlage der Erkennt- 
nistheorie und Ethik, of E. H. Schmitt’s Krittk 
der Philosophie vom Standpunkt der intuttiven 
Erkenntnis, and of the second edition of Riehl’s 
Der philosophische Kriticismus. And the ap- 
pearance of the second edition of Edward 
Caird’s masterly work, The Critical Philosophy 
of Kant, and of a book by Watson, The Philos 
ophy of Kant Explained, shows that interest in 
the sage of Kénigsberg has not died out in Eng- 
land. 

That the metaphysical craving, of which 
Schopenhauer speaks, has re-asserted itself in 
recent modern thought, and that it will be sat- 
isfied with nothing less than an idealistic sys- 
tem, may be seen from the essays contributed 
to Systematische Philosophie, by Wundt, Paul- 
sen, and Eucken, and the brilliant paper of 
Lipps in the Festschrift on the philosophy of 
nature. Eucken, who received the Nobel prize 
in 1908, has been greatly influenced by Fichte; 
the books published by him in 1908 are Der 
Sinn und Wert des Lebens and the fourth edi- 
tion of his well-known work, Die Grundbegriffs 
der Gegenwart, under the new title, Getstigé 
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Stromungen der Gegentcart. An exposition of 
his views is presented to English readers in Gib- 
son’s Rudolph Eucken’s Philosophy of Life. 
Hugo Miinsterberg, of Harvard University, offers 
in his Philosophie der Werte a world-view based 
upon Kantian and Fichtean principles. In 
France the recent metaphysical books which 
have aroused the greatest interest and admira- 
tion are Bergson’s L’evolution créatrice, which 
through three editions within less than 
a year, and Hamelin’s Essai sur les éléments 
princtpaur de la représentation. Bergson, like 
Paulsen, Wundt, and Lipps, bases himself upon 
the facts of science, paying attention especially 
to the results of biology, and, like Mtinsterberg, 
teaches voluntarism. Hamelin follows Kant 
and Hegel in method and is rationalistic. But 
the two thinkers agree upon nearly all the 
fundamental points of philosophy in spite of 
their difference in methods; after all, they are 
both spiritualists and theists. In England, Belfort 
Bax, in his The Roots of Reality (1907), offers 
“suggestions for a philosophical reconstruction,” 
Opposes he fate and absolutism, and advo- 
cates an idealistic monism. The Metaphysics 
of Nature, by Carveth Read, teaches a similar 
doctrine. To be noted in this connection are 
the translation of the works of Aristotle, 
published in England under the editorship of 
J. A. Smith and W. D. Ross, the tenth volume 
of the wo-ks of Descartes, published in France, 
and the works of Bruno published in Italy. <A 
number of interesting books having an impor- 
tant bearing on the problems of metaphysics 
may also be mentioned here: Meyerson, Iden- 
tsté et réalité; Becher, Phtlosophische Voraus- 
setzungen .der eazakten Naturwissenschaften 
(1907); Weinstein, Die philosophischen Grund- 
lagen der Wissenschaft (1907); Rey, La théorie 
de la physique chez les physiciens contemporains 
(1907), and L’énergétique et mécanisme au 
point de vue des conditions de la connaissance ; 
Manville, Les découvertes modernes en physique ; 
Le Dantee, Eléments de philosophie biologique, 
which has been translated under the title, The 
Nature and Origin of Life. Of value to the 
philosopher are several books from the scientific 
camp. In the two volumes of his Gifford Lec- 
tures, The Science and Philosophy of the Organ- 
tsm, Hans Driesch continues his attack on the 
materialistic and mechanical interpretation of 
biological phenomena and espouses the cause of 
vitalism. Montgome in his Philosophical 
Problems in the Light of Vital Organization 
(1907), opposes idealism, which he interprets in 
the subjective sense, and offers a realistic dual- 
ism as the solution of the world riddle. Carl 
Snyder has published the first volume of a work, 
The World Machine, The First Phase: The 
Cosmic Mechanism, of which the other volumes, 
The Mechanism of Life and The Social Mechan- 
ism, are to follow. The standpoint of the writer 
is naturalistic and positivistic: “what we call 
hilosophy will be transformed or forgotten.” 
Bvante Arrhenius’s Das Werden der Welten has 
been translated from the Swedish into German. 
The metaphysician will also be interested in Kel- 
logg’s Darwinism To-Day (1907), Poulton’s 
Essays on Evolution, Paulin’s No Struggle for 
Existence; No Natural Selection, and Steiner’s 
Die Lehre Darwin’s in ihren letzten Folyen. 
Among the important works on logie and 
epistemology which have appeared in 1908, the 
following are to be noted: the second volume of 
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Baldwin’s Thoughts and Things, bearing the 
title. Experimental Logtc or Genetic Theory of 
Thought ; a new edition of the third volume of 
Wundt’s Logik; Gibson’s The Problem of Logic; 
Jonas Cohn’s Voraussetzungen und Ziele des 
Erkennens; Baumann’s Der Wissensbegriff ; 
Kreibig’s Die intellektuellen Funktionen; Nel- 
son’s Uber das sogenannte Erkenntntsproblem ; 
De la methode dans les sciences (a series of 
essays by a number of French scholars); and 
Carus’s The Foundations of Mathematics. 

In the field of ethics a number of useful works 
has been added to the literature. Royce’s The 
Philosophy of Loyalty, and Leclére’s La morale 
rationelle dans ses relations avec la philosophie 
générale, show the influence of post-Kantian 
idealistic philosophy. To the same school be- 
longs Renouvier’s Science de la morale, 2 vols., 
which has appeared in a new edition. Rash- 
dall, in his The Theory of Good and Evil, 2 
vols. (1907), offers a synthesis of Green and 
Sidgwick, of English idealism and English em- 
Ppiricism. Fouillée, the well-known French phil- 
osopher, constructs a scientific system of ethics 
upon his theory of tdées-forces. There are im- 
manent laws of experience, both individual and 
social, which determine human conduct, and 
these laws are also immanent ends or ideals of 
human nature. Moral altruism is based upon 
intellectual altruism. In an ideal moral order 
personality would be completely social and s0- 
ciety completely personal. 

In the Ethics of Dewey and Tufta we have an 
attempt to utilize the results of domparative 
and genetic ethics in the treatment of the moral 
problem. The first part of the book traces the 
development of morality from primitive group 
morality to self-conscious, reflective morality. 
The second part, written by Dewey, analyzes 
conduct on its inner personal side, and seeks to 
discover the principles underlying moral judg- 
ments and moral conduct. “The problem of mo- 
rality is the foundation, out of the body of origi- 
nal instinctive impulses which compose the nat- 
ural self, of a voluntary self in which socialized 
desires and affections are dominant, and in which 
the last and controlling principle of deliberation 
is the love of the objects which wil] make this 
transformation possible.” The third part stud- 
ies conduct as action in society, applying the 
principles of morality to modern political, 
economic, and domestic problems. (In connec- 
tion with this phase of ethics mention may be 
made of a new book by Royce, Race Questtone, 
Provincialism and other American Problems). 
The second volume of Westermarck’s The Origin 
and Development of the Moral Ideas, which 
came out last year, will be of great service to 
students of genetic ethics. Worthy of notice 
here are a monograph by Sharp, A Study of 
the Influence of Custom on the Moral Judgment, 
and Sumner’s Folkways. The question of moral 
training, which has been agitated in the different 
countries for many years, receives comprehen- 
sive treatment in the two volumes edited by 
M. E. Sadler, Morel Training and Instruction in 
Schools, Report of an International Inquiry, “a 
veritable thesaurus,” as a reviewer says, “from 
which writers on this subject will draw materi- 
als for many years to come.” Other books on 
ethics are: the translation of Nietzzsche’s Beyond 
Good and Evil, by Helen Zimmern; Sarlo and 
Calo, Princip: dt scienza etioa; de Roussaux, 
Léthique; Bayet, L’idée du bien; Aaars, Gut 
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and Bése (1907); De Lanessan, La morale na- 
turelle; de Gaultier, L’idéal moderne and La 
dépendence de la morale (1907); Le Dantec, 
Science et Conscience; Becher, Grundfrage der 
Ethik; Spir, Moralitédt und Religion; Vecchio, 
{1 sentimento gturidico; Vidari, L’individualismo 
nelle dottrine morali del secolo XIX; Bennett, 
The Ethtoal Aspect of Evolution; Murray, A 
History of Christian Ethics; the second edition 
of Jodl’s Geschichte der Ethik. The first vol- 
ume of the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
edited by Dr. James Hastings, contains many 
articles on ethical subjects. The students of 
ethics will also be interested in: Draghicesco, 
Le probléme de la conscience; Van Bruysell, 
La vie sociale et ses évolutions ; Goldscheid, Ent- 
wicklungswertteoric, Entwicklungsékonomie, 
Menschenékonomie; de Roberty, Sociologie de 
Vaction ; Simmel, Sociologie ; Ross, Sin and So- 
ciety and Social Psychology; McDougall, An 
Introduction to Social Psychology; Picard, La 
philosophie sociale de Renouvier; Crasset, La 
responsibilité des criminels; Sighele, Littérature 
et criminalité. Recent publications in the field 
of religion are: Eucken, Hauptprobleme der 
Religionsphilosophie (1907) ; Watson, The Philo- 
sophical Basis of Religion; Pigou, The Prob- 
lem of Theism and Other Essays; Mitchell, 
Talks on Religion; Adam, The Religious Teach- 
ers of Greece; Prezzolini, Il cattolicismo rosso ; 
Ossip-Lourie, Croyance religieuse et croyance 
intellectuelle; Pratt, The Psychology of Religi- 
ous Belief (1907); D’Allones, Psychologie dune 
religion; Delacroix, Etudes d’histoire et de 
psychologie du mysticisme; Cutten, The Psych- 
ological Standards of Christianity; Réclus, Les 
croyances populaires. 
The history of philosophy is treated in the 
following new books: Vorlaender, Geschichte 
der Philosophie, 2nd ed.; Hannequin, Etudes 
@histoire des sciences et d’histoire de la philo- 
sophie, 2 vols.; Berthelot, Evolutionisme et plato- 
nisme; Richter, Der Skepticismus in der Philo- 
sophie und seine Ueberwindung, volume ii.; 
Duessen, Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie, 
volume ili.; Die Nachvedische Philosophie der 
Inder; 14th and 15th numbers of Gomperz, 
Griechische Denker; Adamson, The Develop- 
ment of Greek Philosophy, ed. by Sorley; new 
edition of Diels, Fragmente der Vor-Sokrattker ; 
Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, 2nd ed.; Robin, 
La théorie platonicienne; Barth, Die Stoa, 2nd 
ed.; Picavet, Esquisse d’une histoire générale 
et comparée des philosophies mediévales ; trans- 
lation of De Wulf, Scholasticism Old and New; 
Rousselot, L’intéllectualisme de Saint T'homas; 
Neumark, Geschichte der jiidischen Philosophie 
des Mittelalters; Bauch, Geschichte der neu- 
ern Philosophie bis Kant; Hoéffding, Lehrbuch 
der neuern Philosophie (1907); Brett, The 
Philosophy of Gassendi; Jungmann, René Des- 
cartes; Erhard, Die Philosophie des Spinoza; 
Wenzel, Die Weltanschauung Spinoza’s (1907) ; 
Bloch, La philosophie de Newton; Schmid, F. 
H. Jacobi; Dugard, Emerson; Th. Ziegler, D. F. 
Strauss; Haeberlin, Spencer’s Grundlagen der 
Philosophie; Richert, Schopenhauer; Boutroux, 
Science et religion dans la philosophie contem- 
poraine, Stein, Philosophische Strémungen der 
Gegenwart; KEisler’s Philosophisches W6Orter- 
buch, which has just appeared in a new edition. 
The September number (1908) of the Revue de 
Metaphysique et de Morale is devoted to study 
of contemporary philosophy outside of France, J. 
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Benrubi writing on Germany; J. S. Mackenzie, 
on England; Frank Thilly, on the United 
States; G. Amendola, on Italy; H. Héffding, on 
Scandinavia; and F. G. Calderon, on South 
America. The November number contains an 
article by E. Boutroux on contemporary philos- 
ophy in France. 


PHOSPHATE DEPOSITS. See Featizizezs. 


PHOTOTHERAPY. The use of various 
forms of light radiation in the treatment of 
disease was widely practiced during 1908, and 
with more definite knowledge of their value 
and limitations. Many methods were tried. 
Solar light may be simply concentrated or it 
may be split up and the various colors of the 
spectrum utilized, as e. g. the violet rays; or it 
may be projected through colored glasses. Rad- 
lum emanations and the Réntgen rays were 
also extensively employed. The government 
mines in the nothern part of Austria are the 
principal source of radium, although even here 
only minute quantities of this curious element 
are produced. The Vienna Academy of Science 
recently received from the Minister of the In- 
terior 4.5 grains of pure radium bromide. This 
was looked upon as a large amount. A radium 
institute was assured in Vienna for the study of 
the chemical, physical, medical, and physiologic 
action of the element. Experiments were car- 
ried on in Joachimsthal, where the ore is found, 
and in Vienna, to ascertain whether water 
charged with radium emanations has any medi- 
cal virtue. The ingestion of such water was 
found to be followed by definite improvement 
in rheumatic and arthritic cases. In practice 
the radium salt is placed in a capsule or tube, 
and held near, or in contact, or even imbedded 
in the growth designed to be influenced; the 
time 0. exposure being regulated by the dosage 
desirea. No pain is caused and no sensation ex- 
cept that of physical contact is felt. Radium 
was used by Williams, in lupus erythematosus, 
lupus vulgaris, trachoma, psoriasis, acne, ecze- 
ma, keloid, tuberculosis, dactylitis, vernal ca- 
tarrh, chronic ulcer of the leg, warts, rodent 
ulcer, and epithelioma, the best results being ob- 
tained in epithelioma. The writer believed that 
radium radiations were more uniform in quantity 
and quality than the X-rays, and. therefore, 
safer and more efficient than the latter, which 
are employed in the same class of disease. 


PHYSICS. The year 1908 was not remark- 
able in the progress of physics for events, like 
the discovery of the X-rays or of radioactivity. 
that open up a whole new and fertile field of 
experiment and theory, and attract a wide 
popular interest for a time; yet steady and grati- 
fying progress was made in extending our 
knowledge of facts, and directing the growth 
of the theories by which the facts are best to 
be correlated. Naturally the most interesting 
advances have been made in the newer regions 
of the field of physics, notably those of radio- 
activity and the electron theory, though the lat- 
ter is now found approachable in so many ways 
that its boundaries cannot easily be specified. 

THE RELATIVITY THEORY. In theoretical phrs- 
ics the further development of the so-called ‘rel- 
ativity principle’ has occupied a prominent place 
in the attention of physicists. Broadly stated, 
this principle, or rather postulate, denies that 
absolute motion, or even motion with respect 
to an ether that pervades space, is a conception 
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of any value or meaning; holding that the only 
motion of which we can become cognizant is the 
motion of one portion of matter with reference 
to another portion of matter. The theory had 
its origin in the fact that experimenters have 
long sought, but in vain, to detect some effect, 
on optical or electrical phenomena, arising from 
the fact that the earth has a rapid motion in its 
orbit, and so must be in rapid motion with re- 
spect to the ether, which is postulated as the 
medium in which light-waves and _ electrical 
fields exist, unless, indeed, the earth carries 
along with it at least the ether in its immed- 
iate neighborhood. The latter hypothesis seems 
for several reasons untenable. A ‘relativity’ 
theory begins with a postulate in full accord 
with the negative results of all such attempts 
to detect the motion of the earth through the 
ether, namely: If all parts of an optical, elec- 
trical, or other system are moving with the 
same velocity with reference to any axes of ref- 
erence, the phenomena in the system are not in- 
fluenced at all by this common velocity. That 
is, again, that only relative motions between 
portions of matter can have any influence on 
phenomena associated with them. For example, 
an observer on the swiftest comet, supplied with 
the most accurate apparatus imaginable, could 
not discover his motion without making use of 
light, gravitation, or some other influence com- 
ing from the sun or some other body outside 
the comet. 

Relativity theories have taken several some- 
what different forms, the Lorentz-Einstein .form, 
for which Lorentz laid a basis as far back as 
1894, being the best developed. As treated by 
Einstein, in a paper published early in 1908, 
summarizing the progress of the theory, it in- 
volves as an additional postulate the constancy 
of the velocity of light as measured in systems 
with any relative velocities. Abraham has 
shown, however, that this is not a necessary 
postulate for a consistent relativity theory. One 
of the immediate and most remarkable conclu- 
sions of the Lorentz-Einstein theory is that 
time itself is a relative quantity, depending on 
position. The difficulty of such a conception 
of time is certainly a weighty objection to the 
theory. That a body changes its dimensions, 
shortening in the direction of motion, as its 
velocity increases, was a hypothesis offered by 
Fitzgerald and by Lorentz several years ago 
to explain the negative results of motion through 
the ether experiments, and is also a consequence 
of the relativity theory. The application of the 
nat Pera of the electro-magnetic field is sim- 
plified, since it follows directly from the theory 
that their form is not affected by any common 
velocity of all parts of the system under consid- 
eration; but the equations of ordinary mechanics 
have to be given a special form, allowing for a 
dependence of mass on velocity, if they are to 
hold for the action between bodies having relative 
velocities at all comparable with that of light; 
which indeed follows from any electronic theory 
of matter, because the electro-magnetic mass of 
any electric charge increases with the velocity, 
pppoe te infinity as the velocity nears that 
of light. The mass or inertia of a body depends 
on its content of energy, kinetic or potential: 
thus a hot body has a very slightly greater mass 
than the same body cold. Two pieces of matter 
eannot have a relative velocity greater than that 
of light; gravitational force cannot be propa- 
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gated with a greater speed than light, a con- 
clusion that does not seriously conflict with the 
statement of Laplace to the contrary, since this 
theory introduces other elements than the limi- 
tation of the velocity of gravitation. Physicists 
do not by any means accept the relativity theory 
as they do for example the electro-magnetic the- 
ory of light, but it is being rapidly developed 
and extended in its applications. So far, it may 
safely be said, it has not been shown to be in- 
consistent within itself, nor at variance with any 
observed facts. Planck has shown that a rela- 
tivity postulate furnishes an effective method of 
handling several problems in the thermo-dynam- 
ics of radiation. Minkowski has given a very 
general mathematical treatment of the rela- 
tivity postulate. 

THE E.ecrron. Of direct bearing on rela- 
tivity theories is the important experimental 
work of Bucherer on the relation between the 
electro-magnetic mass of an electron and its 
velocity relative to the apparatus used. One 
of the main objections to the Lorentz-Einstein 
relativity theory had been that ig aia of 
jK\aufmann on this subject (See 1907 YEAR Book) 
had given results at too great variance with the 
demands of this theory to be overlooked. In de- 
termining the ratio of the value of tlie electric 
charge on the electron to the mass carrying it, 
he showed that the value of the ratio. decreased 
as the velocity of the motion of the electron in- 
creases. Using a method of better design in 
some respects than Kaufmann, Bucherer got ex- 
perimental results that led him to renounce 
definitely a relativity theory that he had him- 
self put forward, but which fits very closely the 
equations for the relation between mass and 
velocity as given by the Lorentz-Einstein theory. 
For the value of the ratio of the charge to the 
mass of the electron at slow speeds, Bucherer’s 
result 1.73x107 E. M. U. is somewhat smaller 
than the generally accepted value. 

RADIOACTIVITY. Rutherford and Geiger have 
succeeded in counting the number of a particles 
given off by radium per gram per second. To 
do this they have taken advantage of the fact 
that if the difference of potential between two 
electrodes in air at reduced pressure be a little 
below that required to cause a spark to pass, 
the flight of a single a particle through the. gas 
between the electrodes starts up ionization 
enough to be easily detectable, even demonstrable 
to an audience, by means of the current set up 
between the two electrodes. An _ electrometer 
connected to one of the electrodes gives a sudden 
deflection at the entrance of each a particle. The 
direct ionization caused by a single particle is 
not enough to detect, but it is magnified thous- 
ands of times through the ionization by col- 
lision set up in the strong field between the 
electrodes. By having a small hole of known 
size, covered only by a diaphragm so thin that 
the a particles can go through it, in the vessel 
containing the electrodes, the radium a known 
distance away, the air being exhausted from the 
space between to prevent absorption of the « 
rays, and counting by the electrometer jerks 
the number of particles coming through the 
hole in a time long enough to give a fair average 
rate, the data are at hand for determining the 
number of a particles given off in a second by 
the radioactive substance used. From the 
amount of radium-C that is in radioactive equi- 
librium with one gram of radium there are 
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thirty-four thousand million a particles shot off 
per second. From a gram of radium itself 
comes the same number; from a gram of radium 
in equilibrium with all its disintegration pro- 
ducts come four times that number. Aside from 
the definite information it gives us concerning 
the a rays from radium, this success in making 
evident and measuring an effect produced by a 
single atomic particle is noteworthy as giving 
greater objectiveness to the atomic view of mat- 
ter. Regener counted the number of a parti- 
cles given off by polonium by counting the num- 
ber of scintillations on a zine sulphide screen, 
as in a Crookes spinthariscope, placed far enough 
away to reduce the number of scintillations 
occurring in the field of observation, to only one 
or two a second. There was much doubt that 
every a particle produces a scintillation. By 
counting the particles from radium by this 
method, and comparing with their number as 
obtained by the electrical method, Rutherford 
and Geiger showing that practically every a par- 
ticle does produce a scintillation when it strikes 
the fluorescent zinc sulphide. 

It had been known that the a particle has 
either.a mass the same as that of a helium atom 
and a charge equal to twice the elementary 
charge of a univalent ion, or else a mass half 
that of the helium atom and a single elementary 
charge. The former seemed probable, as_ it 
would at once allow an easy explanation of the 
origin of helium from radioactive disintegration. 
The experiments of Rutherford and Geiger were 
carried further to furnish a proof of this. The 
total charge carried by the a particles from a 
gram of radium in a second, which was meas- 
ured by a wel] known method, divided by the 
number of @ particles, gives the charge on one 
@ particle, which turns out to be two elementary 
charges, or the same as the charge on a bivalent 
ion, so that it appears altogether likely that the 
a@ particle is a helium atom, lacking the two 
electrons which it afterwards picks up to make 
the neutral or uncharged atom. If the instant 
of disintegration of an atom in a mass of radio- 
active matter is determined only by conditions 
inside the atom itself, and not at all by outside 
influences, the distribution in time of the a 
particles given off ought to follow the distribu- 
tion as given by the law of probability, and such 
Rutherford and Geiger found to be the case. 
When the number of particles per minute was 
small they followed each other at quite irregular 
intervals. 

Rutherford and Royds have made use of 250 
milligrams of radium loaned by the Vienna 
Academy of Sciences to measure the volume of 
the radium emanation. Making use of the meth- 
ods of handling extremely small quantities of 
gases as developed by Ramsay and Travers, they 
were able to isolate and purify the emanation 
from this amount of radium. As measured, the 
amount of emanation that is in radioactive 
equilibrium with one gram of radium is .58 to 
.66 c. c., though peculiar variations in the vol- 
ume go on that are not yet satisfactorily ex- 
plained. The volume expected from indirect cal- 
culations was .57 c. c. In addition to getting 
the volume of the emanation, the same physi- 
cists have measured the wave lengths of the 
lines of the spectrum of the emanation with 
precision. They remark that none of the lines 
are found in any of the stellar spectra. 
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Cameron and Ramsay announced during 198 
that the disintegration of radium emanation in 
the presence of water evolves the rare gas neon, 
whereas the disintegration of the dry emana- 
tion gives only helium. In the presence of 
copper they claimed that argon was generated. 
This apparent example of transmutation, or di- 
recting at will of a transformation to produce 
any one of three elements, attracted considerable 
attention for a while; but as to neon, later work 
by Rutherford proved that the neon, which is a 
constituent of the atmosphere, came from air 
dissolved in the water used. 

Boltwood has published more information con- 
cerning ionium, the parent of radium. This 
substance is present in uranium ores, notably 
pitchblende, in three-fourths as large an amount, 
measured by its radioactivity, as radium it- 
self, though it had not been discovered until 
Boltwood first announced and named it near the 
end of 1907, when its discovery at once re- 
ceived confirmation from Hahn. In its chemical 
nature ionium is closely allied to thorium. It 
emits a rays that have a range in air of 2.8 cm, 
and also 8 rays. Its rate of disintegration is 
not known, but it is very slow. In connection 
with ionium Boltwood estimates anew the period 
of decay to half for radium as 2,000 years. The 
existence of a parent of radium, intermediate 
between it and uranium, had been foretold by 
Rutherford. See 1907 YEAR Book. 

A new member of the thorium family has 
been discovered by O. Hahn, who has split up 
the mesothorium previously discovered by him 
into two substances. He proposes a new nomen- 
clature for the first few members of the thorium 
family so they will run as follows:—Thorium 
(arays) ; thorium 2 (1 rayless, decays to half in 
54 years) ; thorium 2 (8 rays, decays to half 
in 6.2 hours) ; thorium 8 (radio-thorium, « 
rays, decays to half in 2 years). Hahn and 
Meitner have also discovered a new actinium 
product AcC, which emits 8 and y rays,-and 
decuys to half in 5.1 minutes. 

The question of whether the rate of radio- 
active disintegration is changed by a high tem- 
perature of the active substance was under 
investigation again, by Engler, who ccncluded 
that high temperature accelerated radioactive 
change in the case of radium, and by Schmidt, 
who concluded that in the case of RaC tem- 
perature, up to 1,300 C, had no effect on the rate 
of decay. Engler’s work was with the more 
easily absorbable rays, Schmidt’s with the X 
rays. The question was hardly considered de- 
finitely answered. 

Eve has made measurements extending over 
a year, of the quantity of radium emanation 
per cubic meter in the atmosphere at Mon- 
treal. He has stated the amount of emanation 
in terms of the amount of radium required to 
continuously produce it, and finds that 60x10-'* 
gram of radium would be in_ radicactive 
equilibrium with the average amount of emana- 
tion in a cubic metre of the atmosphere. The 
maximum amount of emanation was seven times 
the minimum amount, as it varies greatly with 
weather conditions. 

RGONTGEN Rays. Réntgen rays have come up 
mainly in two ways. First, as to the velocity, 
which Marx thought he had measured and con- 
cluded was the same as that of light (see 1907 
Year Book). Pohl and Planck have shown that 
Marx’s method involved errors; and 90 the 
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velocity of the X rays is still not elatdeunanoas 4 
determined. Secondly, as to the nature of 
rays and the y rays from radium, Bragg has 
been strongly supporting the view that the 
radiation is corpuscular, the corpuscles being 
electrically neutral, basing his reasoning on in- 
terpretations of the facts as to the way in which 
Réntgen rays are scattered in going through 
matter—corpuscular radiation and wave radia- 
tion would not be scattered in the same way. 
Barkla and others strongly opposed Bragg, 
upholding the ether pulse theory of the rays. 
W. Wien made a new estimation from an ex- 
tension of Planck’s theory of radiation, of the 
wave length, or pulse length, of X rays, and 
gives it as about 6.7x10° cm. 

LIGHT AND RapIaTION. Wood continued his 
valuable work on the optical properties of sodium 
vapor. Finding that the direction of magnetic 
rotation of the plane of polarization of some of 
the spectrum lines of sodium is opposite to that 
of the D lines, he suggested that the emission 
of the light of that wave length might be due 
to the motion of a positive electron. J. Bec- 
y seg also found evidence of positive electrons 

om examination of the spectrum lines of 
yttrium, one group of lines showing the Zee- 
man effect in the usual sense, explainable as 
the magnetic effect on the negative electrons 
in the radiating atoms, the other group show- 
ing it in an inverse sense, which may be at- 
tributed to the magnetic effect on positively 
charged particles in the atoms. As a step to- 
ward a better understanding of the little under- 
stood rdle of the positive electricity in an atom, 
such phenomena are of much interest. Wood 
has also shown that when polarized light is 
sent into sodium vapor, the fluorescent light from 
the vapor in a direction at right angles with the 
ray of incident light is in turn partly, about 30 
per cent., polarized. Previous attempts to detect 
polarization had given negative results. Wood 
claims that the radial polarization of the solar 
coronal light is due to the fluorescence of the 
cloud of mixed metallic vapors under the intense 
radiation from the sun. 

That the velocity of light in interstellar space 
is independent of its wave length has long been 
accepted without question, but Nordman at- 
tempted an exact study of the light from some 
of the variable stars with respect to the time of 
photometric maxima of different parts of the 
spectrum, and found that the red part of the 
spectrum from Algol, for example, reaches its 
maximum 16 minutes in advance of rays at the 
other end of the spectrum, with a probable error 
of + 3 minutes. Assuming Algol to be 60 
light years away, this would mean a difference 
in velocity between the waves at the two ends 
of the spectrum of one part in about ten million. 
Tikhoff, at Pulkowa, made similar observations, 
and confirms the results of Nordman’s work. 
Lebedew, on the contrary, without questioning 
the observations criticised any such conclusion 
as Nordman drew, suggesting that the observed 
difference in phase of the red and the blue light 
from the variable stars in question might be ex- 
plained by a lack of symmetry in the atmosphere 
of the satellite, which, passing in front of the 
star, causes the variation in its luminosity. A 
medium that would give the dispersion claimed 
by Nordman would, if acting like an ordinary 
gaseous medium, completely absorb all the light, 
so that we could not see the variable star at all, 
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nor even our sun, while to hold that there is 
such dispersion in the ether itself is too much 
at variance with all our electro-magnetic theo- 
ries. 

Buisson and Fabry have been engaged in re- 
measurement, by the most exact interferometre 
methods, of a series of 115 lines, mainly in the 
iron spectrum, to serve as spectroscopic stand- 
ards. As the primary standard they have taken 
a red cadmium line, of wave length known in 
terms of the standard meter from Michelson’s 
measurements, as adopted by the International 
Congress of Physics, and have now published ac- 
curate values for the wave lengths of these 115 
lines, which come at small distances apart 
through the spectrum, thus furnishing spectro- 
scopists a valuable set of standards. 

MAGNETIO FIELD oF SuN Spots. From the 
standpoint of physics, as well as from that of 
astronomy, the discoveries of Hale, in connec- 
tion with sun-spots, were among the most inter- 
esting of the year. It has long been known that 
there was a connection between sun-spots and 
magnetic storms on the earth, but the nature of 
the magnetic disturbance originating on the sun 
was not understood. Now Hale proved from evi- 
dence collected on the spot, so to speak, that 
there exists a strong magnetic field in the sun- 
spot. The cyclonic nature of the sun-spot was 
known, and was, in fact, completely confirmed 
during the year by Hale himself in a series of 
remarkable spectrophotographs; if, then, there 
happened to be an excess of negative or positive 
ions in the rotating gas of such a solar vortex, 
it would give rise to a magnetic tield along the 
axis of the vortex. Reasoning that if such is 
the case, the light coming out along the axis 
of the spot, that is, along the magnetic lines of 
force, ought to show the Zeeman effect, or a 


‘doubling of its spectrum lines, with the two 


components circularly and oppositely polarized. 
Hale took photographs of the spots, using suit- 
able apparatus, a Fresnel rhomb and a Nicol 
prism, for determining the polarization of the 
light. His photographs show clearly the doub- 
ling of a red iron line. Commenting on the note- 
worthy observations of Hale, Zeeman agreed 
that the evidence of a strong magnetic field 
along the axis of the sun-spot vortex was de- 
cisive, as such a field was the only known means 
by which a spectrum line would be doubled 
into such certain circularly polarized compon- 
ents. Zeeman computed that the field required 
for the observed separation, .22 Angstrém unit, 
is about 6,000 gausses. Zeeman also discussed the 
density of charge, or concentration of electrons, 
in the rotating gas of the sunspot vortex 
necessary to produce a field of this magnitude, 
and found that it was not excessive as compared 
to the concentration of electrons in the cathode 
stream in a Wehnelt tube. Satisfactory explana- 
tions of why any such segregation of electric 
charges should exist in a sun-spot were not 
offered during the year, unless it was one sug- 
gested by Nichols, that the positive and negative 
ions are separated by the action of centrifugal 
force in the rotating mass. See article ASTRON- 
OMY, section on The Sun. 

Positive Rays. The positive rays, or streams 
of positive particles, in vacuum discharge tubes 
have been the subject of extended investigations 
by J. J. Thomson and W. Wein, whose conclu- 
sions are in substantial accord, though both of 
them find the phenomena very complicated. 
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Thomson finds that there are positive rays mov- 
ing toward the anode, or against the electric 
field, in addition to the well-known canal rays 
from the anode moving toward the cathode. He 
seeks to explain this apparent anomaly by sup- 
posing that each of the particles which compose 
this retrograde stream, and which are certainly 
positively charged through part of their path, 
really starts from the cathode with a negative 
charge, which it keeps until the repulsion of the 
cathode has given it a high velocity. Moving with 
this high speed, approximately the same as that 
of the regular canal ray particles, of the order 
of a hundredth, the speed of light, it is subject 
to ionization by collision, which may remove not 
only the excess negative electron it bore to start 
with, but also a second one, leaving it positively 
charged, without any appreciable effect on its 
velocity since its mass is very large compared to 
that of an electron. The presence of some nega- 
tively charged particles of the same mass as the 
petheahs particles, about the same as that of a 
ydrogen atom, among these retrograde particles 
from the cathode, seems to confirm this view, 
as they may be considered particles that have not 
happened to lose their negative charges by col- 
lisions or that have picked up an excess electron 
again. Wein takes the view that even the particles 
in the regular anode or canal rays are not posi- 
tively charged all the time, but in their flight are 
continually picking up or dropping electrons 
through collisions, for the magnetic deflection 
of some of the canal rays is not as great as it 
would be if the particles were constantly charged. 
Furthermore, Wein finds that the light emitting 
part of the canal ray stream is very little deflec- 
ted by a magnetic field. This is in accord with 
his theory, because it is from just those particles 
that are suffering the most violent collisions, 
with ionizations and recombinations, charged 
perhaps now one way, then the other, so that the 
resultant magnetic deflections would be little, 
that we would expect the most radiation of light. 
METROLOGY. New and very consistent deter- 
minations of the volume of a kilogramme of 
water at its maximum density have been carried 
out by Benoit at the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures. The mean value of this 
volume is 1,000.28 cubic centimetres, whereas of 
late a value slightly less than 1,000 ce. had been 
the accepted one. At the Bureau also, refined 
studies of the thermal expansion of mercury 
between —20° C. and 100° C., and of water be- 
tween the freezing and the boiling point, have 
been made by Chappuis, who gives more exact 
equations for the expansion curves than have 
hitherto been available. Chappuis and Berthelot 
have made elaborate studies of the behavior of 
gas thermometres, using several different gases. 
G. W. Pierce has developed a comparatively 
simple method for measuring the intensity of 
sound, depending on his discovery of a property 
of certain bodies, notably molybdenite. When 
supplied with contact electrodes, one of which 
makes contact with the crystal of molybdenite 
over a considerable area, the other only a point 
contact under proper pressure, the molybdenite 
acts 1s a rectifier for small electric oscillations, 
allowing the current to pass in one direction 
only. The sound to be measured falls on a 
telephone diaphragm, the vibration of which 
generates a magneto-telephone current that is 
measured by a galvanometer after rectification 
by the method just mentioned. Among other 
uses the apparatus has been applied by the in- 
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ventor to exploring auditoriums with reference 
to relative intensities of sound at different points. 


PINCHOT, Girrorp. An American forester, 
was born in Simsbury, Conn., on Aug. 21, 1865, 
graduated at Yale in 1889 and studied forestry 
in the Nancy (France) School, as well as in 
Germany, Switzerland, and Austria. He began on 
the Vanderbilt estate, at Biltmore, N.C., in 1890, 
the first systematic forestry work ever undertaken 
in the United States, and in 1896 was a member 
of the National Forestry Commission, appointed 
by the National Academy of Sciences, which set 
the boundaries of the first forest reserves after- 
ward (1897) established by President Cleveland. 
The Division of Forestry, of the Department of 
Agriculture, organized under his direction in 
1898 and 1908, had a complement of about 400 
persons attached to the six district headquarters 
in the field. In 1903, as a member of the Public 
Lands Commission appointed by President 
Roosevelt, Mr. Pinchot made a careful examina- 
tion of the public lands policy and submitted a 
valuable report on that subject, and it was at 
his suggestion that the Inland Waterways Com- 
mission was formed and made one of the four 
sections of the National Conservation Commis- 
sion, of which he is the chairman. As head of 
the Government Forest Service he has the care 
of about 168,000,000 acres of national forests, 
and directs the work of about 2,500 men. 


PISCHEL, Ricuarp. A German Sanskrit 
scholar, died in Dec., 1908. He was born in 
Breslau, in 1849, was educated there and in 
Berlin, was professor of Sanskrit at Kiel from 
1875 to 1885, and in 1902 became a member of 
the faculty at Berlin. He specialized in classical 
Sanskrit, and particularly in the Sanskrit 
drama, which he considered not indebted to the 
Greek drama. He also wrote on the Vedic 
period, and, collaborating with Geldner, pub- 
lished three volumes of Vedische Studien (1889- 
1907); on Prakrit grammar, Aemacandras 
Grammatik der Prakritsprachen (1877-80) ; and, 
with Bihler, Hemacandra’s  Decindmaméla 
(1880). His other works include: Kélidésa’s 
Cakuntalaé, the Bengali recension (1877); Die 
Heimat des Puppenspiels (1900), and Mater- 
talien zur Kenntnis des Apabhramsa (1902). 


PITTSBURG SURVEY. See Popvtatioy, 
CONGESTION OF. 


PLAGUE. The pandemic of bubonic plague 
in 1908 was in the fifteenth year of its spread. 
From the province of Yunnan, China, where it 
originated in 1894, the disease gradually ex- 
tended to nearly every country of the earth, and 
in many places the most ‘determined efforts on 
the part of sanitarians failed to remove it. 
Within six years after its recrudescence the 
plague had extended to every continent, and 
fifty-two countries were infected, the disease ad- 
vaneing along the routes of travel and com- 
merce. The plague pandemics of history lasted 
long. That occurring in the sixth century—the 
Justinian plague—lasted over 50 years. The 
Black Death of the 14th century endured as 
long. The pandemic was widespread owing to 
facilities for travel and threatened to outlast 
its predecessors. The active agent in dissem- 
inating plague is now known to be the rat. 
Professor Koch considers the problem of plague 
prophylaxis as equivalent to the extermination 
of these rodents. The mortality records are 
appalling. Since 1896, India has had over five 
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and a half millions of deaths; during the last 
year there were 1,400,000 cases and 1,200,000 
deaths. (See VITAL StaTISTics.) China and 
Japan had epidemics in many places, with a 
large number of deaths. In the Punjab, India, 
the disease made its greatest ravages. Deaths in 
1907 reached 608,685, or 30.3 per 1,000, as 
against 19.7 per 1,000, the highest previous mor- 
tality rate in 1904. Since its first appearance 
in this province in 1902 plague has claimed 
nearly 2,000,000 victims, or 9 per cent. of the 
population. Dr. Haffkine, who had done valu- 
able work in plague investigation and prophy- 
laxis in India, had a setback in his work owing 
to the death of nineteen persons who contracted 
tetanus after inoculation with his plague 
serum. (See SeERuM THERAPY.) This was not 
due to the prophylactic but to opening the 
bottle with infected forceps. 


PLAGUE IN CALIFORNIA. Human plague was 
first noted in San Francisco in Mar., 1900, and 
lasted until Feb. 29, 1904, when the last cases 
were verified. In May, 1907, three years later, 
it again appeared, and verified cases occurred in 
several towns in Contra Costa County, and in 
Oakland, Alameda, and Berkeley. Ground 
squirrels were then believed to be the agents of 
its spread, and this was finally proved to be the 
case. Deplorable sanitary conditions  exist- 
ed in San Francisco after the earthquake, when 
thousands of people were living in a most un- 
sanitary state, and _ rats, flies, and _ fleas 
were plentiful. Out of the hastily constructed 
stables as many as 75 to 100 dead rats were 
swept every morning. A campaign of rat ex- 
termination followed. Traps and _ poisons 
(arsenic and phosphorous being most effective) 
were used and over 1,000,000 rats were de- 
stroyed. About 15,000 fleas were combed from 
the rats and identified as follows: Cerato- 
phyllus fasciatus, Pulex cheopis, Pulex trritans, 
Ctenopsyllus muscult, and Ctenocephalus cornis, 
in the proportion respectively of 68, 21, 5.57, 
4.48, and .52 per cent. For full account see 
Eager, ‘The Present Pandemic of Plague”—a 
pamphlet issued by the Public Health and 
Marine Hospital Service; and article “Plague 
in California,” Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Sept. 19, 1908, p. 1010. 


PLANETS. See ASTRONOMY. 


PLANT BREEDING. See HorTIcuttToure; 
BOTANY. 
PLANT NUTRITION. See Boraxy. 


PLANT PATHOLOGY. See Boraxny. 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY. See Botany. 


PLATINUM. The production of platinum in 
the United States from domestic ores in 1907 
was 357 ounces, valued at $10,589, as compared 
with 1,439 ounces, valued at $45,189, in 1906; 
with 318 ounces, valued at $5,320, in 1905. The 
average price per ounce in 1907 was $29.66. The 
greater part of the platinum used in the United 
States was imported, chiefly from Russia, the 
market being controlled, it was said, by a syn- 
dicate of French and English speculators. In 
1908 there was a marked falling off in imports 
into the United States, the imports for 11 
months, ending November 30, amounting to 38,- 
857 ounces in 1908, as against 68,712 ounces in 
1907 for a similar period. The price varied 
from $26 at the beginning of 1908 to $22 in 
July of that year, with offerings of the metal 
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as low as $18 and $17. At the close of the year 
the quotations were $24.00 and $24.50. 


PLAYGROUNDS. Among the many new 
movements for the better care and rearing of 
future citizens and mothers, that for city play- 
gounds takes its place alongside child labor 
legislation (see CuILp Labor), the guardianship 
of juvenile delinquents (q. v.), and the establish- 
ment of juvenile courts (q. v.), as probably the 
most recent. The establishment of recreation 
centres, parks, and playgrounds in the congested 
parts of cities is prompted both by the desire 
to restore to the children of such districts their 
natural right to joyful play and by the desire 
to prevent the growth of habits and associations 
favorable to lives of crime. 

The Second Play Congress met at New York 
September 8 for a five days’ session. There were 
400 delegates in attendance from 29 different 
States, two-thirds of the delegates being from 
outside New York City. These delegates in- 
cluded a very wide variety of public officials and 
social workers, as, playground commissioners, di- 
rectors, and supervisors from the larger cities, 
members of school and park boards, city mayors 
and aldermen, school principals and teachers, 
business men, ministers, social settlement work- 
ers, and Y. M. C. A. delegates. The first ses- 
sion of this Congress, in Chicago in 1907, had 
directed its efforts toward welding together 
the various classes of persons interested in pro- 
viding means of recreation for city children. 
Besides, it had sought to arouse enthusiasm for 
more playgrounds, parks, and recreation centres. 
The second session turned its attention primar- 
ily to ways and means. They considered the 
equipment, supervision, and legislation needed 
to make their desire effective. 

A report was presented on the results of an 
inquiry in Chicago on the relation between juve- 
nile delinquency and playgrounds. The study 
was based on data furnished by the records of 
the juvenile court during its first nine years. 
The analysis showed that apparently small parks 
and playgrounds had no effect in diminishing 
juvenile crime, whereas larger playgrounds, 
equipped with ad eee that appealed to boys 
between the ages of 10 and 16 had an undoubted ef- 
fect in that direction. This is the only statisti- 
cal study yet made of this relation, both juvenile 
courts and playgrounds being recent develop- 
ments, but its indications are opposed to the 
growing demand in many cities in favor of nu- 
merous small playgrounds, rather than few 
large ones. 

The secretary of the National Playground As- 
sociation reported that, whereas in 1907 only 


° 66 cities had playgrounds, 185 had them in 


1908, and 118 more contemplated their immedi- 
ate establishment. The extension of playgrounds 
during the year was estimated to have cost 
not less than $12,000,000, ranging from the sev- 
eral millions devoted to a few large and thor- 
oughly equipped playgrounds in Chicago, to the 
few hundreds at Kalamazoo, Mich. During 
the year Boston, Washington, and Baltimore ex- 
tended the playground season, and made some 
proviaion for night play by electric light. Field 
ouses were added in Los Angeles, Dayton, Pitts- 
burg, Dallas, Washington, Newark, and Phila- 
delphia. Pittsburg made plans for recreation 
centres, with field houses, calling for a total 
expenditure for two millions. In New York 
City the Metropolitan Parks and Playgrounds 
Association, succeeding an older organization, 
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maintained seven playgrounds, eleven ball fields, 
and a summer camp, while the city opened its 
playgrounds at night for the first time. In ev- 
ery important city in California, and in Mon- 
treal, ebec, ‘foronto, Ottawa, and Hamilton, 
Canada, the new movement wrought some effect. 
There were several voluntary associations formed 
and numerous gifts for playgrounds were made 
by wealthy men and women. Probably the most 
striking endorsement of the playground move- 
ment was that given by Massachusetts cities. 
The Legislature of that State, by a 1908 enact- 
ment, authorized cities to purchase sites and 
establish playgrounds, provided that the question 
of so doing be approved by the majority of the 
cities’ voters. Twenty-three cities held such a 
referendum in December, all but one, North- 
ampton, approving the proposition. While the 
idea failed in Northampton by only four per cent. 
of the total vote, it was carried by overwhelm- 
ing majorities in the larger cities of Worcester, 
Springtield, Fall River, Lawrence, Lowell, Lynn, 
Brockton, and New Bedford. 

The National Playground Association, assisted 
by an appropriation from the Russell Sage 
Foundation, maintained during the year a field 
secretary. It has thus been able to make a 
systematic study of the comparative merits 
of plans and devices in use in various cities 
under a multitude of different conditions. It 
gave especial attention to the work of Professor 
Hetherington of the University of Missouri, who 
has organized playgrounds in 31 cities in his 
State as a part of university extension in physi- 
cal training. See JUVENILE DELINQUENTS and 
JUVENILE COURTS. 


PLENER, Ianatz von. An Austrian states- 
man, died on Feb. 17, 1908. He was born in 
Vienna, on May 21, 1810, studied law, and en- 
tered the government service. He became privy 
councilor in 1859, and, in 1860, minister of 
finance, in which capacity he revived the Bank 
Acts and the Ministry of Commerce. In 1865 
he resigned and became minister of commerce in 
the Giskra Liberal-Central Cabinet, which was 
dissolved in 1870. He was in the lower house 
until 1873, and then entered the House of Lords. 
In 1880 he proposed a personal income tax, 
which he believed would improve political con- 
ditions. Von Plener was Austria’s oldest states- 
man. 


POLAR RESEARCH. The event of the year 
in polar exploration was the return to Denmark 
in Aug., 1908, of the Mylius Erichsen expedition 
to the northeast coast of Greenland. It com- 
pleted the mapping of the largest island of the 
world by a detailed survey of the unknown 
coast between Cape Bismarck in the south, Cape 
Glacier on the north coast of the island, and 
Cape Bridgman on the north coast of the archi- 
pelago, north of Greenland. Its surveys were 
thus connected with those of Peary. This was 
the main object for which the party started 
for Greenland in June, 1906, and it was fully 
carried out, though unfortunately the work 
cost the lives of Dr. Mylius Erichsen and of his 
two comrades, Lieutenant Hagen-Hagen and the 
Greenlander Briénlund, who perished of cold and 
hunger, after completeing their survey of the 
mainland coast, while groping their way south- 
ward in the growing darkness of the fall of 
1907. The body of Brénlund was found in the 
following spring with the precious survey 
sheets in a bottle around his neck and a mes- 
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age saying that Erichsen and Hagen-Hagen had 
died in November. 

Previous to this expedition the east coast 
above 77° N. Lat. was practically unknown, 
though the Duke of Orleans, on the Belgica, in 
1905, had gone as far as 78%° N. and from 
his ship had seen part of the outer islands. 
The Danish explorers found the coast line very 
tortuous. The most striking geographical fea- 
ture is a wide peninsula extending far eastward 
to 12° W. Long. so that the outlet of the 
great Polar Basin between Greenland and Spitz- 
bergen is much narrower than it was supposed 
to be. A long stretch of the coast, which was 
named King Frederick VIII. Land, is a beauti- 
ful mountain country with picturesque valleys, 
deep fiords and steep mountains, rising, however, 
only about 2,000 feet and fronted by numerous 
small islands with wide and narrow channels 
between them. Traces of glaciers of the former 
ice periods were found everywhere on the bare 
land and many animal and plant fossils, testi- 
fying to a once milder climate, were brought 
home. The country bare of the ice cap is 
narrow and especially in the north, the inland 
ice extends to the edge of the sea. Some of the 
fiords stretch inland 40 ‘to 60 miles from the 
coast and Denmark fiord is 80 miles deep. The 
edge of the inland ice cap is steep in places, 
and in others the ascent to it is very gradual. 
The glaciers are few and not very productive 
of icebergs, but some of the fiord mouths are 
choked with stranded bergs. Forty miles west 
of the inland ice edge the explorers found and 
mapped nunataks (land rising above the ice 
cap) on which were flowers and fox tracks. On 
the land near the ocean, bears were rather plen- 
tiful, musk-oxen and wolves were scarce, snow- 
hares were in great abundance, and there were 
walrus and seals in the sea and some polar 
cod and inferior fish in the glacial] lakes and 
streams. Salmon were plentiful in one lake. 
No living Eskimos were found, but everywhere 
along the coast as far north as Denmark fiord 
their tent stones, caches for meat, ruins of 
winter dwellings, and implements were found 
and evidence that they had hunted the whale 
and reindeer, neither of which appear, at pres- 
ent, to be in that region. 

On July 6, 1908, Commander R. E. Peary 
started from New York on his steamer, the Roose- 
velt, for the Arctic Ocean by way of the Smith 
Sound Channels, West Greenland. His purpose 
is to make another attempt to reach the North 
Pole by sledge from the most advantageous 
base he is able to secure on the coast of 
Grant Land. He caried supplies for about three 


‘years and his attending steamer, the Enk, 


carried coal to replenish the Rooserelt’s bunkers 
at Etah, near Smith Sound. His scientific 
assistants are Ross C. Marvin of Cornell, 
George Borup of Yale University, and D. D. 
McMillan of Worcester, Mass. Arriving at Etah. 
he secured Eskimos, dogs, and walrus meat for 
dog food and on Aug. 17 started north for 
Grant Land with apparently good prospects. 
He was supplied with sounding apparatus for 
the purpose of ascertaining sea depths and the 
nature of the bottom on his journey north over 
the sea ice. 

Dr. F. A. Cook left New York in the sun- 
mer of 1907, ostensibly on a Greenland hunt- 
ing trip, but when his vessel returned, leaving 
him in northwest Greenland, it was learned that 
his real purpose was to attempt to reach the 
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North Pole. It was found, when Peary reached 
Etah, last summer, that on Mar. 3, 1908, Dr. 
Cook started from Annatok with eight Eski- 
mos, four sledges, and twelve dog teams to 
travel across Grinnell and Grant Lands to the 
Arctic Ocean, where his journey over the sea 
would begin.: The only news from him was a 
letter dated two weeks after his start informing 
his white comrade, Mr. R. Francke, that he 
was on the west coast of Grinnell Land making 
his way north. Mr. Francke came home on the 
Erik. 

A French Arctic expedition, in command of 
Captain Bernard, left France on the steamer 
Jacques Cartier in April for the seas around 
Novaya Zemlya to investigate the opportuni- 
ties for fishing in Barents Sea, make oceano- 
graphical] researches, and study the minerals of 
the Novaya Zemlya mountains, which are believ- 
ed to be a continuation of the Urals and may 
contain rich deposits of metals. Several unchart- 
ed fiords were discovered on the west coast of 
Novaya Zemlya and parties were landed for 
work on these two islands. The expedition is 
expected to remain in the field two years. 

The British Antarctic Expedition, under the 
command of Mr. E. H. Shackleton, which left 
England on the steamer Nimrod in July, 1907, 
for Victoria Land and King Edward VII. Land, 
sighted the Great Ice Barrier that extends 
between these land masses on Jan. 15, 1908, 
and endeavored to push eastward to King Ed- 
ward VII. Land, where the party hoped to make 
its winter quarters. Access to this land, how- 
ever, was barred by ice and the expedition was 
compelled to turn back to winter near Victoria 
Land. While steaming along the Great Barrier 
the party discovered a bit of new land rising 
in low, rounded hills, covered with snow and 
ice some ten or twelve miles north of the Bar- 
rier. Its length was estimated at about 800 
feet above sea level and the region was close 
to where Ross marked on his chart “appearance 
of land.” The fact that this land was not 
seen by the earlier Discovery expedition was 
doubtless due to the thick weather which pre- 
wailed when that vessel was in this region. 
On Jan. 31, Mr. Shackleton and his landing party 
of fifteen men went ashore at Cape Royds, un- 
der the shadow of Mount Erebus, and here 
winter quarters were established about twenty 
miles north of the Discovery’s winter station. 
The landing of the motor car, ponies, dogs, and 
other equipment was accomplished with some 
difficulty. The Nimrod then returned to New 
Zealand. Shackleton’s party was equipped for 
all kinds of scientific work, and in addition it 
was hoped to make one or more extensive sledge 
jour. °ys to add to our knowledge of the out- 
lines of the Antarctic continent, and if possible 
to reach the South Pole. Shackleton believed 
he could make the motor car useful on the com- 
paratively smooth sea ice over which one of 
the Discovery’s sledge parties travelled to the 
highest south yet attained. In Dec., 1908, the 
Nimrod left New Zealand again for Shackle- 
ton’s headquarters, expecting to return with the 
explorers in Mar., 1909, but with food supplies 
sufficient for 38 men for a year if the vessel 
is frozen in and cannot return this season. 

The French expedition to the Antarctic, un- 
der command of Dr. Francois Charcot, sailed 
from Havre on Aug. 15, 1908, on the Pourquoi 
Pas (Why Not), a vessel especially built for 
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the explorer. ‘the brilliant results of Dr. Char- 
cot’s work in 1904 along the west coast of 
West Antarctica, south of America, made _ it 
comparatively easy for him to raise the large 
sum required by his second expedition and he 
set out with a fine staff of scientific assistants, 
six motor sleds, and fully equipped for two years. 
Late in November, he sailed from Buenos Aires 
for his former field, about 500 miles south of 
Cape Horn, and will endeavor to outline the 
coast of Alexander Land far south of the point 
he attained in 1904; also to explore the great 
sea to the west between Alexander and King 
Edward VII. Land to map the coasts that 
limit this sea on the south, if they exist, and 
if feasible, to reach the South Pole, though this 
is not among his main purposes. 

The most striking features of the Antarctic 
in 1908 were the unusual number of vast tabn- 
lar icebergs that drifted northward, and the 
rapid development of new whaleries, with South 
Georgia as a centre, the revival of the industry 
being due to the discovery of new whaling 
grounds by the Antarctic exploring expeditions 
of the past few years. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF. A _ learned society 
founded in 1889 to promote political and social 
science in the broad sense of the term. It 
has a membership and subscription list of 4,506, 
of which 124 are life members and 250 are 
residents of foreign countries. The organ of the 
Academy, The Annals, is a bi-monthly publi- 
cation, of which Professor Emory R. Johnson, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, is the editor- 
in-chief. During 1908 the Academy issued the 
following volumes: January, American Water- 
ways; March, Lessons of the Financial Crisis ; 
May, Control of Municipal Public Service Cor- 
porations; July, Federal Regulation of Industry ; 
September, Tariff Revision; November, Regula- 
tion of the Liquor Traffic. During the early 
part of 1909 the following volumes will be is- 
sued: January, Industrial Education; March, 
Labor and Wages; May, Conservation of Na- 
tional Resources; July, Political Problems of 
South America. The Academy holds several 
monthly meetings during the fall and winter 
of the year and an annual meeting in April. 
The meetings held during the year 1908 were: 
Jan. 31, “The Relation of Industrial Education 
to National Progress”; Mar. 20, “The Influence 
of the United States in the Republics of South 
America”; April 10th and 11th, twelfth annual 
meeting, four sessions, “The Scove and Limit 
of Governmental Control over industry and Cor- 
porate Management.” Among the subjects discuss- 
ed at its annual meeting were the following: “The 
Present Business Situation,” discussed by Marcus 
M. Marks, William Jay Schieffelin, Isador 
Straus, Samuel Gompers, James M. Beck, 
Charles P. Neill, George L. Duval, and Theo- 
dore Marburg; “The Relation of the Govern- 
ment and the Public to Corporate Development,” 
discussed by Hon. Peter S. Grosscup, Hon. Her- 
bert Knox Smith, and James B. Dill; “The 
Nation and the Railways,” discussed by Hon. 
Martin A. Knapp, Robert Mather, M. E. Jn- 
galls, and William A. Glasgow, Jr.; “Federal 
and State Control] of Corporations,” discussed 
by James R. Garfield, C. M. Hough, John Sharp 
Williams, Theodore E. Burton, James L. Sladen, 
Dr. Talcott Williams, and Hon. Henry M. Hoyt. 
At the meeting on Nov. 2, the subject discussed 
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was “The Work of the Nationa] Commission 
on Country Life.” The officers of the Acad- 
emy are as follows: President, L. S. Rowe, 
Ph. D., LL. D.; Vice-Presidents, Samuel Mc- 
Cune Lindsay, Ph. D., Columbia University, 
Robert W. de Forest, LL. D., New York, Ed- 
mond J. James, University of Pennsylvania; 
Secretary, Carl Kelsey, Ph. D., University of 
Pennsylvania; Treasurer, Stuart Wood. Ph. D., 
Philadelphia; Counsel, Hon. Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, Philadelphia; Librarian, James T. 
Young, Ph. D. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. GENERAL WORKS. 
Among the more noteworthy publications of the 
year may be mentioned the following: Homer J. 
Davenport’s Value and Distribution, a work 
that is both critical and constructive; Richard 
T. Ely’s Outlines of Economics, a revised and 
much enlarged edition of a well-known text- 
book, prepared with the collaboration of Thomas 
S. Adams and Max O. Lorenz, of the University 
of Wisconsin, and Allyn A. Young, of Leland 
Standford, Junior University; C. J. Bullock’s 
Introduction to the Study of Economics, third 
edition; B. C. Mathew’s Our Irrational Distribu- 
tion of Wealth; J. Conrad’s Grundiss zum Stu- 
dium der politischen Okonomie; 2 Theil, Volks- 
wirtschaftspolitik; and the third enlarged edi- 
tion of the Handwérterbuch der Staatswissen- 
schaften, edited by J. Conrad. Two elementary 
texts of the year were A. S. Johnson’s Introduc- 
tory Economics, prepared for the New York 
School of Liberal Arts and Sciences for non- 
residents; and J. Nearing and F. D. Watson’s 
Economics. A very important new quarterly 
appeared in April, under the title The Economic 
Bulletin, published by the American Economic 
Association. The Bulletin contains a section de- 
voted to Personal and Miscellaneous Notes, a 
means of disseminating news of special interest 
to professional economists. It also reviews in 
each number more than twenty-five recent books, 
in the various fields of economic inquiry; and 
gives a complete and classified list of book and 
periodical publications and book reviews of the 
immediately preceding months. The entrance of 
this new periodical has led the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics to cease the publication of its 
similar bibliographies. 

MoNEY AND BANKING. Owing to the great 
current interest in monetary and banking ques- 
tions, there was an unusual output in this field. 
The following works may be mentioned: F. A. 
Cleveland’s The Bank and the Treasury, revised 
and enlarged; C. A. Conant’s The Principles of 
banking: heing the second part, separately issued, 
of the Principles of Money and Banking ; The Cur- 
rency Problem and the Present Financial Sttua- 
tion, a series of addresses delivered at Columbia 
University; Horace White’s Money and Banking, 
third revised edition; J. J. Knox’s History of 
Banking in the United States; J. J. Maclaren’s 
Banks and Banking in Canada; A. Del Mar’s 
History of Monetary Systems in Anctent ayd 
Modern Times in Rome, France and other Euro- 
pean Countries ; D. R. Dewey’s Financial History 
of the United States, third edition; Lessons of 
the Financial Crisis, a series of articles pub- 
lished by the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science; three volumes of the hearings 
and arguments before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency on the proposals to amend the 
national banking laws; and a bibliography pre- 
pared by A. P. C. Griffin, giving “a select list 
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of books relating to currency and banking, with 
special regard to recent conditions.” 

TAXATION AND FINANCE. Under this heading 
should be mentioned State and Local Taration, 
containing the addresses delivered at the first 
conference of the National Tax Association at 
Columbus, Ohio, in 1907. The addresses of the 
second conference, held at Toronto, Canada, in 
October, 1908, were to be published. A second 
and revised edition of Max West’s Inheritance 
Taz was issued, and Principles of Tazation by 
the same author was announced. Professor 
Seligman published Separation of State and Lo- 
cal Revenues. The first annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Academy of Social Science resulted 
in a volume of valuable papers under the title 
Taxation. H. M. Powell prepared a Manual of 
Corporation Taxation in New York for State 
Purposes. Several books on India appeared: B. 
H. Baden-Powell’s Short Account of the Land 
Revenues and Their Administration in British In- 
dia ; M. de P. Webb’s India and the Empire ; a Con- 
sideration of the Tariff Problem, and R. Leth- 
bridge’s India and Imperial Preference. The 
Department of Commerce and Labor published 
a volume entitled Inheritance Taw Laws; Digest 
of principal features of laws of Great Britain, 
France and Germany, with outline of inheri- 
tance taxation in the United States, and collec 
tion of judicial decisions relating thereto. 

TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION. In addition to 
the books on colonial preference mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, the tariff was discussed b 
both English and American writers. The fol- 
lowing books may be mentioned: Harvard Unt- 
versity Lectures on Protection of Home Industry, 
R. E. Thompson; Tariff Revision, a collection of 
papers ee by the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science; Trade and Tariffs, 
by J. M. Robertson; Stxty Years of Protection 
in Canada, by E. Poritt; Rise and Decline of 
the Free Trade Movement (2d ed.), by W. Cun- 
ningham. Other works on trade included The 
Geography of Commerce and Industry, by W. F. 
Rocheleau; The Trade and Administration of 
the Chinese Empire, by H. B. Morse; Japan, tts 
Commercial Development and Prospects, by T. 
Masuda; and Les Etats-Unis, et les marchés 
Européens, by J. Favre. Out of the abundant 
literature on transportation may be selected the 
following: two English works on State owner- 
ship, the Nationalization of Railways, by E 
Davies, and Railways and Nationalization. by 
FE. A. Pratt; How the Public Can Own and Con- 
trol New Railroads, by Public Ownership and 
Government Supervision, by S. Jaros; Five Years 
of Railroad Regulation by the States, by G. G. 
Huebner; Rate Regulation as Affected by the 
Distribution of Governmental Powers in the 
Constitutions, by R. P. Reader; Federal Regula- 
tion of Industry, by the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science; No Government 
Guarantee of Bank Deposits and No Ownership 
of Railroads by the Government ; Congressional 
History of Railways in the United States, by 
S. H. Harvey; Private Freight Cars and Amer- 
can Railways, by L. H. D. Weld; American 
Railway Transportation (2d ed.), by E. BR 
Johnson; Railway Reorganization, by S. Daggett; 
Economics of Railway Operation, outlining the 
operations of each department and bringing 
into clear relief the underlying principles of 
economic operation, by M. L. Byers; Confessioné 
of a Railroad Stsgnalman, by J. O. Fagan; 
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Moody’s and Poor’s Manuals of railroads and the 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Historical works included: History of Trans- 
portation in the Eastern Cotton Belt to 1860 by 
U. B. Phillips, and Transportation on the Great 
Lakes, by W. Thayer. The library of Congress 
issued a bibliography of books and periodical 
literature “relating to deep waterways from the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean.” 

The periodical literature on these and other 
economic topics was abundant and frequently 
of superior excellence. For classified lists, see 
the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, or 
The Economic Bulletin. 


POLO. The club championship of the Polo 
Association was not contested in 1908, as 
there was but one entering team. The junior 
championship event took place at Van Court- 
landt Park on September 5. The New Haven 
Polo club was the winner, defeating Squadron 
A by 15% goals to 4%. In the cup contests 
the Meadow Brook Club made an excellent show- 
ing, defeating the Rockaway Club 1014 to 9%, 
1314 to 9%, 13 to 9%, 11% to 8%, and 16 to 5. 
Meadow Brook also defeated the Country Club, 
Westchester, by 104% to 6, Great Neck by 9 to 
2%, Bryn Mawr by 12 to 3% and by 17% to 10, 
and Dedham by 8 to 4%. Squadron A defeated 
the Meadow Brook Freebooters by 15% to 4, 
and was defeated by New Haven, 51% to 9. 

POPULATION, CONGESTION OF. 

New York. At the twenty-fifth anniversary 
meeting of the New York Charity gd acreage 
Society early in 1908, Mrs. Florence Kelly said 
that at the end of twenty-five years of the socie- 
ty’s work conditions in New York were not im- 
proved; there was relatively more poverty, more 
dependence and a larger and denser congested 
area. She argued that this failure was due to the 
policy of trying to cure rather than to prevent 
congestion. ‘This was a prevailing sentiment. Pub- 
lic opinion is not yet ready for a rational and 
utilitarian treatment of the problem. From March 
9-28, an exhibit of congestion of population in 
New York City was held in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. By the use of dia- 
grams, maps, moving pictures, models of tene- 
ments, and other reductions of actual conditions, 
the causes and evils of congestion were made 
clear. The charts showed the distribution of na- 
tionalities, housing conditions, opportunities of 
children for play and recreation, prevalence of 
crime, mortality, sickness, recreation, relief, lo- 
cation of industries, and lines of transit, exist- 
ing and proposed, for the distribution of popula- 
tion. It was shown that the density of popula- 
tion in Manhattan is 150.4 per acre, while that 
of Richmond and other outskirts of the city is 
only 1.9 per acre. Crowded strects are almost 
the only playgrounds. Statistics were presented 
to show that herding together leads to physical 
degeneration. Charts showed that a boy of 13 
years brought up in a family accustomed to one- 
room quarters attained a height of 53.4 inches, 
while a boy brought up in four-room quarters at- 
tained to 55.8 inches. It was shown that sweated 
industries are more extensive than ever before, 
and that more people are working in their homes. 
The population of the world could be contained 
in the little State of New Jersey were it as thick- 
ly populated as eleven New York City blocks, 
which average 1,200 persons per acre. Charts 
showed that 18 per cent. of the families in the 
congested area occupied one room; and in the 
Italian quarter, 34.4 per cent. occupied only two 
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rooms. The average death rate for the city was 
shown to be 18.3 per cent., as against 24.9 in 
the congested region. 

Among the suggestions for changing the pres- 
sent conditions were numerous means of develop- 
ing transit facilities so as to enable the millions 
who find employment in the commercial and man- 
ufacturing districts of Manhattan to make their 
homes in other boroughs. Another suggestion 
was the division of the city into various sec- 
tions set apart for manufacturing, wholesaling, 
shipping, banking, and finance, with provision 
for areas for dwelling houses contiguous to each 
section. This idea was an adaptation of the 
plans bein~ worked out in some cities of Europe 
where special areas are reserved for factories. 
The erection of model suburban centres was sug- 
gested, as was also the erection by the city of 
model tenements on a large scale. The influence 
of this exhibit was felt in every city in America. 
Plans were made by the committee for exhibi- 
tions in all large cities in 1909. 

OrHeR CiTIES. The wide extent of the agita- 
tion against congestion and for better housing 
conditions showed itself in active agitation in 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Brooklyn, Baltimore, 
Pittsburg, Detroit, and various cities in New 
Jersey and Indiana. In St. Louis, investigation 
by the Civic League was followed by the forma- 
tion of the Tenement House Association, which 
plans to build model tenements and to seek only 
2 per cent. return on its investments. In San 
Francisco a new and thoroughgoing tenement 
house law was enacted. Its enforcement, how- 
ever, was distributed among the Health, Police, 
and Fire Departments, thus reducing the chances 
of its becoming effective. In Brooklyn, where 
conditions are nearly as bad as on Manhattan 
Island, an exhibit was held from April 1-19. In 
Baltimore a very inclusive tenement house law 
was enacted in June. 

Prrtssure Survey. Under this title a group 
of experts in sanitary and civic work, directed by 
the Publication Committee of Charities and The 
Commons, carried on an extensive investigation 
in the Pittsburg-Allegheny region, between Sep- 
tember, 1907, and December, 1908. As an im- 
partial and independent body of students these 
workers enlisted the codperation of all classes 
of citizens. The funds for this study were sup- 
plied by the Russell Sage Foundation for the 
Improvement of Living Conditions. In Novem- 
ber and December a civic exhibit was held in the 
Carnegie Institute, setting forth many of the 
results of this investigation. Owing to the rapid 
industrial expansion the city has a very large 
foreign population, among whom living condi- 
tions have been probably the worst to be found 
in this country. Hundreds of houses crowded 
with inhabitants were really unfit for human 
beings.. A large part of such sections are held 
by absentee landlords, some of ‘whom live abroad 
permanently. It was shown that in some sec- 
tions foreigners were paying higher rents than 
natives for equal accommodations. Cellars are 
used for bedrooms. Immigrant lodging houses 
realize the worst conditions. Boarding houses 
are run by men at the abnormally low cost of 
$10 per month for both board and room. As 
many as 30 or 40 men were found living in one 
apartment, the kitchen being used as a bedroom, 
beds being used twice daily, for night and da 
shifts. Under such conditions there is great lack 
of decency and morality. Children raised in 
cramped and dirty quarters are set to work 
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early. The savings of laborers were found to be 
tolerably large, but were secured at a frightful 
cost. Many negroes were found living in cheap 
quarters, mostly on alleys, amid filth, immoral- 
ity, and vice. The frightful loss of life and of 
economic efficiency from.typhoid fever was shown 
by various charts presented at the exhibit, as 
also the loss due to industrial accidents. ‘The 
immediate effect of the survey was to arouse 
public interest to the keenest pitch; a census 
of tenement houses was begun, and the Pittsburg 
Civic Improvement Commission, headed by the 
president of the city Chamber of Commerce, was 
appointed by the Mayor. 

PaRis. Dr. J. Bertillon’s researches show it 
to be impossible to give relief to all persons now 
improperly housed in Paris. From a study of 
the nineteenth census, he classifies the population 
on a basis «of character of lodging as follows: 
the proportion living in lodgings with more than 
two persons to a room, 14.3 per cent.; the pro- 
portion with insufficient lodgings, that is, one to 
two persons per room, 37.4 per cent.; proportion 
with sufficient lodgings, that is, one person per 
room, 23.4 per cent.; proportion with large or 
very large lodgings, 24.8 per cent. He found 
that one-seventh of the population lived three or 
more in one room, or five or more in two rooms. 
To give sufficient lodging to the 340,000 persons 
living under these conditions would, in_his es- 
timation, require $68,000,000. By a classifica- 
tion on the basis of size of family and character 
of lodging he found that the proportion of per- 
sons insufficiently lodged increased rapidly with 
the size of the family. By a study of conditions 
in five other French cities, he secured similar 
results, thus showing that the problem of proper 
housing is not peculiar to the largest cities, 
and that even very ancient cities are only to-day 
beginning to grapple with problems of conges- 
tion in a high-minded and scientific spirit. 


PORTER, Bensamin Curtis. An Ameri- 
can painter, died on April 2, 1908. He was 
born in Melrose, Mass., on Aug. 27, 1843. Dur- 
ing the period between 1872 and 188] he made 
various trips abroad to study painting, receiving 
most of his training in Paris and Venice. He 
was elected a member of the National Academy 
of Design in 1880. The most notable of his 
earlier works are “Henry V” and the ‘Princess 
Kate”’ (1868), “Portrait of a Lady with a Dog” 
(1876), and “Portrait of a Boy with a Dog.” In 
recent years he had made a specialty of por- 
traiture, maintaining studios in New York and 
Boston, and having as clients many prominent 
women of those two cities. His portraits won 
him gold medals at the expositions at Paris, 
1900, at Buffalo, 1901, and at St. Louis, 1904. 


PORTO RICO. A territorial possession of 
the United States, ceded by Spain under the 
treaty of Dec. 11, 1898. It is the easternmost 
of the four larger Antilles. The population, 
according to a census made in 1900, was 953,243, 
of whom 589,426 were white and 363.817 were 
colored. Its area is 3,435 square miles. The 
proportion of whites is greater than in any 
other of the West Indies, except Cuba, consti- 
tuting 61.8 per cent. 

MANUFACTURES. Outside of the establish- 
ments devoted to sugar and tobacco manufac- 
ture, there is little manufacturing in the Is- 
land. There are good facilities for manufactur- 
ing in the great water power and cheap labor 
available. There are several canning establish” 
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ments, but they are in operation only during 
five months when pineapples are being canned. 
There are manufactories of macaroni, planing 
mills, shoes, hats, drawn work and embroidery. 
Owing the the great depth of the water around 
the coast, Porto Rico has no fisheries. There 
are valuable deposits of gold, silver, nickel, 
copper, iron, lead, salt, and phosphate, but at 
the present time these have not been developed. 

COMMERCE. The value of the merchandise 
shipped from the United States to Porto Rico 
during the fiscal year 1908 was $22,360,336, as 
against $25,320,465 in 1907; the amount shipped 
from Porto Rico to the United States was valued 
at $25,885,776, chiefly tobacco and fruits, against 
$22,065,245 in 1907. Of the exports from the 
United States, breadstuffs amounted to $1,656,- 
368; manufactures of cotton, $2,815,467; fish, 
$564,678; manufactures of iron and steel, 33, 
452,770; meat and dairy products, $2,391,205; 
rice, $3,488,091; manufactures of wood, $1,117. 
705. Of the exports from Porto Rico to the 
United States brown sugar amounted to $18. 
690,149; molasses, $265,998; cigars, $3,407.- 
147; leaf tobacco, $1,582,559; oranges, $630.- 
666; all other fruits, $528,670; manufactures 
of iron and steel, $145,632; in 1907-8 234,606 
tons of sugar, with a value of $18,690,504, as 
compared with 204,079 tons valued at $14,770,- 
650 in 1907. There were exported in 1908 106.- 
275,000 cigars, valued at $3.414,140, compared 
wth 129,210,000 valued at $4,241,410 in 1907. 
The amount of leaf and stem tobacco exported 
was 8,392,286 pounds valued at $1,996,055, com- 
pared with 3,344,639 pounds valued at $1,232. 
058 in 1907. The coffee exported in 1908 
amounted to 35,256,489 pounds valued at $4. 
304,609, as compared with 38,756,750 pounds 
valued at $4,693,004 in 1907. The total value 
of the fruit crop in 1908 was $1,159,427, which 
was an increase of more than $375,000 over 
the previous year. 

AGRICULTURE. The general agricultural situ- 
ation in the Island during 1908 was, on the 
whole, unfavorable. Although the greatest num- 
ber of tons of sugar in the history of Porto 
Rico was exported, yet the cane crop of the 
Guayama district was almost a total loss. To- 
bacco also suffered heavily and the crop of 
coffee fell below that of 1907. The growth of 
the sugar industry has been steady since 1905. 
The output in 1908 was over three times that 
of the first year of the civil government, while 
the value of the crop has practically quadrupled 
the figures of 1900 and 1901. The great dis- 
trict lying between the districts of Guayama 
and Ponce on the south side of the Island has 
suffered since 1906 from a prolonged drought. 
The acreage devoted to the tobacco crop has 
greatly increased in 1908, but the total value 
of the exports was less than in 1907. This 
was caused by bad weather conditions in the 
months of December, January, and February, 
causing an estimated loss of 40 per cent. of 
the crop, and the unsettled financial conditions 
in the United States, which reduced the prices 
from 15 to 20 per cent. below those of former 
years. There was a falling off in the yield of 
coffee of 3,500,000 pounds in 1908. Of the 35.- 
000,000 pounds exported, only 129,322 were 
shipped to the United States. This is less by 
about 50,000 pounds than the amount exported 
in 1907. The growing of fruit has received 4 
great deal of attention in the Island and many 
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growers experimented during the year with pine- 
apples as a quick crop in citrus groves. Large 
quantities were shipped fresh and the output of 
the pineapple canneries was nearly double that 
of 1907. The fruit industry suffers from the 
difficulties of transportation. The loading facili- 
ties are inadequate and the steamers are not 
fitted for this class of freight. Among minor 
crops, sea island cotton, though having suffered 
severely from the drought of 1907, showed an 
export of 223,053 pounds, more than double 
the amount shipped in 1906-7. Much assist- 
ance is being given to the cotton planters by 
the United States Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion (q. v.). 

Much interest is being taken in the reforesta- 
tion of the Island. Large tracts of land in 
many sections have been entirely denuded and 
are now practically worthless for grazing or 
crops. Legislation will be urged at the next 
session of the legislature to prevent the de- 
struction of forests and for the replanting of the 
barren sections of the mountains. 

TRANSPORTATION: The only important develop- 
ment in the railroads during the fiscal year 
1908 was the completion of the road between 
Rio Piedres and Caguas, which was opened for 
traffic during the year. The road will eventually 
be operated by electricity, but at present is run 
by steam. An appropriation of $10,000 was 
made at the last session of the legislature for 
the improvement of the Bayamon River, so as 
to make it navigable from that town to the 
harbor of San Juan. Work is being pushed on 
the Ponce-Guayamato to complete the connection 
between these towns. No harbor improvements 
were provided for or carried out by the insular 
government during the year. The work by the 
United States in dredging San Juan harbor, be- 
gun in Jan., 1908, was pushed throughout the 
year and very material progress was made. 
Large mileage was added during the year to 
roads and bridges, which has greatly facilitated 
transportation between various towns of the 
Island. 

EpucaTIon. The number of white pupils ac- 
tually enrolled in all of the schools of the 
Island in 1907-8 was 59,785, of whom 34,932 
were male, and 24,853 were females. There 
were 19,967 colored pupils, of whom 11,419 
were males, and 8,548 females. The total 
number enrolled in all the schools, white and 
colored, was 79,752. Of these 74,114 were en- 
rolled in the common schools and 5,638 in 
special schools. The average daily attendance 
during the year in the common schools was 54,- 
375. The number of buildings in use for schools 
during the year was 799, of which 610 were rural 
and 189 town schools. The estimated value of 
all insular school buildings was $564,825. The 
number of pupils enrolled in public high schools 
was 217. The total number of teachers was 


1,331, of whom the white males numbered 578 - 


and white females, 571; the colored males, 83, 
and colored females 99. The total expenditure 
for school purposes in 1907-8 was $1,093,311, 
of which $752,537 was expended by the insular 
government and $340,774 by the local govern- 
ment. 

There were 97 night schools in operation in 
the Island at the end of the fiscal] year, with an 
enrollment of 3,639 pupils. The night schools 
were attended by both children and adults and 
the work done was for the most part very ele- 
mentary. The work of education on the Island, 
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as a whole, shows very satisfactory results. 
The University of Porto Rico, which was estab- 
lished in 1903, includes a normal department, 
and a department of agriculture. Plans were 
prepared in 1908 for the opening of a mechanical 
department. The institution has been hampered 
by a lack of funds. In May, 1908, an allotment 
was made under the Morrill Act. The number 
of pupils enrolled in 1907-8 was 159. 

FINANCE. The total insular revenue receipts 
for 1907-8 amounted to $3,572,547. Of this 
amount $979,990 came from customs; $2,103,- 
615 from internal revenue; $283,080 from mis- 
cellaneous sources. The expenditures for the 
same period were $3,511,599, of which $2,594,004 
was expended for executive purposes; $379,140 
for judicial purposes; $292,993 for loans to mu- 
nicipalities; $71,674 for loans to school boards. 
The Island had a cash surplus on hand at the 
end of the fiscal year of $1,072,326. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The charitable 
institutions of the Island include the insane 
asylum at San Juan, the blind asylum at Ponce, 
the leper colony, girls’ charitable school, boys’ 
charitable school, and hospitals in the different 
towns. On Jan. 21, 1908, a reform school for 
juvenile delinquents was establisned at Maya- 
guez. With few exceptions none of the penal 
institutions of the Island are provided with 
adequate quarters. On Jan. 30, 1908, there 
were 1546 prisoners in the correctional institu- 
tions. 

HEALTH AND SANITATION. The death rate 
during the fiscal year 1908 was 22.97 per thou- 
sand against 26.17 per thousand during the fis- 
cal year 1907. The births during the fiscal year 
exceeded the deaths by 10,721. The largest 
number of deaths was the result of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. ‘i'‘hese numbered 1845. Next in 
order was bronchitis, 1441; enteritis, 1325; gas- 
tro-enteritis, 1011; pernicious ansmia, 1257; 
tetanus, 1188. The total number of deaths in 
that period was 23,980. During the first art 
of the year there was an epidemic of typhoid 
fever at Caguas. Tuberculosis prevails through- 
out the Island, and while it did not increase to 
any great extent in 1908, few steps have been 
taken to diminish the disease. The sanitary 
condition of the Island is very unsatisfactory. 
Local authorities and private individuals show 
a marked indifference to all that has to do with 
matters of sanitation. Impure water is one of 
the chief causes of some of the epidemics that 
prevailed, and impure milk results in a high 
death rate among infants. 

HISTORY. 

LEGISLATION. The legislative assembly at the 
session of 1908 enacted 94 laws, the greater 
number of which were merely amendments to 
the various codes, and extra appropriations for 
educational purposes and public improvements. 
The most important were the laws for the regu- 
lation of public service corporations, which 
gives wide powers of supervision to the execu- 
tive council, and a law providing for the re- 
organization of the police service. The election 
law was also amended in such a way as to avoid 
the necessity for a new registration of all voters 
at every election. Provision was also made for 
the publication of an official gazette. 

JupiciaRy. The Supreme Court of Porto Rico 
heard and decided during the year 169 appeals 
in civil cases, and 60 in eriminal cases. In the 
district courts 2,570 civil and 1,014 criminal 
cases were tried. Of the crimina) cases in these 
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courts only two were for murder in the first 
degree, and but eleven in the second degree. In 
the municipal courts 2,729 civil cases and 27,158 
criminal cases were tried. These criminal cases 
are the minor offenses, such as breach of the 
peace, cruelty to animals, etc. 

CHurcH Cases. Ever since the American oc- 
cupation of the Island there has been a dispute 
between the Roman Catholic Church in Porto 
Rico and the insular government and the United 
States as to the ownership of certain property 
occupied by the insular and Federal authorities. 
These properties include several barracks occu- 
pied by the United States and a number of 
pieces of property in San Juan. Under the 
provisions of the act pased in 1904, the church 
brought suit against the insular government for 
the possession of the properties in dispute, but 
no action was brought against the United States. 
In Dec., 1906, the Supreme Court handed down 
a decision in favor of the Island in two of the 
suits and against the Island in another. All 
these cases were appealed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States where they are now pend- 
ing. In April, 1908, an effort was made through 
the Catholic Bishop of Porto Rico to settle the 
case out of court, the proposition being that the 
church should appoint two commissioners, the 
insular government two, and the United States 
two, who should all meet in San Juan, and if 
possible find some basis of settlement for all 
matters in dispute. It was decided to accept 
this offer and the commission, which met in 
August, was appointed. Their findings will be 
submitted for ratification to the legislative as- 
sembly of Porto Rico, to the Congress of the 
United States, and to the Holy See. 

INSULAR Potice. A complete reorganization 
of the insular police force, to take eftect at the 
beginning of the year 1908-9, was provided for 
by the legislature at the session of 1908. This 
law contemplates the organization of the force 
by municipalities rather than by military dis- 
tricts. On June 30, 1908, the numerical strength 
of the force was 700 guardsmen. During the 
year the police proved itself a well disciplned 
and efficient body, and law and order were pre- 
se~ved in the Island. 

OTHER Events. At the last session of the 
60th Congress an act was passed placing the 
Porto Rico regiment upon a permanent basis. 
On Aug. 8, the 400th anniversary of the first 
settlement of Porto Rico by Juan Ponce de Leon 
was celebrated. The remains of Ponce de Leon 
which were in the church of San José in San 
Juan were transferred to the Cathedral, where 
the Spanish colony of Porto Rico had erected a 
fitting mausoleum. 

In September the legislature was in deadlock 
with the government for two days over the ques- 
tion of the appointing power of the physicians 
to be named as members of the Anemia Com- 
mission. The government wished the Governor 
to have the power of appointment, while the 
legislature wished this authority to be vested 
in the Director of Health. The House of Dele- 
gates refused to approve the three million dollar 
irrigation project, which was the chief motive 
for calling the extra session of the legislature, 
unless the government yielded. This the govern- 
ment did and the session closed. There was a 
jong continued strike among the cigar makers in 
September and October which resulted in a 
victory for the employees. The factories agreed 
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to pay $1.50 a thousand for the making of cigars, 
which was the point contended for by the cigar 
makers. A new capitol is to be built on the 
summit of the highest hill in San Juan, facing 
the South and overlooking the Bay. The con. 
tract for this was awarded on Mar. 15th to 
Frank E. Perkins of New York. An important 
decision was handed down by Judge Rodey of 
the Federal Court in deciding the libel suit 
brought against the editor of the Heraldo Es. 
pafiol. Judge Rodey said that although Balbos 
was born in Porto Rico, his father was a Span- 
lard and the Spanish crown had granted hi 
letters of naturalization after he had renounced 
whatever American or Porto Rican citizenship 
he enjoyed, still he remained a Porto Rican. The 
decision virtually signifies that a citizen of Porto 
Rico cannot expatriate himself and become a 
Spanish subject. 

ELEcTions. In the elections held on Nov. 3, 
the Unionist Party was victorious, completely 
routing the Republicans and carrying every dis- 
trict for the House of Delegates. As a result, 
the Republicans will not even have a minority 
in the House. This victory was obtained through 
the Unionist Party’s preaching to the peasant 
masses, oe independence and self govern- 
ment. e Republican platform was the same 
as that of the Republican Party in the United 


States. 

OFFICERS: Governor, Régis H. Post; Se- 
retary, W. F. Willoughby; Attorney-General, 
Henry M. Hoyt, 2d; Treasurer, Sam’! D. Gromer; 
Auditor, George Cabot Ward; Commissioner of 
the Interior of Porto Rico, Lawrence H. Gra- 
hame; Commissioner of Education, Edwin Grant 
Dexter; Director of Health, Charities and Cor- 
rections, Francisco de Pacufia; Civil Service 
Commission, H. C. Coles, José Lugo-Vifia, Juan 
Guzman Benitez; Cnief of the Insular Police, 
Wilhelm Lutz. 


PORTUGAL. A kingdom of the ean 
peninsula. Area, including the Azores and the 
Madeira Islands, 35,582 square miles; popula- 
tion (1900), 5,423,132. Lisbon, the capital, had 
356,009 inhabitants in 1900; Oporto, 167,955; 
Braga, 24,202; Setubal, 22,074; Funchal (Ma- 
deira), 20,884; Coimbra, 18,144. 

EpucaTiIon. In 1905 there were 5,119 public 
and over 1,600 primary schools; 23 normal 
schools with 1,168 students; 27 State and 5 mu- 
nicipal lyceums, with 5,752 pupils, besides many 
private secondary schools; a military college, 
261 students; 19 clerical seminaries, 2,167 stu- 
dents; 26 industrial schools, 3,685 pupils; 2 pre- 
paratory industrial schools at Lisbon and Oporto, 
638 pupils; 2 commercial elementary schools in 
the same towns, 720 pupils; 2 higher technical 
schools in the same towns, 901 students; 2 poly- 
technic schools in the same towns, 462 students; 
6 schools of medicine, 54] students; 3 schools of 
pharmacy, 57 students; a school of agriculture 
at Lisbon, 89 students; a military school, 263 
students; a naval school, 61 students; a high 
school of letters, 95 students; schools of fine art 
at Lisbon and Oporto, 283 students; a conserva- 
tory of music and dramatic art at Lisbon, 596 
students; and a recently founded colonia! school. 
The University of Coimbra, with faculties of 
theology, law, medicine, mathematics, and philos- 
ophy, had 1,042 students in 1905. 

PropucTion. The production of wheat in 1907 
was estimated at 6,000,000 bushels; maize, 16,- 
000,000 bushels; wine, 107,729,000 gallons, 
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against 122,945,000 gallons in 1906. The wine 
vield of 1908 was reported large but unprofitable, 
due to the great falling off in the English de- 
mand for port wine. The export of pitwood 
from Oporto, which commenced some ten years 
ago, amounted in 1907 to 93,882 metric tons, val- 
ued at $225,000. The manufacture and sale of to- 
bacco is a government monopoly, the concession 
of which (for Portugal only) is sold to a com- 
pany. The concession was renewed in 1907 for 
a period of 19 years—to 1926. The quantity of 
tobacco manufactured during 1907-8 was 1,954,- 
883 kilos (1 kilo = 2,205 lbs.), vaiued at 8,- 
606,762 milreis (1 milreis — $1.08), mostly 
cigarettes and cigarette tobacco. For the year 
ending Aug. 31, 1908, the number of cotton spin- 
ning spindles was estimated at 450,000, of which 
over 570,000 were reported working short time. The 
cotton consumption during the year was 81,000 
bales. 

COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. The im- 
edie and exports in 1907 were valued at about 

79,798,000 and $48,893,000 respectively. Im- 
ports from Great Britain amounted to about $13,- 
484,260, and exports to Great Britain, $11,587,- 
000. According to Washington returns, the im- 
ports of the United States from Portugal during 
the vear ending June 30, 1908, amounted to $4,- 
967,922, and the exports of the United States to 
Portugal, $3,086,072. The leading imports are 
wheat, codfish, sugar, textiles, iron and steel 
goods and machinery, and coal. The leading ex- 
ports are wine, cork, fish, and copper ore. The 
merchant marine consisted in 1907 of 98 steam- 
ers, of 62,214 tons, and 508 sailing vessels, of 
53.642 tons. The length of railway in 1908 was 
1,676 miles; of State telegraphs in 1908, 5,466 
miles. 

FINANCE. The budget for 1908-9  esti- 
mated the revenue at 70,530,135 milreis (1 mil- 
reis = $1.08) and the expenditure at 72,702,737 
milreis. The cost of the public debt was esti- 
mated at 30,319,233 milreis, while the army es- 
timates were 7,811,965, and the estimates for 
the navy and colonies 5,100,284 milreis. On June 
30, 1907, the public debt consisted of 190,408,530 
milreis for the external debt and 531,994.264 
milreis for the internal debt. The floating debt 
stood on July 31, 1908, at 79,840,031 milreis. 

GOVEENMENT. King Manuel II., born Nov. 16, 
1889, vounger son of King Carlos I., succeeded to 
the throne on the assassination of his father and 
elder brother on Feb. 1, 1908. The Cabinet at 
the end of 1908 consisted of F. J. Ferreira do 
Amaral, President of the Council and Minister 
of Interior; for-ign affairs, Wenceslao de Lima; 
justice and ecclesiastical affairs, A. A. de Campos 
Henriques; finance, M. A. de Espreguira; war, 
Sebastiao Telles; marine and colonies, Aug. de 
Castilho; public works, commerce, and indus- 
try, J. Calvet de Magalhies. 

ARMY AND Navy. The army is recruited by 
conscription, but exemption may be_ purchased. 
The peace strength of the first line (i. e., stand- 
ing army and first reserve) is about 33,000 offi- 
cers and men; its war strength, 111,000. The 
strength of the second reserve is 64,000, thus 
raising the total war strength of the army to 
175,000 men. The colonial army, mainly in An- 
gola and Mozambique, numbers 12,700, of whom 
3,400 are Europeans. The government in 1908 
adopted an automatic pistol of the German 
Parabellum t for all officers and mounted 
troops. The effective navy at the beginning of 1908 
oonsisted of 1 armored coast defense vessel, 3,200 
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tons; 6 protected small cruisers, 11,200 tons; 
1 unprotected small cruiser, 1,110 tons; 14 gun- 
boats, 6,876 tons; 1 destroyer, 530 tons; 4 tor- 
pedo boats, 240 tons; giving a total of 26 ships, 
of 23,156 tons, with crews numbering 4200. 


HISTORY. 

ASSASSINATION OF THE KING AND CROWN 
Prince. On Feb. 1, 1908, as King Carlos and 
Queen Amalia were driving from the railway 
station to the palace with their two sons, as- 
sassins fired several shots, killing the King and 
the Crown Prince. (For further details, see 
CaRLos I.) The crime was generally attributed 
to disaffection under the Franco régime. It was 
alleged that three days before the murder a 
Republican plot had been discovered to attack 
the police stations, and in the resulting confusion 
to win over the soldiers and sailors by declaring 
that a republic had been tating This plot 
being detected, it was said that a small band of 
Republicans planned the murder of the King and 
Franco, but that the latter escaped by accident, hav- 
ing walked through the streets instead of driv- 
ing. However that may be, reports of plots 
were current in January, and Premier Franco’s 
house was guarded. Discontent had been stimu- 
lated oy the government’s action in ordering the 
replacement of the elected parochial and muni- 
cipal boards by administrative commissions ap- 
pointed by the government, which would have 
control of the coming elections. The government 
adopted repressive measures on the very day of 
the murder, adding to the power of the Franco 
dictatorship, authorizing the Cabinet to exile any 
one suspected of plotting against the govern- 
ment, withdrawing the immunity hitherto grant- 
ed to members of Parliament, anil providing for 
the summary trial of political suspects without 
appeal. 

THE NEW ‘OVERNMENT. The King’s second 
son, Prince Manuel (b. Lisbon, Nov. 15, 1889), 
succeeded to the throne under the title of Manuel 
II. Premier Franco resigned and, pursuant to 
the advice of the government, left the country. 
His dictatorship, to which many attributed the 
assassination, had come about, so his supporters 
declared, as a result of the corruption of party 
government, and as the only means of reform. 
It was due dircctly to the obstructive policy of 
the Cortes in refusing to vote the budget, the 
alleged motive of their obstruction being its 
failure to provide for political graft as preceding 
budgets had done. Franco and his supporters 
had contended steadily that the suspension of 
constitutional guarantees was essential to any 
effective measure of reform. On the other hand, 
suspicion and discontent were fostered by his 
policy. In December, 1907, Senhor Vilhena, the 
newly chosen leader of the Regeneradores, had 
warned the government that the dictatorship 
must inevitably end in crime or revolution, and 
as time passed the dissatisfaction increased. 
Under the new King a coalition ministry was 
formed, with Admiral Ferreira do Amaral, an 
Independent, as Premier. Two other Indepen- 
dents, two Regeneradores, and two Progressists 
were in his Cabinet. On Feb. 5, the King issued 
decrees restoring the freedom of the press, re- 
pealing the decree that suspended the immunit 
of Deputies from prosecution, and liberating suc 
Deputies as were under arrest. By the end of 
February the repressive measures of the Franco 
régime were all revoked. It was decided that 
the elections should be held on the date appoint- 
ed and that the Cortes should be songaked on 
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April 29. The elections were the occasion of 
some rioting in Lisbon, where six persons were 
killed and 50 wounded. The Monarchist parties 
were completely victorious. The returns were: 
Regeneradores, 63; Progressists, 59; Indepen- 
dents, 15; Republicans, 7; Dissident Progres- 
sists, 7; Franquistas, 3; Nationalists, 1. The 
budget as voted by the Cortes was as follows: 
Estimated revenue, $79,000,000; estimated ex- 
penditure, $80,000,000. The Minister of Finance 
was attacked for advances made to the late King 
and to members of his court. The tariff bill 
doubling the duties on articles from countries 
which discriminated against Portugal was passed 
in August. A new commercial treaty with Ger- 
many was ready for ratification at the close of 
the year. The wine growers were expecting 
great improvement in the trade from its adop- 
tion. Among the measures urged were constitu- 
tional revision and electoral reform. Discussion 
arose from the young King’s desire to restore to 
the treasury money drawn from it by his father. 
An investigation was proposed, but an opposition 
developed which led to the accusation that the ob- 
jectors feared lest an investigation should dis- 
close the fact that a large part of the money 
went to the leaders of the parties in power. On 
Dec. 21 the newly elected Municipal Council of 
Lisbon discovered that $7,000,000 of the city’s 
money had been misappropriated. The great 
political parties which had taken turns in loot- 
ing the national treasury were undoubtedly im- 
plicated. Yhe followers of Franco tood advan- 
tage of the scandal to reorganize in preparation 
for a renewal of the struggle. On Dec. 23 a 
new ministry was formed by Pereira de Lima, 
former minister of foreign affairs. 


PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA, or MO- 
ZAMBIQUE. A possession of Portugal on 
the east coast of Africa. Area, about 293,860 
square miles; population, 2,300,000. The prin- 
cipal ports are Mozambique, 5,500 inhabitants; 
Chinde, 3,000; Beira, 4,500; Lorenzo Marques, 
10,000. The crops include maize, sorghum, 
wheat, oats, barley, lucerne, bananas, pineapples, 
vegetables, and numerous mafura trees, which 
bear a seed containing a large proportion of oil. 
Sugar-cane grows luxuriously and yields a high 
percentage of sugar. Steamers of 450 tons 
burden can sail up the river to the northern 
limits of this region. Experiments in cotton 
culture in Gazaland, some 20 miles from Lorenzo 
Marques, and elsewhere, have produced satisfac- 
tory results. In the Inhambane district also 
cotton may be grown with success, but owing 
to lack of proper methods the experiments have 
been abandoned. The coffee of this district is 
in great demand, and there are also Jarge plan- 
tations of sisal fibre and rubber. Sisal fibre 
plantations have also been laid out near the 
Nahali River and elsewhere. Large quantities 
of rice are grown in the Zambesi district. Cheap 
native labor is abundant. Owing to the destruc- 
tive methods employed by the gatherers of man- 
grove bark, the cutting of mangrove and acacia 
trees on crown lands was prohibited in 1908 
for a period of ten vears. The export of oil 
seeds and nuts in 1906 amounted to 26,771,092 
pounds; it has been steadily and rapidly in- 
creasing. The imports in 1906 amounted to 
7,469,85 milreis: the exports, 4,684,127 milreis; 
the transit trade, 27,197.988 milreis (1 milreis 
= $1.08). A considerable part of the trade of 
British South Africa (q. v.) passes through 
Portuguese ports. There are 279 miles of rail- 
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way and 2,182 miles of telegraph line. Tha 
revenue for 1907-8 was estimated at 5,475.63] 
milreis; the expenditure at 5,223,823. The 
Governor-General in 1908 was A. A. Freire 
d’ Andrade. 


POSITIVE RAYS. See Puysics. : 


POST, Récts Henri. An American colonial 
administrator, was appointed governor of Porto 
Rico in 1907, his appointment being confirmed 
by the Senate on Jan. 16, 1908. He was born 
in New York City on Jan. 28, 1870, graduated 
at Harvard in 1891, studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. He was a member of the 
New York Assembly in 1899 and 1900, and in 
1904 was appointed secretary of the Insular 
government in Porto Rico, succeeding Beekman 
Winthrop as governor in 1907. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. In his an- 
nual message of Dec., 1908, President Roosevelt 
renewed his recommendation for postal savings 
banks. The demand for postal savings banks 
was greatly stimulated by the money scar- 
city existing during the early months of the 
year. It was pointed out that millions of de- 
posits withdrawn from banks and from circula- 
tion would have in large part found their way 
back to trade channels through postal savings 
banks had such existed. The fact that the gov- 
ernment would guarantee the deposits in such 
banks would give depositors every confidence in 
their safety. However, the Committee on Fed- 
eral Legislation of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Denver, in October, reported ad- 
versely to postal savings banks. The grounds 
of opposition were, first, that present savings 
banks are sufficient for all legitimate needs, and, 
secondly, that this was a sphere of activity 
properly left to state governments. 

As against the contention of this committee 
that present facilities are adequate, Postmaster- 
General Meyer in his 1908 report showed that 
98.4 per cent. of all savings banks deposits in 
the United States were in fourteen States, all 
of them northern and eastern States, except 
Towa and California; this left anly 1.6 per cent. 
for the remaining thirty-two States. Many of 
these latter States have no savings banks and 
in all of them there are sparsely settled com- 
munities that have no banks at all. He argued 
from this that some means of safe deposit was 
badly needed in a large portion of the country. 
He said, “It has been estimated that altogether 
fully half a billion dollars not today placed in 
any bank due to want of opportunity or lack 
of confidence, might be brought back into circu- 
lation through the agency of postal savings 
banks.” Since postal savings banks are 
expected to find their greatest usefulness in 
rural and sparsely settled communities, through 
the more than 40,000 money order post offices in 
the United States, it is not believed they would 
compete seriously with existing savings institu- 
tions. 

As evidence of the demand for postal banks 
the Postmaster-General stated that during the 
fiscal year 1908 more than $8.100,000 worth of 
postal money orders had been bought payable to 
purchaser by persons in twelve western and 
southwestern States. The party platforms of 
the Republican, Democratic, and Independence 
parties advocated the establishment of postal 
savings banks. Those of the last two parties 
named included in their recommendation that 
the money deposited in such banks be held for 
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loan by the government in the communities 
where deposited. The Democratic platform ex- 
pressly and strongly condemned a postal savings 
bank plan whereby the deposits from rural re- 
gions should be aggregated by the government 
and so redeposited as to accumulate in financial 
centres. This was doubtless a criticism upon a 
measure introduced and favorably reported in 
the first session of the Sixtieth Congress, but 
left over for final consideration at the second 
session, 1908-9. This bill authorizes the govern- 
ment through the post offices to receive money on 
deposit. Such deposits, guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment, are to be redeposited in national] banks 
in the district where the post offices receiving 
them are situated. The government will! thus not 
engage in the banking business by loaning this 
money to private borrowers. The national banks 
will be required to pay not less than 2% per 
cent. interest on such deposits; the government 
in turn will pay the original depositors 2 per 
cent., keeping the one-fourth per cent. to cover 
the cost of operation. The amount of interest- 
bearing deposit is fixed in the proposed law at 
$500. 


The Philippine postal savings banks estab- 


lished under laws of 1906 and 1907 numbered 
245 on June 30, 1908. There were 5,389 accounts 
with deposits aggregating 1,031,994 pesos ($515,- 
997). The deposits were slightly more than 
double of those of one vear previous. About 44 
per cent. of the deposits belonged to Filipinos 
and 50 per cent. to Americans. Deposits bear 
3% per cent. interest. 

The following table prepared from public re- 
ports and the Statesman’s Year Book give sta- 
tistics of postal savings banks throughout the 
world, exclusive of the Philippines. 


Number | Aver- 
oO | age 
Country Date | depositors| Deposits |deposit 
Europe: 
Austria— 
Savings accts.|/Jan. 1, 1908] 2,064,403/$44,270,035/ 21.44 
Banking ..... an. 1, 1908 79,711| 74,693,077) 937.05 
Belgium ...... an. 1, 1908] 2,528,207|162,840,157 64.41 
Bulgaria....... \Jan. 1, 1905 ,007| 2,723,182 21.96 
Finland ...... \Jan. 1, 1907 57,555| 1,213,973 21.09 
France ....... |Jan. 1,1907| 4,794,874) 258,374,735 63.89 
Hungary 
Savings accts.|Jan. 1, 1908] 648,652] 18,044,220 27.82 
Banking ..... an. 1, 1907 14,928| 14,066,296] 942.28 
Italy ........ n. 1, 1908| 4,904,714 |273,702,695 55.80 
Netherlands an. 1, 1908! 1,336,846] 58,849,392 43.75 
Russia ........ une 30, 1908] 1,995,000a|130,721,935| 65.50a 
Sweden .......|Jan. 1, 1907} 569,155| 14,498,185 25.47 
Un’d Kingdom|Jan. 1, 1908| 10,692,555 | 766,474,125 71.68 
America | 
Bahamas ..... an. 1, 1907] 1,971 122,621 62.21 
Canada ...... |Mar. 31, 1907 167,285| 47,453,228] 283.67 
British a ba 1, 1907 11,192 369,522 33.01 
he Guiana|Jan. 1, 1907 6,525 261,405 40.06 
Sia: 
British India. -|Ma . 31, 1907| 1,190,220] 47,902,582 40.25 
eylon........ an. 1, 1907 71,018 686,890 9.67 
Dutch E. Ind.|Jan. 1, 1908 56,464| 2,845,860 50.40 
Formosa ..... far. 31, 1907] 68,723 685,657 9.98 
apan ........ Mar. 31, 1908| 8,013,193| 46,275,300 5.77 
ee Setmts.|Jan. 1, 1907 3,571 | 330,840 92.65 
rica: 
Cape Colony...|Tune 30, 1907 401,663) 10,722,934} 105.59 
Egypt ......... an. 1, 1908 74,179! 1,928,749 26.00 
Gold Coast..../Jan. 1, 1907 810 62,369 70.08 
ange River 
Colony ......{Jan. 1, 1907 6,120 771,340] 126.04 
Sierre Leone.. |Jan. 1, 1907 4,991 334,840 67. 
Transvaal .....{/June 30, 1907 61,022| 6,548,844/ 128.35 
Australia: 
New South 
Wales .......|/June 30, 1906 270,982! 43,232,288! 159.54 
Tasmania ..... une 30, 1906 17,813} 2,336,173} 131.15 
W. Pena une 30, 1906 63,574] 11,271,598] 177.30 
New Zealand..|June 30, 1907 319,733] 56,077,799] 175.39 


(a) Approximately. 
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POTATOES. Unfavorable weather conditions 
in 1908 resulted in a comparatively low total 
yield. Data furnished by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the Department of Agriculture showed 
that 3,257,000 acres produced during the season 
a yield of 278,985,000 bushels, or 85.7 bushels 
per acre. The farm price per bushel, which was 
70.6 cents on Dec. 1, was sufficiently high to 
make the crop of the year rank first in total 
value, the amount being $197,039,000. In acre- 
age the year also stood first, but in total pro- 
duction it has often been exceeded. The crop 
of 1907 amounted to 297,942,000 bushels, but 
its value at an average price on Dec. 1 of 61.7 
cents per bushel reached only $183,880,000. The 
leading potato-growing State in 1908, as in 
1907, was New York, which produced 34,850,- 
000 bushels on 425,000 acres. Ranking next 
were Maine with 26,100,000 bushels on 116,000 
acres, Michigan with 23,400,000 bushels on 
325,000 acres, Wisconsin with 20,160,000 bushels 
on 252,000 acres, and Pennsylvania with 19,- 
944,000 bushels on 277,000 acres. These five 
States produced about 45 per cent. of the total 
crop on about 23 per cent. of the total area 
devoted to potato culture in this year. Data 
for 1906 with regard to the world’s production 
show a total yield of 4,732,934,000 bushels. Of 
this quantity Germany produced almost one- 
third, or 1,577,653,000 bushels. European 
Russia stood next with 939,717,000 bushels, fol- 
lowed by Austria-l.ungary with 709,237,000 
and France with 372,076,000 bushels. Data for 
later years are not now available. 

The per capita consumption of potatoes in 
the United States had been about 3% bushels 
for the previous 30 years. During the last few 
years of this period there had not always been 
produced enough to supply the demand and 
while usually there are exported about 1,000,000 
bushels a year, in 1904 there were imported over 
3,000,000 bushels. Every year, however, Ameri- 
can exports are offset to some extent by imports. 
The fact that the supply is often short pointed 
to the advisability of increasing the production, 
and a number of the experiment stations were 
doing work along that line. The Connecticut 
station in potato-breeding investigations re- 
ported that there are characteristic differences in 
seeding power which are inherited by different 
varieties, and that the fluctuations in these 
characters are large and may be increased arti- 
ficially by changing environmental conditions. 
Correlations of practical value were not ascer- 
tained. The variation in seed-boll production 
may be of value in originating new seedling 
varieties. The Illinois experiment station sug- 
gested the following as possible methods of im- 
proving the potato: Crossing desirable plants 
and raising many seedlings under controlled 
conditions; selecting the most desirable fluctua- 
tions among the plants and tubers of a variety ; 
and selecting discontinuous variations and 
studying ways of causing them. It was believed 
that varieties of a much higher food value on 
account of a higher nitrogen content might be 
produced by selection of seedlings based on their 
chemical analysis. 


POTTER, Henry Copsan. Sixth bishop of 
of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of New 
York, died on July 21, 1908. He was born in 
Schenectady, N. Y., on May 25, 1835, the son 
of Bishop Alonzo Potter, of Pennsylvania, and 
a nephew of Bishop Horatio Potter, whom he 
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succeeded in the New York diocese in 1887. 
He studied at the Episcopal Academy in Phila- 
delphia, and at the Theological Seminary 
of Virginia, at Alexandria, where he graduated 
in 1857; was ordered deacon in that year, and 
ordained priest in 1858. He was rector of Christ 
Church, in Greensburg, Pa., in 1857-58, of St. 
John’s Church, Troy, N. Y., in 1859-66; as- 
sistant at Trinity Church, Boston, in 1867-68, 
and rector of Grace Church, New York, in 1868- 
83. In 1883 he was consecrated bishop coad- 
jutor to assist his uncle, Bishop Horatio Pot- 
ter. In 1863 he had declined the presidency of 
Kenyon College, and in 1875 he refused the 
office of bishop of Iowa. In 1866-83 he was 
secretary to the House of Bishops. 

Though he did not actively identify himself 
with any definite ecclesiastical policy or party, 
Bishop Potter became known as a “broad 
churchman” while he was at Grace Church. 
Soon after he took charge of that parish he 
began to organize clubs for men, classes for 
women, day nurseries, and other features of 
institutional church work. His actual sym- 
pathy with a parochial system of this kind he 
demonstrated in many ways, and notably 
during the very severe summer of 1895, when he 
lived for several weeks in the Stanton Street 
Mission House, and did what he could to lessen 
the sufferings of the poor in the congested dis- 
tricts of the East Side. But the greatest sin- 
gle church undertaking with which he was 
conspicuously identified was the plan—largely 
of his own formulation—to build on Morning- 
side Heights the great Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, the corner-stone of which was laid 
in 1892. 

In a general way, it may be said that Bishop 
Potter made his church a definite and power- 
ful force in the civic and social, as well as in 
the religious, life of the metropolis. His scath- 
ing letter addressed to Mayor Van Wyck, in 
1900, calling attention to the prevalence, and 
apparent protection by the police, of vice in 
the East Side tenement district had much to 
do with the organization of the Committee of 
Fifteen, and the election of Mr. Low as mayor 
of New York in the ensuing campaign. He was 
also one of the organizers of the National Civic 
Federation, and was often influential in bring- 
ing about the settlement of labor disputes, 
though these services were frequently rendered 
by private correspondence, or personal com- 
munication with employers, of which the public 
knew nothing at the time. In this capacity he 
exerted himself to effect arbitration of the coal 
strike in 1902, a struggle in which he approved 
of John Mitchell’s policy, and condemned the 
attitude of the mine owners, though he sub- 
sequently warned labor unions that they must 
not insist upon the union principle to the 
point of restricting personal liberty. 

Probably the severest criticism of Bishop 
Potter was that aroused by his endorsement 
of, and participation in, the opening of the 
famous “Subway Tavern,” at Mulberry and 
Bleecker Streets, New York, on August 2, 1904; 
but he stoutly defended the enterprise, on the 
ground that the saloon is “the poor man’s club,” 
and as such should be improved and made more 
attractive. Again, in 1906, during the trial for 
heresy of the Rev. Algernon S. Crapsey, of St. 
Andrew’s Church. Rochester, N. Y., Bishop Pot- 
ter publicly challenged the “consistency” and 
the “integrity” of the accused clergyman, to 
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which his counsel, Edward M. Shepard of 
New York, replied with a caustic arraignment 
of the bishop. 

Bishop Potter was twice married, his second 
wife being Mrs. Elizabeth S., the widow of 
Alfred Corning Clark. 


POULTRY. See Stock RalsIne. 
POUREN, Jan Janorr. See UNITED States, 
POWERS, Cates. See KENTUCKY. 
PRAGMATISM. See PHILOSOPHY. 


PREBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES, often called the SouTHEERN 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. A religious denomina- 
tion organized as a separate body in 1861 in con- 
sequence of the withdrawal of 47 presbyteries 
from the jurisdiction of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, because of political action taken by 
this latter body, which action these Presby- 
terians held it was incompetent for a spiritual 
court totake. In 1908, the church had 14 synods, 
83 presbyteries, 1,625 ministers, 3,217 churches, 
269,733 communicants, and 375 candidates for the 
ministry. It had reported 197,529 scholars and 
23,063 teachers in 2,353 Sabbath schools. Con- 
tributions to home missions were $276,318; to 
foreign missions, $323,879; to education, $250,- 
903; to colored evangelization, $20,321; to all 
causes, a total of $3,507,075. Additions to mem- 
bership on profession numbered 14,053. In 2,019 
women’s societies were enrolled 48,741 members, 
with contributions amounting to $287,779. In 
1,276 young people’s societies were enrolled 
contributing $45,247. The 
assembly of 1908 organized a new synod, that of 
Oklahoma, and began the publication of The 
Home Mission Herald, as organ of its executive 
committee on that subject. It appointed an ad 
interim committee to draft an amendment to the 
form of government touching church property. 
It resolved to celebrate at its next meeting the 
quadri-centennial of the birth of John Calvin. 
It authorized the republication of official docu- 
ments bearing on its distinctive principles. It 
appointed a permanent committee on evangelistic 
work, and also a committee to inquire into the 
expediency of erecting a judicial tribunal to 
relieve the assembly of hearing cases of appeal 
and complaint. Its next meeting will be in 
Savannah, Ga., May 20, 1909. Its stated clerk 
is Rev. W. A. Alexander, Clarksville, Tenn. 


PREBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. A relig- 
ious denomination which dates as an organiza- 
tion from 1706, when the first presbytery was 
formed. Presbyterian congregations, however. 
existed many years previously, the congregation 
at Hempstead, N. Y., for instance, being founded 
in 1644. The General Synod was established in 
1716, and jn 1789 the first General Assembly 
met at Philadelphia. The denomination 1n- 
cluded in 1908, 36 synods, 279 presbyteries, 1.- 
300,329 communicants, 10,017 churches, and 895 
ministers. In the Sunday schools of the church 
were included 1,164,790 members. The contri 
butions for all purposes for the year ending 
Mar. 31, 1908, amounted to $22,099,820, as com- 
pared with $21,230,429 in 1907. Of this sum, 
$1,485,626 was contributed for home missions, 
$1,179,260 for foreign missions, $11,282 for edu- 
cation, $174,394 for Sunday school work, $1$4,- 
407 for church direction, $122,449 for the relief 
fund, $149,739 for freedmen, $520,314 for col- 
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leges, $104,497 for temperance, $137,925 for the 
purposes of the General Assembly, ete, $16,- 
230,716 for congregational purposes, and §$1,- 
699,312 for miscellaneous purposes. The home 
missions of the church are carried on in the 
whole of the United States, including Alaska 
and Porto Rico. Mission schools are main- 
tained among the Indians, Alaskans, Mexicans, 
mountaineers, and the people of Porto Rico and 
Cuba. The home missionaries in the field, 
Mar. 31, 1908, numbered 1,530, and missionary 
teachers, 432. The foreign missions are in the 
hands of the Board of Foreign Missions, which 
had under its direction in 1908, 28 missions, 
148 stations, 1,948 missionaries, 3,129 native 
helpers, 510 fully organized churches, 85,487 
communicants, 1,171 schools, 39,616 pupils, 95,- 
534 pupils in Sabbath schools, 414 students for 
the ministry, 57 hospitals and dispensaries, 
with 386,564 patients treated annually. These 
missions are carried on throughout the world. 
The work among the freedmen in the South is 
carried on by the Board of Missions for Freed- 
men. The work, organized in 1865, had in 1908 
381 churches and mission stations, 23,768 com- 
municants and 20,832 Sabbath school scholars. 
The board aids in sustaining 240 ministers, 343 
teachers. There were 13,576 scholars in its 
114 day schools. The boarding schools numbered 
17. including Biddle University at Charlotte, N. 
C., with 14 professors, all of whom are colored. 
The Board of Education is the organ of the 
General Assembly, charged with the general and 
eflicient superintendence of the church’s work in 
furnishing a pious, educated and efficient minis- 
try in numbers sufficient to meet the calls of its 
congregations, and for other purposes of a sim- 
ilar nature. ; 
The 120th General Assembly began its session 
in Kansas City on Dec. 21, 1908. Among the 
important matters transacted at the meeting 
were the following: The work of the Americap 
Anti-Saloon League was heartily commended; 
members of the church were urged to remember 
their individual responsibility for violation of 
child labor laws; a petition was presented to the 
United States government in favor of reforms 
in the Congo Free State; a resolution was 
adopted calling the attention of the presbyteries 
and churches to the desirability of having the 
churches in each community unite with those 
of other denominations for the formation of 
inter-church federations, with the purpose of 
evangelistic work, protecting the interests of the 
Sabbath, temperance, and Christian citizenship, 
and for the building up of a strong public 
opinion in support of civic righteousness and 
for kindred purposes. It was decided by the 
Judicial Commission that in dissolution of pas 
toral relations due notice of citation must be 
given to both pastor and congregation. The 
following resolutions were adopted in regard to 
marriage and divorce: “Resolved, That this Gen- 
eral Assembly rejoices in the greatly awakened 
interest on the part of the churches and the 
public in the important question of divorce and 
remarriage, and heartily approves the efforts of 
the Inter-Church Conference in influencing 
public opinion to overcome the evils that 
threaten the sanctity of the marriage relation, 
the integrity of the family and the welfare of 
the State.” The efforts made by the National 
Educational Association to secure adequate 
moral instruction in the public schools were ap- 
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proved. The terms of the proposed union with 
the Welsh Presbyterian Church were commended. 
Officers of the General Assembly for 1908 are as 
follows: Moderator, Rev. Baxter P. Fullerton, 
D.D.; Vice Moderator, Hon. Darwin R. James; 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer, Rev. William Henry 
Roberts, D.D.; Permanent Clerk, Rev. William 
Brown Noble, D.D. The next General Assembly 
will meet at Denver, May 20, 1909. See Cum- 
BERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. The presi- 
dential campaign of 1908 will be discussed in this 
article in the following sections: I. DemMocraTICc 
AND REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTIONS; II. 
DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN PLATFORMS; III. 
OTHER CONVENTIONS AND Pt LatTrorms; IV. Is- 
SUES OF THE CAMPAIGN; V. PROGRESS OF THE 
CAMPAIGN; VI. RESULT OF THE ELECTION. 


DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 
CONVENTIONS. 


The Republican and Democratic conventions 
for the nomination of candidates for the Presi- 
dency and Vice-presidency of the United States 
were remarkable in that both bodies were domi- 
nated by the candidacy of a single man, of whose 
nomination there was at no time in the proceed- 
ings any doubt. The results of the State con- 
ventions, previous to the national convention, 
had assured William H. Taft an overwhelming 
majority of the Republican votes, and the half- 
hearted campaigns carried on in behalf of Gov- 
ernor Charles E. Hughes of New York, Philander 
C. Knox, of Pennsylvania, Senator Joseph B. 
Foraker, of Ohio, and others, had not availed to 
present an opposition of any strength to his 
nomination. 

The Democratic Convention was committed to 
William J. Bryan even more certainly than the 
Republican Convention to Judge Taft. Whatever 
opposition had arisen to his nomination had its 
rise in the East, and even there it was lack- 
ing in strength and conviction. The candidacy 
of Governor John A. Johnson, of Minnesota, 
which seemed, for a month previous to the Con- 
vention, to have some strength and vitality, lost 
this before the convention was convened. 

Another notable and significant feature of both 
conventions was the lack of influence shown by 
the delegates from New York. In the Republican 
Convention, a portion of the New York delega- 
tion was committed to Governor Hughes, but 
there was no enthusiasm for him and the part 
taken by this delegation in the labors of the 
convention was practically nil. In the Demo- 
cratic Convention, the New York delegation was 
nominally committed to Mr. Bryan, but there 
was little enthusiasm for him and the delegates 
were practically spectators throughout the pro- 
ceedings. Judge Alton B. Parker, it is true, 
was temporarily conspicuous from his attempt, 
first in vain, and finally successful, to read re- 
solutions of respect to the memory of the late 
Grover Cleveland. But aside from this, the 
New York delegates took practically no part in 
the convention except voting for Mr. Bryan 
when votes were called for. 

REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. The Republican 
National Convention convened at the Coliseum in 
Chicago on June 16. As indicated in the para- 
graph above, an overwhelming majority of the 
delegates were pledged, before the Convention 
assembled, to the nomination of William H. Taft. 
There was a certain attempt at opposition on the 
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part of the adherents of Governor Hughes of New 
York, Senator Knox of Pennsylvania, Joseph G. 
Cannon of Illinois, Vice-president Fairbanks. of 
Indiana, and Senator La Follette of Wiscosin. 
But in spite of this apparent overwhelming senti- 
ment for Mr. Taft, his managers were somewhat 
apprehensive until the contests between the rival 
delegations from the Southern States had been 
settled. A temporary roster of the convention is 
made up by the Republican National Committee, 
which is composed of one member from each 
State. This committee met in Chicago several 
times before the opening of tne Convention to 
determine the contests over seats. Two hundred 
and twenty-three seats were involved, and if the 
National Committee had been controlled by the 
opponents of Mr. Taft, and had been disposed to 
take advantage of this opportunity, an absolute 
Taft majority might conceivably have been pre- 
vented. The committee, however, decided the con- 
tests almost without exception in favor of Mr. 
Taft, and this practical wnanimity and the ma- 
chine-like precision with which the contests were 
settled won for the Committee, and especially for 
its chairman, Frank H. Hitchcock, the soubriquet 
of the “steam roller.” Senator Julius C. Burrows, 
of Michigan, was temporary chairman of the Con- 
vention and Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of Mas- 
sachusetts, permanent chairman; Senator Albert 
J. Hopkins, of Illinois, wes chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, and Senator Fulton, of 
ri chairman of the Committee on Creden- 
tials. 

It was obvious, after the question of creden- 
tials had been determined, that Mr. Taft’s nomi- 
nation was assured unless something extraordi- 
nary took place. This extraordinary happening, 
in the opinion of a considerable number of the 
delegates and of many people throughout the 
country, was a stampede to nominate President 
Roosevelt for a third term, in spite of his often 
repeated and emphatic assertion that he would 
not serve. It was, therefore, the chief effort of 
the Taft supporters at this stage of the Conven- 
tion to keep the situation in hand and expedite 
business up to the time of the presenting of the 
candidates and the taking of the first ballot. 
There was threatened delay by a possible diffi- 
culty in agreeing about details of the resolutions 
to be adopted as the party’s platform for the 
campaign. These platforms are usually dis- 
cussed in first draft by the sub-committee on 
Resolutions, and afterwards by the full commit- 
tee. In the case of this platform, a draft was 
brought to Chicago by Mr. Wade H. Ellis, At- 
torney-General of Ohio. It had been approved by 
Judge Taft, and had been submitted to President 
Roosevelt, who had read it with approval. The 
plank in this platform which caused the difficulty 
was the so-called “injunction plank,” which had 
to do with the defining or limiting of the power 
of the Federal Courts to issue writs of injunction. 
The plank as it stood in the original draft of 
the platform was mild in form and had been de- 
clared by Iawyers and judges in no way objec- 
tionable. A number of the delegates, however, 
objected to even a mild form of criticism of 
the judiciary, and hostility developed toward tho 
adoption of this plank in the platform. The 
situation was further complicated by the fact 
that the demand for the regulation of the use of 
the injunction came almost wholly from the lead- 
ers of organized labor, while the Manufacturers’ 
Association, representing the largest manufac- 
turing industries of the country, was determined 
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that the platform should contain no allusion 
to the subject of injunctions. A compromise 
was finally agreed upon and accepted by the 
Platform Committee, the administration leaders 
at Washington, and the Convention itself. This 
plank will be found in the section Platforms. It 
may be compared with the plank originally 
Srongit before the Committee on Resolutions, 
which was as follows: ‘“‘We declare for such 
amendments to the statutes of procedure in the 
Federal Courts, with respect to the use of the 
writ of injunction as will, on the one hand, pre- 
vent the summary issue of such orders without 
proper consideration, and on the other, will pre- 
serve undiminished the power of the courts to 
enforce their process, to the end that justice may 
be done at all times and to all parties.” (See 
INJUNCTIONS.) The platform was accepted, as 
finally framed by the Committee on Resolutions, 
by all the delegates excepting the Wisconsin 
delegation. This delegation had come to the 
Convention to present the candidacy of Senator 
La Follette, and had prepared in advance a 
strong platform which went into much greater 
detail respecting railroad regulation, trusts, and 
other economic and political questions than the 
platform favored by the majority. Several of 
these proposals were voted upon separately, 
among others, the demand for publicity for 
campaign contributions, and the resolution call- 
ing for a physical valuation of all railroad pro- 
perties as the basis for the fixing of just rates. 
and the plank calling for the direct election 
of the United States Senators. These al Sin 
received votes of the delegates from other States 
than Wisconsin, but they lacked the necessary 
number for their incorporation into the national 
platform. 

As the time approached for the nomination 
of the candidate for the presidency, it was ap- 
parent to all impartial observers that the fear 
of a stampede to President Roosevelt was ill- 
founded, and in spite of attempts made to start 
such a movement by spectators in the galleries, 
the Convention was at no time in any danger 
of being carried off its feet. Had there been 
foundation for such a movement, it would have 
been effectually quelled by the assertion of Sena- 
tor Lodge in his speech as permanent. chairman: 
“That man is no friend of Theodore Roosevelt 
and does not cherish his name and fame who now, 
from any motive, seeks to urge him as a candi- 
didate for the great office which he has finally 
declined. The President refused what his coun- 
trymen would gladly have given him: he says 
what he means and means what he says, and 
his party and his country will respect his wishes 
as they value his high character and great public 
service.’ On the first ballot William Howard 
Taft received 702 out of the total 980 votes: 
Knox, 68; Hughes, 67; Cannon, 58; Fairbanks, 
40: La Follette, 25; and Foraker. 16. The nom 
nation was immediately made unanimous. 

Several candidates were put forward for the 
Vice-presidency. Among the most prominent 
were: Governor Curtis Guild, Jr.. of Massachu- 
setts, Ex-Governor Franklin Murphy. of New 
Jersey, and Senator Jonathan P. Dolliver. of 
Towa. It was generally admitted. however, that 
New York could have the place if its discordant 
delegates could agree upon a candidate. This 
was especially desirable on account of the im- 
portance of the electoral votes of New York in 
the election. An agreement was reached betwee? 
these delegates at the last moment, and Represen- 
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tative James Schoolcraft Sherman, for many 
years a member of Congress, of New York, was 
put forward as a candidate. Mr. Sherman re- 
ceived 816 votes on the first ballot. His nomi- 
nation practically concluded the business of the 
convention, which, after passing the usual rou- 
tine resolutions, adjourned. 


THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION. The 
Democratic: National Convention met at Den- 


ver on July 7th. As stated in the initial 
paragraph of this section, the convention, from 
the beginning, was dominated by the personality 
of William J. Bryan, to whom the delegates, 
except a negligible minority, were committed 
before the convention assembled. A significant 
feature was the domination of the proceedings 
by the delegates of the States of the Mississippi 
Valley. The Pacific States acted in cordial alli- 
ance with these, as did the delegates from the 
South, and the Southern and Western character 
of the gathering was conspicuous throughout the 
proceedings. The only opposition shown to Mr. 
Bryan was on the part of the delegates from 
Pennsylvania, the majority of whom, under the 
leadership of Col. J. M. Guffey, the National Com- 
mitteeman, had refused to declare for Mr. Bryan 
in the State Convention. In the contest which 
took place for the seating of these delegates in 
the national convention, they were unceremoni- 
ously thrust out and the contesting delegates 
who had declared for Mr. Bryan were seated. 
Following the action of the convention in regard 
to the Pennsylvania delegates, Col. Guffey made 
a violent personal attack on Mr. Bryan, charging 
him with double dealing, party tyranny, and 
secret seeking of money support from corpora- 
tions. This attack, however, was ignored by 
the convention and had no effect except to draw 
from Mr. Bryan a vigorous defense. The con- 
teat in the New York delegation between Patrick 
H. McCarren, the leader of the Brooklyn Demo- 
crats, and Charles F. Murphy, leader of Tam- 
many Hall, resulted in the defeat of McCarren 
and his delegates, who were not allowed to sit in 
the convention. 

A delay was caused “Uy the long continued 
labor of the Platform Committee, which had 
difficulty in fixing upon the final form of several 
of the planks. The greatest difficulty was in the 
preparation of the labor plank, and Samuel 
Goinpers, President of the American Federation 
of Labor, was successful in having included a 
drastic declaration in favor of the regulation of 
injunctions by federal judges. The form of this 
declaration will be found in the section Plat- 
forms. See INJUNCTIONS. 

The temporary chairman of the convention was 
Theodore A. Bell of California, while the perma- 
nent chairman was H. T. Clayton of Alabama. 
After the routine business of the organization of 
the convention on the first day of its session, ex- 
Judge Alton B. Parker, the head of the New 
York delegation, demanded recognition from the 
chair. It had long been known that Judge 
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Parker had prepared resolutions of respect to 
the memory of the late ex-President Cleve- 
land, and there had been much speculation as 
to whether he would be permitted to read them 
to the convention in their original form, in the 
light of Mr. Bryan’s antagonism to Mr. Cleve- 
land, and their differing opinions as to the 
policies of the Democratic party. The chair- 
man of the convention refused to recognize 
Judge Parker, but recognized instead Ignatius 
J. Dunn, of Nebraska, who, it was known, had 
also prepared resolutions of respect to the 
memory of Mr. Cleveland more in harmony 
with the spirit of the convention. Judge Parker 
resumed his seat and the resolutions prepared 
by Mr. Dunn were read. <A eulogy on Mr. 
Cleveland was pronounced by David R. Francis 
from Missouri, and following this, cries were | 
raised for Parker. As these became more in- 
sistent, he was finally recognized by the chair- 
man of the convention and, after further per- 
suasion, he went to the platform and read the 
resolutions which he had prepared. They were 
much warmer and more eulogistic in tone than 
the resolutions read by Mr. Dunn. The latter 
resolutions, which had been seconded by Gov- 
ernor Haskell, of Oklahoma, were adopted unani- 
mously by a rising vote. The speech of the 
temporary chairman, Theodore A. Bell, of Cali- 
fornia, was devoted largely to an attack upon 
the Republican platform and to an exposition 
of the measures to be included in the Demo- 
cratic platform. Henry T. Clayton, permanent 
chairman, made an address of similar tenor. 
The Platform Committee delayed so long in pre- 
paring and bringing in its report that the nomi- 
nating speeches were delivered prior to the 
reading of the platform. William J. Bryan, of 
Nebraska, was placed in nomination by Ignatius 
J. Dunn of that State, and his name was re- 
ceived with one of the most remarkable demon- 
strations that ever occurred in a National Con- 
vention. Delegates and on-lookers applauded 
vociferously for more than an hour. Gov. John 
A. Johnson, of Minnesota, and Judge George 
Gray, of Delaware, were also placed in nomina- 
tion, but their names were greeted with only 
perfunctory applause. At the conclusion of the 
nominating speeches, the platform was adopted 
without opposition, and on July 10 at three 
o’clock in the morning, the first ballot was 
taken, giving Bryan 89214 votes, Johnson 46 and 
Gray 59%. The nomination of Mr. Bryan was 
then made unanimous. In the evening session 
of the same day, John W. Kern, of Indiana, was 
nominated for Vice-President. 


DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN PLATFORMS. 


The main planks of the Republican and 
Democratic national platforms are set forth 
opposite each other in order to bring out dis- 
tinctly the points of difference. The Republican 
platform is given on the right hand column, 
and the Democratic on the left. 


TARIFF. 


We welcome the belated promise of tariff 
reform now offered by the Republican party in 
tardy recognition of the righteousness of the 
Democratic position on this question; but the 
people can not safely entrust the execution of 
this important work to a party which is so 
deeply obligated to the highly protected interests 
as is the Republican party. We call attention 


The Republican party declares unequivocally 
for a revision of the tariff by a special session 
of Congress immediately following the inaugura- 
tion of the next President and commends the 
steps already taken to this end in the work 
assigned to the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress which are now investigating the operation 
and effect of existing schedules. In all tariff 
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to the significant fact that the promised relief 
was postponed until after the coming election— 
an election to succeed in which the Republican 

arty must have the same support from the 

neficiaries of the high protective tariff as it 
has always heretofore received from them; and 
to the further fact that during years of un- 
interrupted power, no action whatever has been 
taken by the Republican Congress to correct the 
admittedly existing tariff iniquities. 

We favor immediate revision of the tariff by 
the reduction of import duties. Articles enter- 
ing into competition with trust-controlled prod- 
ucts should be placed upon thc free list and 
material reductions should be made in the tariff 
upon the necessities of life, especially upon 
articles competing with such American manufac- 
tures as are sold abroad more cheaply than at 
home; and graduate reductions should be made 
in such other schedules as may be necessary to 
restore the tariff to a revenue basis. 


We demand the immediate repeal of the tariff 

on wood pulp, print paper, lumber, timber, and 

1088, ito that these articles be placed upon the 
ee list. 
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legislation the true principle of protection is 
best maintained by the imposition of such duties 
as will equal the difference between the cost of 
production at home and abroad, together with 
a reasonable profit to American industries. 

We favor the establishment of maximum and 
minimum rates to be administered by the Presi- 
dent under limitations fixed in the law, the 
maximum to be available to meet discriminations 
by foreign countries against American goods 
entering their markets and the minimum to rep- 
resent the normal measure of protection at 
home; the aim and purpose of the Republican 
policy being not only to preserve, without ex- 
cessive duties, that security against foreign com- 
petition to wlhiich American manufacturers, 
farmers, and producers are entitled, but also to 
maintain the high standard of living of the 
wage-earners of this country, who are the moat 
direct beneficiaries of the protective system. 

Between the United States and the Philippines 
we believe in a free interchange of products, 
with such limitations as to sugar and tobacco 
as will afford adequate protection to domestie 
interests. 


CUBRENCY. 


The panic of 1907, coming without any legiti- 
mate excuse, when the Republican party had for 
a decade been in complete control of the federal 
government, furnishes additional proof that it is 
either unwilling or incompetent to protect the 
interests of the general public. It has so linked 
the country to Wall Street that the sins of the 
speculators are visited upon the whole people. 
While refusing to rescue the wealth producers 
from spoliation at the hands of the stock gam- 
blers and speculators in farm products, it has 
deposited treasury funds, without interest and 
without competition, in favorite banks. It has 
used an emergency for which it is largely re- 
sponsible to force through Congress a bill chang- 
ing the basis of bank currency and inviting mar- 
ket manipulation, and has failed to give to the 
15,000,000 depositors of the country protection 
in their savings. 

We believe that in so far as the needs of com- 
merce require an emergency currency, such cur- 
rency should be issued, controlled by the Federal 
government and loaned, on adequate security, to 
national and State banks. We pledge ourselves 
to legislation under which national banks shall 
be required to establish a guarantee fund for 
the prompt payment of the deposits of any insol- 
vent national bank under an equitable system 
which shall be available to all State banking in- 
stitutions wishing to use it. 


We approve of the emergency measures adopted 
by the government during the recent financial 
disturbances and especially commend the pas- 
sage by Congress at the last session of the law 
designed to protect the country from a repetition 
of such stringency. The Republican party is 
committed to the development of a permanent 
currency system, responding to our greatest needa, 
and the appointment of the national saaragenlt 
commission by the present Congress which will 
impartially investigate ail proposed methods in- 
sures the early realization of this purpose. The 
present currency laws have fully justified their 
adoption, but an expanding commerce, a marvel- 
ous growth in wealth and population, multiplying 
the centres of distribution, increasing the demand 
for movement of crops in the West and South and 
entailing periodic changes in monetary condi- 
tions, disclose the need of a more elastic and 
adaptable system. Such a system must meet the 
requirements of agriculturists, manufacturers, 
merchants, and business generally; must be au- 
tomatic in operation, minimizing the fluctuntions 
in interest rates, and above all, must be in 
harmony with the Republican doctrine which in- 
sists that every dollar shall be based upon and 
as good as gold, 


PosTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


We favor a postal savings bank if the guaran- 
teed bank cannot be secured, and that it be so 
constituted as to keep the deposited money in 
the communities where it is established. But 
we condemn the policy of the Republican party 
in proposing postal savings banks under a plan 
of conduct by which they will aggregate the de- 
posits of rural communities and redeposit the 
same while under government charge in the banks 
of Wall Street, thus depleting the circulating 
medium of the producing regions and unjustly 
favoring the speculative markets. 


We favor the establishment of a postal gaia 
bank system for the convenience of the people 
and the encouragement of thrift. 
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TRUSTS. 


A private monopoly is indefensible and intoler- 
able. We therefore, favor the vigorous reform 
of the criminal law against guilty trust magnates 
and officials, and demand the enactment of such 
additional legislation as may be necessary to 
make it impossible for a private monopoly to 
exist in the United States. Among the addi- 
tional remedies, we specify three: First, a law 
preventing a duplication of directors among com- 
peting corporations; Second, a license system 
which will, without abridging the right of each 
State to create corporations, or its right to regu. 
late as it will foreign corporations doing business 
within its limits, make it necessary for a manu- 
facturing or trading corporation engaged in inter- 
state commerce to take out a Federal license be- 
fore it shall be permitted to control as much as 
twenty-five per cent. of the product in which it 
deals, the license to protect the public from 
watered stock and to prohibit the control of 
such corporation of more than fifty per cent. 
of the total amount of any product consumed 
in the United States; and, third, a law com- 
pelling such licensed corporations to sell to all 
purchasers in all parts of the country on the 
same terms, after making due allowance for 
the cost of transportation. 


The Republican party passed the Sherman 
anti-trust law over Democratic opposition and 
enforced it after Democratic dereliction. It has 
been a wholesome instrument for good in the 
hands of wise and fearless administration. But 
experience has shown that its effectiveness can 
be strengthened and its real objects better at- 
tained by such amendments as will give to the 
federal government greater supervision and con- 
trol over and secure greater publicity in the 
management of that class of corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, having power 
and opportunity to effect monopolies. 


RAILBOADS, 


We assert the right of Congress to exercise’ 


complete control over interstate commerce and 
the right of each state to exercise control over 
commerce within its borders. 

We demand such enlargement of the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission as may 
be necessary to compel railroads to perform 
their duties as common carriers and prevent 
discrimination and extortion. 

We favor the efficient supervision and rate 
regulation of railroads engaged in interstate 
commerce. To this end we recommend the valu- 
ation of railroads by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, such valuation to take into con- 
sideration the physical value of the property, 
the original cost of production, and all ele- 
ments of value that will render the valuation 
made fair and just. 

We favor such legislation as will prohiblt 
the railroads from engaging in business which 
brings them into competition with their ship- 
pers; also legislation which will prevent the 
over-issue of stocks and bonds; also legislation 
which will assure such reduction in transpor- 
tation rates as conditions will permit; * * * 

We favor such legislation as will increase 
the power of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, giving to it the initiative with reference 
to State and transportation charges put into 
effect by the railroad companies, and permitting 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, on its 
own initiative, to declare a rate illegal and as 
being more than should be charged for such 
service. * * * # # # # * * * * * e 

We favor the enactment of a law giving to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the power 
to inspect proposed railroad tariff rates or 
schedules before they shall take effect, and, 
if they be found unreasonable, to initiate an 
adjustment thereof. 


We approve the enactment of the railroad law 
and the vigorous enforcement by the present 
administration of the statutes against rebates 
and discriminations, as a result of which the 
advantages formerly possessed by the large 
shipper over the small shipper have substan- 
tially disappeared; and in this connection we 
commend the appropriation by the present Con- 
gress to enable the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to thoroughly investigate and give pub- 
licity to the accounts of interstate railroads. 

We believe, however, that the interstate com- 
merce law should be further amended so as to 
give railroads the right to make and publish 
tariff agreements subject to the approval of 
the commission, but maintaining always the 
principle of competition between naturally com- 
peting lines and avoiding the common control 
of such lines by any mggns whatsoever. 

We favor such natfonal legislation and super- 
vision ag will prevent the future over-issue of 
stocks and bonds by interstate carriers, 
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INJUNCTIONS. 


The courts of justice are the bulwark of our 
liberties, and we yield to none in our purpose 
to maintain their dignity. Our party has given 
to the bench a long line of distinguished judges, 
who have added to the respect and confidence in 
which this department must be jealously main- 
tained. We resent the attempt of the Repub- 
lican party to raise a false issue respecting the 
judiciary. It is an unjust reflection upon a 
great body of our citizens to assume that they 
lack respect for the courts. * * * Experi- 
ence has proved the necessity of a modification 
of the present law relating to injunctions, and 
‘we reiterate the pledge of our national plat- 
forms of 1896 and 1904 in favor of the measure 
which passed the United States Senate in 1896, 
but which a Republican Congress has ever since 
refused to enact, relating to contempts in Fed- 
eral Courts and providing for trial by jury in 
cases of indirect contempt. Questions of ju- 
dicial practice have arisen especially in con- 
nection with industrial disputes. We deem that 
the parties to all judicial proceedings should 
be treated with rigid impartiality, and that 
injunctions should not be issued in any cases 
in which injunctions would not issue if no in- 
‘dustrial dispute were involved. The expanding 
organization of industry makes it essential that 
there should be no abridgement of the right of 
wage earners and producers to organize for the 
protection of wages and the improvement of 
‘labor conditions, to the end that such labor 
‘organizations and their members should not be 
regarded as illegal combinations in_ restraint 
‘of trade. * * * * + * * * * * * * 


Among the planks incorporated in the Demo- 
cratic platform the following dealt with sub- 
jects not treated in the Republican platform: 
‘The party pledged itself to legislation under 
which national banks should be required to 
establish a guarantee fund for the prompt pay- 
ment of deposits of any insolvent national bank 
(see BANKS AND BANKING). Criticism was 
made of the increased expenditure for federal 
office-holders; of the ‘arbitrary power” of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
the “misuse of power” by the Executive “in 
using the patronage of his high office to secure 
the nomination of one of his cabinet officers.” 
A demand was made for the publicity of the 
campaign expenditures. A plank was inserted 
asserting the principle of “State rights,” and 
opposing the “centralization” of government. 
The party pledged itself “to insist upon the just 
and lawful protection of our citizens at home 
and abroad.” The exclusion of Asiatic immi- 
grants was advocated. 

The Republican platform contained, among 
others, the following planks dealing with sub- 
jects not included in the Democratic platform: 
A plank was inserted urging the importance of 
efforts to upbuild rural communities by the 
construction of roads, extension of rural free 
delivery, and other means. A demand was made 
for the preservation of the rights of the negro 
and for the enforcement of the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments to the 
Constitution. The arbitration conventions con- 
cluded in consonance with the declarations of 
the conference on international arbitration at 
‘The Hague were endorsed, and the general prin- 
ciple of arbitration was cordially praised. The 
establishment of a national bureau of mines and 


The Republican Party will uphold at all times 
the authority and integrity of the courts, State 
and Federal, and will ever insist that their pow- 
ers to entorce their process and to protect life, 
liberty, and property shall be preserved invio- 
late. We believe, however, that the rules of 
procedure in the Federal Courts with respect 
to the issuance of the writ of injunction should 
be more accurately defined by statute, and that 
no injunction or temporary restraining order 
should be issued without notice, except where 
irreparable injury would result from delay, in 
which case a speedy hearing thereafter should 
be granted. 


mining was advocated. The recommendation 
was made that the centennial anniversary of the 
birth of Lincoln be celebrated throughout the 
country. 

OTHER CONVENTIONS AND PLATFORMS 

INDEPENDENCE Party. This party, which is 
the successor of the Independence League, or- 
ganized in 1906 by William R. Hearst, held 
its convention in Chicago, and on July 28 
nominated Thomas L. Hisgen of Massachusetts 
for president, and John Temple Graves of 
Georgia for vice president. Following are the 
leading planks in the platforms adopted: 

As of first importance, in order to restore 
the power of government to the people, to make 
their will supreme in- the primaries, in the 
elections, and in the control of public officials 
after they have been elected, we declare for 
direct nominations, the initiative and referen- 
dum, and the right of recall. * * * * * * * 
We demand the natural remedy of direct nomi- 
nations by which the people not only elect, but, 
what is far more important, select their repre- 
sentatives. 

We believe in the principle of the initiative 
and referendum, and we particularly demand 
that no franchise grant go into operation until 
the terms and conditions have been approved 
by popular vote in the locality interested. 

We demand for the people the right to recall 
public officials from the public service. The 
power to make otticiale resides in the people, 
and in them also should reside the power to 
unmake and remove from office any official who 
demonstrates his unfitness or betrays the public 
trust. 

We demand severe and effective legislation 
against all forms of corrupt practices at elec 
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tions and advocate prohibiting the use of any 
money at elections except for meetings, litera- 
ture, and the necessary , traveling expenses of 
candidates. * * * * * 

We denounce the so-called labor planks of 
the Republican and Democratic platforms as 
political buncombe and contemptible claptrap 
unworthy of national parties claiming to be 
serious and sincere. * * * * * * 

The Independence Party condemns the arbi- 
trary use of the writ of injunction and con- 
tempt proceedings as a violation of the funda- 
mental American right of trial by jury. 

We declare for a gradual reduction of tariff 
duties with just consideration for the rights 
of the consuming public and of established 
industry. 

The railroads must be kept open to all upon 
exactly equal terms. Every form of rebate and 
discrimination in railroad rates is a crime 
against business and must be stamped out. 

We demand adequate railroad facilities and 
advocate a bill empowering shippers in time 
of need to compel railroads to provide sufficient 
ears for freight and passenger traffic and other 
railroad facilities through summary appeal to 
the courts. . 

We favor the creation of an interstate com- 
merce court, whose sole function it shall be to 
review speedily and enforce summarily the or- 
ders of the interstate commerce commission. 

The interstate commerce commission should 
have the power to initiate investigation into 
the reasonableness of rates and practices, and 
no increase in rates should be put into effect 
until opportunity for such investigation is 
afforded. The interstate commerce commission 
should proceed at once with a physical valua- 
tion of railroads engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 

We denounce al] combinations for restraint 
of trade and for the establishment of monopoly 
in all products of labor and declare that such 
combinations are not combinations for produc- 
tion but for extortion, and that activity in 
this direction is not industry but robbery. 

In cases of infractions of the anti-trust law 
of the interstate commerce act, we believe in 
the enforcement of a prison penalty against the 
guilty and responsible individuals controlling 
the management of the offending corporations 
rather than a fine imposed upon stockholders. 

We advocate the extension of the principle 
of public ownership of. public utilities, inelud- 
ing railroads and telegraphs, as rapidly as mu- 
Nnicipal, state, or wational government shall 
demonstrate ability to conduct public utilities 
for the public benefit. 

We favor specifically government ownership 
of the telegraphs, such as prevails in every 
other civilized country in the world, and demand 
as an immediate measure that the government 
shall purchase and operate the telegraphs in 
connection with the postal service. 

SocraList Party. This party held its con- 
vention in Chicago, and on May 13 nominated 
Eugene V. Debs of Indiana for President, and 
Benjamin Hanford of New York for Vice-Presi- 
dent. The platform adopted was as follows: 

1. The immediate government relief for the 
unemployed workers by building schools, by re- 
foresting cut-over and waste lands, by rec- 
lamation of arid tracts and the building of ca- 
nals, and by extending all other useful public 
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works. All persons employed on such works 
shall be employed directly by the government 
under an eight-hour work day and at the pre- 
vailing union wages. The government shall 
also loan money to States and municipalities 


‘ without interest for the purpose of carrying on 


public works. It shall contribute to the funds 
of labor organizations for the purpose of as- 
sisting their unemployed members, and shall 
take such other measures within its power as 
will lessen the widespread misery of the workers 
caused by the misrule of the capitalist class. 

2. The collective ownership of railroads, tele- 
graphs, telephones, steamship lines, and all 
other means of social transportation and com- 
munication, and all land. 

3. The collective ownership of all industries 
which are organized on a national scale and in 
which competition has virtually ceased to ex- 
ist. 

4. The extension of the public domain to in- 
clude mines, quarries, oil wells, forests, and 
water-power. 

5. The scientific reforesting of timber lands, 
and the reclamation of swamp lands; the land 
to be reforested or reclaimed to be permanently 
retained as a part of the public domain. 

6. The absolute freedom of press, speech, and 
assemblage. 

DEMANDS. 


7. The improvement of the industrial con- 
ditions of the workers: 

(a) By shortening the workday in keeping 
with the increased productiveness of machin- 
ery. 

(b) By securing to every worker a rest pe- 
riod of not less than a day and half each 
week, 

(c) By securing a more effective inspection 
of workshops and factories. 

(d) By forbidding the employment of chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age. 

(e) By forbidding the interstate transporta- 
tion of the products of child labor, of convict 
labor, and all uninspected factories. 

(f) By abolishing official charity and sub- 
stituting in its place compulsory insurance 
against unemployment, illness, accidents, inva- 
lidism, old age, and death. 

8. The extension of inheritance taxes, grad- 
uated in proportion to the amount of the be- 
quests and to the nearness of kin. 

9. A graduated income tax. 

10. Unrestricted and equal suffrage for men 
and women, and we pledge ourselves to engage 
in an active campaign in that direction. 

11. The initiative and referendum, propor- 
tional representation, and the right of recall. 

12. The abolition of the Senate. 

13. The abolition of the power usurped by 
the Supreme Court of the United States to 
pass upon the constitutionality of legislation 
enacted by Congress. National laws to be re- 
pealed or abrogated only by an act of Con- 
gress or by referendum of the whole people. 

14. The abolition of the veto power of the 
President. 

15. That the Constitution be made 
able by majority vote. 

16. The enactment of further measures for 
general education and for the conservation of 
health. The Bureau of Education to be made a 
department. The creation of a department of 
public health. 


amend- 
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17. The separation of the present Bureau of 
Labor from the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, and the establishment of a department 
of labor. 

18. That all judges be selected by the people 
for short terms, and that the power to issue 
injunctions should be curbed by immediate leg- 
islation. 

19. The free administration of justice. 

PROHIBITION Party. The Prohibition Party 
held its convention at Columbus, Ohio, and 
on July 16 nominated Eugene W. Chafin of 
Illinois for president, and Aaron S. Watkins 
of Ohio for vice-president. The platform, which 
was the briefest in form of any adopted by the 
parties, was as follows: 

The Prohibition Party of the United States, 
assembled in convention at Columbus, Ohio, July 
15-16, 1908, expressing gratitude to Almighty 
God for the victories of our principles in the 
past, for encouragement at present, and for 
confidence in early and triumphant success in 
the future, makes the following declaration 
of prinicples and pledges their enactment into 
law when placed in power: 

1. The submission by Congress to the sev- 
eral States of an amendment to the Federal 
constitution prohibiting the manufacture, sale, 
importation, exportation, or transportation of 
aleoholic liquors for beverage purposes. 

2. The immediate prohibition of the liquor 
traffic for beverage purposes in the District 
of Columbia, in the Territories, and all places 
over which the National government has juris- 
diction; the repeal of the internal revenue tax 
on alcoholic liquors and the prohibition of in- 
terstate traffic therein. 

3. The election of United States senators 
by direct vote of the people. 
4, Equitable graduated 

tance taxes. 

5. The establishment of postal savings banks 
and the guaranty of deposits in banks. 

6. The regulation of all corporations doing 
an interstate commerce business. 

7. The creation of permanent tariff commis- 
sions. 

8. The strict enforcement of law instead 
of official tolerance and practical license of the 
social evil which prevails in many of our cities, 
with its unspeakable traffic in girls. 

9. Uniform marriage and divorce laws. 

10. An equitable and constitutional employ- 
ers’ liability act. 

11. Court review of post-office department de- 
cisions. 

12. The prohibition of child labor in mines, 
workshops, and factories. 

13. Legislation basing suffrage only upon in- 
telligence and ability to read and write the 
English language. 

14. The preservation of the mineral and forest 
resources of the country and the improvement of 
the highways and waterways. 

Believing in the righteousness of our cause 
and in the final triumph of our principles 
and convinced of the unwillingness of the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties to dea] with 
these issues, we invite to full party fellowship 
all citizens who are with us agreed. 

MINOR CONVENTIONS AND PLATFORMS. The 
Populist Party held its convention at St. Louis, 
and on April 3 nominated Thomas E. Watson 


income and _ inheri- 
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of Georgia for President, and Samuel W. Wik 
liams of indiana for Vice-President. 

Much consideration is given in the platform 
adopted to the money plank, which declares 
that the issuing of money is a function of the 
government alone. 

The demand is made that money be issued 
direct to the people and be full legal tender 
for all debts, public and private, and that 
the power to issue it be taken from the banks, 
The Aldrich and Fowler bills are denounced. 

The platform demands government ownership 
of railroads and public utilities, favors the 
initiative and referendum, the abolition of child 
and convict labor, the exclusion of foreign pau- 
per labor, an eight hour work day, the adoption 
of precautionary measures to prevent mining 
disasters, work on public improvements in times 
of depression for the unemployed, and a law 
prohibiting courts from assuming jurisdiction 
involving the constitutionality of any law en- 
ay by Congress and approved by the Presi- 

ent. 

The Socialist Labor Party held its convention 
in New York City, and on July 6 nominated 
Martin R. Preston of Nevada for president ani 
Donald Munro of Virginia for vice-president. 
Preston is a prisoner in the Nevada State 
Prison, serving a term of twenty-five years for 
the killing of a man in 1905. He declined to 
accept the nomination, and his name was re- 
moved from the ticket. August Gilhaus of New 
a was substituted as proxy for M. R. Pres 
on. 

CAMPAIGN ISSUES. 

It is probable that no political campaign in 
the history of the country hag been more devoid 
of great issues on which the parties were 
squarely divided than the campaign of 1908. 
As a matter of fact, the chief question at issue 
was the personal preference of the voters for 
Mr. Taft or Mr. Bryan. Issues involving for- 
eign affairs were entirely absent. It is true 
that certain questions were discussed by the 
candidates at great length, as the tariff, the 
trusts, the guarantee of bank deposits, and the 
labor question, but there was no sharp line of 
cleavage which marked any of these questions 
as strong party issues. Mr. Bryan’s attempt 
to make a national issue out of the proposal 
to guarantee bank deposits met with little*® 
public interest, save in the West, where certain 
States were considering, or had already adopt- 
ed a system of bank guarantee. Finance in its 
larger aspects of banking and currency reform 
had no part in the discussion of the campaign. 
The question coming nearest, in the discussion 
of the candidates, to an issue of national im- 
portance was the relatively unimportant one 
relating to the issuing of injunctions in labor 
cases, and even this roused interest among & 
relatively small part of the people. For our 
purposes, however, it may be assumed that the 
issues Of the campaign were the more important 
planks of the party platforms, and these, as 
interpreted by the speeches of the candidates, 
will be discussed as the issues of the campaign. 
These questions were the tariff, trusts, railway 
regulation, injunctions, and the guarantee of 
bank deposits. On these questions was laid 
most of the stress of the rival candidates in 
their campaign speeches. The following ex- 
cerpts from the letters of serch ri of the 
Republican and Democratic candidates will con- 
vey, in a measure, the opinion of each as to 
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the general issues and meaning of the campaign. 
In _ his h of acceptance at Cincinnati on 
July 28 Mr. Taft outlined the general meaning 
of the campaign as it appeared to him as fol- 
lows: 

“‘The strength of the Republican cause in the 
campaign at hand is in the fact that we repre- 
sent the policies essential to the reform of 
known abuses, to the continuance of liberty and 
true prosperity, and that we are determined, as 
our platform unequivocally declares, to main- 
tain them and carry them on. For more than 
ten years this country passed through an epoch 
of material development far beyond any that 
ever occurred in the world before. In its course 
certain evils crept in. Some prominent and 
influential members of the community, spurred 
by financial success and in their hurry for great- 
er wealth, became unmindful of the common 
rules of business honesty and fidelity and of 
the limitations imposed by law upon their 
actions. This became known. The revelations 
ef the breaches of trust, the disclosures as to 
rebates, and discriminations by railways, the ac- 
cumulating evidence of the violation of the anti- 
trust law by a number of corporations, the 
overissue of stocks and bonds on _ interstate 
railways for the unlawful enriching of directors 
and for the purpose of concentrating control of 
railways in one management, all quickened the 
conscience of the people, and brought on a 
moral awakening among them that boded well 
for the future of the country. * * * * * 

“‘The chief function of the next Administra- 
tion, in my judgment, is distinct from, and 
a progressive development of, that which has 
been performed by President Roosevelt. The 
chief function of the next Administration is 
to complete and perfect the machinery by which 
these standards may be maintained, by which 
the lawbreakers may be promptly restrained 
and punished, but which shall operate with suf- 
ficient accuracy and dispatch to interfere with 
legitimate business as little as possible.” 

On August 12, at Indianapolis, Mr. Bryan in 
his speech accepting the nomination replied in 
a measure to Mr. Taft, and outlined the sig- 
nificance of the campaign as it appeared to 
him as follows: 

“‘The distinguished stateman who received the 
“Republican nomination for President said, in 
his notification speech: ‘The strength of the 
Republican cause in the campaign at hand is 
the fact that we represent the policies essential 
to the reform of known abuses, to the contin- 
uance of liberty and true prosperity, and that 
we are determined, as our platform unequivo- 
cally declares, to maintain them and carry them 

“In the name of the Democratic party, I ac- 
cept the challenge, and charge that the Repub- 
lican party is responsible for all the abuses 
which now exist in the Federal Government, 
and that it is impotent to accomplish the re- 
forms which are imperatively needed. Further, 
I ean not concur in the statement that the 
Republican platform unequivocally declares for 
the reforms that are necessary; on the con- 
trary, I affirm that it openly and notoriously 
disappoints the hopes and expectations of re- 
formers, whether those reformers be Repub- 
licans or Democrats. So far did the Republican 
Convention fall short of its duty that the Re- 
publican candidate felt it mecessary to add 
to his platform in several important particu- 
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lars, thus rebuking the leaders of the party, 
upon whose codperation he relies. 

“Our platform declares that the overshadowing 
issue which manifests itself in all the ques- 
tions now under discussion, ‘Shall the people 
rule” No matter which way we turn; no 
matter to what subject we address ourselves, the 
same question confronts us: Shall the people 
control their own government, and use that gov- 
ernment for the protection of their rights and 
for the promotion of their welfare? or shall 
the representatives of predatory wealth prey 
upon a defenseless public, while the offenders 
secure immunity from subservient officials whom 
they taise to power by unscrupulous methods? 
This is the issue raised by the ‘known abuses’ 
to which Mr. Taft refers.” 

Mr. Bryan in his speech of acceptance de- 
clared himself bound by the party platform in 
the discussions whieh he would make during the 
campaign, and that no questions which were 
not included in the platform would receive at- 
tention from him. This was taken by Mr. Taft 
and other Republican campaign speakers to 
mean that Mr. Bryan did not care to have the 
measures which he had advocated in his pre- 
vious campaigns, and which had ceased to be- 
come matters of general interest or had been 
decisively defeated by the people, matters of 
discussion. These included free silver, govern- 
ment ownership of railroads, and anti-Imperial- 
ism, all of which at one time or another had 
been matters warmly advocated by Mr. Bryan. 
In spite of the efforts of the Republican cam- 
paigners, Mr. Bryan was not drawn out on 
these subjects and limited his addresses, in 
accordance with his declaration, to the questions 
treated in the Democratic platform. 

Tue TariFF IssuzE. Many able and intelli- 
gent speeches were made on the tariff question 
by Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan during the cam- 
paign, but it did not present itself as a square- 
ly drawn issue between the parties. The fact 
that both platforms advocated a revision, the 
difference being practically only in degree, made 
it impossible that sharply divergent lines should 
be drawn. In his speech of acceptance Mr. 
ee outlined his views on the subject as fol- 
ows: 

“The Republican doctrine of protection, as 
definitely announced by the Republican conven- 
tion of this year and by previous conventions, 
is that a tariff shall be imposed on all im- 
ported products, whether of the factory, farm, 
or mine, sufficiently great to equal the difference 
between the cost of production abroad and at 
home, and that this difference should, of course, 
include the difference between the higher wages 
paid in this country and the wages paid abroad 
and embrace a reasonable profit to the Ameri- 
can producer. A system of protection thus 
adopted and put in force has led to the estab- 
lishment of a rate of wages here that has great- 
ly enhanced the standard of living of the labor- 
ing man. It is the policy of the Republican 
party permanently to continue that standard of 
living. In 1897 the Dingley tariff bill was 
passed, under which we have had, as already 
said, a period of enormous prosperity. 

“The consequent material development has 
greatly changed the conditions under which 
many articles described by the schedules of 
the tariff are now produced. The tariff in a 
number of the schedules exceeds the difference 
between the cost of production of such articles 
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abroad and at home, including a reasonable 
profit to the American producer. The excess 
over that difference serves no useful purpose, 
but offers a temptation to those who would 
monopolize the production and the sale of such 
articles in this country to profit by the ex- 
cessive rate. On the other hand, there are 
some few other schedules in which the tariff 
is not sufficiently high to give the measure of 
protection which they should receive upon Re- 
publican principles, and as to those the tariff 
should be raised. <A revision of the tariff under- 
taken upon this principle, which is at the basis 
of our present business sytem, begun promptly 
upon the incoming of the new Administration 
and considered at a special session with the 
preliminary investigations already begun by the 
appropriate committees of the House and Sen- 
ate, will make the disturbance of business in- 
cident te such a change as little as possible.” 

At Des Moines, Iowa, August 21, Mr. Bryan 
delivered a speech devoted entirely to the tariff 
question. The general tendency of his opinions 
may be seen in the following extract: 

“The Democratic plan does not contemplate 
an immediate change from one system to the 
other; it expressly declares that the change 
shall be gradual, and a gradual change is only 
possible where the country is satisfied with the 
results of each step taken. We elect a Congress 
every two years and a President every four 
years, and tlie people can soon stop any policy 
if the results of that policy are not satisfactory. 
But we believe that the experience the people 
have had with ‘protection for protection’s sake’ 
has led them to favor a restoration of the tariff 
by gradual steps to a revenue basis, and we are 
convinced that the advantages following each 
step will be so pronounced and that the benefits 
will be so universally enjoyed that there will 
be no pause in the progress toward a system 
under which the tariff will be levied for the 
purpose of revenue and limited to the needs of 
the government. The low tariff law of 1846 did 
not produce a panic. On the contrary, it was 
so satisfactory that when the Republican party 
wrote its first platform ten years afterward 
the protecion principle was not endorsed. 

“The Democratic party has declared for an in- 
rome tax as a part of the revenue system, and 
for a constitutional amendment as a means 
of securing this tax. Secretary Taft announces 
in his notification speech that he is in favor 
of an income tax whenever the revenues are 80 
low as to require it, and expresses his belief 
that it is possible to secure such a tax without 
a constitutional amendment. If it is possible 
to frame a law which will avoid the objections 
raised to the income tax law of 1894, well and 
good, but that is uncertain. If an income tax 
is desirable, surely Secretary Taft cannot con- 
sistently oppose the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment. If the principle is right and the 
tax wise, Congress ought to have authority to 
levy and collect such a tax, and no supporter 
of Secretary Taft can oppose our position with- 
out dissenting from the Republican candidate.” 

Aside from this formal treatment, the dis- 
cussion of the tariff by Mr. Bryan during the 
remainder of the campaign was largely per- 
functory. 

THE Trust Issue. The issue of the regula- 
tion of trusts received hardly more attention 
as a party issue than the tariff. Both the can- 
didates advocated some sort of regulation, but 
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their discussion was largely academic and did 
not arouse enthusiasm. Mr. Taft, in his speech 
of acceptance, advocated amendments to the 
Anti-Trust Law and strongly attacked that part 
of the plank of the Democratic platform, which 
suggested that corporations should be forbidden 
to hold more than 50 per cent. of the plant in 
any line of manufacture. In regard to the 
regulation of unlawful trusts, he spoke as fol- 
lows: ‘Unlawful trusts should be restricted 
with all efficiency of injunctive processes, and 
the persons engaged in maintaining them should 
be punished with all the severity of criminal 
prosecution, in order that the methods pursued 
in the operation of their business shall be 
brought within the law. To destroy them and 
eliminate the wealth they represent from the 
producing capital of the country would entail 
enormous loss and would throw out of employ- 
ment myriads of workingmen and _ working- 
women. Such a result is wholly unnecessary 
to the accomplishment of the needed reform, 
and will inflict upon the innocent far greater 
punishment than upon the guilty. 

“* * * The Democratic platform proposes 
to take off the tariff on all articles coming into 
competition with those produced by the s0- 
called ‘trusts,’ and to put them on the free list. 
lf such a course would be utterly destructive of 
their business, as is intended, it would not only 
destroy the trusts, but all of their smaller com- 
petitors. The ruthless and impracticable char- 
acter of the proposition grows plainer as its 
effects upon the whole community are realized. 

“To take the course suggested by the Demo- 
cratic platform in these matters is to involve 
the entire community, innocent as it is, in the 
punishment of the guilty, while our policy is to 
stamp out the specific evil.” 

In an address delivered at Indianapolis on 
August 25 on the trust question, Mr. Bryan 
indicated in the following language the gen- 
eral attitude of his party as he conceived it 
on the question of the regulation of monopolies: 

“Let the issue be made plain; let the dis- 
tinction be accurately drawn; let the respective 
positions of the parties be fully understood. 
The Democratic party does not oppose all cor- 
porations; on the contrary, it recognizes that 
the corporation can render an important ser- 
vice to tne public. The Democratic party wants 
to employ every instrumentality that can be 
employed for the advancement of the common 
good; but the Democratic party draws the line 
at the private monopoly, and declares that a 
private monopoly can not be justified on either 
economic or political grounds. 

“From an economic standpoint, a monopoly is 
objectionable. The moment a corporation se 
cures a practical monopoly in the production 
or sale of any article, certain evils appear which 
outweigh any good that can come from large 
production or control. Wherever private mo- 
nopolies exist, certain irresistible tendencies 
manifest themselves. First, it raises prices— 
this is the first thing thought of for the in- 
creasing of profits. Then, in proportion as it 
becomes the only purchaser of the raw material, 
it reduces the price of the raw material, and 
the producer of that raw material, having 10 
other market, must accept the price offered. In 
this way, too, the profits of the corporation are 
increased. Third, a reduction in the quality of 
the product affords an opportunity for increas 
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ing profits. Fourth, reduction in wages fol- 
lows wherever conditions will permit. 

““Competition protects the purchaser, for when 
a number of independent producers stand ready 
to supply him with what he needs, he can 
choose between them and buy from the one who 
offers the best product at the lowest price. He 
is also protected in quality because those who 
compete for the opportunity to sell to him must 
show either advantage in price or advantage in 
quality. Competition protects the man who 
produces raw material, for when there are a 
number of bidders for that which is being sold, 
he can accept the highest price offered. Com- 
petition also helps the wage-earner, for his skill 
is the finished product which he offers upon 
the market, and where a number of indepen- 
dent industries are endeavoring to secure the 
highest skill, the skilled laborer has the best 
assurance of obtaining a fair recompense; when 
there is but one employer, the employee must 
take the price offered, because he will lose the 
advantage of his experience if he must go out 
to find a different kind of employment. 

“The business men of the country have felt 
the pressure of the trusts. The retailer has 
been compelled to enter into contracts which 
restrict his management of his own affairs, he 
has found the terms of sale and payment 
changed to his disadvantage and _ he 
has been forced to carry more and more of the 
risks of trade. He is convinced that there are 
no good trusts and that his only safety is 
in the Democratic plan which lays the ax at 
the root of the tree.” 

THe Raitway Issue. On the question of 
regulation of railways by the Federal govern- 
ment, the rival candidates were even less spe- 
cific than in their discussion of the tariff and 
the trusts. The chief question at issue was 
perhaps that of the necessity of a physical 
’ valuation of railways. Mr. Taft, in his speech 
of acceptance, did not commit himself to any 
decisive utterances, but confined his allusions 
to the matter of railroads to more general 
treatment, although he indicated that he was 
not unalterably opposed to the physical valua- 
tion. The tenor of his treatment of the sub- 
ject may be seen from the following extract: 

“The question of rates and the treatment of 
railways is one that has two sides. The ship- 
pers are certainly entitled to reasonable rates; 
but less is an injustice to the carriers. Good 
business for the railroads is essential to gen- 
eral prosperity. Injustice to them is not alone 
injustice to stockholders and capitalists, whose 
further investments may be necessary for the 
good of the whole country, but it directly af- 
fects and reduces the wages of railway em- 
ployees, and indeed may deprive them of their 
places entirely. 

“From what has been said the proper conclu- 
sion would seem to be that in attempting to 
determine whether the entire schedule of rates 
of a railway is excessive the physical valua- 
tion of the road is a relevant and important, 
but not necessarily a controlling factor.” 

Mr. Bryan was rather more outspoken, and 
his general attitude on the question may be 
gathered from the following extract from a 
speech on railroads, delivered at Peoria, II1., 
on Sept. 9: 

“Our platform outlines the regulation deemed 
necessary, and the regulation is specifically 
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set forth in order that our opponents may not 
be able to scare the public by predicting hurt- 
ful legislation. Our platform, unlike the Re- 
publican platform, says what it means and 
means only what it says. 

“A distinction is drawn between the railroads 
and other corporations. The railroad, being 
a quasi-public corporation and, as such, being 
permitted to exercise a part of the sovereignty of 
the State, is subject to regulation at the hands 
of both the Nation and the State, but this regu- 
lation is intended, not to cripple the railroads 
but to increase their efficiency. The people at 
large are as much interested as the stockholders 
are in the successful operation of the railroads. 
Their own pecuniary interests as well as their 
sense of justice would restrain them from doing 
anything that would impair the road or reduce 
its efficiency. The traveling public is vitally 
interested in the payment of wages sufficient to 
command the most intelligent service, for life 
as well as property is in the hands of those 
who operate the trains, guard the switches, and 
keep the track in repair. 

“The Democratic Party would distinguish be- 
tween those railroad owners, directors and manag- 
ers who, recognizing their obligation to the public, 
earn their salaries by conscientious devotion to 
the work entrusted to them, and those unscrup- 
ulous ‘Napoleons of Finance’ who use railroads 
as mere pawns in a great gambling game 
without regard to the rights of employees or 
to the interests of the patrons. It is in the 
interest of honest railroading and legitimate in- 
vestment that the Democratic Party seeks to 
ascertain the present value of the railroad pro- 
perties and to prevent for the future the water- 
ing of stock and the issue of fictitious capi- 
talization; and it is in the interest of both the 
railroads and the public that it seeks only 
such reductions in transportation rates as can 
be made without wage reduction, without de- 
terioration in the service and without injustice 
to legitimate investments.” 

THE Lasogk INJUNCTION Issuz. The most 
heated arguments of the campaign probably 
centred around the question of the modifica- 
tion of the laws relating to the issuing of in- 
junctions by Federal courts. It was made a 
principle of the Democratic party that such 
injunctions should not be issued without a 
preliminary hearing, and that injunctions should 
not be issued in case of strikes, or in cases in- 
volving labor disputes, where they would not 
be issued if no such questions were involved. 
Mr. Taft favored certain modifications of the 
court practices respecting injunctions and ex- 
pressed himself as strongly opposed to second- 
ary boycotts and certain other practices some- 
times used by trade unions. His attitude on 
the question of a preliminary hearing on in- 
junctions may be seen from the following ex- 
tract from his speech of acceptance: 

“It is a fundamental rule of general juris- 
prudence that no man shall be affected by a 
judicial proceeding without notice and hearing. 
This rule, however, has sometimes had an ex- 
ception in the issuing of temporary restraining 
orders commanding a defendant in effect to 
maintain the status quo until a hearing. Such 
a process should issue only in rare cases where 
the threatened change of the status quo would 
inflict irreparable injury if time were taken to 
give notice and a summary hearing. The un- 
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lawful injury usual in industrial disputes, such 
as I have described, does not become formidable 
except after sufficient time in which to give 
the defendants notice and a hearing. I do not 
mean to say that there may not be cases even 
in industrial disputes where a restraining order 
might properly be issued without notice, but, 
generally, I think it is otherwise. * * * * * * 

“In securing to the public the benefits of the 
new statutes enacted in the present adminis- 
tration the ultimate instrumentality to be re- 
sorted to is the courts of the United States. 
If now their authority is to be weakened 
in a manner never known in the _ history 
of the jurisprudence of England or Amer- 
ica, except in the Constitution of Okla- 
homa, how can we except that such stat- 
utes will have efficient enforcement? Those 
who advocate this intervention of a jury in 
such cases seem to suppose that this change in 
some way will insure only to the benefit of the 
poor workingmen. As a matter of fact, the 
person who will secure chief advantage from it 
is the wealthy and unscrupulous defendant, able 
to employ astute and cunning counsel and anx- 
ious to avoid justice.” 

The attitude of the Democratic party as in- 
terpreted by Mr. Bryan is indicated in the 
following extract from a speech on injunctions 
deliverea at Chicago on Sept. 7: 

“The Democratic platform proposes no inter- 
ference with the right of the judge to decide 
the cases of direct contempt—contempt com- 
mitted in the presence of the court; neither is 
it proposed to interfere with the right of the 
judge to determine the punishment for indirect 
contempt. All that is sought is the substitu- 
tion of trial by jury for trial by judge when 
the violation of the court’s decree must be 
established by evidence * * * * * * # 

“While the laboring men have been the first 
to complain of this denial of the right of trial 
by jury in cases of indirect contempt, it ough 
not to be considered a labor question. * * * 
It behooves us, as lovers of our country and as 
the friends of liberty, to insist upon the in- 
dependence of the different departments of our 
government and upon the maintenance of the 
rights which have been shown by experience to 
be essential to freedom and self-government. 
The jury system must be preserved, and we 
cannot hope to preserve it if, for any reason 
or under any pretext, we eaten any citizen to 
be denied the protection which it furnishes.” 

During his service as a judge of the Superior 
Court of Cincinnati and as a Judge on the 
Federal bench, especially at the time of the 
great railway strike led by Eugene V. Debs, 
Mr. Taft delivered certain decisions in re- 
spect to labor questions in which he had is- 
sued injunctions and had also made decisions 
in cases involving secondary boycott. (See IN- 
JUNCTIONS.) For these decisions he was sharp- 
ly criticised by Mr. Bryan and other speakers 
during the campaign, and the attempt was made 
to prove that these decisions had shown Mr. 
Taft opposed in general to the laboring men. 
The strongest speeches made by Mr. Taft in the 
campaign were in defense of these decisions and 
the frank and sincere explanation of his atti- 
tude was most favorably received by the au- 
diences of laboring men to whom he made a 
point of recounting the circumstances under 
which the decisions were given. 
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THE ISSUE OF THE GUABANTY OF Bank Dk- 
POSITS. Next to the question of labor injunc- 
tions, this issue was the most warmly debated 
of the questions of the campaign, especially by 
Mr. Bryan. A general discussion of the chief 
points of the proposition will be found in the 
article BANKS AND BANKING. Mr. Taft’s at- 
titude on the subject is indicated in the ex- 
tract given below from his speech of accept- 
ance : 

“The Democratic platform recommends a tax 
upon national banks and upon such State banks 
as may come in, in the nature of enforced in- 
surance, to raise a guaranty fund to pay the 
depositors of any bank which fails. How State 
banks can be included in such a scheme under 
the Constitution is left in the twilight zone of 
State’s rights and federalism so frequently dim- 
ming the meaning and purpose of “the romises 
of the platform. If they come in under such 
a system, they must necessarily be brought 
within the closest national control, and se 
they must really cease to be State banks and 
become National banks. 

“The proposition is to tax the honest and pru- 
dent banker to make up for the dishonesty and 
imprudence of others. No one can foresee the 
burden which under this system would be im- 
posed upon the sound and conservative bankers 
of the country by this obligation to make good 
the losses caused by the reckless, speculative 
and dishonest men. * * * In short, the 
proposal is wholly impracticable unless it is to 
be accompanied by a complete revolution in 
our banking system, with a supervision so close 
as practically to create a government bank. If 
the proposal were adopted exactly as the Demo- 
cratic platform suggests it would bring the 
whole banking system of the country down in 
ruin 


That Mr. Bryan was enthusiastically in favor 
of the plan will be shown by reading the fol- 
lowing extract taken from a speech made on 
the subject in Topeka on August 27: 

“The chief cause of bank failures is the making 
of excessive loans to directors or officials of 
the bank. This is the fruitful cause of disas- 
ter, and it has been impossible to secure legis- 
lation protecting banks from their own officials 
and directors. Why? Because there has been 
no mutual responsibility. When all banks be 
come liable for the deposits of each, the stock- 
holders will insist upon the enactment of a 
law making it a criminal offense for a bank of- 
ficial to loan more than the prescribed amount 
to one individual. At present we have a law 
prohibiting the loaning of more than one-tenth 
of the capital and surplus to one person or 
corporation, but the law is only directory. Of 
course, the Comptroller can suspend a bank if 
it violates the law, but the law is not enforced, 
because the enforcement of such a law would 
throw the punishment upon innocent stockhold- 
ers and upon the community, since the suspen- 
sion of a bank inflicts a great loss une stock- 
holders and disturbs the business of the city or 
town in which the bank is located. 

“The law should make it a criminal offense to 
loan more than the prescribed amount to one 
person, and we would probably be able to se 
cure the passage of a law prohibiting market 
speculation by bank ofticials. 

“Why not make the depositor secure? The 
United States government requires the deposit 
of specific security when it intrusts money to 
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& national bank, although it can examine the 
bank at any time; the State requires security 
when it deposits money in a bank; the county 
requires security and the city requires security; 
even the banks require security from the officials 
who handie money. Why should the depositor 
be left to take his chances? 

“Not only is the depositor without protection, 
but the security given to nation, State, county 
and city lessens his security. They are preferred 
creditors; they have a mortgage on the gilt- 
edged assets and the depositor must get alone 
as best he can with what remains. Why are 
the interests of depositors thus neglected? 

“A bank asks deposits on the theory that the 
depositor is sure of the return of his money, 
and the laws ought to make the facts conform 
to the theory. The depositor, the community 
and the banker himself will be benefited by 
legislation’ which will give to every depositor 
the assurance that that which is committed to 
the keeping of the bank will be available to 
meet his needs at any time. Such is not the 
case to-day, for while all banks are reasonably 
secure, they are not absolutely so. This state- 
ment can be verified in several ways.” 

Minog Issues. The question of the pub- 
licity of campaign fund contributions received 
a considerable amount of discussion during the 
campaign, especially on the part of Mr. Bryan, 
who made much of the failure of Congress at 
its last session to pass a bill making pub- 
licity of contributions compulsory and also the 
refusal of the Republican delegates to incor- 
porate such a plank in the party platform at 
the National Convention. Early in July, Mr. 
Taft, in reply to a telegram from Mr. Bryan 
relating to the matter, expressed himself as 
heartily in approval of publicity. George R. 
Sheldon of N ew York had been appointed 
treasurer of the Republican National Commitee, 
and the selection of New York City as the 
principal headquarters of the committee for 
the campaign made it obligatory that the 
contributions received for carrying on the Re- 
publican campaign should be made public, as 
the laws of the State of New York require this. 
The chief question at issue therefore, was wheth- 
er the contributions snould be made public be- 
fore or after the campaign. Following Mr. 
Bryan’s announcement, the Democratic National 
Committee decided to make public such con- 
tributions at designated intervals during the 
campaign, as well as afterwards, while the Re- 
publican National Committee reserved the right 
to wait until after the campaign had been con- 
cluded. 

The question of imperialism was not a vital 
one, but Mr. Taft delivered several addresses 
in which he defended the course of the govern- 
ment in the Philippines. The issues of the 
smaller parties of the campaign are sufficiently 
indicated in their platforms and will be found 
under that section of this article. 

PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

Following the nominating conventions, the 
campaign was slow in starting. On July 8, 
Frank H. Hitchcock was elected chairman and 
George R. Sheldon treasurer of the Republican 
National Committee. Headquarters were estab- 
lished in New York and in Chicago. On July 
17 the Democratic candidates issued an appeal 
to the farmers of the country asking for special 
contributions to the campaign fund. At a meet- 
ing. of the Democratic National Committee at 
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Chicago, Norman E. Mack was chosen chairman 
and Gov. Charles N. Haskell, of Oklahoma, 


treasurer, for the campaign. The chief head- 
quarters of the committee were established in 
New York. On July 28 at Cincinnati Mr. 
Taft was officially notified of his nomination 
for the Presidency. He outlined in a long speech 
the principles on which he purposed to con- 
duct the campaign. Mr. Bryan was notified of 
his nomination for the Presidency on Aug. 12, 
at his home in Lincoln, Neb. In his speech of 
acceptance he attacked the Republican party and 
established as the catchword of the campaign 
the slogan, “Shall the People Rule?” On Aug. 
21 Mr. Bryan formally opened his campaign 
by delivering an address on the tariff at Des 
Moines, Iowa. This address was the first of a 
series in which he purposed to discuss seriatim 
the chief issues of the campaign. Mr. Taft an- 
nounced on Aug. 22 his purpose, if he were 
elected, to call a special session of Congress 
for the revision of the tariff as soon as pos- 
sible after March 4, 1909. On Aug. 26, he de- 
livered a speech criticising strongly Mr. Bry- 
an’s plan for Federal guarantee of national bank 
deposits, and on the following day Mr. Bryan 
defended this plan by a speech delivered at To- 
ek The fight in Ohio carried on by Senator 
‘oraker against Secretary Taft, prior to Mr. 
Taft’s nomination (see OHIO), was temporarily 
suspended by a meeting between Mr. Taft and 
Senator Foraker, brought about on Sept. 2, in 
which the latter pledged his support to the Re- 
publican National ticket. 

The Republican campaign was formally opened 
by Governor Hughes of New York, Senator Bev- 
eridge of Indiana, and Governor Harris of Ohio, 
at Youngstown, Ohio, Sept. 5. The speech de- 
livered by Governor Hughes was, for clearness, 
logic and conciseness of expression, probably un- 
surpassed during the campaign. At the begin- 
ning of the campaign Mr. Taft had expressed 
his intention of making no campaign tours. He 
decided, however, on Sept. 5, that he would make 
an extended speaking trip about the end of 
the month. Mr. Bryan on Sept. 6 began a 
tour which lasted three weeks. President Roose- 
velt had been strongly importuned to take an 
active speaking part in the campaign, but this 
he refused to do. On Sept. 13, however, he 
made public a letter, in effect a campaign docu- 
ment, strongly endorsing Mr. Taft. The cam- 
paign up to this point had lacked any striking 
features and had aroused little apparent public 
interest. About the middle of September, how- 
ever, a disturbing element appeared in the per- 
son of Mr. William R. Hearst, who, in a speech 
made in support of Mr. Hisgen, the nominee 
of the Independence Party, made statements 
in which he asserted that Charles N. Haskell, 
the treasurer of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, had been in strong affiliation with the 
Standard Oil Company, and that he was one of 
three men who had undertaken, through the al- 
leged offering of bribes, to obtain the dismissal 
of suits against the company in Ohio. Mr. 
Haskell denounced these statements as false- 
hoods. <A still greater sensation was caused 
by, the production by Mr. Hearst of certain 
letters from a high official of the Standard 
Oil Company to Senator Foraker, of Ohio. The 
letters, which bore the signature of John D. 
Archbold, indicated that Senator Foraker had, 
at one time, received checks from the Standard 
Oil Company, presumably in payment for serv- 
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ices he had rendered to that corporation. Mr. 
Foraker denied that any of the money received 
from the Standard Oil Company had been em- 
ployed illegitimately. In respect to one of the 
checks, which was for $50,000, Mr. Foraker 
explained that it was in furtherance of an at- 
tempt to buy the Ohto State Journal, which was 
a bitter opponent of Republican policies in the 
State of Ohio. See STanparp OIL. 

The situation which had developed in regard 
to Senator Foraker destroyed the temporary 
agreement between him and Mr. Taft in regard 
to Ohio. Senator Foraker took no active part 
in the campaign, following these disclosures. 

The assertions of Mr. Hearst in regard to 
Governor Haskell drew from President Roose- 
velt an attack on Governor Haskell], and by im- 
plication, on the Democratic party, of whose 
campaign committee he was the treasurer. To 
this attack Mr. Bryan replied on Sept. 22 with 
a long telegram to President Roosevelt, in 
which he resented strongly the statements made 
by the President and defended the action of 
the convention in selecting Governor Haskell 
as chairman of the committee on resolutions 
and as treasurer of the National Democratic 
Committee. To this telegram President Roose- 
velt replied on Sept. 23 with a letter in which 
he did not attempt to give detailed proof that 
Governor Haskell had been involved in the al- 
leged attempt to secure favors for the Standard 
Oil Company by means of bribes, but dwelt al- 
most entirely on the governor’s action in deal- 
ing with the injunction suit brought against 
the Prairie Oi] and Gas Company, a concern 
affiliated with the Standard Oil Company. Gov- 
ernor Haskell, just prior to the meeting of the 
Democratic National Convention, had dissolved 
an injunction preventing this company from 
laying pipe lines in the State of Oklahoma, al- 
though the attorney-general of the State had 
protested against such action. President Roose- 
velt declared that Governor Haskell’s close rela- 
tions with the Standard Oil interests while he 
was a resident of Ohio were a matter of common 
notoriety. He invited Mr. Bryan to contrast the 
action of Judge Taft in peony repudiat- 
ing Senator Foraker, with Mr. Bryan’s ac- 
tion in the case of Governor Haskell. He re- 
minded Mr. Bryan that when he selected Mr. 
Haskell as treasurer of the Democratic Commit- 
tee he must have been familiar with what had 
been done in the matter of the Prairie Oil and 
Gas Company injunction. The President said 
that “while it was a matter of common notoriety 
about Senator Foraker that he was the defend- 
er and supporter of great corporations, and 
thereby hostile to the policies for which this 
administration has stood, there was no such 
convincing proof against Senator Foraker at 
that time as there was against Governor Has- 
kell when, as you say, he was, with your ap- 
proval, made treasurer of your campaign com- 
mittee.” The President declared that “Governor 
Haskell is entirely unfit for any public position 
of trust, or for association with any man anx- 
ious to make an appeal on a moral issue to 
the American people.” This he said had been 
abundantly shown, irrespective of his action in 
connection with the Standard Oil Company’s in- 
terests. To this letter Governor Haskell on 
Sept. 24 gave out a reply which commented 
with great bitterness on the President’s asper- 
sions upon him. He asserted that the fran- 
chise of the Prairie Oi] and Gas Company had 
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been obtained, not from him, but from the 
Secretary of the Interior in President Roose- 
velt’s cabinet, and that he had only respected 
the franchise which existed. On Sept. 25 Mr. 
Haskell resigned as treasurer of the Democratic 
National Committee, and Herman Ridder, of 
New York, was appointed to take his place. 
On Sept. 6 Mr. Bryan sent a long letter to 
President Roosevelt in which he again de 
fended Mr. Haskell. The letter, however, was 
devoted chiefly to an attack against the general 
policies of the Republican Party in receiving 
campaign contributions from corporations and 
its failure to prosecute trusts. President Roose- 
velt refused to continue the correspondence with 
Mr. Bryan. Mr. Hearst continued to read let- 
ters bearing on the’ relations of the Standard 
Oil Company with prominent politicians of both 
parties and especially with Senator Foraker. 
On Sept. 25 Senator Foraker issued a long state 
ment denying the charges made against him and 
bitterly criticising President Roosevelt for the 
aspersions made upon him on Sept. 21. Gen. 
T. Coleman du Pont, head of the Bureau of 
Speakers in the Republican campaign, on Sept. 
25 resigned his office at the suggestion of Chair- 
man Hitchcock. General du Pont was the head 
of the so-called “Gunpowder Trust,” against 
which the Federal government has begun pro- 
ceedings, and his continuance as an active offi- 
cial of the campaign was deemed inconsistent. 
In the latter part of September and the first 
days of October Mr. Taft made a speech-mak- 
ing tour as far west as Colorado and Wyo 
ming. In the middle of October he visited the 
South with the avowed intention of showing 
that section of the country that its prosperity 
depended on the enforcement of the Republican 
policies. On Oct. 15 the list of contributors 
to the Democratic National campaign fund up 
to that date was made public. The contribu- 
tions amounted to about $250,000. On Oct. 21, 
President Roosevelt began to take an active 
hand in the campaign by making public a let- 
ter to Senator Knox, of Pennsylvania, in which 
he called upon Mr. Bryan to indicate his at- 
titude toward the labor question. He declared 
that the Democratic platform promise really 
meant the enactment of ¢« law to strip lawful 
business of all protection from violence and to 
legalize the blacklist and secondary boycott, 
while at the same time it was an attempt to 
delude labor because such a law would be re 
jected as unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 
Mr. Bryan refused to reply specifically to these 
charges, but insisted that he had already re- 
plied to them in speeches made during the cam- 
paign. Both candidates concluded their cam- 
paigns by concentrating their efforts on New 
York. The State’s electoral vote was at that 
time considered necessary for the election of 
either candidate. The struggle had been waged 
warmly in other doubtful States, such as In- 
diana and I)linois, where local conditions had 
changed normally Republican States to doubt- 
ful States. Mr. Bryan proved himself during 
the campaign a wonderful aevater, as in the 
two previous campaigns in which he had been 
the candidate. His endurance under the great 
physical demands made by his constant speaking 
and travelling was little short of phenomenal. 
Mr. ‘l'aft, who had no reputation as an orator, 
showed himself, a logical and convincing speak- 
er, and his active campaign unquestionably won 
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for him many votes which he might otherwise 
have lost. 

Of the campaigns made by the minor parties 
little need be said. Mr. Debs, the Socialist can- 
didate, made a tour of the country in a special 
train and spoke to large and enthusiastic audi- 
ences. The chief feature of the campaign of 
the Independence Party was the disclosures 
made by Mr. Hearst referred to above. An at- 
tempt made by Samuel Gompers, President of 
the American Federation of Labor, to influence 
the ‘labor vote” for Mr. Bryan met, as is in- 
dicated by the results of the election, with little 
success. Mr. Chafin, candidate of the Prohibi- 
tion Party, made an aggressive campaign. 

RESULTS OF THE ELECTION. 

The results of the election giving the popular 
and electoral vote by States will be found in the 
table on p. 594. Comment upon the results in the 
different States will be found in the political 
section on the States. 

The total popular vote cast for all candi- 
dates was 14,961,924, taking the highest vote 
received by the electors in the States. Of these 
votes Taft received 7,811,143; Bryan, 6,328,601 ;, 
Debs, 448,453; Chafin, 241,252; Gillhaus, 15,- 
421; Watson, 33,871; and Hisgen, 83,183. The 
popular majority of Taft over Bryan was 1,482,- 
542, and the popular majority of Taft over all 
other candidates was 660,362. These figures may 
be compared with those cast in the Presidential 
election of 1904, when the total vote cast was 
13,510,708, of which Roosevelt received 7,623,- 
486; Parker, 5,077,971; Debs, 402,283; Swallow 
(Pro.), 258,536; Watson (Pop.), 117,183; Cor- 
rigan (Soc. L.), 31,249. From these figures it 
will be seen that although Taft in 1908 re- 
ceived 7,811,143 votes, as compared with 7,- 
623,486 cast for Roosevelt in 1904, Bryan in 
1908 received 6,328,601, as compared with 5,- 
077,971 for Parker in 1904, or considerably more 
than a million votes over those cast for Par- 
ker. Of the 483 votes in the electoral college, 
Taft received 321 and Bryan 162, as compared 
with 336 for Roosevelt and 140 for Parker in 
1904. Had the complicated election returns in 
Maryland not resulted in the splitting of the 
electoral vote so that Bryan received six and 
Taft two, the result in the electoral college 
would have been either 489 for Taft or 164 for 
Bryan. Outside of the States known as the “Solid 
South,” which are always counted previous to 
an election as Democratic, and the border States, 
Bryan carried but four States, Colorado, Nebras- 
ka, Nevada, and Oklahoma. Of the border 
States he lost an equal number, Maryland (by 
a divided vote), West Virginia, Missouri, and 
Delaware. In several of the Eastern States, 
Rhode Island, New York, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut, Taft’s pluralities ran ahead of 
those received by Roosevelt in 1904. 

One of the most notable features of the elec- 
tion was the comparatively small vote cast for 
the candidates of the minor parties. Thus, in 
spite of the unusually aggressive campaign 
made by Debs, the Socialist candidate, accom- 
panied by repeated claims that the Socialist 
vote would exceed a million, the vote really 
cast was only 46,000 more than the vote cast 
in 1904, while the vote cast for the Prohibition 
candidate was about 17,000 less than that cast 
in 1904. Still more significant was the de- 
crease in the Populist vote. Thomas E. Wat- 
son, who was the candidate in both elections, 
received 117,183 votes in 1904, while in 1908 
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he received but 33,871. The vote of Hisgen, 
candidate of the Independence Party, was so 
small as to be negligible in the general results. 
Another remarkable feature of the election was 
the disappearance of organized labor as a fac- 
tor in the contest. In spite of the impassioned 
appeals of Mr. Gompers, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, that the vote of the 
laboring men be cast for Bryan, and in spite, 
too, of his repeated assertions that this would 
be the case, there is no evidence in the returns 
that the labor vote was not cast quite as in 
dependently as any other. 

Next to the results of the votes for President, 
interest centered about the probable issue in 
New York State, where, although it was gen- 
erally conceded that Taft would receive a ma- 
jority of the votes cast, the Democrats had 
more confidence than for several years in the 
election of their candidate for governor.  Al- 
though Hughes, the Republican candidate, had 
the confidence and support of the rank and file 
of the Republican party, he was out of touch 
with its leaders, and the Democrats had put 
forward an able and aggressive candidate in 
Lewis S. Chanler. The results in the State, 
and especially in the city of New York, were 
surprising. Taft received a plurality in the 
State of 202,602, while Hughes’ plurality was 
69,462. Greater New York gave Taft a plural- 
ity of over 15,000. Even New York county, 
the old city of New York, which is normally 
Democratic by a large majority, gave Bryan 
less than 6,000 plurality. 

There were interesting and significant features 
in other States. Indiana, which was considered 
a doubtful State by both parties, gave Taft a 
plurality of 10,731, while Marehall the Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor, was elected over 
Watson, the Republican candidate, hy 14,353. In 
Illinois, Taft received the enormous plurality of 
179,122, while Deneen, the Republican candidate 
for governor, was elected by a plurality of only 
23,164. Ohio, normally a strong Republican 
State, gave Taft a plurality of 69,591, while 
Harmon, the Democratic candidate for governor, 
defeated Harris, the Republican candidate, by 
19,372. Minnesota, another strong Republican 
State, gave Taft a plurality of 85,822, while 
Johnson, the Democratic candidate for governor, 
was elected by a plurality of 20,178. This resulf 
is largely accounted for by the great personal 
strength of Governor Johnson in the State. In 
most States Taft ran ahead of the Republican 
State ticket and Bryan behind the Democratic 
ticket. There was an exception to this in Mis- 
souri, where Hadley, the Republican candidate 
for governor, received a plurality of 15,789, 
while Taft’s plurality in the State was 1629. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
election was the strong attempt made to defeat 
Speaker Cannon for reélection in Illinois. Many 
religious and reform organizations united in 
this endeavor on the ground that Mr. Can- 
non was morally and politically disqualified for 
reélection. Although hig vote was somewhat 
reduced, he was reélected by a safe plurality. 
Among local results, interest attached to the 
reélection of Judge Dunne, of San Francisco. 
It was he who sentenced Schmitz and Ruef to 
prison and a hard fight was made against his 
reélection. Interesting and significant, too, was 
the reélection of Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of Den- 
ver. Judge Lindsey has won international fame 
as judge of the Juvenile Court, and his work 
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in the redemption of juvenile offenders has been 
highly praised. He ran on an_ independent 
ticket against two regular party candidates, and 
his vote was almost as large as that of both his 
competitors combined. One of the most satis- 
factory local results of the election was the 
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PRICES 
vote ft the continuance of the present di- 
vorce Jaws in South Dakota. (See DIvorce.) 


Perhaps the most generally significant feature 
of the election was the strong tendency in 
many States toward independent voting, as re- 
flecting a growing disregard of strict party lines. 


PoPULAB AND ELECTORAL VOTE FOR PRESIDENT IN 1908. 
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"TOXSS 05520 ceed acd eareees 216,737 65,602 7,870 1,634 176 994 115 | 151,135 D 18]... 
Weta... ageciei evade veaees 42,601 61,015 4,895 | ....... ere Bee re 87 18,414 R ine 
Vermont: os cs6ec ees cnx cs 11,496 39,552 | ....... 780 | ...... Sate 804 28,056 R er 4 
Virginia ..ccceccisccsses 82,916 52,573 256 1,111 25 225 51 30,333 D 12/... 
Washington ............ 58,691 102,062 4,700 | 14,177 ore ee 248 43,371 R || ... 5 
West Virginia.......... 111,418 137,869 8,679 5,130 | ...... | woeeee 46 26,451 R ate 7 
Wisconsin .............. 166,632 247,747 28,164 11,564 ae ll Seaiciears 81,115 R shaw 18 
Wyoming ...........6.. 14,918 20,846 1,715 66 64 5,928 R | oe 3 
TOtal secede eesuwcuen | 6,328,601 | 7,811,148 | 448,453 | 241,252 | 15.421 | 33,871 | 83,183 | 1,482,542 R | | 162 | 321 
PRICES. The period of industrial prosper- while 13 showed decreases. Of 75 cloths and 


ity stretching from 1898 to 1907 was a decade 
of rising prices, while the year following the 
collapse of Oct., 1907, was one of lowered prices. 
In the March Bulletin of the United States 
Bureau of Labor appeared the results of an 
investigation into wholesale prices from 1890 to 
1907, inclusive. The report covered 258 repre- 
sentative articles. The results showed that 
wholesale prices in 1907 were 5.7 per cent high- 
er than in 1906, 44.4 per cent higher than in 
1897, the year of lowest prices for the eighteen 
years studied, and 29.5 per cent higher than 
the average for the ten years, 1890 to 1899, in- 
clusive. The highest level of the entire period 
was reached in Oct., 1907; and the lowest prices 
in 1907 were those of December. Of the 258 
articles reeorded, 172 showed increases in price 
in 1907 over 1906, 35 no change, and 51 de- 
creases. The greatest average increase was in 
farm products. Of 53 foods, 34 showed increas- 
es in 1907 as compared with prices in 1906, 


articles of clothing, 54 showed increases and 
only 10 decreases. 

In the July Bulletin the same bureau pub- 
lished a study of retail prices of food based on 
30 staple food commodities sold in 68 localities 
in the United States by 1,014 dealers. This 
showed that such prices were 4.2 per cent high- 
er in 1907 than in 1906, being higher in each 
month of 1907 than in the corresponding month 
of 1906. The average prices of 20 of the 30 
articles were higher in 1907 than in any other 
year of the eighteen years, 1890-1907; while all 
of them, except the price of coffee, were higher 
in 1907 than in 1896, the year of lowest retail 
prices. Taking the average prices of the decade 
1890 to 1899 as equal to 100, the average for 
1901 was 105.5; for 1903, 110.9; for 1905, 112.5; 
for 1907, 120.7. The maximum was reached 
in Dec., 1907, when the average on this same 
basis was 125, as compared with 117.8 for June. 
‘4ne 1907 averages for various commodities, tak- 
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ing as 100 the average for the decade 1890- 
1899, were as follows: Fresh beefsteaks, 120.6; 
butter, 127.6; cheese, 123.2; dressed cold-storage 
chickens, 131.4; coffee, 95; eggs, 137.7; fresh 
fish, 120.6; wheat flour, 117.7; fresh milk, 
116.8; mutton, 130.1; fresh pork, 142.5;. bacon, 
157.3; ham, 130.7; Irish potatoes, 120.6; sugar, 
99.6; tea, 105.3; veal, 125. 

On the basis of these results the bureau com- 
puted what had been the change in the cost 
of food for workingmen’s families. The results 
of an inquiry made in 1901 were also brought 
into use. This inquiry covered 2,567 working- 
men’s families in various parts of the United 
States. The average size of family was 5.3; 
the average income per family $829.19, and the 
average expenditure for food $326.90. The com- 
putation made on the basis of increased prices 

ave as the average expenditure per family for 
ood in 1903 $342.75; in 1905, $349.27; and 
in 1907, $374.75. 

According to Bradstreet’s approximate price 
index numbers, commodities maintained remark- 
ably high and steady prices during 1908, con- 
sidering the state of industry. The highest 
point of the year was that of Jan. 1, when the 
index was $8.2949; the lowest was June Il, 
$7.7227; and that of Jan. 1, 1909, was $8.2756. 
These may be compared with $9.1293 on Mar. 1, 
1907, the maximum of recent times, and with 
$6.802 on Jan. 1, 1899. ~ 

EnxcGuanp. The tables of index numbers pub- 
lished by the London Economist showing the 
average level of commodity prices are signifi- 
cant not only of the relative cost of living 
in England at different dates, but in most 
countries of the civilized world. The numbers 
for designated years were as follows: 1891, 
2.240; 1897, 1,885, the lowest since 1860; 1907, 
2,494. The highest level in thirty years was 
reached June 1, 1907, when the index num- 
ber was 2,601. On Oct. 1, 1907, the index was 
2,457; it dropped slowly but steadily until June 
1, 1908, when it was 2,188; it rose two points 
in July, but on Sept. 1 stood at the low point 
of the year, 2,168; on Dec. 1, it was 2,198. 


PRIMARIES, Drieect. A _ notable _politi- 
cal feature of the year was the enactment of 
several new primary laws and the results ob- 
tained by this method of nominating candidates 
for public office. The direct primary has been 
in use in a number of Southern States for some 
years. The existence of only one strong party 
there makes the primary nominations practical- 
ly equivalent to election. But favor for this 
system has so spread that now fully two-thirds 
of the States have adopted it more or less ful- 
ly. States enacting new laws or amending old 
ones on primary elections during 1908 were 
Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, and 
Ohio. Besides general interest in many States 
active interest was aroused in New York by 
Governor Hughes, and in New Hampshire by 
Winston Churchill. 

The Illinois law is one of the most compre- 
hensive yet enacted. It provides for the nom- 
ination of all elective officers, except Presiden- 
tial electors, State University trustees and town- 
ship and school officials, and of committeemen 
of all political parties, by the direct vote of 
members of the various political parties. All 
parties are required to hold primaries on the 
same day, voting by election precincts. Sep- 
arate ballots are authorized for each party, and 
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the voter must announce his party affiliation 
before receiving a ballot. The expense of pri- 
maries is borne by the public. The new law 
applies to congressional, senatorial, State, coun- 
ty, and local elections. Moreover, it legalizes 
party organization by recognizing existing polit- 
ical parties, prescribing rules for the calling of 
party conventions, and providing for the organ- 
ization of State and county committees. The 
thorough-going character of this law is at once 
apparent. The first test of it was made in 
Aug., 1908, Opinions as to its success were 
various. Opponents of the law charged that 
in some cases the least desirable candidate was 
chosen because the vote of the better element 
was divided between desirable men, while poli- 
ticians and special interests united their 
strength. In Chicago wholesale fraud was 
charged. A special grand jury after gathering 
evidence for weeks returned eighty-one indict- 
ments and enumerated fourteen fraudulent prac- 
tices proven to have been used in this first pri- 
mary. Among these were fraudulent registra- 
tion, “repeating by platoons of men,” votin 
names of absentees, non-residents, insane an 
dead men, perjury, intimidation and handing 
voters ballots already marked. The jury said: 
“We find that no confidence can be placed in 
the reported results in favor of, or against an 
candidate for a party nomination at the pri- 
mary election.” 

In Kansas the first direct primary, under a 
new and comprehensive law, resulted in the 
defeat of the regular machine candidates and 
the nomination of more independent and radi- 
cal candidates. The first trial of the new law 
in Missouri resulted in charges of extensive 
fraud in St. Louis. As at Chicago, it was 
charged that scores of henchmen of one party 
were loaned to politicians of the opposing par- 
ty for use in different precincts. This same 
fraud was disclosed in Nebraska and Michigan. 
In New Jersey also the new law was put to its 
first test. This law was largely due to the 
efforts of the “new idea” senator, Everett Col- 
by. A vigorous effort by politicians and cor- 
porations was made to defeat his nomination 
for reélection, but in vain. His success is 
pointed to as a clear victory for popular and 
good government made possible by the direct 
primary. In Oregon, where the mandate of 
the people on candidates for the United States 
senatorship was made legally and politically 
binding on members of the legislature by pledges 
signed before election, a Democrat was nom- 
inated by the people for senator, though Re- 
publican State officers and Legislature were 
chosen. In Washington an open revolt against 
the Republican machine was successfully car- 
ried through, largely because of the direct pri- 
mary. However, experience has shown some 
defects in the Washington law. It does not 
prevent members of one party from voting at 
the other’s primary; and confusion results from 
the provision that when there are four or more 
candidates for nomination the voter must in- 
dicate both a first and a second choice. The 
object of this device is to prevent nominations 
by a minority of voters, but its apparent com- 
plexity has resulted in the disfranchisement of 
many fairly intelligent voters. Finally, in Wis- 
consin the nomination of Senator Isaac Ste- 
phenson for re@eetion was another instance of 
the inability of Senator La Follette, the author 
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of the primary law in that State, to control 
ity operation. 

The year’s experience was most suggestive. 
Direct primaries are found to be very expensive 
for candidates. They necessitate the double ex- 
pense of securing nomination and then of se- 
curing election. Moreover, they further favor 
wealthy candidates in that they tend to shift 
the expense of elections from corporations and 
other similar interests to the candidates them- 
selves. This, however, is fully offset by the 
fact that they tend to weaken corporate power 
in politics, and lessen the power of political 
machines built on the spoils system. As a rule 
good men are nominated and known reaction- 
aries defeated. Moreover, voters can assert 
their wishes directly in the choice of candidates 
instead of being limited to a choice between 
two, both of whom may be unfit. They some- 
times result in nomination by minorities or 
mere pluralities; but this has not resulted in 
the disruption of party loyalty, nor otherwise 
raised serious objection. The national leaders 
during the 1908 campaign claimed that the di- 
rect primary accentuated local and factional 
differences and disorganized party control. Pro- 
fessional politicians have generally been disap- 
pointed with the results of direct primaries and 
no doubt they do give party members an effec- 
tive check on the power of party bosses. At 
the same time those reformers who thought the 
primary a panacea for all social and political 
evils have also been disappointed. For a study 
of American experiences and _ tendencies see 
Direct Primaries (Chicago, 1908), by Dr. C. E. 
Merriam. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. An insular 
rovince of Canada. Area, 2,184 miles. Popu- 
ation in 1901, 103,259. Charlottetown, the cap- 
ital, had 12,080 inhabitants in 1901. (For de- 
tails respecting population, education, produc- 
tion, commerce, etc., see CANADA.) The provin- 
cial government consists of a Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, appointed by the Governor-General of Can- 
ada and acting through an Executive Council, 
or responsible Ministry, and a unicameral House 
of Assembly of 30 elective members. The pres- 
ent Lieutenant-Governor is Donald A. McKin- 
non, appointed Oct. 3, 1904. The present Prem- 
ier is Francis L. Hazard. 

History. The provincial elections were held 
on Nov. 18, when the Liberal government of 
Premier F. L. Hazard was returned by a small 
majority. The Liberals have been in power for 
over seventeen years. J. A. Mathieson is leader 
ot the Conservative opposition, which numbers 
fourteen members to the government’s sixteen. 
The issues were mostly local, and on some of 
them, especially the desirability of restoring the 
island’s original representation in the Domin- 
ion Parliament, both sides were practically 
agreed. An educational commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into and report upon desirable 
changes, with special reference to instruction 
in agriculture. On account of the readjustment 
ot federal subsidies in 1906 the revenue had 
been increased by $70,000 a year and the finan- 
cial condition of the province was much more 
prosperous than for many years. Among those 
defeated on the Liberal side were three mem. 
bers of the cabinet, S. E. Reid, commissioner 
of agriculture, and J. W. Clark and Peter Me- 
Nutt, ministers without portfolios. As a new 
commissioner of agriculture would have to be 
appointed and might possibly fail to be elected, 
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the position of the government at the close of 
the year was not thought to be secure. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. An _ institu. 
tion of higher learning at Princeton, N. J., 
founded in 1746. In the academic year 1908-9 
there -was an attendance of 1,314, divided as 
follows: Graduate students, 91; academic de- 
partment, 625; John C. Green School of Science, 
533; special students, 4; students qualifying 
for regular standing, 61. The faculty and in- 
structors numbered 161. The university lost 
during the year two members of the board of 
trustees, Dr. Elijah R. Craven, who died on 
Jan. 5, and Hon. Grover Cleveland, who died 
June 24. Two members of the faculty, Pro- 
fessor Charles Augustus Young, professor of 
astronomy, and Professor Walter Augustus 
Wyckoff, died during the year. The Palmer 
physical laboratory was opened for classroom 
and experimental work on Oct. 15, 1908. The 
Stafford Little lectureship on public affairs, left 
vacant by the death of Mr. Cleveland, was 
filled by George Brinton McClellan, who will 
deliver his first lectures sometime during the 
spring of 1909. Rapid progress was made 
during the year toward the completion of the 
dormitory which is being erected by the class 
of 1877. Plans for the dormitory presented to 
the university by Mrs. Russell Sage were per- 
fected during the year. The year was marked 
by the successful institution of the honors course 
in the classical humanities. This is an effort 
to put interesting and stimulati classical 
study at the service of all indergraduates who 
are able to use the classical languages with 
some ease and pleasure, whatever department 
they may have chosen in their main field of 
work, resident Wilson in his annual report 
notes the success of the experiment of uniting 
in some ae a the work of the Cliosophic and 
American Whig societies with the work of the 
university so far as the freshmen members of 
these societies are concerned. Courses in the 
study of oratory and debate have been arranged 
which freshmen members of the _ societies 
may substitute for the regular courses provided 
for them in English. Sophomore Commons was 
successfully inaugurated at the beginning of 
the year. President Wilson recommends the 
establishment of a new deanship. to be called 
the deanship of the department of science, and 
he further recommends that the superintend- 
ence of discipline, now invested in the dean of 
the faculty, be vested in a dean, to be called 
the Dean of Discipline, and that the duties of 
the dean of the faculty be confined to the presi- 
dency of the faculty in the absence of the 
president of the university. The receipts for 
the year were $605,578, of which $174,486 were 
from gifts. In addition there was received for 
the endowment fund $524,932. The total pro- 
ductive funds of the university amount to 83. 
739,200. The library contains 342,000 volumes. 
The president is Woodrow Wilson. 

PRIVATE BANKS. The number of private 
banks on June 1, 1908, was 1,007, as against 
1,141 one year earlier. Their resources agere- 
gated only $161,541,000, as compared with $195.- 
031,000 in June, 1907. The principal items of 
resources were: Loans on real estate, $19, 
610,000; other loans and discounts, $87.748,000; 
due from other banks, $27,298,000; checks and 
cash, $10,027,000. The principal liabilities were: 
Capital stock, $21,122,000; surplus and other 
profits, $9.031,000; deposits, $126,673,000. Pri- 
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vate banks were found in 29 States, but about 
80 per cent of all of them were in the Middle 
Western States, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 

n, Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri. Private 

anks in the first three States named numbered 
more than one-half of all, and had 45 per cent 
of the capital and 62 per cent of the deposits 
of all private banks; that is, they numbered 
551 with $9,695,800 capital, and $78,990,800 de- 
posits. In Iowa there were 111 private banks, 
with $2,259,000 capital and $13,100,000 deposits. 
All private banks in Minnesota, which numbered 
117 in June, 1907, expired by legal limitation in 
April, 1908, most of them becoming State banks. 
The only other States in which private banks 
have any aggregate importance are Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, South Dakota, Kansas, California, 
and Washington. Taking all banks of this coun- 
try of whatever kind as the basis, private banks 
held only 1 per cent of total individual deposits 
and .6 per cent of cash on hand; their loans 
were only 1 per cent of the total, and their 
capital, surplus, and undivided profits only .088 
per cent. of the total. 


PRIVETTI, Grvutio, MagcHese. An Italian 
statesman, died at Rome on June 6, 1908. He 
was born in Milan in 1851, entered Parliament 
in 1882, and in 1896 became minister of public 
works in the Rudini cabinet. A year later he 
was forced from office by the corruptionists, 
whom he had antagonized in attempting an hon- 
est administration of his department. He be- 
came minister of foreign affairs in the Zanar- 
delli cabinet in 1901 and retained office until 
forced to retire from public life by a stroke of 
paralysis in 1903. His term of office was 
marked by a renewal of the Triple Alliance and 
by efforts to extend Italian influence in Al- 
bania and Tripoli. 


PROCTOR, Reprietp. An American states- 
man, United States Senator from Vermont, died 
in Washington, D. C.. on March 4, 1908. He 
was born in Proctorsville, Vt., on June 1, 1831, 
the son of a farmer, manufacturer and store- 
keeper, in whose honor that town was named. 
He graduated at Dartmouth in 1851, and at the 
Albany Law School in 1859, and began to prac- 
tise in Boston, in the office of his cousin, 
Judge Isaac F. Redfield. At the beginning of 
the Civil War he became quartermaster of the 
Third Vermont Volunteers. He became major 
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of the Fifth Vermont in 1861, and colonel of the 
Fifteenth in 1862, and served on the staff of 
General William F. (“Baldy”) Smith. Soon 
after the war he was made receiver of a marble 
firm, while practising law in Rutland, Vt., and 
as the result of this opportunity eventually 
became the head of the largest marble business 
in the country. He greatly improved the quar- 
rying business, introducing the most effective 
machinery and developing transportation facil- 
ities, and in 1880 became president of the Ver- 
mont Marble Company, which in that year was 
formed by a combination of two rival com- 
panies of one of which he had been the head. 
Colonel Proctor was a member of the Vermont 
Legislature in 1867, 1868, and 1888; a member 
and president of the Vermont Senate in 1874- 
75; leutenant-governor of that State in 1876-78, 
and governor in 1878-80. He was a delegate 
to several of the Republican National Conven- 
tions, and in March, 1899, was appointed by 
President Harrison Secretary of War, which of- 
fice he held until 1891, when he resigned to 
accept an appointment to the United States 
Senate, in the place of George F. Edmunds, re- 
signed. He was elected by the Legislature in 
1892 to fill the unexpired and full terms, and 
thereafter was successively re-elected. His term 
would have expired in March, 1911. Senator 
Proctor’s most noteworthy public service was his 
investigation of the Cuban reconcentrado svs- 
tem in March, 1898. It is probable that this 
report did more than any other single public 
utterance to create the state of public opinion 
which made war with Spain inevitable. After 
the war, Senator Proctor revisited Cuba, and 
thereafter made another speech in the Senate 
in which he strongly opposed the annexation 
of the island to the United States. The site 
and building of the Tuberculosis Hospital, at 
Burlington, Vt., was given to the State by 
Senator Proctor in 1905, together with an 
endowment fund of $100,000. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. The accom- 
panying table gives statistics of the professional 
schools in the United States in the years 1906-7. 
The schools included are those of theology, law, 
medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, and veterinary 
surgery. The figures are from the report of 
United States Commissioner of Education 
or 1907. 


GENERAL SUMMABY OF STATISTICS OF PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS FoR 1906-7. 


Increase (Students 


Value of 


(+) or having Endowment 
Class Schools| Students | decrease terary | BTounds and funds (a Income (a 
(~) degrests) buildings (a) (4) (a) 
| | 
Theological ....ccceecc sce cec tere | 162 9,178 | +1,210 3,003 $15,070,400 $24,601,600 $2,445,800 
TSW if Se hei Slee eae erate ogee) ge Sees 101 16,700 | + 1,289 3,311 2,872,000 1,496,400 890,800 
Medical ....ccccccccscc ccc cetees } 152 23,720 —], 204 1,591 12,612, 856 2,774,243 1,245,068 
Dental « 2246 bee eddie wwe eke | 57 6.919 + 43 | 15 1,638,681 | .......... 235,582 
Pharmaceutical ...........ce08e | 71 | 5,047 | — 98 | 38 580,750 20,398 | 143,396 
Veterinary 1682 | + 247 | 553,100 | ......--. 132,437 
| | | 


(a) So far as reported. 


PROHIBITION. The extensive and effective 
movement against the liquor traffic, which was 
a very prominent event in 1907, continued its 
progress during 1908. While the practical re- 
sults in the latter year were less spectacular 
than in the preceding, the movement was even 
more widespread and fully as determined. At 
the close of the year fully 36,000,000 persons in 
the United States were living under some form 


of prohibition. During 1908 “dry” territory was 
increased by 325,000 square miles containing a 
population of 4,300,000. There was much less 
religious excitement and dogmatism in the agi- 
tation in 1908 than in 1907, arguments were 
listened to in a spirit of greater fairness, and 
practical questions of expediency were given 
more weight. While still very powerful in the 
Southern States the movement led by the Anti- 
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Saloon League gained noticeably in the North 
Central and New England States, and made its 
influence felt in almost every State in the union. 
Almost three score temperance measures were 
introduced into Congress early in the year. Not 
less than twenty-five of them were of the same 
intent as the Littlefield bill, namely, to forbid 
the shipment of intoxicating liquor from “wet” 
into “dry” territory. The constitutionality of 
such measures was considered by the judiciary 
committees of both House and Senate. After 
arguments had been presented on constitutional 
limitations Senator Bacon drew up a bill pro- 
viding that a State, through its police powers, 
should have absolute control over intoxicating 
liquors within its borders, from whatever source 
derived. This measure was not acceptable to 
the judiciary committee because it would give 
State authorities control over interstate com- 
merce, a shipment not being considered com- 
plete until it reaches the consignee. Still an- 
other group of bills, numbering about twenty- 
five, sought to check the liquor traffic by for- 
bidding the issue of Federal licenses in prohibi- 
tion territory or until the applicant had secured 
a valid license from the State, county, or city 
where the liquor was to be sold. There was a 
bill prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors in the District of Colum- 
bia; also one establishing there a model high 
license system. On the other hand three bills 
favored the restoration of the army canteen. 
This flood of bills in Congress was outdone 
by the introduction of hundreds (estimated as 
high as 2,500) in State legislatures. Many of 
minor importance and a few of general sig- 
nificance were passed. In Mississippi, where 69 
of the 76 counties had already adopted prohibi- 
tion by local option, the legislature voted 
unanimously in February for a State prohibi- 
tory law to take effect Jan. 1, 1909. The North 
Carolina legislature passed a similar law to 
take eeffct on the same date, provided the same be 
ratified by the people. The popular vote on 
May 26 resulted in a majority of 44,000 for the 
new law. In this State 69 of the 98 counties 
were already no-license, the remainder having 
either licensed saloons, or county dispensaries. 
This is the first Southern State to adopt statu- 
tory prohibition by popular vote. It is note- 
worthy that the campaign was almost entirely 
free from agitation by professional temperance 
orators and demonstrations by women and chil- 
dren. Although the constitution of Oklahoma 
embodied State prohibition, it also included 
permission to the State to establish a dispen- 
sary system for the sale of liquor for medic- 
inal purposes and of alcohol for industrial 
and scientific uses. Under this proviso the 
Billups law (popularly dubbed “Billups’ Booze 
Bill”) was passed March 24,authorizing the 
establishment of a State agency and of local 
agencies in towns of 1,000 or more. This law 
pee that all State and local agents should 
appointed by the governor; that liquor sold 
by local agents must be furnished by the State 
agent and be stamped by the State; that liquor 
could be sold only on a pests prescrip- 
tion; and that careful weekly reports must be 
sent in. It was viewed by some as a practical 
and effective means of greatly reducing the il- 
licit traffic cultivated by prohibition and of 
thereby reducing the demoralization resulting 
from continued violation of law. However, much 
opposition developed to the new scheme, and 
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through resort to the initiative and _ refer. 
endum the legislative enactment was referred to 
the voters for approval in November. They 
rejected it, thus forcing the State authorities 
to close out the new dispensary system, and 
poe the State once more on a srictly pro 

ibitory basis. The Ohio Legislature passed a 
law forbidding private liquor clubs in dry ter- 
ritory. More important, however, was its en- 
actment providing for county local option. Un- 
der this law, in effect Sept. 1, 1908, fifty-seven 
counties voted dry before the end of the year, 
closing 1,902 saloons, and making 62 out of the 
88 counties in the State dry. This law con- 
tains the noteworthy provision that if a county 
having dry towns (under previous local option 
laws), vo wet, the dry towns shall remain 
dry; but if a county having wet towns vote 
dry, all towns become dry. In Weat Virginia 
a vigorous Sunday closing law was enacted; it 
requires that saloons be closed from midnight 
Saturday until 5 a. m. Monday, during’ which 
time no one shall be allowed on the premises 
for any purpose, the bar shall be open to full 
view from the street and a light shall be kept 
burning in the room. 


During the year the activity of the Anti- 
Saloon League, especially in extending prohibi- 
tion by local option, reached to practically every 
State in the union. The general superintendent 
of the league stated at the end of the year 
that approximately 11,000 saloons had been 
closed in the United States during 1908. The local 
option movement was very strong in New England 
towns, especially in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut. In Massachusetts 20 out of 33 
cities and 260 out of 320 towns were no-license at 
the close of the year. The substantial argument 
in New England in favor of closing the saloons 
was the increased economic welfare of the la- 
boring population and the increased efficiency of 
labor resulting therefrom. In Rhode Island, a 
new law limiting the number of saloons to one 
for each 500 inhabitants, closed 158 saloons in 
Providence on Dec. 1. At the same time the 
city raised the license fee of retailers to $1,000 
and of wholesalers to $1,500. In Arkansas and 
Texas the local option movement had gone so 
far by the end of 1908 that State prohibition 
was fully expected in 1909. In Kentucky 96 
out of 119 counties, and in Virginia 71 out of 
100 counties, were “dry.” 


The political activity of the saloon is arousing 
greater interest. At the November meeting of 
the National Municipal League much attention 
was given to this subject. In New Jersey 8 
State Excise Commission appointed by the gov- 
ernor to take evidence on this and other ques- 
tions connected with the saloon sent in a ma- 
jority report on Dec. 15 finding that local 
judges, sheriffs, prosecutors, and mayors were 
largely under the domination of the manufac- 
turers and dealers in liquors. The commission 
reported that these officers were subject to such 
domination because they owed their election to 
political leaders who were in turn under finan- 
cial obligations to liquor dealers. A minority 
report did not concur in this finding of the 
majority. At Atlantic City, New Jersey, during 
the summer, the failure of local authorities 
to enforce the Sunday closing law, and an ap- 
parent defiance of the law by the liquor deal- 
ers, led to a determined assertion of the asu- 
thority of the State by Governor Fort. 


PROHIBITION 


EFFECT ON LIQUOR TRADE. The most general 
grounds of opposition to the saloon are its al- 
leged league with vice, gambling, and crime, its 
corruption of politics, and its nefarious control 
of city governments. Both brewers and retail- 
ers admit that the public has a just grievance, 
but each blames the other for existing condi- 
tions. Especially do the retailers claim that the 
brewers, by stimulating competition and by ob- 
taining a mortgage on the retail business 
through the advancement of money and goods, 
have forced them to add to their incomes by 
conniving with vice and crime. The brewers 
have come to insist that unless the saloon is 
reformed the public will abolish it. To assist 
such reform and to offset the prohibition wave 
the National Model License League was formed 
in 1908 with the editor of The Wine and Spirit 
Gazette as president. It has ample funds and 
promises a vigorous campaign. The convention 
of the National Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ As- 
sociation at Niagara Falls in June condemned 
prohibition and local option as resulting in the 
confiscation of property, and yet recognized that 
abuses existed in the liquor traffic. Resolving 
that the licensed saloon properly regulated was 
the surest and safest method of promoting tem- 
perance, the association pledged itself to assist 
in placing the saloon business on the same 
plane as all other commercial interests. This 
new attitude of the trade was shown in an 
agreement made between brewers furnishing 
more than 90 per cent of the beer sold in 
saloons and hotels in New York city and the 
Committee of Fourteen for the Suppression of 
Raines Law Hotels. The brewers agree that 
when a committee to be appointed by the Board 
of Trade shall decide that any hotel or saloon 
is a disorderly house they will discontinue to 
supply beer to such premises and do all in their 
power to close it up. To carry out such ideas 
the Model Legal License League has _ been 
formed. For the first time the prohibition 
movement has cut down the production of liquor. 
The report of the Internal Revenue Bureau for 
the year ending June 30, 1908, showed a de- 
crease of $17,998,072 in receipts, as compared 
with the preceding fiscal year. Moreover, the 
receipts for July to Sept., 1908, inclusive, were 
$7,262,000 less than during the corresponding 
months in 1907. The production of distilled 
spirits from grain during the fiscal year 1908 
amounted to 126,989,000 gallons, which was 
40,000,000 gallons less than in 1907. 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES. ENGLAND. The effort 
to secure a new basis for the regulation of 
the liquor traffic aroused in England during 
1908 a most violent agitation. The government 
introduced in the House of Commons in April 
@ measure known as the “Licensing Bill.” The 
imminent prospect of the passage of the bill 
aroused the liquor trade to utmost fury of 
opposition. They denounced the bill as a piece 
of fanatical confiscation. The Balfour law of 
1904 virtually recognized a vested right to re- 
newal and surrendered the control of licenses to 
the brewers by providing that in case of refusal 
to renew a license money compensation equal to 
the value of the license should be granted, such 
payment to be raised by a tax on all saloons of the 
neighborhood. The number of licensed public 
houses in England and Wales, including regis- 
tered clubs, was in 1908 about 125,000. The 
number of persons employed in the liquor trade 
directly was variously estimated at from 300,- 
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000 to 700,000. The amount invested in the 
business was estimated variously at from three- 
fourths to one and one-half billion dollars. The 
expenditures for liquor in the United King- 
dom in 1907 totaled $809,681,000. The “Li- 
censing Bill” aimed primarily to recover to the 
State the control of the traffic by providing that. 
after fourteen years from April, 1909, no com- 
pensation should be granted in case of refusal 
to renew licenses. See GREAT BRITAIN, History. 

FINLAND adopted through its Parliament a 
drastic prohibition measure in 1908. This pro- 
hibits the distillation, importation, sale, trans- 
portation, and storage of alcoholic wares except 
for medicinal, technical, and scientific purposes, 
and makes the production and importation of 
such wares a state monopoly. 

SWITZERLAND has experienced considerable 
agitation over the growing consumption of ab- 
sinthe. In April the Swiss Parliament was be- 
sieged with demands for the initiative against 
the manufacture and sale of absinthe. In July 
the law preventing the manufacture and sale of 
absinthe throughout Switzerland was carried by 
a large ag doer majority. (See SwITZERLAND, 
paragraph History.) 

For discussions of various phases of the Pro- 
hibition movement see the “Regulation of the 
Liquor Traffic” in The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science for 
Nov., 1908. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. A 
religious denomination which traces its descent 
as a member of the Anglican communion through 
churches established in the American colonies, 
and the Church of England. The church in 
1908 comprised in the United States 65 dioceses 
and 21 missionary districts, including those in 
Alaska and the insular possessions. There are 
also eleven foreign missionary districts. There 
were in 1908 103 bishops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church, including 28 missionary bishops. 
Three bishops were consecrated during the year: 
Henry Douglas Robinson to be bishop of Ne- 
vada; Frederick Focke Reese to be bishop of 
Georgia; and Frederick Joseph Kinsman to be 
bishop of Delaware. During the year from 
Nov. 1, 1907, to Nov. 1, 1908, the church lost 
by death six bishops: Ellison Capers, bishop 
of South Carolina; Leighton Coleman, bishop of 
Delaware; Edward Jennings Knight, bishop of 
Western Colorado; Henry Codman Potter, bishop 
of New York; Henry Yates Satterlee, bishop of 
Washington; and George Worthington, bishop , 
of Nebraska. By the death of Bishop Potter, 
David H. Greer, coadjutor bishop of New York, 
became automatically bishop of New York. An- 
other notable loss by death was that of Rev. 
Morgan Dix, rector of Trinity church, New 
York City, since 1862. 

According to statistics collected by the Living 
Church Annual and Whittaker’s Churchman’s 
Almanac for 1909, the number of communicants 
in the church in 1908 was 886,403, an increase 
of 25,405 over the figures for 1907. The clergy 
numbered 5,205, the lay readers 2,456. There 
were 7,654 parishes and missions and 52.411 
persons confirmed during the year; in the Sun- 
day schools there were 437,420 scholars and 
48,329 teachers. The total contributions from 
all sources were $17,643,330. The foreign mis- 
sions of the church are conducted in West Af- 
rica, China, Japan, Cuba, Mexico, Brazil, Pan- 
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ama Canal Zone, and Haiti. The church also 
maintains jurisdiction over certain American 
churches in Europe and charges a bishop with 
this oversight. Domestic missions are carried 
on throughout the United States and its pos- 
sessions. 


Perhaps the most lets incident in the 
history of the church during the year was the 
discussion which arose from differences of opin- 
ion concerning the interpretation of an amend- 
ment to Canon 19, adopted by the general con- 
vention at Richmond in 1907. This canon for- 
merly provided that no person might officiate in 
any congregation “without sufficient evidence of 
his being duly licensed or ordained to minister 
in this church.” The amendment provided that 
the bishop of any diocese or district might give 
“permission to Christian men who are not min- 
isters of this church to make addresses on 
special occasions.” Some held that this permis- 
s10n was restrictive of liberty formerly claimed 
and largely exercised; others held that it was 
a dangerous relaxation of the church’s law and 
tradition. Shortly after the conclusion of the 
general convention strong opposition appeared 
in a few places to the employment of the priv- 
ileges of This canon. Rev. William McGarvey, 
rector of St. Elizabeth’s Church, Philadelphia, 
published a pamphlet in which he charged that 
the church had, by the enactment of this amend- 
ment, wholly revolutionized Anglican and Cath- 
olic practice with respect to ministers of other 
than Episcopal ordination. Other writers took 
a similar view. Although the amendment to 
the canon did not legally go into effect until 
Jan. 1, 1908, several licenses were given by 
bishops for ministers of non-Episcopal religious 
bodies to pe sermons in churches at stated 
services of the church at which the delivery of 
a sermon is ordinarily expected, and sermons 
were preached by clergymen of other denomina- 
tions in Episcopal churches in various parts of 
the country. This led to eager discussion of 
the meaning of the canon as amended by the 
House of Bishops in the convention. Certain 
of the clergy of the Protestant Episcopal church 
contended that its claim to Catholieity had 
been fatally impaired by the possible opening 
of the pulpits to unorthodox teachers and felt 
constrained to promote a secession from that 
church to the Roman communion. In the early 
part of the vear, Dr. McGarvey, mentioned 
above, with 15 other clergymen, abandoned their 
orders, applied for deposition, and stated their 
intention of joining the Roman communion. In 
addition to this, the Mother Superior and three 
sisters of the community of St. Mary, of which 
Dr. McGarvey had been the chaplain-general, 
entered the Roman church. Similar steps were 
taken by a few theological students, some mem- 
bers of St. Elizabeth’s church in Philadelphia, 
and some laymen. In the early spring a me- 
morial, said to bear the signatures of 1,163 
clergymen, was addressed to the House of Bish- 
ops, petitioning this body to “take measures at 
the general convention of 1910 to expunge from 
Canon 19 the words which had constituted the 
amendment.” but this petition was not brought 
officially before the House of Bishops during 
the year. The bishops have showed themselves 
very generally conservative in their interpreta- 
tion of the canon. 

During the year there were two movements 
in the interest of reunion of the Protestant 
Episcopal church and other bodies. One was the 
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formation in February in New York of an 
Anglo-Roman Union, with the object of uniting 
the Anglicans with the Apostolic See, “the 
basis being the belief in the Roman primacy.” 
The second movement was inaugurated by Dr. 
Newman Smyth, a well known congregational 
clergyman of New Haven. In several articles 
and addresses he maintained that Protestant- 
ism is a passing force, which has largely failed 
and which must probably be succeeded by a 
new Catholicism. 

The Church Congress of 1908 was held in 
Detroit, beginning May 12. Among the subjects 
discussed were: ‘The Relation of Christianity 
to Mental and Spiritual Healing”; “The Con- 
structive Value of the Higher Criticism”; “The 
Civil Mission of the Church”; “The Influence of 
History upon Theology and upon Religion”; 
“The Relation of Christendom to Heathen Na- 
tions”; “The Place of Organized Christianity in 
Modern Life”; “The Place of Character in Sal- 
vation.” 

One of the most notable movements of the 
vear was that inaugurated at Emmanuel Church, 
Boston, which became widely known as the Enm- 
manuel Church Movement. See EMMANUEL 
MOVEMENT. 

PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. The address of 
the president of the British Society for Psy- 
chical Research, Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, appeared 
in the society’s Proceedings (vol. xxii, part 57). 
The president reviewed the work of the society 
since its beginning. She noted that, in addition 
to the seven authenticated cases of veridical 
hallucinations of dead or dying persons, report- 
ed for a period of ten years in the Census for 
Hallucinations, two similar cases had been re- 
ported for the decade just closing. The in- 
vestigation of “telekinesis” has, for the most part 
she thinks, come to a negative issue. Telepathy, 
on the other hand, is the most promising subject 
of inquiry; though the establishment both of the 
fact of telepathy and of its nature stands in 
need of further evidence. One theory makes 
the telepathic agent or vehicle physical, an- 
other psychical. The matter is intimately con- 
nected with the problem of survival after bod- 
ily death. In Mrs. Sidgwick’s opinion the so- 
ciety had made a “distinct advance” in this 
problem through the automatic writings of Mrs. 
Verrall, Mrs. “Holland,” and others, and the 
trance-writing of Mrs. Piper. “Cross-correspon- 
dences” (i. e., automatic communications received 
by different persons in different places, pur- 
porting to come from a common source—as the 
“Myers control”—and involving “cross-refer- 
ences”) were reported by J. G. Piddington in 
the same number of the Proceedings. About 120 
experiments were made with six different autom- 
atists. Here is an instance of the method: 
The sitter asks the Myers control (Jan. 16), 
through Mrs. Piper, to mark his messages sent 
through other mediums with a sign, “e. g. & 
triangle within a circle.” Twelve days later 
(Jan. 28) this figure appears in automatic writ- 
ing by Mrs. Verrall. Many examples of “con- 
cordant automatisms” are given in detail. The 
concentration of interest among “researchers 
upon mediumistic evidences of a future life is 
everywhere apparent in current publications. In 
America, J. f. Hyslop added to his long list 
of “research” books a volume of essays (two 
of them new), called—after the last essay— 
Psychical Research and the Resurrection. The 
work covered “more or less of the whole field 
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and may be regarded as a supplement to Science 
and a Future Life, with conclusions quite the 
same.” In “subliminal or subconscious mental 
action” is discovered the key to “mental phe- 
nomena.” An optimistic forecast of the future 
of psychical research appeared in The Coming 
Science by H. Carrington, who declared that if 
“one single fact which the psychical researcher 
defends be proved true” the current conceptions 
of science must be remodeled. ‘We should open 
communication with a world of spiritual intel- 
ligences, they apparently producing phenomena 
which we are called upon to study; and the 
solution [sic] of these phenomena will, without 
doubt, form the coming science.” The same 
author has published during the year The Physi- 
cal Phenomena of Spiritualism. The marvels 
of mediumship, from Crookes to Paladino, were 
discussed in light and sprightly dialogue in H. 
Garland’s The Shadow World, a book which will 
attract persons possessed of a curious interest 
in alleged “psychical phenomena.” The author 
inclines to the belief that mediumship is a mat- 
ter. not of spiritism, but of “unexplored human 
biology.” As an antidote to The Shadow World 
should be read The Marvelous Creations of Josef- 
fy (D. P. Abbott), an account of the clever 
and mystifying performances of a new conjurer, 
and The History of a Strange Case, written by 
the same author. The current literature of psy- 
chical research displays three notable charac- 
teristics: redundancy,’ optimism, and an in- 
creasing recognition of the essential difference 
between its labors, methods and interests and 
those of the psychologist. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, Ameni- 
caN. See PSYCHOLOGY. 

PSYCHOLOGY. The achievements for the 
year 1908 issued for the most part from inter- 
ests and undertakings which were carried over 
from the preceding months. General works of 
value in pure psychology were few. The appli- 
cations of science to practice, on the other 
hand, were many and diverse. In them power 
psychology gave more than she received. She 
can, however, afford to be generous. Feeling, 
attention, and the question of “thought-elements” 
continued to be centres of interest, though their 
status has not materially changed. Animal 
psychology and the psychology of the abnormal 
expand at a rate that is almost pathological. 

MEETINGS. The 17th annual meeting of the 
American Psychological Association was held 
during the Christmas holidays, at Baitimore, in 
affiliation with various scientific and philosophi- 
cal socities. G. M. Stratton, of Berkeley, Cal., 
was president of the Association. The pro- 
gramme included some thirty papers on general, 
theoretical, comparative, genetic, social, and 
educational psychology, and the _ psychology 
of the abnormal. The Southern Society 
for Philosophy and Psychology met in an- 
nual session at the George Washington 
University (Washington, D. C.), Feb. 26-27. 
The American Experimentalists convened at 
Harvard University, April 15-16, and the Ex- 
perimentalists of the Continent at Frankfurt 
a. M. in the following week. 

GENERAL BooKS AND TREATISES. New sys- 
tematic works were few. Mention must be made 
of S. Witasek’s Grundlinien der Psychologie, an 
outline of theoretical psychology written from 
the standpoint of the Austrian school; a stand- 
a which is so far removed from current Eng- 
ish and American thought (though the affilia- 
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tions are evident to the initiated) as to suffer 
from neglect. The psychology of feeling and 
attention was enriched by E. B. Titchener in a 
volume of eight lectures (Lectures on the Ele- 
mentary Psychology of Feeling and Attention) 
delivered early in the year before Columbia Uni- 
versity. The type of the book is rare. Facts 
and theories are set forth objectively and in 
their historical perspective, and interpreted in 
the light of a psychological system. The volume 
is useful, both as a repository and as a definite 
contribution to two difficult chapters of psy- 
chology. A small manual by C. E. Seashore 
(Elementary Experiments in Psychology) de- 
scribes simple experiments, covering a large 
range of subjects (sensation, perception, memory, 
association, attention, action, etc.), and was 
designed as a supplement to introductory courses 
in the science. The exercises are to be carried 
through before the student enters the laboratory 
training courses of the laboratory. 

The most important treatise «f the year on 
psychophysics was an experimental and con- 
structive monograph by F. M. Urban. The 
aspect of psychology which was making the 
widest appeal outside the science was its ap- 
plicability to non-psychological ends. This 
aspect stood out during the year in unusual 
prominence. Psychological results, sought pri- 
marily for their own intrinsic value, were more 
and more utilized by the “expert” for educa- 
tional, sociological, artistic, therapeutic, and 
economic purposes. Humanistic uses of psycho- 
logical knowledge have created a place for an 
applied psychology, as the arts and professions 
of engineering have made a place for an applied © 
physics. The most elaborately wrought out ap- 
plications of mental science concern education 
and the treatment of the insane. They exist as 
“educational psychology” and ‘mental pathology.” 

A more recent application was made to law and 
to the processes of the court. The specific subjects 
to be considered by the pathologist include the 
psychology of crime, its detection, its course, its 
prevention, the mental status of the criminal, 
the responsibility and qualifications of the wit- 
ness, the abilities of the juror and the advocate, 
the role of suggestion and hypnotism, and the 
credibility of evidence. It is obvious that all 
these matters involve psychological factors that 
can be estimated and valued only by persons in 
possession of an accurate and systematic knowl- 
edge of the human mind. The fruit of much re- 
cent work in this branch of applied psychology was 
brought to popular expression in H. Mtinster- 
berg’s book, On the Witness Stand: Essays on 
Psychology and Crime. As the title implies, the 
author occupied himself almost exclusively with 
psychological problems relating to the witness in 
the court of law, his liability to illusory per- 
ception and memory, his bias, his prepossession, 
his suggestibility, and with the means of ac- 
quiring testimony which is objectively as well 
as subjectively truthful and reliable. Much per- 
tinent material which was common property of 
psychologists was, for the first time, made 
accessible to the general reader. The dubious 
character of some of the methods proposed will 
not invalidate the main contention of the book— 
that the taking of testimony involves mental 
facts which can be properly considered only by 
the psychologist. 

The Psychology of Advertising, by W. D. Scott, 
a volume whose studied attractiveness should 
effect an advertising of psychology, illustrated 
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small bits of psychological fact by abundant 
reference to current advertisements, futile and 
successful. The book was considered certain to 
interest the advertisers. The ethics of the work 
was another matter. The great moral desider- 
atum is, of course, the exercise of a psycho- 
logical control that shall fit the attractiveness 
of the display to the worth or indispensability 
of the article vended. : 

Among the applications of psychology at two 
removes stands the practice of clergymen of cer- 
tain therapeutical methods which call for ac- 
quaintance with facts of mind. Much was heard 
during the year of this practice. (See Em- 
MANUEL MOVEMENT.) One or two publica- 
tions should be noticed. Religion and Medi- 
cine, by E. Worcester, S. McComb, and I. H. 
Coriat, is the authentic description of “the work 
in behalf of nervous sufferers which has been 
undertaken in Emmanuel Church, Boston.” It 
discussed “the religious and scientific principles” 
on which the work rests. The field is the field 
of functional nervous disorders and the chief 
method is psychotherapy. Neither was new; 
the only feature of the undertaking that calls for 
comment was the unusual union of clerical, 
medical, and psychological functions. The psy- 
chology of the book was typical of much cur- 
rent writing. The psychologist recognized it at 
a glance. It invariably begins by regarding con- 
sciousness as a reservoir fed from the unmeas- 
ured depths of the subsconcious. It never fails to 
put in all the powers and faculties and resources 
ig hes for later emergencies. It makes glib 
reference to Schopenhauer and Frederic Myers, 
W. James and W. H. Thomson and T. J. Hud- 
son. It delights in authorities and extols (with- 
out understanding) the experimental method and 
the latest opinion. It knows no restraint in 
speculation and is seldom troubled by the logic 
of a theory. The success of the whole under- 
taking is another matter. With the three most 
powerful sanctions that move civilized man, 
namely, religion, science, and the art of healing, 
success could scarcely be wanting; and (perhaps 
fortunately for mankind!) the efficacy of the 
sanction does not necessarily stand in direct pro- 
portion to the knowledge of the human agent. 
Two new social psychologies appeared during 
1908: An Introduction to Social Psychology, by 
W. McDougall, based upon the doctrine of in- 
stincts, and Social Psychology, by E. A. Ross, 
which sets out from the facts and fancies of imi- 
tation and suggestion. 

SENSATION. A moderately warm object (still 
not warm enough to produce pain) when brought 
into contact with the skin gives rise to the ex- 
perience of heat. This experience differs from 
warmth, from cold, and from pain. Thunberg 
suggested in 1896 that “hot” was due to the 
simultaneous excitation of cold-organs in the 
skin (which produce, when excited by a “warm” 
stimulus, paradoxical cold) and warmth-organs. 
Sydney Alrutz (University of Upsala), in 
an article (Zcitsch fiir Psych., xlvii, 161,241), 
brought further proof of the double origin of 
“heat” by demonstrating that the “latent time” 
of paradoxical cold and of heat coincide; ¢. e., 
that the experience of heat and of paradoxical 
cold arise the same length of time after the 
hot stimulus is applied. Alrutz found, moreover, 
that in the mouth pure “warmth” is producible 
only on the outer and inner lips. Elsewhere a 
temperature sufficiently high to excite the warmth- 
organs excites also (paradoxically) the cold- 
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organs and heat (not warmth!) is experienced. 
‘This author thinks that in its qualitative character 
heat stands to warmth and cold as orange stands 
to yellow and red; it is like both but contains 
neither. Upon this point, introspections differ. 
In 1907 was noted Bingham’s case of dif- 
ference-tones in a subject who had lost the 
tympanic membrane,—a case _ which  offer- 
ed difficulty to the current Helmholtzian theory 
of audition, since that theory found the cause 
of difference-tones to lie in the asymmetry 
of this membrane, the “drum-skin” of the ear. 
In 1908 L. Hermann came forward (Archiv fir 
die gesamte Physiologie, cxxii, 419) to save the 
principle of the theory by transferring the asym- 
metrically vibrating body from the ear to reso- 
nant bodies outside, or, for some cases, to the 
bones of the head. Two vibration-rates imposed 
upon a body possessing “‘asymmetrica] elasticity” 
(e. g., the common support of two tuning forks 
or of two wind-blown reeds) may give rise to 
one or more combinational (difference or sum- 
mational) tones. Thus all sounds of this class 
are referred to a single set of conditions. The 
psychology of audition seems then to have super- 
seded the old distinction of objective and sub- 
jective difference tones. (Cf. Combination Tones 
and Other Related Auditory Phenomena, 1908, 
by J. Peterson.) The nature of the alkaline 
taste (German Lauge) has been much disputed. 
Sometimes it has been held to be an elementary 
taste, like salt or bitter; at other times, a mix- 
ture of taste qualities (e. g., bitter and salt, 
Goldscheider). W. Sternberg maintained(drck. 
fiir die gesamte Physiol., cxxv., 526) that it was 
not a taste at all, since it can be set up upon 
any part of the skin or mucous membrane. An 
analytic study of tickling (E. Murray, Amer. 
Journal of Psych., xix, 289) revealed a close rela- 
tionship of the tickle to contact-sensation and 
to pain. Tickling was defined as “an intensely 
vivid complex of unsteady, ill-localized and ill- 
analyzed sensation, with attention distributed 
over the immediate sensory contents and the 
concomitant sensations reflexly evoked.” 
FEELING. The most deeply intrenched of all 
the theories of feeling is the teleological,—the 
theory, namely, that finds pleasure useful and 
beneficial, pain harmful and injurious. It is of 
the common-sense kind and supports itself by 
apt and striking illustrations taken from every- 
day life. Asa scientific doctrine, however, it has 
long been unsatisfactory, and at last a compe- 
tent critic has arisen to expose its bad logic. 
D. C. Nadejde began a searching examination 
(Die btologische Theorie der Lust und Unlust, 
Heft 1, 1908), which was one of the year's 
achievements in the psychology of feeling. It 
will no longer be possible to make uncritical ref- 
erence to a theory that owes its respectability 
rather to its antiquity and honorable associa- 
tions than to its logical cogency. In Les inclina- 
tions, leur réle dans la psychologte des senti- 
ments, G. R. d’Allonnes attempted, but without 
signal success, to show that emotions arise from 
visceral disturbances, and not from the objective 
and expressive signs (such as weeping, trem- 
bling, shivering, blanching) upon which the 
James-Lange theory lays stress. The author's 
chief support was a single pathological case. 
® woman who showed visceral anesthesias and 
whose emotions were abnormally reduced. In 
a speculative paper (Psych, Rev., xv, 201), M. 
Meyer suggests that tntensity of neural action 
may be the substrate of pleasantness and ulr 
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pleasantness. Other theories of affection were re- 
viewed and criticised. E. B. Titchener hazards 
“the guess that the ‘peripheral organs’ of feel- 
ing were the free afferent nerve-endings distrib- 
uted to the various tissues of the body” (Lec- 
tures, ete., 292). The “pscholgalvanic reflex” 
(characteristic deflections of the galvanometer 
connected with certain neural and _ appar- 
ently also conscious functions) developed 
during the year a widespread interest. At- 
tempts were made in various quarters to add 
the galvanometer to the appliances used in the 
expressive methods of psychology. It was too 
early, however, to say what the psychophysical 
importance of the “reflex” was. For some of 
the more recent discussions see Peterson and 
Jung (Brain, July, 1907), Ricksher and Jung 
(Journal of Abnormal Psych., Dec., 1907-Jan., 
1908), Binswanger (Journal fiir Psych. und 
Neur., x, xi, Bietrag), B. Sidis and H. T. Kalmus 
(Psych. Rev., xv, 341). 

PERCEPTION. Attention was called last year 
(YEAB Book, 1907, 660) to Linke’s psychological 
explanation of stroboscopic movement, move- 
ment produced, e. g., by kinetoscopic or “moving- 
picture” devices. Linke’s work, carried out 
under W. Wundt’s guidance, drew a perfect ava- 
lanche of opposition and protest (Zettsch, fiir 
Psych., xlvi, 345, 429; xlvii, 203, 291, 297, 
321). Wundt and Linke treated the strobo- 
scopic perception of movement as an illusion 
resting upon mental (assimilative) processes. 
The illusion lies in the failure to note 
the successive phases of the object presented with 
“blank” intervals, the observer seeing a single 
object in motion instead of what is really “given” 
—a series of different objects at rest. The adverse 
critics, K. Marbe and E. Ditirr, referred the per- 
ception to physiological conditions which fall, 
in part, under Talbot’s law of the fusion of suc- 
cessive stimuli. The discussion, which grew ex- 
ceedingly complicated and technical, was of 
psychological importance because it concerns the 
description and explanation of one of the major 
groups of perception, the perception of moving 
objects. It touched a more popular interest 
through its relation to the various commercial 
devices for the scenic production of living 
and active things. Wundt’s contentions can not 
be said to have been substantiated during the 
year. H. C. Stevens discovered (Psych. Review, 
xv, 69), in the course of an investigation into 
the perceived size of objects seen in indirect 
vision, that an object lying on one side of the 
visual field tended to appear either larger or 
smaller than the same object when transferred to 
the other side. This difference of apparent size 
Stevens connected with right-handedness, because 
he noticed that right-handed persons tended to 
overestimate the size of objects set on the right, 
while left-handed persons more frequently over- 
estimated objects on the left. If the two things 
are connected, however, it is not easy to deter- 
mine which is cause and which is effect. The 
psychological problems involved in reading were 
being attacked in 1908 and the few years pre- 
vious, from various directions. The ocular func- 
tions (the nature and the rate of movement and 

ause of the eyes, the definition of the retinal 
image), perception of the symbols on the page, 
attention, the connection of reading with speech, 
the function of mental imagery, and the con- 
scious processes underlying the meaning of the 
words read, have all been investigated. These 
matters, together with the history of reading 
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and writing and the pedagogy of reading, were 
brought together in orderly arrangement by E. 
B. Huey (The Psychology and Pedagogy of Read- 
ing, 1908). 

ATTENTION, ASSOCIATION, IDEATION AND 
THoucnatT. L’Attention, a French work by an 
American psychologist, W. B. Pillsbury, was 
brought out during the year in English, in a 
considerably modified and expanded form. The 
subject of attention is exceedingly complicated 
and difficult. The complication arises less from 
the nature of attention itself than from (1) the 
infusion into it of various non-psychological fac- 
tors and issues and (2) the wide interrelations 
of attention and other mental facts and funce- 
tions. The book under discussion set these mat- 
ters into their just perspective and brought 
together the compendious literature of the sub- 
ject. Titchener’s book, already cited, regarded 
“sensory clearness” as the fundamental aspect 
of attention. Some years ago, R. Ranschburg 
noted in experiments with abnormal] observers 
that memory for a line of figures (as 67428) was 
weakened if the figures were followed by a simi- 
lar line (as 67538). He explained this fact 
by assuming that the like or homogeneous ele- 
ments in the two memories inhibited each other, 
or, rather, that they led to a mutual cancella- 
tion in the underlying cerebral processes. The 
explanation has never been satisfactory, and the 
problem was reopened by A. Aall (Zeitsch. fir 
Psych., xlvii, 1), who performed new experi- 
ments and reviewed the whole method at length. 
Aall went deeper than Ranschburg and found 
that the confusions and forgettings in the like 
objects studied (both letters and figures) rest 
upon no less than seven different factors. The 
memorial disturbances arise, not from the clash 
of like sensations, but from the more complex 
processes of reproduction and recognition. The 
matter was not altogether settled. It needed 
to be worked over under simpler conditions, and 
especially did the clashing of similar memories 
need to be brought into relation with the facili- 
tation which is effected through repetition 
(learning by heart and habituation). Experi- 
ments conducted in the laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois indicated that the ideational 
type tends to change in school children from the 
visual (fourth grade), through the motor (sixth 
grade), to a balanced: type (about the eighth 
grade), and back to a visual type in university 
years (Psych. Bulletin, v. 98). 

MENTAL INHERITANCE. An interesting sequel 
to Heyman and Wiersma’s work of 1907 (see 
YEAR Book, 1907, 661) appeared (Zeitsch. fiir 
Psych., xlvi, 321). The Dutch psychologists 
had found by their use of the questionary, method 
that women are, on the average, more emotional, 
less egotistical, and less intellectual than men. 
To this result a woman raised the pertinent ob- 
jection that the census was taken and the stand- 
ards set by men. The objection was met by the 
authors in a supplementary census conducted by 
sixty-five women. The former results were con- 
firmed, except that the intellectual functions 
fall out somewhat differently for the sexes. The 
new census gave men the first place where idea- 
tional complexes of wide extent are involved, but 
accorded to women greater intuitive powers. Thus 
honors between the two sexes were again divided! 

ABNORMAL. Alienists and psychopathologists 
continued to disagree upon the meaning of 
“mental disease,” its relation to “symptoms,” 
and the part played by mind in the origination 
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and development of mental disorders. A. Meyer 
expanded (Psych. Bull., v. 245) his “dynamic 
psycho-biological” conception of abnormal states, 
showing a preference for the hybrid terms “in- 
stinct,” “habit,” “capacity,” “reaction-type,” and 
“adjustment,” to either the more technical and 
analytical terms of psychology or the notions of 
disease current in medicine. E. Bleuler prefers, 
on the other hand, to distinguish between “so- 
matic” diseases and mental symptoms, while C. G. 
Jung takes a middle ground and admits conscious- 
ness to a limited participation in the causation 
and course of disorders. Meyer’s new list (p. 
255) of reaction-types (really a classification of 
insanities) is of interest to the psychologist of 
the abnormal. However, its thin disguise of old- 
er classificatory schemes suggested that this list 
is not yet quite definitive. A Mind that Found 


Itself: An Autobiography (C. W. Beers) 
is the extraordinary account by an_ edu- 
cated layman of experiences prior to and 


during a cycle of maniacal-depressive attacks. 
The experiences are recounted in detail and with 
great vividness. As a human document the book 
possesses unusual interest. The motive which 
led to its publication was, however, not personal 
but social and moral. The work is a plea for 
reform in the conduct of insane hospitals and 
sanatoria and in the training of physicians and 
attendants for the intelligent and humane treat- 
ment of patients. 

ANIMAL PsycHoLocy. The Antmal Mind (M. 
F. Washburn), anticipated in last year’s review 
(p. 663), appeared in 1908. Its chief value 
lay in its psychological interpretation of the 
objective facts of animal activities, though the 
students of behavior were not slow to recog- 
nize its service to the biological sciences as 
well. The book furnished an object lesson, much 
needed at the present time, in the difference be- 
tween animal psychology and the study of ani- 
mal behavior. Current biological tendencies in 
American psychology minimized this difference. 
As a result, much work that concerns itself pri- 
marily with the adaptive activities of animals 
ia accepted in some quarters as a direct contri- 
bution to the mental sciences. Reviews of recent 
investigation upon animals (Psych. Bull., v. 179; 
Journal of Comp. Neur. and Psych., xviii, 309, 
511; Journal of Abnormal Psych., Feb.-March) 
make it clear that attention is mainly directed 
to the sensory equipment of animals and to 
those modifications of behavior due to repetition 
of performance. In an article on the “phyletic 
background of genetic psychology,” G. S. Hall 
entered a plea (Amer. Journal of Psych., xix, 
149) for the study of instincts, especially the 
study of the origin and evolutionary development 
of instinets in the race. Instinctive behavior is, 
he maintained, superior to rational behavior 
because it “regulates conduct in the interest of 
the species at every point, while consciousness 
ia selfish and is exactly measured by the degree 
to which the individual has broken away from 
the dominance of the race and set up for him- 
sclf against it.” The conclusion seems to be the 
result of taking one’s stand and then picking 
one’s facts. The reader is left with che impres- 
sion that facts of the opposite tenor might as 
ensily be found. Indeed, E. L. Thorndike, 
starting with a different set of associations, 
works to quite the opposite conclusion (Essays 
Philosophical and Psych., etc., p. 587). He brings 
himself to believe that the human sort of con- 
sciousness makes for individual satisfaction, and 
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that this in turn conduces to “meliorism for the 
species.” It is a striking coincidence that almost 
upon the same day “human reason” should have 
been pronounced both ‘“‘a disease of our infant 
race” and an agent of “human satisfaction.” 
Experiments made by S. Smith (Journal of 
Comp. Neur. and Psych., xviii, 499) and con- 
firmed in part by the present writer and others 
indicated that a degree of “educibility” is possi- 
ble in so simple an organism as paramecium. 
What “education” means for the protozean cun- 
sciousness remains, however, to be seen. From 
the continuous observation of individual ame- 
bas, for several days together, D. Gibbs con- 
cluded (Amer. Journal of Psych., xix, 232) that 
these organisms display, like higher forms, al- 
ternate periods of activity and rest. This alter- 
nation cannot, however, be called in strictness a 
rhythm. The remarkable orienting feats among 
birds have long furnished a puzzling problem 
to comparative psychology. Factors already 
urged are visual landmarks, and the direction of 
sunlight. Neither of these “‘cues’” seems suffi- 
cient to explain the extraordinary homing flights 
of terns sent out far beyond their normal 
range, # ¢., over a thousand miles (J. 
B. Watson, Psych. Bull., v. 51). The 
study of animal imitation was advanced dur- 
ing the year by new experimental mate 
rial. Watson found in his work with monkeys 
no imitation either of his own acts or those of 
other monkeys (e. g., the use of a rake to draw 
in food) that involved the intentional bending 
of means to ends—the inferential type of imita- 
tion (Psych. Bull., v, 169). C. 8. Berry, on the 
other hand, discovered (Journal of Comp. Neur. 
and Psych., xviii, 1) that one member of a 
family of Manx cats would, under some circum- 
stances, repeat the successful manceuvres of an- 
other member, such as opening a trap door and 
getting food. This repetition usually came sud- 
denly, after a delay, and it was observed both 
when the imitator was itself fed and also when 
it only saw the performing cat fed. Berry 
called this “imitation,” and it undoubtedly was 
imitation in the sense of a performance with a 
“model.” Whether he is right in calling it 
“voluntary imitation” may fairly be questioned. 
Attention to the model seems to be involved bota 
with the cats and in the case of monkeys reported 
from Harvard University at the December meet- 
ing of the American Psychological Association. 
Watson’s monkeys certainly were attentive 
enough and dexterous enough; their failure to 
repeat the model (the act seen) may have been 
due to their insufficient analysis of the perform- 
ance. The relatively small part played by imita- 
tion of a high order in the monkey’s life is 
probably just owing to his great skill in learn- 
ing without a model. Recent studies have shown 
the importance of distinguishing biological imi- 
tation (repetition of the performance of an- 
other) and psychological imitation, a mode or 
modes of conscious acquisition. It was likely 
that not one but several different forms or grades 
of psychological imitation will be found to exist 
among the higher vertebrates. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY. 
MovEMENT; PSYCHOLOGY. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. See Foop anp NUTBI- 
TION. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION, Amz: 
ican. A society founded in 1872 for the ad- 
vancement of sanitary science and the promotion 
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of measures for the application of public hygiene. 
The work of the Association is divided into four 
parts. At the meetings of the General Associa- 
tion, general subjects in relation to sanitary 
science are presented. The Laboratory Section, 
the Section on Vital Statistics, and the Section of 
Municipal Health Officers consider subjects com- 
ing within their special jurisdiction. The next 
meeting of the Association will be held in Octo- 
ber, 1909, in Richmond, Va. The present officers 
of the Association are: President, Dr. Gardner 
T. Swarts, Providence, R. I.; First Vice Presi- 
dent, Dr. R. M. Simpson, Winnipeg, Manitoba; 
Second Vice President, Dr. Jesus Chico, Guana- 
juato City, Mexico; Third Vice President, Major 
Charles F. Mason, M. D., Washington, D. C.; 
Secretary, Dr. Charles O. Probst, Columbus, 
Ohio; Treasurer, Dr. Frank W. Wright, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 


PUBLIC LANDS. See Lanps, PuBLIc. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSONS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


PURE FOOD LAWS. See Foop anp NUTRI- 
TION. 


PYOCYAN ASE. See Serum THERAPY. 
QUAKERS. See FRIENDS. 


QUEBEC. A maritime province of Canada, 
Area, 351,873 square miles. Population in 1901, 
1,648,000. Quebec, the capital, had 68,840 in- 
habitants in 1901. For details respecting popu- 
lation, education, production, commerce, etc., see 
Canapa. The provincial government consists of 
a Lieutenant-Governor, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada and acting through a 
responsible Ministry, and a bicameral legisla- 
ture consisting of a Legislative Assembly of 
24 members appointed for life, and a Legislative 
Assembly of 74 members elected for five years, 
The present Lieutenant-Governor is Sir C. Al- 
phonse P. Pelletier. The present Premier is 
Sir Lomer Gouin. 

History. The session of the provincial legis- 
lature for 1908 began in February and was pro- 
rogued on April 26. The legislation included 
measures furthering the policy of the preceding 
two years, which aimed at the building and 
equipment of new schools, technical, commer- 
cial, and normal, and developing colonization and 
agriculture. In May a general election was de- 
cided upon, and it was held on June 8, when the 
Liberal government of Premier Gouin, which 
had been in power three years, was returned by 
a large majority. The chief plank of the plat- 
form on which the Premier appealed to the peo- 
ple was the increase of the grant for education 
to $1,000,000 annually. The Conservatives 
elected fourteen members, and the Nationalists, 
under the leadership of Mr. Bourassa, two. The 
National party proved to be practically negligi- 
ble. It stood for an idea of separate French 
political development which is more of a survival 
from a past state of things than a growing move- 
ment to be reckoned with. During the year the 
finances of the province, owing to economy of ad- 
ministration, were put upon a sound basis, and 
the last payment of the debt which had been 
standing for thirty years was paid. The area 
of the province was increassed by the addition 
of the district of Ungava. For the Ter-centenary 
Celebration, see under CANADA. 


QUEENSLAND. A state of Australia. 
Area, 670,500 square miles; population at the 


See 


end of 1906, 535,113. Brisbane, the capital, had 
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an estimated population of 132,468 at the same 
time. (For details regarding population, educa- 
tion, production, ete., see AUSTRALIA.) The ex- 
ecutive power is vested in a Governor appointed 
by the Crown and acting through a responsible 
ministry. The Parliament consists of a Legis- 
lative Council of 44 members, appointed for life 
by the Governor on the advice of the Ministry; 
and a Legislative Assembly of 72 members, 
elected for three years by universal suffrage, ir- 
respective of sex. The present Governor is Lord 
Chelmsford; the Premier, W. Kidson. 

History. After the February elections, which 
returned 25 Ministerialists, 25 Kidsonites and 
22 Laborites, Mr. Kidston succeeded Mr. Philip 
as Premier. Parliament opened on March 3. 
The government announced that it would intro- 
duce measures for a referendum in the event of 
a deadlock between the two houses and for ex- 
tensive railway building. In October Mr. Kid- 
son, having formed an alliance with Mr. Philip, 
the former Premier, there was a division in the 
ministry and two members resigned. The recon- 
stituted ministry was still in favor of the pro- 
gressive legislation proposed, but was distinctly 
anti-Federal. On the reopening of Parliament 
on Nov. 7, Lord Chelmsford, the Governor, 
pointed to the fact that while settlement was 
going on with great rapidity it was not in pro- 
portion to the opportunities afforded, and excel- 
lent land still remained unoccupied. Relations 
with the Federal government were, he said, 
still the cause of anxiety. See AUSTRALIA. 


RABIES. The increasing prevalence of rabies 
in the early part of 1908 was the subject of 
considerable agitation and popular alarm. The 
yearly mortality from this disease in the United 
States varies between 100 and 300. In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia during the first half of the 
year 43 persons were bitten by dogs infected 
with rabies, and at the request of President 
Roosevelt the commisioner ordered all dogs 
muzzled for the ensuing six months. Accord- 
ing to Hart (Bureau of Animal Statistics), in 
the preceding 12 months a positive diagnosis of 
rabies was made in 44 cases and of these 33 were 
found in the District of Columbia. These 33 
animals bit 16 people, 46 dogs, 2 horses and 2 
cows. This condition of affairs was believed 
fairly representative of the rest of the country. 
About 16 per cent of the victims of the bites of 
rabid animals develop hydrophobia, the remain- 
der escaping through the protection afforded by 
clothing, on account of the slight extent of the 
injuries, or (especially) because the nerves es- 
cape injury. In New York City, during the sum- 
mer months, 60 special policemen were detailed 
by the Department of Health to destroy all stray, 
unmuzzled or unleashed dogs, whether licensed 
or not. The effect of this crusade was to allay 
popular apprehension and to impress upon dog 
owners their duties to the community. Professor 
Woodhead called attention to the entire absence 
of rabies in Great Britain, due to a regulation, 
strictly enforced, that every dog wear a muzzle. 
At the same time, a strict quarantine against 
imported dogs was established, with the result 
that in 6 monthg’ time the disease was eradicated 
in the United Kingdom. In the United States 
control of the disease is rendered difficult by the 
diversity of local ordinances and the opposition 
of misguided persons who object vociferously to 
the alleged cruelty of muzzling dogs. The 
method approved by the New York Department 
of health for dealing with cases of real or sus- 
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pected cases of rabies was to insure prompt and 
thorough cleansing of the wound, bleeding bein 
favored by warm bathing and suction; ragge 
wound edges to be trimmed off and the wound 
cauterized. If feasible, the suspected animal is 
preserved alive and placed under expert ob- 
servation; or, if killed, the head or brain for- 
warded in a sealed glass jar for examination at 
the laboratory. 


RACING. The 1908 racing season, especially 
as far as the New York State tracks were con- 
cerned, ended most disastrously, because of the 
pee of the Agnew-Hart bills by the State 
egislature. By these bills bookmaking and 
gambling at race tracks was placed in the same 
position as regards the laws as elsewhere, and 
consequently were suppressed by the police. 
Almost immediately after they were passed 
the attendance at the track meetings in the 
Vicinity of New York City fell off to 
so great an extent that the jockey clubs 
and racing associations incurred heavy losses 
or gave up their meetings. (See NEw 
York.) The racing itself was of a high standard, 
several horses making notable performances. 
Colin, owned by J. R. Keene, won three 
races and was unbeaten in fifteen starts. 
Ballot, also owned by Mr. Keene, was unbeaten 
in five starts, and Priscillian, owned by A. Bel- 
mont, was unbeaten in seven starts. J. E. Mad- 
den’s Sir Martin won eight races, and A. Bel- 
mont’s Fair Play and J. R. Keene’s Maskette 
also were consistent winners. As in the pre- 
vious year, the list of winning owners was 
headed by J. R. Keene, the total amount of 
whose winnings was $287,912. Other winning 
owners and the amounts won were: J. E. Mad- 
den, $170,453; A. Belmont, $112,625; H. P. 
Whitney, $76,880; F. F. Forsythe, $37,545. 
Notter and Dugan were the two leading jockeys, 
the former’s record being: first, 140; second or 
third, 213; unplaced, 171; and the latter’s: 
first, 126; second or third, 158; unplaced, 254. 
In England the winning owner was J. B. Joel, 
with $131,230, and in France, W. K. Vanderbilt, 
with $263,640. The winning jockey abroad was 
Danny Maher. 

New records made in the United States during 
1908 were: 3% furlongs, Carmiso, in 402-5 sec- 
onds; 414 furlongs, Preceptor, in 51 seconds; 
5% furlongs (circular track), Colloquy, in 1 
minute 52 seconds; 1 mile, Centre Shot, in 1 
minute 37 1-5 seconds; 1 1-16 miles, Royal Tour- 
dst, in 1 minute 441-5 seconds; 15-16 miles, 
Ballot, in 2 minutes 9 3-5 seconds; 1 mile and a 
furlong, Vow Populi, in 1 minute 50 seconds. 
The entries in the English Derby included A. 
Belmont’s Norman III, a 6-to-1 favorite, and 
W. K. Vanderbilt’s Seasick II. Neither of the 
American entries, however, figured, the event 
going to the Italian filly Signorinetta, whose 
time was 2 minutes 39 4-5 seconds. The record 
for this race is 2 minutes 36 4-5 seconds, made 
by Spearmint in 1906.. Mr. Vanderbilt’s Seasick 
II ran a dead heat for the French Derby, and 
Northeast, another Vanderbilt horse, won the 
Grand Prix de Paris. 

The principal racing events in the United 
States, winners and time were: Kentucky Derby, 
Stone Street, 2:15 1-5; Metropolitan Handicap, 
Jack Atkin, 1:38 3-5; Suburban Handicap, Bal- 
lot, 2:03 (record); Futurity, Maskette, 1:11 1-5 
(equaling record); Brooklyn Handicap, Celt, 
2:04 1-5. 
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The trotting and pacing season contributed 
several new records, the best performance being: 
Stallion, Allen Winter, 2:0614; two-year-old 
filly, Czarevna, 2:1244;_ three-year-old filly, 
Leading Lady, 2:07; green stallion, Fleming 
Boy, 2:0714; gelding, Highball, 2:03%; three- 
heat race, Hamburg Belle, 2:05% (average) ; 
three heats and third heat over a two-lap oval, 
Locust Jack, 2:10%, 2:1014, 2:09. In pacing, 
the stallion Minor Heir made a record of 1:5914, 
and the mare Citation equaled the record of 
2:01%, made by Ecstatic. 


RACQUETS AND COURT TENNIS. The 
American court tennis championship tourna- 
ment was held under the auspices of the New 
York Racquet and Tennis Club, April 8-12. In 
the preliminary rounds E. H. Miles, England, 
defeated C. E. Sands, United States, 6—2, 6—1, 
6—3; Payne Whitney defeated T. A. Havemeyer, 
5—6, 6—4, 6—0, 6—0. In the finals Miles de- 
feated Whitney, 6—4, 6—0, 6—1. The chal- 
lenge round between Jay Gould, the champion, 
and Miles resulted in an easy victory for Gould, 
the score being 6—2, 6—4, 6—1, 6—2. In the 
preliminaries for the gold racquet championship 
(Tailer emblem), held at Tuxedo, P. Lorillard, 
Jr., defeated Kingdon Gould, 6—4, 6—4, 6—2, 
and in the finals Jay Gould defeated Lorillard, 
6—0, 6—1, 6—0, thereby becoming permanent 
owner of the trophy. The world’s amateur cham- 
pionship was decided in London, May 9-16. In 
this tournament the finals were won by E. H. 
Miles, who defeated V. H. Pennell, 4—6, 6—5. 
6—1, 6—3. Jay Gould, in the challenge round, 
retained the title by defeating Miles, 6—0, 6—2, 
1—6, 6—l. The gold racquet championship 
tournament (Mackay emblem), held at Tuxedo, 
resulted in a victory for J. G. Douglas, New 
York, who defeated F. F. Rolland, champion of 
Canada, 15—8, 16—6, 18—16. In the national 
amateur racquet championship, Boston, Feb. 
17-22, Q. A. Shaw defeated P. D. Haughton in 
the finals, 9—15, 15—7, 15—3, 11—15, 15—5. 
The championship in doubles was won by Scott 
and Boylston of Boston. In the annual New 
York-Philadelphia inter-city competition, the 
New York representatives were successful. The 
world’s professional champion, Cecil Fairs, Eng- 
land, was challenged to defend his title by Jay 
Gould, the contest to take place in 1909. 
RADIOACTIVITY See CHEmistry. 

RADIOCHEMISTRY. See CHEMISTRY. 

RADIOTHERAPY. See PHOTOTHERAPY. 

RADIUM, Errects or oN PLANT LiFe. See 
BOoTany. 

RADIUM SALTS, See Cnemistey, INDUs- 
TRIAL. 

RAE, CHARLES WHITESIDE. An American 
naval officer, died in Washington on May 13, 
1908. He was born in Hartford, Conn., on 
June 30, 1847, graduated at the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute in 1866 and at the Naval 
Academy in 1868, as third assistant engineer. 
He became second assistant engineer in 1869, 
assistant engineer in 1874. past assistant en- 
gineer in 1875, chief engineer in 1893. Under 
ve Personnel law he received the rank of com- 
mander in 1899 and that of captain in 1903. He 
was a member of the Nicaragua and Tehuantepec 
surveying expeditions in 1870-71. During the 
Spanish War he served on the Jowa and was ad- 
vanced three numbers in grade “for eminent and 
conspicuous conduct” at Santiago. In 1903 he 
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became engineer-in-chief of the navy and chief 
of the Bureau of Steam Engineers, with the rank 
of rear admiral.. 


RAILWAYS. Two causes combined to make 
the year 1908 a trying one for the railways of 
the United States. First, it was an after-panic 
year, and second, it marked the putting into 
effect of a vast amount of more or less hostile 
and restrictive legislation enacted by Federal and 
State legislatures in 1907. Not since the panic 
of 1893 did the railways suffer so acutely from 
the standpoint of decreased traffic. Gross earn- 
ings did not begin to fall off sharply after the 

anic of October, 1907, until the last of Decem- 

r of that year. In January, 1908, earnings 
dropped abruptly, reflecting the cumulative ef- 
fects of the financial disturbances. The de- 
crease in January was 12.5 per cent and in May 
the decline had reached its maximum, with a 
decrease of more than 22 per cent. The recov- 
ery began in September, when crops began to 
move, and by the end of November trafic was 
within 3 per cent of that in 1907. The number 
of idle freight cars is also a good index of the 
contraction of business. In November, 1907, 
there was a shortage of 44,000 cars, which 
changed by January, 1908, to a surplus of 340,- 
000 cars. In May this surplus had increased to 
410,000 cars. In other words, one-fourth of the 
freight cars of the country were standing idle, 
with no freight to be moved in them. 

RECEIVERSHIPS. The mileage of railways 
which went into the hands of receivers during 
1908 as a result of the business and financial 
depression following the panic was larger than 
in any year since 1893, which was the last 
severe panic year. A total of 24 roads operating 
§,009 miles of track and having total outstanding 
capital liabilities of $596,359,000 were turned 
over to receivers. The two most important roads 
included in the list were the Seaboard Air Line, 
with 2.611 miles, and the International & Great 
Northern, with 1,106 miles. The so-called Gould 
roads were particularly hard pressed. Besides 
the Internatiomal & Great Northern, the West- 
ern Maryland, Wabash-Pittsburg Terminal, 
West Side (Pittsburg) Belt, and the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie all became involved. These five 
roads represent more than one-fourth of the total 
mileage placed in receivers’ hands during the 
year. The Erie was saved from a similar fate 
only by the intervention of E. H. Harriman, 
who advanced the money to meet its interest 
charges. In 1907 only seven roads went into 
receivers’ hands, and their combined mileage 
was only 317 with a total capitalization of $13,- 
585.000. 

Many railway systems were saved from bank- 
ruptey only by the practice of strict economy in 
operation and maintenance. By discontinuin 
all betterment work under way or contemplate 
and by cutting down the train service to a mini- 
mum, expenses were for the most part kept well 
within income. Some roads even showed ae 
gains in net earnings for part of the year, due 
to this policy. Costs of labor and supplies, how- 
ever, continued at top levels during the period 
of depression, and this led to a more or less 
general agitation on the part of the railways for 
an increase in freight rates commensurate with 
the increased cost of conducting transportation. 
No important increases were put into effect, but 
at the end of the year an effort was still being 
made to bring this change about. Some of. the 
more prosperous roads, which have long been 
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on a liberal dividend-paying basis, reduced their 
rate aS a measure of economy. Pennsylvania, 
New York Central, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, Boston & Maine, Norfolk & Western, and 
Louisville & Nashville all reduced the rate 1 or 
2 per cent. 

RAILWAY FINANCING. In the spring of 1908, 
the money market began to assume a favorable 
investment tone for the first time in more than 
a year. The Pennsylvania Railroad put out an 
issue of $40,000,000 of 4 per cent consolidated 
mortgage bonds, which were heavily oversub- 
scribed. In June the Union Pacific issued $50,- 
000,000 of 4 per cent bonds and these were fol- 
lowed by other large issues by companies which 
still retained good credit. Other roads which 
were in need of funds resorted to smaller issues 
of short-term notes bearing higher rates of in- 
terest. The new issues of railway securities of 
all kinds put out during 1908 aggregated close 
to $1,000,000,000. In 1907 a total of $1,800,000,- 
000 in new securities was authorized and in 1906 
$2,700,000,000. 

FEDERAL AND STATE LEGISLATION. During 
1907 the movement for government regulation of 
railroads became widespread and a large num- 
ber of restrictive laws were passed by national 
and State legislatures. Partly owing to the 
fact that cnly 13 State legislative bodies were in 
session and partly owing to some abatement in 
the popular outcry against the abuses charged 
up to the railroads, there was a marked de- 
crease in number and severity of new regulation 
laws passed during 1508. Few of those enacted 
had any great importance and by reason of un- 
favorable court decisions in some States, many 
extreme measures put into effect the previous 
year were declared wholly or partly inoperative 
or unconstitutional. In fact, the court decisions 
handed down in 1908 nullifying many of the 
newly created statutes of 1907 may be said to 
have been far more important than any new 
legislation passed during the same period. 

In order clearly to understand the effect of 
some of the recent court decisions relating to the 
activities of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which is the regulating body of the Federal 
government, it may be of interest briefly to sum- 
marize the history of the powers conferred on 
that body by Congress. The Interstate Com- 
merce Act was passed originally in 1887 and 
was amended in 1889. It was found inadequate 
to prevent unjust discrimination against ship- 
pers and in 1903 the Elkins law was enacted, im- 
posing fines of from $1,000 to $20,000 for viola- 
tions of the provision against rebating. Further 
abuses manifesting themselves, which could not 
be prevented under this law, a new and more 
stringent act, known as the Hepburn law, was 
passed on June 29, 1906. This gave to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission power to pre- 
scribe rates, with provision for review of its 
decisions by the courts; broadened the definition 
of common carriers to include all railroads, pipe 
lines, express and sleeping car companies; for- 
bade the issuance of free passes to any but em- 
ployees and their families and a small list of 
other persons; forbade railroad companies to 
transport any commodities other than lumber 
produced or owned by the carrier; required 
schedules of all tariffs to be filed with the Com- 
mission; imposed more severe penalties for re- 
bating; empowered the Commission to prescribe 
a uniform method of keeping accounts, and, 
finally, enlarged the Commission to seven mem- 
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bers. 
1906. 

During the session of Congress which ad- 
journed in June, 1908, six laws affecting rail- 
roads were enacted. A law limiting the working 
hours of railroad employees, which went into 
effect March 4, 1908, was the only important 
legislation of the session of 1907. The six laws 
of 1908 included a strict employers’ liability act, 
applicable to railroads engaged in interstate traf- 
fic, a law prohibiting use of ashpans on loco- 
motives which require that a man shall go under 
the engine to open them, a law prohibiting the 
transportation of explosives in passenger trains 
or boats, an amendment to the Interstate Com- 
merce act of 1907 revising the provision relating 
to issuance of free passes to enlarge the defini- 
tion of employees, a bill giving the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authority over the street 
railways in the District of Columbia and a 
clause in the civil appropriation bill providing 
for an appropriation of $50,000 for the expenses 
of the Block Signal and Train Control Board 
acting under the direction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to investigete and pass on 
all forms of railway safety appliances. Of these 
six bills, the employers’ liability law was by far 
the most important. Up to the close of 1908, it 
had not been finally passed on by a court of last 
resort, although there was doubt in some quar- 
ters of its constitutionality. 

STtaTE Rartk0oapD CoMMISSIONS. No new State 
railroad commissions were created in 1908. In 
1907 commissions were created in Alabama, Colo- 
rado, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and two in New York. These 
brought the total number of States having com- 
missions up to 40, an increase of 11 in three 
years. 

State Rarttway LEGISLATION. The laws af- 
fecting railroads which were passed by State 
governing bodies during 1908 were ‘of only 
minor importance, compared with the wave of 
hostile legislation which swept over the entire 
country a year previously. In 1907 39 State 
legislatures were in session and they enacted over 
300 new laws affecting railroads. Ten States 
alone passed 177 laws. The new legislation of 
that year covered every phase of railroad opera- 
tion and was not confined to any one section of 
the country, as was the Granger agitation of 
1870 to 1877, but spread from coast to coast. The 
most important laws passed were those limiting 
the working hours of railroad employees, modi- 
fying employer’s liability for accidents as af- 
fecting railroad employees, reciprocal demurrage 
laws which imposed a penalty on the railroads 
for not furnishing cars to shippers on demand, 
and laws reducing freight and passenger rates. 
Twenty States passed laws during 1907 reducing 
passenger rates, and in 11 States freight rates 
were also subject to general reductions. 

ACTIVITY OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
sion. During 1908 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission received 5,194 formal and informa] 
complaints relating to all branches of its super- 
vision over railroads. Prosecutions for violation 
of the provisions of the act to regulate com- 
merce, principally for rebating and similar prac- 
tices, were actively carried on. A total of 46 
indictments for rebating were returned during 
the year and 41 prosecutions were concluded, of 
which 31 resulted in convictions and _ fines. 
There were transmitted to the United States 
district attorneys in various districts 276 cases 


This act became a law on August 28, 
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involving 1,117 distinct violations of the safety 
appliance law. The number of violations report- 
ed to the Commission was only about half the 
number reported in 1907. The Commission 
established regulations covering the filing and 
publication of tariffs of express companies simi- 
lar to those required of railroads. It also pro- 
mulgated a uniform system of accounts for ex- 
press companies and electric railways coming 
under its jurisdiction. A uniform system of 
accounting, including an allowance for deprecia- 
tion, was promulgated for steam roads in 1907, 
in accordance with one of the provisions of the 
Hepburn law of 1906. As a result of a lo 
series of hearings, the Commission recommend 
the adoption of a new uniform bil] of lading by 
all carriers in the United States, and substan- 
tially all of the important roads have adopted 
this new form, which is a great improvement 
over the bills formerly used. 

Court Decisions. The decisions of courts of 
last resort handed down during 1908 in matters 
relating to railroad affairs were of great im- 
portance. <A few will be briefly referred to. 
The most important case involving rebates dur- 
ing 1907 was that carried on by the government 
against the Standard Oil Company. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana was charged on 
1,462 counts, each covering the shipment of a 
single car, of accepting from the Chicago & 
Alton a rate of 6 cents per 100 pounds on oil be 
tween Whiting, Ind., and East St. Louis, IIl, 
whereas the published tariff was 18 cents per 
100 pounds. Judge Landis, of the United States 
District Court at Chicago, before whom the case 
was tried, found the defendant guilty, on August 
3, 1907, and imposed the maximum fine of 
$20,000 for each count, or a total of $29- 
240,000, after taking into account the fact that 
while the fine was many times the total capital- 
ization of the immediate defendant, the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana, it was not more than 
the capitalization of the parent corporation, the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jerssey. The 
case was carried on appeal to the United States 
Court of Appeals, which handed down a decision 
in December, 1906, reversing the trial court on 
the following grounds: (1) That the fine was 
excessive and confiscatory, (2) that intent to 
violate the law was not proved, as it was not 
shown that the agents of the Standard knew the 
legal and published rate to be 18 cents; (3) that 
the separate offenses, if any, consisted in the 
number of settlements of freight bills made and 
not in the number of carloads shipped. The 
government gave notice of its intention to begin 
a new suit, having been denied the right to ap- 
pest to the United States Supreme Court and 

ring the original proceedings up for review. 

Another important event of 1907 was the in- 
vestigation of the Harriman lines by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Testimony was 
taken during January and February of that 
year, with the object of bringing to light the re 
lations existing between the Union Pacific Raik 
road and the various corporations controlled 2 
it through stock ownership. The investigation 
centred particularly about the part played by 
F.dward H. Harriman, the dominating influence 
in the affairs of Union Pacific, in the reorganizs- 
tion of Chicago & Alton. During the course of 
this inquiry, in which it was shown that Union 
Pacific owned 1814 per cent. of the stock of 
Baltimore & Ohio, 8 per cent. of New York Cen- 
tral, 18% per cent. of Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
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‘Fe, 30 per cent. of Illinois Central and smaller 
reentages of the stock of other roads, Mr. 
arriman was questioned as to his holdings 

of Chicago & Alton stock at the time of the re- 

organization of that road and the price at which 
his personal holdings and those of his business 
associates were transferred to the Union Pacific. 

On advice of counsel, Mr. Harriman refused to 

testify on this point. Proceedings were begun to 

compel him to testify on this and other similar 
transactions, and the case was carried to the 

United States Supreme Court. Late in De- 

cember, 1908, the court handed down a decision 

upholding Mr. Harriman in his refusal to an- 
swer the questions asked by the attorneys for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on_ this 
point. The court held that “the purposes of the 
act for which the Commission may exact evi- 
dence embrace only complaints for violation of 
the act and investigations by the Commission 
upon matters that might have been made the 
subject of a complaint. The main purpose of the 
act was to regulate the interstate business of 
carriers and the secondary purpose was to en- 
force the regulations enacted. The power to re- 
quire testimony is limited to the only cases 
where the sacrifice of privacy is necessary—those 
where the investigations concern a_ specific 
breach of the law.” This decision was thought 
effectively to check the power of the Commis- 
sion to begin general investigations of a similar 
character under the provisions of the Hepburn 


" Jaw of 1906. 


On Sept. 10, 1908, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit, sittin 
in Philadelphia, decided that the so-call 
“commodities” clause of the Hepburn law was 
unconstitutional. This clause of the act pro- 
hibited railroads from mining and selling coal 
produced along their lines. The roads imme- 
diately affected by the decision were the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, Lehigh Valley, 
Erie, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Dela- 
ware & Hudson, Pennsylvania and Philadelphia 
& Reading. This clause in the act was thought 
to be one of the most effective means for check- 
ing discrimination against independent shel dba 

Dreviouk to July .1, 1908, only one suit had 
been instituted to set aside orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission regarding adjust- 
ment of rates. Since that date 16 suits were 
begun. The questions presented in these suits 
were fundamental and aimed to test the con- 
stitutionality of the law itself. Up to the end 
of the year no decisions had been finally rendered 
in any of these actions. 

The law regulating the working hours of rail- 
way employees became effective March 4, 1908. 
_Fleven railroad companies began proceedings 
to restrain the Commission from enforcing the 
provisions of the law, but most carriers have 
accepted it. None of the proceedings had come 
to trial at the end of the year. Similar laws 
were passed in a number of States during 1906 
and 1907. The courts of Missouri. Wisconsin 
ahd Arkansas declared the laws of those States 
unconstitutional. 

Decisions affecting the rate reductions were 
numerous and far-reaching during the year. 
Test cases were begun by railroads in nearly all 
States in which lower rates were required by 
Jaws passed in 1907. The Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania declared that the 2-cent-a-mile pas- 
senger fare law was unconstitutional. An in- 
junction was issued bya Federal court in South 
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Dakota in January, 1908, restraining the State 
Railroad Commission from reducing passenger 
rates to 2% cents per mile. The United States 
Supreme Court, in March, 1908, declared the 
rate laws enacted by Minnesota and North Caro- 
lina in 1907 to be unconstitutional, on the ground 
that they were confiscatory and because of the 
enormous penalties attached for violations. The 
Missouri law prohibiting corporations from 
transferring suits on appeal from the State 
courts to the Federal courts was declared uncon- 
stitutional by the United States District Court. 
These decisions favorable to the railroads indi- 
cated to some extent the unreasonableness of 
much of the legislation enacted during the pre- 
vious year, which in the cases noted was com- 
pletely overthrown or held in abeyance pending 
final adjudication. 

CONSTRUCTION OF NEW RAILROAD MILEAGE. In 
view of the general condition of the railroad 
industry in 1908 it was not surprising that the 
mileage of new railroad lines built should show a 
marked decrease over the figures for 1907. In 
1907, according to figures compiled by the Rail- 
road Age Gazette, 5,212 miles of new main track 
were laid, while in 1908 only 3,214 miles were 
built, a decrease of 1,998 miles, or 38.3 per 
cent. In 1906, 5,623 miles were constructed. 
The mileage of steam railways reporting to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as of June 30, 
1908, was 226,121. The longest extensions com- 
pleted during 1908 were those of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, with 790 miles of new 
track in Montana, Idaho and Washington; the 
Southern Pacific, with 448 miles, and the Great 
Northern, with 274 miles. In the east, the Vir- 
yon Railway built 131 miles in Virginia and 
Vest Virginia. The Grand Trunk Pacifie laid 
621 miles in Canada, and the Canadian Pacific 
289 miles. 

ELECTRIFICATION. There were a number of im- 
portant developments during 1908 in the electri- 
fication of steam railroads. On July 1 the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford inaugurated com- 
plete electric service between Stamford and 
Grand Central Station, New York. No steam lo- 
comotives now enter this station with trains of 
either the New York Central or the New Haven. 
On Nov. 12 the Grand Trunk began electric op- 
eration of the Sarnia Tunnel under the St. Clair 
River. The system employed is substantially 
the same as that used on the New Haven, 
namely, 11,000-volt, single-phase alternating cur- 
rent collected from an overhead trolley wire. The 
Great Northern had built during the year the 
first of the three-phase alternating current loco- 
motives which will be used in hauling trains 
through the Cascade Tunnel in the Sierra Ne- 
vada mountains. The Illinois Central announced 
late in the year that it was committed to a plan 
of electrifying all of its suburban lines around 
Chicago. Details of the equipment had not been 
decided upon at the end of the year. In Decem- 
ber the Pennsylvania Railroad came to a definite 
decision to use direct current third-rail in its 
terminal electric zone in New York, including 
the river tunnels and the new station in New 
York City. See ELEctric RAILWways. 

CAB AND LocoMoTIVE BuILpING. The policy of 
the railroads of cutting down expenses to the 
lowest possible point during the year of busi- 
ness depression was sharply reflected in the dull- 
ness of the locomotive buiding industry. In 
1907 the railroads were offered more business 
than they could handle with their equipment of 
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cars and locomotives, and large orders were 

laced for new rolling stock to meet the extraor- 
ainary demands. As a consequence, the output 
of the car building works and locomotive works 
in the United States reached a new high mark 
during that year. Including the output of a 
number of smaller builders in Canada, a total of 
264,188 new freight cars and 5,457 passenger 
cars were purchased by the railroads of North 
America. Few orders for new equipment were 
laced after September, 1907, and not until late 
in 1908 did the manufacturing industry begin 
to show signs of recovery, following an improve- 
ment in traffic on the railroads. During 1908 
the output was only 76,555 freight cars and 
1,716 passenger cars, the smallest since 1904 and 
a decrease of 76 per cent. compared with the 
high record of the previous year. The accom- 
panying table, compiled by the Railroad Age 
Gazette, gives the output of cars built in each 
of the years in the period 1903-1908: 


Year Freight Passenger Total. 
1903 153,195 2,007 155,202 
1904 60,806 2,144 62,950 
1905 165,455 2,551 168,006 
1906 240,503 3,161 243,670 
1907 284,188 5.457 289,645 
1908 76,555 1,716 78,271 


Locomotive building showed the same propor- 
tion of decrease in 1907 over 1908. (See Loco- 
MOTIVES.) The production of the 11 locomotive 
works in the United States and Canada for the 
years 1903-1908 is shown below: 


1003... cn a ksaees 9.152. 1906. 260660605 6,952 
DOS se os Soteeeis ars B44) VDOT oe cas0's awe 7,362 
LN06 os oss ee os 5,491 1908............ 2,342 


Brock Si1enats. One branch of railway con- 
struction did not show, on the face of the yearly 
returns, any effects of the setback following the 
panic of 1907. This was the installation of 
block signal apparatus. At the end of 1908, 60,- 
709 miles of track were worked with the block 
system, as against 58,679 miles in 1907. More 
than 900 miles of track were protected with new 
automatic block signals installed. 


CASUALTIES TO PASSENGERS AND EMPLOYEES ON 
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RaILway ACCIDENTS. The accompanying ta- 
ble from Accident Bulletin No. 28, of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission shows the num- 
bers killed and injured on American railways 
for the years ending June 30. It will be seen 
that the number of passengers killed in train 
accidents in the year 1907-8 was much less than 
half as much as it was in the previous year, and 
was only a little over half the average for the 
preceding three years 1905-7. The total of pas- 
sengers and employees killed in train accidents 
equaled only 63 per cent. of the previous record, 
and the number of fatal coupling accidents, 239, 
was 20 rer cent. less than inthe year 1907. The 
report states that the large number of fatal 
accidents to employees, though greatly dimin- 
ished, however, by the compulsory use of automat- 
ic couplers and the establishment of adequate _reg- 
ulations, is largely due either to breakage or 
failure of parts, or to disregard of rules and 
carelessness on the part of the employees. With 
the statistics showing the number of employees 
and passengers killed and injured should be 
considered the accidents to “other persons,” 
which are not given in the bulletin, but are 
summed up in the annual statistical reports of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. These 
include casualties at railroad crossings, to tres- 
passers, to persons walking along the tracks, 
accidents to employees in shops remote from the 
railroad, and other accidents not occurring to 
passengers and to employees actually on duty. | 
In the year ending June 30, 1907, under the 
heading “other persons,” were recorded, 6.695 
killed and injuries to 10,331, as compared with 
6,330 and 10,241, respectively, in the previous 
year. The safety of passengers bravcline on 
British railways is so often alluded to that some 
comparative statistics of interest. During the 
year 1908, according to the records of the Board 
of Trade, not a single passenger was killed in a 
train accident on a British line, but in 1907 the 
number of casualties was eighteen and in 1906, 
fifty-eight. 


AMERICAN Raltways, YEAR ENDING JUNE 30. 


From Accident Bulletin No. 28 of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


|. 
Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured Killed | Injured | Killed |Injured 
Passengers: 
In train accidents.......... 165 7,430 410 9,070 | 182 6,778 350 6,498 
Other causes .............. 241 5,215 237 | 4,527 236 4,407 187 3,542 
TOtal: ciccsea Coote ck S% 406 12,645 647 13,597 | 418 | 11,185 537 10,040 
Employees: | 
In train accidents ........ 642 6,818 1,011 8.924 879 7,483 798 7,053 
In coupling accidents...... 239 3,121 302 89.48 811 8,508 243 B,110 
Overhead obstructions, etc. 110 1,353 134 1,591 | 132 1,497 92 1,185 
Falling from cars, etc...... 668 11,317 790 12,565 713 11,253 633 9,237 
Other causes ....cccccceees | 1,699 33,317 2,116 | 35,661 | 1,772 , 31,788 1,495 24,842 
TOU) wees wcineseorens <5 3,358 | 56,344 | 4,353 62,689 | 3,807 55,524 3,261 | 45,426 
Total passengers and em- | 
DIOVEES: 6 hdc Seek Seaieaes 8,764 68,989 5,000 76,286 | 4,225 66,709 3,798 55.466 


RAMEE, Lovise pe La. An English novel- 
ist author (under the pseudonym, “Ouida,” 
which represented her effort as a baby to pro- 


nounce her own name) of Under Two Flags, 
Strathmore, Puck, Moths, and other once im- 
mensely popular novels, died at Viarregio, Italy. 


RAMEE 


on January 25, 1908. She was born in Bury 
St. Edmunds, of English-French parentage, in 
either 1839 or 1840, and was brought up in 
Paris and London. There is good evidence 
that her correct name was Ramée, and that 
she affixed the “de la” to suit a whim of her 
own. She lived for a time with her grand- 
mother, in London, but soon after her suc- 
cess as a novelist she removed to Italy, where, 
in a handsome villa which she built at Lucca, 
she passed the remaining active years of her 
life, save for occasional and sometimes pro- 
longed visits in London. She began to write 
when she was very young, became a contributor 
to Colburn’s Magazine, and in 1863 published 
her first novel, Held in Bondage, which did not 
succeed, partly because, from its title, it was 
presumed to deal with the slavery question. But 
Strathmore (1865) quickly attracted attention, 
and her popularity was increased by Chandos 
(1866), Under Two Flags (1867) and Puck 
(1870). In 1904 the British Museum ecata- 
logue credited her with forty-one volumes. Her 
best known novels, in addition to those 
already mentioned, were Tricotrin (1869); A 
Dog of Flanders (1872); Pascarel (1873); Two 
Little Wooden Shoes (1874); Ariadne, the Story 
of a Dream (1877); Friendship (1878); Moths 
(1880); The Village Commune (1881); In 
Maremma _ (1882); Bimbi Stories for Chil- 
dren (1882); Wanda (1883); Othmar (1885) ; 
Guilderoy (1859); The Silver Christ (1894) ; 
Two Offenders (1894); Le Selve (1896); The 
Massarenes (1897); Toxin (1897); La Streza 
(1899) ; and Street Dust (1901). 

Enormous as were Quida’s profits on her 
novels—for they had netted her a good-sized 
fortune—her extravagance and hopelessly un- 
business-like methods reduced her, in the last 
few years of her life, to a poverty, which, 
though probably exaggerated in the newspapers, 
was at least sufficient to get her name on the 
list of English civil pensions (in July, 1907), 
for $750 a year. 


RANC, Arruur. A French politician and 
writer, died on August 10, 1908. He was born at 
Poitiers, on December 20, 1831, and studied 
jurisprudence at Paris. In 1853 he was charged 
with taking part in the attempt made on the 
life of Napoleon III in the Opéra Comique, but 
was acquitted. He was subsequently put in 
prison, however, for his relations with the Car- 
bonari. Upon his release he was again ac- 
cused of conspiracy and exiled to the penal 
colony of Lambessa, Africa. Upon his return 
to France, in 1859, he took up journalistic work 
in connection with the anti-clerical papers, the 
Opinion Nationale and the Nain Jaune, and 
was imprisoned for four months for his writ- 
ings. In 1870, after the fall of the empire, he 
was maire of the ninth arondissemen* of Paris. 
He also served for a time as director of public 
safety, and in 1871 was elected to the National 
Assembly, which office he soon resigned. He was 
one of the first members of the Commune and 
used his influence to try to prevent the burning 
of the Tuileries. In 1873 he was again elected 
to the National Assembly, but was condemned 
to death for his connection with the Commune. 
He succeeded, however, in effecting his escape 
to Belgium. In 1879 he returned to France; 
two years later was elected deputy for the Seine, 
and in 1891 was chosen Senator. ‘te remained 
in the Senate until 1900, when he tailed of elec- 
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tion because of his activity in behalf of Drey- 
fus. In 1903 he became Senator from Corsica 
through the courtesy of Prime Minister Combes, 
who had been chosen Senator by two constitu- 
encies. Aside from his journalistic work, M. 
Rane wrote Le bilan de Vannée 1868 (1869) ; 
in collaboration with Castagnary, Paschal and 
others; Le roman d’une conspiration (1869) ; 
Sous lempire (1872); De Bordeauw a Ver- 
sailles (1877). 


RANDALL, James Rypez. An ‘American 
journalist and poet, famous as the author of the 
words of the song, “Maryland, My Maryland,” 
died at Augusta, Ga., on January 14, 1908. He 
was born in Baltimore, Md., on January 1, 
1839, showed much literary precocity as a child, 
and at the age of ten years, entered Georgetown 
University. At that institution, six years later, 
his work in English won for him a medal which 
had remained unawarded for several years. His 
ill health forced him to leave college during his 
senior year. He was professor of English liter- 
ature and the classics at Poydras College, in 
Louisiana, when the Civil War began, and it 
was here that he wrote his famous poem, “Mary- 
land, My Maryland,” the inspiration being a 
vivid newspaper account of the attack on the 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania troops in Bal- 
timore on April 19, 1861. The poem was pub- 
lished at once in the New Orleans Delta, and 
a few days later Miss Hetty Cary sang it in 
Baltimore to the old melody, “Lauriger Hora- 
tius.” Mr. Randall enlisted in a Louisiana regi- 
ment, but was soon discharged because of his 
physical unfitness for service. He became a 
member of the staff of the Augusta (Ga.) Con- 
stituttonalist (afterward the Chronicle) in 
1865 and a year later was made its editor-in- 
chief In 1905-07 he was editor of the Morning 
Star. a Roman Catholic paper, of New Orleans, 
His poems have not been made into a book, but 
some of the better known of them are “The 
Lone Sentry.” “There’s Life in the Old Land 
Yet,” “The Battle Cry of the South,” and “The 
Cameo Bracelet.” 


RANDOLPH-MACON SYSTEM OF COL- 
LEGES AND ACADEMIES. A system of 
educational institutions. Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege was founded at Boyton, Va., in 1830 and in 
1860 removed to Ashland, Va. In 1890 its 
charter was amended to permit it to establish 
and maintain academies or other institutions 
of learning. Under this authority, academies 
for boys were opened in 1890 and 1892 and in 
1903 the Randolph-Macon Woman’s College was 
established in Lynchburg, Va., the citizens of 
that State having contributed $220,000 for that 
purpose. This amount, now increased to $530,- 
000, constitutes the present plant of the Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College. It is on the 
“accepted” ‘list of the Carnegie foundation and 
had in 1908 400 students. The Randolph-Ma- 
con Institute for Girls was added to the system 
in 1897. The system had in 1908 about 100 
officers and teachers and over 1,100 students. 
The Chancellor of the system is Dr. William 
Waugh Smith. 

RECEIVERSHIPS. See Raitways. 

RED CROSS, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL. 
The American Association of the Red Cross was 
formed in 1882 as a voluntary reserve emergency 
organization, to relieve distress in time of war 
or calamity. This was practically a private 
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society, under the leadership of Miss Clara Bar- 
ton, and continued as such until reorganized in 
1904 and reincorporated by an act of Congress 
January 5, 1905. It was then transformed into 
an organization of national scope on an equality 
- with European Red Cross Associations. The As- 
sociation has affiliations with the government 
which assures harmony and codperation between 
the two. The President of the United States 
is an honorary member and William H. Taft 
was, in 1908, its active president. The chairman 
and five members of the Central Committee are 
appointed by the President of the United States 
and represent the Federal departments of State, 
Treasury, Army, Navy and Justice. There is also 
a Board of Consultation, consisting of the Sur- 
geon-General of the Army, the Surgeon-General 
of the Navy, and the Surgeon-General of the 
Public Health and Marine Hospital Service. 
Other government officials and ex-officials are 
also officers of the Red Cross. In the United 
States there are more than thirty State branches 
and there are branches also in Porto Rico, Phil- 
ippines and Hawaii. Since its reincorporaton 
in 1905, the Red Cross has rendered assistance 
to sufferers from the Philippine typhoon, the Jap- 
anese famine, the Vesuvius eruption, the San 
Francisco earthquake and fire, the Chilean earth- 
quake, the Italian earthquake, the Gulf storm, 
the Chinese famine, the Russian famine, the Mis- 
sissippi cyclone and Southern floods, the Monon- 
gah mine disaster, Chelsea fire, Michigan forest 
fires and Canadian forest fires. The officers 
in 1908 were as follows: President, William 
H, Taft; treasurer, Beekman Winthrop; coun- 
selor, Henry M. Hoyt; secretary, Charles M. 
McGee; chairman of the Central Committee, Ma- 
jor-General George W. Davis, U.S. A., retired. 


REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA, 
(DutcH). A religious denomination in the United 
States composed originally of settlers from Hol- 
land, but largely intermixed with elements from 
many other sources. It was known, up to 1867, 
as the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church in 
North America. The first church organization 
was established in 1628. The number of commu- 
nicants in the church in 1908 was 117,139. There 
were 683 churches and 727 ministers. 
Sunday schools were enrolled 117,623 scholars. 
The church is active in foreign missions, sus- 
taining in 1908 108 missionaries. Of these, 
26 were in China, 32 in India, 29 in Japan, and 
21 in Arabia. During the year 1907-8 405 were 
added to the 47 mission churches, making the 
total number of communicants 5,837. The sum 
of $132,839 was contributed for domestic mis- 
sions. Eleven new churches were organized and 
6 new missions were begun. The Church Build- 
ing Fund received contributions amounting to 
$8,904. Other funds of the church are the Dis- 
abled Ministers’ Fund and the Widows’ Fund. 
The denomination supports three theological 
seminaries, the New Brunswick Seminary, of 
New Brunswick, N. J.; the Western, of Hol- 
land, at Holland, Michigan, and the Arcot The- 
ological Seminary. at Palmener, India. Two col- 
leges, Rutgers College, at New Brunswick, N. 
J., and Hope College, at Holland, Mich., are 
under the auspices of the church. The official 
organs are the Christian Intelligencer, published 
in New York City, and The Leader, published at 
Holland, Mich. There are besides many mis- 
sionary and departmental publications. The 
church has a Board of Education, whieh fur- 
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nishes aid to educational institutions and y 
men studying for the ministry. It has also a 
board of Publication. The 102nd session of the 
General Synod of the church was convened at 
Asbury Park, N. J., on June 3, 1908. The head- 
quarters of the denomination are at 25 East 
22nd Street, New York City. 


REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES, (GEEgMAN). A religious denomina- 
tion, founded by immigrants from the Palati- 
nate, and other districts of Germany. The first 
church was founded at Germantown, Pa., in 
1714. Previous to 1793 the church was under 
the supervision of the Church in Holland. At 
that date it became independent. Under the 
General Synod, established in 1863, there were 
in 1908, eight distinct synods and fifty-nine 
classes, corresponding to the Presbyteries in 
Presbyterian bodies. There were 289,328 com- 
municants, 1,753 congregations and 1,208 minis- 
ters and licentiates. In the Sunday schools 
were 221,784 scholars and 26,090 officers and 
teachers. During the year there were contri- 
buted $403,924 for benevolent purposes; $1.771,- 
595 for congregational purposes. Foreign mis- 
sions are carried on in Japan and China, and 
home missions are conducted through the Bobhe- 
mian, Hungarian, German-English, English and 
Harbor departments. For this work $240,000 
was contributed during the year. The Eastern 
Theological Seminary was founded in 1825 and 
is at present located at Lancaster, Pa., under 
the supervision of the Eastern Pittsburg and 
Potomac synods of the church. The Western 
Theological Seminary, founded in 1850, at Tif- 
fin, Ohio, has been removed to Dayton, Ohio, 
and is under the supervision of the Ohio Synod. 
It is now known as the Central Theological Sem- 
inary of the Reformed Church in the United 
States. The Mission House for training Ger- 
man ministers is in Sheboygan, Wis. Franklin 
and Marshall College and Academy, at Lancas- 
ter, Pa., is the leading collegiate institution 
under the auspices of the church. Other col- 
leges are: Heidelberg College, at Tiffin, Ohio, 
and Ursinus College, at Collegeville, Pa. Col- 
leges for women are maintained at Frederick, 
Ind., and Allentown, Pa. The Eastern Synod 
held its 162nd session October 14-19, 1908, at 
Lock Haven, Pa. Its next annual session will 
be held October 20, 1909, in the First Reformed 
Church, at Easton, Pa. 


REFORMED CHURCHES, ALLIANCE OF, 
THROUGHOUT THE WoRLD HOLDING THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN SYSTEM. An organization which in- 
cludes Presbyterian and Reformed churches 
throughout the world, formed in London, Eng- 
land, in 1875. The churches connected with 
the Alliance number more than 90 and are 
situated on all five continents. The total nun- 
ber of adherents of the churches throughout the 
world is about 25,000,000. In the United 
States the Alliance includes the followin 
churches: Presbyterian Church in the Unit 
States of America, 1,300.329; Presbrterian 
Church in the United States, 268.733; the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America, 153,- 
956; Reformed Church (Dutch) in America, 
117,139; the Christian, Reformed Church in 
North America, 25,175: Reformed (German) 
Church in the United States, 248.271; the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, Synod, 9,404; the 
Associate Reformed Synod of the South, 13.365: 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, Genera] Synod. 
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3,000; the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist and 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, 14,000; other churches, 1,000; total 
membership in the United States, 2,154,875. 
The president of the Alliance is Rev. J. Oswald 
Dykes, D.D., Principal of the Theological Sem- 
inary at Cambridge, England. The American 
secretary is W. H. Roberts, D.D., LL. D. The 
first Council of the Alliance was held in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, in 1877, and the ninth Coun- 
cil will meet in New York City in 1909. 

REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. An 
Episcopal Church of historic orders, organized 
in New ‘York December 2, 1873, by members of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church who were op- 
posed to the growth of sacramentarianism and 
sacerdotalism in that church, and who made 
the separation in order that they might con- 
tinue to worship after the old historic order of 
the English Reformation and in order to pro- 
vide a place for any others who might desire to 
have membership in a church, evangelical in its 
teaching, liturgical in its worship, episcopal in 
its government, and dignified and conservative 
in its methods. The church in 1908 included 
about 10,000 communicants, 74 churches, and 
82 ministers. There were eight bishops in the 
church, seven of whom presided over synods and 
missionary jurisdiction in the United States and 
Canada, and one in British Columbia. The 
church also has a large following in England. 
The 28th annual council of the New York and 
Philadelphia Synod was held in Christ Memoria] 
Church, Philadelphia, October 21 and 22, under 
the presidency of Bishop William T. Sabine, 
D.D., of New York. At the same date the an- 
nual Council of the Synod of Chicago was held 
at the Church of the Epiphany, Cleveland, Ohio, 
under the presidency of the Rt. Rev. Charles 
Edward Cheney, D.D., S.T.D., Bishop of that 
Synod. During the year several annual young 
people’s conferences were held. Rev. Professor 
Robert Livingston Rudolph, A.M., D.D., of New 
York, Professor of Systematic Theolo and 
Christian Ethics at the Reformed Episcopal 
Theological Seminary at Philadelphia; was elect- 
ed to be Bishop Coadjutor of the New York and 
Philadelphia Synod to assist Bishop William T. 
Sabine, in place of Assistant Bishop H. S. Hoff- 
man, D.D., of Philadelphia, who resigned his 
office on account of ill health. The 19th annual 
Council will be held at St. Paul’s Church, Phil- 
adelphia, the third Wednesday in May, 1909. 
The church conducts large missionary work, in- 
cluding between thirty and forty churches among 
the colored freedmen of the South. Foreign 
missions are carried on in India. The Theologi- 
eal Seminary of the Church is at Philadelphia. 
The official organs of the church are The Epis- 
copal Recorder, published in Philadelphia, and 
the Erangelical Episcopalian, published in Chi- 
Cago. 

REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS. Several 
religious bodies of Presbyterian doctrine, found- 
ed by members of the Covenanting or Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. They include 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church in the United 
States (Synod), with about 9.000 communicants, 
109 churches and 113 ministers: the Reformed 
Chureh in North America (General Synod) with 
about 3,500 communicants, 19 churches, and 19 
ministers; the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
(Covenanted) with 4 communicants, one church 
and one minister, and the Reformed Presby- 
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terian Church in the United States and Canada, 
with 436 communicants and one church. The 
General Synod has a theological seminary at 
Philadelphia, and the Covenanted body has a 
seminary at Allegheny City, Pa. The General 
Synod held its annual meeting at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on the fourth Wednesday of May, 1903, 
and the next session will be held at Philadelphia 
in the Fifth Reformed Presbyterian Church on 
the third Wednesday of May, 1909. 


REID, Sir Rosert GILvespre. A Newfound- 
land railway contractor, died on June 3, 1908. 
He was born at Coupar-Angus, Scotland, in 
1840, and in 1865 went to Australia, where he 
became engaged in gold mining and also did 
some contracting for public works. In 1871 
he went to Newfoundland. He first devoted 
himself to bridge contracting, his most notable 
achievements in this line being the International 
Bridge over the Niagara River, near Buffalo, 
the railway bridges on the old Montreal, Quebec 
& Ottawa Railroad, now belonging to the Cana- 
dian Pacific system, the Lachine bridge, across 
the St. Lawrence River, the bridge over the 
Colorado River at Austin, Tex., several railway 
bridges on the Southern Pacific Railroad, and 
the Delaware Water Gap Bridge in Pennsylvania. 
His first venture in railway building was in 
1890, when the government of Newfoundland 
gave him the contract to build the Hall’s Bay 
Railway. This was completed in 1893, and he 
then built the Western Railway, running from 
Hall’s Bay to Port-au-Basque, which, after its 
completion, he also operated. He, subsequently, 
through agreement with the government, assumed 
control of the entire Newfoundland railway sys- 
tem, which control, however, he was obliged to 
relinquish in 1901, because of the opposition 
the plan had aroused among the electorate, and 
his holdings were transferred to the Reid New- 
foundland Company, of which he was _ first 
president. Mr. Reid was knighted in 1907 in 
recognition of his services to Newfoundland. 


RELATIVITY THEORY. See Puysics. 


RESERVOIRS. See WATER SUPPLY; Dams; 
IBRIGATION. 


REUNION. An island in the Indian Ocean, 
400 miles east of Madagascar, a colony of France. 
Area, 764 square miles; population (1902), 
173.315 (13,492 British East Indians, 4,496 
Malagasy, 9457 Africans, 1378 Chinese). The 
chief towns, with their populations in 1902, 
are: St. Denis, the capital, 27,392; St. Pierre, 
28,885; St. Paul, 19,617; St. Louis, 12,541. 
The deaths exceed the births. The chief pro- 
ducts are sugar (40,000 tons in 1908-9), which 
makes up 60 per cent. of the exports, rum, 
tapioca, coffee, vanilla and spices. The imports 
and exports in 1907 were valued at 14,490,988 
and 13,976,891 francs, respectively, the trade 
with France being represented by 7,746,000 
francs of imports and 13,305,000 francs of ex- 
ports. A railway of 83 miles connects Pointe- 
des-Galets, the chief port, with St. Benoit and 
St. Pierre. The island is under a governor, as- 
sisted by a privy council and an elective General 
Council. It is represented in the French Par- 
liament by a Senator and two deputies. The 
budget for 1907 balanced at 6,522,000 francs. 
The debt in that year stood at 8,991,000 francs. 
The French subvention in 1908 amounted to 2,- 
388.480 francs, of which 2,025,000 francs was 
for the railway and harbor. 
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REUTERDAHL, Henry. An American ma- 
rine painter. He published in McClure’s Magazine 
at the time the Atlantic Squadron started on 
its cruise around the world, a criticism on the 
construction of the American battleships and 
navy organization, which attracted wide atten- 
tion and eventually led to detailed statements 
from the authorities of the Navy Department. 
He was born at Malmdé, Sweden, on August 12, 
1870, and was educated at Stockholm. He de- 
veloped talent as an artist and came to the 
United States in 1893 as artist correspondent 
for a Swedish paper. Since then he has been 
connected with various illustrated papers in 
Chicago and New York, and was naval artist 
and correspondent during the Spanish-American 
war. He has written extensively on naval] sub- 
jects. 

RHODE ISLAND. One of the North At- 
lantic States of the United States. Its area 
is 1,248 square miles. The population, accord- 
ing to Federal estimate made in 1908, was 510,- 
997. 

MINERAL Resougces. The mineral produc- 
tion of the State is very limited. There was 
produced in 1907 granite to the value of $674,- 
898, as against a value for the production in 
1906 of $623,400. There were produced 245,307 
gallons of mineral water to the value of $17,108, 
as against 220,770 gallons in 1906, valued at 
$16,161. Among other mineral] products pro- 
duced in small quantities are coal products, 
graphite and tale. According to figures of the 
United States Geological Survey, from whose re- 
ports the statistics given above are taken, the 
value of the total mineral production of the 
State in 1907 was $937,384, as compared with 
a value in 1906 of $1,715,609. 

AGRICULTURAL AND Stock Raisina. The 
acreage, production and value of the principal 
farm crops in 1908, according to figures of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, were 
as follows: Corn, 423,000 bushels, valued at 
$385,000 from 10,000 acres; oats, 62,000 bush- 
els, valued at $40,000 from 2,000 acres; pota- 
toes, 900,000 bushels, valued at $774,000 from 
6,000 acres; hay, 90,000 tons, valued at $1,552,- 
000 from 60,000 acres. The numbers of farm 
animals in the State on January 1, 1909, were 
as follows: Horses, 14,000; dairy cows, 26,000; 
other cattle, 10,000; sheep, 9,000; swine, 13,000. 

MANUFACTURES. A comparison of the census 
of 1905 with that of 1900, on the basis of es- 
tablishments classed as factories, shows an in- 
crease in capital from $176.901,600 to $215,901,- 
300, of wage-earners from 88,197 to 97,318, and 
of value of products from $165,550,382 to $202,- 
109,583. Of the wage-earners in 1905, 30,742 
were women and 5,230 were children under 16. 
Textile industries were credited with a value 
of products of $103,096,300 in 1905, or 32.8 
per cent. more than in 1900. The values of 
products of the various branches were: Worsted 
goods, $44,477,600; cotton goods, $30,625,800; 
dveing and finishing, $9.981,400; woolen goods, 
$8.163.167: cotton small wares, $3,944,600; 
hosiery and knit goods, $3.344,600; and silk and 
silk goods, $2,555.900. Every branch showed a 
considerable increase over 1900 values, the per- 
centages of increase for the first four noted 
being, respectively, 36, 25, 17.8, and 56.5. The 
values for other leading industries and (in 
parentheses) the percentages of increase over 
1900 were: Foundry and machine shop prod- 


ucts, $16,338,500 (23); jewelry, $14,431,700 
(9); electrical] apparatus and supplies, $5,435,- 
400 (6); silversmithing and silverware, $5,323. 
000 (25); gold and silver refining, $4,260,700 
(22). Rhode Island ranked first in the manu- 
facture of jewelry in both 1900 and 1905. Until 
1901 Rhode Island ranked second in the number 
of active cotton spindles; in that year it was 
surpassed by South Carolina, and in 1906 it was 
similarly surpassed by North Carolina, giving it 
fourth rank in this industry. The number of 
spindles in 1908 was 2,388,105. The following 
values were credited to leading centres: Provi- 
dence, $91,980,900; Pawtucket, $25,846,800; 
ae $19,260,500, and Warwick, $7,051,- 

EpucaTIon. By a law of 1903, amended in 
1904, the district system was replaced by the 
town system of school administration. It was 
also provided that two or more towns could 
unite to employ a superintendent. The State 
aids supervision by paying $750 to a town, city 
or union that pays its superintendent $1,500 
or more. Such supervision applies to schools 
having 90 per cent. of pupils enrolled. Since 
1898 the State has had an exclusive State sys- 
tem of certifying or licensing teachers. In 1908 
a law was enacted requiring superintendents to 
hold certificates of qualification, granted by the 
State Department of Education. Towns are 
required to raise for schools by taxation an 
amount equal to that given by the State. To 
encourage consolidation and grading of rural 
schools, special State aid is granted. In 1906 
there remained fewer than 200 ungraded schools. 
As a result of the law granting State aid to 
towns maintaining approved high schools, or 
paying the high sahiook: tuition of their pupils 
at some approved high school, about 97 per 
cent. of the children of the State have the op- 
portunity of free high school education. There 
has also been much recent progress in the es- 
tablishment of evening schools, these being easily 
accessible in 1906 to about 80 per cent. of the 
population. In 1907 Rhode Island provided 
for the pensioning of teachers who have taught 
thirty-five years, the amount of the pension 
to be one-half of the annual salary of the last 
five years, but cannot exceed $500. On July 
1, 1908, twenty-one teachers retired, and on 
September 30 drew their first quarterly pensions, 
amounting to $1,792.20. As far as is known, 
this is the first time in America that a State 
has paid a teacher’s pension under a well or- 
dered system. The State has long pursued a 
liberal policy in the education of defective 
classes. In 1907 it established a new school 


for the feeble-minded. In addition to school © 


education supplied in other States for the blind, 
it provides instruction for the adult blind at 
their homes. 

CHARITIES AND COBRECTIONS. The Rhode 
Island State institutions are located at Howard 
in the town of Cranston. The State Hospital 
for the Insane is the largest of this group. The 
Jaily average in 1908 was 551 men, 473 women; 
total, 1,024. The cost for maintaining this 
Institution for 1908 was $134,528.75. This 
amount does not include construction. The 
Sockanosset School for Boys had a daily aver- 
age of 386 in 1908, and cost for maintenance 
was $68,249.84. The Oaklawn School for Girls 
had a daily average of 42 in 1908, and cost for 
maintenance was $6,459.71. The State Prison 
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had an average of 125 men, 1 woman; total 126. 
Providence County Jail, located in the wing of 
the Prison Building, had an average of 380 
men, 23 women; total 403. The cost of main- 
tenance of Prison and Jail together was $79,- 
929.22. The Workhouse and House of Correc- 
tion had a daily average of 202 men, 58 women; 
total 260. The State Almshouse had an aver- 
age of 237 men, 39 boys; 213 women, 26 girls, 
making a total of 515. The cost for maintain- 
ing the Workhouse and Almshouse together was 
$82,218.91. Daily average in all the institutions 
for 1908 was 2,756; total cost, $371,386.43. 

Each of the above named institutions are in- 
dependent, with separate heads, all are under the 
control of the Board of State Charities and Cor- 
rections. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The legislative 
session of 1908 was the longest in the history 
of the State. It lasted seventy-seven days, the 
Assembly adjourning on May 26. Among the 
important measures passed were those restrict- 
ing banks and trust companies, regulating motor 
vehicles and limiting the number of retail 
liquor licenses in cities and towns to one for 
each 500 inhabitants. On January 21, the Leg- 
islature elected G. P. Wetmore United States 
Senator. Mr. Wetmore’s former term expired 
in 1906, and for a year the State had but one 
Senator. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELEcTIONS. The Republi- 
can State Convention to select delegates to the 
National Convention met on March 26. The 
platform indorsed the Roosevelt administration, 
the Panama Canal and protection. The con- 
vention declined, by a large vote, to instruct 
the delegates for any candidate. The Democratic 
State Convention to choose national delegates 
refused to indorse a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. The Democratic State Convention, for 
the nomination of a State ticket and Congress- 
man, met on October 6. A platform indorsing 
the national platform and Bryan and Kern 
was adopted. Olney Arnold, of Providence, was 
nominated for Governor, Governor James H. 
Higgins having refused a renomination. The 
Republican State Convention on October 14 
nominated State and Congress candidates. Aram 
J. Pothier was nominated for Governor. In the 
election of November 3 the Republicans carried 
the State by about 19,000 plurality, electing 
the entire State ticket. The detailed vote for 
national and State tickets, was as follows: 
Taft, 43,942; Bryan, 24,706; Debs, 1365; Chafin, 
1.016; Hisgen, 1,105; Gilhaus, 183. Pothier, 
38,676; Arnold, 31,406. | 

STATE OFFICERS. Governor, Aram J. Pothier, 
Rep.; Lieutenant-Governor, Arthur W. Dennis, 
Rep.; Secretary of State, Charles P. Bennett; 
Attorney-General, William B. Greenough; Treas- 
urer, Walter A. Read; Adjutant-General, Fred- 
erick M. Sacket; Auditor, Charles C. Gray; 
Commissioner of Public Schools, Walter E. 
Ranger; Commissioner of Insurance, Charles C. 
Gray—all Republicans. ; 

Jupiciazy. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
vacancy in office; Associate Justices, Clark H. 

_ Johnson, C. Frank Parkhurst, John T. Blodgett, 
Edward C. Dubois. Clerk of the Court, B. S. 
Blaisdell—all Republicans. 

The State Legislature of 1908 was composed 
of thirty-one Republicans and six Democrats In 
the Senate, sixty-four Republicans and six Dem- 
ocrats in the House. The State representation 
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in Congress will be found in the article UNITED 
STATES under the section Congress. 


RHODESIA. A British possession in South 
Africa, administered by the British South Africa 
Company. It is divided by the Zambesi River 
into northern and southern Rhodesia. 

NORTHEEN RHODESIA is divided into north- 
eastern Rhodesia and northwestern Rhodesia. 
The former has an area of 106,000 square miles 
and 346,000 inhabitants. The seat of the 
administrator—in 1908, L. A. Wallace—is Fort 
Jameson. Northwestern Rhodesia, or Barotse- 
land, has an area of 182,000 square miles and 
500,000 inhabitants. The seat of the adminis- 
trator—in 1908, R. Codrington—is Livingston, 
on the Zambesi. There is an abundance of 
timber, indigenous rubber, cattle, agricultural 
produce, and minerals, particularly zine and 
copper. The imports of northwestern Rhodesia 
in 1906 amounted to £187,565, and the exports, 
£105,610 (zine ore, £80,773). The natives are 
under the immediate rule of their chiefs. 

SOUTHERN RHODESIA has an area of 143,830 
square miles and a population of 677,700 (662,- 
800 native, 14,007 whites, and the rest colonial 
natives and Asiatics) at the end of 1907. Salis- 
bury is the capital of the colony and chief town 
ot the province of Mashonaland. Bulawayo is 
the chief town of the province of Matabeleland. 
Owing to its altitude the country is fitted for 
European settlement. European cereals, vege- 
tables and fruit trees thrive on the highlands; 
tobacco, rubber and cotton in the Jowlands. The 
output of minerals for the year ended March 31, 
1908, was as follows: Gold, 624,813 ounces, valued 
at £2,336,103; silver, 165,479 ounces, valued at 
£18,560; lead, 782 short tons, £12,250; copper, 
71 short tons, £5,356; chrome iron, 9,938 tons, 
£28,289; tungsten ores, 51 tons, £5,559; coal, 
721,730 tons, £54,897; antimony, 14 _ tons, 
£275. Southern Rhodesia is included in the 
South African Customs Union (see British South 
Africa). In 1906 the imports amounted to £1,- 
340,687 ; the exports, £2,110,602, nearly all min- 
erals. There are 1,937 miles of railway, forming 
a part of the planned Cape to Cairo railway, 
and 4,300 miles of telegraph line. The revenue 
in 1907 was £544,937; the expenditures, £501,- 
473. The administrator in 1908 was Sir W. H. 
Milton. 

Toward the end of June the Council passed an 
Asiatic Registration bill aiming at British In- 
dians and nearly identical with the Transvaal 
(q. v.) act. Much the same difficulty had 
arisen as in the Transvaal and the passage of 
the act was followed by similar consequences. 
The Indians protested and asked the protection 
of the British government. \ 


RICE. The culture of this crop was carried 
on in 1908 in nine States. The area devoted 
to the crop was 655,000 acres and the total 
production was 21,889,620 bushels of rough rice. 
The average yield per acre was 33.4 bushels, the 
average price per bushel on December 1, 81.2 
cents, and the total value of the crop on this 
basis $17,771,281. In total yield and_ total 
value of crop 1908 ranked first, the yield being 
by more than 3,000,000 bushels greater than 
the year before and the total value by more 
than $1,500,000 greater than in 1907. Louis- 
iana produced in 1908 11,500,000 bushels. and 
Texas 9,142,500 bushels, making 20,692,500 
bushels for these two States. This was about 
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95 per cent. of our total production. South 
Carolina had a crop of 480,000 bushels and Ar- 
kansas of 467,400 bushels. The world’s rice 
crop in 1906 amounted to _ 106,943,900,000 
pounds, of which Asia furnished practically 
105,000.000,000 pounds., British India grows 
annually from 6 to 70 billion pounds, China 
from 50 to 60 billion pounds, Japan about 15 
billion pounds, and Korea about 3 billion 
pounds. The Italian crop for 1908 was esti- 
mated at 25,000,000 bushels, which was a little 
under the average. The Texas-Louisiana Rice 
Farmers’ Association was organized for market- 
ing the product and controlling the price. It 
was decided to hold Japan rice until February 
4, 1909, at $3.25 a barrel. 


RICHARD, Francois Mariz, BENJAMIN, 
CARDINAL. A French cardinal, and archbishop of 
Paris, died in that city on Jan. 28, 1908. He 
was born in Nantes, on Mar. 1, 1819, of the 
noble Vendéen family, the Richards de Lavergne, 
and passed his youth in the chateau of La- 
vergne, near Nantes. He was educated at the 
Seminary of Saint Sulpice, was ordained in 
1844, was vicar-general of Nantes in 1850-70, 
‘was consecrated bishop of Belley in 1872, be- 
came coadjutor bishop of Paris in 1875, and 
archbishop of Paris in 1886. In May, 1889, he 
received his cardinal’s hat from Pope Leo XIII. 
He opposed military service by seminarists, and 
the church separation movement, but he was 
one of the prelates who favored the establish- 
ment of a form of public worship associations 
which should represent a combination of the 
canonical system anu the legal requirements. 
The purity and benignancy of his character, and 
his activity in parish work, greatly endeared 
him to the religious people of Paris, and when 
he was required, under the terms of the Church 
and State Separation law, to leave the archi- 
episcopal palace, in Dec., 1906, a crowd of sev- 
eral thousand persons gathered in front of that 
edifice, knelt in the street and chanted hymns, 
and altogether made a remarkable demonstra- 
tion of their love for the aged prelate, and their 
veneration for his office. Theologically, Cardinal 
Richard was rigidly orthodox. He set his face 
sternly against the Modernist movement and 
its adherents, such as the Abbé Loisy, whom 
he forced to resign his professorship in the 
Sorbonne. His few publications, such as his 
Meditations and his Lives of the Saints of 
Nantes, are interesting chiefly for their finished 
and graceful style, and as reflections of their 
author’s asceticism. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, Nicotas ANDREJE- 
VITCH. A Russian composer, an important 
member of the post-Wagnerian school, died on 
June 20, 1908. He was born at Tikhvin, Nov- 
gorod, on March 18. 1844. In 1856 he settled 
in St. Petersburg, where his first opera, Psko- 
witjauka, was produced in 1873. The most im- 
portant of many subsequent operas are: A May 
Night (1880); Snow White (1880); Aflada 
(1892); Christmas Eve (1894); and Attes 
(1905). His instrumental works include three 
symphonies, a symphonic poem, Sadko, a piano 
concerto, and numerous smaller pieces for or- 
chestra and for piano. He also wrote an excel- 
lent theoretical treatise on harmony. His 
operas are little known outside of Russia, but 
his instrumental compositions are universally 


popular. 
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RINDFLEISCH, Gerorc Epuarp von. A 
German pathologist, died on December 5, 1908. 
He was born in Kéthen, on December 15, 1536, 
and was educated at Heidelberg and Wirzburg. 
In 1856 he became assistant to Virchow in 
Berlin, and in 1861, Heidenhain’s assistant in 
histology, at Breslau. In 1874 he succeeded 
Virchow as professor of pathology at Wiirz- 
burg, where a fine institution was built under 
his direction. Rindfleisch made a special study 
of the causes and treatment of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. He published Lehrbuch der patholo- 
gischen Gewebelehre (1866-69 and Elemente 
der Pathologie (1883). In 1895 at the Medi- 
cal Research Congress at Liibeck, he presented 
a paper on the “principles of life.” 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVE- 
MENTS. The proposal to construct a deep 
waterway parallel to the Atlantic Coast, by 
connecting the sounds, bays and rivers along the 
shore with canals, and thus enable vessels to 
take an inside route from Boston to Florida, re- 
ceived some attention during the year 1908. In 
such a scheme the Cape Cod Canal, which was 
under active construction, and estimated to 
cost about $10,000,000, and the Chesapeake & 
Delaware Bay Canal, would be important links. 
The route from Boston would be by way of the 
Cape Cod Canal, Long Island Sound, East River, 
New York Bay, Arthur Kills, Raritan River, 
across forty-four miles of New Jersey by canal 
to the Delaware River, the Delaware and Ches- 
apeake Bay Canal, Chesapeake Bay to Norfolk, 
Va., and thence south by means of canals or the 
deepening of existing inlets and rivers. The 
improvements of the seventy miles of the St. 
Lawrence River below Montreal, nearing comple- 
tion, at the end of 1908, included deepening the 
channel to 30 feet and widening it to 450 feet 
on tangents, and 500 to 750 feet on curves. Fifty- 
six miles were finished so that with the help 
of the tide for a short stretch, a depth of 30 
feet was obtained from Montreal to Quebec. The 
remaining work was to consist in securing 4 
greater width in Lake St. Peter and the tidal 
parts of the river, as well as the full depth 
of 30 feet at low tide. Up to the end of the 
year 48,037,670 cubic yards had been removed, 
17,500,000 cubic yards still remaining to be 
dredged. 

The improvement of the Detroit River to 
provide for the increase in traffic and size of 
vessels on the Great Lakes was only part of a 
larger project in which the United States gov- 
ernment had been engaged for several years, 
looking toward the betterment of the harbors 
along the shores, and the channels connecting 
these bodies of water. Operations on the Am- 
herstburg channel are still in progress, though 
part of that work had reached completion during 
the year. In 1892 a minimum width of 1,60 
feet Lake Erie datum, was proposed, too, for 
feet. Lake Erie datum, was proposed, too, for 
this channel, but ten years later the depth was 
increased to 21 feet referred to the 571 feet 
Lake Erie datum. In 1907, however, it was 
decided to construct a more direct route, which 
should be known as the Livingston channel, to 
have a depth of 22 feet, referred to the 571 feet 
datum, and a width of 300 feet at the upper 
end, and 800 feet from Bar Point to deep water 
in Lake Erie. When completed in 1911, this 
is to be used for vessels bound down the lakes, 
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while the Amherstburg channel is to be used for 
those bound up. 

The prevention of floods at Kansas City, Mo., 
was provided for by the Kaw Valley Drainage 
Board, which proposed to remove obstructions 
in the channel, retard the flood outflow, and 
build dikes along the banks, besides providing 
a channel 734 feet wide. The cost of the im- 
Pprovment was estimated at $375,000. (See 
DREDGING. ) 


ROADS. See PAVEMENTS AND ROADS. 


BOCHE, JAMES JEFFREY. An American jour- 
Malist and poet, died on April 3, 1908. He was 
born in Montmellick, Ireland, on May 31, 1847, 
and was educated at St. Dunstan’s College, on 
Prince Edward Island. In 1866 he came to 
Boston, and after a brief business career, joined 
the editorial staff of the Boston Pilot, of which 
he was editor-in-chief in 1590-1905. He was 
United States Consul at Genoa in 1904-07, when 
(April 29) he became consul at Berne, Switzer- 
land. His publications include: Songs and Satires 
(1886); Life of John Boyle O'Reilly (1891) ; 
The Story of the Filibusters (1891); Ballads 
of Blue Water (1895); Her Majesty the King 
(1898); The V-A-S-E and Other Bric-d-Brac 
(1900); and Byways of War (1904). 


ROCKWELL, CHARLES HENRy. An Ameri- 
can naval officer, died on July 1, 1908. He was 
born at Chatham, Mass., on April 29, 1840, and 
entered the navy as an acting volunteer master 
in 1862. He served throughout the Civil War 
in the East Gulf Squadron, and at its close was 
an acting volunteer lieutenant-commander. He 
also saw service on shore as aide to General 
Newton in the expedition against St. Mark’s in 
1865, and received the thanks of that officer 
for his services at the battles of Newport and 
Natural Bridge. In 1866 he was commissioned 
acting master in the navy and advanced through 
the regular grades until his retirement with the 
rank of rear admiral in 1902. 


ROEHRIG, FREDERICK LOUIS OTTOo. 
American philologist and educator, died on July 
14, 1908. He was born at Halle, Prussia, on 
June 19, 1819, and studied at the universities 
of Halle, Leipzig and Paris. He came to the 
United States in 1853, and was appointed assis- 
tant librarian of the Astor Library, New York. 
He was professor of Sanskrit and modern Orien- 
tal languages at Cornell University, 1869-85; 
became instructor in Sanskrit at the University 
of Southern California in 1886, and in 1895 was 
appointed lecturer on Semitic and Oriental 
philology at Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. The most 
important events in the history of the Roman 
Catholic Church in 1908 were the Centenary 
Celebration of the founding of the three great 
dioceses (now arch-dioceses) of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston; the celebration of 
the Pope’s Jubilee, the fiftieth anniversary of 
his ordination; and the Eucharistic Congress 
which met in London in October. Another event 
of importance was the great missionary Con- 
gress held in Chicago. Several of these events 
will be found discussed below. 

The total membership of the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1908 was estimated at 160,165.000. 
Of these there were in France 35.387,000; in 
Austria-Hungary 31,100,000; in Italy. 39.850.- 
000; in Germany, 17,100,000; in Spain, 16,850,- 
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000; in Russia, 9,600,000, and in the United 
Kingdom, 6,500,000. 

UnItTED States. The total number of Catho- 
lics in the United States was estimated at 13,- 
877,426. The clergy numbered 15,655, of whom 
4069 were religious and 11,496 were secular. 
The hierarchy of the church is composed of 
one cardinal, 13 archbishops, and 90 bishops. 
The cardinal presides over the arch-diocese of 
Baltimore. The other arch-dioceses are Bos- 
ton, Uhicago, Cincinnati, Dubuque, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, New York, Oregon City, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, and 
Santa Fe. The number of churches in 1908 was 
12,513, of which 8408 were churches with resi- 
dent priests and 4105 missions with churches. 
There were 84 seminaries, with 5609 students. 
Colleges for boys numbered 200 and the acade- 
mies for girls 697. The number of parish 
schools was 4443, with 1,136,906 children in 
attendance. Under the auspices of the church 
are 272 orphan asylums, with a membership of 
42,597. There are 1054 charitable institutions, 
in which were 1,310,300 persons in 1908. 

Beginning April 25th and lasting one week 
was a great celebration in New York City on 
the occasion of the 100th anniversary of the 
ordination of the first Roman Catholic bishop 
of New York. Eminent prelates and dignitaries 
of the church were present from all parts of 
the world. Among these was Cardinal Logue, 
Primate of all Ireland. The celebration included 
impressive ceremonies in St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
and other churches of the city and a great street 
parade on May 2, of 40,000 men and boys, in- 
cluding all the representative semi-military or- 
ganizations and societies of the church. On 
July 7, Pope Pius issued a decree removing the 
United States from the jurisdiction of the prop- 
aganda. By the operation of this decree the 
United States is no longer regarded as one of 
the missionary countries of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and will be ruled ecclesiastically, ac- 
cording to the ordinary canon law. In No- 
vember a great missionary congress was held in 
Chicago. On the occasion of the celebration 
of the Pope’s Jubilee, Archbishop Farley of 
New York presented the Pope with $60,000 as 
an Offering from the Catholics of his arch-dio- 
cese. 

GREAT BRITAIN. On Sept. 11 the Eucha- 
ristic Congress began its session in Lon- 
don. Imposing ceremonies were conducted in 
Westminster Cathedral, where the congress was 
received by the Pope’s representative. A great 
procession was planned as a conclusion to the 
Congress. This was intended to be a demon- 
stration of faith in the Real Presence of the 
Holy Eucharist. It was designed that the host 
should be carried in the procession attended by 
a guard of honor. On the announcement of 
this intention, protests were received by the 
government from various Protestant societies 
against the proposed procession as a violation 
of the law. The Catholic Emancipation Act of 
1829, while it allows Roman Catholics to enter 
Parliament, provides that “if any Roman Cath- 
olic ecclesiastic, or any member of any of 
the Orders, Communities, or Societies herein- 
after mentioned shall, after the commencement 
of this Act, exercise any of the rites or cere- 
monies of the Roman Catholic religion, or wear 
the habits of his Order, save within the usual 
places of worship of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, or in private houses, such ecclesiastie or 
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other person shall, being thereof convicted by 
due course of law, forfeit for every such of- 
fence the sum of fifty pounds.” A petition to 
the King was prepared by fifty-one united 
Protestant societies protesting against the car- 
rying of the Host in the procession. On the 
morning of Sept. 10, the Archbishop of 
Westminster, who had the procession in charge, 
received a private communication to the effect 
that the Prime Minister desired its abandon- 
ment. The Archbishop replied immediately 
that he could not undertake at that late mo- 
ment to alter published arrangements unless 
he was authorized to state that he did so at 
the request of the Prime Minister. He pointed 
out in a letter to the Prime Minister that pro- 
cessiong of a similar character had taken place 
all over England for many years past without 
hindrance of any kind, and he claimed that 
no disturbance would result in the passing of 
the procession over the proposed route. Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, Home Secretary, wrote to 
the Archbishop that the proposed ceremonial 
procession had aroused much feeling and, while 
he could not think that any reasonable person 
would or could object to such a procession, or- 
ganized with due regard to the law and gen- 
eral convenience, he was informed that the pro- 
cession was to be accompanied by and identi- 
fied with a ceremonial, which was alleged to 
be inconsistent with the law. He expressed the 
hope that great care would be taken to secure 
conformity with the law of the land. After the 
exchange of several other communications be- 
tween the Archbishop and Mr. Asquith, the 
Prime Minister, and Mr. Gladstone, the Arch- 
bishop decided to abandon the ceremonial of 
which the legality was questioned, provided 
that he was authorized to state publicly 
that he did so on the request of the Prime 
Minister. This Mr. Asquith permitted him to 
do. ‘lThose who took part in the procession 
marched in ordinary dress, without the in- 
signia of office. Thej episode aroused a great 
deal of feeling among both Catholics and Protes- 
tants in England, and a very general demand 
was expressed for: the modification of the Act 
of Parliament. 

OTHER COUNTRIES. In France the objection in 
regard to the separation of Church and 
State did not take on any violent form. 
The measure does not seem to have work- 
ed with detriment to either Church or 
State, but rather to have been a benefit to both. 
For the action of the Pope in regard to Abbé 
Loisy and other incidents relating to the Church 
in France in 1908, see FRANCE, under History. 
In Austria-Hungary the question of higher edu- 
cation developed antagonism as the result of 
the. attempt of the Clericals to bring the uni- 
versities under their own administration, sub- 
jecting the liberty of teaching to church con- 
trol. Riots ensued between the Clerical stu- 
dents and those opposed to Clerical domination 
of schools, headed by Dr. Wahrmund. Theres 
were other disorders in various parts of the 
country. See AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, History. 

MODERNISM. There were few developments 
with regard to the question of Modern- 
ism during the year, except a rather general 
silence on the part of Catholic scholars con. 
cerning Biblical and other problems. A period 
of stagnation has been inaugurated, which will 
probably last until the end of the present Vati- 
can administration. The chief agitation was 
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that mentioned above in France, relating to 
Abbé Loisy, and in this connection it may be 
mentioned that Abbé Loisy was appointed to 
the Chair of History and Religion in the Uni- 
versity of France. The incidents in Austria 
mentioned above were also indirectly connected 
with the subject of Modernism. There was much 
less writing and discussion concerning the sub- 
ject than in 1907. 


RONTGEN RAYS. See Puysics; CANCEB. 


ROOSA, DANIEL BENNETT St. JOHN. An 
American physician and ophthalmologist, died in 
New York City on March 8, 1908. He was born 
in Bethel, N. Y., on April 4, 1838, studied at 
Yale in 1856, and in 1857, under a private tutor 
(on account of poor health), and then entered 
the medical department of the University of 
New York, where he graduated in 1860. In 
April, 1861, he became assistant house surgeon 
in the New York Hospital, to which institution 
he returned after having served for three months 
in the Civil War as assistant surgeon to 
the Fifth New York Regiment. He studied in 
the ophthalmic clinics in Berlin and Vienna in 
1863, and in the same year became surgeon to 
the Twelfth New York Regiment. He was pro- 
fessor of diseases of the eye and ear in the 
University of New York in 1863-82, and held a 
similar chair in the University of Vermont in 
1875-80. In April, 1883, he founded the New 
York Post-Graduate Medical School, of which 
he was president, and also professor of diseases 
of the eye during the remainder of his life. 
He was also one of the founders of the Man- 
hattan Eye and Ear Hospital; president of the 
Medical Society of the State of New York in 
1879; of the International Otological Congress in 
1876, and vice-president of the Internationa) 
Congress of Ophthalmology at Edinburgh in 1894. 
In 1893-94 he was president of the New York 
Academy of Medicine. Dr. Roosa was active in 
promoting beneficial medical legislation. His 
publications include The Old Hospital (1886); 
Treatise on the Ear (1891); Treatise on the 
Eye (1894), and Defective Eyesight (1899). 

ROOSEVELT, TnHeEoporE. Twenty-sixth Pres- 
ident of the United States. He was born in 
New York City on Oct. 27, 1858, graduated at 
Harvard in 1880, and two years later was elected 
to the New York Legislature, where he served 
two terms. He was on a ranch in Medora, N. 
D., from 1884 to 1886, and upon his return to 
the East in the latter year was an unsuccessful 
candidate, on the Republican ticket, for mayor 
of New York, against Abram.S. Hewitt (who 
was elected) and Henry George. In 1889-95 he 
was a member of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, and in the spring of the latter 
year became president of the New York City 
Police Board. In 1897 he was appointed as- 
sistant secretary of the navy, but resigned that 
position in April, 1898, and with Leonard Wood 
organized the First United States Volunteer 
Cavalry, in which he served during the Spanish- 
American war as lieutenant-colonel, receiving 
promotion to the rank of colonel for gallantry 
in action at Las Guasimas. He was elected 
Governor of New York in Nov., 1898, and at the 
Republican National Convention, at Philadel- 
phia, in June, 1900, was nominated for Vice 
President, a candidacy which he accepted only 
with the greatest reluctance. Immediately after 
the assassination of President McKinley, oa 
Sept. 14, 1901, he succeeded to the Presidency, 
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the youngest man who has ever held that office. 
At the Republican National Convention, in 1904, 
he received a unanimous nomination for Presi- 
dent, and in the ensuing election defeated Alton 
B. Parker, the Democratic nominee, by a ma- 
jority of 196 electoral votes. His plurality over 
Parker was 2,545,000, and his majority over all 
candidates more than 1,700,000. 


So far as the United States is concerned, one 
of the most important complete achievements of 
President Roosevelt’s administrations was the 
acquirement by this country of the right to 
build and own the Panama canal. On Dec. 16, 
1901, a new treaty with Great Britain was 
ratified, which outlined the political policy to 
be observed in the control of the canal. The 
Spooner amendment, which provided for a com- 
mission of seven members, vested with authority 
to select a suitable route for the canal, was 
enacted on June 28, 1902. The Isthmian route 
was chosen, but Colombia failed to ratify a 
canal treaty with the United States. A revolu- 
tion at once began in Panama (Nov., 1903), 
the United States recognized the independence 
of that republic, and in May, 1904, the Canal 
Commission obtained full control of the canal 
zone. (See PANAMA CANAL.) Another act of 
very great immediate importance in the domestic 
affairs of the country was the President’s inter- 
ference (Oct., 1902) in the anthracite coal- 
miners’ strike in Pennsylvania, with the result 
that the miners returned to work, thereby 
averting what might have been a disastrous 
fuel famine; while a commission examined the 
claims ef the mine owners and their employees. 

A very impressive act of President Roosevelt 
was his sudden appearance, in the summer of 
1905, as peacemaker between Russia and Japan. 
Plenipotentiaries of the two nations met at 
Portsmouth in August of that year, and brought 
to an end one of the most sanguinary wars of 
history. For his services on this occasion he 
was awarded the Nobel peace prize in 1906. 
Again in Jan., 1903, the President induced 
Great Britain, Germany and Italy, whose war- 
ships were then blockading the ports of Vene- 
zuela in an effort to collect certain claims of 
their citizens, to abandon forcible measures, and 
to submit their claims to the Hague tribunal. 
In the same month (Jan., 1903), the trouble- 
some Alaskan boundary dispute was submitted 
to a joint tribunal of American and English 
jurists, largely through the President’s influ- 
ence. In Oct., 1904, Secretary Hay, at the 
President’s instance, issued an invitation to the 
powers to a second peace congress at The Hague, 
and the Czar’s subsequent action in calling the 
conference (after the peace of Portsmouth) 
was considered in pursuance of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
initial action. Less definite in its political 
aspects, but of far reaching importance, was 
the action at the beginning of the Russo-Japa- 
nese war by which the United States sought 
to enlist European powers in the effort to main- 
tain the “administrative entity” of China, while 
in 1907 President Roosevelt’s administration 
won the further gratitude of China by volun- 
tarily remitting to that country more than $10,- 
000,000, representing the undisbursed part of 
the indemnity fund for damages in the Boxer 
sebellion. Mention should also be made of the 
reference to the Hague tribunal, in Sept., 1902, 
of the Pious Fund case, concerning the distribu- 
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tion of certain Jesuit funds in the possession of 
Mexico; of the protocol of 1907, by which the 
Newfoundland fisheries dispute was referred to 
the same tribunal, and of the peace conference, 
between the five Central American republics, held 
at Washington, in Dec., I907, at President 
Koosevelt’s suggestion, with the result that a 
joint arbitral tribunal was formed which 
promises to lessen the frequency of revolutions 
and political disorders in that part of the world. 
Other important foreign relations with which 
President Roosevelt’s administrations have been 
identified were the Japanese immigration 
problem on the Pacific coast, which had begun 
to assume serious phases in 1907; the sending 
of Secretary Taft to Cuba, in Sept., 1906, the 
occupation of that island by United States 
troops in the following month, and the establish- 
ment of military rule there under Charles E. 
Magoon, as provisional governor; the readjust- 
ment of trade relations with Germany in 1907- 
08, and the sending of American delegates to 
the Algeciras Convention in 1906; while in this 
connection may also be mentioned the applica- 
tion (from Nov., 1905) of the merit system to 
the diplomatic and consular service of the 
United States. The first Philippine Assembly 
was called to order in 1907 by Secretary Taft. 

President Roosevelt’s attitude toward corpo- 
rations and monopolies, many of which he con- 
sidered to be existing or acting in violation of 
law and in infringement of the rights of the gen- 
eral public, so that the few were favored at the 
expense of the masses, aroused widespread and 
in many quarters hostile comment, especially 
during 1907 and 1908. In his earnestness to ad- 
vance civic righteousness and the cause of the 
people as he saw it, his utterances were believed 
by many to be lacking in calmness and judicial 
discrimination and to tend to unsettle condi- 
tions in legitimate business. Consequently by 
some he was held as adding to the general de- 
pression due to the universally prevailing finan- 
cial situation. Under such circumstances it was 
but natural that Mr. Roosevelt should have as 
many warm friends as critics, and while it would 
be too much to say that these could be classified 
as radicals and conservatives or reactionaries, 
nevertheless there was evidence of such a ten- 
dency. The decision in the Northern Securities 
case, Mar. 14, 1904, in which the consolidation 
of competing roads was declared illegal and the 
enactment of the rate law, June 29, 1906, giving 
increased power to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, had strengthened the position of 
the President in regard to railroads, which he 
considered essentially as public highways to be 
administered in the interest of the peo- 
ple. In a message of Mar. 11, 1908, the 
President asked Congress to confer upon the 
government power to supervise all of the opera- 
tions of interstate commerce enterprises, and 
incidentally denounced  stock-watering, over- 
capitalization, and gambling and improper spec- 
ulation in stocks and commodities. From May 13 
to May 15, 1908, the conference of governors and 
other public men, called by the President, to 
consider the question of conservation of natural 
resources, was in session at Washington, and 
was addressed by him on the subject of State 
and Federal rights (see Unrrep STATES; AGRI- 
CULTURE). In August, the President appointed 
a Commission on Country Life, his aim being 
to improve the condition of farmers. In March, 
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1907, he appointed tne important Inland Water- 
ways Commission (see AGRICULTURE), and in 
his message of Dec. 8, 1908, to the Sixtieth 
Congress, he again emphasized the need of 
forest preservation and urged the passage of the 
bill creating the White Mountain and Appa- 
lachian forest reserves (see Forestry). On 
Dec. 1, 1908, he issued an order applying the civil 
service rules to all fourth-class postmasters east 
of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio rivers. 

During the summer of 1908 it became known 
that Mr. Roosevelt had decided to go on a hunt- 
ing expedition in Africa upon the expiration of 
his term. The party was to proceed to Mom- 
basa, British East Africa. The natural history 
materials collected by the expedition were to 
be turned over to the U. S. National Museum, at 
Washington. 


ROOT, Exvinv. An American statesman, Sec- 
retary of State. He was born at Clinton, N. Y., 
on Feb. 15, 1845, and graduated at Hamilton 
College in 1864, and at the New York University 
Law School in 1867. He soon acquired a large 
law practice. He was one of counsel for 
William M. Tweed, and was chief counsel for 
Judge Hilton in the Stewart will case and for 
Hamilton College in the Fayerweather will case. 
He was also called upon to act as counsel 
for various corporations, including the New 
York Street Railway Company and the Sugar 
Trust. His first public office was that of United 
States District Attorney for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York in 1883-85. He was also a 
member of the Alaskan Boundary Commission 
in 1903. On Aug. 1, 1899, he was appointed 
Secretary of War by President McKinley, and 
he held this position until Jan. 31, 1904, when 
he resigned, and resumed his law practice in 
New York City. On July 1, 1905, he became 
Secretary of State. Mr. Root has shown great 
ability and energy in his administration of 
both the War and the State Departments. 
The former department he reorganized «lmost 
completely immediately after the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war. He drew up the Platt amendment, out- 
lined the general policy of the United States 
toward Cuba, and formulated the instructions to 
the Philippine Commission. As Secretary of 
State he has negotiated about forty treaties, or 
conventions, many of them of very great im- 
portance. At his instance the American dele- 
gates to the Second Hague Conference presented 
a plan for the formation of an international 
court of justice to comprise jurists representing 
the various systems of jurisprudence and the 
various languages of the civilized world, and the 
convention for the limitation of force in the col- 
lection of contract debts, adopted by this con- 
ference, was also of his framing. Upon the 
failure of the conference to adopt a general arbi- 
tration treaty, he at once began to approach the 
nations which had accepted the principle of com- 
pulsory arbitration, with the result that treaties 
of that character have been adopted, as between 
the United States and France, England, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Holland, Denmark, Spain. Portu- 
gal, Switzerland, Italy, and Austria-Hungary; 
and in November, 1908, a treaty with Japan was 
concluded whereby both countries agree to sub- 
mit their international disputes to the Hague tri- 
bunal. Secretary Root also concluded with China 
the first treaty ever negotiated with that country 
in which the question of extra-territorial rights 
is not mentioned. He also arranged the confer- 
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ence of Central American States at Washington 
in November-December, 1907, at which a court 
was organized, which was formally opened in 
June, 1908, and within a month had adjusted a 
dispute between Honduras and Guatemala and 
Salvador. While Secretary of State, Mr. 
Root visited Canada, Mexico, and the leading 
republics of South America, making speeches 
to bring those countries into closer relations 
with the United States. After the election of 
1908, Mr. Root was proposed for United States 
Senator from New York to succeed Thomas C. 
Platt, whose term expired in March, 1909. The 
absence of other candidates practically assured 
Mr. Root’s election. 


ROSSE, Sir LAWRENCE Parsons, Fourth 
Earl of. A British scientist, died on August 
29, 1908. He was born on November 17, 1840. 
Studied under his father, the third Earl of 
Rosse (who had constructed at his seat, Birr 
Castle, Kings County, Ireland, the great Rosse 
reflecting telescope), and under Professor John 
Purser, of Belfast (who for a time was resident 
at the Birr Observatory), and then in Trinity 
College, Dublin. At Birr, Rosse made a re- 
markable drawing of the great nebula of Orion. 
considered by some authorities as “probably 
the most elaborate piece of astronomical por- 
traiture ever completed.” He also investigated 
the radiation of heat by the moon, a subject 
which was still occupying much of his thought 
at the time of his last illness. He had been 
chancellor of the University of Dublin since 
1885, had been president of the Royal Dublin 
Society (1887-92) and president of the Royal 
Irish Academy (1895-1900). 


ROWELL, Gerorce Pressury. An American 
publisher, died on August 28, 1908. He was 
born at Concord, Vt., on July 4, 1838, and at- 
tended Lancaster Academy at Lancaster, N. H. 
He founded the George P. Rowell & Co. adver- 
tising agency in Boston in 1865, and in 1869 
established the American Newspaper Directory 
in New York City, which contained the first 
complete list of newspapers ever published. In 
1888 he began the publication of Printers’ Ink, 
a weekly periodical. 


ROWING. The intercollegiate races were 
held on the Hudson River, near Poughkeepsie, on 
June 28. The colleges represented were Cornell, 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, Syracuse, and Wiscon- 
sin. Annapolis and Georgetown did not enter 
crews, although both took part in the 1907 re 
gatta. The best showing was made by the Syra- 
cuse crews, which won both the ’varsity eight- 
oared and the four-oared races and finished sec- 
ond in the freshman eight-oared race. In the 
’varsity eight oars (four miles) there was & 
bitter struggle between Syracuse and Columbia, 
the former winning by only half a length. Svra- 
cuse’s time, 19m. 34 %s., is the fastest that has 
been made since 1903. The time of the other 
crews was: Columbia, 19:35%; Cornell, 19:39; 
Pennsylvania, 19:52%; Wisconsin, 20:4345. Sy- 
racuse also won the four oars (two miles) im 
the comparatively slow time of 10m. 5245s. Penn- 
sylvania finished second, but was disqualified for 
fouling Columbia. Cornell failed to finish. The 
freshman eight oars was won by Cornell in 9m. 
29%s. The remaining crews in order of their 
finish were: Syracuse, 9:383%; Columbia, 9:43; 
Wisconsin, 9:554%; Pennsylvania, 10:42. . 

In the forty-second annual Harvard-Yale race, 
held on the Thames, near New London, Conn., 02 
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June 25, Harvard won both the ’varsity eight- 
oared and the freshman eight-oared races, and 
Yale won the four-oared race. Harvard’s time 
in the ’varsity eight oar was 24m. 10s., or three 
minutes slower than Yale’s time in the preceding 
year. Yale covered the cource in 27m. 45s., which 
is the slowest time ever made for the event. This 
poor showing on the part of Yale was largely 
due to the collapse of Griswold, the stroke, some 
distance away from the finish line. Yale’s time 
in the four oars was 10m. 33%s., and Harvard’s 
10:4314. In the freshman eight oars Harvard’s 
time was 9m. 38s. and Yale’s, 9:47. 

Other college races were held during the year 
as follows: Harvard defeated Annapolis and 
Cernell in races on the Severn and Charles; 
Pennsylvania defeated New York University on 
the Schuylkill; and Annapolis defeated Columbia 
on the Severn. 

The thirty-sixth annual regatta of the Na- 
tional Association of Amateur Oarsmen was held 
at Springfield, Mass., on Aug. 14 anu 15. The 
principal events and winners were: Senior inter- 
national fours, Saint Mary’s A. A., Halifax, N. 
S.; senior double sculls, Springfield Boat Club; 
championship single sculls, F. H. Greer, Boston 
A. A.; senior pair-oared and four-oared, Vesper 
Boat Club, Philadclphia; senior eight-oared 
shells, New York A. C. 

The sixty-fifth annual Oxford-Cambridge boat 
race was won by Cambridge for the third year in 
succession, the winner’s time being 19m. 19s. In 
the English Henley. Christ Church won tne 
Grand Challenge Cup, and Magdalen College the 
Steward’s Cup. A. G. McCulloch, Oxford, won 
the diamond sculls. See OLymMPIc GAMES. 


RUBBER. The commercial interest in the 
production of crude rubber in 1908, as usual 
centred in Brazil, from whose port of Para is 
exported a large proportion of the raw material 
for use in the manufacturing industries of 
Europe and America. This is received from the 
forests in Brazil and Bolivia, and is then tran- 
shipped to Europe and America. The arrivals 
of rubber at Para from July 1 to Dec. 21, 1908, 
amounted to 14,355 tons, as against 14,240 tons 
for the last six months of 1907. In New York 
there were violent fluctuations in the price of 
Para rubber during the year, and quotations 
ranged from 84 and 85 cents for fine old up-river 
rubber on Jan. 1, 1908, to $1.24 and $1.25 on 
Dec. 50, touching even higher values earlier in 
the year. Brazil was said to have Para trees 
capable of yielding 36,000 tons of rubber per 
annum, and there are now planted about 500,009 
acres, capable of yielding from 25,000 to 50,000 
tons. The plantation industry, which is carried 
on by scientific methods and with considerabl: 
capital, had reached considerable importance, 
and was considered likely to increase. At the end 
of the year considerable interest was being shown 
in the outcome of certain legislative measures 
which were deemed of the greatest importance to 
the rubber trade of the world. The belief was 
held that under the terms of a law of 1903, 
permitting the organization of syndicates by ag- 
ricultural and rura)] industries, ‘‘for the defence 
of their interest,” a syndicate of Brazilian pro- 
ducers and collectors would be formed whereby 
the rubber industry would be placed more largely 
in the hands of Brazilians, and thus secure in- 
creased government favors. In fact, in 1908 it 
was proposed definitely to extend the benefits of 
the act mentioned to the rubber interests, by de- 
creasing to aviadores or collectors of rubber, or 
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to producers of the community, the export duties 
on fine and medium rubber from 22 to 18 per 
cent. This proposition of the State Legislature 
was presented to the Governor of Para for ap- 
proval, and was protested by American and Eng- 
lish houses. The actual production of rubber 
and its preparation for market nave always been 
in the hands of the Brazilians, while the expor: 
trade, which such a proposal would threaten, has 
been carried on by American and Eurvpean firms. 
The protest was made under the Brazilian Con- 
stitution, which guarantees to all, foreigners as 
well as natives, equal rights in trade. The suc- 
cessful carrying out of such a scheme, it was be- 
lieved, would involve a discrimination of at least 
4 per cent. in favor of the Brazilians, in an in- 
dustry where the trade is worked on a basis of 14, 
to 1 per cent. It was further feared that thea 
favors to such a syndicate would not be confined 
to reduced export tax, but would be extended to. 
additional commercial facilities, free admission of 
materials imported for the construction of im- 
provements, etc. The success of the scheme in 
Para might lead to its extension to the State of 
Amazons, of which Manaos is the capital, with 
equally serious consequences. Other changes in 
tax conditions in Brazil, and the proposed port 
charges at Para attending the development and 
completion of the new harbor, were matters of 
some anxiety to those in the rubber business, es- 
pecially the foreign merchants. 

The interest in rubber plantations continued 
in the East, and the results of the important 
work that has been undertaken in Ceylon and 
Malaya for the cultivation of rubber were in- 
creasingly apparent. In these two regions, in 
less than 11 months in 1908, there were pro- 
duced 3,401,734 pounds of plantation rubber, as 
compared with 1,935,103 pounds for the corre- 
sponding year of 1907, and 908,965 pounds for 
the preceding vear. In Malay, nearly all withia 
three years, 280 square miles have been planted 
with rubber trees artificially, and the total num- 
ber is estimated at the end of 1908 at 97,558,440. 
This is one species of the tree Hevea, which, when 
mature, yields an average of 2 or 3 pounds of 
rubber per tree. All the trees tapped in Malaya 
in 1907 yielded an average of 1 pound 12 ounces; 
the trees in Perak alone yielded 2 pounds | 
ounce; those in Negri Sembilan 2 pounds 7 
ounces. ‘Lhese figures relate to over 1,300,000 
trees. 

The imports of unmanufactured india rubber 
into the United States in 1908 amounted to 
76,289,474 pounds, valued at $44,782,526, as 
against 68,653,291 pounds, valued at $49,813,361 
in 1907. Of this about one-half comes from Ber- 
lin. The exports of manufactures of india rub- 
ber in 1908 and 1907 were valued at $6,887,419, 
and $8,164,836, respectively. 

RUDINI, Antonio STARRABA, Marquis di. 
An Italian statesman, died on August 7, 1908. 
He was born in Palermo on Apr. 6, 1839, and 
took part with Garibaldi in the movement which 
finally freed Naples and Sicily from the rule 
of the Bourbons. He became Mayor of Palermo 
in 1866, and distinguished himself during an 
epidemic of cholera by his courage and _ re- 
sourcefulness. In 1869-70 he was Minister of 
the Interior, which office he resigned because of 
a disagreement with his colleagues on matters 
of policy. For the next twenty years he was 
in the opposition, disapproving of the Triple 
Alliance and the eeonomic policies of the va- 
rious governments during that period. He was 
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Premier in 1891-92, during which time occurred 
a tendency towards strained relations with the 
United States on account of the lynching of 
seven Italians at New Orleans. During his 
tenure of that office he was forced to renew the 
Triple Alliance, the policy of which he had al- 
ways disliked. He was again premier in 1896-98. 


RUM. See Liquors, FERMENTED AND DIs- 
TILLED 


RUMANIA. A kingdom of the Balkan 
peninsula. Area, 50,715 square miles. Popula- 
tion (1899), 5,956,960; estimated at the end 
of. 1907, 6,684,265. In 1907 there were 70,263 
marriages, 274,487 births (exclusive of 6567 
still-Lirths), and 175,794 deaths. The principal 
cities, with their populations in 1907, are: 
Bucharest, the capital, 288,565; Jassy, 78,997; 
Galatz, 65,063; Braila, 59,446; Ploeshti, 47,740; 
Craiova, 45,772; Botosani, 33,550; Focsany, 34,- 
420; Berlad, 24,179; Buzeu, 23,402; Turn Se- 
verin, 20,479; Tulcea, 20,299. 

AGBICULTURE. The distribution of the culti- 
vable land among the various classes of owners 
was in 1905 as follows: 


Pro- Per ct. 
Size of farms prietors | Area of area 
Hectares Number | Hectares 
10 and under .........| 1,015,302 | 3,319,695 41.66 
Over 10 and under 60.. 36,318 695,953 8.73 
Over 50 and under 100.. 2,381 165,456 2.08 
Over 100 .....cecceeees 4,471 | 3,787,192 47.53 
TOL sissceewe cesses 1,058,172 


| 7,968,296 | 100.00 


The area and production of the principal crops 
in 1907 and 1908 were as follows: 


1908 1907 
Crop 
Produc- Produc 
Area tion Area tion 

| Acres. | Win. bu. | Acres. | Win. bu. 

Wheat ...... 4,452,000] 54,813,000/4,236,100]42,237,000 
Rye ......... 363,400! 2,640,000] 362,400] 2,554,000 
Barley ...... 1,532,500] 12,873,000/1,259,500|20,062,000 
Osts 2668 ican 1,211,600] 17,212,000] 871,000/17,842,000 
Rape seed.... 32,200 259,000 41,200 152,000 
Flaxseed .... 44,900| 180,000 31,700 159,000 
Maize ....... |4,992,300|a97,900,000}4,765,600/57,576,000 


aPreliminary estimate; subject to revision. 


The areas of other important crops in 1908 
were: Millet, 132,100 acres; hemp, 12,100; po- 
tatoes, 24,400; sugar-beets, 22,300; tobacco, 22,- 
900; plum orchards, 173,600; vineyards, 194,300. 
The production of wine in 1907 was 25,559,161 gal- 
lons. The production in sugar-beets in 1907-8 was 
109,156 metric tons; in 1908-9, 162,432 metric 
tons. In 1907 there were produced 436,056 kilos 
of silk cocoons by 55,101 cultivators in 21,105 
communes. For the feeding of the worms, the 
leaves from 624,820 mulberry trees were gath- 
ered. The severe winter of 1906-7, followed by 
a dry spring and summer, did great damage to 
the crops of 1907 in point of quantity, but their 
quality, particularly of wheat, was satisfactory. 
in 1908 the production of all the crops, except 
maize, fell below the average for 1903-7. The 
probable requirements of maize for home con- 
sumption are placed officially at 42,500,000 
bushels, leaving a surplus of some 55,500,000 
available for exportation. In quality the grain 
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does not come up to the standard, owing to 
rains during harvest. The weight of this year’s 
wheat is estimated at 60.8 pounds per (Win- 
chester) bushel; this is under 1907, but above 
the average for 1903-1907. 

From 1904 to 1907 the average yield of the five 
leading grains—wheat, rye, barley, oats, and 
maize—was invariably much higher on the large 
estates. In 1907 the average production of bush- 
els to the acre on large and small farms was 
as follows: 


|Wheat | Rye |Barley { Oats | Maize 
Large farms... | 10.6 8.5 19.1 24.1 15.2 
Small farms... 9.3 6.9 14.9 14.9 114 


A few instances are recorded of minor crops 
in which the yield on small farms was super- 
ior, the most important being rape seed in 1904- 
1906, and hemp seed in 1906 and 1907. 

MINERALS. The only minerals exploited on a 
large scale are salt, coal, and petroleum. The 
output of coal in 1905-6 was 140,671 metric 
tons. The salt production in 1907 was 124,340 
metric tons. The sale of salt is a government 
monopoly. The output of petroleum in 1907 
was about 1,130,000 tons. In order to encourage 
small distilleries and prevent theStandard Oil Com- 
pany from absorbing the Rumanian petroleum 
industry, a royal decree was issued on June 24, 
1908, fixing the price of lamp oil for the three 
following months at 8.70 francs per 100 kilos, 
and the maximum number of metric tons for 
domestic use at 42,000, to be supplied propor- 
tionally by each refinery. All surplus produc- 
tion over the maximum was to be exported—of 
course, at world-market prices. 

MANUFACTURES. In 1907-8 there were 114 
large flour mills (against 101 in 1906-7), and 
over 100 smaller mills. The production of 
flour by large mills in 1907-8 was 284,406,493 
kilos, against 334,834,630 kilos in 1906-7, the 
decrease in 1907-8 being due to the poor crops 
of 1907. There are 7 mills, each of which pro- 
duces over 10,000,000 kilos of flour annually, 
the largest of them having produced in 1907-8. 
19,725,943 kilos. The large mills are grouped 
around the four cities of Bucharest, Braila, 
Jassy, and Craiova. The quantity of flour ex- 
ported in 1907-8 was 26,417,289 kilos. The pro- 
duction of beet-sugar in 1907-8 was 16,350 me- 
tric tons; in 1908-9, 22,600. 

COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. The im- 
ports and exports in 1906 amounted to 422, 
114,125 and 491,360,178 lei respectively 
(1 lei=franc—19.3 cents). The principal im- 
ports were: Metals and metal manufactures, 
92,200,000 lel; vegetable textiles, 79,123,000; 
machines, 38,926,000; wool and woolens, 37,600,- 
000; vehicles, 23,563,000; confectionery, 17,- 
046,000; leather and Jeather manufactures, 15,- 
978,000. The principal exports in 1906 were: 
Cereais and flour, 405,411,000 lei; wood and 
wooden articles, 28,532,000; petroleum, 18,881.- 
000; vegetables and fruits, 17,310,000. The trade 
with the principal countries of origin and des- 
tination was as follows, in lei: 


From and to | Imports | Exports 
Austria-Hungary 119,388,000 31,878,000 
Great Britain ........ 62,681,000 52,553,000 
Germany .....ccrecece 142,264,000 23,780,000 
Belgium .......sccsece 10,732,000 | 152,495,000 
DUA Y arse sen aeasuaw ees 212, 274.00 
Netherlands .......+.. 40.000 
FYANCE | 6i6osdcdsuds wens 75,000 
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In 1907 the ports were entered by 31,338 ves- 
sels of 9,280,073 tons, and cleared by 30,874 ves- 
sels of 9,352,881 tons. The merchant marine on 
Jan. 1, 1908, consisted of 84 steamers of 20,- 
527 tons, and 382 sailing vessels of 115,699 
tons. The length of railways on Sept. 1, 1908, 
was 1,990 miles, the whole of it, a few miles 
-only excepted, belonging to the State. The 
length of telegraph lines in 1907 was 4,769 
miles. 

GOVERNMENT AND FINANCE. The form of 
government is a constitutional monarchy. 
The present King is Carol I., born Apr. 20, 
1839, elected ““Domn,” or Lord of Rumania, Apr. 20, 
1866, and proclaimed King Mar. 26, 1881. The 
King is childless and the succession has been 
settled on his brother’s son, Prince Wilhelm. 
‘The elections to the Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies are indirect, and the franchise is based 
-on property qualifications. The executive power 
is exercised through a responsible cabinet. The 


King has a_suspensive veto. In 1906-7 
the revenue amounted to 292,356,207 lel, 
and the expenditure, 239,435,783. The budget 


for 1908-9 balanced at 411,011,036 lef. The prin- 
cipal estimates of revenue were: Direct taxes, 
42,240,000 lef; indirect taxes, 63,360,000; stamps 
and registration, 21,400,000; State monopolies, 
-568,350,000; public services, 103,845,000; State 
domain, 28,579,000. The principal estimates of 
expenditure were: Public works, 73,918,264 lel; 
war, 54,174,668; worship and instruction, 38,- 
‘706,520; finance, 176,845,247. The public debt 
‘stood on Apr. 1, 1908, at 1,399,182,230 lef. 
ARMY AND Navy. The military forces were re- 
‘organized in 1908 and now consist of the regular 
‘army and its reserve, the militia and the ter- 
ritorial army. Military service is universal and 
compulsory from the completion of the 21st to 
that of the 40th year, divided as_ follows: 
7 years in the regular army; 5 years in the re- 
serve; 3 years in the militia; and 4 years in 
the territorial army. Of the 7 years in the 
regular army, 2 are spent in the ranks and 5 
on leave for dismounted troops, and 3 in the 
ranks and 4 on leave for mounted troops. The 
annual contingent is about 46,000 men. There are 
‘34 regiments of infantry and 9 battalions of 
rifles; 17 regiments of cavalry; 12 regiments of 
‘field artillery; 2 regiments of fortress artillery; 
and 2 regiments of engineers. The peace strength 
in 1908 was 83,902 men of all grades, an in- 
crease of 13,284 over the preceding year; the 
military budget was 54,174,668 frances, an in- 
crease of 7,220,499 francs over the preceding 
year. The strength of the field army with its 
‘reserves is about 170,000 men and the avail- 
able strength in time of war 350,000. The fleet 
consisted, at the beginning of 1908, of one un- 
‘protected small cruiser, 1,320 tons; four gun- 
boats, 410 tons; and 12 torpedo boats, 490 tons. 


BUMELIA, Eastegrn. See Burearia; Bat- 
KAN QUESTION. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION. 
CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 


RUSSIA, An empire of eastern Europe and 
northern Asia. Total area, including inland 
waters, Finland (q. v.), and other dependencies, 
‘8,747,241 square miles. The total population 
in 1897 numbered about 130,507,000; in 1908 
‘it was estimated at over 150,000,000. The pop- 
ulation of the prinicpal cities, according to the 
-latest censuses or estimates, is as follows: St. 
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Petersburg, the capital (1905), 1,429,000; Mos- 
cow (1907), 1,359,254; Warsaw (1901), 756,- 
426; Odessa (1900), 449,673; Lodz (1900), 351,- 
570; Kiev (1902), 319,000; Riga (1897), 282,- 
230; Kharkov (1897), 173,989; Vilna (1900), 
162,633; Kazan (1900), 143,707; Saratov 
(1897), 137,147; Yekaterinoslav (1900), 135,552; 
Kishinev (1900), 125,787; Astrakhan (1900), 
121,580; Rostov on Don (1897), 119,476; Tula, 
(1897), 114,733. The proportion of the city 
population to the total is less than in any other 
European country. The population of towns 
of 3,000 inhabitants and over in 1906 was 
18,672,600; of villages, 127,746,500. In 1904 
there were 6,413,485 births and 3,949,227 deaths, 
giving a natural increase of 2,464,258. The 
birth rate per 1000 of population was 47.3; the 
death rate, 29.1. Both the birth and the death 
rate are exceptionally high. The number of 
persons entering the empire in 1906 was 536,- 
107, of whom 202,205 were Russians and 333,- 
902 were foreigners; of those leaving, 596,189 
(329,759 Russians and 266,430 foreigners). The 
emigrants designated as Russians are mostly 
members of subject nationalities, such as Poles, 
Jews, Finns, ete. 

INTERNAL MIGRATION. The historic, glacier- 
like movement of the Russians from west to 
east—from the basin of the Dnieper to the 
Pacific Ocean—has of late years gained in mo- 
mentum through the operation of two power- 
ful causes, namely, the construction of new 
railways, particularly the Trans-Siberian, and 
the steadily diminishing amount of land at the 
disposal of the peasantry in European Russia. 
The hopes which the revolution had held out to 
the peasants of expropriating the nobles of their 
estates, have vanished. The government’s solu- 
tion of the problem, consisting in buying up the 
nobles’ lands at high prices and selling them 
through the Peasants’ Bank, does not appeal to 
the poor peasants. The soldiers returning from 
the Russo-Japanese war have brought back a 
knowledge of the natural riches of Siberia. And 
the government, which formerly hindered rather 
than favored the emigration of the peasants 
from European Russia, has now become an ac- 
tive promoter of emigration, first in order to 
have a population capable of rendering resis- 
tance in case of a future invasion; and secondly, 
in order to forestall the threatening economic 
conquest of eastern Siberia by the ever-increas- 
ing inflow of Chinese and Japanese. 

From 1861 to 1892, 550,000 peasants entered 
Siberia. On Dec. 10, 1892, the Trans-Siberian 
Railway committee was created to colonize the 
land opened by that road, and generally to 
promote the economic. development of Siberia. 
As a result of the labors of this committee, the 
number of emigrants greatly increased, and their 
mortality rapidly diminished. The number of 
emigrants increased to 1,000,000 during the 
period 1893-1899, and the number who died on 
the way decreased from 3000 out of 56,000 
emigrants in 1894, to 300 out of 220,000 in 
1899. In the latter year the emigration to 
Siberia reached the record figure of 223,209, but 
after that year the movement slackened, falling 
in 1905 to 33,062. But in 1906 the number in- 
creased to 200,794; in 1907 the number was 
619,904, of whom from 80,000 to 90,000 settled 
in the South Ussuri district of the Maritime 
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Province; and in the first five months of 1908 
the number was over 400,000. 

EpucaTIon. In 1897 the percentage of illit- 
erates over the country as a whole, exclusive 
of Finland, was 72. In 1906 there were 90,727 
elementary schools, with 204,736 teachers and 
§,515,185 pupils. The number of middle schools 
—gymnasia, progymnasia, real schools, normal 
schools, etc., is over 1400, with about 400,000 
pupils, besides special schools under the Minis- 
try of War, with about 20,000 pupils; commer- 
cial, trade, and agricultural schools under the 
Ministries of Finance and Agriculture, with 
about 32,000 pupils; and priests’ seminaries 
under the Holy Synod, with 20,000 pupils. 
Higher institutions include 9 universities, with 
over 20,000 students, 6 medical schools, 4 veter- 
inary, 3 law schools, 10 technical institutes, 
2 mining, 4 engineering, 4 agricultural, 1 forest, 
1 topographic, 5 philological, 1 archeological, 
6 military schools, etc. 

Forests. The area under forests in European 
Russia, including Finland, is about 550,000,000 
acres, or 39 per cent. of the total area. The 
extent of forest in Asiatic Russia is unknown. 
In 1906 the State forests embraced 286,428,666 
acres in European Russia, 13,418,328 acres in 
the Caucasus, 361,945,497 acres in Asiatic Rus- 
sia, exclusive of the Amur region, and 288,742,- 
000 acres in the Amur region. The total area 
of forest land in the Amur and Maritime pro- 
vinces is estimated at 509,000,000 acres, but it 
is by no means so densely wooded as the forests 
of North America. Both hard and soft woods 
are found in considerable variety. The export 
of timber and lumber from Russia, exclusive of 
Finland, in 1906 amounted to 98,248,000 rubles 
(1 ruble—51.5 cents). 

AGRICULTURE. The principal crops of the 72 
rovinces of European Russia (exclusive of Fin- 
and) and Caucasia in 1907 were ag follows, in 

metric tons: Rye, 20,212,209; wheat, 13,684,- 
837; spelt, 114,350; barley, 7,577,760; buck- 
wheat, 1,003,390; millet, 2,260,800; maize, 1,- 
273,220; peas, 545,000; lentils, 186,260; beans, 
68,710. The oats crop fell from 13,416,130 tons 
in 1906 to 4,881,290 tons in 1907. Potatoes in- 
creased from 26,623,550 tons in 1906 to 28,169,- 
370 in 1907. 

The preliminary returns of the prinicpal grain 
crops for 1908 embraced for the first time 73 
. provinces, the Asiatic province of Uralsk having 
been added to the number from which returns 
are collected. They show an increase in the 
wheat total over 1907 and 1906, though it is 
still much below the level of 1902-1905. The 
following table shows the results in detail: 


PRINCIPAL GRAIN CROPS OF RUSSIA. 


1908 (pre- | 
Crop liminary) ail (final) pee (final) 
. | Bushels 2 Bushels (a) | Bushels (a) 
Wheat, winter..... 147,900, 161,918,000 | 238,519,000 
Wheat, spring......| 421,300,000 ) 348,774,000 | 269,873,000 
Total wheat......| 569,.200.000 | 510,692,000 ; 508,392,000 
Rye, winter........] 768,900,000 | 787,611,000 | 650,905,000 
Rye, spring........ 14,200,000 | 20,515,000 15,941,000 
See aN ny ea ESS are ee 
Total rye........ 783,100,000 | 808,126,000 | 666,846,000 
Barley (3) secessceees| 344,400,000 | 353,447,000 | 312.0838,000 
Corn (maize)...... 61,300,000 50.764,000 70,760,000 
AUS! eyes ess 942,300,000 | 907.261.000 | 713,005,000 


a Bushels of weight: Wheat, 60 pounds; rye and corn, 
56 pounds; barley, 48 pounds; oats, 32 pounds. 

b Apparently not including winter barley. which was 
separately returned in 1906 as 3,011,000 bushels. 
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The area under sugar-beets in European Rus 
sia in September, 1908, was 498,035 dessiatines 
(1,369,596 acres), a decrease of 56,885 deassia- 
tines (156,434 acres) from 1907. The yield of 
beets in 1907 was 8,634,118 tons, and for 1908 
it was estimated at 8,684,096 tons (126.8 ewts 
per acre). Poland contributed over one-eighth 
of this total. The roots contained in 1908, 17.- 
89 per cent. sugar, against 18.53 per cent. in 
1907, which was the best record for Russia. A 
few years ago 13 per cent. sugar was considered 
a good return. 

The area under hops in 1908 had greatly in- 
creased over preceding years, but the hop crop 
was the smallest in ten years. The yield was 
270,000 (1 pood==36.112 Ibs.), against 
350,000 poods in 1907, 300,000 in 1906, 400,000 
in 1905, and 280,000 in 1904. The 1908 crop was 
about 60 per cent. the quantity of the average 
crop. The quality, however, was good. The 
wine production of 1907 was about 68,640,000 
gallons. Tea is raised in small quantities in 
the neighborhood of Batum, on the Black Sea. 

Tobacco covers about 175,000 acres annually 
in southern Russia, Caucasia, and Turkestan. 
The average annual production is 216,000,000 
pounds; in 1906 only 161,460,000 pounds were 
produced. Of the total crop, about 144,000,000 
pounds are of very inferior quality. High-grade 
Turkish leaf is imported for the superior grades 
of cigarettes. 

A semi-official estimate of the 1908 cotton 
crop, made in October, gives the total at 1I,- 
718,981 poods, or 423,204,280 pounds. The esti- 
mate by regions was as follows, in pounds: Fer- 
ghana, 244,220,430; Bokhara and Khiva, 73,- 
074,233; Transcaspia, 27,760,715; Syr-Daria, 
18,264,297; Samarkand, 18,449,230; Transcau- 
casia, 41,435,374. Compared with 1907, every 
region shows an increase ranging from 30 to 
75 per cent., except Transcaspia, which shows 
a falling off of 10 per cent. Compared with 
1906, an average year, the estimated increase 
is 25,000,000 pounds. 

The impoverished condition of the peasants 
and the decline of agriculture are strikingly ex- 
hibited in the decline of the number of live 
stock. In 72 provinces, including European 
Russia proper, Poland, 4 provinces-of the Cau- 
casus, and 8 provinces in Asia, the number of 
live stock in the past three years was as follows: 


| 1905 | 1906 1907 

| 

| 
Horses .......6... | 29,589,352 | 28,785,338 | 28,338,000 
Cattle ........... | 40,564,360*| 43,203,711 | 42,305,000 
Sheep and goats.. | 64,393,708 | 61,549,251 | 58,510,000 
PIge:> .c.5s0 euiiwed pace 12,734,261 | 12,279,000 

#1904. 


The export of butter in 1907, exclusive of 
Siberian butter, was 3,395,939 poods, against 
2,639,340 poods in 1906. The export of Siber- 
ian butter in 1907 was 3,413,640 poods, against 
2,897,776 poods in 1906. 

MINING AND METALS. Next to the United 
States, Russia is the greatest producer of pe 
troleum. In 1907 the crude petroleum produc- 
tion was 8,247,795 metric tons, or 61,850,734 
barrels of 42 gallons each, representing 23.5 
per cent. of the world’s production. In 18 
naphtha was discovered in the Oukhta district of 
the Urals. Russia is the foremost producer of 
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platinum, the output of which was 142,570 fine 
ounces in 1907, against 210,318 in 1906. The 
output of gold in 1907 was 1,282,934 fine ounces; 
lead (1907), 110 short tons; zine (1907), 1680 
short tons; copper (1907), 33,600,000 pounds, 
against 23,497,600 in 1906; quicksilver (1906), 
210 metric tons. Until lately the most im- 
portant Russian sulphur beds were in Daghes- 
tan, North Caucasia. The beds are extensive 
and have 20 per cent. of sulphur, while the 
Sicilian beds contain only from 14 to 17 per 
cent. of sulphur. Their maximum annual out- 
put has been 1500 tons. But recently sulphur 
beds were discovered in Transcaspia, which 
promise to be the second largest in the world. 
The average of sulphur is 60 per cent., and the 
ore lies exposed, so that no shafts are necessary. 
The beds are situated 100 miles from Khiva, on 
the Amu-Darya, and 170 miles from Askhabad, 
on the Transcaspian Railway. The most ex- 
tensive coal fields are those of South Russia 
and Poland, followed by those of Siberia, the 
Urals, Central Russia, and the Caucasus. The 
coal output of 1907 was about 1,454,500 poods 
(1 pood = 36.112 lbs.). In 1908 it was reported 
that great coal deposits estimated to contain 
600,000,000 poods were discovered near Cherem- 
kovskoye, on the Trans-Baikal Railway. The 
Russian production of coal and coke is insuffi- 
cient for the needs of the country, and great 
quantities of these have to be imported. The 
output of pig iron in 1907 was larger than in 
any preceding year. Excluding the manganese 
ore exported from Poti, the 1907 output was 
262,100,000 poods, against 236,400,000 poods 
in 1906. The exports of pig iron increased from 
1,250,000 poods in 1901 to 33,300,000 in 1906 
and 60,500,000 in 1907. The great bulk of 
these exports goes to Great Britain and Ger- 
many. The South Russian metallurgical works 
received in 1907 some 5,200,000 poods of iron 
ore more than in 1906, but the stock on hand 
at the end of 1907 was 31,000,000 poods, against 
10,000,000 a year previously. The consumption 
of iron ore by Polish works decreased by about 
one-third, and several Polish blast furnaces 
had been idle. In October, 1908, it was reported 
that there was finally formed the South Rus- 
sian metallurgical trust, under the title of the 
Joint Stock Company of Metallurgical Works. 
The trust includes nine companies, controlling 
83 per cent. of the Southern works and 45 per 
cent. of the total Russian metallurgical out- 
put. In the year 1906-7 the nine constituent 
companies turned out over 240,182,000 poods 
of iron and steel products. The stock and 
bond issue, it was stated, would amount to 
170,000,000 rubles. 

The discovery of pearl in the rivers of the 
Kamchatka peninsula was reported in 1908. 
The work of exploration was being carried on 
with the aid of American capital. 

MANUFACTURES. During the sugar campaign 
1907-8 (Sept-Aug.), there were 278 factories 
in operation, against 279, in 1906-7. The de- 
liveries of sugar-beets to the factories in 1907-8 
amounted to 534,550,460 poods, or 9,621,908 
short tons, against 630,562,520 poods, or 11,- 
350,125 short tons, in 1906-7. But the quality 
of the roots in 1907-8 was so much superior to 
that of the preceding season that the difference 
in the yield of sugar was not as great as had 
been feared. The production of 1907-8 was as 
follows: Refined white loaf sugar, 6,113,609 
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poods, or 110,045 short tons; white sugar in 
crystals, 69,912,891 poods, or 1,258,432 short 
tons; yellow sugar, 15,907 poods, or 287 short 
tons; refined treacle, 3,759 poods, or 68 short 
tons. The corresponding figures for 1906-7 were: 
Refined loaf sugar, 6,618,197 poods, or 119,127 
short tons; white crystal sugar, 71,033,696 
poods, or 1,278,606 short tons; refined treacle, 
19,403 poods, or 350 short tons. No yellow 
sugar was mentioned for that period. In terms 
of raw sugar, the production of 1906-7 was 
1,458,823 metric tons; in 1907-8, 1,421,433 tons; 
and for 1908-9 it was estimated at 1,325,000 
tons. The export of sugar for the 1907-8 cam- 
paign reached the unprecedented quantity of 
17,523,794 poods, or 282,642 metric tons, made 
up of 56,405 tons refined sugar, 224,713 tons 
white crystals, and 1524 tons yellow sugar. 

By the terms of the international agreements 
of Aug. 22, 1907, and Dec. 19, 1907, prolonging 
the international sugar convention for another 
period of five years, beginning with Sept. 1, 
1908, Russia conceded a limitation of its sugar 
exports in return for the authorization to main- 
tain its interior legislation and its system of 
indirect premiums. Its quota of exportation 
for the respective seasons Were fixed as follows: 
1907-8 and 1908-9, 300,000 tons each; for each 
succeeding season up to and including 1912-13, 
200,000 tons. This limitation of exports does 
not apply to Finland, Persia, and to the other 
Asiatic countries directly bordering on Russia. 

The amount of sugar to be placed in the 
home market is fixed annually by ministerial 
decree. For the 1908-9 season it was fixed at 
51,000,000 poods, about 822,600 tons. The in- 
violable reserve for the same period was fixed 
at 7,000,000 poods—about 112,900 tons. The 
Minister of Finance was given the usual author- 
ity to draw on the reserve stock should circum- 
stances tend to raise the prices, which are fixed. 

About 12 billion cigarettes are made every 
year, of which three-fourths are of second 
quality. The production tends to increase, par- 
ticularly of the latter. About 370,000,000 cig- 
arettes are annually exported. 

During the year ending Aug. 31, 1908, there 
were 7,855,210 spinning spindles, showing a 
very small increase since 1900. The total con- 
sumption of cotton during the year ending 
Aug. 3], 1908, was 923,118 bales, of which 
503,951 bales, weighing 270 to 290 pounds each, 
were Russian grown cotton, 313,476 bales Amer- 
ican, 8765 East Indian, and 46,081 Egyptian. 
The Moscow district, the centre of the textile 
industry in Russia proper, did a good textile 
business in 1907. There was a shortage over 
a large part of the country, owing to previous 
strikes and railway dislocation, while Lodz, the 
Polish textile centre, was not working. Thus 
the Moscow manufacturers absolutely cleared 
out all their storehouses, selling at very high 
prices old stuff that had been on their hands 
for years. The wages of the textile workers 
had to be increased, but business was so good 
that manufacturers could very well afford the 
advance. 

The manufacture of artificial silk is increas- 
ing. About 1903 a Belgian company erected 
a factory for this manufacture. In 1907 a 
French company started an artificial silk factory 
in the province of Moscow, and in December, 
1908, it was reported that another factory was 
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to be constructed near Moscow, with a capital 
of 2,000,000 rubles. 

The manufacture of agricultural implements 
has had an immense increase in recent years, 
due largely to German and English enterprise. 
The agricultural implement works in Kharkov, 
owned by a German company, employ 1200 
men. At Berdiansk, on the Sea of Azov, an 
Englishman has a large establishment for the 
manufacture of mowers, reapers, ana “lobo- 
graikas,” a cheap grade of reapers. In Odessa 
an establishment, started on a small scale by 
a German in 1884, is credited with an annual 
production of 120,000 plows per annum. At 
Yelisavetgrad an Engiish establishment for the 
manufacture of high-grade implements employs 
1200 men. The number of ships built in 1907 
was 13, of 20,700 tons. 

FacToRIES AND Workers. According to the 
factory inspectors’ report for 1904, published 
in 1907, there were subject to inspection at 
the beginning of the year 1904 15,375 establish- 
ments with 1,684,334 employees, and at the end 
of the year 14,700 establishments with 1,663,- 
080 employees. The decrease was mainly due 
to the closing of 745 establishments with 28,- 
744 employees. The closed establishments were 
mostly of the smaller type, with an average of 
38.6 employees, so that the average number of 
employees per establishment increased from 
109.6 in the beginning of the year to 113.1 at 
its close. 

While the majority of the establishments 
are of the smaller type, 81.7 per cent. of them 
containing 100 workingmen or less, and 67.7 per 
cent. 50 workingmen or less, the majority 
of the factory employees worked in large 
establishments, 78.3 per cent. in those employing 
over 100 workers and 50.3 per cent. in those 
employing more than 500 workers. 

Of the total number of employees at the end 
of 1904, 1,204,553 were males (72.4 per cent.) 
and 458,527 females (27.6 per cent.). The 
number of workers over 17 years of age was 
1,486,235 (89.4 per cent.); between 15 and 17 
inclusive, 151,958 (9.1 per cent.) ; and children 
of between 12 and under 15 years, 24,887 (1.5 
per cent.). 
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According to a statement of the British con- 
sul at Moscow, in his report on the economic 
condition of the country in 1907, the conditions 


_of life for the workmen are worse than they 


ever were before. The increased cost of living 
more than offsets the increase in wages. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE. The imports and exports 
of merchandise by great classes in 1906 and 
1907 are shown in the following ae in 
thousands of rubles (add 000) : 


1906 | 1907 
| | 
| Imports/ Exports Papen Ears 
Foods ........ 104,487 | 597,413 || 118,890 | 559,745 
Raw materials | 337,410 | 343,544 || 375,776 | 383,342 
Animals ...... 917 | 27,308 1,054 | 22,731 
Manufactures.. | 177,099 $1,127 {| 200,508 | 26,196 


| | | | 
Totals ...... | 619,913 | 999,387 || 696,228 | 992,018 
UI 


The principal articles of import in 1906 were, 
in thousands of rubles: Cotton, 78,161; tea 
(61,351,360 lbs., including 12,437,208 lbs. from 
Ceylon and 3,419,316 lbs. from India), 77,444; 
machinery, 59,834; metal manufactures, 43,- 
780; coal, 29,861; rubber, 27,748; wool, 24,556; 
fish, 23,906; cotton goods, 21,130; fruits, 16,- 
734; raw silk, 15,518; chemicals and drugs, 15,- 
265; wool yarn, 15,125; plants and seeds, I1,- 
791; wine, 10,678; copper, 10,059; woolen goods, 
9,854; hides and skins, 8,426. The principal 
exports in 1906 were, in thousands of rubles: 
Cereals and flour, 451,259; timber, 98,248; flax, 
67,956; eggs, 55,157; butter, 44,812; animals, 
28,056; seed-cakes, 25,781; cotton goods, 24,- 
823; petroleum, 24,537; bran, 21,614; hides and 
skins, 19,758; sugar, 19,510; hemp, 11,718. The 
trade (exclusive of precious metals) with the 
principal countries of origin and destination, in 
1906 for the whole of Russia, and in 1907 for 
European Russia only (including the trade of 
the Caucasus by the Black Sea), was as follows, 
in thousands of rubles: 


Russia, 1906 European Russia, 1907 


Imports Exports Imports Exports 
31,983 47,277 29,263 50,269 
6,437 30,772 5,394 29,916 
6,547 9,589 11,249 8,287 
5,983 6,344 7,922 7,478 
298,422 284,675 311,397 290,375 
21,357 45,045 23,615 42,582 
28,717 76,506 28,596 73.356 
7,209 41,330 9,040 37,252 
13,233 107,959 11,549 114,329 
105,726 225,447 114,284 228,770 
10,895 51,959 13,042 $4,455 
844 17,583 2,059 13,550 
7,826 15,242 6,468 18,130 
12,219 2,552 12,240 3,419 
24,503 1-756 "|; gawetar 1) 2 8 aietes 
97,427 57,530 16,820 630 
47,450 5,712 53,291 7,727 
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Owing to the great indebtedness of Russia 
to other countries, her exports regularly ex- 
ceed her imports very considerably. In 1907 
the excess of exports was much below the aver- 
age. The falling off was chiefly in the export 
of grain, and was due to two years of famine. 

THE Noveorop Farr. The commercial impor- 
tance of the fair held annually at Nizhni-Nov- 
gorod from July 28 to Sept. 7, has declined of 
late owing to the development of means of com- 
munication, particularly the construction of 
the Trans-Siberian. Formerly the goods were 
taken in bulk to the fair and sold from stock, 
but now they are largely sold from samples. 
The amount of business transacted in 1907 
was considered satisfactory, notwithstanding the 
searcity of cash and the difficulty experienced 
in arranging credit. The total value of goods 
sold amounted to $69,525,000, against $66,435,- 
000 in 1906. Sales of cotton goods represented 
nearly one-third of the total value. Wool sold 
for $1,347,000; woolen goods, $4,990,000; raw 
hides and skins, $4,450,000; dressed leather, $1,- 
545,000; horsehair and bristles, $813,700; furs, 
$5,665,000 (out of a total value of $7,982,- 
500 shipped to the fair); rubber goods and 
shoes, $1,133,000; metals, $2,060,000; tobacco 
and ita manufactures, $1,545,000; chemicals and 
drugs, $2,678,000. The Russian Imperial Bank 
and seven private banks were operating at the 
fair. The banking transactions were ag fol- 
lows: Bills of exchange discounted, $10,836,- 
000; payments received on account of bills of 
exchange discounted and deposited for collec- 
tion, $10,161,000; drafts paid, $25,951,000; 
drafts sold, $38,606,000. 

NAVIGATION AND SHrprPing. In 1906 the 
ports of the empire were entered by 11,560 
ships of 11,292,000 tons (1,174,000 Russian), 
and cleared by 11,685 ships of 11,349,000 tons 
(1,192,000 Russian). The distribution of the 
tonnage entered and cleared in 1906 by seas 
was as follows: 


Tons Tons 

Entered Cleared 
White Sea .....cceccsccccees 568,000 571,000 
Baltic Seam ........cceceeone 3,939,000 4,127,000 
Black Sea and Azov........ 5,916,000 5,874,000 
‘Pacific Ocean ...........00. 869,000 777,000 


The merchant marine on Jan. 1, 1908, con- 
sisted of 906 steamers, of 440,854 tons, and 


2544 sailing vessels, of 260,061 tons, the 
distribution by seas being as follows: 

| 

pvenecls Tons 
White Sea .....ccccecccccccvcees 485 35,394 
Baltic Sea ......ceseee cieeeeeeus 1,004 187,464 
Black Sea and Azov .... ie 1,129 235,875 
Caspian Sea ......cccccccccccccs 28 20,623 
Pacific Ocean ...... écvisaeeavan® 804 221,559 

TOUR]. view cewicdasci ee Oee wes ieee | 3,450 700,915 


The line from Libau to New York, started in 
1907, was given up in 1908, the steamers being 
used on the line to the Black Sea. The Volun- 
teer Fleet started in 1908 direct steamship com- 
munication between Vladivostok and Chinese 
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and Japanese ports, including Tsuruga, Naga- 
saki, and Shanghai. Passengers and freight 
are transported, the latter including chiefly 
Siberian butter, Russian raw materials, and 
Chinese tea. Subsidies are paid to, steamship 
companies on the Lena River, Lake Baikal, 
and the rivers of the Amur basin. 

INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS. On -Jan. 1, 1908, 
the Russian railway system, including 2072 
miles in Finland, was made up as follows, 
in English miles: State lines 23,458; com- 
panies’ lines, 11,981; local lines, 1447; total 
in Europe, 36,886; total in Asia, 7560; grand 
total, 44,446 miles. The Asiatic railways in- 
clude 1071 miles of the Eastern Chinese Rail- 
way, in Chinese territory. In 1907 over 1072 
miles of new line were opened, besides 613 miles 
of second tracks on existing lines. The length 
of line opened for temporary traffic at the be- 
ginning of 1908 was 229 miles; of lines under 
construction, 1111 miles; of lines for which 
permission to build was granted, 1321 miles. 

In 1908 the Duma voted the money for double- 
tracking the Trans-Siberian line. Work was to 
be commenced immediately on the Omsk-Irkutsk 
section, in western Siberia, which was to be 
completed by 1911. The plans for improving 
the line include the reduction of inclines, the 
lengthening of curves, the reconstruction of the 
mountainous section between Atchinsk and 
Irkutsk, the improvement of the ferry service 
across Lake Baikal and of the line surrounding 
it, and the raising of the general efficiency of the 
line. The estimated cost, exclusive of transpor- 
tation of materials, is 170,753,900 rubles. 

Another great undertaking sanctioned by the 
Duma in 1908 was the construction of a rail- 
way, over 1300 miles in length, along the banks 
of the Amur River. The line will apparently 
branch off from the Trans-Siberian line at Chita, 
and will follow the course of the great river, 
in a vast semicircular sweep, until it unites 
with the Ussuri Railway at Khabarovsk. <A 
branch line will be built along the Zeya River to 
Blagovestchensk. The cost of construction alone 
is estimated at over 220,000,000 rubles—a sum 
which will probably be exceeded. There are 
rugged mountains to be traversed, and heavy 
bridges will have to be built across the Amur, 
which is liable to floods. The two chief pur- 
poses which the line is to serve are, first, to 
have a line to Vladivostok entirely on Russian 
soil; and secondly, in the words of Premier 
Stolypin, to reach the 40,000,000 acres of corn- 
land in the Ussuri district. Work was begun 
in 1908. (See History, below.) 

Other plans of State railway construction in- 
volve a new line from Tumen to Omsk, in west- 
ern Siberia, at a cost of 31,000,000 rubles, and 
a line from Nizhni-Novgorod to Viatka. The 
latter will form another railway system across 
the north of European Russia, parallel to the 
Tula-Penza-Samara-Cheliabinsk line, over which 
most of the passenger traffic to the Trans-Siber- 
ian passes. 

In Nov. 1908, it was reported that a new 
Russian company was being formed under the 
name of the Southern Siberian Railways Com- 
pany. The statutes and plans of construction 
had already been laid before the government. 
The first road which the company proposed to 
construct was to be from Omsk southward to 
Semipalatinsk, on the Irtish river, via Pavlodar, 
a distance of 1134 versts (1 verst — 0.663 mile), 
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Besides this the company proposes to construct 
in Siberia warehouses, elevators, steamboat 
landings, and branch lines. 

Towards the end of 1908 the Perm-Yekaterin- 
burg railway into the Urals was nearing com- 
pletion. This railway was expected to do much 
towards increasing the mining output of the 
Urals, and many of the mines were being en- 
larged in anticipation of the increased trans- 
portation service. 

The Finnish Senate assigned in 1908 the sum 
of 2,500,000 rubles for connecting the Russian 
and Finnish railways. 

The total length of telegraph lines in 1906 
was 150,556 miles, of which the State owned 
104,696 miles; the railways, 43,267 miles; and 
local lines, 2593 miles. 

GOVERNMENT. The Emperor still retains the 
old title of “Autocrat of all the Russias.” The 
imperial decree of Oct. 30, 1905, granting the 
people the inviolability of the person, freedom 
of conscience, press, meeting, and association, 
and promising the establishment of a national 
assembly, or imperial Duma, without which no 
law shall come into effect, and which shall ex- 
ercise control over the officials appointed by 
the Emperor—this decree has in large part now 
become a dead letter. The constitutional guar- 
antces have disappeared. The Duma still exists, 
but its popular character has been almost en- 
tirely done away with, and it exercises no con- 
trol over the imperial officials. The first Duma 
was elected by universal suffrage, though in- 
directly. It proved revolutionary in its de- 
mands, was dissolved (July 22, 1906), and a 
new one elected on a more restricted franchise. 
This was dissolved in its turn (June 16, 1907). 
The franchise was still further restricted so as 
to secure a majority for the landowners, and 
the representation of conquered nationalities 
or more radical sections of the empire—Poland, 
the Caucasus, Siberia—was cut down. Orig- 
inally the peasants returned 2535 electors and 
the | dagen 1965; under the 1907 law the 
peasants return 1147 electors, and the land- 
owners, 2644. The manifesto of June, 1907, re- 
duced the number of Duma members from 524 
to 442. The third Duma, in session since Nov. 
14, 1907, consists of 403 delegates from Euro- 
pean Russia proper, 14 from Poland, 10 from 
the Caucasus, and 15 from Asiatic Russia. The 
Council of the Empire, reorganized in 1906, has 
equal competency with the Duma. One-half of 
its members are appointed by the Emperor, the 
other half are elected one each by the zemstvos, 
or provincial assemblies, 6 by the Holy Synod, 
6 by the universities, 12 by commercial bodies, 
18 by the nobility, and 6 by the landed pro- 
prietors of Poland. Members of the Duma 
are elected for five years; the elective 
members of the Council of the Empire, 
for nine years, one-third retiring every three 
years. The Duma elects its own president and 
vice-president; those of the Council of the Em- 
pire are appointed by the Emperor. 

Other governing bodies are the Senate, which, 
besides its other functions, is the supreme court 
of the empire. The Holy Synod, controlling 
the affairs of the dominant Church and also 
exercising a large control over education, is com; 
posed of high church dignitaries, but is pre- 
sided over by a layman, the Procurator-General, 
who represents the Emperor. The Council of 
Ministers was reorganized in 1905 in order to 
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secure a greater degree of codperation among 
the heads of departments. The ministers are 
responsible only to the Emperor. 

Emperor Nicholas II, born May 18 (new 
style), 1868, ascended the throne on the death 
of his father, Nov. 1, 1894. 

In 1908 the Council of Ministers was com- 
posed as follows: Premier and Minister of the 
Interior, P. A. Stolypin; imperial house and 
domains, Gen. Baron W. B. Fredericksz; foreign 
affairs, A. P. Isvolsky; war, Gen. Rédiger; 
marine, Admiral J. M. Dikov; justice, J. M. 
Shtcheglovitov; public instruction, A. N. 
Schwartz; finance, W. N. Kokovtsev; commerce 
and industry, P. Shipov; communications, Gen. 
N. K. Schaffhausen-Schinberg-Eck-Schaufuss; 
agriculture, A. W. Krivoshain; department of 
general control, P. A. Kharitnov; procurator- 
general of the Holy Synod, P. P. Isvolsky; State 
Secretary for Finland, Gen. Langhoff. 

FINANCE. In 1906 the total revenue amount- 
ed to 3,355,780,610 rubles, and the total ex- 
penditure, 3,212,697,438 rubles. The budget for 
1908 balanced at 2,581,403,168 rubles. The prin- 
cipal estimates of revenue were, in rubles: per- 
sonal and land taxes, 61,870,259; business li- 
censes, 99,208,000; income tax, 21,745,000; cus- 
toms, 260,487,200; consumption and excise taxes, 
243,482,600; stamps, registration, railway, and 
other taxes, 123,031,355; spirits monopoly, 704, 
225,000; post office, 51,445,100; telegraphs, 28,- 
500,000; State domains, 681,261,344 (including 
railways, 550,000,000; forests, 59,500,000, etc.) ; 
loans, 181,476,470. The principal estimates of 
expenditure were, in rubles: Public debt, 385,- 
965,986; Holy Synod, 29,739,152; imperial house- 
hold, 16,359,595; war, 425,141,793; navy, 86,- 
901,228; finance, 429,673,782 (including pen 
sions, 77,616,236; whisky rien tek 214,637,220, 
ete.) ; interior, 144,114,624 (including police, 59,- 
290,154; posts and telegraphs, 46,898,506, etc.) ; 
commerce and industry, 32,860,099; public in- 
struction, 52,991,818; communications, 540,663.- 
617, including 486,379,803 for railways; land 
organization and agriculture, 58,457,858; jus- 
tice, 65,018,176; extrgordinary expenditure, 269,- 
152,078 (including liquidation of Russo-Japan- 
ese war, 66,282,256; army and navy, 56,199,280; 
railway construction, 59,979,737, ete.). The 
public debt on Jan. 1, 1908, stood at 8,710,066, 
204 rubles. The credit of the Russian gover- 
ment rose in 1908. Thus the 5 per’‘cents., which 
were quoted in 1907 as low as 80, rose to near 
par in 1908, closing the year at 9714. 

The proposed budget for 1909 balanced at 2,- 
631,495,495 rubles. The proposed revenue esti- 
mates included 152,818,254 rubles out of loans 
to be contracted. The proposed estimated ex- 
penditure for the army was 470,623,239; navy, 
88,135,050; public debt, 396,656,121; communi- 
cations, 569,948,251; finance, 455,962,844; edu- 
cation, 72,357,873; interior, 156,232,301. 

ARMY. The Russian army is divided into 
three parts, known as the army of Euro 
Russia, army of the Caucasus, and the Asiatic 
army, with the periods of service varying but 
slightly in each and the organization and 
strength not accurately known to the world at 
large, but described in general terms as given 
below: 

Military service is universal and compulsory 
from the 21st to the end of the 43d year, with 
the periods of service divided as follows: Three 
years for dismounted and 4 years for mounted 
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troops in the first line or active army; then 14 
years in the reserve with two periods of train- 
ing of 6 weeks each, and finally 5 years in the 
territorial army. In the army of the Caucasus 
the corresponding periods are 3, 15 and 4 years 
respectively; and in the Asiatic army they are 
4, 13 and 5 years respectively. There are 
numerous exceptions and modifications to these 
rules which can only be studied in a detailed 
work on the subject, and the same must be said 
of the organizations of the different units. 

The peace strength of the Russian armies is 
upwards of 1,200,000 men; the field army is 
about 1,500,000 men; and the available war 
strength about 4,000,000 men of all grades and 
classes. In 1908, Russia reorganized the bureaus 
of the War Department; introduced certain 
changes with a view to lessening the weight of 
the foot soldiers’ pack; greatly improved regi- 
mental transportation; published new and sep- 
arate regulations for mancuvres; and enacted a 
new law requiring all officers enjoying the bene- 
fits of the military and cadet schools to serve a 
certain time with the line before passing to the 
reserve. The budget for the year 1908 was 477,- 
165,383 rubles; an increase of 93,000,000 rubles 
over the preceding year. The annual contingent 
for the year was 472,535 men, of whom 14,000 
went to frontier guards, 11,000 to the marine 
corps, and 16,000 to the Cossacks. Discipline 
continued good, the army remaining faithful to 
the Czar, in spite of energetic efforts to bring 
about the contrary. 

Navy. In 1908, the navy comprised 407 ships 
of all descriptions, aggregating 602,500 tons, 
distributed as follows: Baltic Sea, 252 ships of 
370,700 tons; Black Sea, 76 ships of 169,600 
tons; Pacific Ocean, 73 ships of 59,465 tons; and 
Caspian Sea, 6 ships of 2735 tons. Excluding, 
however, all antiquated ships, transports, etc., 
the effective navy stood at the beginning of 
1908 as follows: Ten first-class battleships (6 
in Black Sea), 136,050 tons; 3 second-class bat- 
tleships (2 in Black Sea), 27,100 tons; 2 
armored gunboats, 3435 tons; 7 armored 
cruisers, 73,170 tons; 7 protected large cruisers 
(2 in Black Sea), 46,500 tons; 1 protected small 
cruiser, 3150 tons; 6 unprotected small cruisers 
(all in Black Sea), 8950 tons; 16 gunboats, 
10,060 tons; 98 destroyers (14 in Black Sea), 
35,711 tons; 94 torpedo-boats (32 in Black 
Sea), 15,980 tons. Total, 244 ships of 360,106 
tons, besides 29 submarines, with crews number- 
ing 60,500. There were also 7 convertible 
cruisers, ranging from 5400 to 8480 tons. The 
increase in 1907 was 1681 tons. The ships 
under construction included 2 battleships, of 
34,800 tons, and 2 armored cruisers, of 16,000 
tons, besides minor craft. 

The Emperor has decreed that, if a fleet is to 
be built, it must be built in Russia, by Russian 
workmen, with Russian material. The Ministry 
had to ask foreign aid in the preparation of 
plans. There was a deadlock with bidders dur- 
ing the year on account of the severity of 
Russian conditions. In 1907, Vickers-Maxim, 
of England, prepared plans for a battleship of 
22,000 tons, and 21%, knots speed; the firm 
engaged to supervise construction, and to guar- 
antee satisfactory results. But this fell 
through on account of the decree that the work 
must be done in Russia, by Russian workmen, 
with Russian material, especially as the turbines 
would necessarily have to be imported from 
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England. English, French, Italian, German, and 
hussian firms offered bids for the reconstruc- 
tion of the navy. The Duma refused credits for 
battleship construction until after the reorgani- 
zation of the Admiralty, where the bureaucrats, 
in the proportion of one to six naval officers on 
the active list, absorb nearly all the money voted. 
HISTORY. 

THE THirp Duma. The Duma reassembled on 
Jan. 21, 1908. It had first met on Nov. 14, 1907, 
the elections for it having been held under the 
new law promulgated on June 16, 1907, in vio- 
lation of the “fundamental law” of the empire 
that no new measure could be carried into effect 
without the consent of Parliament. This elec- 
toral law changed completely the conditions of 
the franchise, cutting down the non-Russian 
representation, and assuring the absolute pre- 
ponderance of the great landed proprietors. Rep- 
resentation was accorded to the Russian minori- 
ties in foreign communities, and great influence 
was given to the local administration in elec- 
tions. The members were reduced in number 
from 524 to 442. The manifesto promulgatin 
the new law had declared that there was nee 
of a Duma that would put down the revolution 
and that should be nationalist in spirit and loy- 
al to the government. This apparently was the 
character of the new body, which differed radi- 
cally in composition from its two predecessors. 
Whereas in the first two Dumas the Left had an 
overwhelming majority and the Extreme Right 
was scarcely represented, in the third Duma, 
the Extreme Right, made up of conservative 
monarchists and “True Russians” or out- 
and-out reactionaries, was the second power- 
ful party after the Octobrists. The Left, com- 
prising the Constitutional Democrats, the Social- 
ists, the Labor party and the Poles, numbered 
somewhat over a hundred. An Octobrist, Dr. 
Khomiakov, was elected president. The Octobrists 
seemed from the first to hold the balance of pow- 
er, having their place in the Centre, and by their 
vote turning the tide in favor of either side. They 
were a loosely organized group, with their own 
Right and Left, and having in common only their 
professed allegiance to the October Manifesto of 
1905 (whence their name), which declared for 
a constitution and a Duma which should “take 
a constant and active part in the elaboration of 
the laws.” They were in accord with the Right 
during nearly the first half of the session, not, 
however, with the extreme reactionary wing which 
not even the government supported, but with 
the moderate clement in that party. They rep- 
resented mainly the middle and upper bour- 
gevisie, while the Extreme Right consisted of the 
large landed proprietors. The Baltic Germans, 
from whom for more than a century half the 
official class has been recruited, voted also with 
the Centre, and a German, Baron Meyendorf, was 
elected vice-president. The Octobrist chief was 
M. Goutchkoff. Other leaders were M. von 
Anrep, formerly chief officer of public instruc- 
tion at Kharkov; M. Choubinski, an authority 
on jurisprudence, and Count Ouvaroff, a free- 
spoken critic of the government; and among thie 
effective speakers on the Left were Professor 
Milyukov (well known in the United States, 
which he visited in January), and MM. Rodichev, 
Maklakoff, Chingarev and Adjenov. The leaders of 
the Moderate Right were M. Kroupienski, con- 
servative and cautious in temper, and Count 
Bobrinski, aggressive and outspoken, the friend 
of Finland and opposed to the curtailment of 
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her constitution. Under the new system of elec- 
tions the Polish representation was reduced from 
48 to 17, who had to contend against the strong 
nationalist spirit of the Duma and its hostility 
to non-Russian elements. Moreover, a number 
of representatives of the Russian administration 
in Polish districts had been returned. Under 
their leader, M. Dmowski, however, the Poles 
succeeded in getting the ear of the Duma and 
forcing it to recognize the existence of a question 
involving some 12,000,000 Russian subjects, as 
distinct from the issues of the petty nationali- 
ties with whicn it had at first been classed. 
There was even apparent in ministerial circles 
and among Moderates in the Duma an inclina- 
tion to concede large rights of self-government 
to Poland, going as far as autonomy under a 
personal union with Russia. This was to be 
preceded, however, by the incorporation with 
Russia, proper of certain portions of Polish terri- 
tory having a large Russian or Little Russian pop- 
ulation. Such provinces were Siedlce and Lublin. 

THE PoLicy oF THE Duma. Such was the 
composition of the Duma. It showed at first a 
submissive temper and during the early weeks 
did little but appoint committees. The reaction- 
ary spirit of the government was evident and it 
was necessary to proceed cautiously to avoid 
a rupture. On Dec. 25, 1907, the signers of 
the Viborg Manifesto (July 23, 1906), which 
called on the nation to refuse to pay taxes or 
recruit the army unless the Duma was assem- 
bled, were brought to trial and sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment and loss of political 
rights. They began serving their sentences in 
May. The government had denounced meas- 
ures which it had itself at first favored. It de- 
clared the agrarian movement insurrectionary, 
and it had done nothing to redeem its pledges of 
October, 1905. The revolutionary movement 
had, it declared, prevented the introduction of 
the contemplated reforms. It was charged that 
more executions by court martial occurred than 
ever before, and that this policy continued un- 
abated under Premier Stolypin, that the bureau- 
cratic generals and large landowners had re- 
sumed their sway, and that the government 
would no longer listen to the people on agrarian 
questions but only to the nobility. In February, 
1908, a deputation of over 300 members of the 
Duma visited the Czar and were received with a 
speech of high monarchical tone, which stated 
that they were to elaborate bills for restoring 
law and order, and that as regarded a measure for 
improving the land tenure of peasants, no infringe- 
ment of property rights would be accepted. 

The evident policy of the Duma at first was 
to avoid all subjects which, like the agrarian and 
local government questions, might lead to a rup- 
ture with the government. The measures before 
it were numerous, but of slight importance. Over 
700 bills were submitted by the government, and 
of these the Duma voted more than a hundred. 
Much waste of time was caused by submitting 
these measures separately instead of in groups. 
Among the more important measures were the 
voting of the Amur railway project (noted in 
the following paragraph) and the voting of in- 
ternal Joans and the budget. In December, 1907, 
M. Guerbel, vice-minister of the interior, had de- 
manded a credit of 12,000,000 rubles for four- 
teen governments, declaring that more would be 
needed in the spring. In June, 1908, in the 
course of a debate, the minister of finance, M. 
Kokovtzey, said that famine was already cer- 
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tain in eleven governments and that the crops 
were more than doubtful in twenty-one. Critics 
attributed the recurrence of famines nearly every 
ten years to the bad economic and financial pol- 
icy of the government, to its encouragement of 
extensive farming and to the heavy taxes. The 
policy of railway purchase and of maintaining 
imperial prestige at the cost of a disastrous war 
had vastly increased the public debt, which was 
held chiefly by foreigners. It was complained 
that the government did nothing to remedy the 
evil but only to palliate it; that it left the peas- 
ant untaught, the better to fleece him (illiteracy ° 
ranging from 85 to 95 per cent., even 99 per cent. 
in some villages); that exports were encouraged 
and imports discouraged, even including agricul- 
tural implements; in short, that it either per- 
mitted or caused the conditions that it sought 
at intervals to alleviate. The budget which was 
first proposed on Dec. 12, 1907, remained for 
more than three months in the hands of the 
Budget Commission, and was then submitted 
piece by piece, thus preventing much general dis- 
cussion, but there was some stormy debating of 
items in the departments of Internal Affairs and 
Public Instruction, and the army and navy cred- 
its provoked such severe criticism as to threaten 
the existence of the Duma. M. Goutchkov criti- 
cised a war ministry at the head of which were 
irresponsible persons, imperial grand dukes. Much 
sharper criticism was directed against the naval 
administration. The need of building up a new 
fleet to replace the losses incurred in the war 
with Japan was generally recognized, but it was 
no less generally admitted that a thorough reor- 
ganization in the admiralty was needed be 
fore it could be intrusted with the im- 
mense sums involved. On Feb. 20, the navy 
authorities laid before the National Defense 
Committee of the Duma a comprehensive scheme 
of ship construction calling for the expenditure 
of nearly $1,100,000,000 by the year 1917. An 
alternative scheme contemplated the expenditure 
of $225,000,000. The larger plan, of course, 
stood no chance of acceptance. The second plan 
met the same fate. On June 7, the Duma by 
194 to 78 votes declined to vote any appropria- 
tion for construction purposes. In October, a 
new budget providing for the expenditure of 
$44,000,000 on four battleships and minor units 
was again rejected. The opposition of the Dums 
did not, however, restrain the government, for, 
according to the rule, the frant of the last bud- 
get was allowed to stand in case of a disagree 
ment. The construction of the four battleships 
(20,000 tons each) had been in the meantime 
voted by the Council of the Empire (early in 
July). The Foreign Office also came im 
for a good deal of censure. It was charged that 
Russian diplomatic representatives abroad were 
men of inferior talents and superannuated. The 
Russian minister at Constantinople was (4; 
Cassini, who, having acquitted himself with little 
credit at Washington before the outbreak of the 
Japanese war, had been transferred to Madrid, 
was 75; the Russian minister at Berlin was 78; 
the minister at Paris was about the same age. 
On Mar. 31, M. Isvolsky, Minister of Foreign 


Affairs, apeaking in the Duma promised 4 
thorough reorganization of the diplomatic 
service. On June 17 the Duma voted dis 


approval of an issue of an internal loan by the 
finance minister without its sanction in Janu- 
ary. On July 11 the Duma adjourned 
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tor its recess till Oct. 20. Though con- of the laws of Finland with those of the em- 
demned by many for subservience, several in- pire. In June an imperial order was issued de- 
stances of free and fearless criticism could be claring that all Finnish questions affecting im- 


cited by its defenders. Sir Edward Grey, reply- 
ing to criticism of King Edward’s visit to the 
Czar, referred to these signs of progress. Three 
years before there was no representative institu- 
tion in Russia. Now there was a Duma which, 
though not elected on a democratic franchise, 
voted and refused to vote money, criticised 
the government, and comprised different parties, 
some of which were radical and opposed to the 
government. 

THe Amug Ramway. In April the Duma 
passed the bill for the construction of the Amur 
railway, a great extension of the Siberian sys- 
tem, to follow the river as far as Khabarovsk, 
there uniting with the Ussuri railway and thus 
affording rail communication through Russian 
territory with Vladivostok. _The estimates of 
its cost varied, some being as high as 500,000,000 
rubles; its length was placed at 1,300 miles, 
and it was to be completed within four years. 
In addition to the obvious advantages urged on 
its behalf, it was said that the region it trav- 
ersed was rich in copper, iron and coal, copper 
being worked already. On the other hand, it 
was criticised as wasteful expenditure at a time 
of scarcity. Added to the cost of double tracking 
the Trans-Siberian line, which was voted in 
June, it would with the interest on capital, 
heavy running expenses and cost of administra- 
tion of the country traversed increase unduly the 
already heavy burden imposed by the government 
railway policy. Further objections urged by crit- 
ica were that the climate was cold, the country ill 
suited for settlement, and the population sparse; 
that goods could not be brought from Russia, 
and that the government was planning to close 
the eastern ports; that Russian labor could not 
be employed but only Japanese and Chinese; 
that an army of 200,000 laborers would be re- 
quired to complete it; that the Germans would 
profit as lenders and no one else. The bill passed 
its second reading in the Duma on April 16 and 
was subsequently carried by a large majority in 
the upper house. The government had begun the 
work before the Duma met, taking advantage of 
the law permitting it to legislate in case of ne- 
cessity on condition of laying the measure be- 
fore the chambers within two months of their 
next meeting. 

FINLAND. On March 31 the Finnish Senate 
resigned, the Diet having opposed ite policy 
toward Russia, and on April 6 the dissolution 
of the Diet was ordered by the Czar. The Diet’s 
criticism of the Senate was officially declared 
to be the occasion of this action. The governor- 
general charged the Diet with having unwar- 
rantably opposed measures which expressed the 
sovereign’s will. Premier Stolypin explained 
the government’s attitude toward Finland in an 
address to the Duma on May 18. He alleged re- 
peated infringements of the royal prerogative 
and the passage of laws and ordinances affecting 
imperial interests without consulting the impe- 
rial authorities. He declared that there was no 
warrant for this course either in the treaty of 
cession or in the constitutional charter. He 
complained of the formation of army organiza- 
tions, like the Red Guard, and the failure of 
the Finnish police to put down Russian ter- 
rorism. The constitutional privileges of Fin- 
land would, he said, be scrupulously observed, 
but imperial interests demanded the codrdination 


perial interests must be submitted henceforth to 
the imperial ministry for consideration and that 
their final decision rested with the Russian gov- 
ernment; and that the governor-general must 
in future report all matters requiring the Czar’s 
approval not only to the Finnish secretary of 
state but to the Russian premier. The results 
of the elections of July 1 were as follows: So- 
cial Democrats, 83; Old Finns, 54; Young 
Finns, 25; Swedish party, 25; Agrarians, 9; 
Christian Workmen’s Union, 2. The Young 
Finn who had presided in the previous Diet was 
reélected president. There was harmony among 
the parties on the issue of Russian aggression 
and a strong majority in opposition to submit- 
ting measures in advance to the Russian minis- 
try. The president of the Diet, in an address 
to the governor-general, condemned any measure 
that was inconsistent with the independent ad- 
ministration of the country as an invasion of 
her rights. A petition framed on Aug. 19, and 
signed by the members of all parties except the 
Socialists, declared the new ordinance giving 
Russian officials the power to interfere in Fin- 
nish affairs a violation of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Finnish constitution that the country 
should be governed solely by native authorities. 
SUPPRESSING THE REVOLUTION. Reports as to 
the severity of the government in crushing out 
the revolutionary spirit varied greatly. At the 
close of 1907 a member of the Duma declared 
that 2,717 persons had been sentenced to death 
and 1,780 executed. In 1908 it appeared from 
the press that executions in May ranged from 4 
to 15 daily, and during the first three months of 
the year from 60 to 90 per month. About 200 a 
day were said to be sentenced to exile. On the 
other hand, Premier Stolypin’s assertions made 
it appear that comparatively few banishments 
and executions were taking place. The number 
that had been exiled by administrative process 
was placed by him at 14,000, which was declared 
by some to be an underestimate and to refer only 
to one class. In the course of the year the pa- 
pers were forbidden to publish details of the ex- 
ecutions, and it was difficult to obtain correct 
figures. At the end of the year, however, the 
following estimates were published: 1,953 per- 
sons sentenced to death and 782 executed; maxi- 
mum for any one month, 268 death sentences in 
December and 119 executions; 63 newspapers 
suppressed. The largest number of executions 
took place in Warsaw (150), Kiev (150), and 
Ekaterinoslav (100). Statistics of the Police 
Department laid before a committee of the Duma 
showed that from Jan. 1, 1905 to Jan. 1, 1909 the 
military courts handed down 3,319 sentences of 
death of which 1,425 were executed. In addi- 
tion the special drumhead courts martial from 
Aug. 1, 1906 to May 3, 1907, put to death 683 
persons. The last figures are 461 below the 
press estimates. Public opinion was stirred 
by the arrest at the close of 1907 of the 
patriot Tchaikovsky, and sympathy was 
aroused in England and the United States, where 
he had lived and was well known. The charges 
were based on acts committed some thirty years 
before, which were said to be revolutionary, and 
he was kept in prison without trial. On Oct. 
26 he was released on bail of $25,000, which 
was raised by friends in the United States and 
England. For an account of the Jan Pouren and 
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Rudowitz affairs, see UNITED STATES, Foreign 
Relations. An instance was cited of the extreme 
severity of the government at Lodz, where the 
governor-general ordered the police in arresting 
suspects to kill them outright if there was any 
danger in arresting them alive, and forbidding 
the troops to fire warning shots, saying that the 
number of persons killed or wounded should 
agree with the number of shots fired. In Novem- 
ber martial law still prevailed in Odessa, Poland, 
the Caucasus and parts of the Baltic provinces. 
A state of “exceptional protection” was main- 
tained in St. Petersburg, Moscow, and many 
other cities. The milder form of “reinforced 
protection” was widespread. On Dec. 26 there 
was a sharp encounter between the revolutionists 
and the police in the suburbs of Moscow. The 
former repulsed both police and troops, and were 
reduced only by the aid of artillery. The chief 
of the secret police and a number of the revolu- 
tionists were killed. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. There was much discussion 
of the attitude of Austria-Hungary toward the 
Macedonian question and in the matter of the 
Novi-Bazar railway (see MACEDONIA and AUSs- 
TRIA-HUNGARY), and M. Isvolsky twice appeared 
in the Duma to explain. The second time was 
on the discussion of the budget for the ministry 
for foreign affairs, April 1. His appearance 
by special authority of the Czar was taken as 
a sign that parliamentary institutions were con- 
solidated, for questions of foreign policy did 
not concern the Duma but only the crown. The 
growing friendliness with Great Britain was ex- 
pressed in the first part of the address, but it 
concluded with a reference to Germany as the 
nation with which friendship had never been 
broken. When Austria-Hungary announced the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina in Oc- 
tober, M. Isvolsky, who was then in Paris, con- 
ferred with the French minister of foreign af- 
fairs and then with the British foreign office 
on the subject of a European conference. He 
afterward went to Berlin. (See BALKAN QUES- 
TION.) In Russia, on his return (Oct. 28), 
public opinion had set strongly in favor of the 
Balkan States against Austrian aggression. The 
Crown Prince of Servia and M. Pasitch, who 
visited Russia at that time, were cordially re- 
ceived (see SERVIA), and later the president of 
the Duma sent an expression of that body’s 
sympathy and support to the Servian Skup- 
schtina. In November the Russian govern- 
ment declared that in no circumstances would it 
occupy any Persian territory without the con- 
sent of Great Britain (see Persia). King Ed- 
ward visited the Czar (.June 9), the first visit of 
a British sovereign to St. Petersburg, and mem- 
bers of his suite conferred with the premier and 
minister of foreign affairs on the Macedonian 
problem and other questions of concern to the 
two countries. This visit was followed by that 
of the President of the French Republic on 
July 27. 

OTHER Events. On Feb. 20 General Stoessel 
was condemned for the surrender of Port Arthur 
before all the means of defense were exhausted, 
for not enforcing his authority, and for disci- 
plinary misdeameanor, but on the recommendation 
of the court the Czar, in view of his heroism, 
commuted the sentence to ten years’ imprison- 
ment in a fortress, with loss of rank and exclu- 
sion from military service. General Fock was 
reprimanded, and Generals Reuss and Smirnoff 
were acquitted. Army reforms began in Au- 
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gust; the military departments were placed 
under the ministry of war, and the Grand Duke 
Nicholas was relieved of command. At a mis- 
sion congress of the Orthodox Church, held at 
Kiev in August, freedom of worship was op- 
posed and the acquisition of land in the western 
provinces by persons not of the Orthodox faith. 
The Holy Synod, contrary to the advice of both 
the procurator and the premier, ordered the 
faithful to take no part in the celebration of 
Tolstoi’s eightieth birthday on Sept. 10 and is- 
sued an address to that effect, to read in all 
the churches. In spite of this congratulatory 
articles appeared in the newspapers and in many 
quarters high praises were bestowed upon him. 
The minister of public instruction having for- 
bidden women to attend university lectures, the 
rector of the University of St. Petersburg re- 
signed in September. Student strikes broke out 
in the universities of St. Petersburg, Kiev, and 
Dorpat, and at St. Petersburg some rioting oc- 
curred. On June 24 the Senate announced its 
decision against the retention of Constitutional 
Democrats in the municipal councils (zemstvos) 
and their future admission to those bodies. The 
reason was that by subscribing to the Viborg 
manifesto the Constitutional Democrats were 
outlawed as a party. In September the Minister 
of Education ordered that university professors 
and instructors who were members of the Con- 
stitutional Democratic or any other “illegal” 
party, should be dismissed. The cholera 
broke out in several parts of the country 
in July and caused many deaths in St. Pe 
tersburg in September, but n to diminish 
at the end of the month. Between July 21 and 
Sept. 14, 3,130 deaths were reported, of which 
about two-fifths had occurred in the week pre- 
ceding. The prevalence of drunkenness led to 
active efforts to control the evil. The church 
issued an abstinence journal and distributed 
nearly a million pamphlets. The Duma took 
measures to the same end. A commission to 
consider the question was in session for several 
months. After the reassembling of the Duma 
in October, the council of ministers sanctioned 
the introduction of a bill amending the regula- 
tions for the sale of spirits. A Russo-British 
chamber of commerce was organized at St. Pe- 
tersburg in October, with the design of promoting 
commercial relations between the two countries. 
On Dec. 5 the Duma passed a bill for a loan of 
$275,000,000, of which two-thirds were to apply 
to the redemption of the Treasury bonds of 1904 
and the rest to the budget deficit on account of 
extraordinary expenditure for 1909. It was 
understood that the loan would be placed in 
Western Europe. The important measure pend- 
ing at the close of the year was the Agrarian 
bill, of which the Duma passed on Dee. 2) the 
clause providing for individual ownership of 
peasant lands. This was in accordance with 
Premier Stolypin’s policy of gradually doing 
away with the communal system and turning 
the ex-serfs into individual] land owners and tax- 
payers. The Pan-Russian Woman’s Congress 
opened on Dec. 23. 

RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH. See 
GREEK CHUKCH. 

RUTHERFORD, Ernest. A British physi- 
cist, was awarded the Nobel prize for chemistry, 
in December, 1908. He was born at Nelson, New 
Zealand, on Aug. 30, 1871, was educated at Nel- 
son, Canterbury and Christ Church College, at 
the New Zealand University and at Cambridge, 
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and after serving as Macdonald professor of 
physics at McGill University, Montreal, in 1898- 
1907, became Langworthy professor of physics 
and director of the physical laboratories at the 
University of Manchester. He delivered the 
Bakerian lecture before the Royal Society in 
1904, received the Rumford medal from that 
body in 1905 and the Bressa prize from the Turin 
Academy of Science in 1908. His publications 
include Radio-Activity (1904), Radio-Active 
Transformations (1906) and numerous shorter 
treatises on that subject and other subjects in 
physical sciences. 

RYE. The rye crop in 1908 was practically 
the same as in 1907. The bulk of the crop is 
grown east of the Mississippi River, where it 
had matured before the summer drouth set in 
and hence was not injuriously affected as were 
some of the other cereal crops. The statistics 
of rye show that the area devoted to the crop 
in 1908 was 1,948,000 acres and the total pro- 
duction 31,851,000 bushels as compared with 
1,926,000 acres and 31,566,000 bushels in 1907. 
In both years the average yield was 16.4 bushels 

r acre. The average faci price per bushel on 

ec. 1, 1908, was 73.6 cents or 1%) of a cent 
higher than the price the year before, and the 
total crop value on the farm on that day for the 
two years was $23,455,000 and $21,068,000, re- 
spectively. The leading rye producing States in 
1908 were the following: Michigan, with 368,000 
acres and a crop of 5,704,000 bushels; Pennsy]- 
vania, with 243,000 acres and a yield of 5,660,- 
000 bushels; Wisconsin, with 275,000 acres and 
a yield of 5,225,000 bushels, and New York, with 
145,000 acres and a production of 2,392,000 bush- 
els. In addition to these States, only Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, Illinois and Iowa, men- 
tioned in decreasing order of yield, produced 
over 1,000,000 bushels. In several of the New 
England and Southern States practically no rye 
is grown for the grain. The highest average 
yield in the leading States, 19 bushels per acre, 
was secured in Wisconsin. 

The world’s statistics for this crop in 1907 
show a total production of 1,545,621,000 bushels, 
of which 1,479,851,000 were produced in Europe 
alone. Among the world’s rye producing coun- 
tries European Russia, as usual, ranked first in 
1907, with 776,000,000 bushels; Germany second, 
with 384,150,000 bushels; Austria-Hungary 
third, with 129,234,000 bushels, and France 
fourth, with 58,578,000 bushels. The results of 
experiment station work in the United States 
show yields of 15 bushels per acre of spring rye 
and 25 bushels per acre of fall rye in Montana, 
under dry-farming methods, and yields of 35 to 
40 bushels per acre for Monster and Ivanof 
winter rye in Kansas. Ten years’ breeding work 
in Bohemia indicates that green and brown 
color in rve grains is readily transmitted and 
that brown grains yield larger and more pro- 
ductive plants. 


SACKVILLE, Lionet SAcKVILLE SACKVILLE- 
West, Baron. A British diplomatist, died on 
Sept. 3, 1908. He was born on July 19, 1827, 
and in 1847 became an attaché of the legation 
at Lisbon. He served in subordinate positions 
at Turin, Madrid, Berlin and Paris until his 
appointment as minister to Argentina in 1872. 
He became minister to Spain in 1878, and in 
1881 was made minister to the United States. 
During the Presidential campaign of 1888 he 
indiscreetly answered a letter purporting to 
be from an English-born citizen of Califor- 
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nia asking his advice as to which candidate for 
the Presidency would best suit English inter- 
ests. His answer was to the effect that the 
reélection of Cleveland would be satisfactory to 
Great Britain. The letter was at once made 
public and the opposition to Cleveland attempt- 
ed to make political capital of it. The President 
immediately demanded his recall and his diplo- 
matic connection with the United States ceased. 
He was not again employed by his government. 
He became Baron Sackville on the death of his 
brother, after his retirement from the diplo- 
matic service. 


SAGE FOUNDATION. See CHagiry On- 
GANIZATION. 


SAINT ANDREW, BroTHEgHoop or. An 
Organization of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, established for the spread of religious 
faith among young men. There were in 1908 
some 1,500 active senior and junior chapters, 
with about 15,000 members. The official organ is 
Saint Andrew’s Cross, published at Boston, Mass. 


ST. HELENA. A solitary island in the 
South Atlantic. Area, 47 square miles; popu- 
lation (1907), 3,485. Jamestown, the capital, 
has 1,439 inhabitants. The population, com- 
merce and shipping are declining. In 1907 the 
imports amounted to £35,000 (£32,000 from 
Great Britain), and the exports to £4,704 (£4,- 
598 to Great Britain). The number of ships 
calling was 57. The revenue in 1907 was £7,- 
207; the expenditure, £8,057. The governor in 
1908 was Lieut.-Col. H. L. Gallwey. 


ST. KITTS, or St. CHRISTOPHER ISLAND. An 
island of the West Indies, forming, with the 
islands of Nevis and Anguilla, a Presidency of 
the Leeward Islands (q. v.). Total area, 150 
square miles; total population (1906), 49,289. 
The principal exports are sugar, 14,177 tons in 
1907, the bulk of it going to Canada; molasses, 
2,157 puncheons, over one-half to Canada; and 
cotton, the production of which in 1907 was 
269,109 pounds on St. Kitts, 13,670 pounds on 
Nevis, and 59,666 pounds on Anguilla, the whole 
being shipped to Great Britain. In 1907-8 the 
imports were valued at £180,347, and the .ex- 
ports at £189,903. The revenue and expendi- 
ture in 1907-8 were £50,351 and £47,170 re- 
spectively, and the public debt stood at £43,- 
646. The administrator in 1908 was T. L. Rox- 
burgh. A hurricane on March 7 and 8, 1908, did 
much damage to crops and shipping. 

ST. LUCIA. One of the Windward Islands 
(q. v.), a colony of Great Britain. Area, 233 
square miles; population (1907), 54,599. Cas- 
tries, the capital and one of the best ports in 
the West Indies, has 8,000 inhabitants; Sou- 
friére, 2,300. The principal products are sugar, 
of which 5,364 tons were exported in 1907; 
cacao, 1,719,700 pounds exported in 1907; mo- 
lasses, and some lime, rubber, and cotton. The 
imports in 1907 amounted to £310,309; the ex- 
ports, £264,401. The trade is chiefly with Great 
Britain, the United States, France, and Canada. 
The revenue in 1907 was £67,351; expenditure, 
£64,841; and public debt, £153.730. The admin- 
istrator in 1908 was Ph. C. Cork. 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON. A French 
colony, consisting of the islands of St. Pierre, 
Ile-aux-Chiens, and Miquelon, off the south 
coast of Newfoundland. Area, 93 square miles; 
population (1902), 6,482, but numbering at pres- 
ent about 4,000, a large number having em- 
igrated to Canada. The capital is St. Pierre. 
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The islands are barren. Cod-fishing, the prin- 
cipal industry, has been disastrously affected by 
the action of Newfoundland, which cut off the 
supply of bait. In 1906 there were engaged in 
deep-sea fishing 105 boats with 1,886 men. In 
1907 imports and exports amounted to 5,031,- 
936 and 7,255,930 francs respectively, the trade 
with France being represented by 2,457,000 and 
6,378,000 francs respectively. Since May, 1906, 
the colony has been under an administrator, 
assisted by a consultative council. The weight 
of taxation is excessive, the local budget for 
1907 having balanced at 484,805 francs. The 
French subvention in 1907 was fixed at 225,566 
francs. In Nov., 1908, there were disturbances, 
caused by the suppression by the government of 
religious instruction in the public schools. The 
judge who imposed a fine upon recalcitrant school 
teachers was mobbed, and the demand was raised 
that allegiance to France be thrown off and 
annexation to the United States sought. The 
agitation subsided when it was announced that 
a new administrator, Pierre Didelot, was ap- 
pointed on Nov. 20, and that he would sail 
immediately for St. Pierre with special instruc- 
tions on the school question. 


ST. VINCENT. An island of the West In- 
dies, forming together with the smaller Grena- 
dines a division of the Windward Islands (q. 
v.). Total area, 140 square miles; total popu- 
lation (1908), 51,779, mostly negroes and mu- 
lattoes. Kingston, the capital, had 4,547 in- 
habitants in 1891. The principal products are 
sugar, molasses, rum, coffee, cacao, cassava, ar- 
rowroot, and spices. Fine sea-island cotton is 

own, of which 427,819 pounds were exported 
in 1907-8. The imports in, 1907-8 amounted to 
£96,554; the exports, £94,265. The revenue and 
expenditure in the same year were £27,543 and 
£23,508 respectively. The administrator in 1908 
was E. J. Cameron. 


SAKHALIN (Kararuto). An island off the 
east coast of Siberia. The southern half of the 
island, to the south of 50 degrees N., was 
surrendered by Russia to Japan in 1905. A 
commission of 800 Russians and 800 Japanese 
commenced the work of delimitation in June, 
1906, and concluded it in the fall of 1907. The 
boundary is marked by a lane cut through the 
forest from east to west, 82 miles long and 12 
miles wide. The exchange of documents relatin 
to the settlement of boundaries was effecte 
in Vladivostok on April 10, 1908. 

NORTHERN or RUSSIAN SAKHALIN has an 
area of about 16,370 square miles, and about 
12,250 inhabitants. The principal settlements 
are Alexandrovsk, Nikolaievsk, and Dui. Con- 
victs are no longer sent to the island. Almost 
the entire surface is covered with forests, chief- 
ly coniferous. The rivers have an abundance 
of fish, the principal food of the natives. Coal 
of an inferior grade exists in enormous quan- 
tities, and some coal mines are worked near 
Dui, on the west coast. Large naphtha wells 
were discovered in 1907 on the east coast, one 
dav’s march to the north of Nikolaievsk. The 
oil proved on analysis to be of fine quality. 
It contains very little paraffin, but also very 
little benzine, the valuable by-product in _pe- 
troleum refining. A company of Russians, Ger- 
mans and Chinese was organized for the ex- 
ploitation of the wells. Refining was to begin 
in the spring of 1909. One-third of the em- 
ployees were to be Russians, and German ma- 
chinery was to be exclusively used. The ad- 
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ministration is in the hands of a military gover- 
nor. 

SOUTHERN or JAPANESE SAKHALIN has an 
area of about 12,489 square miles, and (1907) 
20,467 inhabitants. In Feb., 1908, the number 
of Japanese actually residing on the island 
was Officially given at 30,000. The Russians 
have mostly emigrated. The principal settle 
ments are Korsakov, Vladimirovka, Manka, and 
Paroantomali. The fisheries are the most im- 
portant source of wealth, chiefly herring, salmon 
and cod. In 1907 there were 3,460 vessels 
engaged in the fisheries, which yielded a value 
of $2,847,000. The forests are extensive. The 
investigation of 1906-7 showed a total of 12,- 
461,790,000 feet of evergreen and 21,500,000 feet 
of broadleaf suitable for export. In 1908 the 
best method of cutting was being investigated. 
The land survey, in progress since 1905, has now 
been completed, and 10,913 divisions of 3,000 
tsubo (1 tsubo=3,9538 sq. yds.) each were 
made. Each settler receives 22,500 tsubo, be 
sides advances of seeds and domestic animals. 
Cereals and tubers thrive well. The crops of 
1906-7 were poor, due to bad weather and a 
late distribution of seed. Since 1906 an ex- 
perimental station has been established from 
which seeds and animals are distributed and at 
which cattle, horses, hogs, sheep, and goats are 
bred. In 1907 there were 1,292 cattle, 1,492 
horses, and 989 hogs. The mineral wealth has 
not yet been sufficiently investigated. but con- 
siderable deposits of petroleum have been found, 
besides coal, gold dust, and iron sulphate. A 
light railway of 30 miles connecting Vladimir- 
ovka, the seat of government, with Korsakov, 
was completed in 1906. The budget for 1908-9 
was fixed at 1,677,866 yen (1 yen=49.8 cents), 
about 1,000,000 yen annually being contributed 
by Japan. 

SALTON SEA, See METEOROLOGY. 


SALVADOR. A republic of Central Amer- 
ica. Area, about 8,170 square miles; population 
(1906) about 235,000 pure Indians, and the 
remainder of mixed blood. San Salvador, the 
capital, had 59,136 inhabitants in 1905. The 
other larger towns, with their populations in 
1901, are: Santa Ana, 48,120; San Miguel, 
24,768; Nueva San Salvador, 18,770; San Vi- 
cente, 17,832; Sonsonate, 17,016. 

EpucaTIon. In 1907 there were in the public 
schools 34,752 pupils, with an average attend- 
ance of 24,713. The expenditure for primary 
instruction in 1908 was 645,766 silver pesos (1 
peso=39.3 cents). There are several private 
schools, some exclusively primary, and others 
both primary and secondary. There are 22 high- 
er schools, including 3 normal and 3 technical 
schools, and a national university. The normal 
schools are situated at San Salvador, Santa Ana 
and San Miguel. A school of agriculture was 
opened in 1907 at San Salvador. ; 

PRODUCTION, COMMERCE, ETC. The chief agri- 
cultural product is coffee, covering about 125.000 
acres. Its production was estimated at 49.530. 
363 pounds in 1906, against 74.295.544 pounds 
in 1905. During the fiscal year 1907 the export 
of coffee amounted to about 57,000,000 pounds, 
valued at 10.745,173 pesos. The 1907 crop was 
small. but better prices than usual were 
tained. The 1908 crop was expected to reach 
at least 70,000,000 pounds. Maize and rice also 
suffered in 1906, owing to storms and floods. 
Other agricultural products are cacao, sugar 
cane, tobacco, pineapples, indigo, rubber, 
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medicinal plants. Peruvian balsam is produced 
in a small zone between the ports of La Lib- 
ertad and Acajutla, and is a characteristic 
product of the country. Gold and silver are 
practically the only mineral products, though 
a little copper is also produced. There are 62 
plants for the manufacture of alcohol under 
government supervision. The increasing impor- 
tance of the weaving industry is indicated by 
the increase in the imports of cotton yarn. In 
1906 imports were valued at 4,163,689 gold 
pesos and exports at 6,527,422 gold pesos. The 
chief imports are cottons, silks, drugs, flour and 
hardware. The principal exports in 1906 were, 
in silver pesos: Coffee, 11,626,296; indigo, 413,- 
620; balsam, 181,851; sugar, 340,026; gold, 2,- 
486,512; other minerals, 885,983. According 
to United States returns, the imports from 
Salvador during the fiscal year 1907-8 amounted 
to $981,751, and the exports to Salvador $1,- 
357,297. The total length of railway is over 
100 miles. In June, 1908, a concession was 
granted for the construction of a railway from 
La Union, on the Gulf of Fonseca, to a point 
on the Guatemalan frontier where it would 
connect with the recently completed Guatemalan 
section of the Pan-American line (see GUATE- 
MALA). In 1907 there were 2,350 miles of 
telegraph wire. 

' GOVERNMENT, FINANCE, ETC. The President 
of the republic—in 1908, General Fernando Fi- 
gueroa—is popularly elected for a term of four 
years. The unicameral Congress consists of 
3 members from each of the 14 departments, 
elected annually by universal suffrage. The gov- 
ernors of departments are appointed by the 
President; municipal officers are elective. In 
1907 the revenue and expenditure amounted to 
7,110,431 and 7,058,705 silver pesos respectively. 
The internal debt stood on March 31, 1907, at 
2,787,383 gold pesos, and 1,259,363 silver pesos, 
besides treasury notes amounting to 3,397,776 
silver pesos. The external debt amounted to 
£726,429 in 1899, when it was taken over by 
the Salvador Railway Company, which receives 
from the government a subsidy of £24,000 an- 
nually for 18 years from 1899. In 1908 a 
6 per cent. loan of £1,000,000 was obtained from 
a London company under a special customs 
security. The proceeds of the loan were 9,000,- 
000 pesos. The army numbers 3,000 men; the 
militia 18,000. There is no navy. 

History. In a decree issued on Nov. 20, 1907, 
President Figueroa granted amnesty to all polit- 
ical offenders, suspended martial law, declared 
the constitution again in force, and promised 
the people a fair administration of the govern- 
ment. In his message of Feb. 20, 1908, Presi- 
dent Figueroa referred to the Amapala confer- 
ence of Nov. 6, 1907, between the presidents 
of Salvador, Honduras, and Nicaragua, and to 
the Central American peace conference held at 
Washington toward the end of 1907, as having 
Jaid the basis for an era of peace and good 
will among the republics of Central America. In 
February Congress approved a loan of $5,000,000 
to be raised in England. In March 14, 1908, the 
representatives of Salvador and the United 
States signed at San Salvador a_ convention 
determining the status of naturalized citizens of 
either republic who renew their residence in 
the country of their origin. This convention 
was ratified by Salvador on July 20, 1908, 
and was only awaiting the action of the Amer- 
ican Congress to become binding. In April, 
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1908, a commercial treaty was concluded with 
Germany. The two nations agreed to accord 
to each other the most favored nation treat- 
ment in commercial, maritime, and consular 
matters. It was, however, stipulated that any 
favor which Salvador had already granted or 
might hereafter grant to any or all of the other 
Central American republics may not be claimed 
by Germany unless such favor be extended to 
some other country. The treaty was to become 
effective upon exchange of ratifications and to 
remain in force for ten years, unless denounced 
one year before the expiration of that period. 
If not so denounced, it shall continue in force 
thereafter until one year after denouncement. 
A decree of May 22, 1908, announced the ad- 
herence of Salvador to the Universal Postal 
Union, established at Rome on May 26, 1906. 
On July 13, 1908, Salvador ratified all the con- 
ventions of the third Pan-American Conference, 
held at Rio de Janeiro. Early in Dec., 1908, 
the government promptly crushed a revolt which 
started in the department of Sonsonate. 


SALVATION ARMY. A religious body 
founded on military principles by William 
Booth in 1878, although as a Christian mission 
it had existed in London since 1865. The 
corps and outposts of the army in 1908 num- 
bered 850. The indoor attendance at its meet- 
ings is 8,292,060, and the open air attendance 
1,493,865. The local officers and bandsmen num- 
bered 5,539. There were 78,768 junior com- 
panies, with a company attendance of 1,757,- 
692. The American relief institutions for the 
poor include 84 industrial homes, to which in 
1908 10,330 men were admitted; 75 working- 
men’s hotels with shelter accommodations for 
8,086; 42 homes, accommodating 265; 21 slum 
posts, by which 8,716 sick cases and 33,979 
families were visited during year; 24 rescue 
homes, to which 1,755 persons were admitted; 
a bureau for missing friends in which 277 
persons were found during the year, and three 
colonies, embracing 2,569 acres of land, in which 
were 399 persons. The army distributes annu- 
ally about 300,000 Christmas dinners and about 
10,000 Thanksgiving dinners. It afforded tem- 
porary relief to persons outside of industrial 
homes and hotel numbering 29,026 during the 
year. Outings were given to 6,311 mothers and 
25,629 children. Commander Miss Evangeline 
Booth is in charge of the work in the United 
States with Colonel William Peart as chief sec- 
retary. 


SAMOA ORSAMOANISLANDS. A group 
of islands in the Pacific Ocean belonging partly to 
the United States and partly to Germany. Fol- 
lowing a volcanic eruption, which began on the 
island of Savaii on May 10, a huge stream of 
lava, spreading almost continuously over a 
width of eight miles, flowed down to the sea, 
destroying many native houses in the way. It 
was the largest flow of lava in the history of 
the island. See GegMan Samoa and TuTUILA. 


SAMOS. An island off the west coast of 
Asia Minor. Area, 181 square miles; population 
(1902), 53,424, nearly all Greek Christians. 
About 15,000 natives live on the coast of Asia 
Minor. Foreigners numbered 1,449, of whom 
1,325 were Greek. Vathy, the capital, has 
15,000 inhabitants; other towns are Carlovassi, 
Tigani and Chora. There are about 30 villages, 
varying in size from 50 to 2,000 inhabitants. 
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Wine is the chief source of wealth. About 
7,420 acres are under vines, the annual output 
being 1,600,000 gallons. Muscatel grapes are a 
specialty, and two-thirds of the wine is exported 
to France and Germany for mixing purposes. 
The highest grade of cigarette tobacco is grown, 
the output in 1908 being 846,000 pounds. The 
annual export of cigarettes is 50,000,000. Cig- 
arette machines recently introduced have thrown 
a large number out of employment, and many 
are planning to leave the island. The carob- 
tree, the fruit of which is used as a fodder as 
well as for mixing with chewing tobacco, grows 
wild; the annual export of carob-beans is 3,- 
400,000 pounds. The olive oil production is 
420,000 pounds annually, nearly the whole of 
this being used for food and soap. In 1907 im- 
ports amounted to 18,850,600 piasters (1 pias- 
ter=—4.4 cents), and exports, 18,132,720 (wine 
8,900,000; cigarettes 4,300,000). The ports were 
visited in 1907 by 4,589 vessels of 403,678 tons. 
The island is a dependency of Turkey, under 
the protection of Great Britain, France, and 
Russia. The prince is a Greek Christian ap- 
pointed by the Sultan. There is an assembly 
of 40 members elected for two years, and a 
senate the members of which are elected by the 
assembly. The revenue and expenditure for 
1907 were estimated at 3,479,800 and 3,427,340 
piasters respectively. The public debt amounts 
to 2,570,500 piasters. The annual tribute of 
300,000 piasters is relinguished by the Sultan 
to the island for the construction and repair of 
roads, of which there is great need. 

In May, 1908, there were disturbances at 
Vathy, due to friction between the Greek nation- 
alists and Prince Kopassi Effendi who refused 
to summon the assembly and was supported in 
his course by the Porte. The rising was sup- 
pressed and severe sentences were passed on 
those accused of participating in it. Nineteen 
of the accused who failed to make an appear- 
ance having been condemned to death. During 
the disturbances, Turkish soldiers did some loot- 
ing and committed acts of desecration in the 
Church of St. Charalambe. Acting on the ad- 
vice of France and Great Britain, the Turkish 
government gave assurances that it did not in- 
tend to modify the status of the island. 


SAMUELS, Samvuet. An American sea cap- 
tain and yachtsman, died on May 18, 1908. He 
was born at Philadelphia on March 14, 1823, and 
when eleven years old ran away from home 
and shipped as a cook on a coasting schooner. 
He subsequently visited practically every part 
of the world in his voyages and had various 
interesting experiences, many of which are de- 
scribed in his From the Foremast to the Cabin 
and other writings. In 1886, as skipper of the 
Dreadnaught, the best known of American clip- 
pers, he made the voyage from Sandy Hook 
to Queenstown, a distance of nearly 3,000 miles, 
in the record time of nine days and seventeen 
hours. He served at various times as captain 
of the United States steamship John Rice, as 
general superintendent of the quartermaster’s 
department in New York City, as commander 
of the McClellan at the capture of Fort Fisher 
in 1865, as general superintendent of the Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Company, as organizer of 
the United States Steam Heating and Power 
Company, and as president of the Marine Jour- 
nal Company. In 1866, although he had retired 
from active sea service, he sailed the yacht 
Henrietta, owned by James Gordon Bennett, 
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across the Atlantic in thirteen days and twen- 
ty-two hours, easily defeating the other yachts 
in the contest, those of Pierre Lorillard and 
George Osgood. Afterward he sailed in other 
yacht races, his last one being a triangular race 
from Newport to New York over the New York 
Yacht Club course, which he won with his own 
yacht, the Dreadnaught. 


SANITATION. Reorganizations and exten- 
sions of State sanitary activities and continued 
and stronger agitation for a national board of 
health for the United States were notable fea- 
tures of 1908. The reorganized and enlarged 
State departments of health of New York and 
Pennsylvania were very active in their cam- 
paigns against stream pollution and for purer 
water supplies. The reorganized board of health 
of Virginia promised to set a much-needed ex- 
ample of efficient State health protective work 
in the South. The old State board of health 
and State sewerage commission of New Jersey 
were consolidated in 1908 into a new State 
board of health, the engineer-member of each of 
the old bodies being appointed to the new 
board. This board, like those of Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Kansas, 
passes on and can refuse to approve plans for 
sewage disposal. Some of these boards also 
have power over plans for new, public water 
supplies, and some can demand that sewage 
from existing sewerage systems shall be puri- 
fied before it is discharged into any stream or 
lake. The Ohio legislature in 1908 took the 
lead of the States of the Union in giving its 
State board of health supervisory control over 
water and sewage purification plants. Hereaf- 
ter, that board can order changes in the meth- 
ods of operating such plants, in case such 
changes are deemed necessary to protect the 
public health. This was a great step forward, 
for heretofore the few States that have required 
the approval of plans for water and sewage 
purification, as a condition precedent to con- 
struction, made no provision for insuring that 
the plans so approved should be followed during 
construction, much less that the plants when 
built should be properly operated. The Ohio 
board also entered upon a study of garbage 
disposal methods and costs, which was an al- 
most unworked field for such boards. 

Further investigations at Washington, D. C., 
confirm the opinions previously expressed to the 
effect that other causes than the public water 
supply were responsible for the excessive amount 
of typhoid fever which prevailed at Washing- 
ton for years before and has continued since the 
building of a water filtration plant for the 
District of Columbia. In particular there may 
be mentioned a notable study of typhoid fever 
at Richmond, Va., with comparisons with Wash- 
ington and a review of certain conditions effect- 
ing typhoid elsewhere in the South. This pa- 
per, by Drs. E. C. Levy and A. W. Freeman, 
of Richmond, Va., was read before the Amert- 
ean Public Health Association in 1908, and has 
been reprinted for private circulation by the 
authors. The paper showed that the typhoid 
curves of Richmond and Washington had risen 
and fallen together for a quarter century past, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Richmond 
water supply had been unchanged or changed 
only for the worse, while that of Washington 
had been improved. The authors hold, in com 
mon with other recent investigations, that the 
long warm summers of the South favor prose 
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Gemic or residual typhoid—i. e., that due to 
other causes than water and milk, such as trans- 
mission from privies to and through food by 


flies, transmission by personal contact, etc. A both as to words and music, his 


unique study of typhoid fever was made in a 
half dozen wards of Pittsburg, Pa., late in 
1907 and reported in 1908, under the auspices 
of Charities and the Commons, with the aid of 
. funds from the Sage Foundation. It consisted 
of a house-to-house canvass of typhoid cases 
which had been reported to the health depart- 
ment during the first half of 1907. This ty- 
phoid survey, as it was aptly called, was both 
sanitary and economic in character. The city 
wards studied are occupied by steel and other 
workers. The economic effect of illness or 
death from typhoid on the families involved was 
investigated and reported. Extracts from the 
report were published in Engineering News for 
March 5, 1908, from which the concluding 
words are quoted, as follows: 

“There were 929 typhoid cases, in 844 fam- 
ilies, in the six wards, but when the study 
was made only 338 of the families, numbering 
2,045 individuals, could be found. In these 338 
families there were, during the year endin 
June 30, 1907, 448 cases of typhoid, with 38 
deaths. Nearly half the cases (or 202) were 
children, of whom 164 were in school. The 
aggregate actual money loss caused by the 448 
typhoid cases investigated was $57,253, or about 
$130 per case. It will be noted that these fig- 
ures make no allowance whatever for the eco- 
nomic loss to the community caused by the 26 


deaths. We may add, that on the same basis 
of average cost, the 5,637 cases of typhoid 
fever in Pittsburg (including Allegheny) during 


the year involved was about $725,000.” 

Since the date covered by the typhoid survey 
@ modern water purification plant has been put 
in operation in Pittsburg and typhoid fever has 
materially decreased. For further information 
on sanitation see GARBAGE, SEWAGE PURIFICA- 
TION, STREET CLEANING, and WATER PURIFICA- 
TION. 

SANKEY, Ina Davip. An American evangel- 
ist and hymn-writer, died on Aug. 13, 1908. 
He was born in Edinburgh, Pa., on Aug. 28, 
1840. He joined the Methodist Church at the 
age of 15, and, while serving in the Twelfth 
Pennsylvania Volunteers during the Civil War, 
organized and conducted religious services 
among his fellow soldiers. After the war he 
became prominent in Y. M. C. A. work; an 
at the Y. M. C. A. convention of 1870, held 
in Indianapolis, he first met Dwight L. Moody, 
with whom he was to be associated in evangel- 
istic work for the next 29 years. From 1870 
on, Moody and Sankey held revival meetings 
in nearly every large city in the United States; 
in 1873-75 they toured through England. At 
these meetings Moody usually preached, while 
Sankey took charge of the singing. After 
Moody’s death, in 1899, Sankey conducted a 
series of meetings alone, and delivered lectures 
upon Moody’s work. In 1902 Sankey left the 
Methodist Church to became a Presbyterian. 
He wrote an immense number of hymns, both 
words and music, and compiled numerous hymn 
books. Among these are: Sacred Songs and 
Solos (1873); Gospel Hymns (1875); Win- 
nowed Songs for Sunday Schools (1890); and 
Young People’s Songs of Praise (1902). Of 
the Sacred Songs and Solos alone, more than 
50,000,000 copies have been sold. Three of his 
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most famous hymns were “Pull for the Shore, 
Sailor,” “Throw Out the Life Line,” and “The 
Ninety and Nine.” Although very mediocre, 
ymns were 
tremendously effective at revival meetings. San- 
key became totally blind in 1903. In 1906 he 
, published My Life and Sacred Songs. 


SANTO DOMINGO, or DoMINICAN REPUBLIC. 
A republic occupying the larger eastern half 
of the island of Haiti, West Indies. Area, 
about 18,700 square miles; population, about 
416,000, mostly of mixed European and African 
blood. The prevailing language is Spanish. 
The principal cities, with their estimated pop- 
ulations, are: Santo Domingo, the capital, 20,- 
000; Santiago, 12,000; Puerto Plata, 5,000; 
Macoris, 5,000. There are some 300 schools 
with about 10,000 pupils. On Nov. 19, 1908, © 
the President decreed the establishment on Dec. 
1 of an egenratd of drawing, painting, and sculp- 
ture, for which $3,000 had been appropriated. 
Instruction was to be free, with day and night 
classes, and a graded course of four years. 

PropucTion. The mineral resources include 
gold, copper, iron in immense quantities, exten- 
sive coal deposits, including the best anthra- 
cite, silver, platinum, quicksilver, tin, salt, sul- 
phur and alum. The petroleum belt measures 
over 190 square miles; its exploitation has been 
begun by the West Indian Petroleum Mining 
Company, an American corporation. On the 
high plateaus of the central mountain range 
there are fully 3,000,000 acres of excellent yel- 
low pine and 6,000,000 acres of hardwoods. 
Sugar is the most important agricultural prod- 
uct; in 1907 its export amounted to 54,100 
tons. The tobacco crop of 1907 was disap- 
pointing both as to quantity (26,400,000 pounds) 
and quality; the export of tobacco in 1907 was 
21,802,982 pounds. The production of cacao is 
rapidly extending; its export in 1907 was 22,- 
384,082 pounds. The export of coffee in 1907 
was 3,376,970 pounds; of bananas, 640,000 
bunches. The cultivation of rice and cotton 
has been begun, and cattle-raising and dairying 
are receiving increased attention. 

FOREIGN CoMMERCE. In 1907 the total im- 
ports amounted to $5,156,121, against $4,281,- 
337 in 1906, and the total exports $7,638,536, 
against $6,543,872 in 1906. The principal im- 
ports in 1907 were: Cotton manufactures, $1,- 
218,679; iron and steel and their manufactures, 
$537,707; flour, $325,786; rice, $472,145; leath- 
er and manufactures thereof, $139,133; oils, 
$268,197; provisions, $305,581; fish and fish 
products, $162,234; wood and its manufactures, 
$159,087. The values of the principal exports 
in 1907 were: Cacao, $2,988,453; raw sugar, 
$2,099,679; leaf tobacco, $1,341,233; bananas, 
$319,500; coffee, $252,390. Other exports were 
honey, sisal, wax, woods, etc. The trade by 
countries in 1907 is shown in the following: 


| | 
From and to | Imports Exports 

| | 
United States............0... $2,863,700 $3,329,018 
Germany .......ccccccccccece 958.963 2,759,624 
Great Britain............... | 761,787 | 330,787 
PYONCO > e056 cae ses waewe ds 250,408 1,078,308 
BBN: 66s esliwedswesen cuss 123.448 4,329 
TRAVY: - 25 boos os Cae He wrews ee 103.803 11,817 
All other countries.......... 98,903 125,853 


COMMUNICATIONS. The number of vessels en- 
tered in the foreign trade in 1907 was 772, of 
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840,256 tons; of those cleared, 759, of 831,053 
tons. In the coastwise traffic 3,840 ships, of 
76,444 tons, entered, and 3,954 ships, of 49,274 
tons, cleared. The principal ports are Puerto 
Plata, Sanchez, Santo Domingo, Macoris, Sam- 
ana, Monte Cristi, and Azua. There are about 
130 miles of railway and over 430 miles of tele- 
graph. In Feb., 1908, the government took over 
the Central Dominican Railway from the Dom- 
inican Improvement Company. The road is 
managed by a Scotch engineer, and is being 
regraded and furnished with new rolling stock 
from the United States. The ties are made 
from a native wood. 

FINANCE, ETc. In 1907 the total revenue 
amounted to $3,964,632, of which $3,314,119 
was from customs; the expenditure was §$2,- 
355,531. With the balance from former years, 
there was at the beginning of 1908 a total 
balance of $4,217,178, of which $3,932,577 had 
been deposited with the National City Bank 
of New York in trust for the national creditors. 
This latter sum, it has been reported, has now 
been distributed among the creditors. The budg- 
et for 1908-9 estimated the total revenue and 
expenditure at $3,984,300. The sum of $1,808,- 
708 is assigned to the Department of Treasury 
and Commerce; $76,800 to the construction of 
railways; $75,000 to irrigation works in Monte 
Cristi province, and other sums to building 
of roads, construction and repair of lighthouses, 
etc. By a Presidential decree of March 31, 
1905, an American was appointed receiver-gen- 
eral of customs, with authority to deposit 55 
a5 cent. of the net customs revenue in trust 
or the national creditors. The face value of 
the debt of the republic was originally about 
$30,000,000, but through the efforts of agents of 
the United States government, was scaled down 
to about $17,000,000. In the early part of 
1908 the Dominican government entered into 
three agreements for the adjustment of the na- 
tional debt. On Jan. 27, 1908, an agreement 
was made with Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
of New York, for the issue of $20,000,000 of 
bonds, at 5 per cent., guaranteed by the cus- 
toms revenue. On Jan. 24, 1908, the Samana 
and Santiago Railroad Company agreed to aban- 
don its right, dating from 1887, to collect for 
a period of thirty-five years 7 per cent. of the 
import duties at the custom’ house of Sanchez, 
in exchange for $195,000 of bonds at 5 per 
cent. On Feb. 13, 1908, an agreement was 
made with various companies for the surren- 
der to the government of old bonds to the 
amount of £830,654, of the Dominican Central 
Railroad, and of all rights and interests in 
the National Bank of Santo Domingo, for the 
sum of $4,312,243. 

The regular army consists of an artillery 
corps numbering 650 men. The rural guard 
contains about 500 men. The navy consisted 
at the beginning of 1908 of one unprotected 
small cruiser, of 1,000 tons, and two gunboats, 
of 722 tons. On July 1, 1908, Ramon Caceres 
was inaugurated President of the republic to 
succeed himself. 

History. The new constitution, submitted to 
Congress on Dec. 18, 1907, went into effect on 
April 2, 1908. It fixes the term of office of 
the President at six years and abolishes the 
vice-presidency. On April 3, 1908, Congress 
passed a sanitary law, which was promulgated 
by President Caceres on June 6, and was to go 
into effect on Jan. 1, 1909. The law prescribes 
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the creation of a central, or national, sanitary 
board and provincial and municipal boards, and 
makes provision for the establishment of san- 
itary stations in the maritime ports of the 
republic. On June 15, 1908, the Dominican 
republic ratified the convention on literary and 
artistic copyrights, adopted by the second Pan- 
American Congress, at Mexico City, in 1902. 
On the same date it also ratified the conven- 
tion on international law, adopted by the third 
Pan-American Congress at Rio de Janeiro in 
1906. 


SARASATE y NAVASCUES, PABLO Makgtix 
MELITON DE. A Spanish violinist, died on Sept. 
20, 1908. He was born in Pompeluna, Spain, 
on March 10, 1844. After receiving some pre- 
liminary instruction from his father, who was 
bandmaster in his native town, he went to 
Madrid, about 1851, and studied the violin un- 
der Rodriguez. In 1854, when only 10 years 
old, he played at the Spanish court, and so 
impressed Queen Isabella by his remarkable tal- 
ent that she agreed to pay for his music les- 
sons for a term of three years. Accordingly, in 
1856, he entered the Paris Conservatoire, where 
he studied the violin under Alard, and harmony 
and composition under Reber. His first public 
appearance was made at the Crystal Palace, 
London, in 1861. His life-long friendship with 
Joachim also dates from this year. From 1861 
until his death his career was one of un- 
broken and steadily increasing success. He 
played in nearly every country in the civilized 
world, and appeared at every court in Europe, 
receiving countless orders and decorations. He 
visited America twice; in 1869, when, together 
with Christine Nilsson, he appeared in New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia; and in 1899, 
when he toured the country with Eugen d’Al- 
bert, the pianist. As a player, he ranked among 
the greatest virtuosi of the nineteenth century. 
His technic was flawless, and he possessed a 
tone of wonderful delicacy and perfection of 
intonation. Among a number of compositions 
written especially for him are Bruch’s Second 
Concerto and Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole. Sar- 
asate’s playing was, however, expressive rather 
than interpretative. He found it difficult to sub- 
ordinate his own personality to that of the 
composer, and was at his best when playing 
his own compositions. These last are of great 
brilliancy, intensely Spanish in character, and 
mostly take the form of dances or fantasies. 


SARAWAK. A British protectorate on the 
west coast of the island of Borneo. Area, 39,- 
855 square miles; pepe en: about 500,000. 
Kuching, the capital, is connected by steamer 
with Singapore. Gold, silver, antimony, quick- 
silver, coal, and diamonds are found. ‘Bago, 
rubber, wax rice, tobacco, gambier, and pepper 
are among its products. The imports and ex- 
ports in 1907 amounted to 5,172,004 and 6,717,- 
419 dollars respectively, the export of gold 
amounting to 1,513,800 dollars. The Rajah 
is Sir Charles Johnson Brooke. The revenue 
in 1907 was 1,441,194 dollars; the expenditures, 
1,359,273 dollars. 


SARDOU, Victorrex. A French dramatist, 
died on Nov. 8, 1908. He was born in Paris 
on Sept. 7, 1831, studied medicine, taught school 
for a time, and finally became a writer for 
newspapers. His first play, produced in 1854, 
was an utter failure. In 1860, however, Mlle. 
Déjazet, a Parisian actress-manager, produ 
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his Pattes de Mouches (well known as “A Scrap 
of Paper’), which was an immediate success. 
His subsequent plays numbered nearly sixty, and 
were almost all of them successful, although of 
very unequal merit. Whatever rank may be ac- 
corded Sardou as a creative dramatist, there is 
no question of his commanding abilities, his wide 
learning, his notably keen power of observation, 
his gifts of humor and satire, and his extra- 
ordinary capacity as a stage manager. In the 
mechanical side of play-building he has probably 
never been excelled. He was quick to recognize 
the popular taste and to gratify it. He had no 
great concern for elevating or directing the 
dramatic taste of his audiences. Sardou’s most 
notable successes were in those plays which he 
wrote for the use of Sarah Bernhardt and other 
star performers. Among these were Fédora, 
Thoéodora, La Tosca, and Cléopdtre. ‘These he 
wrote for Madame Bernhardt. For Coquelin he 
wrote Thermidor; for Réjane, Mme. Sans-Géne, 
and for Henry Irving, Robespierre and Dante. 
One of the cleverest of his plays was Divorcons, 
which was very successful in the translated form 
in the United States. Many of his other plays 
were successful in English. He was elected to 
the French Academy in 1877. The best of his 
plays, in addition to those named above, are: 


Piccolino (1861); Seraphine (1869), and La 
Sorciére (1904). 
SARGENT, FRaNK Pierce. An American 


labor leader, and commissioner-general of immi- 
gration, died on Sept. 4, 1908. He was born at 
East Orange, Vt., on Nov. 18, 1854. He was 
made grand master of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers in 1885. He declined the ap- 
pointment as member of the Industrial Commis- 
sion, offered him by President McKinley in 
1898, and also that of director of che Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, which was offered 
him in 1900, because he did not wish to sever 
his connection with the Brotherhood. In 1902, 
however, he was appointed commissioner-general 
of immigration by President Roosevelt, and 
accepted. ; 

SASKATCHEWAN. A province of Canada. 
Area, 250,850 square miles. Population in 1901, 
91,460; in 1906, 257,763. Regina, the capital, 
had 6,169 inhabitants in 1906. For details re- 
specting population, education, production, etc., 
see CaNnaDA. The provincial government con- 
sists of a lieutenant-governor, appointed by the 
governor-general of Canada and acting through 
an executive council, or responsible ministry, 
and a unicameral legislative assembly of 25 
elected members. The present lieutenant-gover- 
nor is Amedée Emmanuel Forget, appointed 
Sept. 1, 1905. The present premier is Walter 
Scott. 

History. The history of the province in 1908 
was unusually interesting and exciting, because 
of the importance of the legislative session 
which began in April, and of the provincial elec- 
tions which followed in midsummer. During 
the session of the legislature laws were passed 
establishing a provincial university, increasing 
representation in the legislature, remodeling the 
municipal organization, consolidating the laws 
of the province, establishing a government tele- 
phone system, and regulating liquor licenses. 
The last-named measure was supported by both 
parties, and its most outstanding feature was 
the local option provision according to which 
the privilege of deciding whether or not liquor 
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licenses shall be issued in a local district is lim- 
ited to cities, towns, and rural municipalities, 
the village being merged in the rural municipal- 
ity. “ After the legislature was dissolved, the 
political campaign became unusually warm, with 
much recrimination and charges and counter 
charges of fraud and corruption. The Liberal 
premier, Walter Scott, had a good record of 
three years’ legislation, while F. W. Haseltain, 
leader of the Conservative opposition, advocated 
restoration of the public lands to the province 
(on the formation of Saskatchewan in 1905 the 
federal government retained control of these 
lands, granting an additional subsidy in lieu 
thereof), and made charges of extravagance 
and corruption. Premier Scott’s government was 
sustained by a majority of thirteen. 


SATTERLEE, Henry Yates. First Protes- 
tant Episcopal bishop of Washington (D. C.), 
died on Feb. 22, 1908. He was born in New 
York city on Jan. 11, 1843. He graduated at 
Columbia in 1863, and at the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1866, and was ordained to the 
Protestant Episcopal priesthood in 1867. The 
same year he was called to be assistant rector 
of Zion Church, at Wappinger’s Falls, N. Y., 
where he became rector in 1875. In 1882 he 
was called to Calvary Church, New York City. 
Here he remained until 1896, taking an active 
part in mission work, especially among the East 
Side poor. He declined the t of coadjutor 
bishop of Ohio in 1887, and of bishop of Michi- 
gan in 1889. In 1896, however, he left his 
parish to become bishop of Washington. He 
wrote several books, among which are A Creed- 
less Gospel and the Gospel Creed (1894); and 
The Building of a Cathedral (1902). 


SATTERLEE, Watter. An American painter 
and illustrator, died on May 28, 1908. He 
was born in Brooklyn in 1844, graduated at 
Columbia in 1863, and studied art in the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, and under Edwin 
White, and in 1878-79, under Leon Bonnat, in 
Paris. He was awarded the Clark prize in 
1886 at the National Academy of Design, of 
which he was made an associate in 1879. He 
frequently painted colonial subjects. Some of 
his better known pictures are “The Runaways,” 
“The Old Garden,” “The Feast of Flora,” “An 
Old Time Coquette,” and “Old Ballads.” 


SATURN. See ASTRONOMY. 


SAVINGS BANKS. The number of savings 
banks in the United States in 1908, according 
to the report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, was 1,453, as compared with 1,415 in 
1907. Since depositors in savings banks are 
for the most part working people, it is of in- 
terest to find that the total number of depositors 
was 8,705,848, or almost one for every ten in- 
habitants, and that the aggregate savings de- 
posits were $3,660,553,945, an average of $420.47 
for each depositor. There are two classes of 
savings banks in the United States, mutual 
and stock. Mutual savings banks numbered 
676, all found in the New England and Middle 
States, except 1 in West Virginia, 3 in Ohio, 
5 in Indiana, 2 in Wisconsin and 14 in Min- 
nesota. These mutual banks had 7,137,481 de- 
positors, and an aggregate of $3,065,686.012, 
an average of $429.52 for each account. These 
deposits represented nearly 24 per cent. of the 
total individual deposits in all banks of the 
United States. Moreover, the aggregate re- 
sources of mutual savings banks in New England 
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represented more than half the aggregate bank- 
ing resources of that section. The average de- 
posit account was highest in Rhode Island, 
$547.79; next highest in Ohio, $541.10, and 
third highest in New York, $506.78. The aver- 
age rate of interest on deposits was 3.7 per 
cent. in New England, and 3.49 per cent. in 
the Middle Atlantic States. The stock savings 
banks in 1908 numbered 777, located in the 
District of Columbia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Florida, lowa, Nebraska, Colorado and 
California. They had 950,585 depositors, cred- 
ited with $413,506,879, an average of $435. They 
paid an average interest of 3.53 per cent. 
While more numerous than mutual savings 
banks, the stock savings banks held only one- 
eighth of the total savings bank assets. More- 
over, while the former showed slight gains in 
assets and deposits as compared with their con- 
dition in 1907, the latter showed a decided 
decrease in both items. This decrease was, 
however, almost entirely due to the decrease 
in the assets and deposits of the stock savings 
bank of California. Taking all savings banks 
together, the statistics for 1908 as compared 
with those for 1907 show an increase of 117,037 
in the number of depositors, a decrease of 
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$29,525,000 in aggregate deposits (due to de- 
cline in California), and a decrease in the 
average deposit from $429.64 to $420.47. The 
table on page 641 from the report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency gives the data for all 
savings banks by States for 1908. The correlation 
of industrialism and savings banks is shown by 
the preéminence of such highly industrial States 
as New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois in the statistics of this 
table. 

SCHOOL savings banks for the encouragement 
of thrift among school children have been start- 
ed in many cities by persons interested in the 
idea. The method followed is for pupils to bring 
their savings to their teachers, who in turn 
deliver them to some person keeping the ac- 
counts for the whole school. The money is 
deposited at interest in local banks. By Jan 
1, 1908, such a system had been introduced in 
1,102 schools in 101 cities in the United States 
and Canada. The depositors numbered 178,817 
and the deposits aggregated $759,646. 

The following table from the comptroller’s re- 
port was compiled from official sources. The 
table includes all savings banks, private, munic- 
ipal and government, including postal: 


a 
’  DEPOSITORS AND AMOUNT OF DEPOSITS IN SavINGS BANKS (Including PosTat Savines Bangs) 
OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 


Ave Av.dep. 
Number of v 
Countries | Population Date of reports depositors Deposits depoat | So 
| | 
AUGUTIO® 6502 eerie oi see awicat Eien 27,202,000 | Dec. 31, 1905-6 5,685,547 | $1,086,797,635 | $191.15 | $39.95 
BIGIBIUM: iG die henaeSa aed eas aeees 7,239,000 | Dec. 31, 1906. 2,419,740 156,733,934 64.77 | 21.65 
Bulgaria: <c465 ce seebdcewseeeesasees 4,028,000 | Dec. 31, 1904. 124,007 2,723,782 21.95 68 
CHING. | 64659 68 o6 bw eee eeenbaes 400, June 30, 1908... 198,419 22,876,142 115.29 673 
DONMOrke 4.6 60 854.4% 0s Saree Se tweens 2,600,000 | Mar. 31, 1906.. 1,852,490 223,628,544 165.35 | 86.01 
BGVDt  eeirseed wawtecssssoeeeeue'es 11,206,000 | Dec. 31, 1907.. 74,179 1,928,749 26.00 17 
BYANCO! 6660s ed sleds bets ch 0 see Sa Sees . 260,000 | Dec. 81, 1906... 12,462,900 921,150,000 73.91 | 234 
DI BOVIG (chi iis sia wanna eeauews 5,232,000 | Dec. 31, 1905.. 18,561 76.707 47.23 AT 
TUNIS! 654 ieee cad eet on ed 66wew 2,000,000 | Dec. 31, 1906.. 4,795 923,392 192.57 4 
GOrMany .....cccccccccccecccceene 60,746,000 | Dec. 31, 1905.. 17,947,538 $,016,719,512 168.00 | 49.88 
FIUWRATY. shi ccs cesar Awe ssess 20,469,000 | Dec. 31, 1906.. 1,632,450 1,666, 881 239.93 | 19.18 
Tal svc iene ie iis see e eases ae aws 33,910,000 | Dec. 31, 1907.. 6,953,078 667,645, 797 96.02 | 19.69 
SEDON: bee hia wcewen Se hsee ue Cows ees 49,319,000 | Mar. 31, 1908... 14,471,560 99, 289,016 6.886 201 
POrwvriOSS: 6 oo 656d ewes awes ade 3,152,000 | Mar. 31, 1907.. 74, 754,453 10.11 24 
In China and Korea........... eoeeeeeees | Mar. 81, 1907... 61,611 910.889 14.71 | ...... 
LUXZOMDULS oc nccicccisccs cases esdees 218,000 | Dec. 31, 1906.. 57,491 9,372,493 163.03 | 37.9 
Netherlands ..........cccccccceves 5,672,000 | Dec. 31, 1905-6 1,658,985 93,214,669 56.19 | 1648 
Dutch East Indies............ 87,020.000 | Dec. 31, 1906-7 66,523 5,359,446 80.55 14 
WIROCKO. 5640s cones oe neeenwees 53,000 | Dec. 31, 1905.. 1,406 13,740 9.77 | 38 
Dutch Guiana ............c00. 78,000 | Dec. 31, 1906.. 6,525 261,405 40.08 3.35 
INOPWAY «eG iw bea eb eee ew wae aed 2,321,000 | Dec. 31, 1906.. 826,878 108,124,517 130.76 46.50 
ROUMONIG.< isi cia beses seaweed evan 6,292,000 | Mar. 31, 1904... 157,089 8,038,960 51.17 1.38 
Russia (including Asiatic part)...| 146,442,000 | June 30, 1908.. 6,376,996 595,598,312 | 93.40 4.07 
FIMO onic Occsmeaia beeen Maw ome 2,927,000 | Dec. 81, 1906.. 287,780 33,881,050 | 117.74 11.38 
SDAIN: usiseea succes ewer eed etuawds 19,566,000 | Dec. 31, 1907... 469,491 53,553. 238 114.07 27 
BWEGGK oii sce is ss weed oes Wek 5,337,000 | Dec. 31, 1907.. 1,988,336 187,233, 225 94.17 | 35.08 
Switzerland ........ccceceeseueeess | 3,100,000 | 1900..... ......... 1,300, 193,000,000 } 148.46 |] 62% 
United Kingdom...............2-. 44,100,000 | Dec. 1907 . 12,471,755 1,020, 271,823 81.81 | 214 
British Colonies: | | 
British India.............c0cee | 231,856,000 | Mar. 81, 1907.....] 1,190,220 47,909,002 40.25 | 21 
Australian Commonwealth.... 4,130,000 | 1906..... ......... | 1,182,022 191,086,329 | 161.66 | 46.27 
New Zealand........cccccesecs 901,000 | Dec. 31, 1906..... $41,114 .358,927 | 159.36 | 60.33 
CONGO Ro cics ss oh065s Bie Re tales 5,984,000 | Mar. 31, 1907.. 205,623 61,910,623 301.08 | 10.35 
British South Africa.......... 5,882,000 | 1906..... .....eees 183,192 21,931,509 119.72 | 4.07 
British West Indies........... 1,742,000 | 1906........... oe. 82,320 5,449.115 66.19 3.18 
British Colonies, n. e. 8....... 11,915,000 | 1906........ ...... 185,149 12,486,703 67.44 1.05 
Total foreign countries...... | 804,799,000 f eee bier ee bede | 92,520,410 | 9,297,682.919 | 100.49 | 11.55 
United States............ ccc ee eees | 87,496,000 | June 80, 1908.....| 8,706,848 8,660, 553.945 | 420.47 | 41.54 
Philippine Islands.............] .....eeee- June 30, 1908.... | 5,389 529,833 | secceae | coeees 


a Exclusive of data for special private savings banks, which on March 31, 1908, held deposits amounting 
to $28,574,954. This total does not include the savings deposits in chartered banks (deposits payable af- 
ter notice or on a fixed day), which, on Sept. 30, 1908, amounted to $410,332,819. 


The number of depositors in savings banks per 
1,000 of the total population in those countries 
showing greatest numbers were: Denmark, 
520; Switzerland, 420; Sweden, 375; New Zea- 
land, 380; Norway, 359; France, 319; Japan, 
295; Germany, 294; Netherlands, 291; Austra- 
ha, 288; United Kingdom, 283; Austria, 209; 
and United States, 100. Of the number of de- 


positors shown in this table, 39,266,993 were 
depositors in posta] savings banks, and the total 
deposits of these institutions amounted to $2, 
024,807,191, while the average deposit was 
$51.57. The largest number of depositors was 
found in the United Kingdom, where there 
were 10,692,555, the deposits amounting to 
$766,474,125. See PostaL Savin: = BANES. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 
SAVINGS BANKS IN 1908. 


Aver- 

Num- | Number age to 

State ber of | of deposi- ar pices of each 
banks tors deposi- 

tor 
Maine ........ 52 | § 225,346 | $85,502,202 | $379.43 
N. Hampshire. 61 186,610 81,639, 166 437.49 
Vermont ..... 4 159,841 | 60,493,727 378.46 
Mass. ¢ ..... 189 | 1,971,644 | 706,940,596 55 
Rhode Island. 18 121,561 66,590, 142 547.79 
Connecticut ¢ | 87 539,873 256,372,062 | 473.75 

Total New —- 

Eng. States.| 455 | 3,204,875 | 1,257,537,895 392.38 
New York..... 137 | 2,719,598 | 1,378,232,780 506.78 
New Jersey... 26 282,014 92,631,487 328.46 
Pennsylvania . 14 452,638 160,638,670 854.89 
Delaware ..... 2 31,396 8,830, 296 281.25 
Maryland ¢ .. 17 213,524 78,469,584 367.50 
Dis. of Colum.| /11 46,871 6,054,480 129.17 

Total East'n —_—_—_—_ 

States ...... 207 | 3,746,041 | 1,724,857, 297 460.45 
W. Virginia...| 1 4,858 1,009,489 226.32 
N. Carolina...| 22 a 36,492 5,760,337 157.85 
S. Carolina....| 18 a 21,698 7,891,789 363.71 
Florida ....... 3 a 4,200 844,632 200.00 

Total Sout-h- | — | ——— | —— ——— 

ern States | 44 67,257 15,596,247 231.89 
ORIG: . Accuses. | 8 99,668 53,930,291 541.10 
Indiana ...... 5 31,393 11,431,050 864.13 
Tilinois ....... 4 617,782 181,361,054 283.57 
Wisconsin .... 2 5,7 1,085,014 187.10 
Minnesota .... 14 91,718 21,799,456 237.68 
Iowa ......... 571 | g 364,523 132,748,558 364.17 

Total Middle —————_—_—_—_—. 

West. States. 595 | 1,210,883 | 402,355,423 832.28 
Nebraska il 14,862 2,160,715 145.82 
Colorado ..... 8 | @ 10,775 3,351,285 311.00 

Total West.| —— 

States ...... | 19 25,637 5,512,000 215.00 
Calif. (total — —__— 
Pacific States! 133 | @ 451,155 234,695,083 564.54 

Total United| —— | ——— | ——————_- 

States ...... | 1,453 | 8,705,848 | 3,660,553,945 420.47 

| | 


a Partially estimated. 

& October 27, 1907. 

c Returns dated October of the prior year from 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

e Unofficial. 

f Exclusive of International Banking Corporation. 

Included in abstract of State banks having sav- 

ings departments. 


SAXTON, Rurvus. An American soldier, died 
in Washington on Feb. 23, 1908. He was born 
at Greenfield, Mass., on Oct. 19, 1827, and 
graduated at the United States Military Acad- 
emy in 1849. He was in the artillery until 
May, 1861, his most important service being 
the survey of the present route of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad across the continent, largely 
through territory never before visited by white 
men. He was made captain and assistant quar- 
termaster in 1861 and the remainder of his 
service was in that department, until his re- 
tirement with the rank of colonel in 1888. He 
rendered valuable services during the Civil War, 
particularly as chief quartermaster of McClel- 
lan’s army in West Virginia in 1861, and in 
organizing the transportation for the expedition 
to Port Royal of Gen. Thomas W. Sherman, on 
whose staff he also served as chief quartermas- 
ter. He became a brigadier general of volun- 
teers in 1862 and was military governor of the 
department of the South during the remainder 
of the war, his chief duty being the enlistment 
and organization of colored troops. He was 
brevetted major general of volunteers for his 
Civil War service and in 1904 was given the 
rank of brigadier general and placed on the 
retired list of the army. 
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SCENIC AND HISTORIC PRESERVA- 
TION SOCIETY, Amekicanx. A society organ- 
ized for the protection of the beauties of natural 
landscape from disfigurement, the preservation 
of geological formations, and saving from ob- 
literation all names, places and objects identi- 
fied with local State and national history, the 
erection of historical memorials, etc., incorpo- 
rated by the New York State Legislature in 
1895. The society is required to report annual- 
ly to the Legislature, and thus occupies a quasi- 
official position. It is the custodian of five 
State properties: Stony Point Battlefield, 34 
acres; Watkins Glen, at the head of Seneca 
Lake, 103 acres; Letchworth Park on the upper 
Genesee River at Portage Falls, 1,000 acres; 
Fort Brewerton, at the foot of Oneida Lake, 
one acre, and Philipse Manor Hall, Yonkers. 
The honorary president of the society is J. 
Pierpont Morgan; president, George F. Kunz, 
and secretary, Edward Hagaman Hall. 

SCHOOLS. See Unitep States, Education: 
EpucaTIon in the UNITED STATES. 

SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE. See Aagi- 
CULTURE. 

SCHOOLS, ProressionaL. See PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS. 

SCHRADER, EserHarp. A German Orien- 
talist, died on July 4, 1908. He was born in 
Brunswick on Jan. 5, 1836, studied under Ewald 
at Géttingen, and became professor of theology 
at Ziirich in 1863, at Giessen in 1870, and at 
Jena in 1873. In 1875 he took the chair of 
Oriental languages at Berlin, which post he held 
during the remainder of his life, though since 
1895 partial paralysis had made it impossible 
for him to discharge all of the duties of his 
professorship. He at first interested himself 
chiefly in Bible criticism, but afterward he 
devoted himself to the Assyrian language and 
Assyrian civilization, on which subjects he be- 
came known as the foremost scholar in Ger- 
many. His publications include: Studien zur 
Kritik und Erklérung der biblischen Urge- 
schichte (1863); and Die assyrich-babylonisch- 
en, Kielinschriften (1872); Die Kielinschriften 
und das Alte Testament (1872; 2d ed., 1883; 
3d ed. with Zimmern and Winckler, 1901-02), 
English translation 1872. 


SCHROTTER, LEoPotpD von CHRISTELLI. An 
Austrian laryngologist, died on April 21, 1908. 
He was born in Graz on Feb. 5, 1837, studied 
in the University of Vienna, devoting himself 
especially to diseases of the throat and chest, 
and became connected with various Vienna hos- 
pitals where he became known as a skillful 
operator, along the lines followed by Ttirck and 
Czermak. To the public he was even better 
known as a leader in the movement to prevent 
the spread of tuberculosis; as an advocate of 
the development of Abbazia and the Austrian 
Riviera for a health resort, and as the founder 
of the Alland Sanatorium near Vienna. Dr. 
von Schrétter in 1887 diagnosed the disease 
from which the Crown Prince Frederick, of 
Germany, was suffering, and told him frankly 
that it was incurable, though he refused to 
describe the malady as cancerous. On the day 
of his death he had delivered the inaugural 
address to the International Congress of Laryng- 
ology at Vienna. 

SCIENCES, Nationa ACADEMY OF. A 80- 
ciety organized for the examination and investi- 
gation of any subject of science or art, and for 


SCIENCES 


making reports at the call of the United States 
government, the actual expense of such exam- 
ination and report to be paid out of the ap- 
propriation made for that purpose. It was in- 
corporated by act of Congress May 3, 1863. The 
academy cannot, under any circumstances, re- 
ceive compensation from the government for 
its services. Annual reports are made each 
year at the meetings, which are held at such 
places in the United States as may be specially 
designated. The annual meeting is held in 
Washington on the third Tuesday in April. The 
academy is composed of members, honorary 
members and foreign associates. Citizenship is 
prerequisite to full membership, while the num- 
ber of foreign associates is limited to 50. The 
academy had in 1908 a membership of 106, 
with 42 foreign associates. The officers are 
elected for six years. Those in office in 1908, 
with the dates of their expiration, were as fol- 
lows: President, Ira Remsen (1913);  vice- 
president, Charles D. Walcott (1913); foreign 
secretary, Simon Newcomb (1909); home secre- 
tary, Arnold Hague (1913); treasurer, S. F. 
Emmons (1914). The autumn meeting in 1908 
was held at Baltimore on Nov. 17 and 18. 
Among the important papers read were the 
following: “The Close of the Cretaceous and 
the Beginning of the Eocene in the Hell Creek 
Region of Montana, Based on Explorations of 
the American Museum Between 1902 and 1908,” 
by Henry F. Osborn; “The Distribution of 
Sound through a Megaphone or Speaking Trum- 
pet,” A. G. Webster; “Certain Examples of Bio- 
Chemical Control of Cell Development,” by Si- 
mon Flexner; “Further Studies of the Effect of 
a Low Protein Diet on High Protein Animals,” 
Russell H. Chittenden: “The Work of the Unit- 
ed States Fish Commission Ship, Albatross,” 
Alexander Agassiz; “The Effects of Centrifugal 
Force on the Organization and Development of 
i Eggs of Certain Animals,” by P. G. Conk- 
n. 


SCOTLAND, Cuurcn or. The established 
and State church of Scotland. The Crown is 
represented in its government by a Lord ce 
Commissioner, who is gd Seer annually. The 
Church of Scotland is Presbyterian in govern- 
ment. Its congregations are ruled by a board 
of elders or laymen, elected for life from the 
church members. The church includes 785 min- 
isters, 175 missionaries, 1,414 parishes, 1,655 
churches, 84 presbyteries, 16 synods, and 698,566 
communicants. Its income, exclusive of be- 
quests, is about £550,000. There are 13 churches 
in England connected with the Church of Scot- 
land and 6 at various places on the continent 
of Europe. Missions are carried on in India, 
Africa and China. 


SCOTLAND, Unitrep Free CHu&cH oF. A 
religious body formed in 1900 by the union 
of the Free Church of Scotland and the United 
Presbyterian Church. The churches number l,- 
631, the ministers 1,733, missionaries 331. In 
addition it has 4,063 elders, 16,492 communi- 
cants, 506,080 in Scotland and 44,728 in for- 
eign fields. There are 25 continental stations. 
The annual income is about £1,000.000. A con- 
siderable number of ministers, elders and com- 
municants of the Free Church were opposed 
to union with the United Presbyterian Church. 
They held the union to involve the surrender of 
the principles of national religion and of the 
confession of faith. They therefore refused to 
enter the union and were extruded by the ma- 
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jority who are now in the United Free Church 
from the use of their church buildings and 
funds. In an appeal to the Scottizh courts. 
the judges found in favor of the United Free 
Church, and in the House of Lords final judg- 
ment was given in favor of the non-uniting 
remnant, which was found in law to be the 
Free Church of Scotland. The effect of this 
decision was to vest the whole of the funds and 
heritable property of the Free Chureh in the 
non-uniting minority, and as they were not 
able to occupy all the churches or administer 
the funds, a royal commission was appointed 
n Dec., 1904, to inquire into the matter. An 
act of Parliament was passed in 1905 by which 
an executive commission was established which 
proceeded to allocate the property, ete., between 
the two churches. The Free Church of Scotland 
consists of 5 synods, 12 presbyteries, 81 minis- 
ters, and 200 congregations, representing about 
100,000. 


SCULPTURE. The most interesting exhibi- 
tion of sculpture during 1908 was that of the 
work of the late Augustus Saint-Gaudens held 
at the Metropolitan Museum. Reproductions 
of all the noted sculptor’s masterpieces were 
shown under favorable conditions. The exhibi- 
tion was visited by thousands of art lovers and 
remained open for several months. 

The Academy of Design’s winter exhibition 
was notable for the first adequate display made 
in New York by American sculptors as a body. 
Mr. Frank J. Gould loaned his riding circle 
adjoining the Fine Arts Building and the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society arranged the exhibi- 
tion in connection with that of the academy. 
Of the larger groups shown that by Lorado 
Taft representing a Maeterlinck group of blind 
men and women pushing their way in the 
wake of a young girl who holds aloft a child, 
showed excellent modeling and no little imag- 
ination. But the question as to what purpose 
is served by this gruesome portrayal of a pain- 
ful scene upon so imposing a scale, and involv- 
ing such labor, is a pertinent one hard to an- 
swer. Daniel C. French showed a eee 
Victory” for the Melvin Monument—an ange 
whose fine face is shadowed by the American 
flag, holds out a branch of laurel. An attempt 
to improve upon the country’s soldiers’ monu- 
ments that add a pang to grief, is made by 
Augustus Lukeman, who at least deserves praise 
for good intentions. His winged figure holds 
aloft a flag and follows the typical soldier. The 
composition, while ill-balanced, has some good 
detail. Gutzon Borglum’s equestrian figure of 
General Sheridan is a spirited piece, full of ac- 
tion. 

The “Primitive Marksman,” an Indian lying 
upon his back drawing the bow, by Miranda, is 
full of life-like vigor. Chester Beach’s ‘“Wa- 
terfall,’” in which the falling water is made 
to suggest a nude figure, has some grace, but 
is hardly so pleasant in achievement as _ his 
“Baby’s Head.” Paul W. Bartlett and Robert 
I. Aitken both showed nudes of interest. The 
latter sculptor also had a strong head of the 
actor, David Warfield. Some nicely modeled 
children were by J. Scott Hartley. Sergeant 
Kendall reproduced the lively child that he 
portrayed so successfully upon canvas in the 
adjoining exhibition of painting. A graceful 
fountain with a girl and satyr was by H. A. 
MacNeil. Important contributions were also 
made by Herbert Adams, Kar] Bitter, A. S. 
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Eberle, Bela L. Pratt, and Enid Yandell. The 
Helen Foster Barnett prize was awarded to 
Mr. Aitken for his nude group, “The Flames.” 

The National Sculpture Society also held in 
Baltimore a spring exhibition at which nearly 
five hundred works were shown. Plaster casts 
of Solon Borglum’s statue of WUeneral J. B. 
Gordon, and Kar] Bitter’s monument to General 
Franz Siegel and Shrady’s “Washington at Val- 
ley Forge” were among the most important 
pieces. : 

SCULPTURE SOCIETY, Narionat. A s0- 
ciety of sculptors, organized for the promotion 
of appreciation of ideal sculpture, the im- 
provement of the quality of the sculptor’s art 
as applied to industries, and the providing from 
time to time for exhibitions of sculpture and 
the objects of industrial art in which sculpture 
enters, incorporated in 1896. In 1908 the so- 
ciety had 249 members, of whom 91 were 
sculptor members, whose work has to pass a 
special committee before being recommended for 
election. Exhibitions are held under the aus- 
pices of the society in different cities in the 
United States. The first of these was held in 
April, 1908, at Baltimore. The president of 
the society is Herbert Adams, and the secre- 
tary J. Scott Hartley, 215 West 57th street, 
New York city. 


SEISMOLOGY. See EARTHQUAKES. 


SELFRIDGE, THomas E. An American sol- 
dier, died Sept. 17, 1908 at Fort Myer, Va. He 
was born in San Francisco, Cal., in 1882, and 
graduated from the United States Military 
Academy in 1903. He became a second lieu- 
tenant in the artillery corps in that year and 
was made first lieutenant in 1906. He be- 
came interested in aeronautics and at his own 
request was transferred to the signal corps in 
1907. He became a member of the aeronautic 
board of the army and on the day of his death 
was engaged in a flight with Orville Wright 
in his aeroplane which was preparing for a 
government test at Fort Myer. One of the 
propellers broke and the machine fell to the 

ound from a height of about seventy-five 
eet. Wright was seriously injured, and Lieu- 
tenant Selfridge died three hours later in the 
Fort Myer hospital. 


SENEGAL. A French colony in West Af- 
rica, consisting of the colony proper and the 
former protectorate, rejoined to the colony in 
1904. The total area is estimated at 806,000 
a aaa miles, and the population at over 1,100,- 

0, of whom 200,000 are under direct French 
administration. In the colony proper, on the 
coast, are the municipal communes of St. Louis, 
the capital, with 24,070 inhabitants in 1904; 
Dakar, a fortified naval station and the prin- 
cipal port, the seat of the governor general of 
French West Africa, with 18,447 inhabitants; 
Rufisque, 12,446 inhabitants; and Goree, 1,560 
inhabitants. The products include maize, mil- 
let, rice, castor beans, cocoanut, rubber, gum, 
and earth-nuts, the latter forming the principal 
export. In 1906 there were produced 388 pounds 
of cotton and 45,766 pounds of seed cotton. In 
1907 the imports, including those of Upper 
Senegul-Niger, were valued at 54,698,406 francs, 
and the exports at 43,858,850 francs. The trade 
is mainly with France, England and Germany, 
which have regular steamship connection with 
Dakar. The imports from France in 1907 
amounted to 30,895,000 francs, and the exports 
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to France, 32,681,000 francs. The harbor of 
Dakar has been greatly improved. During the 
rdiny season a steamship service is maintained 
on the Senegal from St. Louis to Kayes, a 
distance of 490 nautical lines. Dakar, Rufisque 
and St. Louis are connected by a railway, 164 
miles long. A narrow-gauge railway runs from 
Kayes, on the Senegal, to Koulikoro, on the Ni- 
ger, 343 miles long. The length of telegraph 
line in 1906 was 1,363 miles. A submarine 
cable connects Dakar with Brest, France. The 
colony is administered by a lieutenant-governor, 
who is under the governor-general of French 
West Africa (q. v.). The natives of the four 
above-mentioned communes are French citizens, 
and elect the deputy who represents the colony 
in the French Chamber. 


SENN, NicHo.as. A distinguished American 
surgeon, died on Jan. 2, 1908. He was born in 
Buchs, Canton St. Gall, Switzerland, on Oct. 
31, 1844, in his ninth year came to the United 
States with his parents, who settled at Ash- 
ford, Wis., and for several years lived on a 
farm there. He studied at the Chicago Medical 
College, and graduated at that institution in 
1868, and ten years later he studied at the 
University of Munich. He was house physician 
at the Cook County Hospital in 1868-69; prac- 
ticed in Fond du Lac in 1869-74, and in Mil- 
waukee in 1874-93; was professor of surgery 
at the Chicago College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in 1884-87, and of the principles of sur- 
gery at that institution in 1887-90, when he 
became professor of practical and clinical sur- 
gery at the Rush Medical College. He was 
also professor of surgery in the Chicago Poly- 
clinic, and professorial lecturer on military sur- 
gery at the Chicago University. Since 1893 he 
had practiced in Chicago. Dr. Senn served as 
surgeon-general of Wisconsin, and as surgeon- 
general of the National Guard of Illinois, and at 
the beginning of the Spanish-American war he 
was appointed chief surgeon of the Sixth Army 
Corps (with the rank of lieutenant-colonel of 
volunteers), and chief of the operating staff in 
the field, in which position he served until 
Sept., 1898, at Chattanooga, Tenn., at Santiago, 
Cuba, at Ponce, Porto Rico, and at Montauk 
Point, L. I., introducing many improved meth- 
ods of sanitation into the camps. Dr. Senn 
was the author of several works of much pro- 
fessional value, such as Varicocele (1878); Ez- 
perimental Surgery (1889); Intestinal Surgery 
(1889); Surgical Bacteriology (1889); Princi- 
ples of Surgery (3d ed., 1901); Medico-Surgical 
Aspects of the Spanish-Amertcan War (1900), 
and Practical Surgery for the General Practi- 
tioner (1901). 


SERUM THERAPY. The search for specific 
sera continued in many laboratories during 1908. 
The only serum, with the possible exception of 
tetanus antitoxin, which has been at all com- 
parable in its results with diphtheria antitoxin, 
was Flexner’s antiserum for cerebro-spinal men- 
ingitis. A large number of cases published by 
widely separated clinicians seemed to prove that 
this substance aborts many cases, relieves the 
symptoms, shortens the course and lessens the 
mortality of this disease. Favorable effects are 
proportional to the promptness with which the 
serum is given. The mode of administration 
is by injection directly into the spinal canal, 
after this is punctured and an amount of spinal 
fluid withdrawn equal to the dose of serum 
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to be injected, about 30 cc. Although the 
mortality of this disease varies in different 
localities and also in different epidemics, and 
although the epidemic and sporadié forms dif- 
fer in severity, the death rate of cerebro-spinal 
meningitis averaged from 70 to 90 per cent. 
under symptomatic treatment. With the serum 
this death rate has been reduced to 25 per 
cent. or lower. In New York City in 1906 there 
were 5,000 cases with a mortality of 70 per 
cent. Since that time Flexner and Jobling, of 
the Rockefeller Institute, have collected 400 
cases of meningitis treated with antimeningitis 
serum out of which 75 per cent. recovered and 
25 per cent. died. The antiserum was produced 
by Flexner and Jobling as follows: Horses are 
inoculated subcutaneously with a small quantity 
of mixtures of cultures of different strains of 
the meningococcus heated to 60° C. for half an 
hour, and subsequently the dose is doubled at 
each injection, at seven-day intervals. Certain 
animals were kept under the process of immuni- 
zation for a year. Hot horse serum was used 
by Petit in the local treatment of wounds and 
burns. He reports that healing was much 
more rapid in the burns treated with hot serum 
than with picric acid or boric acid, and at- 
tributed the favorable action to the circum- 
stance that the serum revives injured cells so 
that they aid in the healing process, instead of 
dying and generating poisons. The serum also 
brings leucocytes to the spot. Pyocyanase is the 
filtrate of a three weeks’ old culture of the 
pyocyaneus bacillus. This substance has been 
used as an adjuvant to antitoxin in the treat- 
ment of diphtheria. It is used locally as a 
spray and possesses the property of rapidly 
killing the bacilli swarming in the patches of 
membrane in the throat. Other serums are men- 
tioned under ANTITOXIN, LEPROSY, PLAGUE, and 
RABIES (q. v.). 


SERVIA. An inland kingdom of the Balkan 
peninsula. Area, 18,649 square miles. Popula- 
tion on Dec. 31, 1907, 2,784,016, against 2,492,- 
882 in 1900. In 1907 there were 29,565 mar- 
riages, 109,490 births, and 62,451 deaths. The 
principal cities in 1905 were: Belgrade, the capi- 
tal, 79,110; Nish, 21,946; Kraguyevatz, 15,596; 
Leskovatz, 13,647;Pozarewatz, 12,162; Shabatz, 
12,151; Vrania, 11,375; Pirot, 10,000. 

PropucTion. The wheat crop in 1907 was 11,- 
000,000 bushels, against 13,211,000 in 1906; 
maize in 1907, 27,786,000 bushels, against 21,- 
431,000 in 1906; oats in 1907, 4,000,000 bushels, 
against 4,642,000 in 1906; wine in 1907, 10,000,- 
000 gallons; sugar beets in 1907-8, 32,800 metric 
tons, and estimated for 1908-9, 45,000 metric 
tons. The production of beet sugar in 1907-8 
was 4,250 metric tons, and for 1908-9 it was esti- 
mated at 6,750 tons. Coal, lignite, gold, copper, 
lead, antimony, and other minerals are mined. 
The late tariff war with Austria-Hungary gave 
an impulse to the domestic industry. The pork- 
packing industry has been firmly established. A 
new flour mill was erected, and old ones were 
enlarged. An electric plant was installed at the 
government tobacco factory. Two factories for 
the making of brick and tile were erected, one 
for the manufacture of hemp goods, and one for 
weaving hemp and flax. 

COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. The im- 
ports and exports in 1907 amounted to 70,583,- 
327 and 81,491,262 dinars, respectively, against 
44,328,642 and 71,604,098 in 1906 (dinar— 
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franc—19.3 cents). The principal imports in 
1907 were: Agricultural and forest products, 
10,264,000 dinars; metals, 10,562,000; drugs and 
chemicals, 3,998,000; textile raw materials and 
manufactures, 23,049,000 (yarn, 6,012,000; 
woolens, 7,288,000) ; implements and machinery, 
6,352,000. The exports of agricultural and for- 
est produce amounted to 73,604,000 dinars, in- 
cluding wheat, 10,303,000; maize, 11,820,000; 
barley, 4,041,000; plums, 15,744,000; fresh and 
salted meats, 3,803,000; pigs, 1,614,000; hides 
and skins, 2,749,000. The export of minerals 
and metals amounted to 5,010,000 dinars. The 
trade with the principal countries of origin and 
destination in 1907 was as follows, in dinars: 


{ 
Exports 


From and to Imports 
Austria-Hungary ............ 25. 590, 46 12,932,380 
Germany ...........cccccceee 20,320,391 32,925,623 
Great Britain ............... 10, 220,270 2,337,455 
Belgium «9s sos ose heh kobe se es 755,696 13,010,883 
TULKGY os ssa Pha eis kkdaw wate es 8.327.000 4,379,000 
RUSGIG. 96. eis tee dadeeeen ss 854,000 3,134,000 
PYONCG © 9 scsi foie seca ewawes 2.429.000 2, 705.000 
RtOly scsax dé edaedatevaewetes 2, 299,000 4,899,000 


Owing to the tariff war with Austria-Hungary, 
which began in 1905, the trade of the latter with 
Servia has greatly fallen off. The imports of 
Servia from Austria-Hungary in 1904 amounted 
to 36,584,000 dinars, and in 1905, 33,376,000. 
The exports of Servia to Austria-Hungary 
amounted to 55,351,000 dinars in 1904 and 64,- 
712,000 in 1905. In 1906 Austria-Hungary’s 
share was still 50.10 per cent. of the total im- 

orts and 41.96 per cent. of the total exports of 

ervia; in 1907 her share fell to 36.27 and 15.87, 
respectively. In March, 1908, the two coun- 
tries at last concluded a commercial treaty, 
Austria raising the duty on Servian agricultural 
products, and Servia retaliating by raising duties 
on Austro-Hungarian industrial products from 
20 to 40 per cent. The treaty was signed sep- 
arately by the Austrian and Hungarian govern- 
ments, but at the end of 1908 was still awaiting 
ratification by the Austrian and Hungarian par- 
liaments. 

The length of railways at the end of 1907 was 
388 miles, nearly all owned by the government; 
of telegraph lines 2,136 miles. 

GOVERNMENT AND FINANCE. The form of gov- 
ernment is a constitutional monarchy. ‘The pres- 
ent King is Peter I, born in 1844, who was 
elected King June 15, 1903, and ascended the 
throne June 25. The unicameral National As- 
sembly is composed of 160 members, elected for 
four years. The franchise is based on the pay- 
ment of 15 dinars in direct taxes. The State 
Council, composed of members partly appointed 
by the King and partly by the Assembly, super- 
vise the general administration. The executive 
power is exercised through a responsible cabinet. 
The revenue and expenditure for 1908 were esti- 
mated at 95,239,038 and 95,091,253 dinara, re 
spectively. The principal estimates of revenue 
were: Direct taxes, 25,962,950 dinars; customs, 
11,394,006; excise, 25,353,000; state monopolies, 
26,789,683; railways, 9,350,000; and of expendi- 
ture: Civil list, 1,200,000; public debt, 27,018,- 
875; public works, 10,470,000; and war, 27,742,- 
000. The public debt stood at 545,627,000 dinars 
on Jan. 1, 1908. 

ARMY. Military service is universal and com- 
pulsory, with liability from 18 to 50 years of age 
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and service from 21 to 43 or 44 years of age. 

The national army is composed of 3 bans,— 
the first consists of the active army and its re- 
serve, constituting the first line; the second ban 
provides reserve troops, and the third the terri- 
torial army. There is also the levée-en-masse 
consisting of all men between 18 and 50 years 
of age, including those who have passed through 
the national army. Service is as follows: 

In the first ban for 18 months in the infantry, 
2 years in cavalry and field artillery in the 
ranks, and 9 years in the reserve of the active 
army; in the second ban, 5 years; in the third 
ban, 7 years. There are 20 regiments of in- 
fantry, 4 regiments of cavalry, 5 regiments of 
field artillery, 1 battery of horse artillery, 1 
regiment mountain artillery, 1 regiment howit- 
zers, and 2 battalions of fortress artillery. In 
war, the field army would amount to 110,000 
combatants, and the reserve (second ban) would 
raise this to 175,000, while the supplementary 
reserve would bring the grand total to about 
235,000 trained men. The peace strength of the 
army is about 37,000 of all grades. 

History. On June 9, 1907, the premier, M. 
Pasitch, resigned, with his ministry, owing to 
the attacks of the Radical opposition, arising 
from charges made against the premier by the 
Servian minister at Berlin, but he was later re- 
appointed. The obstructive tactics of the Radi- 
cals continued, however, and on April 10, 1908, 
M. Pasitch again resigned and the ministry was 
reconstructed. The general election on June 1 
gave the Government party 81 seats; the Young 
Radicals, 46; the Liberals, 16; the Progressists, 
8, and the Socialists, 1. The Young Radical ele- 
ment continued to block the action of the legis- 
lature and the new Minister, M. Pera Velimiro- 
vich, who succeeded on July 6, found a new cri- 
sis on his hands. The King, however, sent for 
the leaders of the opposition and enforced a 
compromise, whereby after passing the budget 
and the tariff treaty with Austria-Hungary, the 


ministry should give way to a coalition govern-. 


ment under M. Milovanovich, On August 18th 
the treaty with Austria passed, and was imme- 
diately put into effect, thus bringing an end to 
the customs war, which had lasted three years. 

The chief events of the year arose from the 
proclamation of Bulgaria’s independence and the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Aus- 
tria, and for an account of them in relation to 
European affairs see the article BALKAN QUES- 
TION. These two events greatly angered the 
Servians. In the first place the Austrian annex- 
ation of the provinces divided Servia from Mon- 
tenegro and cut her off from access to the sea. 
In the second place, Bulgaria was regarded as 
faithless to the interests of the Slav states, in 
that in return for Austrian recognition of her 
independence she acquiesced in the annexation 
and did not make common cause with her neigh- 
bors against Austrian encroachment. (See BUL- 
GABIA.) War feeling ran high at first, and 120,- 
000 of the reserves were immediately called out. 
A government proclamation pointed to the vio- 
lation of the Treaty of Berlin, and asked the 
signatory powers for justice, demanding either 
the restoration of the status quo, or failing that, 
compensation for the injuries done to Servia. 
The war feeling, however, did not spread to the 
army or to the majority of the members of the 
Skupshtina. The latter held a secret session 
Oct. 10 and voted against war with Austria- 
Hungary. The war party, however, was active, 
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and made violent attacks in the press against 
the government. A movement against the ex- 
isting dynasty was revived and King Peter was 
openly assailed in the newspapers. The Crown 
Prince, on the other hand, became a popular fa- 
vorite on account of his denunciations of Aus- 
tria’s act, and his efforts to enlist the aid of 
Russia. Servia entered into negotiations with 
Montenegro (q. v.) and it was understood that 
in the case of war the two states would stand 
together. It was reported that a military con- 
vention had been definitely agreed upon between 
them. The demands of Servia and Montenegro 
were that a certain portion of Bosnia should be 
withdrawn from Austria and divided between ~ 
the two states so that their boundaries might 
be co-terminus, but it did not appear that Aus- 
tria-Hungary would, in any circumstances, con- 
sent to this, and danger of war seemed for some 
time imminent. On Oct. 21 the Crown Prince 
and M. Pasitch visited St. Petersburg, and on 
their return the Crown Prince announced that 
while he was assured of Russian sympathy, the 
Servians must fight on their own behalf even if 
others did not come to their assistance. On 
Nov. 18 a joint note from the powers was ad- 
dressed to the Servian government, urging that 
the troops stationed on the Austrian frontier 
should be recalled. At the close of the year 
the prospects seemed favorable to a peaceful ad- 
justment. In addition to the article on the 
BALKAN QUESTION, see MONTENEGRO; AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY; TURKEY; and MACEDONIA. 


SEWAGE PURIFICATION. The campaign 
against water pollution by domestic sewage and 
manufacturing wastes (see SANITATION) in 1908 
was spreading over large sections of the United 
States. As a consequence, a considerable num- 
ber of sewage-treatment works were built and 
many more were projected. The method of 
treatment most in vogue during 1908 was sedi- 
mentation or septic tanks as a preliminary to 
percolating filters. This held good for new 

lants in both Great Britain and the United 

tates, the two countries which have taken the 
lead in sewage purification. In Germany, sci- 
entific investigators favor the same methods, but 
the construction of treatment works there was 
checked, both in numbers and in degree of puri- 
fication sought, by a change of policy which 
laid more stress on purifying water taken from 
streams than on treating the sewage poured into 
them. This is a rational view and practice, 
where large streams are concerned, since the real 
object of sewage purification at the present day 
is to prevent offense to the nose and eyes, rather 
than to convert sewage into drinking water. 
The latter is as yet wholly impracticable as a 
general proposition, although quite possible, if 
expense be utterly disregarded. During 1908 a 
large sewage purification plant for the city of 
Columbus, Ohio, was put in operation, and tests 
on the local sewage of Baltimore and other 
preparations for a plant to treat the sewage of 
that city were continued. Both the actual plant 
at Columbus and the projected one for Balti- 
more included settling or septic tanks and perco- 
lating filters. Besides Columbus, Providence and 
Worcester, no American city of any size had 
established sewage purification works, but scores 
of plants had been built by the smaller cities and 
towns, by public institutions and by individuals. 
In Great Britain, nearly all inland towns, large 
and small, have sewage works, and so have many 
of the large cities of continental Europe, includ- 
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ing Berlin and Paris; but this is largely due to 
the fact that these municipalities are located on 
smal] streams, of capacity insufficient to afford 
dilution. Seaport cities the world over, and in 
general all cities on streams whose volume of 
flow is far in excess of the volume of wastes, 
dispose of their sewage by dilution, perhaps em- 
ploying rough screens or relatively small sedi- 
mentation tanks to remove some of the larger 
particles of suspended matter, in case offense 
would otherwise be caused. 

The Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal, 
appointed by the late Queen Victoria in 1898, 
and which has since been studying sewage dis- 
posal questions, published its fifth report in 
1908. This report discusses in considerable de- 
tail all the present-day methods of treating mu- 
nicipal sewage, compares the costs and advan- 
tages of the different methods, and submits 
recommendations dealing with various phases 
of the subject. The main general conclusions of 
the report are that: 

“It is practicable to purify the sewage of 
towns to any degree required, either by land 
treatment (sewage farms or road irrigation), 
or by artificial filters (either contact 8 OF 
percolating filters), and there is no essential 
difference between the two processes.” 

“The main questions, therefore, to be consid- 
ered in the case of a town proposing to adopt 
a system of sewage purification are (1) what de- 
gree of purification is required in the circum- 
stances of that town, and of the river or stream 
into which its liquid refuse is to be discharged; 
and (2) how the degree of purification can, in 
the particular case, be most economically ob- 
tained.” 

The Commission also concluded that before 
sewage is put on land or filters it is general- 
ly desirable to remove ‘a considerable pro- 
portion of the grit and suspended matters.” 
which may be done by either settling or septic 
tanks. As between contact beds and percolating 
filters, the advantages of the latter were held 
to be the greater. Besides the report just 
named, two other important publications of 
1908 were Raike’s Sewage Disposal Works (Lon- 
don and New York), which discusses the subject 
from the viewpoint of an experienced British 
engineer; and Dunbar’s Principles of Sewage 
Treatment, translated from the German by Cal- 
vert (London and Philadelphia, 1908), which is, 
perhaps, the broadest review of the whole field 
that has ever been written, and which has the 
further merit of giving results of German studies 
and practice which have been hitherto but little 
known outside of Germany. 

SEWERAGE. With the rapidly increasing 
demand for sewage purification wastes, in order 
that stream and other water pollution may be 
stopped, the already strong tendency to con- 
struct separate systems of sewerage was gaining 
ground. By having one system of gathering con- 
duits for house and industrial sewages and an- 
other for surface or rain water, it is often feasi- 
ble to pass the storm water directly to some 
nearby stream, without purification, thus great- 
ly lessening the amount of sewage to be treated, 
as well as decreasing some of the complications 
due to attempting to treat such fluctuating col- 
umes of liquid. Ogden’s Sewer Construction 
(New York) appeared in 1908. It deals particu- 
larly with building sewers, as did Sewer De- 
sign (New York, 1903), by the same author, 
with planning them. 
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SHEEP. See Srock RalsING. 


SHERMAN, JAMES SCHOOLCRAFT. An Amer- 
can member of Congress (Republican), elected 
Vice-President of the United States in 1908, on 
the Republican ticket. He was born at Utica, 
N. Y., on Oct. 24, 1855, graduated at Hamilton 
College in 1878, and two years afterward was 
admitted to the bar. In 1884 he became mayor 
of Utica, and in 1886 wag elected to Congreas, 
in which body he has served continuously with 
the exception of the period 1891-93. Until his 
nomination for the vice-presidency he was one 
of the leaders of his party in the House, serv- 
ing as chairman of the Committee on Indian 

airs, and in 1902 was a candidate for the 
party nomination as speaker. Because of the 
candidacy of Sereno E. Payne, also a Represen- 
tative from New York, however, he withdrew 
his name. In 1900 he was offered the appoint- 
ment as one of the appraisers of the port of New 
York, but, in deference to the wishes of his con- 
stituents, declined. The same year he was also 
prominently mentioned for the Republican nom- 
ination as Vice-President. In the campaign of 
1908 he served as chairman of the Republican 
Congressional Committee, paying special atten- 
tion to the dollar contributions, which, it is said, 
he solicited at the suggestion of President Roose- 
velt to offset the then general criticism that the 
large corporations were financing the campaign. 
In June, 1908, at Chicago, Mr. Sherman was 
nominated for the Vice-Presidency by the Re- 
publican National Convention, and in November 
was elected to that office. During the campaign 
he was charged by the New York World with 
having, in 1901, used improper influence as Con- 
gressman to forward the plans of a corporation, 
known as the New Mexico Lumber and Develop- 
ment Company, which aimed to secure from the 
Territory of New Mexico certain timber lands 
for about one-tenth their value. Mr. Sherman 
in his defense admitted the existence of the 
New Mexico Lumber and Development Company, 
and also that he had for a time held stock in it. 
He denied, however, that government lands were 
involved, and stated that, after examining the 
lands in question, he had decided that the ven- 
ture would not be profitable and the plan 
was then abandoned and the company dissolved. 
Mr. E. L. Philipp, treasurer and general man- 
ager of the company, also issued a statement in 
which he said that, as soon as the company found 
out that the lands could not be secured without 
violating the law, the project was abandoned. 

SHIPBUILDING. During 1908 there was 
launched from the shipbuilding establishments of 
the world a total tonnage, both naval and mer- 
chant marine, of 2,142,975 tons, representing 
1,532 vessels, or all over 100 tons reported to 
Lloyd Register. This was a smaller amount 
than for many years, being a reduction of 31 per 
cent. from the figures of 1907 and 3444 per cent. 
from those of 1906. These details and others 
are shown in the accompanying tables. The 
shipbuilding industry is virtually Great Bri- 
tain against the world, as that country 
builds one-half of the ships used in the world’s 
commerce. The largest steamship of the year, 
the George Washington, was built at Stettin for 
the Hamburg American Line. The turbine con- 
tinued to be used for high speed passenger and 
war ships, but there were marine engineers who 
favored its combination with reciprocating en- 
gines to secure the greatest engine efficiency. 
(See Steam TURBINE.) 
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TaBLE SHOWING THE TONNAGE OF VESSELS OF 100 Tons Gross AND UpwaARD (EXCLUDING WaR- 
SHIPS) LAUNCHED DURING THE YEARS 1903-1908 
Ne ae Ae 


United | Austria- | British | Den- |France| Ger- | Hol- Unitea | Other 
Year Kingdom| Hungary |Colonies| mark many | land aaa eae Norway] states re ee, 
_— { - | ‘i - | * * | | | 
ns ns ns ns ns ns tons tons | tons tons tons ns { No. 
1903 | 1 mae 11,328 | roped 238,609 | 92,768 | 184,494] 59,174 seas | sont | 41,599 | 381,820 eas ae b 14288 
1904 | 1,205,162 16,645 | 30,965 | 15,859 | 81,245 | 202,197| 55,636 |30,016| 32,969] 50,469 238,518 | 28, 254 |1643/1,987.935 
1905 | 1,623,168 16,402 es 17,557 | 73,124 | 255,423] 44,135 |61,629| 31,725] 52,580 302,827 | 25,554 1576|2,514,922 
1906 1,828,343 18,590 26,042] 24,712 | 35,214 | 318,230] 66,809 |30,560/ 42,489] 60,774 441,087 | 26,913 |1836|2,919, 763 
1907 | 1,607,890 8,717 46,443 | 28,819 | 61,635 | 275,003 | 66,828 |44,666| 66,254| 57,556 | 474,675 | 37,807 |1788|2, 778,088 
1908 929,669 23,502 sa 19,172 pica pec 58,604 |26,864| 59,725] 52,839 | 304,543 | 32,981 1405/1, 833, 286 
| | | | | [ | 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER AND DISPLACEMENT OF WARSHIPS or 100 Tons AND UPWARD 
LAUNCHED FOR THE VARIOUS NAVIES DURING THE YEARS 1903 To 1908 


Year British toes | French | German Italian Japanese Russian peas Total 
| | ) | | | | 
tons | tons tons tons tons tons =6|__ «tons ns No, tons 
1903 147,813 66,140 W,760 | 6u,590 | ..... 2,245 8,400 33,450 119 | 891,100 
1904 126,375 170,185 43,600 44,970 25,932 57,200 85,317 21,586 102 435,006 
1905 96,505 98,200 28,611 36,487 14,490 41,277 82,204 22, 564 118 863,211 
1906 85,700 45,443 15,183 62.678 3, 50,633 15,721 27,448 148 362,972 
1907 133,406 11,590 83,594 97,660 29,154 608 1,750 10,151 142 321,211 
1908 | 49,560 52,850 21,600 14,800 25,400 13,917 38,430 47,574 | 127 309,689 


During the fiscal year 1907-1908, according to 
the Commissioner of Navigation, 1,457 vessels 
of 614,216 gross tons were built and documented 
in the United States, compared with 1,157 ves- 
sels of 471,332 gross tons for the previous fiscal 
year. Of the total for 1908 450,017 gross tons 
were built of steel. The steel construction was 
thus not only by far the largest in American 


history, but it was demonstrated that the capac- 
ity of the United States for steel construction 
had virtually doubled since the fiscal year 1901. 
The poate was over fourfold that of 1899. 
The Bureau of Navigation reported 1,104 
sail and steam vessels of 287,603 gross tons built 
in the United States and officially numbered 
during the calendar year of 1908, as follows: 


Wood Stee] 
Sail | Steam Sail Nl Steam Total 
No.} Gross | No. | Gross ||No. | Gross | No. | Gross No. | Gross 
I | | 
Atiantic and Gulf....... 120 31,370 358 11,200 3 2,802 81 44,513 512 89,885 
Porto Rico ...........0-. 10 111 1 11 é Sb ai wae ek heen 11 122 
PACIAC coerce sccecccees 14 650 233 20,141 > 8 138,649 255 84,440 
Hawalk ... ccc ccc cc cee PA, hauling 1 14 ||. dt eas se, Wit wens 1 14 
Great Lakes ............. | rare ae 81 1,578 | i a iste 64 156,004 185 157,672 
Western Rivers .......... eel eer 185 5,300 ||. s 5 170 = ||: 190 5,470 
RP ee ere | 144 | 32,131 | 859 | 38,244 | 3 | 2,802 | 


Total 


During 1908 American shipyards on the 
Great Lakes launched 39 vessels, of which 24 
were bulk freighters, 2 passenger boats, 1 pack- 
age freighter, 1 Canadian canal freighter, 3 
tugs, 3 fire boats, 1 lightship, 2 drill boats, 1 
sand sucker, and 1 supply boat. Of these the 
American saat eae Company launched 18, 
and the Great Lakes Engineering Works 9, the 
remainder being distributed among individual 
yards. In 1907 the record was 56 vessels, of 
which 40 were bulk freighters, 3 package freight- 
ers, 1 passenger steamer, 1 wrecker, 1 lighter, 1 
mail boat, 5 tugs, and 4 scows. On the Atlan- 
tic coast at Camden, N. J., the Oklahoma, 5,853 
tons, was launched and was the single large 
ship over 5,000 tons to be built for the foreign 
trade and launched in 1908. The Brazos, for 
the Mallory Line, built at Newport News, was 
put into commission during the year and was 
the largest of the coastwise ships. She was 
418 feet long, 54 feet beam, and 37 feet depth, 
and 6,399 gross tons, 4,077 tons net, 418 by 54 
beam molded, 416x54x37, 10,000 tons displace- 
ment, 6,400 tons, load depth 24 feet. The 
Commonwealth, one of the finest inland water 
vessels ever constructed, was built for the Fall 
River Line for its Long Island Sound traffic. 
The Commonwealth was 455 feet 2 inches length 
over all, 55 feet beam molded, 22 feet molded 


| 98 | 214,426 ee | 287,603 
depth, and 6,410 tons displacement, loaded. She 
was designed for regular work at 18 statute 
miles an hour, with sufficient power to make 
20 or 22 miles when necessary. 

Throughout the British Isles there was a 
marked decline in the tonnage launched during 
1908, which was far beyond even the worst fears 
at the beginning of the year. This is clearly in- 
dicated by the following tables, compiled from 
statistics in Engineering, London: 


Aggregate of Production in the United Kingdom 


{ 1908 | 1907 
| tons ns 
StORMOrS. «id066-0bsivadecesesetes ,600 1,739,200 
Salling ships .....ccceccccccces 54,200 56, 200 
ORB osc bat eee wees ee ets 1,034,800 1,795,400 
His Majesty’s Dockyards...... 42,4286 91,800 
Grand Total ............... 1,077,226 | 1,847,200 
Foreign-owned tonnage ....... 376,600 547,000 
Per cent, of total ............. 35 | 30.4 
Total Merchant Tonnage ..... 992,250 | 1.714,500 
Per cent, of steam merchant 
tonnage to total merchant | 
TONNORO. 2 cciedevees eeseced 95 | 96.7 
Indicated Horsepower of En- 
RINGS: «oops sss leeeee eens es ~1,157.140 | 1,81€,000 
Per cent, of all naval tonnage 
to merchant tonnage ....... 7.5 | 7.75 


Ten large merchant steamers of 10,000 tons 
and over were under construction in British 
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shipyards during the year, five of which, build- 
ing at the shipyards of Harland ana Wolff, Bel- 
fast, were for the transatlantic service. The larg- 
est of these was the Holland-American Liner, Rot- 
terdam, of 23,980 tons, after which came the 
Red Star Liner Lapland, 18,565 tons; the White 
Star Liners Laurentic and Megantic each of 15,- 
340 tons, built for the Canadian service; and the 
Minnewaska. During the year 22 warships 
were built for the British navy and 14 for for- 
eign navies, amounting to 74,976 tons and 219,- 
850 indicated horse power, the aggregate value 
representing £8,235,000. Two ships of the first 
class or Dreadnought type, the St. Vincent, and 
Collingwood, were launched from government 
yards, while the Minas Geraes for the Brazilian 
navy was being built by Sir W. G. Armstrong, 
Whitworth and Co., with engines by Vickers 
Sons and Maxim, Limited. The Laurentic is 
interesting as being designed to combine in her 
motive power turbines and reciprocating en- 
gines, the outside propellers being driven by the 
latter, while there is a low-pressure turbine in 
the centre line of the ship. 

During the year preparations were made for 
the construction of two enormous liners for the 
White Star Line by Messrs. Harland and Wolff 
at their yard at Belfast, Ireland. These two 
steamships will be between 900 and 1000 feet in 
length, of 37 feet draught and of 60,000 tons 
displacement. The combined horse power of the 
engines of each ship will be 50,000, and while 
extreme speed is not aimed at, at least 21 knots 
an hour will be maintained. Like the Lauren- 
tic a combination of reciprocating engines and 
turbines will be used. The construction of these 
vessels has involved vast preliminary work, in- 
cluding the complete transformation of the 
berths where the Adriatic, Baltic, and Celtic 
were built. The gantries, or steel frame work 
carrying travelling cranes for transporting the 
material to the place of erection, alone cost in 
the neighborhood of $1,000,000. 


SHOES. See Boots anp SHOES. 


SHOOTING. The most important event in 
the shooting world in 1908 was the interna- 
tional team rifles match, held at Bisley, Eng- 
land, in connection with the Olympic Games 
(q. v.). The rules of the match provided that 
each team should consist of six men and that 
each contestant should be entitled to fifteen 
shots at 200, 500, 600, 800, 900 and 1000 yards. 
The weapons used by each team were those of 
the country each represented. The United 
States won the match, scoring a total of 2531 
points. England scored 2496, Canada 2439, 
France 2272, Sweden 2231, Norway 2192, Greece 
1986, Denmark 1909. The revolver team match 
was also won by the United States with a score 
of 1914. Belgium was second with 1868, and 
England third, with 1816. 

The ninth annual United States Revolver 
Association tournament had 150 entries. Lieu- 
tenant R. H. Sayre, N. G. N. Y., won the 
revolver championship, scoring a total of 462 
out of a possible 500. Other results of the 
tournament were: Pistol championship, J. E. 
German, San Francisco, and P. Hanford, New 
York, tied at 468; military revolver champion- 
ship, C. F. G. Armstrong, San Francisco; mili- 
tary record match, C. F. G. Armstrong. In the 
matches held under the auspices of the Na- 
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tional Rifle Association of America, the indi- 
vidual] military championship was won by Lieu- 
tenant S. A, Harris, with a score of 582. Other 
winners were: Wimbledon Cup (1000 yards), 
Captain K. K. V. Casey; president’s match, 
Sergeant A. Brest; Leach Cup, Captain K. K. 
V. Casey; regimental team championship, Sixth 
Massachusetts Infantry; regimental skirmish 
match, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A.; company 
team match, U. S. Marine Corps. The U. S. 
Infantry won the national team match, with a 
score of 3224. The U. S. Navy was second, 
with 3210, and the U. S. Cavalry third, with 
3180. Lieutenant A. D. Rothrock, Ohio Na- 
tional Guard, won the individual match. The 
intercollegiate out-door championship was won 
by George Washington University, and the m- 
door intercollegiate by Columbia. 


SHUVALOFF, Count Paut. A Russian sol- 
dier and diplomat, died on April 3, 1908. He 
was born in 1830 and distinguished himself in 
the Crimean War, afterwards reaching the rank 
of general. He was ambassador to Berlin from 
1885 to 1894 and afterwards governor-general 
of Poland. 


SIAM. An independent kingdom of Indo- 
China and the Malay Peninsula. In 1908 Siam 
ceded to Great Britain the States of Kelantan 
and Tringanu (q. v.) in the Malay Peninsula, 
embracing an area of about 8000 square miles. 
The area of Siam is about 238,000 square miles. 
Its population is between 6,000,000 and 7,000,- 
000. In 1907 there were in the country about 
1500 foreigners, including 293 British, 208 Ger- 
mans, and 200 French. The immigration of 
Chinese coolies in 1906 and 1907 was 60,120 
and 88,691 respectively; their emigration, 
40,826 in 1906 and 53,644 in 1907. Bangkok, 
the capital, has about 500,000 inhabitants, near- 
ly one-half Chinese. 

Propuction.- Gold, copper, and tin are being 
mined extensively, particularly tin, which is 
found in great abundance on the island of Tong- 
kah, or Junk Ceylon, and in other parts of 
Siamese Malay. In 1905-6 the export of tin 
metal from Puket, the port of Tongkah, was 
4232 tons. The cutting of teak in the northern 
forests is almost entirely in British hands. In 
1906 the export of teak from Siam was 96,837 
tons, against 101,397 tons in 1905. The num- 
ber of teak logs floated down in 1907 was 113,- 
000. In both 1906 and 1907 there was a great 
decrease in the number of logs got out from 
the forests. The export of rice, the chief 
product and staple food, was 917,682 tons in 
1906, against 820,864 tons in 1905. The rice 
crop of 1908 was estimated to be the largest on 
record, and 1,000,000 tons were expected to be 
available for export. The export of pepper in 
1906 was 2,996,091 pounds, valued at $300,409; 
in 1907, 3,307,784 pounds, valued at $285,277. 

ForEIGN CoMMERCE. The imports and ex: 
ports for 1907 amounted to 78,685,000 and 
99,730,00 ticals respectively, against 76.004- 
954 and 110,600,852 ticals in 1906 (the average 
value of the tical was 31 cents in 1906 and 
1907). The decrease in exports in 1907 was 
due entirely to the falling off in the export of 
rice. The imports of cotton goods in 1907 were 
about 1,500,000 ticals’ worth in excess of that 
of 1906. The principal imports are cotton yarn 
and cotton fabrics, metal manufactures, hard- 
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ware and cutlery, machinery, petroleum, gunny 
bags, provisions, sugar, and opium. The ex- 

rts are mainly rice (86,565,000 ticals in 
1907), teak wood (12,789,000 ticals in 1907), 
fish, hides of buffaloes and cattle, pepper, stick- 
lac, raw silk, silk fabrics, and birds’ nests. The 
total foreign trade of 1907 showed an increase 
of about 27,000,000 ticals over the average for 
the past five years. The trade with the princi- 
pal countries of origin and destination in 1907 
was as follows, in ticals: 


From and to Imports Exports 
pinkapore nga eE haw Nes 20,753,000 36,338,000 
Hongkong ............... 422, 34,826,000 
CHING. ia siies eee eecaeee 6,126,000 224,000 
British India.............. 5,115,000 8,902,000 
Great Britain.............| 11,668,000 3,648,000 
Germany ................. 4,149,000 746,000 


_ The imports of the United States from Siam 
in the fiscal year 1907-8 were valued at $51,858, 
and the exports of the United States to Siam, 
$392.663. Almost the entire oversea trade 
passes through Bangkok. 

CoMMUNICATION. In 1907 the ports of Siam 
were entered by 793 ships of 731,988 tons, and 
cleared by 790 ships of 734,755 tons. The mer- 
chant marine in 1907 consisted of 16 steamers, 
of 2559 tons, and 112 sailing vessels and junks, 
of 10,789 tons. The length of State railways in 
1907 was 482 miles; of companies’ lines, 66 
miles. The line from Paknampo to Pitsanu- 
loke, 87 miles long, was opened in 1908; it 
forms a part of the State Northern Railway, 
and is being extended to Utaradit, 57 miles 
from Pitsanuloke. The line from Bangkok to 
Petrin, 40 miles, was opened in 1908. The 
length of telegraph line in 1907 was 7050 
miles. 

GOVERNMENT. The form of government is an 
absolute monarchy. The present king is Chula- 
longkorn I., who succeeded his father October 
1, 1868. A Legislative Council, composed of 
Ministers of State and others appointed by the 
king, was created in 1895. The country is 
divided into 18 provinces, each under a High 
Commissioner, under whom are the governors 
of districts. The Laos, or Shan, states of the 
north, and the Siamese Malay states retain a 
certain measure of independence. They are 
administered by native Rajahs, but Commission- 
ers with full powers of control are now sent 
regularly from Bangkok to most of these trib- 
utary states. Of late years the power of the 
Central Government has greatly increased at the 
expense of feudal and provincial independence, 
due mainly to the development of means of com- 
munication. The legal code and the administra- 
tion of justice in the native courts have been 
somewhat modernized with the assistance of 
foreign advisers to the Ministry of Justice and 
(Legislative Council. Consular courts exercise 
jurisdiction over their nationals, and an inter- 
national court tries suits between foreigners 
and natives. The metropolitan police is under 
British-Indian officials, and the provincial gen- 
darmerie is under a Danish inspector-general, 
assisted by a number of Danish instructors. The 
Finance Department has a British Financia] Ad- 
viser, and numerous Europeans, particularly 
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British, are employed in the various adminis- 
trative departments. 

FINANCE. The budget for 1907-8 estimated 
the revenue at 50,261,170 ticals and the ex- 
penditure at 56,261,524 ticals. The principal 
sources of revenue were estimated as follows: 
Opium tax, 8,989,758 ticals; spirit tax, 4,132,- 
963; lottery and gambling, 6,618,548; land and 
fishery taxes, 7,330,175; customs, 5,340,700; for- 
ests and mines, 2,200,338, posts, telegraphs, and 
railways, 4,337,345; capitation tax, 3,806,329. 
The opium, spirit, and gambling taxes are 
farmed. The gambling houses in the provinces 
have been suppressed, and the suppression of 
those in the capital depends upon the consent 
of the Treaty Powers to an increase of the cus- 
toms tariff, in order to make up the loss in 
revenue from the gambling tax. The principal 
estimates of expenditure were: Civil list, 
7,000,000 ticals; war, 14,231,620; local govern- 
ment, 3,741,452; worship and_ instruction, 
1,475,307 ; public works, 3,570,570; agriculture 
and mines, 3,505,435. The national debt 
amounted in 1908 to £4,000,000, contracted 
mainly for railways. The paper currency on 
March 31, 1907, was 15,209,170 ticals. 

AEBMY AND Navy. Military service is obliga- 
tory in many of the provinces between the ages 
of 18 and 40, active service being required for 2 
years with the colors, then 10 years in the first, 
and 10 years in the second reserve. It is intend- 
ed to extend this system to the rest of the king- 
dom. Numerous exemptions are allowed, as in 
the case of priests, civil officials, students, or- 
phans, slaves, uncivilized tribes, etc. The peace 
strength of the army is about 1000 officers and 
20,000 men. The main reliance is the marine 
infantry, recruited from the marine provinces, 
which numbers 15,000 men of all grades, with 
an additional 5000 in reserve. Every effort is 
being made to increase the army and improve 
its drill and efficiency. The navy consisted at 
the beginning of 1908 of 1 unprotected small 
cruiser, of 2440 tons, and 7 gunboats of 4110 
tons. Forts at Paknam protect the mouth of 
the Menam. 


SIERRA LEONE. A British colony and 
protectorate in West Africa. The colony is 
along the coast, with an area of 4000 square 
miles and a population (1901) of 76,655 (444 
Europeans). The protectorate, extending in- 
land for 180 miles, has an area of 30,000 square 
miles and a population of 950,000. Freetown, 
the capital, has the best harbor on the West 
African coast and a population (1901) of 
34,463. The products include palm-kernels, 
palm-oil, kola nuts, earth nuts, india rubber, 
rice, gums, wax, etc. Ramie is cultivated on a 
comparatively large scale. Ginger, hitherto 
confined to the colony, has been introduced into 
the protectorate, where the crop proved of bet- 
ter quality. The export of cotton in 1907 
was 13,006 pounds, against 87,805 pounds in 
1906. The total imports in 1907 amounted to 
£988,022; the total exports, £831,259, of which 
£675,544 were domestic exports. The leading 
imports were: Cotton goods, £250,846; provi- 
sions and foodstuffs, £87,291; beverages, £70,- 
243; coal, haberdashery, hardware, and tobacco. 
The leading exports of domestic produce were: 
Kola nuts (1374 tons), £113,674; palm-kernels 
(34,942 tons), £447,801; palm oil (615,997 gal- 
lons), £51,154; rubber (73 tons), £22,480. The 
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imports from and exports to Great Britain 
amounted to £708,765 and £195,159 respectively ; 
Germany, £111,103 and £350,720; British West 
African colonies, £22,745 and £47,719; foreign 
West African colonies, £68,635 and £77,652; 
United States, £25,743 and £370. There are 
over 226 miles of railway. The revenue and 
expenditure in 1907 were £359,104 and £345,567 
respectively. The Governor in 1908 was H. E. 
Leslie Probyn. 


SILK. The year 1908 in the silk industry 
in America as well as abroad was in striking 
contrast to 1907, taken as a whole. In the 
United States, both in manufacturing and in 
trade in raw and manufactured silk, there was 
a period of intense depression following the 
panic of 1907. The number of new factories to 
be erected was the smallest in six years, and 
where prices for raw silk in the previous year 
had been the highest on record, represented by 
quotations in April of $6.10 and $6 a pound for 
Double Extra Kansai and Sinshiu No. 1 fila- 
tures, two widely used varieties, there were 
recorded in the same month of 1908 the lowest 
prices in years, namely, less than $3.70 and 
$3.40 for the same varieties. As silk is essen- 
tially a luxury it is one of the first commodities 
to feel the effects of hard times, and it was the 
general belief, strengthened by the gradual im- 
provement in trade conditions, that the de- 
pression, in so far as it concerned the Ameri- 
can silk industry, was of a temporary charac- 
ter, and that the manufacturing business was 
soundly established and in good shape, despite 
the small growth in new mill construction for 
the year. The total number of new mills since 
1903 has been as follows: 1903, 58; 1904, 49; 
1905, 53; 1906, 36; 1907, 51; 1908, 32. 
The new mills of 1908 were constructed in Con- 
necticut, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island and their re- 
spective distribution is shown by the accom- 
panying table. 


NEw SILK MILL ConsTRUCTION, 1908 


| | | 

| peace Mo. | N. J. | N. Y.]|Penn./R. I. 

| 
Braids .......| 1 es sn 1 
Broad silks.. 1 1 8 1 3 1 
Ribbons ..... 1 ae 4 1 4 
Silk throwing 1 1 1 
Gloves ....... _ 1 ‘a 
Silk thread... ie 1 


Total...... Seas are 


The status of the industry at the end of 1908 
may be appreciated by the fact that according 
to Davison’s Silk Trade there were in the 
United States 1118 firms or corporations en- 
gaged in the manufacture of silk as compared 
with 1180 at the close of 1907, and of these 
350 were broad silk mills as against 338 in 
1907, 141 were ribbon plants as against 133 
in 1907, and 151 were throwing plants as against 
147 in the previous year. The depression of 
the United States was shared by Europe and 
the East, and the production of Japan in par- 
ticular was put upon a very weak market. There 
was a considerable demand in the latter half of 
the year for the better grades from Italy to be 
used in making satin piece dyes. The accom- 
panying table gives the estimates of the Amer- 
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ican Silk Association for the crop of 1908-9 
as compared with that of previous years: 


1908-9 
Crop of (in Kilograms) (Estimated) 1907-8 
Kg. : 
| | 
BUSODG. 6ii.026s is eviessaseas | 5,805,000 5,917,000 
A Saf: 2 |: a Per 655,000 662,000 
Ttaly. - bsetes niece cee tes 4,720,000 4,820,000 
Austrigq .......ccccceees 360,000 360,000 
Spain occcr pontotecesess 70,000 75,000 
L@Vant. sores oooh éseeseses | 2,550,000 | 2,931.000 
Asia: Total Production Ex- | | 
POrted* sss cesseweeses 11,690,000 | 11,991,000 
China, Shanghaif....... | 3,150,000 3,100,000 
" Canton ........ | 1,900,000 2,250,006 
Japan, Yokohama ..... | 6,300,000 6,301,000 
Bengals ...........0000. | 340,000 340,000 
Total, Kilograms ........ | 20,045,000 | 20,839,000 
Tussah, Raw ..........-ec0. } 1,000,000 | 902,520 
Grand Total, Kilograms.. | 21,045,000 | 21,741,520 
Grand Total, Reduced to | 
PoundS .......ccccecccecs | 46,395,807 | 47,931,311 
| 


*The production of raw silk in China is an 
absolutely unknown quantity. 

tExcludes Tussah silk. 

The figures for Asiatic silks are the actual 
shipments from the various countries of pro- 
duction, viz.: China, Canton, Japan, etc. 

The estimated supplies for 1908-1909 are the 
probable crops for the season, plus the stock on 
hand carried over from the previous season. 

The domestic consumption of Japan is estimated 
to be approximately 40 per cent. of her produc- 
tion. The remaining 60 per cent. which is ex- 
ported, being, say, 6,301,000 kilos in 1907-1908 
season, the total production equals the export 
divided by 60 and multiplied by 100, which there- 
fore amounts to 10,501,666 kilos. 

The domestic consumption of China is esti- 
mated to be 55 per cent. of her production in 
average years. The remaining 45 per cent. which 
is exported, being 6,252,520 kilos; from Shanghai, 
Canton, and Tussah, in 1907-1908 season, the 
total production equals the export divided by 45 
and multiplied by 100, which therefore amounts 
to 13,894,488 kilos. 


The silk industry in the latter half of 1908 
was greatly aided by the fact that fashion pre- 
scribed an increased use of silk fabrics and 
styles of women’s dress that could only be real- 
ized in silks and satins so that a_ particular 
impetus was given to business along with the 
general trade recovery. In the discussion of 
the revision of the tariff the silk manufactur- 
ers asked that a specific duty be substituted for 
the ad valorem duty of the Dingley tariff. In 
the conditioning, that is drying to obtain the 
absolute weight, there was a demand for more 
scientific methods and skill and during the year 
the development of laboratories and establish- 
ments to improve the technique of silk treat- 
ment was quite a feature. A combination of 
the skein silk dyeing interests occurred early 
in December and the National Silk Dyeing Co. 
with $10,000,000 capital stock, was formed. The 
new corporation, which included the largest 
plants in the trade with two exceptions, aimed 
to secure greater economy in the purchase of 
materials and the execution of orders, but other- 
wise no changes in the operation and manage- 
ment of the constituent plants were contem-— 
plated. 

SILVER. The silver-mining industry of the 
United States during 1908 presented a far less 
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satisfactory condition than that of gold owing 
to the low prices for silver, lead, copper, and 
zinc, and as a result there was a substantial 
decrease, 8.3 per cent. in quantity and 25.8 per 
cent. in value, from the production of 1907. 
Furthermore the output for 1908, with the sin- 
gle exception of that of 1894, was the smallest 
since 1889. During the year the large smelters 
of Utah and Colorado were partly closed, and 
partly operated on a reduced capacity. Impor- 
tant mines in Leadville, Aspen, -Creede, and 
Park City, operating on low-grade ores, found 
it very difficult to make profits on ore of the 
same grades that yielded well in 1906 and 1907, 
and were therefore compelled to reduce their 
output or to close. Owing to temporary lack 
of demand from India, where purchases during 
past years have been large and have steadily in- 
creased, the silver market declined almost stead- 
ily from about 56 cents per ounce in the early 
part of the year, to about 48 cents in Decem- 
ber, the average price being about 53 cents. The 
year closed with New York prices at 50 cents. 
The extraordinary heavy production of the co- 
balt district in Canada, which for 1908 exceed- 
ed that of any one State in the United States 
and was believed to approximate 17,000,000 
ounces, undoubtedly contributed to the depres- 
sion in the price of silver. The statistics of 
the Geological Survey for the mine production 
in 1907, amounted to only 52,500,104 fine 
ounces, whereas the refineries and the mints re- 
ported 56,514,700 fine ounces, so that the short- 
age in the mine output for the last months of 
1907 was naturally reflected in the refinery re- 
turns for 1908 and was accentuated by still 
further reduction in the oduction of the 
mines. The production of silver in 1908 from 
domestic sources was estimated by the Director 
of the Mint at 51,798,053 fine ounces, valued at 
$27,452,861. 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF SILVEB. 
(Engineering and Mining Journal) 


Month New York London 
1907. | 1908 1907 | 1908 
| 
JANUATY 22... cece eceees 68.673 - nthe 31.769 25.738 
February ......ceeeees 68. 31.852 | 25.855 
MSrCh ° s.es-kieeaeins wee 67.519 ape epee one | 25.5 
ADF 52nd ves sus nes 65.462 | 54.505 25.1 
MAY. se ses diets eee ees 65.971 | 52.795 co re 24.3 
SUNG) ei eink ssew enees 67.090 | 53.663 | 30 893 a 
SOY: sp ahea caiewgiwa wow dae 68.144 | 53.115 | 31.366 | 24.514 
AUBUSt ccc scenes 68.745 | 51.683 | 31.637 | 23.858 
September .........0.6. 67.792 | 51.720 | 31.313 | 23.877 
October — 5.564 sive beans 62.435 | 51.431 | 28.863 | 23.725 
November ..........0+.- 58.677 | 49.647 | 27.154 | 22.983 
December ............. 54.565 | 48.769 | 25.362 | 22.493 
VOGr. 2.6.545000es8ecnds | 65.327 | 52.864 | 30.188 | 24.402 
New York, cents per fine ounce; London, pence 


per standard ounce. 


The accompanying table giving the statistics 
of the United States Geological Survey and the 
Director of the Mint shows that only in 
Nevada was there a marked increase in silver 
production in 1908, and that in addition Mon- 
tana and Arizona were the only other States 
to show any increase at all over 1907, which 
was due to the large output of copper ores con- 
taining silver. Heavy decreases occurred in 
Colorado, Idaho, and Utah, due in the case of 
the first two to poor conditions and low prices 
in the silver-lead industry and in Utah to dif- 
ficulties connected with the closing of three 
smelters by the Federal Court on account of 
smoke damage. 


The exports of silver from the United States 
for the calendar year ending December 31, 1908, 
were $51,837,671 as compared with $61, 625, 866 
in 1907. The imports for the same periods were 
$42, 224,130 and $45,912,360, respectively, or an 
increase of exports over imports of $9,613,541 
in 1908, and of $15,713,506 in 1907. 


PRODUCTION OF SILVER IN THE UNITED STATES, 1907-1908 


Source 


Colorado 


Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Oregon. 
Philippine Islands 
Porto Rico 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 


Virginia 
Washington 
Wyoming 


Total 


(a) U. S. Geological Survey. 
(b) Director of the Mint, 
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| 1907 (a) Silver | 1908 (b) Silver 


| Fine oz. | Value (c) | Fine oz. | Value 
ue | 1,815 | $962 
ibe | 179,300 118400 201,988 | 107,053 
ie 2,901,100 1,916,000 3,046, 137 1,614,452 
--| 1,590,000 1,049,400 1,823,588 966, 
.-| 11,495,400 7,587,000 10,161,318 5,385,498 
e 7 5 186 98 
ee 7,888,400 5,208,300 6, 289,585 3,333,480 
es 2,900 1,900 352 186 
_ ee ree 316 167 
ak 331,300 218,700 282,184 123,057 
Sell,’ searetewtats “eas 9 3 
a 25,300 16,700 25,000 13, 
.-| 11,129,600 7,345,500 11,518,913 6,105,024 
on 8,280,500 5,465, 100 9,322,828 4,941,099 
col” Bisatentea.- 5) Vesey deene 3,482 1,845 
or 599,500 395, 700 372,950 197,663 
se 25,200 16,600 16,090 | 8,527 
os 96,000 63,400 109,640 58,109 
is 100 100 3,700 1,961 
= wis die eer 3 1 
Sis 100 | 100 102 54 
- 106.600 70,400 197,996 104,938 
“ch 58,300 38,500 59,876 31,734 
a 305,300 201,500 461,715 244,709 
.-| 11,406,900 7,528,500 7,718,872 Be: 091,002 
ee 3,800 2,000" LM oa adie thats 
a 200 100 8,392 "4.448 
i 84,000 55,400 war 36,132 
al rad nas 336 
vel : ‘ 152, 207 80, Josses teees | ceeeeeeeees To 152,207, | 80.670 
| 3.514.700 | $37,290,700 | 51,798,053 | $27.452,061 Ta, AT, 700 | $37. 290, 700 51,798,053 14.700 | $37,209,700 | 51,798,053 | $27,452.96 $27,452,961 


Preliminary Estimates. 


(c) The commercial value of fine silver In 1908 averaged about 53 cents per ounce. 
The commercial value of fine silver in 1907 averaged about 66 cents per ounce. 
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PRODUCTION OF SILVER IN THE WOBLD, 1905-1907 
Sa=—eov—O00uboug0géNbE]gECz2080——($$@000000—@6@—@€©60—0@>®=@™—™—qQ0>$@»a»@»®=™mm ce 


1906 1906 1907 
Oz. fine Value Oz. fine Value Oz. fine 
i en Sn et a a | 
United States.... 56,101,600 $33,859,169 56,517,900 $37,748,757 58,850,615 
N Ameri Canada........... 5,974,875 3,605,957 8,568,685 5,723,110 12,750.004 8,329,206 
orth America } weexico. 2022227, 040,865 | 39,254,309} ¢8\500,000 | 45°751.835 | 651600.000 | 43,814,896 
Central America 1,361,449 821,697 670,000 447,500 685,000 447,390 
Argentina........ 000 42, 70,000 46,754 68,000 4, 
Bolivia........... 6,600,000 3,983,100 6,650,000 4,441,602 6,750,000 4,409,573 
Ril@s.caui.awess 850,000 12,975 850,000 567,724 875,000 eee 
- South America <4 Colombia......... 1,000,000 500 980,000 654,552 950,000 ee 
Ecuador.......... 40,000 24,140 40,000 26,716 40,000 "ca 
Oller sot odes SN ine 3,017 ae eat 3,406,341 wee aha 
Uruguay......... 1, : ; 
Austria, palm tiet 1,279,633 772,840 1,270,000 848,246 1,349,862 rae 
Hungary 526,723 317,284 515,000 $48,974 424,489 27,3 
TANCE... ce cceces 617,955 $72,948 19,500 13,024 225,918 147, : 
Germany......... 12,535,238 7,665,267 11,649,160 7,780,590 12,439,896 8,116.61 
Greece........06. 855,912 516,500 820,000 9,686 755,525 433, 
Eur Tally cwscecaws tees 801,917 438,973 800,000 534,328 i : 
ope Norway.......... 287, 155,225 170,000 113,545 
Russia............ 172,912 104 120,241 80,310 
Spain. .........6- 3,774,989 2,278,281 3,825,000 2,554,756 
Sweden.......... 20,9 12, 21,500 14,360 
Turkey........... 572,342 345,420 550,000 367,351 
United Kingdom. 159,689 96,37 162,500 108,535 
Dutch E Indies. 182,889 110,386 185,000 12,356 
JAD AN ic ces bes ee 2,409,879 1,454,437 2,431,447 1,623,987 
Asia Australasia....... 14,362,639 ,667, 13,519,410 9,029,749 
ATTICA io.cie es che tes 619,620 374,154 495,000 330,615 
Other countries... 50,000 30,176 50,000 33,396 
Totals....... 181,338,362 $109,382,829 184,652,343 | $123,152,367 


a Ns 


Mineral Industry. Vol. XVI. 


The average commercial value of silver for 1906 was 66.791 cents per ounce; for 1907 it was 65.3827 cents per ounce. 


SINGAPORE. See Srraits SETTLEMENTS. 


SINGLE PHASE ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 
See ELectric RaILWAys. 


SEATING. The national championships were 
contested for at Verona Lake, N. Y., on Feb- 
ruary 22. W. Sutphen, Brooklyn, N. Y., won 
the mile in 3m. 112-58. and the three-mile in 
10m. 38s. The one-mile novice race was won 
by G. V. Conniff, New York, in 3m. 38s., E. A. 
Leach, Newark, N. J., won the two-mile handi- 
cap, and the Verona Lake Skating Association 
won the two-mile relay. At the Eastern ama- 
teur championship meeting at Orange Lake, N. 
¥., February 12, E. Lamy, Saranac Lake, won 
the quarter-mile, half-mile, one-mile and five- 
mile races. Lamy’s time in the quarter, 35 1-5s, 
equaled the record. The international indoor 
championship events were held at Pittsburg, 
February 5-6, E. Lamy winning the quarter- 
mile in 40s., the one-mile in 2m. 44s., lowering 
the record by 9s., and the two-mile in 6m. 
11 4-5s. F. Robson, Toronto, won the half-mile 
in lm. 194-5s. In the five-mile race A. Ander- 
son, Chicago, lowered the old record of 15m. 
9s. to 15m. 7 3-5s. The amateur championships 
of Europe were decided at Klagenfurt, Austria, 
in February. M. Osholm, Stockholm, won the 
500-metre race in 47 1-5s., the 5000-metres in 
9m. 1 1-5s., and the 10,000-metres in 18m. 24s. 
OQ. Mathieson, Christiania, won the 1500-meters 
in 2m. 292-5s. At the international champion- 
ships at Davos, Switzerland, two new world’s 
records were made, Wikander of Helsingfors 
winning the 500-metres in 44 2-58., and O. 
Mathieson the 1500-metres in 2m. 20 4-5s. 

SKYSCRAPERS. See ARCHITECTURE and 
TALL BUILDINGS. 


SLAUGHTERING. See Meat AND MzaT IN: 
SPECTION. 


SLEEPING SICKNESS, oz Tryrpaxoso- 
MIASIS. This disease originally endemic in a 
small area on the West African coast, by 1908 
had spread over a great part of the continent. 
From the Sudan to the Cape, and from the 
Congo States to German East Africa, immense 
districts had been devastated. The disease at- 
tacks the natives generally, but the white man 
is by no means immune. It is due to an ani- 
mal parasite, Trypanosoma gambiense, discov- 
ered by Nepren in 1898, and is conveyed from 
animal to animal] and from animals to man by 
the tse-tse fly (Glossina palpalis). Preventive 
measures on a great scale were instituted by 
the English government and to a less extent by 
the French and Germans, all of whom, during 
1908, were working under a mutual agreement. 
Publications, both scientific and popular, were 
being disseminated, and in the centres of in- 
fection hospitals, laboratories and experiment 
stations were being established. Villages were 
moved away from the river banks, infected pop- 
ulations were prevented from migrating, the 
sick were segregated in lazarets, from which 
healthy natives were kept away. Everywhere 
the colossal undertaking was being pushed rig- 
orously. Atoxyl, an arsenic derivative which, 
it was hoped, would prove a specific against 
this disease, has not been satisfactory, because 
the trypanosomi soon become immune to its 
action. See UGANDA. 


SMALL ARMS. See Mizirary PROGRESS. 


SMALLPOX AND VACCINATION. The 
value of vaccination as a prophylactic against 
smallpox was illustrated anew by the experiences 
of the United States in its insular possessions, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, After the pos- 
session of Porto Rico passed over to the United 
States, during the epidemic of smallpox the gov- 
ernment performed over 800,000 vaccinations, and 
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in four months the disease was abolished. In 
the annual report of the chief of the sanitary 
department in the Philippine Islands it was 
shown that in seven provinces there had been 
for a number of years an annual death rate 
of 6000 from smallpox, an estimated number 
of 25,000 to 30,000 cases in all. In the year 
following the institution of general vaccination 
in those seven districts there were no deaths 
whatever from this disease. At a meeting of 
the Philadelphia County Medical Society, 
Schamberg reviewed the history of smallpox. 
He said that the disease was as prevalent among 
the people of Europe in the eighteenth century 
as measles is at the present time. The mathe- 
matician, Daniel Bernouilli, calculated that fif- 
teen millions of human beings died of smallpox 
in 25 years. Vaccination has totally changed 
the age period of smallpox. It is exceedingly 
rare for a successfully vaccinated child under 
five years old to die of the disease, and such 
deaths are uncommon in children under ten 
who have been properly vaccinated. It is a 
noteworthy fact that the decline in the death 
rate of smallpox, as shown in the carefully kept 
records of England and Sweden, has been limited 
to persons below the age of 15 years, i, e., the 
age when the preventive effects of a first vacci- 
nation have not worn off. See ViTaL STATISTICS. 


SMITH, CwHarRtes Emory. An American 
journalist and public official, died in Philadel- 
hia on January 19, 1908. He was born in 
Mansfield, Tolland County, Conn., on February 
18, 1842; graduated at Union College in 1861, 
became a member of General Rathbone’s staff 
in that year, and for two years was in the 
recruiting branch of the service. In 1865 he 
became editor of the Albany Ezpress, a posi- 
tion which he held until 1870, when he became 
associate editor of the Albany Journal, where 
he remained for ten years, during the last four 
years as editor-in-chief. Meanwhile he had 
been a delegate to several of the Republican 
State Conventions, and to the National Repub- 
lican Convention of 1876, for which he wrote 
much of the platform. He became editor of the 
Philadelphia Press in 1880, and held that posi- 
tion during the remainder of his life. He was 
minister to St. Petersburg in 1890-92, and in 
this position directed the distribution of Amer- 
ican contributions of more than $100,000 for 
the relief of the famine in Russia during those 
vears. He took an active part in the presiden- 
tial campaigns of 1892 and 1896, drafted much 
of the Republican platform in the latter year, 
and became postmaster general in President 
McKinley’s cabinet in 1898. During his ad- 
ministration the rural free delivery was organ- 
ized. Soon after President McKinley’s death he 
resigned, but remained in charge of the depart- 
ment until his successor took charge, in Jan- 
uary, 1903. 


SMITH, Jonn Watter. An American poli- 
tician, was elected to the United States Senate 
as a Democrat by the Maryland Legislature on 
January 15, 1908, for the term beginning March 
4, 1909. After the death of Senator William P. 
Whyte, he was, on March 24, elected to serve 
out the unexpired term to March 3, 1909. He 
was born in Snow Hill, Md., on February 5, 
1845, and has had an active career in lumber 
and other business and politics. He was a State 
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Senator from 1889 to 1899, member of Congress 
in 1899, and Governor of Maryland from 1900 
to 1904. See MARYLAND. 


SMITH, Water CHatMers. A Scotch poet 
and minister, died on September 19, 1908. He 
was born in Aberdeen on December 5, 1824, and 
was minister successively of Presbyterian 
churches in London and Glasgow, and of the 
United Free High Church in Edinburgh. In 
1893 he was chosen moderator of the United 
Free Church in Scotland. His writings in- 
clude: Bishop’s Walk (1861); Olrig Grange 
(1872); Kildrostan (1884) and <A _ Heretic 
(1890). His collected works were published in 
1903. 

SMITH COLLEGE. An institution for the 


higher education of women at Northampton, 
Mass., founded in 1875. In 1907-8 the attend- 
ance was 1482, and in the autumn of 1908, 1566. 
Arrangements have been made for the erection 
of additional buildings, including an assembly 
hall and two dormitories. The endowment of 
the college is $1,300,000, and its annual in- 
come approximately $200,000. The president 
is the Rev. L. C. Seelye. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. An in- 
stitution established in 1846 in accordance with 
the provisions of the will of James Smithson, 
an Englishman, who bequeathed his fortune to 
the United States for the increase and diffu- 
sion of knowledge. The present Institution has 
administrative charge of several branches, which 
were developed by its early activities and are 
now supported by Congressional appropriations. 
These are the National Museum, the Interna- 
tional Exchange Service, the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology, the National Zodlogical Park, 
the Astrophysical Observatory, and the Regional 
Bureau for the International Catalogue of 
Scientific Literature. The Smithsonian issues 
three regular series of publications: Contri- 
buttons to Knowledge, the Miscellaneous Col- 
lecttons, and an Annual Report. The Proceed- 
ings and Bulletins of the National Museum, 
the Reports and Bulletins of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, and the Annals of the 
Astrophysical Observatory are issued under 
the auspices of the Institution. Investigators 
are aided by grants for original research to the 
extent of the funds available for the purpose. 
In 1907-1908, the Institution conducted _re- 
searches in geology, paleontology, meteorology 
and botany; it appropriated funds for a recal- 
culation of the atomic weights; aided an inves- 
tigation on the properties of matter. at the tem- 
perature of liquid air; from its Hodgkins Fund 
it furthered studies on the relation of the at- 
mosphere to the welfare of man, and, in con- 
nection with the International Congress of 
Tuberculosis, offered a Hodgkins prize for the 
best essay on the relation of atmospheric air to 
tuberculosis, its cause, prevention, and cure. 
For fifteen years it has supported a table in the 
Naples Zodlogical Station and offered its facil- 
ities to biologists prepared to avail themselves 
of this opportunity to conduct original research. 
It was announced in December, 1908, that the 
party which was to accompany President Roose- 
velt on his trip to Africa would be acting as 
representatives of the Institution, which would 
defray the expenses of its members. The in- 
come of the Institution proper during the year 
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1907-1908 was $63,372.90. The Secretary of the 
Institution is Charles D. Walcott; Assistant 
Secretary, in charge of the United States Na- 
tional Museum, Richard Rathbun. See NaTION- 
AL MUSEUM. | 


SMOKE PREVENTION. Efforts to keep 
the atmosphere of American cities free from 
smoke continued to be made in 1908. The 
most intelligent and effective of these efforts 
were directed towards the selection of new, 
and the improvement of old, boiler furnaces, 
and towards the education or contro! of fire- 
men, all to the end that coal may be prop- 
erly burned. The University of Illinois, at 
Champaign, issued a bulletin on How to Burn 
Illinois Coal Without Smoke. This bulletin 
would apply equally well to similar soft coals 
from other sources. The substitution of electric 
for steam locomotives at great terminals, as 
was done at New York by the New York Cen- 
tral and the New Haven railroads, and as may 
be expected at a few other points, will aid ma- 
terially in reducing a serious portion of the 
smoke nuisance in great cities. Electric equip- 
ment was proposed and in part accepted for the 
roads entering Chicago, and was under consid- 
eration at Boston. There were, however, strong rea- 
sons for believing that the change from steam to 
electric traction for railways, even at important 
terminals, would be slow for some years to come. 


SNOW, Francis Huntinaton. An Ameri- 
ean educator and scientist, died on September 
20, 1908. He was born in Fitchburg, Mass., on 
sune 29, 1840, and graduated at Williams Col- 
lege in 1862, and at the Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1886. He was professor of mathe- 
matics and natural science at the State Uni- 
versity of Kansas in 1866, and of natural his- 
tory in 1870-89, when he became president. In 
1890-1901 he was chancellor of the university, 
and after 190] he was professor of organic evo- 
lution, systematic entomology and meteorology. 
In 1885 the Kansas Legislature appropriated 
$50,000 for a building, to be called Snow Hall, 
and to contain his collection of more than 22,- 
000 insects, gathered by him in twenty-six ex- 
peditions to Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Texas and Arizona. 


SOCIALISM. The extent to which com- 
promise with other political parties is permis- 
sible, the question which has so often agitated 
Socialists, was a leading subject of discussion 
in 1908. In France and Germany it gave rise to 
bitter controversies and in the latter country 
threatened a permanent division in the ranks. 

GERMANY. The persistence of the South Ger- 
man Socialist deputies in voting the budgets in 
the respective Diets of Whirtemberg, Hesse, 
Baden, and Bavaria brought down upon them 
the anger of their fellow Socialists north of the 
Main. Whether Socialists in the face of a cap- 
italistic society should compromise with the 
enemy to gain their ends or maintain constantly 
an open war was the chief question of interna- 
tional Socialism, and had been discussed in all 
the congresses. The dominant Marxist element 
was opposed to all forms of compromise and 
opportunism and at the Congress of Liibeck in 
1901 had insisted that Socialist members of the 
Landtags were bound in loyalty to refuse on 
principle, save in certain altogether exceptional 
cases, to vote the budgets. In South Germany, 
however, where a more democratic régime pre- 
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vailed, the deputies of the Landtags had already 
gained a power that Prussian Socialists were 
far from possessing. It seemed absurd to them 
that after urging reforms they should refuse 
to vote the budgetary measures necessary to 
give them effect. At a recent meeting at Stutt- 
gart they decided to disregard the Liibeck 
decision. The Central Committee of the party 
and its official organs, Vorwaerts, and the Leip- 
sic Volkzeitung were roused to a high pitch of 
indignation against this South German heresy 
and violation or party discipline. In spite 
of rebukes and warnings nine Socialist deputies 
in the Baden Diet voted the financial law in 
August, only two abstaining; and the Bavarian 
deputies in their turn voted the entire budget. 
The Baden Socialists defended their action on 
the ground that the measure for which they 
voted increased the wages of workingmen. Herr 
Seglitz, one of the Bavarian deputies, justified 
the vote as in the interest of general culture 
and pointed to the progress of democracy in 
Bavaria as shown by the direct electoral right, 
the proportional system for election and the 
recognition of equal rights for Socialists. He 
declared that in voting the budget they did not 
assume responsibility for the government’s pol- 
icy. This was denounced in the severest terms 
in the orthodox press and at Socialist meetings 
in Berlin. On the other hand, a meeting at 
Niiremberg unanimously approved the action of 
the deputies, who moreover were sustained by 
their constituents. At the annual conference 
of the party no actual schism took place but 
it was evident that the two wings were growing 
further apart. The majority of northern dele- 
gates passed a vote of censure against the South 
Germans who voted the budget. 

In 1907 the Prussian Socialists decided on a 
vigorous campaign for universal suffrage in the 
Landtag elections. On Jan. 10, 1908, Chancellor 
von Btilow announced his refusal of electoral 
reform and on Jan. 12 occurred a Socialist de- 
monstration near the palace of the Landtag re- 
sulting in a conflict with the police. In spite of 
the obstacles which the three-class system of 
elections put in the way of Socialist representa- 
tion, the Socialists won a notable success in 
the June elections and for the first time Social- 
ist deputies were returned to the Landtag. See 
GERMANY, paragraphs on History. 

France. In France the question of compro- 
mise with capitalism was raised in the case of 
M. Breton, a Socialist deputy belonging to the 
Broussist group who had voted the budget in 
spite of the decision of the Congress of Limoges 
against that course. On Jan. 19, the National 
Council in Paris decided to propose his ex- 
clusion at the approaching Congress of Tou- 
louse, for violating his party faith by this act 
and by his advances toward the bourgeois polit- 
ical groups. M. Breton argued that a systemat- 
ic refusal to vote the budget was not enjoined 
by Socialistic principles and that its effect was 
to deprive Socialists of all influence in the 
Chamber, and he pointed to the course of South 
German deputies in voting the budget, in spite 
of the decisions of congresses. Similar discus- 
sion arose a little later when the names of six 
Broussist deputies, including MM. Brousse and 
Breton, appeared on an appeal to the electors 
issued by the Combists in their endeavor to 
form a bloc. They were accused of giving up 
the principle of class combat, breaking faith 
with their party, and identifying socialistic 
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santi-militarism with anti-patriotism. “Peace 
among nations; war between classes,” was ex- 
pressly included in the manifesto of the Nation- 
al Council, which had declared that in election- 
eering the party must in the first instance act 
independently and that secondarily its course 
must be guided by republican interests, but it 
must openly proclaim the principle of class 
‘conflict. Hard and fast lines, however, could 
not be drawn. Alliances with Radicals had 
been authorized. In the weakness of the party 
coalitions were unavoidable. The International 
Congress of 1900 had forbidden alliances that 
-carried with them a fusion of tactics and policy, 
- but permitted transitory alliances that reserved 
autonomy. 

The May municipal elections went on the 
whole decidedly against the Socialists. The 
official journal of the party, the Socialiste, 
said on May 31, “The positive check which we 
have just suffered shows that not only the great 
part of the French public remains closed to so- 
cialism, vut also that we have not even won 
-over the industrial workers of the large cities. 
‘That is the fact that plainly appears from the 
last ballots. We have been beaten and seriously 
menaced in districts almost exclusively indus- 
‘trial. There are urgent reasons for 
believing that concentration against the So- 
-Cialists will strengthen as the organization of 
the proletariat gains in power and activity.” 
The elections showed a tendency on the part of 
the other parties to unite against the Socialists. 
The defeat added strength to the charge of the 
trades unionists that parliamentary Socialism 
played an inferior rdéle. 

May 1 passed off quietly, despite the agitators 
in the Confederation of Labor (see FRANCE, 
History; also STRIKES and TRADE UNIONS), who 
had caused the government grave anxiety. The 
programme of the Confederation of Labor 
divorces it absolutely from parliamentary so- 
cialism. It opposes action in Parliament or 
elections, favoring only the direct action of the 
working class, looks to a revolutionary strike, 
-and insists on complete autonomy. May 1 was 
the occasion of some comparisons between the 
existing conditions and those of 19 years before 
when the anniversary of the Revolution was 
.celebrated. Then French Socialists were only a 
handful and the workingmen had hardly begun 
to form unions. Now France counted over a 
million Socialist votes and 800,000 union work- 
aingmen; Germany three and a quarter millions 
of Socialists and two millions enrolled in the 
unions; Austria under the new franchise had 
-87 Socialist deputies, and similar progress was 
-shown in other countries. 

ENGLAND. The Labor party, which had 31 
members of Parliament, had refused until 1908 
to commit itself as a body to Socialist prin- 
-ciples. The eighth annual conference of the 
Labor party was held in January at Hull, and 
at length it definitely pronounced its socialistic 
aims. By a vote representing a popular major- 
ity of 541,000 to 469,000, it carried the follow- 
‘ing resolution: “That in the opinion of this con- 
ference the time has now arrived when the Labor 
party should have as a definite object the social- 
ization of the means of production, distribution 
and exchange, to be controlled by a democratic 
-state in the interest of the entire community, 
-and the complete emancipation of labor from 
the domination of capitalism and_ landlord 
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ism; with the establishment of social and eco- 
nomic equality between the sexes.” In June, 
1908, the Federation of Miners voted for affili- 
ation with the Labor party, which thereby gain- 
ed thirteen members of Parliament, making a 
total of 44. The Independent Labor party, of 
which Mr. Keir Hardie was the first president, 
forms the Radical wing of the Labor party and 
has taken an active part in its councils. 
At its congress at Huddersfield it de- 
clared for the right to labor; for the na- 
tionalization of land with extensive expropria- 
tion in the meanwhile, and the application of the 
earnings of municipal enterprises to the pur- 


-chase of land; and against the sweating system. 


It protested against the entente with Russia 
and declared that in view of the naval rivalry 
between Germany and Great Britain working- 
men of both countries should oppose any in- 
crease of the naval budget. It discussed the 
case of Mr. Victor Grayson, a candidate of the 
Independent Labor party and the first member 
returned to Parliament as a Socialist. It was 
a question of his sitting with the Labor party. 
He finally agreed to do so provided it did not 
preclude his acting in Parliament and elsewhere 
as a Socialist. The Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, a mMarxist body, doctrinaire, revolutionary, 
but of little weight in politics held its congress 
at Manchester. It refused to unite with the 
Labor party in spite of the efforts of its leaders, 
Mr. Hyndman and Mr. Quelch, saying it would 
amount to a desertion of its colors. 

For the Socialist movement in the United 
States, see PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN, and for an 
account of Socialistic activities in other coun- 
tries in so far as they form an important part 
of the parliamentary record of the year, see the 
articles on countries. 

SOCIAL SERVICE, American’ INSTITUTE 
or. A society organized in 1898 with the follow- 
ing purposes: First, to gather from all possi- 
ble sources, facts of every kind which bear on 
social and industrial betterment; second, to in- 
terpret these facts by ascertaining their causes 
and effects, thus gaining their rea] significance; 
and third, to disseminate the resulting knowl- 
edge for the education of public opinion. In- 
quiries are invited from all who wish to profit 
by the experience of others. The service of the 
Institute is free. It has no endowment and 
depends for its support on those who are in- 
terested in it. The officers in 1908 were as fol- 
lows: President, Josiah Strong, D. D.; Vice- 
President, Warner Van Norden; Honorary Di- 
rector, James Dangerfield; Treasurer, John T. 
Perkins; Recording Secretary, Dr. Washington 
Choate. The headquarters of the Institute are 
at the Bible House, Astor Place, New York City. 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 
See CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL. 


SOCIOLOGY. At the third annual meeting 
of the American Sociological] Society at Atlan- 
tic City in the December holidays, the general 
subject of discussion was “The Family in Mod- 
ern Society.” In a consideration of the topic, 
“How Do Home Conditions React Upon the 
Family?” Mrs. Gilman showed that the devel- 
opment of markets and factories has taken from 
housewives most of their previous economic 
functions. This change brings it about that 
women must become income earners outside the 
family or throw the entire burden of family 
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support upon the husband. Professor Zueblin 
maintained that woman’s economic dependence 
prevents the attainment of a spiritual equality 
of the sexes. Dr. Rubinow held that, while mar- 
ried women of the middle class might be justi- 
fied in seeking industrial employment, married 
women of the wage-earning class can best pro- 
mote family welfare by attending strictly to 
home employment. In the topic, “Social Dis- 
eases and the Family,” Dr. Morrow showed in 
an impressive manner the part played by ve- 
nereal diseases in the dissolution of families 
and the increasing number of divorces. The 
discussion called out several suggested reme- 
dies. In a joint session with the American Eco- 
nomic Association (q. v.), in which papers on 
the Pittsburg Survey (See CoNGESTION oF PopP- 
ULATION) were presented, was made clear the 
almost complete dominance of the structure and 
life of the family by economic forces. On the 
question of the relation of higher education of 
women to the family, the consensus of opinion 
was that college education does not to any ex- 
tent prevent the undertaking of the responsi- 
bilities of motherhood. But on the question of 
the effect of the entrance of women into indus- 
try, it was shown that reactions unfavorable to 
motherhood and to the stability of the family 
were developed. Another question discussed 
was, “Has the Freer Granting of Divorce Proved 
to Be an Evil?’ This was considered from 
many sides, the various views arousing keen in- 
terest. In this discussion the welfare of the 
children and of society dominated that of the 
divorced persons. 

The literature of the year included several 
general works from well known authors: Soci- 
ologte: La structure générale des sociétés; 
T. III, Théorie des frontiéres et des classes, by 
G. de Greer; Sociologie: Untersuchungen itber 
die Formen der Vergesellschaftung, by G. Sim- 
mel; Social Psychology: an Outline and Source 
Book, by E. A. Ross; The Physical Basis of 
Civilization: a revised version of “Psychic and 
Economic Results of Man’s Physical Upright- 
ness,” by I. W. Heineman; Rise of Man, by C. 
R. Conder; Essay on Western Civilization in 
its Economic Aspects, by W. Cunningham (2 
vols.) ; Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, 
vol. 2, by Ed. Westermarck; The Process of 
Government: a Study of Social Pressures, by A. 
F. Bentley. On the subjects of marriage and 
the family may be mentioned Consanguineous 
Marriages in the American Population, by G. 
B. L. Arner; Ideal Family, by W. M. Hatch; 
L’evolution de mariage, by P. Abram. 
Works mainly in the field of anthropology or 
ethnology but of interest to sociologists were: 
Primitive Secret Societies: a Study in Early 
Primitive Societies, by Hutton Webster; Pal- 
aces of Crete and Their Builders, by Angelo 
Mosso; and World’s People: Their Bodily and 


Mental Characters, Beliefs, Traditions, Political. 


and Social Institutions, by A. H. Keane. Other 
special works of interest were: The Principles 
of Anthropology and Sociology in Their Rela- 
tion to Criminal Procedure, by M. Parmelee; 
Aspects of Religion, by E. G. Earp; La loi, 
and enlarged edition of a standard work; Social 
Aspects of Religion, by E. G. Earp; La lot. 
Essai sur la théorie d’autorité dans la démo- 
cratie, by M. Leroy. There should be mentioned 
also the New Encyclopedia of Social Reform, 
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edited by W. D. P. Bliss. Not the least impor- 
tant of the new publications of the year was 
the appearance in January of the first number 
of The Sociological Review, a quarterly, pub- 
lished by the Sociological Society of London, 
and edited by Professor S. T. Hobhouse. This 
periodical takes the place of the ‘Sociological 
Papers” published in previous years. It is ex- 
pected to place the society on a more perma- 
nent basis and to make more readily available 
the results of sociological inquiry. It includes 
“Articles” on the scientific, philosophical and 
practical phases of sociology; “Discussions,” 
and “Book Reviews.” 

For classified lists of periodical literature 
see guides to periodical] literature, The Economic 
Bulletin, and The American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy. 

SOILS. At the conference on the conserva- 
tion of natural resources held on invitation of 
the President of the United States at the White 
House May 13-15, 1908, and at subsequent hear- 
ings of the National Conservation Commission 
appointed by the President as an outcome of 
the conference, special emphasis was laid on 
the great waste of the soil resources of the 
United States and the fundamental importance 
of soil conservation. The President in his open- 
ing address to the conference classed the soil 
among those resources “which can not only be 
used in such manner as to leave them undimin- 
ished for our children, but can actually be im- 
proved by wise use.” James J. Hill, in an ad- 
dress at the conference, stated that by soil ero- 
sion “millions of acres, in some places to the 
extent of one-tenth of the entire arable area, 
have been s0 injured that no industry and no 
care can restore them. Far more ruinous, be- 
cause universal and continuing in its effects, 
is the process of soil exhaustion.” Notwith- 
standing the wide prevalence of such conditions, 
the value of the farm products of the United 
States in 1908 was, according to the report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, $7,778,000,000. It 
was true, however, that the growth of agricul- 
tural production to these magnificent propor- 
tions had been largely due to rapid extension 
of the productive area, and that, following the 
historical development of agriculture in a new 
country, extension of productive area had been 
followed by diminishing yields per acre. As 
the limit of profitable extension of the produc- 
tive area and of soil exploitation was ap- 
proached. increased attention was given to im- 
proved methods of increasing the productive 
ness of the soil with the result that during the 
ten years before 1908 there was a general in- 
crease in the production per acre of farm lands 
in the United States. The improvement of 
methods resulted in large measure from the 
more thorough knowledge gained during that 
time, through the work of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and of the agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations, and sim- 
ilar institutions, of the nature, possibilities and 
adaptations of soils. Investigation during 1908 
made important contributions to such knowl- 
edge. The Bureau of Soils of the United States 
Department of Agriculture continued the syste- 
matic soil surveys begun in 1899, in anticipa- 
tion of the necessity for more intensive hand- 
ling of the farm lands of the United States. Up 
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to June 30, 1908, a total area of 157,078 square 
miles, or 100,529,920 acres in forty-four States 
and two territories had been surveyed and 
mapped. The surveys in 1908 included num- 
erous studies of each important geographical 
and agricultural district and took account not 
only of the character of the soil but also of 
their crop adaptations. They were thus de- 
signed to be useful not only to those already on 
the land but also to those seeking land. Sev- 
eral States carried on local soil surveys, usu- 
ally under the direction of their agricultural 
experiment stations, and an active interest was 
also shown in soil surveys in a number of for- 
eign countries. Some of these were intended to 
aid in improving methods of handling and crop- 
ping soils, others to furnish a basis for land 
valuation and taxation. 

The activity in soil surveying was accom- 
panied by corresponding activity in scientific 
investigations on soil classification and on soil 
fertility and productiveness. These investiga- 
tions confirmed the earlier conclusion that soil 
fertility can not be simply defined but is the re- 
sultant of the complex interplay of physical, 
chemical and biological processes still imper- 
fectly understood. The Bureau of Soils and 
others reported important investigations on the 
nature of the soil solution and on the absorp- 
tive power and processes of soils. 

SOLAR SYSTEM. See ASTRONOMY. 


SOLOMON ISLANDS. A group of islands 
in the Pacific, east of New Guinea. For the 
German portion of the islands see GERMAN 
SoLomon Istanps. The British protectorate 
includes Guadalcanar, Malaita, San Cristoval, 
New Georgia, and other islands, with an area 
of 8357 square miles, and 150,700 inhabitants 
(over 200 Europeans). Cocoanuts, pineapples, 
bananas, and sweet potatoes are produced. Im- 
ports and exports in 1907 were £49,252 and £51.,- 
602, respectively. Revenue and expenditure in 
1907-8 were £7430 and £5923. The resident 
commissioner is subordinate to the high com- 
missioner for the western Pacific. In 1908 he 
was Ch. M. Woodford. 

SOMALILAND. See British SOMALILAND, 
FRENCH SOMALILAND, AND ITALIAN SOMALI- 


LAND. 

SOUTH AFRICAN UNION. See BritisH 
SouTH AFRICA. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. A state of Aus- 
tralia. Area, 903,690 square miles; population 
at the end of 1906, 383,829. Adelaide, the capi- 
tal, had an estimated population of 175,641 on 
the same date. For details regarding popula- 
tion, education, production, etc., see AUSTRALIA. 
The executive power is vested in a governor 
appointed by the crown and acting through a 
responsible ministry. The Parliament consists 
of a legislative council of eighteen members, 
elected for six years upon the basis of a prop- 
erty suffrage, and a House of Assembly of forty- 
two members, elected for three years by uni- 
versal suffrage. Women vote for both Houses. 
The Premier is T. Price. 

The Northern Territory has an area of 523,- 
620 square miles and 3586 inhabitants, exclu- 
sive of 20,000 aborigines. Palmerston, on Port 
Darwin, is the capital. In 1907 it was decided 
to transfer it to the Commonwealth govern- 
ment. 
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In December, 1907, the transfer of the North- 
ern Territory to the Commonwealth was author- 
ized. Parliament opened on July 23, 1908. The 
government announced a large financial surplus, 
and among other measures a comprehensive 
scheme for the reclamation by drainage of a 
great tract of swamp land in the southeast. 
Toward the close of the year Admiral Sir D. H. 
Basanquet was appointed to succeed Sir G. R. 
Le Hunte, as governor. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. One of the 
Central States of the American Union. Its 
area is 30,989 square miles. The population, 
according to a Federal estimate made in 1903, 
was 1,491,650. | 

MINERAL PropucTIon. The chief mineral pro- 
ductions of South Carolina are associated with 
the mining of phosphate rock and its products. 
The value of phosphate products in 1906 was 
$7,945,955. The value of the phosphate rock 
produced was $1,118,375. Next in value are 
clay products, which in 1906 amounted to $830,- 
481. Stone was produced to the value of $258,- 
398; clay, $175,351; gold, $78,959; monazite, 
$43,000; lime, $34,719; marl, $9450. Tin was 
also mined to the value of $16,800, but this 
product was not shipped. The value of gas 
coke, gas and coal oil produced in 1906 
was $228,817. The total mineral production 
for 1906 was $11,090,111. Included in this 
was mineral water to the value of $348,744. 
Copper appears in the State, but it has not 
yet been discovered in sufficient quantities to 
be of commercial value. There are also de- 
posits of iron in various places in the State, 
especially in Cherokee zone and the Anderson- 
Spartanburg zone, and the Abbeyville-York 
zone. Fullers’ earth has been discovered within 
recent years and it is being mined in different 
portions of the State. Kaolin, fire-clay and 
peat are also found. According to figures by 
the United States Geological Survey, from whose 
reports the statistics given above are taken, 
the value of the total mineral production of the 
State in 1907 was $2,305,203, as compared with 
@ value in 1906 of $2,800,108. 

AGRICULTURE AND Stock RalIsInG. The acre- 
age, production and value of the principal farm 
crops in 1908, according to the figures of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, were 
as follows: Corn, 29,229,000 bushels, valued at 
$26,598,000, from 2,073,000 acres; winter wheat, 
2,835,000 bushels, valued at $3,686,000, from 
315,000 acres; oats, 4,020,000 bushels, valued at 
$3,015,000, from 201,000 acres; rye, 58,000 
bushels, valued at $52,000, from 4000 acres; 
Tice, 480,000 bushels, valued at $508,800, from 
20,000 acres; potatoes, 729,000 bushels, valued 
at $802,000, from 9000 acres; hay, 81,000 tons, 
valued at $1,199,000, from 65,000 acres; to- 
bacco, 25,085,000 pounds, valued at $2,508,500, 
from 29,000 acres. The cotton crop of 1908 was 
estimated at $1,118,000 bales, which was an in- 
crease over the production of 1907, which was 
931,726 bales. In the production of rice, the 
State is exceeded only by Texas and Louisiana. 
In the production of cotton it ranks fifth. The 
acreage of rice has greatly decreased in recent 
years. The number of farm animals by thou- 
sands on January 1, 1909, was estimated as 
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follows: Horses, 85,000; mules, 141,000; dairy 
cows, 139,000; other cattle, 225,000; sheep, 58.- 
000; swine, 685,000. The wool clip in 1908 
was estimated at 200,000 pounds, valued at 
$45,240. 

MANUFACTURES. Manufactures in South 
Carolina have had rapid development in recent 
Textile manufacturing is by far the 


years. 
most important of all the manufacturing 
industries of the State, the capital  in- 


volved in 1907 lacking only $10,000,000 as 
much as was invested in all manufacturing in 
1905. The State leads all the Southern States 
in cotton manufacturing, both in capital and 
spindles, having nearly two and a quarter mil- 
lion dollars more capital than the second State, 
North Carolina. South Carolina also in this 
regard ranks second among all the States of 
the Union, Massachusetts only outranking it. 
The State ranks first in the manufacture of 
commercial fertilizers and fifth in each of the 
canning and hosiery industries. Lumber and 
timber products and planing mill products rank 
second in the State’s manufacturing enterprises, 
and following in the order named are fertilizer 
manufacturing and cottonseed oil and cake man- 
ufacturing. Since 1905 there has been a marked 
tendency on the part of manufacturers to pay 
more attention to the smaller and diversified 
manufacturing industries. The textile industry 
has increased since 1905 to a remarkable de- 
gree, as notwithstanding the financial condition 
at the close of 1907, there were announced to be 
built and put into operation during 1908 18 
new textile plants alone, 12 of which repre- 
sented $2,746,000 capital and over 100,000 
spindles. Over 77,000 people were, in 1907, 
actually employed in manufacturing plants, and 
of these nearly 60,000 were in textile plants. In 
1907 there were 25 fertilizer factories, whose 
plants were valued at $2,801,937. During the 
period from 1905 there had been a remarkable 
growth in cotton manufacturing. Reports of 
statistics as gathered up to August 1, 1908, in- 
dicate the following figures: Capital invested, 
$105,826,919; value of products, $77,010,419; 
number ot wage-earners, 56,223. Corresponding 
figures for 1905 were as follows: Capital in- 
vested, $82,237,429; value of products, $49,- 
437,644; wage-earners, 37,271. In 1905, 9,769 
children under 16 years of age were work- 
ing in the cotton mill plants, while in 1907, 
owing in part to the operation of the child 
labor iaw and in part to the general desire of 
manufacturers not to employ children when 
possible to avoid it, the number had decreased to 
8,121. During 1908 many of the largest cotton 
mills increased the capacity of their plants. 
PoLiTics AND GOVERNMENT. The disposal of 
the funds of the State dispensary, abolished in 
1907, brought on a conflict between the Federal 
and State authorities. There are funds remain- 
ing amounting to about $800,000, for which 
there are many claimants. A Winding Up Com- 
mission was appointed to investigate these 
claims, and distribute these funds, but before 
the task was accomplished Judge Jeter C. 
Pritchard, deciding the question to be a matter 
of Federal jurisdiction, appointed receivers, and 
on January 1 issued an injunction restraining 
the State Commission from disposing of the 
funds. This action was resented by Gov. Ansel, 
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and on March 5 he sent a special message to 
the Legisiature recommending action “to protect 
the sovereignty of South Carolina in the mat- 
ter of interference on the part of the United 
States Circuit Court.” On March 12, Gov. An- 
sel came into direct clash with Judge Pritchard 
by notifying each of the thirty banks of the 
State that they would be held responsible by 
the State for the sums thus paid out. On Sep- 
tember 15 the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals sustained the opinion of Judge Pritch- 
ard, holding that the Eleventh Amendment pro- 
hibits a sovereign State from becoming a trader 
by buying ur selling an article of common traf- 
fic in competition with the citizens of the coun- 
try. Many prosecutions were undertaken against 
those who, it was alleged, had defrauded the 
State of millions of dollars in connection with 
the dispensary since its establishment in 1894. 
Warrants were issued for persons all over the 
United States, including many wholesale liquor 
dealers. Senator A. C. Latimer died on Feb- 
ruary 20, and on March 6, the Legislature elected 
Frank B. Gary, former Speaker of the House, 
to fill his unexpired term, which ended on March 
4, 1909. On January 30, a State prohibition 
bill was defeated in the House of Representa- 
tives, and the same fate overtook the railroad 
rate bill in the Senate. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELections. The Republi- 
can State Convention met at Columbia on April 
28 and chose delegates to the National Conven- 
tion. The delegates were not instructed. Reso- 
lutions were passed commending President 
Roosevelt’s administration, and demanding equal 
accommodations for negroes on railroad trains. 
The delegates chosen at the Democratic State 
Convention were instructed to vote for W. J. 
Bryan. On August 25 Democratic primaries 
were held for nomination of State officers. Gov. 
Ansei was nominated for reélection. In a sec- 
ond primary held on September 8, E. D. Smith 
received the nomination for the Senate. to suc- 
ceed the late Senator Latimer. In the election 
of November 3, the Democratic party carried 
the State by the customary plurality of about 
60,000 votes. The detailed vote for the na- 
tional and State tickets was as follows: Bryan. 
62,288; Taft, 3963; Debs, 100; Hisgen, 42. 
Ansel was the only candidate for governor. He 
received 61,060 votes. 

LEGISLATION. Among the important measures 
passed at the legislative session of 1908 were 
the following: Acts were passed establishing 
a separate and distinct department of the State 
government to be known as the insurance de- 
partment, charged with the enforcement and 
execution of laws relating to insurance. Meas- 
ures were passed for the teaching of physiology 
and hygiene in the public schools. The drinking 
of intoxicating liquors upon trains passing 
through the State was forbidden. The Board 
of Medical Examiners was authorized to revoke 
the licenses of any physician or surgeon who 
was guilty of felony or gross immorality. or 
who is unduly addicted to the liquor or drag 
habit, or who has suffered conviction for ille 
gal practices. 

STaTeE OFFIcERS. Governor, M. F. Ansel: 
lieutenant-governor, W. S. McLeod; secretary of 
state, R. M. McCown; attorney-general, J. F. 
Lyon; treasurer, R. H. Jennings; comptroller 
general, A. W. Jones; superintendent of educs- 
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tion, John R. Swearinger; adjutant-general, J. 
C. Boyd—all Democrats. 

Jupicrary. Supreme Court: Chief justice, 
Y. J. Pope; justices, C. A. Woods, Eugene B. 
Gary, Ira B. Jones; clerk, U. R. Brooks—all 
Democrats. 

The State Legislature of 1908 was composed 
of 42 Democrats in the Senate and 124 Demo- 
erats in the House. The State representation 
in Congress will be found in the article UNITED 
StTaTES under the section Congress. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. One of the North Cen- 
tral States of the American Union. Its area is 
77,615 square miles. The population, according 
to a Federal estimate, was 487,354. 

MINERAL Resources. Gold is the only min- 
eral product of importance in South Dakota. 
The aggregate value of all products in 1907 
was $4,938,829, a remarkable decrease over the 
value of the production of 1906, which was 
$7.509,907. The production of gold which in 
1906 was valued at $6,841,469 fell in 1907 to 
the value of $4,138,200. Silver was produced in 
1907 to the value of $70,400, as compared with 
the value of the product in 1906 of $101,086. 
Among other mineral products are clay prod- 
ucts, lead, lime, and stone. Decline in the prices 
of silver and the base metals did not affect the 
gold mines in the Black Hills in 1908, and a 


considerably increased production of gold was. 


expected for the year. The Homestake mine was 
operated successfully and continuously with a 
greatly increased production, which probably 
will approach $6,000,000. Several new mills 
were built during the year. The Director of the 
Mint estimates the gold production of the State 
for 1908, at $7,690,294, against $4,138,200 in 
1907. This is a larger increase than is shown 
by any other State. 

AGRICULTURE AND Stock Raising. The acre- 
age, production and value of the principal farm 
crops jn 1908, according to figures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as fol- 
lows: Corn, 57,677,000 bushels, valued at $28,- 
838,000 from 1,942,000 acres; spring wheat, 37,- 
862,000 bushels, valued at $34,833,000 from 2,- 
958,000 acres; oats, 31,395,000 bushels, valued 
at $12,872,000 from 1,365,000 acres; barley, 24,- 
592,000 bushels, valued at $11,558,000 from 928,- 
000 acres; rye, 560,000 bushels, valued at $330,- 
000 from 32,000 acres; flaxseed, 5,885,000 bush- 
els, valued at $7,003,000 from 550,000 acres; 

tatoes, 4,050,000 bushels, valued at $2,066,000 

rom 45,000 acres; hay, 765,000 tons, valued at 
$3,136,000 from 51,000 acres. In the production 
of flax, the State ranks second, being surpassed 
only by North Dakota. In the production of 
barley it also ranks third, exceeding every other 
State except California and Wisconsin. A large 
area in the State is devoted to the cultivation 
of fruit. The number of farm animals by thou- 
sands on Jan. 1, 1909, was estimated as follows: 
Horses, 594.000; dairy cows. 643,000; other cat- 
tle, 1,397,000; sheep, 821,000; swine, 894,000. 
The wool clip for 1908 was estimated at 4,- 
225,000 pounds, valued at $823,875. 

MANUFACTURES. Manufacturing is stil] un- 
important. The value of factory-made products 
increased from $9,525,900 in 1900 to $13,085,300 
in 1905. The leading industries were credited 
with the following values in 1905: Flour and 

ist mill products, $6,519,300; dairy products, 

2,182,600; and printing and publishing, $1,221.- 
780, these three values being respectively 103, 
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82 and 76 per cent. larger than corresponding 
values in 1900. Sioux Falls produced $1,897,790 
of the value of products. 

FINANCE. The treasurer’s report showed a 
balance of $414,322 on July 1, 1907. The re- 
ceipts during the fiscal year following were §2,- 
417,218, and the disbursements $2,267,205, leav- 
ing a balance June 30, 1908, of $564,335. There 
were thirty-eight different funds listed in the 
report, among which there were, besides the 
general fund and the common school fund, the 
twine plant fund, appropriated for the State 
Penitentiary, containing a balance of $208,360; 
nine permanent school funds and fourteen local 
and endowment funds for as many different in- 
stitutions. The principal source of revenue is 
the property tax. The State debt July 1, 1908, 
consisted of a floating indebtedness of $250,- 
000 of 5 per cent. revenue warrants and the bal- 
ance of outstanding registered general fund war- 
rants to the amount of $133,184, making the 
total indebtedness $383,184. The assessed val-. 
uation in 1907 was $260,630,077, and the as- 
sessed valuation for the year 1908, $283,696,268, 
showing a gain of $96,000 in the past six years. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The penal and 
charitable institutions of South Dakota consist 
of a School for the Blind at Gary; a State Train- 
ing School at Plankinton; a School for Deaf 
Mutes at Sioux Falls; a School] for Feeble-Mind- 
ed at Redfield; a Hospital for the Insane, at 
Yankton; a State Penitentiary at Sioux Falls; 
a Soldiers’ Home at Hot Springs. In addition 
to these, there is a hospital for insane Indians 
at Canton, established and maintained by the 
Federal government. The total expenditure for 
the support and maintenance of these institu- 
tions for the year ending June 30, 1908, was 
$400,000. 

PoLITICSs AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
session of the State Legislature in 1908. On 
Jan. 10 the State Supreme Court handed down 
a decision which, in effect, declared that deal- 
ing in futures is not gambling. That section 
of the primary law which requires a fee was 
held invalid by the Supreme Court on April 
11. The no-license area of the State was mate- 
rially increased at municipal elections held on 
April 21. Sioux Falls voted for license, but 
Mitchell decided against saloons for the first 
time in 13 years. The most important political 
event of the vear, from a national standpoint, 
was the abolition, by a vote of the people on 
Nov. 3, of the laws relating to divorce, which 
for years have made the State notorious. The 
new laws, made by the legislature of 1907, 
raise the period of residence from six months 
to a year, and require the hearings to be held 
at regular terms of court, instead of “in cham- 
ber.” (See Divorce.) County loca] option was 
defeated at the general election Nov. 3 by a 
vote of 39,075 yes, 41,405 no. A law closing 
Sunday amusements or entertainments where a 
fee is charged was adopted at the same time 
by a vote of 48.378 yes, 48,006 no. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELEcTIoNS. The Republi- 
can State Convention on April 7 instructed the 
delegates to vote for W. H. Taft for Presi- 
dent, and the Democratic Convention, on the 
same date, took similar action in regard to 
Republican State primaries were 
held on June 14 to nominate a candidate for 
United States Senator. Senator A. B. Kittredge 
and Governor Coe I. Crawford were the leading 
contestants. Senator Kittredge represented the 
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Republican organization of the State, while Gov. 
Crawford had the support of the so-called “Pro- 
gressive” element. Crawford received a major- 
ity of about 2,700 votes. In the election of 
Nov. 3, the Republican party carried the State 
by a poole! of about 27,000. Robert L. Ves- 
sey, the Republican candidate for governor, was 
elected, with the entire State ticket. The de- 
tailed vote for national and State tickets was 
as follows: Taft, 67,352; Bryan, 40,223; Debs, 
2,841; Chafin, 4,030. Vessey, 62,945; Lee (Dem.), 
44,837. 

OTHER Events. On April 23, a tornado de- 
molished 30 houses in the town of Valley 
Springs. Prairie fires caused much damage in 
various sections of the State in October, and 
on Oct. 14 the city of Dallas was saved from 
destruction only by extraordinary efforts on the 
part of its citizens. Lands in Tripp county in 
the Rosebud Indian Reservation were opened to 
settlers by the government in October. See 
LANDS, PUBLIC. 

StaTe Orricers. Governor, R. 8S. Vessey; 
heutenant-governor, H. C. Shober; secretary of 
state, R. S. Polley; treasurer, George Johnson; 
auditor, John Herning; attorney-general, S. W. 
Clark; superintendent of education, H. A. Us- 
tread; commissioner of lands, 0. C. Dokken— 
all Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Presiding justice, 
Dick Haney; justices, Howard G. Fuller and 
Dighton Corson; clerk, Frank Crane—all Re- 
publicans. 

The State Legislature of 1909 is composed of 
39 Republicans and 6 Democrats in the Sen- 
ate, 95 Republicans and 9 Democrats in the 
House. The State representation in Congress 
will be found in the article UniTep STaTes un- 
der the section Congress. 


SOUTHERN NIGERIA. A British colony 
and protectorate in West Africa. Area, 77,260 
square miles; population (1906), estimated at 
6,000,000. The Anglo-German boundary commis- 
sion finished its work in the latter part of 1907. 
There are about 1,000 Europeans. Lagos, the 
capital, had 41,847 inhabitants in 1901 (233 
Europeans). Other large towns are: Abeokuta, 
100,000, and Old Calabar, 15,000 to 20,000. There 
are a large number of small towns, with from 
2,000 to 10,000 inhabitants. The natives culti- 
vate maize, plantains, ground-nuts, yams and 
cassava. Cacao, coffee, and cotton are also 
grown. The cotton export in 1907 from the 
Lagos pales was 4,089,530 pounds. The ex- 
port of cacao in 1907 was 2,089,226 pounds, 
valued at £47,840, against 1,619,987 pounds, val- 
ued at £27,054, in 1906. Three-quarters of the 
cacao is grown in Lagos—1,525,089 pounds in 
1907, while the Central Province yielded 1,936 
pounds, and the Eastern Province 562,201 
pounds. The foreign commerce includes largely 
that of Northern Nigeria. In 1907 the total 
imports amounted to £4,438,906 (£3,330,785 from 
Great Britain), and the total exports, £4,202,- 
704 (£2,039,821 to Great Britain). The lead- 
ing imports are cotton goods, spirits, unman- 
ufactured tobacco, coopers’ stores, hardware, cut- 
lery, wearing apparel, rice, and provisions. The 
principal exports are palm oil, palm kernels, rub- 
ber and cacao. A railway has been constructed 
from Iddo Island to Horin, in Northern Nigeria, 
whence it is being extended to Jebba, on the 
Niger. It will ultimately connect with the line 
in Northern Nigeria, now in construction, from 
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Baro to Kano. There are over 1,125 miles of 
telegraph line. The colony is divided into three 
provinces: The Western Province, coinciding 
with the former colony of Lagos, the Central 
Province, and the Eastern Province. The rev- 
enue in 1907 was £1,459,554; the expenditure, 
£1,217,337. The governor in 1908 was Sir Wal- 
ter Egerton. 


SPAIN. A kingdom of the Pyrenean penin- 
sula. Area, including the Canary and Balearic 
islands and small possessions on the north and 
west coast of Africa, 194,794 square miles. Pop- 
ulation in 1900, 18,617,956; estimated Dec. 31, 
1907, 19,712,585. In 1906 there were 137.853 
marriages, 650,364 births, and 499,004 deaths; 
in 1907, 136,135 marriages, 646,472 births, and 
472,015 deaths. Thus the excess of births in 
1906 was 151,360, and in 1907, 174,457. The 
number of emigrants in 1906 was 126,771; in 
1907, 130,640. The principal cities in 1900 were: 
Madrid, the capital, 518,656; Barcelona, 529,- 
486; Valencia, 154,119; Seville, 145,254; Malaga, 
111,930. 

AGRICULTURE. The production of wheat in 
1907 was 100,331,000 bushels, against 140,656,- 
000 in 1906, and 92,504,000 in 1905. The ex- 
ceptionally abundant crops of 1906 resulted in 
a largely decreased wheat import, which amount- 
ed to 116,733 tons in 1907, against 525,613 tons 
in 1906, and 884,986 tons in 1905. The im- 
“portation of wheat flour also decreased from 
59,820 tons in 1905 to 14,382 tons in 1906 and 
62 tons in 1907. The maize crop of 1907 was 
30,000,000 bushels, against 31,871,000 in 1906, 
and 21,300,000 in 1905. The rice crop of 1907 
was 425,800,000 pounds, against 478,800,000 in 
1906, and 394,600,000 in 1905. The oats crop 
of 1907 was 16,998,000 bushels, against 45,632,- 
000 in 1906, and 22,250,000 in 1905. The output 
of sugar cane in 1907-8 was 120,000 tons; in 
1908-9, 250,000 tons. The output of sugar beets 
in 1907-8 was 978,473 tons; in 1908-9, 760,000 
tons. Spain is the second largest producer of 
olives in the world. About 3,500,000 acres are 
planted in olive trees, from which are produced, 
in a good average year, 1,400,000 tons of olives 
and 69,000,000 gallons of olive oil. The 1906 
olive crop was poor, and the 1907 crop good. The 
exports of olive oil in 1905 were 75,302,475 pounds 
valued at $5,901,448; in 1906, 41,605,470 
pounds, valued at $3,260,617; in 1907, 23,699,854 
pounds, valued at $1,857,355. The improvement 
in the 1907 crop is reflected in the export fig- 
ures for the first five months of 1908, which 
were 34,987,544 pounds, against 11,855,364 
pounds during the same period in 1907, and 
27,790,320 pounds during the same period in 
1906. Spanish olive oil does not reach the con- 
sumers’ markets directly, but is shipped to 
France and Italy, where it is refined, mixed 
with other oils, and adapted to the demands 
of consumers. It is reported, however, that in 
Spain antiquated methods of handling olive oil 
are giving way to modern methods, and it is 
hoped that in the future Spanish oi] may reach 
consumers directly. The wine production of 
1907 was 464,640,000 gallons, coming after that 
of France and Italy. 

MINING AND MetTats. The total value of the 
mineral production of 1906 was 478,459,850 pe- 
setas (1 peseta—19.3 cents), an increase of 60,- 
475,324 pesetas over 1905. The coal production 
of 1906, including anthracite, bituminous and 
brown, was 3,240,979 tons. The following ores 
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were raised in 1907: Iron, 10,072,769 metric 
tons (9,448,533 in 1906); copper and cupreous 
pyrites, 3,376,041 tons (2,888,771 in 1906) ; mag- 
netite, 33,916 tons; zinc (blende and calamine), 
126,351 tons (170,383 in 1906); quicksilver, 26,- 
632 tons; silver, 648 tons; lead, 276,021] tons; 
silver-lead, 15,541 tons (160,381 in 1906); sul- 
phur, 26,632 tons; asphalt, 8,467 tons; anti- 
mony, 92 tons; tin, 294 tons; phosphorite, 3,078 
tons; graphite, 2,473 tons; wolfram, 163 tons. 
The production of pig iron in 1907 was 380,580 
tons—about the same as in 1906 and 1905; of 
copper, about 50,000 tons; of lead, 185,800 tons. 
About three years ago petroleum was discovered 
at the town of Villamartin, in the south of 
Spain. In March, 1907, a company was formed 
for exploration, and in Dec., 1907, there was 
struck abundant petroleum of the best quality, 
rich in benzine and in the lighter oils. 

MANUFACTURES. During the year ending Aug. 
31, 1908, the cotton industry employed 1,850,- 
000 spinning spindles, and consumed 212,374 
bales of cotton, of which 116,878 were Ameri- 
can and 93,939 East Indian. The total imports 
of cotton in 1907 were 397,972 bales. The pro- 
duction of cane sugar in 1907-8 was 12,000 tons; 
in 1908-9, 22,000 tons. The production of beet 
sugar in 1907-8 was 115,000 tons; in 1908-9, 
83,000 tons. The manufacture and sale of tobacco 
is a government monopoly, farmed to a com- 
pany, which pays the government in postage and 
revenue stamps about $35,000,000 a year. There 
are 27 match factories. The production and 
sale of matches is another government monopoly 
granted to a company. 

COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. The im- 
ports for consumption and exports of domestic 
produce in 1907 amounted to 932,549,208 and 
930,850,874 pesetas respectively, against 1,015,- 
402,919 and 897,902,032 pesetas in 1906. The 
imports and exports of 1907 were classified as 
follows, in pesetas: 


| Imports Exports 
Minerals, glassware, and 
pottery ........ ce eee 94,851,000 182,898,000 
Metals and their manu- 
facturesp ..... ccc cece eee 53,896,000 150, 276,000 
Drugs and chemicals...... 108,008,000 35,185,000 
Cotton and its manu- | 
factures ....... cee cece 153,658,000 53,088,000 
Other vegetable fibres 
and their manufactures. 24,014.000 2,742,000 
Wool and its manufactures 17,583,000 22, 107,000 
Silk and its manufactures 21,486,000 6,117,000 
Paper, etc.........ccec eee 15,062,000 11,082,000 
Timber and its manuf.... 53,036,000 69,684,000 
Animals and their products 86,962,000 55,897,000 
Machinery ..........ccceee 89,820,000 3,828,000 
Foods and beverages...... 164,396,000 814,237,000 
Precious metals........... 5,133.000 14,082,000 


The trade with the principal countries in 1906 
was as follows, in pesetas: 


From and to | Imports. | Exports 

b Side ere sia eye-wie: etetw e.eiere 146,941,000 151,923,000 

Great Britain.............. 173,915,000 290,399,000 
YF ee Obise estates es 92,447,000 47,294,000 
Netherlands .............. 12,593,000 51,477,000 
Bel@ium  ...ccc cece cc cc cece 27.938,000 30,329,000 
Portugal .......ccecccccees 43,991,000 34.897.000 
Rueeia 2... ccc ccc cccccccens 64,779,000 1,467,000 
COI: (5 bis se Keser dew dine 15,928,000 40,297,000 
United States............. 140,773,000 35, 16-4,000 
Mexico 2... ccc cccccccece 6,024,000 31.013,000 
Cuba and Porto Rico...... 10,344,000 63,376,000 
APBONtine ...ccccecccsccees .697,000 43,718,000 
Philippines .....cccccceeees 15,438,000 10,645,000 
British India.............. 45,340,000 1,893,000 
Spanish colonies........... 8,723.000 14,144,000 
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The merchant marine in 1908 consisted of 504 
steamers, of 423,000 net tons, and 304 sailing 
vessels (of 50 tons and over), of 28,700 tons. 
The railways, all privately owned, had a length 
of 9,195 miles in 1906; the telegraph lines, 20,- 
749 miles. 

FINANCE. The revenue and expenditure in 
1907 were 1,079,830,297 and 1,009,443,561 pe- 
setas respectively. The budget for 1908 esti- 
mated the revenue and expenditure at 1,040,680,- 
477 and 1,023,168,614 pesetas respectively; for 
1909, at 1,059,919,366 and 1,043,720,746 respec- 
tively. The principal estimates of revenue for 
1908 were: Direct taxes, 450,520,068; customs, 
excise, and stamps, 368,700,000; State monopo- 
lies of tobacco, matches, explosives, and lotteries, 
181,321,001; and of expenditure: Civil list, 8,- 
900,000; public debt, 404,483,437; war, 157,578,- 
324; marine, 46,963,830; pensions, 74,036,000; 
church, 41,231,389; education, 51,607,776. In 
the budget for 1909 the estimate for army and 
Navy expenditures showed increases of 4,865,068 
and 4,948,247 pesetas, respectively, over those 
for 1908. The public debt stood in Oct., 1907, at 
9,499,020,575 pesetas. A loan of 160,000,000 
pesetas in July, 1908, was oversubscribed 55 
times. Since the war Spanish credit has great- 
ly improved. Thus the perpetual internal 4 per 
cent. bonds, which were quoted at 60-63 in Jan., 
1899, rose to 83-84 in July, 1908. Similarly the 
redeemable internal 5 per cent. bonds of the 
loans of 1900 and 1902, which were issued at 
88-90, were quoted in July, 1908, at nearly 102. 

ArgMyY. Military service is compulsory, but by 
conscription instead of being universal, with 
many exemptions including the privilege of pay- 
ing a sum of money in lieu of personal service. 
Service in the active army, or first line, is for 
6 years, of which 1 to 2% years is spent in 
the ranks and the remainder in the reserve. 
Service in the second line, or second reserve, 
ts for 6 years, with one month’s training per 
year. There are 56 line regiments of infantry 
and 18 battalions of rifles; 28 regiments of 
cavalry and the royal] escort squadron; 12 regi- 
ments of field, 1 of horse, 1 of siege, 3 regiments 
and 1 division of mountain, and 7 battalions 
of garrison artillery; and the usual auxiliary 
troops. The total strength of the field army is 
220,000 of all grades; the second line troops 
number 90,000; the Guardia Civil 20,000; and 
the Carabineiros, 14,000. The total peace 
strength in 1908 was 80,000 officers and men. 
In 1908 Spain adopted the new pointed bul- 
let now in general use in military countries, 
and passed a law authorizing promotion from 
the ranks in time of peace as well as in war. 

Navy. A law of Jan. 6, 1908, provided for 
the reconstruction of the navy, the material to 
be purchased abroad. The time limit for the 
presentation of bids for the rebuilding of the 
navy expired on Aug. 21; but no contract has 
yet been awarded. The effective navy consisted 
in 1908 of 1 second-class battleship, 9,900 tons; 
2 armored cruisers, 14,000 tons; 1 large pro- 
tected cruiser, 9,240 tons; 4 small protected 
cruisers, 14,050 tons; 13 gunboats, 6,410 tons; 
5 destroyers, 2,100 tons; 8 torpedo boats, 780 
tons, giving a total of 34 ships and 55,778 tons. 
A second-class cruiser of 5,871 tons was under 
construction. . 

GOVERNMENT. King Alfonso XIII was born 
May 17, 1886, after his father’s death. The 
cabinet in 1908 was as follows: President, Ant. 
Maura; foreign affairs, Allende Salazar; wor- 
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ship and justice, Marquis de Figueroa; war, F. 
Primo de Rivera; marine, J. Ferrandiz; finances, 
A. Gonzalez Besada; interior, J. de la Cierva; 
pores instruction, F. Rodriguez San Pedro; pub- 
ic works, agriculture, and industry, J. Sanchez 
Guerra. 

HIsToryY. 


THE “TERRORIST BILL.” For years Spain has 
suffered from anarchistic plots, of which Bar- 
celona has been the centre. In 1907, sev- 
enteen bomb explosions took place there, killing 
five persons and wounding eighteen. At the be- 
ginning of 1908 anarchistic attempts appeared 
to be on the increase, and on Jan. 26, after the 
meeting of the Cortes, the minister of justice 
read in the Senate a bill dealing with anarchistic 
agitation containing very severe provisions and 
modifying radically the existing law for the 
suppression of the criminal use of explosives. 
It empowered the government to suppress sum- 
marily anarchistic journals and clubs, to close 
houses used as meeting places by suspects, and 
to banish anyone who in speech or writing advo- 
cated doctrines destructive of social order. It 
also enabled the government to suspend by de- 
cree the ordinary process of law in any district, 
and another clause declared it punishable by 
imprisonment to print any unofficial news in 
regard to anarchistic crimes. Both these fea- 
tures aroused vigorous opposition, leading to 
obstruction in the Cortes and public demonstra- 
tions. The clause dealing with the press created 
a special committee with plenary power for the 
suppression of the offending journals. It was at- 
tacked on all sides as an infringement of the 
liberty of the press. Meetings of protest were 
held, and the leading Madrid journals united to 
form a committee of defense. Meanwhile the 
Portuguese assassinations and the criminal at- 
tempts had strengthened the government’s deter- 
mination, and on Feb. 21 Premier Maura 
declared that the government would go ahead 
without regard to reprisals and in the face of 
opposition if necessary. At the same time two 
decrees established in each house concierges qua}- 
ified to make arrests and required the local 
constabulary to codperate. By gathering all 
senators absent on official business, the govern- 
ment finally put the measure through the Senate, 
but the opposition in the Chamber was intense. 
A commission was chosen by that body to study 
the question, and from May 13 heard opinions 
from all sides. The Press Defence Committee 
published lists of its accessions, including among 
others the Barcelona workingmen’s association 
with 26,000 members. A mass meeting was 
held in June at the Princess Theatre at Madrid, 
where violent speeches were made. The govern- 
ment finally repealed the decree suspending con- 
stitutional guarantees in Catalonia. The parlia- 
mentary commission decided to puspend its report 
and adjourned sine die. A rupture between the 
Catalan deputies and the government occurred in 
June. The premier having refused their de- 
mand for the repeal of the law of 1906, which 
subjected attacks on the army to a military 
court, the Catalan deputies withdrew from the 
Cortes (June 13). The Catalan Assembly, how- 
ever, while voting confidence in the deputies, re- 
quired them to return and persist in the demand 
for the repeal of the law. 

THE KIN@’s VISIT TO BARCELONA. At the time 
when terrorism in Barcelona was at its height 
the King resolved to pay a visit to the city on 
the occasion of the arrival of an Austrian squad- 
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ron. In spite of many protests against it as an 
act of rashness, he entered Barcelona on March 
10. Fears for his safety proved to be unfounded. 
He was received with great enthusiasm and 
there was no sign of revolutionary disturbance. 
He walked about the streets almost without es- 
cort. The visit was thought to have done much 
to allay the extreme separatist and anti-dynastic 
A bie of Catalonia, as well as to win friends for 
the monarchy. 

THE LocaL ADMINISTRATION BILL. The Maura 
ministry had won a sweeping victory in the last 
elections, but in spite of this and in spite of the 
weakness of the Liberals and the divisions 
among the Republicans, it soon encountered a 
formidable opposition. Before the close of 1907 
moderate Liberals, Republicans and Democrats 
had joined in demanding a large increase in the 
expenditure for public instruction through the 
creation of 2,500 primary schools. The govern- 
ment opposed it successfully on __ financial 
grounds, and the public instruction budget was 
voted without amendment. Opposition to the 
“Terrorist” bill, however, was, as_ indicated 
above, more serious, and so was the opposition 
to the government measure for local administra- 
tion. This established the corporate vote in the 
“regional” elections, which was regarded by the 
Left as an attack on universal suffrage. <A vig- 
orous campaign against it was carried on by the 
Socialists, and meetings of protest were held at 
Bilbao, Valencia, and Logrofio. It was before 
the Cortes for six months and as the bill con- 
tained over 400 articles to which 400 amend- 
ments had been offered by the beginning of April, 
with the prospect of offering 800 more, the dis- 
cussion threatened to be interminable. In addi- 
tion to the opposition to it as a curtailment of 
the individual suffrage, objection was made in 
financial circles to the unlimited right of cre- 
ating and administering revenues which it con- 
ferred on the 8,000 communes. Finally the pre 
mier forced progress by withholding his consent 
to adjournment for vacation except on the con- 
dition that the Cortes should act on the first 
half of the measure at once and double its work 
and its sittings on the second half when it re- 
assembled. See WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE Moroccan Po.icy. On the whole, public 
opinion in Spain was thought to be favorable to 
codperation with France in Morocco. Neverthe 
less there was much criticism in the press accus- 
ing the government of letting the country be 
dragged at the heels of France and duped by 
foreigners. The visit of M. Pichon, the French 
foreign minister to Madrid, in January, was 
viewed with suspicion in some quarters, though 
it was explained as merely a return visit for 
that paid in October, 1907, by the Spanish for- 
eign minister to Paris. More grumbling was 
heard on the occupation of Mar-Chica by Span- 
ish troops (Feb. 13), but the foreign office ex- 
plained that under the treaty of 1894 with the 
Maghzen, such a course was legitimate, that it 
was a necessary and provisional act of force. A 
Red Book setting forth Moroccan affairs from 
May 10, 1906, to Feb. 17, 1908, distributed to 
the Cortes at the end of February, did much to 
allay apprehension. 


SPARTA, EXcavaTIons IN. See ARCH-£0l- 
OGY. 
SPELTER. See Zinc. 


SPERRY, CHARLES STILLMAN. An American 
naval officer, succeeded to the command of the 
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Atlantic fleet during its cruise around the 
world, at San Francisco on May 15, 1908. He 
was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., on Sept. 3, 1847, 
and graduated at the United States Naval Acad- 
emvy in 1866. He became master in 1869, lieu- 
tenant in 1870, lieutenant-commander in 1885, 
cummander in 1894, captain in 1900, and rear- 
admiral in 1906. During the Spanish-American 
war he commanded the Yorktown. He was as- 
signed in Nov., 1907, to command a division of 
the battleship fleet and succeeded to the com- 
mand of the fleet at San Francisco. The fleet 
visited Australia, Japan, the Philippines, and 
Ceylon and returned to the United States by 
way of the Mediterranean. 


SPIRITUALISTS’ ASSOCIATION, THE 
NATIONAL. <An organization of the various spir- 
itualist societies of the United States into one 
. general association, organized in 1893. Its gen- 
eral purpose is the study of spiritualistic phe- 
nomena, and it also engages in benevolent, char- 
itable, educational, scientific, religious and mis- 
sionary work. There were in the United States 
in 1908 600 spiritualist societies, 22 State as- 
sociations, 25 camp meeting associations, one 
academy for liberal education, 200 churches 
and temples. The membership of avowed spir- 
itualists is about 100,000. There are 1,500 pub- 
lic mediums and 200 ordained ministers. The 
president is Dr. George B. Warner; treasurer, 
Cassius L. Stevens; and the secretary, George 
W. Kates, Washington, D. C. 

SPITZBERGEN. A group of islands in the 
Arctic Ocean, about 430 miles north of Norway. 
Area, about 21,500 square miles. The interior 
is little known. Russian, Scandinavian, and 
British hunters visit the islands. Norwegian 
whalers have been coming regularly every sea- 
son since 1903. Coal mining is being carried 
on by two companies. The coal mines of the 
Trondhjem American Spitzbergen Coal Company 
were extended and deepened in the winter of 
1907-8. About 2,000 tons of coal were mined 
during the winter, and regular working was to 
begin in Aug., 1908. By 1909 the electric 
power house to operate the mining machinery 
was to be completed. The Anglo-Bergen Coal 
Company, which was supplied with more suit- 
able machinery, mined some 4,000 tons of coal 
during the winter of 1907-8. Spitzbergen coal 
from near Advent Bay is now used by the 
Norwegian State railways. The islands do not 
belong to any nation, and there is no policing 
of any sort, so that the naturally plentiful 
game is being wantonly destroyed. Diplomatic 
negotiations among the various powers interest- 
ed, aiming at settling the political status of 
the islands, were in progress in 1908. 


SPOFFORD, ArnswortH Ranp. An Ameri- 
can librarian, died on Aug. 1, 1908. He was 
born at Gilmantown, N. H., on Sept. 12, 1825, 
studied English and the classics under private 
tutors, and in 1844 went to Cincinnati, where 
he became a bookseller and publisher, and, in 
1850, was one of the founders of the Literary 
Club. He was associate editor of the Cincin- 
nati Daily Commercial from 1859 to 1861, when 
he became first assistant librarian of Congress. 
In 1864 he became librarian-in-chief and he held 
this position until 1897, when he was succeeded 
by Herbert Putnam, though he continued his 
connection with the library as chief assistant. 
At the time Mr. Spofford came to the library 
it contained only about 70,000 volumes, which 
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were arranged, after a fashion, in the Capitol. 
But within the next thirty years the collection 
had increased to more than 700,000 volumes, 
with shelf room for less than half that num- 
ber. His publications include: Practical 
Manual of Parliamentary Rules (1884), and 
A Book for All Readers—an Aid to the 
Collection, Use and Preservation of Books, and 
the Formation of Libraries (3d ed., 1905); and 
edited the Annual American Almanac (1878-89), 
and, with others, Library of Wit and Humor, 
and Library of Historic Characters and Famous 
Events. 


SPRECKELS, Criavus. A German-American 
sugar manufacturer, died on Dec. 26, 1008. He 
was born in Darmstadt, Hanover, in 1828, 
came to America in 1846, and after engaging in 
business in Charleston, S. C., and New York 
City, went, in 1856, to San Francisco. Here, in 
1863, he started a sugar refinery which was so 
successful that by 1866 he was enabled to sell it 
at a profit and go to Germany to study forei 
methods of sugar refining. He returned to the 
United States in 1868 and again engaged in the 
manufacture of sugar. During the next twenty 
years he built four refineries, one of them in 
the Hawaiian Islands being at the time the larg- 
est in the world. After further study in Ger- 
many, in 1877, he started another refinery at 
Watsonville, Cal., in 1888. In 1889 he built an 
immense refinery, at a cost of $5,000,000, near 
Philadelphia, but soon afterwards sold this and 
his San Francisco establishment. He was prin- 
cipal owner of the Oceanic Steamship Company. 


STANDARD OIL. Numerous prosecutions 
against the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey and its subsidiary companies were carried 
on during 1908. The chief efforts of the 
Roosevelt administration against illegal com- 
binations were directed against the Oil Trust. 
In 1908 there were in all more than a score 
of criminal suits against this company for 
illegally giving rebates. Most of these were 
continued from 1907 and were still pending at 
the end of the year. Of all these cases under the 
Elkins anti-rebate law, that in which Judge 
Landis on Aug. 3, 1907 imposed a fine of $29,- 
240,000 was the most conspicuous. The other 
prominent case was the civil suit brought in the 
United States Circuit Court at St. Louis seek- 
ing a dissolution of the combination as in vio- 
lation of the Sherman anti-trust law. 

The great fine imposed by Judge Landis was 
not paid. The Company appealed to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals of the seventh circuit. 
An opinion, written by Judge Peter L. Grosscup 
of Illinois, and reversing the Landis decision, 
was handed down on July 22. The two 
other judges concurred in the opinion. The 
court held that three rulings of the lower court 
were sufficient grounds for reversal, as follows: 
(1) Its ruling that a shipper may be convicted 
of accepting a concession from the lawful pub- 
lished rate, even though it was not shown that 
the shipper knew what the lawful published 
rate was; moreover the defendant was not 
allowed to present all his evidence as to his 
knowledge of the true rate; (2) its ruling that 
the number of offenses is the number of car-loads 
of property transmitted, irrespective of the 
question whether each car-load is the whole or 
only a part of a single transaction resulting in 
a shipment; the actual money settlements num- 
bered 36, while the car-loads, the basis of the 
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fine, numbered 1462; (3) the largeness of the 
fine imposed, due to the effort “to reach and 
ae a party that was not before the court.” 
udge Grosscup characterized the fine as “an 
abuse of judicial discretion.” The validity of 
the Court’s reasoning was not universally ac- 
cepted. President Roosevelt characteri the 
decision as “a gross miscarriage of justice.” 

This decision remanded the whole case for 
retrial to the District Court which imposed 
the heavy fine. In August however the govern- 
ment oi ee to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for a rehearing. This application opposed the 
arguments of the Grosscup opinion. It pointed 
out that evidence had been presented showing 
Standard Oil not to be ignorant of the fact 
that it was receiving rebates. It alleged that 
the original proceedings had been directed 
against the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
that the trial judge had this company in mind 
when the fine was imposed, and that the fine 
was not excessive in view of the large profits 
of that company. It contended that the doctrine 
of the appellate court that only such settlement 
rather than each shipment constitutes an offense, 
“leaves it to the shipper and carrier to elect 
for how many offenses they shall be prosecuted 
and how much they shall be fined.” As a basis 
for Judge Landis’s doctrine that each car- 
load is a separate offense, the application cited 
a previous decision by Judge Grosscup and as- 
serted that in the case at hand each carload 
was in facta separate shipment. Finally the ap- 
plication stated that if the fine were too large, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals might “itself name 
the fine which should be imposed,” instead of 
sending the whole case back for retrial on the 
ground that the fine was excessive. On Nov. 
10, the Court denied this application. Attor- 
ney-General Bonaparte thereupon petitioned 
the United States Supreme Court, on Nov. 
20, for a writ of certiorari bringing up the 
evidence in the case for review by that tribunal. 
This petition was opposed by a brief filed by 
Standard Oil counsel, in Which it was _ con- 
tended that “the policy of the law is against 
the review of a judgment in favor of the ac- 
cused in a criminal case at the instance of the 
government.” The brief contended that if ship- 
pers were to be held to a requirement of know!l- 
edge that the rates they accept are lawful, 
interstate commerce would be greatly restrained. 
The government’s petition was dismissed (Jan. 
4, 1909), leaving the case to be retried in the 
original court. 

Of the numerous State prosecutions of the 
company, some were terminated during the 
year. On April 11, the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee forbade Standard Oil to do any busi- 
ness in that State. The most important suit 
of this sort however was that brought in 1907 
by the State of Missouri against the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana, the Republic Oil Com- 
pany of Ohio, and the Waters-Pierce Company 
of Missouri. These companies were charged 
with conspiracy on four counts, namely, (1) 
to regulate and fix prices to retailers; (2) 
to control and limit the trade in the refined 
products of petroleum; (3) to prevent compe- 
tition in the buying and selling of these pro- 
ducts; (4) to mislead the public into the belief 
that they were separate and distinct corpora- 
tions. The Supreme Court of Missouri sus- 
tained the charges and decreed that the Waters- 
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Pierce Company should be dissolved unless it 
should take steps by Jan. 15, 1909, to operate as 
an independent concern, and that the other two 
plaintiffs should be ousted from the State; be- 
sides each company was fined $50,000. This 
was considered not only a personal victory for 
Attorney-General Hadley, but also a victory 
for State authority over corporations. There 
was, however, nothing in the decree preventing 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey or- 
ganizing a new company to succeed the ousted 
subsidiaries. Nevertheless the Standard at- 
torneys manifested considerable anxiety over 
the order of expulsion owing to the large in- 
vestments of the company in that State, notably 
in the refinery at Sugar Creek near Kansas 
City. On Dec. 29, these attorneys announced 
that they would file a petition for a rehearing. 
On June 12, the District Court of Western 
New York sustained charges against the Com- 
pany for accepting rebates. Motion for a new 
trial was filed at once. 

A great sensation was created during the 
height of the political campaign by the reading 
from public platforms by Mr. Wm. R. Hearst 
of numerous letters purporting to be from the 
correspondence of John D. Archbold, vice-presi- 
dent of the company. The first of these letters, 
read in September, showed that Senator For- 
aker of Ohio and Governor Haskell of Oklahoma 
had at one time assisted in carrying out Stand- 
ard Oil projects. The result was the prompt 
repudiation of Senator Foraker by prominent 
Republicans, and a most spirited exchange of 
controversial letters between President Roose- 
velt and W. J. Bryan, culminating in the resig- 
nation of Governor Haskell as treasurer of the 
Democratic campaign committee. The letters 
read in September also involved ex-Senator 
McLaurin of South Carolina. On Oct. 24, Mr. 
Hearst read more of these letters showing Mr. 
Archbold’s intervention in the appointment of 
certain judges of the Superior and Supreme 
Courts of Pennsylvania and also_ inplicat- 
ing ex-Governor Wm. A. Stone. Finally, on 
Oct. 29, were read letters showing that Mr. 
Archbold had _ contributed annually from 
$1250 to $5000 to various newspapers and 
magazines, nominally as yearly subscriptions. 

DISSOLUTION HEARINGS. The suit in 
Nov., 1906, in the United States Circuit Court at 
St. Louis, for the dissolution of the Standard Qi) 
Company as a combination in restraint of trade 
in the manufacture and sale of petroleum. con- 
tinued during the year; and Mr. Franklin Ferris, 
special examiner for the court, was still hearing 
evidence at the close of the year. During No- 
vember and December, in hearings held at New 
York City, some of the leading officials of the 
company, including John D. Rockefeller and 
John D. Archbold, were subjected to examina- 
tion. A number of field agents of the Stand- 
ard, especially in the Southern States, were 
examined with reference to the control of its 
nominal rivals by the company, and it developed 
that in several cases, these were subsidiaries of 
the company, either organized by the company’s 
agents or purchased by them. It was further 
testified that Standard agents used fraudulent 
lamp tests to prove competitors’ oil of inferior 
quality; that oil was colored artificially, and 
misrepresented; and that rebates of from 50 per 
cent. to 75 per eent. were given to dealers in 
Standard Oil. Testimony was also made that 
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Tailroads carrying Standard Oil returned the 
Company’s tank-cars free, while charging other 
companies $105 per car. 

r. Rockefeller’s testimony traced the early 
history of the company until 1887, ssid haa 
the fight with the Pennsylvania Railroad an 
the establishment of the rebate system. Mr. 
Archbold’s testimony treated the affairs of the 
company from 1882 shortly after foundation 
to 1906. The refineries in that time had in- 
creased in value from $14,000,000 to $57,689,000, 
and the output had increased many times. Pipe 
lines now bring oil from the mid-continental 
fields to the Bayonne refinery, a distance of 
1600 to 1700 miles. He contended that the 
company, by obtaining innumerable valuable by- 
products through its chemistry department, by 
protecting the customer from the exorbitant 
rates of local dealers, and by its building up 
of the export trade, had been of immense bene- 
fit to the country. He admitted that thé com- 
pany had contracted to supply oil to the People’s 
Gas Company of Chicago at 1% cents per gal- 
lon, if the latter would withdraw competition; 
and his testimony showed that the Indiana Com- 
pany in seven years had earned $5,500,000 on a 
capital stock of $1,000,000; and that the Con- 
tinental Oil Company had made a profit of 115 
per cent. on a capital stock of $300,000. 

An interesting feature of the evidence sub- 
mitted was a statistical study of prices by 
Professor Johnson of the School of Commerce 
of New York University. This showed in the 
main that the price of oil had not advanced 
more than prices of commodities in general, 
though a comparison of prices for 1895-96 with 
those of 1902-4 showed that, while prices in 
general rose 23 per cent., the price of oil rose 
45 per cent. Other testimony was intended to 
show that the Standard Oil Company was not 
a@ pioneer in developing oil fields; that it gained 
its success by borrowing money and buying and 
improving competitors’ plants; that agreements 
were made to restrict output; and that the com- 
pany was a pioneer in obtaining rebates. Though 
many volumes of testimony have been taken, the 
hearings were resumed immediately after the 
holiday vacation. See Rai_ways. 


STANLEY, FREDERICK ARTHUR, Earl of 
Derby. A British statesman, died on June 14, 
1908. He was born on Jan. 15, 1841, and suc- 
ceeded his brother as sixteenth Earl of Derby 
in 1893. After a short service in the Guards 
he entered the House of Commons as a Con- 
servative, was Financial Secretary for War from 
1874 to 1877 and Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury in 1877 and 1878. He was Secretary 
of State for War during the last two years of 
the Disraeli ministry (1878-80), Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in the first Salisbury 
ministry (1885-86), and president of the Board 
of Trade in 1886-88. In 1888 he was created 
Lord Stanley of Preston and appointed Governor- 
General of Canada, where he remained until 1893. 


STAR. See ASTRONOMY. 


STATE BANKS. The report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency showed that there were 
11,220 State banks in operation in the United 
States on or about June 30, 1908. They were 
located as follows: New England States, 19; 
Eastern, 406; Southern, 3312; Middle Western, 
3689; Western, 2866; Pacific, 902; and island 

ssions, 26. Missouri had the greatest num- 
ber with 934; Kansas had 740; Minnesota, 607, 
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and Nebraska, 598. State banks are in opera- 
tion in every State and Territory except Maine, 
Vermont and Rhode Island. The aggregate re- 
sources of State banks in 1908 were $4,032,038,- 
000, a very slight decrease during the year. The 
principal items of resources were: Loans on 
real estate, $188,352,000; other loans and dis- 
counts, $2,218,000;000; stocks and bonds, $502,- 
436,000; due from other banks, $549,297,000; 
cash and checks, $379,93s/,000. The liabilities 
included: capital stock, $502,513,000; surplus 
and other profits, $303,615,000; deposits, $2,- 
937,129,000; due other banks, $207,432,000. 
These items varied little from those for 1907, 
except for a moderate increase in capital 
stock, surplus and undivided profits, and cash 
on hand. A comparison, however, with returns 
for 1904 shows an increase of $1,168,894,000 in 
aggregate resources, $155,092,000 in capital 
stock, and $863,911,000 in deposits. 

States ranking first in amount of capital in- 
vested in State banks were: Illinois, $52,460,- 
000; Ohio, $38,950,700; and New York, $33,- 
283,000. Illinois also ranked first in deposits 
held by such banks, with $427,277,000; New 
York second, with $375,956,000; and Ohio third, 
with $304,845,U000. 

Comparing the condition of State banks with 
the aggregate of banking statistics of the United 
States, shows that in 1908 they had 28.8 per 
cent. of the total banking capital, 17 per cent. 
of the total surplus and undivided profits, 20 
per cent. of the aggregate resources, and 23 per 
cent. of the loans, of the cash on hand, and of 
the individual deposits. See BANKS AND BANK- 
ING. 


STEAM ENGINE. See Steam TURBINES. 


STEAM TURBINES. An interesting report 
of the economic possibilities of exhaust steam 
low pressure turbines was made during the year 
based on data of three different plants: the 
Cambridge Electric Light Company and the Phil- 
adelphia Rapid Transit Company’s plant and also 
from that of the Scranton Street Railway, figured 
in a paper read by Charles B. Burleigh before the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 
The profitable use of the turbine was shown in 
striking form at the Philadelphia station, where 
with an increase of 10 per cent. in station 
capacity provided by the first turbine used, there 
was a saving of 105 tons of coal consumed per 
month. In the following year 1906-7 with two 
turbines in use there was an increase output 
of energy of 19.5 per cent. and a saving in 
coal of about $230 per month in fuel. The 
turbine lends itself conveniently as the machine 
to use low pressure steam, and it is here its 
economy lies as the above statement and the 
record below of its use at sea with the recipro- 
cating engine testify. As to its use at higher 
pressures there was not the same unanimity of 
opinion, especially for driving generators. Never- 
theless the use of steam turbines of large size, 
especially for central station work, had become 
well established before 1908, but the use of such 
units of less than 300 horse-power was com- 
paratively slow, though by that year a wide 
diversity of uses had been found for turbines 
of this class. These applications, excellently 
summarized by C. A. Howard (Engineering Mag- 
azine, Jan., 1909), include their use for driving 
exciters, for centrifugal boiler-feed pumps, centri- 
fugal hot-well pumps for condensers, fans for 
forced and induced draft, and for driving small 
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main generators. These illustrated but a few 
of the uses that the small turbine had found, 
but it indicated the variety, and showed that, 
especially where rotary machinery was to be di- 
rect driven, the steam turbine could be used. Thus 
in ventilating fans for mines it has proved suc- 
cessful and especially in driving the generator 
for railway train lighting, the turbine driven 
unit of about 25 kilowatts capacity being lo- 
cated for this purpose either on top of the boil- 
er or back in the baggage car, the space occupied 
being far less than with any form of reciprocat- 
ing engine. For driving the blowers for 
gas works and foundry cupolas the turbine is 
found to be very useful as the blower can be 
brought up to full speed in the shortest pos- 
sible time, much less than with a reciprocating 
engine. The turbine also found a useful place 
in isolated lighting plants. In summing up 
the present status of the small steam turbine, 
after referring to the fact that when the cost of 
the complete unit for a given service is con- 
sidered, whether it be fan, generator, or pump, 
the total] cost will in almost every instance be 
much lower for the higher speed turbine- 
driven installation, which will also occu- 
py very much less space, Mr. Howard con- 
cludes, “It must not be inferred that the ad- 
vent of the steam turbine will drive the engine 
out of use. This will probably never take place. 
The steam engine as built today is probably 
more intelligently and carefully designed and 
constructed and better and more widely used 
than any other machine in use. There are many 
conditions to which the reciprocating engine 
will continue to be better adapted than any 
other type of prime mover. When electricity 
came into extensive use for lighting, many 
people thought that the gas companies would 
have to go out of business, but they are still 
just as busy as ever. In their future develop- 
ment the engine and the turbine should each 
seek the field which it can fill.” 

The innovation of a combination of two re- 
ciprocating engines driving outside propellers 
and low pressure turbine on the centre line of 
the vessel introduced into the White Star Steam- 
ship Laurentic was an_ engineering con- 
struction from which much was expected and 
this 14,500 ton liner seemed in the way to 
make a record for efficiency of operation though 
not designed for extreme speed. A combination 
of reciprocating engines and turbines was also 
planned for the two monster ships Olympic and 
Titanic. (See SHIPBUILDING.) The idea how- 
ever found actual application in the British 
merchant steamer Otaki, a vessel for the New 
Zealand trade 464 feet in length which had its 
trial trip in November. The twin screws are 
driven by triple expansion engines. 

In the United States Navy three scout cruis- 
ers of 4580 tons displacement each, fitted 
with Curtis and Parsons turbines and recipro- 
cating engines respectively, were tested under 
similar conditions. The Salem with the Curtis 
turbines made on her trial trip an average speed 
of 25.94 knots or better speed than the Birming- 
ham, 24.32 knots, which had reciprocating en- 
gines: while the Chester, with Parsons turbines, 
showed superior economy to the Salem at all 
speeds, attaining on full speed trial with the 
same coal consumption an extra speed repre- 
senting about 14 per cent. additional effective 
horse-power and making a_ speed record of 
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26.52 knots. Further trials were planned for 
these ships. 

A paper was published during the year by 
R. Caird (Cassters’ Magazine, Nov., 1908), on 
“Piston Engines versus Turbines on the Atlan- 
tic,” in which was a comparison of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm II., which, previous to the Lusitania 
and Mauretania, had held the speed record, and 
the Cunard turbine steamer Lusitania. It here 
was argued that the Katser Wilhelm II. was 
about 15 per cent. more efficient than the Lust- 
tania, and that if the latter were driven by 
three sets of quadruple expansion engines the 
required speed and power would be obtained 
with a gain of propulsion efficiency on shaft 
horse-power of almost 12 per cent. 


STEDMAN, EpmunD CLARENCE. An Amer- 
ican poet and critic, died on Jan. 18, 1908. He 
was born in Hartford, Conn., on Oct. 8, 1833, and 
from his fifth year (when his father died), 
until he was sixteen he lived with his uncle, in 
Norwich. He entered Yale in 1849, but waa 
suspended at the end of his sophomore year 
for a breach of discipline. His college, however, 
in 1871 restored him to his class and gave 
him the degree of M. A. He edited the Norwich 
(Conn.) Tribune in 1852-53, and the Winsted 
({Conn.) Herald in 1854-55, when he went to 
New York City, where he was a member of the 
staff of the Tribune in 1859-61. He was a war 
correspondent for the New York World in 1861- 
63 at the headquarters of General McDowell 
and of General McClellan, and he then (1864) 
held a confidential position under United States 
Attorney-General Bates. In the same year he 
became connected with the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, an association which resulted in his en- 
tering commercial life. He became a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange in 1869 and re- 
tained his seat until 1900. During this inter- 
val, though he was actively engaged as a broker, 
he continued his literary work. He was at first 
successful in his business, but afterward had se 
rious reverses (due chiefly to mismanagement by 
one of his associates) which consumed practical- 
ly all of his means, with the result that in his 
later years, and with his health often poor, he 
was dependent largely upon his pen for his live 
lihood. As a poet, Mr. Stedman became first gen- 
erally known probably through his verse contrib- 
uted to the New York Tribune, and especially his 
ballad, How Old Brown Took Harper's Ferry. 
Of his longer poems, mention should be made of 
Alice of Monmouth and The _ Blameless 
Prince, while of the shorter ones, Stanzas for 
Music, The Doorstep, Toujours Amour, Ariel, 
and Pan in Wall Street are perhaps as well 
known as any. The best of his critical 
work is included in his Victorian Poets (1875); 
13 ed 1887), Poets of America (1885), and The 
Nature and Elements of Poetry (1892)—the 
last named comprising his lectures on the Tum- 
bull foundation at Johns Hopkins in 1891. 
Substantial contributions to literature were 
his Victorian Anthology (1895) and Amer 
can Anthology (1900), both valuable and, 
in the main, discriminating collections of 
the best English and American poetry for the 
periods indicated. His other publications in- 
clude, Poems Lyric and Idyllic (1860); The 
Battle of Bull Run (1861); Alice of Monmouth: 
an Idyl of the Great War, and Other Poems 
(1864); The Blameless Prince, and Other 
Poems (1869); Poetical Works, collective edi- 
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tion (1873); Hawthorne, and Other Poems 
(1877); Poems, household edition (1884); 


Works (4 vols., 1885); Poems Now First Col- 
lected (1897); Mater Coronata (1901) and 
Hymn of the West (1904). He edited Cameos 
from the Poems of W. 8S. Landor, with T. B. 
Aldrich (1874); Poems of Austin Dobson 
(1880) ; Elizabeth Stoddard’s Novels (1888-89) ; 
A Library of Amertcan Literature, with Ellen 
Mackay Hutchinson (11 vols. 1888-89); The 
Works of Edgar Allen Poe, with Prof. G. E. 
Woodberry (10 vols., 1895), and History of the 
New York Stock Exchange (3 vols. 1904-6). 
Mr. Stedman succeeded James Russell Lowell as 
president of the American Copyright League in 
1891, and was president of the National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters in 1904-05. 


STEIN, M. A. See EXPLoraTION. 
STELLAR SPECTRA. See ASTRONOMY. 


STERNBURG, HERMANN SPECK von. A Ger- 
man diplomatist, ambassador to the United 
States, died on Aug. 23, 1908. He was born at 
Leeds, England, on Aug. 21, 1852, and. received 
his education in Germany, making a specialty 
of military and naval science, international law, 
and political economy. After completing his 
education, he entered the military service, serv- 
ing throughout the Franco-German war, and in 
1885 became military attaché to the German 
legation at Washington. He was reappointed 
in 1889 and promoted to the rank of major. 
The following year he entered the diplomatic 
service, being first appointed secretary to the 
jegation at Pekin, and afterward chargé d’affaires 
at Belgrade, Servia. In 1898 he became first 
secretary to the German embassy at Washington, 
and also served as German high commissioner 
on the Samoan Commission. He was appointed 
consul-general for British India and Ceylon in 
1900, and subsequently was sent to the United 
States as a special representative to settle the 
Venezuelan claims. In July, 1903, he was made 
German ambassador to the United States. It 
was through his efforts in 1906 that the German 
government agreed to make a tariff arrangement 
under which the old commercial treaty would 
hold good for anotner year, provided American 
customs officials would modify certain of their 
appraisement practices. This postponement gave 
the two governments an opportunity to make a 
satisfactory commercial agreement, which agree- 
ment, as drawn up, was largely the work of 
Baron von Sternburg. 


STEVENS, DurnamM White. Diplomatic ad- 
viser to the Korean government, died on Mar. 
25, 1908. He was born at Washington on Feb. 
1, 1852; graduated at Oberlin College in 1871, 
and attended the Columbian Law School, Wash- 
ington, until 1873, when he went to Japan to 
become secretary of the United States legation 
at Tokio. In 1883 he resigned this position and 
was made counsellor of the Japanese legation 
at Washington. He subsequently was legal ad- 
viser in the foreign office at Tokio; was attached 
to the embassy sent to Korea by Japan to settle 
questions which had arisen between Japan and 
China; was a member of the legation at Wash- 
ington, when the Mexican treaty and treaties 
with the United States and Japan were revised; 
and was Japanese agent to Hawaii. In Dec., 
1804, he was appointed diplomatic adviser to 
the Korean government. He was shot at San 
Francisco on Mar. 23, 1908, by Koreans, who 
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were instigated by that faction in Korea, which 
resented what it considered to be the oppressive 
overlordship of Japan. In Mar., 1908, the 
Mikado bestowed upon Mr. Stevens the Order 
of the Grand Rising Sun. Mr. Stevens’ family 
was to receive $100,000 from the Japanese gov- 
ernment. 


STEVENS, Francis B. An American civil en- 
gineer, died on May 24, 1908. He was born at 
‘trenton, N. J., on Oct. 16, 1814, studied at 
New York University, became a civil engineer, 
and made the surveys between Camden and 
Trenton, where the lines of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad now run. He was also prominent as an 
inventor, his most valuable invention being that 
known as the “Stevens cut-off.” 


STEWART, ALEXANDER PETER. An Ameri- 
can Confederate soldier, died at Biloxi, Miss., 
on Aug. 30, 1908. He was born at Rogersville, 
Tenn., on Oct. 2, 1821, and graduated at the 
United States Military Academy in 1842. He 
served three years in the army as lieutenant 
of artillery and resigned in 1845, became pro- 
fessor of mathematics and philosophy at Cum- 
berland University, and later at the University 
of Nashville. At the beginning of the Civil 
War he was major of Tennessee troops, and on 
the secession of that State became a brigadier- 
general in the Confederate army. He com- 
manded a brigade at Shiloh, Perryville, and 
Stone River, was made major-general and com- 
manded the division of Hood’s Corps at Chicka- 
mauga which broke the Federal centre. He led 
his division through the Georgia campaign of 
1864 until June 23, when he succeeded General 
Polk, in command of the latter’s corps. He 
distinguished himself at the battle of New Hope 
Church, commanded his corps during Hood’s 
campaign in Tennessee, and was in the last 
engagements of Johnson’s army in North Caro- 
lina. After the war he was chancellor of the 
University of Mississippi from 1874 to 1888 and 
in 1890 was appointed a member of the Chicka- 
mauga National Park Commission. 


STEWART, Jonn Wotcorr. An American 
politician, United States Senator (Republican) 
from Vermont. He was born at Middlebury, 


-Vt., on Nov. 24, 1825, graduated at Middlebury 


College in 1846 and was admitted to the bar in 
1850. He was prosecuting attorney from 1852 
to 1854, member of the lower house of the State 
Legislature in 1856, 1857, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867 
and 1876, serving as Speaker from 1865 to 1867 
and in 1876; and State Senator in 1861 and 
1862. In 1870-71 he was Governor of Vermont, and 
in 1822 was elected Representative to Congress, 
where he remained until 1891. On Mar. 24, 
1908, he was appointed United States Senator 
ad interim by Governor Fletcher D. Proctor to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Redfield 
Proctor (q. v.).. His term expired on Oct. 21, 
1908, when the State Legislature elected Carrol] 
S. Page (q. v.) to fill the unexpired term. 


STEWART, Wittram F. An American 
soldier, whose so-called “exile” to Fort Grant, 
Arizona, created considerable comment in 1908. 
See UNITED STATES, Army. 


STOCK RAISING. The Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the Department of Agriculture made the 
following estimate of the number and value of 
farm animals on farms and ranges on Jan. 1, 
1909. 
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AV. 
Farm Animals | Numbers|?T!ce; Total 
per value 
head 
EI 
| 
Horses, 1909........ | 20,640,000 |$95.64 |$1,974,052,000 
a 1908........ | 19,992,000 | 93.41 | 1,867,530,000 
Average, 1898-1907. | 25 
Mules, 1909........ | 4,053,000 1107.84 437,082,000 
a 1908 ........ | 3,869,000 |107.76 416,939,000 
Average 1898-1907.. | 72.30 | 
Milch cows, 1909.. | 21,720,000 | 32.36 702,945,000 
< + 1908.. | 21,194,000 | 30.67 650,057,000 
Average 1898-1907.. | 29.62 
Other Cattle, 1909.. | 49,379,000 | 17.49 863,754,000 
me - 1908.. | 50,073,000 | 16.89 845,938,000 
Average 1898-1907, | { 19.02 | 
Sheep, 1909........ | 56,084,000 | 3.43 192,632,000 
- 1908........ | 54,631,000 | 3.88 211,736,000 
Average, 1898-1907.. | 2.92 
Swine, 1909........ | 54,147,000 | 6.56 354,794,000 
= 1908........ 56,084,000 | 6.05 339,030,000 
Average, 1898-1907.. 6.07 


Total value of all animals Jan. 1, 1909 |$4,525,259,000 
Total value of all animals Jan. 1, 1908 | 4,331,230,000 
Increase of since Jan. 1, 1908........ 194,029,000 


Imports and exports of live animals during 
the calendar year 1908: 


Fe 
Imports 


| 
No. | Value No. Value 
$e 


| 
112,102 | $1,599,037 || 277,036 | $24,034,193 


Exports 


Cattle 
Horses .... 5,224 | 1,435,315 18,516 2,893,344 
Mules- suse) aiaceel “weswss 4,925 823,952 
Sheep ..... 125,566 547,954 || 100,644 605,792 
Swine ....] ......] ... wee 29,005 256,938 
Others, in- | 

cluding | | 

fowls IY age oces | 494,639 |] ...... 235,196 


Estimated number of live stock in the prin- 
cipal foreign countries: 


SS ee 
| | 
Cattle | Sheep | Swine | Horses 
SSS ee 
! 


British Isles 5,700,000/29,900,000| 4,000,000 2,100,000 
Australia ..| 9,200,000/81,700,000 900,000} 1,700,000 
New Zealand| 1,800,000/21,000,000 200,000; 400,000 
Canada ....| 5,600,000| 2,500,000 2,400,000] 1,600,000 
South Africa| 3,900,000/20,700,000 700,000} 600,000 
India ....... §2,100,000|18,000,000} ...... 1,300,000 
Russia .....|31,000,000/38,000,000} ...... 20,000,000 
Germany ..{|20,000,000| ...... 18,000,000] 4,000,000 
France ..../14,000,000/17,000,000| 7.000.000 3,000,000 


In the above figures the number of cattle 
credited to India was not complete, as it does 
not include calves, 13,000,000 buffaloes, or 
25,000,000 goats. 

The Secretary of Agriculture reports that 
the value of animals sold and slaughtered, and 
of animal products in the United States, amount- 
ed to nearly $3,000,000,000, or about three- 
eighths of the value of all farm products esti- 
mated upon the census basis. The increase in 
value was due to the increase in the number of 
animals, and to an advance in price. Animals 
and animal products contributed about 16 per 
cent. to the value of the total exports in 1908. 
The exports of hides and packing house pro- 
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ducts amounted to $196,000,000, the imports, 
$66,000,000. 

CaTTLE. The cattle industry continued to 
increase, having suffered little from the financial 
panic of 1907. There was a decrease in the 
stocker and feeder trade at most of the Missouri 
River markets, but Chicago shipped 360,000, or 
27,000 more cattle of this class than in 1907. 
A number of minor markets have grown in im- 
portance, as Milwaukee, St. Paul, Sioux City, 
Indianapolis, Wichita, Denver, and Fort Worth, 
though many of these markets are increasing 
faster in sales of hogs than in cattle. Fort 
Worth did a feeder trade of 115,000 head, as 
against 87,000 in 1907. The cattle business 
was changing somewhat in character and big 
cattlemen were not so common as _ formerly. 
The rapidity of the change has been checked 
somewhat by the opening of thousands of acres 
of range land which had been unlawfully fenced 
in. Some of the big ranchers are now locating 
in Mexico. Tendencies indicate that the range 
stock industry of the future would be confined 
to those regions that are too rough for cultiva- 
tion, or too arid for the successful growth of 
crops. The number of cattle fed by the small 
stockman, who is, to some extent, a farmer, 
Was increasing rapidly. The result was a bet- 
ter quality of bect that goes to market. Baby 
beef is growing in popularity, but it calls for 
skill on the part of the feeder. Cheap land in 
the South Atlantic and Gulf States awakened 
cattlemen to the opportunities in that section. 
Canada and the United States have the advan- 
tage over other countries in being able to ship 
live cattle to Great Britain. In spite of this, 
in Canada the exports of beef cattle fell off, 
due, in part, to the greater interest taken in 
dairying, especially in the eastern provinces. 
Argentina was competing successfully with 
other countries in the dressed beef trade. The 
exportation of cattle from Porto Rico to other 
parts of the West Indies, formerly quite exten- 
sive, practically ceased, for, since there has 
been free trade with the United States, sugar 
has replaced cattle as a source of revenue. In 
Alaska Galloway cattle have demonstrated 
their ability to withstand winter conditions 
without shelter except an open shed. 

Feeding stuffs were high in price, and this 
resulted in a search for new feeds, cheaper 
methods of raising the common grains and fodder 
crops, and the adulteration of concentrated 
commercial feeds. Rice hulls, cotton seed hulls, 
and corn cobs were common adulterants found 
in the United States. In Europe a great many 
adulterants were found in feeds, sand being 2 
common one. 

Horses. The year 1908 witnessed renewed 
interest in breeding both light and draft horses. 
The codperative work of the Department of Ag- 
riculture in breeding Morgan horses in Vermont, 
draft horses in Iowa, and carriage horses in 
Colorado was continued. A uniform system for 
the classification of carriage horses was adopted 
by State fair authorities with success. At the 
last session of the New Jersey Legislature #20. 
000 was appropriated to purchase and maintain 
stallions of the draft and coach type for the use 
of farmers’ organizations, as authorized by a 
commission. After visiting various European 
countries, 8 Percherons, 3 Clydesdales, a hack- 
ney, and a heavy harness horse were purchased, 
all of which were to be loaned to farmers’ breed- 
ers’ associations to produce a more marketable, 
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as well as a more serviceable, horse. In Den- 
mark, where the draft horse had been well de- 
veloped, some attention is now being given to im- 
proving the lighter types. 

SHEEP. The year 1908 witnessed an increase 
of 1,453,000 in the numbers of sheep in the Uni- 
ted States, but a decrease in total value of $19,- 
104,000, as a result of the drop in price per 
head from $3.88 to $3.43. In New Mexico and 
Arizona there was a large increase in the num- 
ber of sheep fit for shearing, though Wyoming 
and Montana were still the leading wool produ- 
eing States. The total wool clipped for the 
country, including pulled wool, was about 300,- 
000,000 pounds, equal to 135,000,000 pounds of 
scoured wool, valued at $61,700,000. The aver- 
age weight of fleece was 6.7 pounds, a slight in- 
crease over 1907. There were 168,691 pounds of 
raw wool exported, valued at $34,554. The im- 
ports of raw wool amounted to 142,558,344 
pounds, valued at $23,304,465. Argentina sent 
7,000,000 pounds less of wool to the United 
States than in 1907. On the whole, 1908 was an 
unsatisfactory year for the sheep industry, but 
the outlook was brighter at the end of the year. 
In the fall of 1907 prices began to ebb, and 
during 1908 were about 15 per cent lower than 
the previous year. 

Swine. The swine industry increased in all 
stock-raising countries. Although in the Uni- 
ted States there was a decrease in number, 
there was a rise in value. Following the lead 
of Denmark, codperative bacon factories were 
started in some other countries. The lard hog, 
once so popular in the Mississippi Valley, was 
giving way to the bacon type. Though for years 
many pigs were fattened on corn alone, experi- 
mental work amply demonstrated the advantage 
of adding some supplementary feed to corn, es- 
pecially during the early part of the fattenin 
period. At the Indiana station soy bean mea 
was found to be a home-grown product equal to 
linseed meal as a supplement to corn. At the 
Alabama station peanuts and soy beans made a 
satisfactory ration for hogs. At the Nebraska 
station swine feeds rich in pa aie and other 
mineral matter increased the strength of bones. 
In Germany a series of codperative experiments 
have demonstrated that skim milk and steamed 
potatoes are the best home-grown feed for pigs. 

Pouttry. The Secretary of Agriculture, in 
his report for 1908, stated that the eggs and 
poultry produced on the farm were worth §$6,- 
000,000, or as much as the cotton crop, the hay 
crop, or the wheat crop. To obtain the total 
value of the poultry industry, the poultry prod- 
ucts of cities and villages should be added to 
the above estimate, as they are not included in 
the census reports. The mean farm price of eggs 
per dozen in the United States was 11.15 cents 
in 1899, 17.02 cents in 1907, and 18.3 cents in 
1908. The mean wholesale price per pound of 
dressed poultry in New York was 11.15 cents in 
1899, 14.9 cents in 1907, and 13.56 cents in 
1908. Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, and Rhode 
Island Reds, all breeds of American origin, were 
growing in popularity, both at home and abroad. 
In Germany Wyandottes were supplanting many 
of the older breeds. The Orpington, an English 
breed, was growing in favor. At the 20th An- 
nual Exhibition of the New York Poultry Asso- 
ciation, in 1908, the largest ever held in this 
country, there were 2,613 entries in all, of which 
465 were Orpingtons. The largest poultry show 
ever held was at Crystal Palace, near London, 
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with 10,625 entries. The breeding of poultry for 
high egg production was stimulated by egg lay- 
ing contests in different parts of the world. In 
a six months’ test in Australia the average egg 
yield was 171 eggs per hen, the cost of feed 
$1.40, and the average profit $2.16. The Cuckoo 
Leghorn led the other breeds, averaging 190.16 
eggs per hen. In Denmark, Sweden, and Ger- 
many the establishment of breeding stations had 
much influence in the improvement of the meth- 
ods of breeding and feeding poultry. 

BREEDING. The interest in breeding problems 
was increasing, a8 was witnessed by the activity 
of breeders’ associations and by investigations of 
the laws of inheritance. There were 135 certi- 
fied pedigree record associations in the United 
States. The Department of Agriculture was co- 
operating with a number of the State stations to 
solve breeding problems, and at its experimental] 
farm in Maryland was conducting experiments 
in telegony, inbreeding, and hybridizing. 


STOCKS AND BONDS. See FINANCIAL RE- 
VIEW. 


STONE, WitiiamM LEETE. An American his- 
torical writer, died on June 11, 1908. He was 
born in New York city on April 4, 1835; gradu- 
ated at Brown University in 1858, and the fol- 
lowing year was admitted to the bar. He was 
centennial historian for New York State, a 
member of numerous historical societies and as- 
sociations in the United States and Canada, 
and a member of the Royal Society of Copen- 
hagen. His writings, which deal principally 
with the Revolutionary period, include: The 
Life and Times of Sir William Johnson, Bart.; 
Revolutionary Letters; Burgoyne’s Campaign 
and St. Leger’s Expedition; The Saratoga Battle 
Grounds; The Life of Governor George Clinton; 
History of New York City. 


STORAGE BATTERY. In the latter part 
of 1907 Edison’s much talked of iron-nickel 
storage battery was put on the market and 
promised to fulfill the long felt need of a light 
battery for traction work. Unfortunately, a few 
months’ use of these batteries in actual service 
developed a number of weak points; in particu- 
lar, it was found that the active material was 
rapidly precipitated from the surface of the 
plates. The manufacturers therefore stop 
the sale of the battery until this defect could be 
overcome; toward the end of the year it was 
claimed that a satisfactory solution of this dif- 
ficulty had been reached. In the manufacture 
of the lead accumulator there was manifested 
during the year a tendency to return to the 
earlier form of Planté plates having a thicker 
web, on account of the increased durability of 
such plates, even though this necessitates an in- 
crease in cost and weight and a decrease in ca- 
pacity. The high capacity plates having a thin 
web and large exposed surface have too short a 
life to be economical. The application of stor- 
age batteries to alternating current systems, 
supplying a fluctuating load, has opened up a 
new field of usefulness for this piece of appara- 
tus, and has incidentally brought about consid- 
erable improvement in the split phase rotary 
converter and the alternating current booster. 
The former is a rotary converter so designed 
that the voltage on the direct current side may 
be varied within wide limits with a constant al- 
ternating current voltage impressed on the slip 
rings. By automatically varying the direct cur- 
rent voltage, charge and discharge of the bat- 
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tery is effected in the usual manner. The alter- 
nating current booster is used with an ordinary 
rotary converter and is so connected in the cir- 
cuit that the voltage of the alternating current 
supplied to the converter is automatically raised 
or lowered, the direct-current voltage therefore 
varies in the same manner, and the battery thus 
automatically receives energy or gives it out to 
the line. During the year the price of storage 
batteries was materially reduced. Unless the 
price is again raised when commercial conditions 
improve it was thought that this apparatus 
would undoubtedly be used much more exten- 
sively than formerly, as its high cost was one 
of the chief obstacles in the way of its general 
application to railway and lighting work, par- 
ticularly for carrying peak loads. 


STRACHEY, Sm Ricnarp. An English co- 
lonial official and scientist, died on February 
12, 1908. He was born on July 24, 1817, served 
in the Sutlej campaign in 1845-46, was secre- 
tary of the Government Central Provinces in 
1857-58, public works secretary to the govern- 
ment of India in 1862, and inspector general of 
irrigation in 1867. In 1878-80 he was president 
of the Famine Commission; in 1892 a member of 
Lord Herschel’s Committee on Indian Currency; 
in 1883-1905 chairman of the Meteorological 
Council, and in 1888-90 president of the Royal 
Geographical Society. He also served as chair- 
man of the East Indian Railway Company in 
1889-1907, and as chairman of the Assam-Ben- 
gal Railway Company in 1892-1907. He was 
awarded a royal medal by the Royal Society in 
1897 for his report, in 1888, on the barometrical 
disturbances and sounds produced by the erup- 
tion of Krakatoa, and his paper in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of 1893 on the ‘Harmonic 
Analysis of Hourly Observations of the Tem- 
perature and Pressure at British Observatories.” 
He is also credited with having been first to 
consider scientifically the* physical and botanical 


geography. geology, and meteorology of the 
estern Himalayas. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. A British col- 
ony, comprising some of the British possessions 
on the Malay Peninsula (Province Wellesley, 
Malacca, and the Dindings), some of the ad- 
jacent islands (Singapore, Penang, Pangkor, 


etc.), and some distant islands—Cocos' or 
Keeling, Christmas and Labuan (qq. v.). Ex- 
cluding the distant attachments, the total 


area is 1,542 square miles, and the total 
population was estimated in 1906 at 611,790, 
mostly Malays and Chinese. The population of 
the principal cities in 1901 was: Singapore, 
193,089; Georgetown, the capital of Penang, 94,- 
086; Malacca, 15,586. The principal products, 
with the quantities of their exports in 1907 
(tons of 2,240 pounds), are: opra, 56,830; 
coffee, 4.635; gambier, 28,027; gum copal, 10,- 
023; gutta-percha, 3,064; gutta jelotong, 14,- 
941; raw hides, 3,254; nutmegs, 794; black pep- 
per, 16,016; white pepper, 6,296; rubber, 2,521 
tons; rattans, 18,267; sago flour, 47,672; sago 
pearl, 3,507; tapioca flake, flour, and pearl, 30,- 
902; tin, 52,557; pineapples, 759,392 (cases). 
Other products and exports are: Cloves, cu- 
bebs, gum benjamin and dammar, tanned hides, 
isinglass, Malacca canes, mace, and_ sticlac. 
Rubber plantations are rapidly extending. The 
number of estate laborers in 1907 was 14,886, 
consisting of Tamils, Javanese, Chinese, and Ma- 
lays. The imports and exports in 1907 amount- 
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ed to 350,570,202 and 305,301,907 dollars (of 
about 50 cents each) respectively, excluding the 
inter-settlement trade of 28,185,224 dollars both 
ways. The principal imports were valued as 
follows, in dollars: Fish, 9,332,827; rice, 34,- 
136,846; spices, 13,030,119; gums, dyes, and 
resins, 14,676,969; tin, 25,609,395; tin ore, 54,- 
517,992; copra, 9,870,216; cotton goods, 24,747,- 
238; metal manufactures, 13,493,143. The prin- 
cipal exports were, in dollars: Rice, 34,559,419; 
opium, 8,757,920; areca nuts, 5,714,728; pepper, 
8.881,949; sugar, 7,196,408; tapioca, 8,221,564; 
copra, 9,447,709; tin, 83,207,807. The trade is 
largely transit in character. The trade with 
the principal countries of import and export 
in 1907 was as follows, in dollars: 


From and to | Imports | Exports 


Great Britain ............... 49,434,985 75,625,713 
Australasia 2... ccc ccc eee eee 6,878,088 1,534,585 

* British India ................ 42,354,776 17,835,160 
Hongkong@ ........cceceeceees 32,260,198 12,539,285 
Federated Malay States..... 74,415,648 41,587,500 
Barawak 6 fois. 0cc6i 5 seeeeens §,016,755 . 040,804 
Total British Empire ....... 212,340,119 158, 535,051 
Austria-Hungary ........... 1,675,068 790,896 
BRO MIU: 6.5 6 oo a See ck 2,375,789 2,300,468 
CHING: 255 Se dvic duress cacidanese 6,834, 237 4,636, 134 
PONCE. 606 oscawddieiw cc eenes 1,654,721 10,665, 639 
French possessions .......... 8,070,601 3,037.446 
GOrmMany os 6i6ss 655551545 55454 6,396, 6, 703,756 
Netherlands ...........ccc000. 2,661,192 1,541,608 
TORN loess ctieeese th One wees 2,826,333 5,275,437 
JODON~. 6.6 cdo Saeki toes Se eh ac 6,905,958 2, 5B4, 855 
Dutch Indla ................, 49.6865,632 45.004.915 
SIAM: vs ssesisd ee wise peeks when 30,180, 867 


ees nvneeeseeereosnes 


The aggregate trade of Singapore in 1907, in- 
cluding inter-settlement trade was 481,027,041 
dollars, the value of exported tin being 43,928,- 
746 dollars. The aggregate trade of Penang 
was 193,490,300 dollars, the export of tin being 
39,279,661 dollars. A large part of the transit 
trade of Singapore has of late been diverted te 
Macassar, on Celebes, Dutch East Indies. In 
1906 there were 8 miles of railway and 1,567 
miles of telegraph lines. The revenue in 1907 
was 10,023,016; expenditure, 9,499,693; and pub- 
lic debt, 5,000,000 dollars. At Singapore there 
was, in 1908, a British garrison of 2,355. The 
governor in 1908 was Sir John Anderson. At 
Penang and Malacca there are residents. 

The railway connecting Singapore with Pen- 
ang and passing through Johore was opened on 
Dec. 12, 1908. Its cost was placed at £1,283,000. 
Tt opens up important tin and rubber regions of 
Federated States. 


STREET CLEANING. Like the collection 
and disposal of garbage and other city wastes 
(see GARBAGE AND REFUSE DISPOSAL), street 
cleaning in the United States suffers through 
politics, ignorance, and neglect, and never will 
be properly conducted until it is put on a thor- 
ough-going business and engineering basis. A 
notable study of street cleaning, which, though 
primarily local in character, was virtually 3 
treatise on that and the closely allied subject of 
city waste disposal, was published early in 1908. 
This study was made at the instance of Mr. 
George B. McClellan, Mayor of New York City, 
by a commission of engineers (see GARBAGE DIS8- 
POSAL for reference). The report described 
street cleaning and waste disposal methods in 
use in New York City and in various foreign 
cities, and included estimates of cost of various 
methods of street cleaning in use to-day. A 
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point worthy of particular note was the asser- 
tion of the commission that ‘the efforts of street 
cleaning departments of nearly every city are 
principally directed to the removal of dirt in its 
gross or primary form; or, rather, the methods 
of cleaning in common use remove only the 
coarser fragments, leaving the mud and dust 
upon the surface of the street.”” The mud “pol- 
Iutes the feet and clothing of human beings,” 
and the dust fills the air of streets and buildings 
alike. Both mud and dust spread disease germs 
(particularly tuberculosis or consumption), be- 
sides doing much damage to property and caus- 
ing endless annoyance. 

The improved method of hand-hose flushing 
su ted involved the use of a l-inch nozzle and 
a fan-shaped jet having its longer axis parallel 
to the surface of the pavement, with a water 
pressure of 30 pounds per square inch, instead 
of using an ordinary nozzle of 14%-inch diame- 
ter, under 40 pounds pressure. The improved 
nozzle requires much less water than the ordi- 
nary one, besides being more efficient otherwise. 
Codperation between the street cleaning and 
other city departments was urged, as also the 
great importance of improved means of account- 
ing and cost-keeping. 

STREET PAVEMENTS. See PAVEMENTS 
AND ROApDs. 

STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. UNITED 
SratTes. Although 1908 was a year of marked 
industrial depression, it was not at all notable 
for industrial disturbances. This was due to a 
variety of causes, among which were the activi- 
ties of the Government Board of Mediation and 
Arbitration, the intervention of State bureaus 
of labor, the more frequent resort by employer 
and employees to conciliatory methods, and the 
policy of many employers in reducing output 
and the expenses of production by diminishing 
their labor force, instead of reducing wages. 

In August occurred a strike in the Alabama 
coal mines of the Birmingham district. This 
strike was marked by unusual violence. On Au- 
gust 9, rioting resulted in the killing of three 
and the wounding of eleven. This was followed 
by the arrest of thirty men, one of whom was 
the president of the local miners’ union. Short- 
ly afterward four houses owned by non-union 
negroes were dynamited, leading to the arrest 
of fifteen of the strikers. The State militia was 
sent to Birmingham, but the district was not 
put under martial law. On September 3 the 
strike was declared off, several thousand of the 
men returning to work on a non-union basis. 
This strike was reported to have collapsed be- 
cause the unions recognized their inability to 
cope successfully with the mine owners. Other 
strikes by coal miners included that at Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, involving fourteen mines, 
on account of a proposed reduction of wages, 
and that at Marion, Illinois, on account of the 


inferior quality of powder furnished by the com- 


pany. In November occurred a strike of the 
workers in the clay pits, kilns, and plants of the 
National Fire-proofing Company and of several 
independent companies near Perth Amboy and 
Keasbey, New Jersey. The strikers had been 
working on short time at wages amounting to 
less than a dollar for a ten-hour day. They 
were without organization, being mostly Mag- 
yars, Poles, and Slovaks. They claimed to have 
understood that they were to receive increased 
pay if Taft were elected. While no serious 
rioting occurred, Governor Fort sent six com- 
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panies of the New Jersey National Guard to 
rotect the properties, with orders to “strike 
ard” in case of rioting. On several occasions 
groups of disorderly strikers were fired upon 
by the soldiers. On Thanksgiving Day the 
Great Eastern Company agreed to take back all 
of its 600 men at a wage rate of $1.30 for a ten- 
hour day. Hungarian and Polish priests en- 
deavored to induce the employees of the National 
Fire-proofing Company to accept the $1.40 of- 
fered by that company. The strikers finally 
accepted this rate, instead of ine rate of $1.50 
per day for which they had contended. An in- 
vestigation of the working conditions and liv- 
ing expenses of those engaged in this strike by 
A. P. Kellogg of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety led him to the conclusion that this rate 
was too low to maintain that standard of living 
necessary to transform immigrants from central 
and southern Europe into American citizens. In 
September and October there occurred in New 
York city a strike of the taxicab chauffeurs, 
who demanded increased pay. Strike breakers 
were at once secured to take their places, and 
violent disturbances followed. The strike break- 
ers were maliciously assaulted and taxicabs were 
stoned and in some cases stolen. Early in Octo- 
ber an injunction was secured forbidding inter- 
ference with the operating company. During 
the Christmas holidays about 2,500 cab drivers 
and chauffeurs in the same city, belonging to the 
Liberty Dawn Coach-Drivers’ Association and 
the United Teamsters of America, went out on 
strike. The strikers demanded twelve hours 
freedom each day and a minimum salary of $15 
er week. About 45 stables and garages owned 
y members of the Livery Stable Owners’ As- 
sociation were affected. Strike breakers were 
soon employed, but the continuous assaults 
characterizing the preceding strike were not re- 
peated. By the close of the year most of the 
strikers had returned to work. 
CanaDA. The year in Canada was notable for 
a scarcity of strikes, a condition to be attribut- 
ed in a very large measure to the operation of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 
1907. (See INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION AND CON- 
CILIATION.) This law does not require the ac- 
ceptance by the parties to a labor dispute of the 
award of an arbitration board, and hence dissat- 
isfaction on the part of either disputant may 
lead to a lockout or a strike. This was the 
case with the most important strike of the year, 
the strike of the employees in the mechanical 
and car departments of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad. This railroad builds its own cars 
and locomotives. In April the company served 
notice on its employees in the shops in Winnipeg 
that it would reduce the wages of one class of 
boiler makers, increase the proportion of ap- 
pee to journeymen, and employ men who 
ad not served full apprenticeship. The men 
of the Federated Trades of the mechanical and 
car departments refused to accept the new con- 
ditions. Under the law of 1907 a conciliation board 
was formed, composed of one representative of 
the men and one of the company and a chair- 
man chosen by these two. The deliberations and 
investigations of this board occupied two 
months, during which work continued. The 
chairman and the representatives of the com- 
pany agreed on a majority report favoring the 
company on the first and third points in dis- 
pute and compromising on the subject of in- 
creased apprentices. The representative of the 
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men sent in a minority report. On August 1 
the company put into effect the findings of the 
majority, and three days later machinists and 
mechanics to the number of about 9,000, in 
shops all along the line, went out on strike. 
Early in September many of the French Cana- 
dian machinists on strike returned to work, 
upon the advice of their clergy. These constitu- 
ted almost one-half of the strikers. Moreover, 
the strike received little support from public 
Opinion, and proved to be ill-timed. On Octo- 
ber 5 it ended in complete defeat, the strikers 
vigorously denouncing their leaders for poor 
generalship. Two days later the company re- 
stored the union men to their positions. An- 
other noteworthy strike was that of the em- 
ployees of the cotton mills at Montreal, Hoche- 
laga, and Valleyfield, lasting through part of 
May and all of June. The strikers demanded 
increased pay. They were, however, forced to 
yield, largely because of general trade condi- 
tions, returning to work on July 1 at the old 
rates. 

ENGLAND. The year was notable for the great 
number of industrial disturbances. There were 
more trade disputes, involving more industries 
and workingmen, than in any year in a decade. 
The disputes arose mainly from resistance to 
wage reductions, and, on account of a declining 
market and stocks already on hand, usually 
ended unfavorably to workmen. From January 
1 to December 1 there were 357 disputes, involv- 
ing 297,854 men, and resulting in an aggregate 
loss of 10,506,000 days of work and three mil- 
lion pounds in wages. This was five times the 
loss in the same period in 1907. In addition to 
these unusual conditions, the extent of unem- 
ployment (q. v.) was most serious. Resistance 
to wage reduction was the cause of one of the 
largest strikes of recent years. In the Man- 
chester cotton mills wages had been advanced 
by 18 per cent since 1893, the last advance be- 
ing 5 per cent in June, 1907. Early in 1908 a 
reduction was proposed by the employers. In 
August the Federation of Master Cotton Spin- 
ners of the Manchester district, by a majority 
of 92 per cent. decided to resort to lockout if 
necessary to enforce a reduction of 5 per cent. 
in wages, to take effect’ January 1, 1909. One 
month’s notice of this intention was given to 
the employees. The latter refused to agree to the 
reduction, with the result that about 400 mills 
were closed on September 21, between 130,000 
and 140,000 operatives being thrown out of 
work. After more than seven weeks, a compro- 
mise was effected in the first week in December, 
whereby the proposed reduction will not take 
place until March. This strike well illustrated 
the ruinous effects of industrial war. The loss 
in wages alone approximated $18,000,000; and 
when to this was added the loss to the mills, to 
the railways, and to the coal dealers, the total 
reached almost $40,000,000. A memorable strike 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers was 
brought to an end in September, after more than 
seven months’ duration. The strikers included 
the workers engaged in various branches of the 
engineering and _ shipbuilding industries in 
Northumberland, Durham, and the North Rid- 
ing. They struck to prevent a reduction in 
wages, but the condition of trade made success 
doubtful from the beginning. In February Mr. 
T.loyd-George had attempted to adjust matters, 
but his award was rejected by the workmen. 
They finally accepted more disadvantageous 
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terms, wages being reduced one shilling per 
week. The strikers received strike pay from 
union funds throughout the struggle. The long 
contest was carried on with much reckless ob- 
stinacy by the men, and was ended by the small 
majority of only 870 in a total of 8,348 votes. 
NCE. France was the scene of several se- 
rious labor disturbances during the year. These 
seem to have been due only partly to a demand 
for better conditions of labor, being prompted 
largely by geen rat agitators. In April oe- 
curred a lockout in the building trades. The 
men demanded a nine-hour day and increased 
pay. Because of lack of unanimity among the 
members of the employers’ federation, the lock- 
out affected only about 12 per cent. of the 200,- 
000 employees. For this reason it failed, lasting 
from April 6 to 17. On June 2 occurred a aeri- 
ous conflict between strikers at Vigneux, a sub- 
urb of Paris, and soldiers, in which two of the 
former were killed and a number of strikers and 
soldiers wounded. The funeral of one of the 
slain strikers at Villeneuve-Saint-Georges was 
attended by fully 10,000 workmen from Paris, 
who engaged in many riotous manifestations. 
This was followed by a meeting of protest 
against the police, at which most incendiary 
language was used. On July 30 Paris workmen 
declared a one-day strike in the building trades 
in sympathy with strikers at Draveil. At the 
same time the General Confederation of Labor 
ordered strikes among the compositors, bakers, 
and cab-drivers. At Villeneuve-Saint-Georges 
streets were barricaded and the red flag dis- 
played. After twenty futile summonses to dis- 
perse, the troops opened fire, killing four and 
wounding fifteen; of the soldiers 69 were wound- 
ed. The pba Ha was made to identify the strike 
with the socialistic propaganda, but with little 
success. The strike was in fact greatly weak- 
ened by the disavowel of the socialists of all 
participation in it. It collapsed when the execu- 
tive officers of the Confederation were arrested. 
The Confederation at once elected new officers, 
who attempted to organize government em- 
ployees, both civil and military, preparatory to a 
general strike that should paralyze all govern- 
mental activities. A twenty-four hours’ general 
strike in fact was ordered for August 3, but 
only a few thousand out of the expected 100,000 
responded; the unions repudiated the incite 
ments of the Confederation. The premier did 
not believe the movement a protest against any 
industrial or social grievance. but “simply po- 
litical treason against the State.” See FRANCE. 
DENMARK. During the third week in August 
no newspapers, except those of the Socialists, 
were published in Denmark, on account of 2 
strike of compositors. This strike was under- 
taken in sympathy with several] others in prog- 
ress at that time, all of which were brought 
to an end by the successful mediation of M. 
Berg, the Minister of the Interior. 


STROBEL, Epwarp Henry. An American 
diplomatist, died at Bangkok, Siam, on Janu- 
ary 15, 1908. He was born in Charleston. §. C., 
on December 7, 1855, graduated at Harvard in 
1877, and in law there in 1882, and was admit- 
ted to the New York bar in 1883. He practised 
in New York in 1883-85; was secretary of the 
United States legation at Madrid in 1885-90: 
was third assistant secretary of state in 1883- 
1893, and envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Ecuador from April to De 
cember, 1894, when he was transferred to Chile, 
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where he served till 1897. 
he was appointed to arbitrate the Fréraut claim 
of France against Chile, and in 1899 he was 
counsel for Chile before the United States and 
Chilean Claims Commission in Washington. He 
was Bemis professor of international law at 
Harvard in 1898-1906, but after 1903 acted—unn- 
der leave of absence—as general adviser to the 
Government of Siam. In 1903 he was appointed 
a member of The Hague Permanent Court of 
Arbitration. He published The Spanish Revolu- 
tton (1898). 


SUBMARINE BOATS. During the summer 
of 1908 the submarine flotilla of the Italian 
Navy participated in maneuvres, and the results 
were considered remarkably successful. These 
four ships, of 220 tons submerged displacement, 
made, without assistance, a run of nearly 1,300 
nautical miles, from Venice on the Adriatic to 
Spezzia on the Mediterranean, where they par- 
ticipated in the August mancuvres of the com- 
bined fleet. In these mancuvres the Glauco was 
successful in hitting with the torpedoes the 
battleship San Bon twice, despite the extraor- 
dinary vigilance on the part of the patrol boats 
and extra watches maintained on the battleship. 
Italian submarines have been constructed during 
the last four years after a series of experiments 
with the Delfino, an old submarine, for many 
years used by the Italian Navy. In Great Brit- 
ain submarine of 400 tons displacement, sub- 
merged, were able to make 600 knots with the 
gasolene supply carried by them, and the sub- 
marine fleet of the French Navy, which at the 
close of the year numbered about 100 vessels, 
showed records of nearly 700 miles. In the 
United States, Congress in 1908 authorized the 
construction of eight more submarine torpedo 
boats, in addition to twenty which had been 
already constructed for the navy. The technical 
value of the submarine is now well recognized, 
and certain authorities believe that it may dis- 
place the destroyer as a means of offense for the 
discharge of torpedoes. The submersible vessels 
in use during 1908 were able to dive in six 
minutes after running along the surface in cruis- 
ing trim, and were said to have a submerged 
speed of 9 knots an hour, while their speed at 
the surface was about 15 knots. With the sub- 
marine torpedo boat must be considered the in- 
creased range of the torpedo itself (see Tor- 
PEDO). and in all manceuvres greater attention 
was being paid to practice with submarines and 
to attempts to ascertain their presence in the 
vicinity of battleships. 


SUBWAYS. See TUNNELS. 


SUCHER, Joser. An Austrian composer 
and conductor, died on April 4, 1908. He was 
born at Dobir, in Eisenburg, Hungary, on No- 
vember 23, 1843. After receiving some prelim- 
inary musical instruction as a chorister in the 
Imperial Chapel, Vienna, he entered the Univer- 
sity of Vienna as a law student, at the same 
time studying composition under Sechter. Sub- 
sequently he became leader of the Vienna Choral 
Society, and was appointed assistant conductor 
at the opera house. In 1876 he became conduct- 
or at the Stadt Theatre in Leipzig. Here he 
attracted widespread attention through his bril- 
liant conducting of the rehearsals of Wagner’s 
“Ring” cycle of music dramas. He conducted 
at the Hamburg Opera House from 1879 to 1888. 
In the latter year he was appointed conductor 
at the Imperial Opera House in Berlin. His 
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merous choral and orchestral pieces. 


SUDAN. The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan extends 
from Egypt southwards to Uganda and the 
Congo Free State, a distance of about 1,200 
miles, and from the Red Sea to Wadai, in the 
French Congo. Area, about 950,000 square miles; 
a Se about 2,000,000, including over 3,100 

uropeans, and 10,000 Abyssinians, Egyptians, 
and East Indians. Khartoum, the capital, has 
14,823 inhabitants (including suburbs, 75,504) ; 
Omdurman, 41,592. There is now a continuous 
line of cultivation on both slopes of the Blue 
Nile from Khartoum for a distance of several 
hundred miles, up to where the dense forests 
commence. The villages are numerous and pros- 
perous looking. But the Blue Nile is not navi- 
gable for half the year, and a railway to Khar- 
toum is needed to open a market for the agri- 
cultural -produce of the region. The country 
between the Blue and White Nile has a rich 
soil, which would yield large wheat crops with 
artificial irrigation, but it is in an unhealthy 
condition. The total area under cultivation 
in 1907 was 1,423,971 acres, an increase of 415,- 
329 acres over 1906. The Sudan Irrigation 
Service, in addition to its work on the various 
Oped ag for increasing the water supply of 

gypt, is planning the canalization of the Ge- 
zira, which will bring under cultivation large 
tracts of fertile soil, Durra, millet, sesame, pulse, 
wheat, and cotton are cultivated. The cotton 
production in 1906 amounted to 9,669,881 
pounds. A cotton ginning plant has been erect- 
ed at Zaidab, in the province of Berber. Vast 
forests, rich in fibres and tanning material, ex- 
tend along the rivers. The province of Kordo- 
fan contains the finest forests; Bahr el 
Ghazal, the best rubber forests. The principal 
item of export in 1907 was gum, amounting to 
20,393,620 pounds. The export of ivory in 
1906 was 52,741 kilos, valued at nearly $170,- 
000. With the exception of certain small dis- 
tricts, the government exercises an ivory mon- 
opoly. 

The total imports and exports in 1907 
were valued at £1,214,859 and £357,729 respec- 
tively. Besides the military railway along the 
Nile to Khartoum, 1,047 miles long, there are 
the Nile-Red Sea railway, 311 miles long, run- 
ning from Port Sudan and Suakim, on the Red 
Sea, to the mouth of the Atbara, about 20 
miles south of Berber, and the Karima-Abu 
Hamed line, 138 miles long, which taps the 
Dongola province, joining the military railway 
at Abu Hamed. The Nile-Red Sea line has 
given rise to the new city of Port Sudan, which 
has displaced the old port of Suakim, 30 miles 
to the south, as the main Red Sea outlet of 
Sudan traffic. Port Sudan has substantial pub- 
lic buildings, a hospital, schoolhouse, public 
park, etc. Its streets are lighted by electricity, 
which also propels its street cars. Trains are 
running regularly to Khartoum. Over the Blue 
Nile a steel bridge 1,700 feet long is now being 
thrown for a railway from Khartoum almost 
to the Abyssinian border. The principal cities 
are in telegraphic communication with each oth- 
er and with Cairo. 

The administration is by a governor-general, 
who exercises supreme power, civil and mili- 
tary, and is appointed by the Khedive with the 
governor-general was Lieut.-Gen. Sir Reginald 
consent of the British government. In 1908 the 
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Wingate, Sirdar of the Egyptian army. The 
country is divided into 13 provinces, each un- 
der a governor who is a British officer in the 
Egyptian army. The province of Kordofan was 
to be divided into two provinces at the begin- 
ning of 1908. Darfur is under the rule of a 
native Sultan. The civil and criminal codes 
are based on those of India. A judicial com- 
missioner sits at Khartoum, to whom an appeal 
lies from the provincial tribunals. The revenue 
and expenditure for 1908 were estimated at 
£E1,000,201 and £E1,379,964 (1£E=—$4.943). 
The regular annual deficit is covered by Egypt. 

Tribes in South Kordofan having shown hos- 
tility to the government and refused to pay trib- 
ute, a small British force was sent against them 
in the autumn. The British stormed a hill and 
captured some of their chiefs, suffering slight 
loss themselves, but killing some sixty of the 
natives. 

SUEZ CANAL. An artificial waterway con- 
necting the Mediterranean and Red Seas, 87 
miles in length. In 1907 it was passed by 
4,267 vessels, of 14,728,434 net tons, against 
3,975 vessels, of 13,445,504 net tons, in 1906. 
British ships numbered 2,651, of 9,495,868 net 
tons, or 64.5 per cent of the total tonnage, 
against 61.7 per cent in 1906. German ships 
numbered 580, of 2,253,651 tons, a gain of 98,- 
099 tons over 1906. French ships numbered 
239, of 806,786 tons, a loss of 49,525 tons from 
1906. The tonnage of other nations in 1907 
was: Netherlands, 632,089; Austria-Hungary, 
439,997; Japan, 259,059, a gain of 111,780 over 
1906; Russia, 239,350; Italy, 202,112; Denmark, 
105,130; etc. The United States was represent- 
ed by 9 vessels of 13,537 tons, against 22 ves- 
sels of 67,876 tons in 1906. The number of 
passengers was 243,580, of whom 84,033 were 
military (40,777 British, 18,680 Turkish, 16,688 
French, and 5,593 German). 
1907 were £4,640,000, against £4,273,000 in 1906. 


SUGAR. Mainly on account of prolonged 
dry weather during the summer of 1908 in 
nearly all sections of the sugar beet growing 
region of the United States, the yield of beets 
and the production of sugar fell below the fig- 
ures given in early estimates. According to 
an estimate published in the American Sugar 
Industry and Beet Sugar Gazette, 3,658,621 
short tons of beets were worked by the beet 
sugar factories during the campaign of 1908-09 
as compared with 3,767,871 short tons the pre- 
vious year, while the production of beet sugar 
for the two seasons was given as 421,244 and 
463,628 short tons respectively. The Secretary 
of Agriculture, however, in his report issued 
Dec. 14, 1908, placed 1908 at the top in the 
production of sugar beets for sugar and in 
the value of the crop to the farmer. He stated 
that while the figures were not much above 
those for 1906 and 1907 the tonnage of beets 
for 1908 was higher by 44.7 per cent. and the 
value, $21,500,000, by 43.7 per cent., than the 
corresponding average figures for the preceding 
five years. The beet sugar production from this 
crop was estimated at about 500,000 short tons, 
worth at the factory, with the pulp, about $45,- 
000,000 or more than in any preceding year. As 
compared with a full crop, the Department of 
Agriculture rates the crop of 1908 at 87.7 per 
cent., that of 1907 at 89.5 per cent., and that of 
1906 at 93.8 per cent. During the campaign of 
1908 63 out of 68 factories were in operation 
and one factory, located at Corcoran, Cal., was 
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built during this year. Absolute figures on 
beet sugar production are not available at the 
end of the calendar year, because the factories 
had not all finished their runs. 

The report mentioned above placed the plan- 
tation value of sugar cane, molasses, and sirup 
in the United States for 1908 at about $34,- 
000,000, a value exceeded only in 1904 and great- 
er vy 9.7 per cent. than the average value for 
the preceding five years. The production of 
raw sugar from cane in 1908 was commercially 
estimated at 407,000 short tons. The total 
value of the sugar beet and the sugar cane to 
the grower was placed at $56,000,000. The com- 
bined production of beet and cane sugar is 
estimated at about 900,000 short tons, and the 
factory value of the two kinds of su was 
supposed to be $75,000,000, holding the record 
place. The grand total value for the year of 
all sugar products and sugar factory by-prod- 
ucts, based mostly on commercial estimates, is 
given at $94,000,000. Statements prepared by 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor show that the sugar con- 
sumption in the United States for 1907 amount- 
ed to 7,089,667,975 pounds, or 82 3-5 pounds for 
every man, woman, and child in the country. At 
an average retail price of 54% cents a pound this 
means an expenditure of 372 million dollars, 
or more than one million dollars per day for 
sugar. The statement further showed that 21.3 
per cent. of the sugar consumed in 1907 was of 
home production, 17.7 per cent. from our island 
possessions, and 61 per cent. was imported from 
foreign countries. Of 4,366,700,000 pounds re- 
ceived from foreign countries, 3,236,500,000 
pounds came from Cuba. The world’s sugar 
production for 1907 was 32,179,700,000 pounds. 
According to Willett and Gray the’ consump- 
tion of refined sugar in the United States in 
1908 was 3,022,153 tons, of which the American 
Sugar Refining Company manufactured 1,364,- 
286 tons, or 45.14 per cert., as against 1,147,712 
tons, or 37.98 per cent, manufactured by the 
independent refiners. The average percentage 
of sugar extracted from beets during the period 
1904-8 was 13.74 per cent. for Austria, 11.86 
per cent. for France, and 13.39 per cent. for 
Germany. Claus Spreckels, the well-known sugar 
manufacturer, died at San Francisco Dec. 26, 
1908. 

SUMATRA. an island of the Malay Archi- 
pelago, forming a part of the Dutch East Indies 
(q. v.). Area, 184,768 square miles. Population 
in 1905, 4,029,505. There are large deposits 
of coal and tin. The petroleum production has 
become important, the greater part of the output 
from the Dutch East Indies coming from Su- 
matra. The output of coal in 1907 was 288,969 
pounds. In 1908 the sale of Sumatra tobacco 
at Amsterdam and Rotterdam was 252,665 bales, 
at an average price of 36% cents per half kilo 
(1.1 pound). The 1908 crop of Sumatra to- 
bacco was estimated at 274,764 bales. The 
“culture system,” under which the natives had 
to render forced labor on government coffee 
plantations, prevailed in the West Coast prov- 
ince until March 1, 1908. The production of 
coffee on government account in 1907 was 2,- 
439,004 pounds, and on private account, 13,- 
710,432 pounds, against 2,598,008 and 11,142,072 
respectively in 1906. Under the “culture sys- 
tem” the natives paid no taxes to the govern- 
ment, but were compelled to render labor on 
government coffee plantations, and to sell to 
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the government the coffee which they cultivated 
on their own account at the low price of 15 
florins ($6.03) per picul of 136 pounds. This 
system has been abolished since March 1, 1908. 
The natives of the West Coast province are 
left free to cultivate and sell coffee on their 
own account, the government levying instead an 
income tax of 2 per cent. In order, however, 
to prevent traders from combining to force 
down the price of coffee, the government will 
continue to buy at a special price coffee from 
the natives whenever they choose to sell to it. 
Sumatra is one of the outposts of the Dutch 
East Indies, and is partly governed directly by 
residents, partly by assistant-residents, control- 
lers, etc., the whole island being under a gov- 
ernor, who is subordinate to the governor-gen- 
eral of the Dutch East Indies. For its various 
administrative divisions see DutcH East IN- 
DIES. 


SUN. See ASTRONOMY. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, American. A 
religious organization, founded as the Phila- 
delphia Sunday Adult School Union in 1817, 
and as the American Sunday School Union in 
1824. Its object is to establish Sunday schools 
in the United States wherever needed and to 
provide them with suitable literature. During 
the 84 years of its existence, the union has 
organized 117,558 Sunday schools, having 642,- 
641 teachers and 4,648,954 pupils. In the first 
eight years of the new century, 1901-1908, 77,- 
732 conversions were reported in the Sun- 
day schools of the union; 856 churches of dif- 
ferent denominations followed from these; 169,- 
724 copies of the Scriptures were provided, 
chiefly for the destitute; and an average of 
265 missiongries were employed each year. The 
union has missionaries in every State in the 
Union. It is supported entirely by voluntary 
contributions. The headquarters are at 1816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. The union lost 
its president, Morris K. Jesup, by death dur- 
ing the vear. The secretary of missions is 
J. M. Andrews. 


SUN SPOTS. See ASTRONOMY. 
SURINAM. See DutcH GUIANA, 
SVEN HEDIN. See EXPLoRaTION. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. An institution 
of higher learning at Swarthmore, Pa., found- 
ed in 1869. In the autumn of 1908 the at- 
tendance was 307. In 1908 a new library 
building and a new engineering shop building 
was opened for the use of students. The found- 
ation was laid for a new section of Wharton 
Hall, a young men’s dormitory. A contract has 
been made for the largest telescope and one 
of the best astronomical equipments on the At- 
lantic Coast. The present endowment of the 
college is about $1,000,000, and the faculty num- 
bers 36. The president is Joseph Swain. 


SWAZILAND. A British protectorate in 
South Africa, formerly attached to the Trans- 
vaal, since 1906 under the immediate jurisdic- 
tion of the High Commissioner for South Af- 
rica. Area, 6,536 square miles; population 
(1907), 90,890. In 1904 there were 890 whites. 
Most of the monopolistic concessions granted by 
the native chiefs have been expropriated. The 
native chiefs retain jurisdiction in civil dis- 
putes between natives, with an appeal to mag- 
istrates’ courts. Alluvial tin is mined. The 
natives cultivate maize, millet, ground-nuts, 
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beans, sweet potatoes, etc., for their own needs. 
Attempts are being made to introduce cotton 
culture. The protectorate is included in the 
South African Customs Union (see BrITISH 
SoutH AFRICA). The resident commissioner in 
1908 was R. T. Coryndon. 


SWEDEN. A kingdom of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. Area, 172,876 square miles. Pop- 
ulation in 1900, 5,136,441; estimated Dec. 31, 
1907, 5,377,713, of whom 1,306,469 were in the 
cities. In 1906 there were 32,444 marriages, 
136,722 births (exclusive of still-births), and 
76,372 deaths, giving an excess of births over 
deaths of 60,350. The rate per 1,000 of popula- 
tion was: Marriages, 6.1; births, 25.7; deaths, 
14.4; natural increase, 11.3. In 1906 the num- 
ber of immigrants was 9,581, and of emigrants 
24,704; in 1907 the emigration was 22,893. The 
population of the principal cities at the end 
of 1907 was as follows: Stockholm, the cap- 
ital, 337,460; Gdteborg, 160,523; Malmi, 79.- 
817; Norrképing, 45,203; Hialsingborg, 32,238; 
Giifle, 31,367; Orebro, 28,078; Eskilstuna, 27,- 
444; Karlskrona, 26,293; Upsala, 24,635; Jin- 
képing, 24,174. 

FORESTRY AND AGRICULTURE. The _ yearly 
gross capacity of the forest production is esti- 
mated at 34,530,000 cubic metres. But not all 
of this can be made useful, and it is supposed 
that over 5,000,000 cubic metres rot away in 
the forests, whereby the effective production is 
reduced to 29,336,000 cubic metres yearly. Ac- 
cording to investigations about the uses of raw 
materials, there is consumed very near 31,000,- 
000 cubic metres annuglly, partly within the 
country and partly for export. Thus the an- 
nual consumption exceeds the effective produc- 
tion by over 1,600,000 cubic metres, a deficit 
that might be more than avoided, if the large 
quantities that rot away in the forests could be 
utilized. The larger forest owners generally take 
good care of their properties by employing per- 
sons specially educated in forestry, while the 
contrary in most instances is the case with the 
smaller forest owners; for this reason it is pro- 
posed that through the laws there should be 
taken measures for the preservation of the for- 
ests, and that the government should buy forest 
grounds to a larger extent than heretofore. Over 
one-half the value of the exports consists of 
forest products—wrought and unwrought tim- 
ber, pulp, and paper. The number of farms in 
1905 was 352,897, of which 88,827 were of two 
hectares (1 hectare=2.47 acres) and under; 
223,186 contained 2 to 20 hectares; 33,552 were 
of 20 to 100 hectares; and 3,257 contained over 
100 hectares. The wheat crop in 1907 was 5,- 
953,000 bushels; rye, 21,570,000; barley, 13,550,- 
000; oats, 67,741,000; maslin (mixed bariey and 
oats), 12,770,000; potatoes, 52,270,000. The 
production of sugar beets in 1907-8 was 756,000 
metric tons; in 1908-9, 920,000. At the end 
of 1905 there were in Sweden 554,999 horses, 2,- 
549,928 cattle, 1,074,386 sheep, and 829,888 pigs. 

MINING AND METALS. In 1906 there were 
31,876 persons engaged in mining. The ore pro- 
duction of 1906 was, in tons: Iron, 596,400; 
silver and silver lead, 1,938; copper, 19,655; 
zinc, 52,552; manganese, 2,680; sulphur pyrites, 
21,827. The coal raised in 1906 was 296,980 


tons. The production of pig iron in 1907 was 
603,400 tons, against 596,400 in 1906. Other 
metals produced in 1906 were: Gold, 20.32 


kilos; silver, 938 kilos; lead, 753 tons; copper, 
1,209 tons; zinc, 175 tons; steel, 391,352 tons. 
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MANUFACTURES. The most important manu- 
facturing industries are the sawing and planing 
mills, of which there were 1,281 in 1905, em- 
ploying 38,568 workers and turning out a prod- 
uct valued at 135,570,000 crowns (1 crown= 
26.8 cents); iron and steel mills, with 20,700 
workers and 63,032,000 crowns’ worth of prod- 
uct; machinery works, with 23,316 workers and 
65,711,000 crowns’ worth of product. Other im- 
portant industries are: Furniture, wood-pulp, 
.paper, sugar, and cotton and wool spinning and 
weaving. The margarine production now ex- 
ceeds the home consumption; the exports were 
1,400,000 pounds in 1906, and 2,500,000 pounds 
in 1907. The beet sugar production was 111,- 
000 tons in 1907-8, and 133,900 tons in 1908-9. 
The sugar manufacturers of southern Sweden 
formed in 1907 a company, or trust, capitalized 
at $36,100,000, the actual value of the factories 
being estimated at $16,000,000. There was also 
organized in 1907 the Association of Swedish 
Distillers, representing 10,038,000 gallons of 
the total yearly production of 10,566,000 gal- 
lons of whiskey. The trust formed in 1906 by 
18 match-manufacturing companies for the sale 
of matches has been quite successful, and has 
overcome the Japanese match competition in 
India. In 1908 it was negotiating for a com- 
bination with a Japanese company, in order to 
obtain a supply of matchwood, which is growing 
scarce in Sweden and Russia. During the year 
ending Aug. 31, 1908, the cotton spinning es- 
tablishments employed 390,000 spindles, over 
228,000 running short time, and the total con- 
sumption of cotton was 88,857 bales (77,368 
American and 11,224 East Indian). The cel- 
lulose production of 1908 was estimated at 
450,000 tons sulphite and 108,000 sulphate, 
against 383,000 and 78,000 tons, respectively, in 
1907. The annual value of the manufacture 
of machines and implements for dairy work is 
about $3,000,000, seven-eighths being for export. 
The largest establishment devoted to this in- 
dustry in Stockholm employs over 1,200 skilled 
workmen. The annual export of scientific in- 
struments of precision is valued at over $800,- 
000. 

COMMERCE AND CoMMUNICATIONS. In 1906 
the imports and exports amounted to 644,228,- 


000 and 504,285,000 crowns (1 crown= 
26.8 cents) respectively, against 582,084,000 
and 450,212,000 crowns in 1905. The prin- 
cipal imports in 1906 were, in crowns: 
Coal, 55,483,000; cereals, 42,538,000;  cof- 
fee, 29,157,000; machinery, 27,067,000; iron 


manufactures, 23,811,000; hides and skins, 22,- 
666,000; cotton, 19,891,000; wool, 17,915,000; 
copper, 17,078,000; fish, 16,399,000; petroleum, 
16,354,000; oil cakes, 16,221,000. The principal 
exports in 1906 were: Timber, 169,447,000; iron, 
80.383,000; wood-pulp, 45,206,000; butter, 31,- 
912,000; paper, 27,235,000; machinery, 20,563,- 
000; iron manufactures, 19,546,000; furniture, 
ete., 11,795,000; matches, 10,017,000. The trade 
with the principal countries of origin and des- 
tination in 1906 was as follows, in crowns: 


From and to | Imports | Exports 
NOFWERY: §s6 65 esau eles eeeens 25, 124,000 35,401,000 
Russia and Finland........ 32, 782,000 17,806,000 
Denmark ...... ccc cece ees 42,368,000 55,042,000 
Germany .....cccsscsecsecs 234 ,021.000 96,597,000 
Netherlands ......cceeeees 15,129,000 26,328,000 
Belmium.  26cs.sseesuseevess 10,277,000 13,706,000 
Great Britain.............. 160,723,000 170,960,000 
FYANCG: 6o5k oe ciwe kee eeeee es] a 20,429,000 37,050,000 
United States.............. 60,009,000 11,658,000 
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On Jan. 1, 1907, the merchant marine consist- 
ed of 1,090 steamers, of 488,362 tons. and 1.- 
852 sailing vessels, of 253,999 tons. The length 
of railway at the end of 1907 was 8,218 miles, 
of which the State owned 2,693 miles; of State 
telegraph lines in 1906, 6,043 miles; and of 
railway telegraph lines, 5,115 miles. 

Finance. The budget for 1909 balanced at 
216,932,000 crowns. The principal estimates of 
revenue were: Customs, 58,000,000; post office, 
21,000,000; telegraphs, 11,500,000; railways 
(net), 9,500,000; forests, 8,500,000; income tax, 
26,000; excise, 44,900,000. The principal esti- 
mates of expenditure were: Army, 58,325,500; 
navy, 25,964,900; post office, 19,520,000; tele- 
graphs, 11,115,740; worship and education, 24,- 
722,100; reserve for workers’ invalid and acci- 
dent insurance, 1,900,000. The public debt stood 
on Jan. 1, 1908, at 464,359,844 crowns, con- 
tracted almost exclusively for railway construc- 
tion. 

ArMy. The army is a modified militia, re- 
sembling that of the Netherlands. Military 
service, under the new regime inaugurated in 
1907, is partly by voluntary enlistment and 
partly by conscription. The voluntarily enlist- 
ed men form a strong nucleus or skeleton army 
which is filled up by conscriptions, to which all 
citizens between 21 and 42 years of age are 
liable, with the usual exceptions. Service is 
for 8 years in the first ban, 4 in the second, 
and 8 in the third, or Landstorm. The initial 
training periods are 150 days for dismounted 
and 281 days for mounted troops; dismounted 
men are subsequently called up 3 times for 
30 days each time, in the remaining 7 years of 
active service, and mounted men twice, for 42 
days each time. There are 28 regiments of in- 
fantry; 10 of cavalry; 6 of field, and 1 of 
garrison artillery; 12 howitzer, 7 heavy and 3 
horse artillery batteries; 4 battalions of engi- 
neers and auxiliary troops. The field army has 
a strength of 100,000 combatants, and the 
reserve troops of the second line have an equal 
strength. The e strength is about 62,000, 
and the nominal war strength is about 350,000 
of all grades. 

Navy. At the beginning of 1908 the effective 
navy consisted of 18 armored coast defense 
vessels, aggregating 50,300 tons; i armored 
cruiser, 4,060 tons; 7 armored gunboats, 3,220 
tons; 4 gunboats, 1,816 tons; 8 destroyers, 5,360 
tons; 27 torpedo boats, 1,930 tons; total, 65 
ships, of 66,686 tons, besides 1 submarine. Dur- 
ing 1907 there was an increase of 14,406 tons. 
The crews numbered 4,682 officers and men. 

GOVERNMENT. King Gustaf V., born June 16, 
1858, succeeded on the death of his father, Oscar 
II., Dec. 8, 1907. The cabinet at the end of 
1908 was as follows: Minister of State, Solo 
mon Arvid Achates Lindman; foreign affairs, 
Eric Birger Trolle; justice, Gustaf Albert Pe- 
tersson; agriculture, Alfred Petersson; church 
and education, Ake Hugo Hammerskjild; 4- 
nance, Carl Johan Gustaf Swartz; interior, 
Count H. E. G. Hamilton; marine, Capt. Count 
Carl August Ehrenswiird; war, Maj.-Gen. 0. B. 
Malm; counsellors of State (without portfolio), 
C. F. W. Hedestierna and G. W. A. Boos. 

History. On Jan. 1, 1908, King Gustavus V. 
opened the Riksdag. The speech from the throne 
laid special stress on proposed legislation for 
the reorganization of the army and navy with 
a view to increasing the defensive power of the 
nation, the adjustment of taxation, and the 
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working out of schemes for workers’ insurance 
and old age pensions. No legislation, it was 
stated, would be proposed on the subject of fe- 
male suffrage until the electoral reform re- 
ceived the confirmation of a new legislature af- 
ter a general election. 

In March an agreement was made with Ger- 
many for the establishment of direct railway 
transport between the two countries by a serv- 
ice of powerful ferries between Trelleborg, in 
Sweden, and Sassnitz, in Pomerania. On April 
23 two important international agreements 
were signed with Sweden’s participation. In 
St. Petersburg representatives of Russia, Ger- 
many, Denmark, and Sweden signed a convention 
guaranteeing the maintenance of the territorial 
status quo in the Baltic. A parallel agreement 
regarding the North Sea was signed at Berlin 
by the representatives of Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, France, the Netherlands, Denmark, and 
Sweden. In each convention the signatory pow- 
ers agreed that, in the event of the territorial 
status quo being threatened, they would com- 
municate with a view to joint action for its 
maintenance. A memorandum was attached to 
each convention to the effect that the agree- 
ment cannot be appealed to when the free exer- 
cise of sovereign rights in their possessions by 
the signatory powers is concerned. During the 
same week Great Britain, France, and Sweden 
agreed to the annulling of the prohibition to 
fortify the Aland Islands, in the Gulf of Fin- 
land, laid upon Russia by the Treaty of Paris 
of 1856. The conclusion of the Baltic Sea con- 
vention removed all causes of tension between 
Russia and Sweden, and in May, Prince Wil- 
liam, second son of King Gustavus, married the 
Russian Grand Duchess Marie. Foreshadowing 
these conventions, the Swedish foreign min- 
ister declared in the second chamber of the 
Riksdag in February that Sweden did not desire 
@ guaranteed neutrality, but would defend her 
independence in case of war. The government 
had not asked for a guaranty, but did not wish 
to reject projects that had been brought forward 
for the maintenance of the status quo in the 
Baltic. 

On April 26 the English king and queen vis- 
ited King Gustavus in Stockholm. Later in 
the year the visit was returned by the Swedish 
king and queen, who arrived at Windsor on 
Nov. 18. Early in June both chambers of the 
Riksdag adopted a proposal, submitting to ar- 
bitration the delimitation of the sea boundary 
between Norway and Sweden. Other important 
measures passed by the Riksdag, which closed 
early in June, were for the increase of the 
sugar tax, the purchase of the Svapavara mines 
by the State, the electrification of the State rail- 
ways, and the establishment of a special ad- 
ministration for the waterfalls. 

At the end of June there was a dock la- 
borers’ strike at Gothenburg, Malmi, and other 
towns. The arrival of British strike breakers 
led to conflicts between the mob and the police. 


SWIMMING. The Olympic games brought 
into competition several of the best swimmers 
in the world. England scored the largest num- 
ber of points in the swimming events, being 
especially strong in the distances. The United 
States, with C. M. Daniels, of the New York 
A. C., competing, excelled in the sprints. The 
principal contests were: 100 metres, won by C. 
M. Daniels in I m. 53-5s.; 200 metres (breast 
stroke), won by Holman, England, in 3m. 9 1-5s.; 
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400 metres, won by Taylor, England, in 5m. 
36 1-5s.; 1,500 metres, won by Taylor, England, 
in 22m. 8 2-5s.; 100 meters (back stroke), won 
by Bieberstein, Germany, in Im. 24 3-5s.; 200 
metres (team competition), won by England in 
2m. 55 1-5s.; high diving, won by Johansson, 
Sweden; fancy diving, won by Zurner, Germany. 

In the United States, the national champion- 
ships, conducted by the Amateur Athletic 
Union, were held at Chicago, Pittsburg, and 
New York during March. Some of the more 
important senior events, winners and time, were: 
50 yards, M. Schwartz, Missouri A. C., 27 2-5s.; 
150 yards (back stroke), A. M. Goessling, Mis- 
souri A. C., 2m. 1-5s.; 200 yards (breast 
stroke), A. M. Goessling, 2m. 46 2-5s.; 220 
yards, C. M. Daniels, New York A. C., 2m. 
36 4-5s.; 500 yards, L. B. Goodwin, New York 
A. C., 7m. 25s.; 1,000 yards, L. B. Goodwin, 
14m. 13 3-5s.; 440 yard relay, New York A. 
C., 4m. 13 3-5s. (record time); plunge, C. L. 
Brown, Illinois A. C., 74 feet; fancy diving, G. 
Gaedzik, Chicago A. A. The open water cham- 
pionships were held at Travers Island in Sep- 
tember. C. M. Daniels won the 440 yards in 
5m. 54s. Other events were: 880 yards, L. 
B. Goodwin, 13m. 23s.; one mile (Sheepshead 
Bay), C. M. Daniels, 27m. 20 3-5s.; five miles 
(Now Rochelle), L. B. Goodwin, 2h. 10m. 25s. 
In water polo the New York A. C. team de- 
feated the Bath Beach S. C. 12-0 and tied the 
Chicago A. A. 1-1. Upon the refusal of the 
Chicago team to play an extra period, the tie 
game was awarded to the New York A. C. 

The Intercollegiate Swimming e Cham- 
pionship was won by Pennsylvania, with 5 vic- 
tories and 1] defeat. Princeton was second, with 
4 games won and 2 lost. The standing of the 
other teams was: Harvard, won 3 and lost 2; 
Yale, won 3 and lost 2; Columbia, won 1 and 
lost 4; C. C. N. Y., won 0 and lost 5. Yale 
won the water polo championship, winning 5 
games and losing 1. Pennsylvania won 4 and 
lost 2; Columbia won 3 and lost 2; Princeton 
won 2 and lost 3; C. C. N. Y. and Harvard 
each won 1 and lost 4. An extra meet was 
made necessary because of the tie of Pennsyl- 
vania and Princeton in the swimming matches 
and of Yale and Pennsylvania in water polo. 
New college records made in 1908 were: 50 
yards, Dennison, of Princeton, 26 2-58.; 100 
yards, P. Withington, of Harvard, 1m. 2 2-5s.; 
800 feet relay, Pennsylvania, 2m. 40 4-5s.; 
plunge for distance, Beatty, of Yale, 72 feet. 

SWINE. See Stock Ralstnoa. 

SWITZERLAND. A republic of Central 
Europe. Area, 15,975 square miles. Popula- 
tion in 1900, 3,325,023; estimated in 1907, 3,- 
525,256. In 1907 there were 27,660 marriages, 
97,692 births (exclusive of 3,185 still-births), 
62,445 deaths, and 5,710 emigrants. The pop- 
ulation of the principal cities in 1908 was: 
Bern, the capital of the Confederation, 74,651; 
Ziirich, 186,999; Basel, 129,470; Geneva, 118.- 
256; Lausanne, 55.741; St. Gallen, 54,127; 
Chaux-de-Fonds, 42,188; Lucerne, 35,433; Bi- 
enne, 27,881; Winterthur, 27,031; Neuch&tel, 23,- 
395; Fribourg, 19,844. 

PropucTIon. In 1905 there were 564,022 en- 
terprises, of which 250,066 were in agricul- 
ture, 242,543 in arts, industries, and commerce, 
and 71,413 in domestic industries. In 1907 the 
wheat production was about 4,000,000 bushels— 
the average for several years past. Switzerland 
depends upon foreign imports of cereals. The 
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importation of wheat in 1907 was 468,405 met- 
ric tons, of which 233,577 was from Russia, 
125,671 from Rumania, 44,475 from Argentina, 
15,895 from Austria-Hungary, 14,084 from the 
United States, and 13,359 from Canada. The 
importation of wheat flour was 38,855 metric 
tons—mainly from Germany and France. The 
wine production in 1907 was 23,760,000 gallons. 
The old vineyards have been attacked by phy!- 
loxera, in fighting which the Federal government 
has already spent some 2,500,000 francs. It 
has now been decided to replace the old vines 
with the more robust American vines. To aid 
the planters in reconstituting their vineyards, 
the government has voted an annual appropria- 
tion of 500,000 francs, to extend over a period 
of 60 years. The production of sugar beets 
in 1907-8 was 27,230 metric tons; for 1908-9 
it was estimated at 30,000 tons. The produc- 
tion of beet sugar in 1907-8 was 3,568 tons; for 
1908-9 it was estimated at 3,500 tons. The Fed- 
eral government exercises control and a virtual 
monopoly over the manufacture and sale of spir- 
ituous liquors. The consumption of alcoholic 
liquors and denatured alcohol in 1907 was 4,- 
224,428 gallons, of which 1,735,081 gallons was 
for drinking, and 2,489,347 gallons for technical 
and household purposes. Of the total consump- 
tion, only 956,458 gallons were of home produc- 
tion. The manufacture, importation, and sale 
of absinthe was peed ie on July 5, 1908, by 
a popular vote of 236,582 against 135,888. The 
French cantons, where absinthe is consumed, 
rejected the proposal by a small majority, but 
the vote in the German cantons, where absinthe 
is but little used, turned the tide in its favor. 
See History. 

Another constitutional amendment adopted on 
July 5, 1908, empowers the Federal government 
to enact regulations concerning trades and han- 
dicrafts. This will lead to a unification of the 
laws affecting the relations of capital and la- 
bor, the settlement of trade disputes, the ordi- 
nances regarding apprenticeship, factory regu- 
lations, ete. In 1907 there were in Switzerland 
—exclusive of the domestic industries—7,278 
manufacturing establishments, employing 307,- 
128 workers, against 6,080 factories and 242,534 
workers in 1901. There was thus an increase 
of 19 per cent. in the number of manufacturing 
establishments and 26.6 per cent. in the number 
of workers. The cotton industry employed dur- 
ing the year ending Aug. 31, 1908, 1,493,012 
spinning spindles, and consumed 343,045 bales 
of cotton (245,976 American, 50,838 East In- 
dian, and 19,665 Egyptian). The number of 
twister spindles was 57,296 on Jan. 1, 1907; of 
looms, 18,842. During 1907 there was a large 
increase in looms, and the estimate in 1908 was 
near 25,000. Most of the mills are small, the 
average number of spinning spindles in a mill 
being 22,000. There are four yarn mills con- 
taining 50,000 spindles each, the largest 
one being at Zitirich, with 180,000 spindles. 
The watch-making industry employed, in 1907, 
115,617 persons (55,988 male and 59,629 fe- 
male), of whom 52,752 were watchmakers (33,- 
378 men and 17,734 women). Of the total 
number employed in the watchmaking industry, 
42.4 per cent. were in the canton of Bern, 34.2 
per cent. in Neuch&tel, 7.5 per cent. in Solothurn, 
6 per cent. in Vaud, and 4.2 per cent. in Ge- 
neva. In recent years the productive capacity of 
the watchmaking establishments was increased 
by a third. The number of watch cases stamped 
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in 1907 was 3,795,629 (657,502 gold and 3,i28,- 
127 silver cases), against 4,226,696 in 1906 
(818,565 gold and 3,408,131 silver). The de 
pression in the trade was even more marked in 
the first four months of 1908, when the num- 
ber of cases was 897,923, against 1,337,826 dur- 
ing the first four months of 1907. In some 
cases the cantonal government lent assistance 
to the local industries, in order to give em- 
ployment to the people in the factories. 

The lack of coal deposits in the country is 
largely compensated for by the abundance of 
water-power, of which 750,000 horsepower is 
capable of utilization, and about 250,000 is ac- 
tually utilized. In 1901 water-power was used 
by 2,058 factories, with 185,486 h.p., against 
1,471 factories using steam-power, with 84,030 
h.p., and 1,213 factories using electricity, with 
37,413 h.p. Water-power is largely used by 
electrical works. In 1906 a resolution by the 
National Council was adopted, providing that 
for the next three years the transmission into 
foreign countries of electric energy generated by 
domestic water-power must be dependent upon 
a permit granted by the Federal Council. In 
the meantime the agitation in favor of a con- 
stitutional amendment, granting to the Federal 
government complete control over the water- 
power of the country, was continued. This amend- 
ment was submitted to the people on Oct. 25, 1908. 

COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. The special 
imports and exports in 1907 amounted to 1,- 
736,172,491 and 1,188,980,117 francs respective- 
ly, against 1,554,194,432 and  1,103.359.461 
francs in 1906. Included in the totals for 1907 


were 48,745,803 and 36,041,858 francs, respec- 


tively, of coin and precious metals. The prin- 
cipal imports for domestic consumption in 1907 
were: Animals, 55,613,000 francs; coal, coke, 
and briquettes, 93,074,000; raw cotton, 50518,- 
000; cotton yarn, 20,322,000; cotton fabrics, 
61,816,000; manufactures of flax, hemp, jute, 
etc., 21,206,000; cereals and flour, 175,100,000; 
wrought iron and steel and their manufactures, 
93,661,000; pig iron, 12,075,000; leather and its 
manufactures, 35,066,000; machinery and _loco- 
motives, 42,202,000; thrown and spun silk, 200,- 
684,000; chemicals, 33,564,000; sugar, raw and 
refined, 30,283,000; wearing apparel, 49,668,000; 
raw wool, 21,832,000; wool yarn, 10,045,000; 
woolen manufactures, 42,176,000. The principal 
exports of domestic produce and manufacture 
in 1907 were: Cheese, 54,183,000 francs; con- 
densed milk, 31,445,000; chocolate, 31,278.000; 
cotton piece goods, 39,230.000; cotton ribbons, 
embroidery, and lace, 184,754,000; cotton yam, 
16,804,000; machinery and locomotives, 73,582,- 
000; thrown and spun silk, 121,470,000; silk 
manufactures, 170,573,000; watches and clocks. 
and parts of, 149,268,000. The special trade 
with the leading countries of origin and des- 
tination in 1907 was as follows, in francs: 


From and to | Imports Exports 
GOrTMaAnyY sic vvccccies ve veess 551,326,000 281, 868,000 
PYANC® asses ive isbdcaseew ss 297, 768,000 121,278,000 
TtBlY -2.gs bec Ses sue eacacees 230, 288,000 83,152.00) 
Austria-Hungary ......... 102,995,000 65, 826,000 
Great Britain.............. 117,920,000 188,524,000 
Bel@ium -. vissuieies ee aines 83,941.000 20, 342.000 
Roumania  ....cccsscasceens 36,347,000 6.516.000 
PRUSSIA: oo ice iid wes ewe ks 70,674,000 33,404,000 
United States.............- 70,144,000 159,561,000 
All other America......... 54,374,000 67,166,000 
ASIA. «cA ciw ed eek slee eae eek ae 46,210,000 48. 279,000 
ATTICA. becca ka senwes setae es 81,075,000 13,668,000 
Australia and Polynesia... 10,849,000 6,167,000 
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On Jan. 1, 1907, the length of railways was 
2,915 miles, over one-half being owned by the 
Federal government; of State telegraph lines, 
3,604 miles. 

BaNKinG. In 1906 there were 36 banks of 
issue. On June 20, 1907, the National Bank, 
with headquarters in Bern and Ziirich, com- 
menced operations, the legal requirements being 
that at least one-half of the capital of 50,000,- 
000 francs should be paid up, and that branches 
should be organized in no less than four banking 
centres. According to the banking law of 1905 
the old banks of issue were to withdraw one- 
twelfth of their note circulation every three 
months, so that by the end of three years from 
the date of its opening the National Bank would 
be entitled to its maximum issue, which is to 
be 240,000,000 francs. But shortly before and 
soon after July 20, 1907, no less than 9 banks 
of issue renounced their privilege, which thus 
accrued to the National Bank. At the end of 
June, 1907, the circulation of the National Bank 
was about 57,000,000 francs, and of the old 
banks of issue 190,000,000. By the end of 
Feb., 1908, the National Bank circulation in- 
creased to 124,000,000, while that of the old 
banks decreased to 106,000,000. 

GOVERNMENT. The Swiss Confederation is 
composed of 22 cantons, each sovereign within 
its own sphere. The executive power of the 
Confederation is vested in a Federal Council of 
7 members, elected for three years by the Fed- 
eral Assembly. The president and vice-presi- 
dent of the council are chosen by the Federal 
Assembly from among the councillors for one 
rear. The president of the council is president 
of the Confederation; for 1908 Dr. E. Brenner 
was chosen, and for 1909 Dr. A. Deucher. The 
legislative power is vested in the Federal As- 
sembly, consisting of the council of estates and 
the national council, the two houses having equal 
authority in all matters. The council of es- 
tates, or Federal Senate, consists of 44 members, 
2 from each canton, the mode of election, ten- 
ure, remuneration, etc., being left for the de- 
termination of the cantons. The national coun- 
cil is composed of 167 members, elected by di- 
rect universal suffrage for three years, one dep- 
uty for every 20,000 inhabitants. The number 
of deputies allotted to each canton varies from 
29 for Bern to 1 each for Uri and Zug. The 
powers of the Federal government extend to 
war, peace, treaties, army, money, post and 
telegraphs, weights and measures, foreign trade, 
copyright, bankruptcy, patents, public works 
affecting the whole or a large part of the coun- 
try, the regulation of rivers and forests, the 
construction of railways, etc. The principles 
of the referendum and popular initiative have 
been applied to the “Federal government, as 
well as to that of several of the cantons. 
some of the smaller cantons the government is 
a direct democracy. 

FINANCE. The revenue and expenditure of 
the Confederation for 1907 amounted to 145,- 
914,260 and 139,310,086 francs, respectively ; 
for 1908 they were estimated at 147,025,000 and 
148,190,000 francs, respectively. The principal 
estimates of revenue for 1908 were: Customs, 
70,880,000 francs; posts, 51,948,400; and tele- 
graphs, 13,718,000; and of expenditure: Public 
debt, 6,268,500; military, 39,557.546; posts, 49,- 
350,100; and telegraphs, 13,718,500. The rev- 
enue and expenditure of the Federal railways 
are not included in the budget. The Federal 
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debt stood on Jan. 1, 1908, at 98,779,086 francs, 
and the Federal assets at 294,371,352. 

ARMY. The army is a national militia in 
which service is compulsory and universal be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 49 years, actual serv- 
ice beginning at the age of 20. Exemptions 
are few, except for physical disability, and those 
who are excused or rejected pay certain taxes 
in lieu of service. The first 13 years (11 for 
cavalry) is spent in the Auszug or Elite, which 
constitutes the first line; the next 8 years (12 
for cavalry) in the Landwehr; and the remain- 
ing 8 years (6 for cavalry) in the Landsturm, 
which is divided into two parts. The “armed” 
Landsturm includes all who have passed through 
the Auszug and Landwehr, and those fit to bear 
arms who have not been so trained; the “un- 
armed” Landsturm comprises all other males 
between 20 and 50 years of age, whose service 
can be utilized as non-combatants. The initial 
periods of training are 65 days for infantry, 
75 for field artillery, and 90 for cavalry troops; 
the infantry has 7, and the cavalry 8, subsequent 
periods of training of 11 days each, after which 
all under the rank of sergeant are excused from 
further attendance. The Landwehr men are 
called out once for 11 days training. The field 
army consists of 4 army corps with a total of 
200,000 combatants, in addition to which there 
are 21,000 fortifications troops, and the armed 
Landsturm of about 50,000. The peace army 
consists of 139,514 men of all grades in the 
klite, and 94,384 in the Landwehr, making a 
total of 233,898. . 

HISTORY. 

PROHIBITION OF ABSINTHE. On July 5, 1908, 
the law forbidding the sale and manufacture of 
absinthe was carried by popular vote. The cam- 
paign against the consumption of absinthe had 
lasted three years. In the summer of 1905 a 
murder and suicide, caused by absinthe intoxi- 
cation, in the canton of Vaud, greatly aroused 
public feeling, and a petition with 83,000 signa- 
tures was presented to the government of the 
canton for the suppression of the traffic in the 
liquor. The government, after consulting a com- 
mission of jurists and physicians, passed a law 
prohibiting the retail trade in absinthe through- 
out the canton, to go into effect on Jan. 1, 1907. 
The absinthe dealers and manufacturers de- 
manded a referendum, but the law was approved 
by a vote of 23,000 to 15,000, and though appeal 
was made to the Federal Council, the right of 
the canton to take this action was sustained. 
The same course was followed in the canton of 
Geneva, where nearly double the quantity of ab- 
sinthe was annually consumed, and a prohibi- 
tory measure was passed, to go into effect on 
Jan. 1, 1908. This attacked only the retail 
trade. The manufacture and wholesale trade 
could be reached only by the Federal government. 
Accordingly the Anti-Alcoholic League _peti- 
tioned the Federal authorities to incorporate in 
the constitution a clause prohibiting the manu- 
facture, importation, or sale of absinthe through- 
out the Confederation. The petition was signed 
by 168,000 citizens. The Federal Council was 
opposed. The government, while admitting the 
evil, argued that the best means of suppression 
were persuasion and popular education. More- 
over, though its consumption was extensive in 
the French cantons, it was little known in the 
German cantons, that is, in the greater part of 
the Confederation. In the Federal Assembly, 
however, the deputies of the French cantons 
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presented strong arguments, which finally pre- 
vailed, and the proposal of the petitioners was 
approved. The State Council having concurred 
in this decision, the measure was submitted to 
the people and carried by 100,000 votes. 

LaBoR MEASURES. On the same day (July 5) 
that the above measure was voted, the people 
approved the addition to the constitution of an 
article empowering the Federal government to 
make laws affecting the arts and crafts. For 
many years a Federal code that would afford 
the same legal protection to small industries that, 
the large industries possessed had been under 
consideration. In 1894 a similar addition to the 

wers of the Confederation had been proposed, 

ut was rejected by the popular vote, public 
opinion not being clearly informed of the gov- 
ernment’s intentions. The new measure author- 
izes the government to make laws for the regu- 
lation of apprenticeship, labor contracts, associ- 
ations of employers and employees, for the sup- 
pression of the abuses of strikes, the establish- 
ment of means of arbitrating industrial disputes, 
etc. On Oct. 7 the National Assembly passed the 
bill for insuring workmen against sickness and 
accident. An earlier project providing for an 
obligatory system of Federal insurance with a 
costly bureaucratic organization was rejected by 
popular vote. The new bill established insur- 
ance against sickness on the principle of Federal 
cooperation with private initiative providing 
for Federal] subvention of existing sick benefit 
societies. For insurance against accidents it 
provided for a state establishment with a cap- 
ital of 10,000,000 francs, the state to pay half 
the cost of maintenance and a certain quota of 
‘the premiums, the rest to be contributed by em- 
ployers and employees in the ratio of three to 
one; insurance in it to be obligatory on all em- 
ployers and employees in occupations mentioned 
in the law. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. An institu- 
tion of higher learning at Syracuse, founded in 
1870. The attendance in 1908 was 3,204, dis- 
tributed as follows: Liberal arts, 1,422; fine 
arts, 880; medicine, 152; law, 180; applied 
‘science, 390; teachers college, 102; summer 
school, 189. The total property owned and 
used by the institution was valued in 1908 at 

874,532. The entire investments at the end 
‘of the year were $2,108,373. The faculty num- 
bers 220, and the library contains 90,000 vol- 
umes. The president is James R. Day. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE ExcavatTions 
IN. See ARCHZOLOGY. 


TAFT, CHartes P. An American newspaper 
publisher. He was born in Cincinnati on De- 
-cember:21, 1843, graduated at Yale in 1864, and 
at the Columbia College Law School in 1866; 
and also studied at Heidelberg, Berlin, and 
Paris. He practised law from 1869 to 1879 and 
then bought the controlling interest in the Cin- 
cinnati Times, which was consolidated with the 
Star in 1880. In 1894 he was elected to Con- 
gress on the Republican ticket, and he served in 
that body until 1897. He was elector-at-large in 
1904, and in 1908 he was a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for United States Sen- 
ator from Ohio, but withdrew from the con- 
test in December in the interest of party har- 
mony. He is a half brother of W. H. Taft. 

TAFT, Witt1amM Howagp. Elected President 
of the United States in 1908. He was born in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on Sept. 15, 1857, a son of 
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Alphonso Taft, who was Attorney-General of the 
United States in 1876-77. He attended the pub- 
lic schools of Cincinnati, and graduated at Yale 
in 1878, second in his class of one hundred and 
twenty-one members, and salutatorian at the 
commencement exercises. Two years later he 
graduated at the Cincinnati Law School, and in 
the same year (1880) was admitted to the Ohio 
bar. During the next year he was law reporter 
for the Cincinnati Témes, and then for the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. He entered public life as 
assistant prosecuting attorney for Hamilton 
County, Ohio, in 1881, and with the exception 
of the period. 1883-87, when he practised law 
in Cincinnati, has since remained in it, with 
steadily increasing responsibilities. He was 
collector of internal revenue for the first district 
of Ohio, in 1882-83; county solicitor of Hamilton 
County, in 1885-87; judge of the Superior Court 
of Ohio, in 1887-90;  solicitor-general of the 
United States in 1890-92; dean and professor 
of the law department of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, in 1896-1900; United States circuit 
judge of the Sixth Circuit, in 1892-1900; presi- 
dent of the Philippine Commission from 
March 13, 1900, to Feb. 1, 1904; first civil 
governor of the Philippine Islands from July 4, 
1901, to Feb. 1, 1904; and Secretary of War from 
the last-named date until June 19, 1908. In- 
pemrnaae he visited Rome, in June, 1902, and 
conferred with Pope Leo XIII. in the matter of 
the purchase by the United States of certain 
agricultural lands belonging to Roman Catholic 
orders in the Philippines; in September, 1906, 
was sent by President Roosevelt to Cuba to re- 
store order; in March and April, 1907, visited 
Panama, Cuba, and Porto Rico; and in May- 
December of the latter year made a tour around 
the world by way of Shanghai, Manila, Moscow, 
St. Petersburg, and Berlin. 

During this long and varied career Mr. Taft’s 
most valuable services to his country have, 
doubtless, been those rendered while he was 
president of the Philippine Commission, and 
civil governor of the Philippine Islands. He had 
been opposed to the taking of the islands by the 
United States because, he said, it involved “the 
assumption of a burden by us quite contrary to 
our traditions and at a time when we had quite 
enough to do at home.” The task he confront- 
ed there was an exceedingly difficult one. The 
insurrection was well under control (though 
Aguinaldo was not captured until March, 1901), 
and Mr. Taft began almost at once to enforce 
his policy of “the Philippines for the Filipinos.” 
This involved the replacement of the old church- 
state régime, antiquated, inefficient, and corrupt, 
by an intelligent and honest system of govern- 
ment, in keeping with American political insti- 
tutions, and incidentally the substitution, as 
rapidly as possible, of civil for military author- 
ity, a process which caused much dissatisfaction 
among the soldiers. Another delicate matter, 
requiring both diplomacy and firmness, was the 
acquisition of the lands of the friars, who had 
been driven out of the islands during the war, 
but whose title to their property was recognized 
by the United States. Mr. Taft’s plan was to 
buy all of this property from the religious orders 
concerned, and sell it back to natives who would 
become occupants of it. His visit to Rome and 
his interview with the Pope resulted in the adop- 
tion of his plan for effecting this transfer. The 
Pope sent a special delegate to the Philippines 
to appraise the lands, and in December, 1903, 
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the negotiations were ended by the payment of 
$7,239,000 for them. Under Mr. Taft’s govern- 
orship the condition of the islands steadily im- 
proved. Mr. Taft visited the Philippines again 
in October, 1907, anu on the 16th of that month 
opened the first session the National Legisla- 
ture at Manila. During the journey around the 
world (above referred to), Mr. Taft had a pri- 
vate audience with the Emperor of Japan (Oct. 
2), and while in Tokio delivered an address in 
which he spoke with great earnestness of the 
friendly feeling of the American government for 
the Japanese, an expression which did much to 
allay the irritation in Japan over the treatment 
the natives of that country had been receiving 
on the Pacific Coast. At St. Petersburg, on 
Dec. 3, he also spoké effectively on the subject 
of world peace. Mr. Taft again showed his tact, 
patience, and firmness in dealing with the sit- 
uation arising from the failure of the Cuban 
government in 1906. He arranged for the oc- 
cupation of the island by United States troops 
until order had been restored and a provisional 
government reéstablished, which was accom- 
plished under Charles E. Magoon. 

On the bench, Judge Taft frequently showed 
both ability and courage in high degrees, the 
latter quality being especially evidenced during 
the great railway strike of 1894. In sentencing 
Pnelan, the labor leader who was fomenting the 
strike in Cincinnati, to six months in jail for 
violating the injunction which sought to restrain 
his activities, Judge Taft pronounced the dictum 
that “the starvation of a nation cannot be a 
lawful purpose of a combination,” and then in 
the face of the ugly attitude toward him of some 
of the labor leaders, virtially threatened to use 
the United States troops, if necessary, to run 
the trains. In this connection may be noted 
President Roosevelt’s desire to appoint Mr. Taft 
to the bench of the United States Supreme Court, 
in 1902, a position it had always been his am- 
bition to hold, and which he declined solely be- 
cause he believed it to be his duty to stay in the 
Philippines. It is also interesting to note that 
in 1899 certain members of the Corporation of 
Yale were very anxious to have Mr. Taft permit 
his name to be considered for the presidency of 
that university, and that he declined because 
he considered himself ‘necessarily lacking in the 
wide culture, breadth of learning, and technical 
preparation in the science of education which 
are needed to discharge the duties” of such a 
position. (See PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.) 

Mr. Taft’s election to the presidency, while of 
course expected, was received with general ap- 
proval by the country at large, irrespective of 
party, and especially by the conservative inter- 
ests. His judicial training, his tong and suc- 
cessful experience as an administrative official, 
and his demonstrated ability to deal with many 
difficult situations with diplomacy and tact was 
such that he was universally conceded to be in 
a position to take up the work of the presidency 
with qualifications and experience that had been 
the fortune of few, if any, former occupants of 
this office. At the close of the year the coming 
administration was anticipated as one that 
would largely eliminate the unfortunate friction 
that in many instances had characterized Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s second term. It was believed 
that Mr. Taft’s calm and judicial mind would 
make no less for efficiency in the operations of 
the government than for the restoration of nor- 
mal conditions throughout the country, and gen- 
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eral prosperity in so far as it could be brought 
about by the conservative influence of the Chief 
Executive. 


TALL BUILDINGS. The tower of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company’s building 
at 24th street and Madison avenue, New York 
city, which, next to the Eiffel Tower in Paris, 
was the tallest building in the world in 1908, 
had 37 feet added to its originally planned 
height, thus giving it a total number of stories, 
including the two in the basement, of fifty, and 
an elevation above the pavement to the top of 
the glass ball, of 693 feet. The extra elevation 
was gained in the octagonal tower which was 
designed to contain a powerful electric lantern, 
while an observation balcony was located 662 
feet above the sidewalk. Work on the exterior 
was almost completed at the end of the year, 
the great clock and a few minor details of the 
tower alone needing attention, while portions 
of the interior already were in use for office 
purposes. The tallest office building in the 
world was announced for possible erection upon 
the site occupied by the Mills building at Broad 
street and Exchange place, New York city. This 
would exceed the height of both the 909-foot 
structure proposed during the year for the 
Equitable Life Insurance Society, and the Eiffel 
Tower, and with its height of 1,000 feet would 
make the Metropolitan and Singer buildings look 
small in comparison. The architect for the 
design, it was stated, would be Mr. Ernest Flagg, 
who designed the 612-foot tower of the Singer 
building, completed in 1907. 


TARIFF. Unirep States. During several 
years there has been an increasing demand for 
tariff revision. This demand became an im- 
portant political factor when it was taken up 
by various manufacturers throughout the coun- 
try. In the first week in February a delegation 
of business men called upon the President and 
the Speaker to demand revision. They asked 
for a more scientifically constructed system, one 
more in accord with actual industrial condi- 
tions. This delegation was composed of Repub- 
lican protectionists. At the same time there 
was before Congress a bill drawn by Senator 
lseveridge providing for a non-partisan tariff 
commission. Taft, Hughes, Bryan, and other 
political leaders declared in favor of revision. 
The Republicans in Congress forestalled the 
Democrats, so far as making an effective cam- 
paign issue out of the subject was concerned, 
by declaring in favor of “revision of the tariff 
by its friends,” and by authorizing the appro- 
priate committees of the Senate and House to 
make investigations during the summer and 
fall, preparatory to legislation. Numerous State 
political conventions in May and June declared 
in favor of revision. At their national conven- 
tions both parties pledged themselves to _ re- 
vision. See PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 

The hearings held in November by the House 
Committee on Ways and Means attracted wide 
attention. Most of the evidence presented was 
given by manufacturers and others directly in- 
terested. Consumers were urged to attend, but it 
was pointed out that consumers are unorganized 
and singly would have no influence. It was urged 
that such persons could not be expected to 
spend time and money in a futile trip to Wash- 
ington. Mr. Charles Francis Adams of Boston 
made these points very clear. In a much-dis- 
cussed letter he divided those directly and fi- 
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nancially interested in the tariff as “either 
thieves or hogs.” Though he classed himself 
with the former, saying that the tariff gave 
him a license to steal and forced him to use 
it in order to prosecute his business, he ex- 
pressed his desire that the tariff schedules be so 
reduced as to take away all special favors. The 
testimony of Mr. Andrew Carnegie and of 
Judge E. H. Gary of the United States Steel 
Corporation excited keen interest. Mr. Car- 
negie declared that the steel industry in this 
country needs no protection, citing as proof the 
fact that the trust last year made a profit 
of more than $15 per ton on its output. In 
the December Century Mr. Carnegie gave further 
damaging testimony on the need of protection 
in the steel industry. Chairman Gary admit- 
ted that his corporation could compete with 
the world, but stated that smaller concerns 
would probably be forced out of business by 
hasty reductions of rates. Following repeated 
insistence by Mr. Taft that there should 
be an honest revision or none, the Payne 
committee hearings became less perfunctory and 
less hasty than they were at first. Especially 
was more time and attention given to those fa- 
voring revision. The subject of “dumping” was 
considered. It was shown that manufacturers 
seeking increased protection were selling abroad 
at 40 per cent less than at home; and that 
they were besides paying the cost of transport- 
ing goods to Europe and Australia. It was 
made clear that the high tariff wall, making 
the large American market inaccessible to for- 
eign competitors, facilitated combination and 
trust formation with consequent monopoly with- 
in the protected territory. 

The newspapers made a vigorous and con- 
certed attack on the tariff on wood pulp, claim- 
ing that this schedule enabled a monopoly to 
control the supply of news-print paper. This 
demand for free wood pulp was seconded by a 
plank in the Democratic platform. It was also 
instrumental] in furthering inquiry by the Bu- 
reau of Corporations into the position of the 
paper trust. ; . 

A maximum and minimum tariff was pro- 
posed in the Republican platform, the object be- 
ing to make possible retaliation upon any coun- 
try discriminating against American goods. 
Maximum rates could be enforced against goods 
from such a country. This proposal was due 
mainly to the narrowly averted tariff war with 
Germany in 1907. The new German tariff of 
1906 made extensive provisions for reciprocity, 
but the United States Senate did not show 
favor for such an arrangement. Trade war was 
only averted by an agreement between Secretary 
of State Root and Baron Sternburg, the German 
Ambassador, granting Germany “most favored 
nation” terms. Moreover, various concessions 
were granted to the Germans regarding in- 
voicing and the recall of any American trade 
agents who become obnoxious to German man- 
ufacturers. These agents are maintained abroad 
to ascertain the cost of producing goods so as 
to prevent undervaluation when imported. France 
was stirred by these concessions and, entrenched 
behind a high tariff, began to threaten higher 
rates on American goods. At the instance of 
the State Department similar concessions were 
granted to France, and in Feb., 1908, a very 
limited reciprocity agreement was made. This 
favored mineral oils (petroleum) from the Uni- 
ted States, coffee and cocoa from Porto Rico, 
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and champagne from France. Moreover, a tar- 


iff commission was sent to France (1) to in- 
vestigate the grounds of discontent with pres- 
ent tariff methods, and to report how these 
may be removed; (2) to analyze conditions so 
as to show the correct basis for a reciprocity 
treaty; and (3) to inquire particularly into 
regulations governing the nl ge of French 
canned s and medicinal preparations and 
the exportation to France of canned and dressed 
meats. The Pure Food and Drugs act has caused 
considerable friction with French trade. 
ENGLAND. In England the subject of an al- 
liance of the various parts of the British Em- 
pire, especially Great Britain and Ireland with 
Canada and Australasia, by means of preferen- 
tial tariff rates received continued discussion. 
Since the Colonial Conference of 1907, however, 
the Chamberlain scheme for preferential rates 


has had less and less likelihood of realization. 


That conference showed that, although the col- 
onies might do their part by lowering estab- 
lished rates on English goods, Great Britain 
could reciprocate only by abandoning her free- 
trade policy in imposing import duties on all 
oods except those from her colonies. The sub- 
ject is kept before the public by the investiga- 
tions of the tariff commission. This commis- 
sion was appointed after the pronouncement by 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in 1902 in favor of a 
policy of protection with colonial preference. 
It has appointed committees to investigate spec- 
ified industries, composed in each case of per- 
sons familiar with and interested in the indus- 
try investigated. These committees hold hear- 
ings at which manufacturers and dealers give 
testimony without cross-examination. Thus far 
reports have been submitted on the iron and 
steel, all the textile, the sugar, pottery, and 
hese industries, and agriculture. The reports 
ave been uniformly favorable to the Chamber- 
lain proposal, but opponents charge that, ow- 
ing to the composition of the committees and 
their manner of holding hearings, the results 
do not represent an unprejudiced judgment. A 
complete and final report is yet expected from 
the commission. 

FREE-TRADE CONGRESS. In Aug., 190%, there 
was held at London a Free-Trade Congress, to 
which delegates from all industrial nations were 
invited. Papers were read bearing on the ad- 
vantages of a policy of unrestricted trade and 
the disadvantages of protective tariff systems 
as they are now constructed. The American 
and German delegates emphasized the respon- 
sibility of tariffs for the growth of trusts and 
cartels, because the existence of a protected 
zone makes combination within that zone es- 
pecially advantageous. Delegates from the Unit- 
ed States, Canada, Germany, France, and Italy 
all spoke of the influence of a tariff in bringing 
about a combination between leading industrial 
interests and powerful political forces, with 
disastrous effects on the honesty and integrity 
of political life. 

CaNADA. There was a strong demand on the 
part of manufacturers for protection against 
goods from the United States. and an almost 
equally eager demand on the part of farmers 
and some others for a preferential] tariff ar- 
rangement with Great Britain favorable to Can- 
adian grain and food products. Thus the Con- 
servatives, who have stood for a pronounced 
high tariff policy and against preference for 
Great Britain, made gains in industria] centres 
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in 1908, but endured equal losses in rural sec- 
tions. 

AUSTRALIA. The “New Protection” inaugu- 
rated in Australia in 1907 aims to give pro- 
tection to manufacturers, to safeguard the in- 
terests of consumers, and at the same time 
compel the manufacturers to share benefits with 
wage-earners. It is provided that an internal 
tax, equal to one-half the import duty and ad- 
ministered by an “Excise Tariff Court,” shall 
be imposed on protected goods of home manu- 
facture; but any manufacturer paying fair and 
reasonable wages may be exempted from such 
internal tax. The Excise Tariff Court has very 
extensive powers in gathering information to 
determine whether any manufacturer is paying 
such wages as entitle him to exemption. This 
law is operated in connection with the trade- 
mark law which provides that any manufacturer 
fulfilling legal requirements as to wages and 
conditions of labor shall be allowed to affix a 
Commonwealth trade-mark to his goods. The 
interests of consumers are guarded by a provi- 
sion that, if prices shall be raised by a com- 
bination of workmen and employer in any in- 
dustry, import duties shall be lowered. The 
new laws also provide preferential rates on 
English goods but not to such an extent as to 
secure much advantage to English manufactur- 
ers. In fact the new import duties are enough 
higher than previous ones to place English 
goods at a greater disadvantage than previously, 
in spite of the preference. 

Early in the year an extremely important 
decision was rendered by Justice Higgins, sit- 
ting as the Court of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion. In this he sustained as legal that sec- 
tion of the new laws requiring the payment of 
fair and reasonable wages as a prerequisite for 
exemption from the internal excise tax. The 
immediate effect was to force manufacturers 
into line on the wages question. The case was, 
however, appealed to the High Court, which, in 
August, reversed the decision by a vote of 
three to two. The majority opinion was that 
the section in question was not a taxing act, 
but an act to regulate wages and therefore un- 
constitutional. oth members of the govern- 
ment and labor leaders declared that some 
means of accomplishing the desired end, that is, 
of securing for workingmen a share of the 
benefits of protection, would be found. Even 
a constitutional amendment was said to be 
within the range of possible expedients. 


TASMANIA An island State of Australia. 
Area, 26,215 square miles; population at the 
end of 1907, 181,624. Hobart, the capital, had 
an estimated population of 35,685 on the same 
date. For details regarding population, educa- 
tion, production, etc., see AUSTRALIA. The ex- 
ecutive power is vested in a governor appointed 
by the crown and acting through a responsible 
ministry. The Parliament consists of a Legisla- 
tive Council of 18 members, elected for six 
years upon the basis of property franchise; 
and a House of Assembly of 35 members, elect- 
ed for three years by universal suffrage. Wom- 
en have the franchise for both houses. The 
governor in 1908 was Sir Gerald Strickland. 
The premier was J. W. Evans. 


TATSU MARU AFFAIR. See Cuina. 


TEA. Of the 94 million pounds of tea im- 
ported into the United States in 1908, it was 
estimated that practically all of it was pro- 
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duced in the Orient, though 914 million pounds 
came from the United Kingdom, presumably 
the product of her Asiatic possessions, chiefly 
India and Ceylon; 2% million pounds entered 
from British North America, the product of 
the Orient, reaching Canadian soil either across 
the Pacific or by way of Europe and the At- 
lantic; 47 million pounds came direct from 
Japan to the United States; 27% millions from 
China, and 714 millions from the East Indies. 
The United States stands third in the rank 
of consumers of tea imported; the quantity of 
tea imported into the United Kingdom in 1906 
being, estimated gf competent authority, at 270 
million pounds; Russia, 136 millions; United 
States, 86 millions; Australia, 29 millions; and 
Canada, 26 million pounds. The United King- 
dom, it will be seen, is therefore by far the 
largest importer of tea—its colonies, Australia 
and Canada, being also large importers in pro- 
portion to population. In tea the per capita 
consumption of the United States has some- 
what reduced meantime, that of 1878 having 
been 1.33 pounds per capita; 1888, 1.4 pounds; 
1899, 0.04 of 1 pound; and in 1908, 1.07 pounds 
per capita. See CEYLON; CHINA; INDIA. 


TELEGRAPHY,. The most important event 
of the year in the realm of telegraphy was the 
meeting of the quinquennial International Tele- 
graph Conference, held in Lisbon in May, 1908. 
Certain alterations were made in the service 
regulations which govern international commu- 
nication by telegraphic and telephonic means, 
and certain new regulations adopted relating to 
wireless telegraphy. In England there was con- 
siderable agitation during the year for a re- 
duction in telegraph and cable rates. During 
the year plans were completed for two new 
transatlantic cables, one from Ireland to Nova 
Scotia, and the other from Germany to Brazil. 
The former cable was to be installed by the 
British and Canadian governments, and it was 
stated that the rate to the public will be only 
10 cents a word instead of the present rate of 
25 cents. On the physical side, development 
in telegraphy, other than wireless, has been 
largely in the perfecting of multiplex printing 
telegraphs. Such machines are now in use in 
a number of the larger cities, particularly in 
Europe. A new use for telegraph lines that first 
took on a commercial aspect in 1907 was for 
the telegraphic transmission of photographs and 
drawings. A number of new devices for this 
purpose were tested out in 1908, and Knudsen 
claimed that he had devised a method of oper- 
ating linotype e-mposing machines by an adap- 
tion of his photo-telegraphic apparatus. 


TELEGRAPHY, WIuretess. See WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY. 


TELEPHONY. During the year 1908 nu- 
merous changes were made in the organization 
of many of the companies in the United States. 
In a number of cases individual companies were 
merged for reasons of economy and efficiency. 
The formation of a company to handle long 
distance calls over the lines of the independent 
companies in this country was also decided on. 
The Bell toll line system completed its Denver 
extension during the year. A new underground 
toll line was completed between Chicago and 
Milwaukee, the cable being “loaded” with Pupin 
coils. Automatic and semi-automatic telephone 
exchanges more than held their own. A field 
in which the telephone is steadily gaining in 
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popularity is for train dispatching; during the 
year several large installations for this pur- 
pose were reported. 


TELEPHONY, WImELEss. 
TELEPHONY. 


TENNESSEE. One of the South Central 
States of the American union. Its area is 43,- 
022 square miles. The population in 1908 was 
estimated at 2,223,094. 

MINERAL Resources. Considerable gains have 
been made in recent years in the mineral pro- 
duction of the State. These products aggre- 
gated in value in 1907 $26,525,004, as com- 
pared with $27,444,570 in 1906. The coal pro- 
duction in 1907 was 6,810,243 short tons, with 
a spot value of $8,490,334. The generally in- 
creased production in 1907 was shared by Ten- 
nessee, but to a less extent than by many other 
Eastern States. Coal mining is confined to 
the eastern portion of the State, which is crossed 
by the Appalachian system, and mining opera- 
tions are carried on under the handicap of hav- 
ing their markets in common and accordingly 
competitive with the coals from Alabama and 
southern Kentucky. The production of 1907 
was an increase of 550,968 short tons in quan- 
tity over the output of 1906, with a gain of 
$822,919 in the value of the output. This was 
the maximum production recorded in the coal 
mining history of the State. In 1907 12,052 
men worked in the coal mines of the State. Of 
the coal mined, 874,925 tons were produced by 
the use of 137 machines. The United States 
Geological Survey estimates the original con- 
tents of the mining fields of Tennessee at 25,- 
665,000,000 short tons, of which the exhaustion 
to the beginning of 1908 represented little less 
than one-half of one per cent. The coke-making 
industry has remained nearly stationary in the 
last three years, the production in 1907 having 
amounted to 467,499 short tons, as compared 
with 483,428 tons in 1906 and 468,092 tons in 
1905. The value of the product, however, in- 
creased from $1,184,442 in 1905 to $1,350,856 in 
1906 and $1,519,225 in 1907. There were 18 
coke-making establishments in the State at the 
beginning of 1908. The copper production for 
1907 amounted to 18,893,115 pounds, as com- 
pared with 17,979,317 pounds in 1906. The 
value of the production of 1907 was $3,778,623 
as compared with a value for the product of 
1906 of $3,470,008. This production was entire- 
ly from the Ducktown district in Pulp county. 
There were produced in 1907 218,643 pounds of 
zinc, valued at $12,900. There were produced in 
1907 813,690 long tons of iron ore, as com- 
pared with 870,734 long tons in 1906. Ten- 
nessee ranks eighth among the States in the 
production of iron ore. The pig iron produced 
in 1907 was 393,106 long tons, as against a 
product of 426,874 long tons in 1906. The clay 
products of the State were valued in 1907 at 
$1,613,862, as compared with a value for the 
same product of 1906 of $1,620,226. The pro- 
duction of phosphate rock in 1907 was 638,- 
612 tons, as compared with 547,677 tons in 
1906. Other mineral products of the State are 
building-stone, lime, sand and gravel, mineral 
waters, and silver, also unclassified, mineral 
paints, natural gas and sand-lime brick. The 
production of coal in the State in 1908 probably 
fell off between 15 and 18 per cent., as compared 
with 1907. This decrease would probably have 
been greater, except for the long strike in 
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Alabama, which benefited the industry in Ten- 
nessee. 

AGRICULTURE AND Stock Raising. The acre- 
age, production, and value of the principal farm 
crops in 1908, according to figures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as fol- 
lows: Corn, 83,080,000 bushels, valued at $53- 
171,000, from 3,350,000 acres; winter wheat, 8,- 
198,000 bushels, valued at $8,108,000 from $19,- 
000 acres; oats, 3,675,000 bushels, valued at 
$1,948,000 from 175,000 acres; barley, 25,000 
bushels, valued at $18,000 from 1,000 acres; rye, 
100,000 bushels, valued at $90,000 from 8,000 
acres; buckwheat, 15,000 bushels, valued at $12,- 
000 from 1,000 acres; potatoes, 2,240,000 bush- 
els, valued at $1,590,000 from 28,000 acres; 
hay, 600,000 tons, valued at $7,080,000 from 
400,000 acres; tobacco, 52,000,000 pounds, valued 
at $4,680,000 from 65,000 acres. The cotton 
crop of 1908 is estimated at 340,000 bales, which 
was a slight increase over the crop of 1907, 
which was 304,054 bales. The number of farm 
animals on Jan. 1, 1909, were as follows: 
Horses, 324,000; mules, 287,000; dairy cows, 
334,000; other cattle, 595,000; sheep, 351,000; 
swine, 1,487,000. The wool clip for 1908 was 
1,305,000 pounds, valued at $352,350. - 

MANUFACTURES. Very considerable progress 
was made in manufacturing between the cen- 
suses of 1900 and 1905. The latter reported 
3,175 establishments classed as factories, em- 
ploying $102,439,400 capital and 60,572 wage- 
earners, and manufacturing products valued at 
$137,960,400. These four items were respective- 
ly 1.9, 62.2, 31.8 and 48.7 per cent. larger than 
in 1900. Of the wage-earners in 1905, 6,611 
were women and 2,204 were children under 
16. The values of products of leading indus- 
tries and (in parentheses) the percentage in- 
creases over 1900 were: Flour and grist mill 
products, $25,350,700 (32.3); lumber and tim- 
ber products, $21,580,000 (29.2) ; foundry and 
machine shop products, $6.946,500 (55); rail- 
way repair shops, $5,839,400 (87.6); printing . 
and publishing, $5,063,500 (46.6); planing 
mills, $4,586,900 (97.4); cotton seed products, 
$3,743,900 (25.6); tanned and finished leather, 
$3,585,800 (27.9); cotton goods, $3,560,984 
(78.5); and iron and steel, blast furnaces, 
$3,428,000 (27). 

EpucaTION. The legislature of 1907 passed an 
act of far-reaching importance in its influence 
for the betterment of the schools of Tennessee. 
Under the provisions of this act, the county is 
made the union of school organization instead 
of the school district, and the Board of Educa- 
tion, composed of five members in each county, 
takes the place of the three district directors 
for each district under the old district system of 
organization. This act provided that all the 
Schools of the county shall run as nearly as 
practicable the same number of days and also 
makes the county superintendent ex-officio sec- 
retary of the County Board of Education. Un- 
der this act a great number of schools have 
been consolidated, and teachers’ salaries and 
the length of term increased. It has been found 
by far the most economical method of school 
administration yet found in the State. The 
legislature of 1907 was more liberal in its ap- 
propriation for public education than any of 
its predecessors. It gave, in round numbers. to 
the educational institutions of the State, $1,- 
400,000. Up to Oct. 1, 1908, thirty-five coun- 
ties had established high schools. There were 
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9,300 teachers employed with an annual ex- 
penditure of $3,313,771. The school population 
of the State, which includes all persons be- 
tween the ages of six and twenty-one years, 
was in 1908 766,625. Of this number, 495,729 
were enrolled in school and 353,016 children 
were in attendance for 117 days. The average 
compensation of teachers per month was $37.10. 

PoLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The chief local 

litical interest of the year centered about the 

ocrat primary elections on June 27. Gover- 
nor Patterson was a candidate for renomination, 
while opposed to him was Edward W. Carmack, 
former United States Senator. The most im- 
portant issue of the campaign preceding the 
election was the attitude of the State on the 
question of prohibition or local option. Gov- 
ernor Patterson was the candidate of those who 
considered the existing local option laws suffi- 
cient in the way of temperance regulations, while 
Mr. Carmack and those in sympathy with him 
stood on the platform of State-wide prohibition. 
The campaign was exceedingly stirring, and 
abounded in bitter personal and political at- 
tacks on both sides. Governor Patterson was 
renominated by a majority of 7,500. The feel- 
ing generated by this conflict was generally con- 
sidered the moving cause in the killing of Mr. 
Carmack at Nashville on Nov. 9 (see below). 
On April 11, the Standard Oil Company was 
prohibited from carrying on business in the 
State (see STANDARD OIL). 

CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS. Factional dif- 
ferences disorganized the Republican party of 
the State, and two distinct conventions were 
held for the selection of delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention, on Tfarch 25 and 26 
respectively. The State Convention was called 
for the former date, but the opposing elements 
clashed. The faction controlled by H. Clay 
Evans withdrew from the convention hall, leav- 
ing the so-called Brownlow faction in control. 
This body endorsed President Roosevelt’s admin- 
istration, but did not instruct the delegates. 
Resolutions were adopted condemning the per- 
nicious activity of Federal office-holders. The 
Evans faction at its convention, held on the day 
following, instructed the delegates chosen to 
vote for W. H. Taft for President and H. Clay 
Evans for Vice-President. The Democratic State 
Convention to choose delegates to the National 
Convention met on June 14 at Nashville. The 
delegates were instructed to vote for W. J. 
Bryan for President. The factional quarrel be- 
tween the Brownlow and Evans factions of the 
Republican party resulted again in two sepa- 
rate conventions for the nomination of State 
officers. The Evans faction on Aug. 12 nomin- 
ated G. M. Tillman for governor. Both conven- 
tions adopted resolutions in favor of State-wide 

rohibition. In the election of Nov. 3 the 

emocratic party had a plurality in the State 
of about 17,000 and the entire Democratic tick- 
et was elected. The total vote for National 
and State tickets was as follows: Bryan, 
135,819; Taft, 118,519; Chafin, 268; Debs, 1,882; 
Patterson, 133,913; Tillman, 113,033. 

OTHER EveNTs. The vear was a troubled one 
in the history of the State from the aggres- 
sions of the “night riders,” who were respon- 
sible for several remarkable atrocities. While 
certain of these disorders were the result of 
the conflict between the tobacco growers and 
those who sought to control its output, the most 
notable outrage had nothing to do with the to- 
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bacco war, but had its sources in other causes. 
On Jan. 22, an attempt was made to dynamite 
the tobacco factory of the Hayes-Sorey Tobac- 
co Company at Clarksville. Two negroes were 
killed while trying to escape. The attempt 
was unsuccessful. At the same place on March 
10, Brown Bennett, son of an association to- 
bacco appraiser, was killed by shooting. It is 
believea that the young man was a “night rider” 
and was shot down by parties whom he and 
his gang had attacked. On Oct. 20, thirty or 
more masked and armed “night riders” kid- 
napped from a hotel in the village of Walnut 
Log on Reelfoot Lake Captain Quentin Rankin 
and his law partner, R. Z. Taylor, together 
with a surveyor and a guide. Captain Rankin’s 
body was found hanging to a limb of a tree 
on the shores of Reelfoot Lake, filled with 
bullets and buckshot. It was feared that Col. 
Taylor, too, had been killed, but he escaped 
from his captors and reached the village of 
Trenton in safety on Oct. 22. The cause of this 
trouble dates back to 1906, when Judge Taylor 
and Captain Rankin, acting for a syndicate, 
began buying up all the land bordering Reelfoot 
Lake, which is a large body of water many 
miles in extent, well known for its good fish- 
ing. The closing of this lake to local fisher- 
men caused bitter feeling among the inhabitants, 
who had relied to a large extent upon. the 
money obtained from visiting sportsmen for 
their livelihood. Many threats had been made 
to harm the projectors of this enterprise to 
secure the lake, but they had been disregard- 
ed. Armed posses were at once organized as 
soon as the crime had been discovered, and 
Governor Patterson offered $10,000 for the ar- 
rest and conviction of one or more of those 
who had taken part in the lynching of Captain 
Rankin. Two companies of militia were at once 
ordered from Nashville to the scene and the 
locality was placed under martial law. On 
Oct. 23. three men were arrested by the State 
troops for connection with the murder of Cap- 
tain Rankin, and on Oct. 25. fifty-one more per- 
sons were taken in charge by the troops. On 
Oct. 28. twenty-one more were arrested. A 
court of inquiry was established at Union City 
and many witnesses were examined. Attorneys 
for certain of those under arrest applied for 
writs of habeas corpus and on Oct. 7 Judge 
Jones decided in favor of the State, denying 
the application of the prisoners for release 
from the custody of the military authorities. 
These cases involved the governor’s right to 
call out the militia. At the trial held in 
the latter part of December, members of the 
band of “night riders” confessed to many out- 
rages which had been perpetrated by _ these 
bodies. The case had not been decided at the 
close of the year. 

Disturbances arose on Aug. 18 at a mining 
camp near Jellico between negroes and white 
miners, which resulted in the driving of all the 
negroes from the camp. This action arose from 
alleged disturbances created by the negroes 
which were objected to by the white miners. 
It was reported that a cabin in the camp was 
burned and 6 negroes cremated. 

On Nov. 9, Edward Ward Carmack, former 
United States Senator, and editor of the Tennes- 
sean, was shot and killed by Robin Cooper, son 
of Col. Duncan B. Cooper, of Nashville. Mr. 
Carmack and Col. Cooper had been bitter politi- 
cal opponents and during the political campaign, 
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and afterward, great enmity had arisen be- 
tween them, chiefly, it was said, on account of 
editorials in Mr. Carmack’s newspaper. Robin 
Cooper and Col. Cooper were both arrested, to- 
gether with John D. Sharpe, former sheriff of 
Nashville, who was charged with aiding and 
abetting the murder of Senator Carmack. Both 
Col. Cooper and Mr. Sharpe are among the best 
known politicians in the State. Both were 
prominently identified with the campaign which 
resulted in the reélection of Governor Patter- 
son. 

On April 26 great damage was done in Mem- 
phis by wind and rain. Street cars were blown 
from the track and smoke stacks and walls were 
blown down. The United States Senate on 
March 2 appropriated $25,000 for the care of 
the Hermitage, the homestead of President An- 
drew Jackson. 

STaTE OFFICERS. Governor, Malcolm R. Pat- 
terson, Dem.; Secretary of State, John W. 
Morton; Treasurer, R. E. Folk; Commissioner 
of Agriculture, John Thompson; Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, R. E. Jones; Comptrol- 
ler, Frank Dibrell; Adjutant-General, Tully 
Brown; Attorney-General, Chas. T. Cates—all 
Democrats. 

Jupiciagy. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
W. D. Beard; Justices, John S. Wilkes, W. K. 
McAllister, M. M. Neil, and John K. Shields; 
Clerk, Joe J. Roach—all Democrats. 

The State legislature of 1909 is composed 
of 27 Democrats and 6 Republicans in the 
Senate, 78 Democrats and 21 Republicans in 
the House. The State representation in Con- 
gress will be found in the article UNITED STATEs, 
under the section Congress. 


TETANUS. Cases of tetanus arising from 
Fourth of July injuries are collected yearly by 
the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. In 1908 there were 76 cases reported. 
The most common cause of the wound was the 
blank cartridge. Following the injury it re- 
quired an average of 8 days for symptoms of 
tetanus to appear—the incubation period. Af- 
ter the appearance of symptoms death occurred 
in the fatal cases in from 16 hours to 3 days, 
the average being about 36 hours. Out of the 
total of 76 cases, 55, or 72 per cent., ended 
fatally, as against 85 per cent. in 1907 and 84 
per cent. in 1906. It is pointed out that tetanus 
more often developed in supposedly insignifi- 
cant wounds, as these were neglected, while ex- 
tensive lacerated injuries were treated by phy- 
sicians. Besides the cases of lockjaw directly 
due to celebration of the Fourth of July, there 
were 166 cases of tetanus reported during this 
season. As a result of the publicity given to 
injuries from fireworks (163 deaths and 5,460 
non-fatal injuries occurred in 1908), attempts 
were made in many places to lessen this annual 
sacrifice. Restrictions as to the character of 
fireworks, shortening the time of celebration, 
or even absolute prohibition were adopted in 
certain cities. In St. Paul, Detroit, and other 
cities efforts were made to substitute a different 
form of celebration for fireworks. In the for- 
mer place a mammoth children’s meeting was 
held at the Auditorium, with bands, flags and 
bunting, confetti, etc., for amusing the chil- 
dren. 

TETRAZZINI, Luisa. An Italian lyric so- 
prano. She was born in Florence, in 1874, and 
made her operatic debut in Rome, after only 
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three months’ regular study at the Florence 
conservatory. She then went to South Amer- 
ica, where she remained four seasons. Subse- 
quently she appeared in Madrid, in Russia (sev- 
en consecutive seasons), Cuba, Mexico City, San 
Francisco, Paris, and London. On Jan. 15, 1908, 
she made her first appearance at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House, New York City, singing “Vio- 
letta” in Verdi’s La Traviata. She was reén- 
gaged at the Manhattan for the season of 1908- 
1909. Her voice is flexible, pure in tone, and of 
extraordinary range. 


TEXAS. One of the South Central States 
of the American Union. It is the largest State 
in the Union and has an area of 265,896 square 
miles, of which only 3,498 square miles consist 
of water surface. The population, according te 
a Federal estimate made in 1908, was 3,699,255. 

MINERAL ReEsouRcEes. The petroleum produc- 
tion of Texas suffered a slight decrease in 1907 
from the amount produced in 1906. The fig- 
ures for the former year were 12,322,696 bar- 
rels, as compared with 12,567,897 barrels in 
1906. The decline was most noticeable in the 
Humble, Batson, and Hoskins mounds. Texas 
ranks fourth among the States in the produc- 
tion of petroleum, being surpassed only by the 
Oklahoma-Kansas field, California, and Ilinois. 
The value of the production in 1907 was $10,- 
401,863 as compared with a value of $6,565,578 
for the prodact of 1906. The decrease in the 
pee of petroleum in Texas since 1905 

as given an additional impetus to coal min- 
ing in the State. The amount produced in 1907 
was 1,648,069 short tons, with a spot value of 
$2,778,811. The production in 1906 was 1,312,- 
873 short tons, valued at $2,178,901. The 
larger proportion of the increase in the produc- 
tion of coal in the State in 1907 was from 
the lignite producing areas, the output of lig- 
nite having increased from 472,888 short tons 
in 1906 to 787,732 short tons in 1907. The 
production of bituminous coal increased from 
829,935 short tons in 1906 to 940,377 tons in 
1907. The coal mines of the State gave em- 
ployment in 1907 to a total of 4,227 men. The 
United States Geological Survey estimates the 
original supply of bituminous coal in Texas at 
8,000,000,000 short tons and of lignite at 23,- 
000,000,000 tons, making a total of 31,000,000.- 
000 tons as the original supply. From this 
there had been produced to the beginning of 1908 
a total of 14,444,948 short tons. The clay prod- 
ucts of the State were valued in 1907 at $2,557,- 
561, a substantial increase over the value of 
the output in 1906, which was $1,969,598. The 
stone products of the State were valued in 
1907 at $497,962, as compared with a value 
of the product in 1906 of $518,719. Of this 
product, limestone made up the greater part. 
The output of quicksilver in the State in 1907 
was 3,686 flasks of 75 pounds each, valued at 
$148,387, as compared with an output in 1906 
of 4,761 flasks. “Lime was produced in 1907 
to the amount of 38,101 short tons, valued at 
$186,372. Among other mineral products of 
the State are coal products, asphalt,’ silver, 
salt, sand and gravel, mineral waters, also un- 
classified, cement, copper, gypsum, iron ores, pig 
iron, lead, natural gas, and sand-lime brick. 
According to figures by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, from whose reports the statis- 
tics given above are taken, the value of the 
total mineral production of the State in 1907 
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was $19,806,458, as compared with a value of 
$14,751,037 in 1906. Estimates indicated that 
the production of bituminous coal in the State 
for 1908 would be about the same as the produc- 
tion in 1907. The production of lignite will 
probably show a decrease of 20 per cent. about 
one-half of which is due to the effects of the 
panic and one-half to the competition of fuel oil. 

AGRICULTURE AND Stock Rarsine. The acre- 
age, production, and value of the principal 
farm crops in 1908 were as follows, according 
to figures of the United States Department of 
Agriculture: Corn, 201,848,000 bushels, valued 
at $119,090,000 from 7,854,000 acres; winter 
wheat, 10,164,000 bushels, valued at $9,961,000 
from 924,000 acres; oats, 21,675,000 bushels, 
valued at $11,271,000 from 750,000 acres; bar- 
ley, 96,000 bushels, valued at $75,000 from 4,- 
000 acres; rye, 62,000 bushels, valued at $61,- 
000 from 4,000 acres; rice, 9,142,500 bushels, 
valued at $7,588,275 from 265,000 acres; pota- 
toes, 3,550,000 bushels, valued at $3,479,000 from 
50,000 acres; hay, 1,072,000 tons, valued at $8,- 
844,000 from 650,000 acres; tobacco, 2,400,000 
pounds, valued at $600,000 from 3,000 acres. 
‘The corn crop of 1908 showed a considerable 
increase over that of 1907, which was 155,- 
589,000 bushels. In the production of rice, the 
State ranks second, being surpassed only by 
Louisiana. The rice crop of 1908 was practi- 
cally the same as that of the previous year, with 
a slightly decreased acreage. The cotton crop 
of 1908 was estimated at 3,917,000 bales. The 
State has long ranked first in the production 
of cotton. The production in 1908-09 showed a 
marked increase over that of 1907-08, which was 
2,490,000 bales. The farm animals on Jan. 1, 
1909, were estimated by thousands as follows: 
Horses, 1,342,000; mules, 688,000; dairy cows, 
1,126,000; other cattle, 7,668,000; sheep, 1,853,- 
000; swine, 3,304,000. The wool clipped in 
1908 was estimated at 8,775,000 pounds, valued 
at $1,534,748. 

MANUFACTURES. Very rapid progress has 
been made since 1900 in manufacturing. The 
‘special census of 1905, covering only establish- 
ments classed as factories, reported 3,158 such 
establishments, with $115,664,800 capital, 49,- 
066 wage-earners, and products valued at $150,- 
528,300. These four items showed increases over 
their values in 1900 of 1.6, 81.7, 27, and 62 
per cent. respectively. Of the wage-earners in 
1905, only 2,479 were women and only 821 
were children under 16. Following is the value 
of products of leading industries in 1905 and 
(in parentheses) the per cent. of increase over 
1900: Flour and grist mill products, $22,083,- 
000 (84.8); cottonseed products, $18,698,800 
(33.5); lumber and timber products, $16,278,- 
200 (63.7); slaughtering and meat packing, 
$15,620,900 (300); railway repair shops, $10,- 
472,700 (26); printing and publishing, $7,782,- 
000 (70); foundry and machine shop products, 
$4,952,800 (84.6); cleaning and polishing rice, 
$4,640,000 (value in 1900, $12,000); malt liq- 
uors, $4,153,900 (54.4); and saddlery and har- 
ness, $3,251,500 (24). Texas held first place 
in the manufacture of cottonseed oil and cake 
in both 1900 and 1905. Other important in- 
dustries are petroleum refining, and lead smelt- 
ing and refining. The values produced by lead- 
ing centres in 1905 were: Dallas, $15,627,600; 
Houston, $13,564.000: San Antonio, $7.402,000; 
Fort Worth. $5,668.300; Galveston, $2,996,600; 
-and Waco, $2,979,800. 
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FINANCE. The report of the State treasurer 
showed a balance on Sept. 1, 1907, of $1,403,- 
974. The receipts for the year following, end- 
ing Aug. 31, 1908, were $10,741,035.03. The 
disbursements amounted to $10,743,211.45, leav- 
ing a cash balance on hand Sept. 1, 1908, of 
$1,401,798.10. There were on hand Sept. 1, 
1908, bonds to the value of $16,387,392.03. These 
bonds are held by various schoo] funds, of which 
the permanent school funds form the greater 
part, $15,136,807.53. The State bonded debt is 
$3,989,400, which is nearly all owned by school 
funds. There is no sinking fund. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. Among the 
charitable and correctional institutions of the 
State are the North Texas Hospital for the 
Insane at Terrell; the Texas Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum at Austin; the State Orphans’ Home 
at Corsicana; the State Lunatic Asylum at 
Austin; the Institute for the Deaf, Dumb, and 
Blind colored youths of Texas; School for the 
Blind at Austin; Texas State Penitentiaries; the 
Southwestern Insane Asylum at San Antonio; 
and the State Epileptic Colony at Abilene. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The year 1908 
was a stirring one in the local political his- 
tory of the State. Agitation was begun early 
in the year for State-wide prohibition, and the 
proposition to submit a prohibition amendment 
to the people was the chief issue of the Demo- 
cratie primaries held on June 25, and was car- 
ried by a margin of only 5,000 votes. The op- 
ponents of the measure declared, however, that 
the proposition was defeated because it did 
not receive a majority of all the votes cast. 
Thousands of voters did not vote at all on the 
proposition. In order to settle the matter 
beyond question, the Democratic State Conven- 
tion adopted a resolution instructing the legis- 
lature to submit to a vote of the people at a 
future election a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for State-wide prohibition. As the legis- 
lature of 1909 will be overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic, such action is practically assured. The 
conflict between the State and the Waters- 
Pierce Oil] Company carried on in 1907, con- 
tinued in 1908. H. Clay Pierce, president of the 
company, was indicted in Feb., 1907, for false 
swearing, in testifying that the Waters-Pierce 
Company was not connected with any other 
company, when, it was alleged, he knew that it 
had entered into an agreement with the Stan- 
dard Oil Company to control prices in Texas, 
and that the latter company had a controlling 
interest in the Waters-Pierce. Mr. Pierce was 
arrested in May, but resisted extradition and 
appealed to the Federal courts. This appeal 
finally reached the United States Supreme 
Court, which, on Jan. 1, 1908, decided that Mr. 
Pierce must return to Texas for trial. On Feb. 
26 the State Supreme Court decided that the 
Waters-Pierce Company must pay $1,623,000 
penalties and retire from business in the State. 
The company appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court. See Stanparp OIL. 

CONVENTIONS AND ExLecTions. The chief in- 
terest of the Democratic primary elections held 
on May 2 to elect delegates at large to the 
Democratic National Convention, centred about 
the candidacy of Senator J. W. Bailey for head 
of the delegation. Senator Bailey was charged 
in 1907 with having had improper relations 
with the Standard Oil Company and other cor- 
porations. He was acquitted of these charges 
at a legislative investigation, but there remained 
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a strong sentiment against him in the State, and 
his election or defeat was looked upon as a test 
of the confidence which the voters of the State 
had in him. After a very spirited campaign, 
Senator Bailey was elected delegate at large by 
a majority of 17,927 in a total vote of 214,- 
532. At the Democratic State Convention, held 
on May 27, the delegates chosen for the National 
Convention were instructed to vote for W. J. 
Bryan. At the Republican State Convention, 
held on May 15 at Dallas, instructions were 
given for W. H. Taft. The results of the Demo- 
cratic primary election held on June 25, as 
regards the prohibition amendment, are given 
in the paragraph above. State officers were also 
nominated at this time, and Governor Campbell 
was nominated for reélection over R. R. Wil- 
liams. The Democratic State Convention for 
the nomination of a State ticket was held on 
Aug. 10. In accordance with the results of 
the State primary held on June 25, Governor 
Campbell was renominated. The chief interest 
was the disposition of the amendment for State 
prohibition, and the result is indicated in the 
preceding paragraph. The Republican State 
Convention also met on Aug. 10. John N. Simp- 
son was nominated for governor. In the election 
of Nov. 3, the Democratic party carried the 
State, as always, by a large majority. The en- 
tire Democratic State ticket was, of course, 
elected. The total vote for National and State 
tickets was as follows: Bryan, 216,737; Taft, 
65,602; Debs, 4,895; Chafin, 1,634; Campbell, 
206,198; Simpson, 70,850. At an election held 
at Dallas on April 8, three women were elected 
to important city offices. 

OrHer Events. On Feb. 26, the Internation- 
al and Great Northern System of Texas was 
put in the hands of a receiver. It was claimed 
by the officials of the road that this action 
was forced by the ordering of $2,000,000 spent 
in betterments by the State Railroad Commis- 
sion. The receiver was appointed by the Federal 
Courts. (See Raimtways.) An important de- 
cision affecting the railroads of the State was 
handed down by the United States Supreme 
Court on May 18. The court declared the rate law 
of 1905 fixing the tax rate on railroads equal to | 
per cent.on their gross earnings when wholly with- 
in the State, and a proportionate sum when part- 
ly witnin the State unconstitutional (see RatL- 
ways). Serious damage was caused by floods 
in May, especially at Dallas. The railroads of 
the State suffered losses estimated at $10,000,- 
000. As a result of bitter feeling against ne- 
groes a race war broke out in the eastern part 
of the State in June. The trouble arose from 
the killing of two white men at Hemphill. Six 
negroes accused of the crime were taken from 
the jail and lynched on June 21, and on June 
22 five other negroes were killed for alleged 
participation in the murder. Escapades of “night 
riders” in October in different places in the 
State caused Governor Campbell to offer a re- 
ward of $100 for the arrest and conviction of 
any one threatening to burn a cotton gin, $250 
for conspiracy to burn gins, and $500 for any 
person burning a gin. 

STATE OFFICERS. Governor, T. M. Campbell; 
Lieutenant-Governor, A. B. Davidson; Secretary 
of State, W. R. Davie; Treasurer, Sam Sparks; 
Comptroller, John W. Stephens; Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, R. B. Cousins; Land Com- 
missioner, J. T. Robison; Adjutant-General, J. O. 
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Newton; Attorney-General, R. V. Davidson; 
Commissioner of Insurance, Thos. B. Love—all 
Democrats. 

Jupiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Reuben R. Gaines; Associate Justices, Thomas 
J. Brown and F. A. Williams; Clerk, F. T. Con- 
nerly—all Democrats. 

The State legislature of 1909 is composed 
of 30 Democrats and 1 Republican in the Senate, 
130 Democrats and 3 Republicans in the House. 
The State representation in Congress will be 
found in the article UNITED STATES, under sec- 
tion Congress. 


TEXAS FEVER. See VETERINARY SCIENCE. 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURING. The Tez- 
ttle World-Record, in its annual report of mill 
construction in the textile trades, stated that 
the number of new mills built in the United 
States in 1908 was smaller than in any one of 
the previous nine years. The total was 222, as 
compared with 262 in 1907, and 245 in 1905, the 
next record for smallest mill construction. The 
effect of the financial conditions were seen in 
every branch of the textile industry and only 
in knitting establishments was the number of 
new mills in excess of the previous year. The 
comparative figures for new mill construction 
for the years 1904-1908 were as follows: 


COMPARISON OF NEW MILL CONSTRUCTION. 


1908 1907 1906 1905 1904 

Cotton ............. 47 64 74 33 48 
Woolen ............ 23 25 56 45 
Knitting ........... Og 83 103 79 Pil 
SUM 42 simeiwatesie: 83 51 36 53 49 
Miscellaneous ...... 25 39 84 42 37 
Totalmw ....cceeee 222 262 303 245 290 


The new cotton mill construction was distrib 
uted between the New England, Southern, and 
Middle and Western States, North Carolina lead- 
ing with 15 mills, followed by Massachusetts 
with 8, though the total number of spindles, 
52,693, was less than hair that of two large 
Massachusetts mills under construction and 
nearing completion. This is shown more fully 
by the accompanying table: 


New Cotton MILL1s. 


New England No. Spindles Looms 
Massachusetts ............00;. 8 115,000 108 
MING 6555230 aoe ihc eetee nid 0 weaehtates ee 
New Hampshire ..........0206 % Beaters aes 
Rhode Island ...........sceee Beebe 10 

11 115,000 118 

Southern States 
Alabama .....ccccccccccccecs e. L 5,000 ae 
GGOPrmla.: cess ob ieeoiesea as aan 2 10,000 240 
North Carolina ...........cc06 15 52,693 262 
South Carolina ..........ecc08 4 23,500 200 
"TOXGR: 666 Meio oe hwo ee es ) ee ere nce 

91,193 762 

Middle and Western States 
New Jersey .......ccccccccece 4 3,500 24 
NOW ‘VOPk: 6:665.06646 44404 saan cee tees anc 
Pennsylvania ..........cceccee Bi. aay 2 

. 13 3,500 % 
TOG” 26s seas ecswde els ewes 47 200,693 8 


The total number of spindles for the world on 
August 30, 1908, was 128,923,659. 

The total number of spindles for the United 
States, as reported by the Census Bureau for 
1906, 1907, and 1908, 13 given in the accompany: 
ing table: 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT CENSUS BUREAU. 
Table of Cotton Spindles in the United States. 


R 

“2 Cotton Spindles + 2 

States M iad es | ce 

S 2 5 Total Active S a 

ly | 
1908 ra 9,446,380] 9,415,363] 63,926 
Massachusetts ..../1907| 9,158,359| 9,097,236] 70,462 
1906| 310 8,904,725] 8,790,793] ..... 
| 
1908] 150] 3,713,006] 3,617,358, ..... 
South Carolina....|1907| 145] 3,609,969] 3,502,036] ..... 
1906| 141] 3,367,204] 3,345,075; ..... 
1908 on3| 2,944,404) 2,861,446| 8,240 
North Carolina....|1907| 276] 2,681,386] 2,604,444] 6,556 
1906] 251] 2,396,703] 2,341,792] ..... 
1908] 77] 2,388,105| 2,279,957) 8,516 
Rhode Island...... 1907| 74] 2,242,931] 2,218,905) 12,556 
1906} 76] 2,173,868] 2,130,958) ..... 
1908| 15-4! 1,792,790] 1,757,686] 13,876 
Georgia ........... 1907| 149] 1,682,506] 1,610,004| 14,060 
1906] 138] 1,573,450] 1,546,998) ..... 
1908| 41] 1,320,503] 1,318,327] 38,302 
New Hampshire...|1907| 44] 1.325,135] 1,307,357| 390,520 
1906, 46] 1,329,027] 1,206,445, ..... 
| | 
1908] = 85] 1,240,296] 1,236,906} 45, 154 
Connecticut ...... 1907) 86) 1,222,239] 1,215,435] 52,630 
1906] 86] 1,181,913] 1,714,527, ..... 
1908 35| 987,188] 978,188] 24,632 
Maine .........0-. 1907| 35] 976.017 966,864] 40,853 
]1906|  34[ 931,576] 912,593] ..... 
| 

1908{ 71 939,942) 934,642) ..... 
Alabama .......... 1907, 71] S04,244{ 876,044/ ..... 
1906} 68) 870,154) 851,986] ..... 
1908/ 135] 928,316 One. 604/106,044 
New York......... 1907| 128] 927,796] 900,506/110,862 
1906} 112 802,254 eevee 


1908/1,941 |27,96-4,387|27,505,422/593, 682 
1907 | 1,830/26, 939, 415| 26,375, 191651, 251 
1906 Siar suas ease 


ee 
United States .... 


*Spindles consuming cotton mixed with other fibres 
not shown separately for 1906. 

No other State reports as many as 500,000 spindles 

Of the total number of spindles, 27,904,387, in the 
United States August 31, 1908, 22,455,332 were ring 
spindles and 5,508,055 were mule spindles. Ring- 
frame spindles are preferred under ordinary condi- 
tions, for the ease and facility with which they may 
be operated. Increase in the number of ring spindles 
August 31, 1908, over number reported August 31, 
1905, was over 4,500. 


As regards the new woolen mills, none of them 
were large, and such as were built were de- 
signed for manufacturing worsted yarns or 
worsted fabrics. The number of knitting mills 
alone shows a gain over 1907, being 92 as com- 
pared with 83 in that year, and while there is 
the usual large increase in the States of New 
York and Pennsylvania, there are recorded 9 
new mills for North Carolina and a large number 
scattered through the Western States. Many 
conditions seemed to favor the growth of the 
knitting industry in the South, chief of which 
is the number of small yarn mills in proximity 
to the factories and the fact that the work 
appeals to people living in small communities. 

During 1908 there was a general depression 
in all branches of the textile industry, which 
necessarily involved curtailment of production 
and small or no profits to manufacturers. The 
stocks on hand were used up and there was 
little buying, but by the exercise of general 
prudence manufacturers and merchants, for the 
greater part, were able to withstand conditions, 
and at the end of the year were in more hopeful 
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shape than at its beginning. In the factories 
improvements in machinery were introduced and 
despite slack business everything was put in 
readiness to prepare for a gencral revival of 
commercial activity. In the South the cotton 
manufacturers, whose plants for the most part 
were very modern and well equipped, changed 
in many cases the character of the goods pro- 
duced, and worked on those which wovfld afford 
some small profit. In the cotton, as in other 
textile industries, labor conditions were good 
during the year, and labor troubles were con- 
spicuous by their absence. The exports of 
cotton goods were considerably in excess of 
those of 1907, and in particular the exports to 
China, which fell off in 1907, were practically 
double the amounts for that year, and at the 
end of December this trade, which is a matter 
of great importance in the export business of 
the United States, looked rather promising. 

The year was also a poor one for the woolen 
and worsted manufacture, but was marked by 
gradual improvement, so that at the end of the 
year conditions were not so far from normal 
as is shown by the accompanying tabular state- 
ment. Interest was manifested in the great 
strides that Passaic, N. J., had made as a textile 
manufacturing centre and especially its position 
as a centre for dress goods manufacture. This 
industry, first started in 1899 with the erection 
of a factory by a German syndicate, was followed 
by other mills for dress goods and worsted yarn, 
which proved so prosperous that in 1908 one 
of the largest and most up-to-date mills in the 
United States was begun, which is to have be- 
tween 400 and 500 broad looms and 25,000 
worsted spindles of the French system, as the 
mill was to be both a spinning and weavin 
plant. Passaic, at the end of 1908, was said 
to have 5,470 looms and over 200,000 spindles, 
and as a consumer of wool, as well as for making 
men’s wear and dress goods, was pushing Law- 
rence, Mass., for first place. Lawrence has 
8,090 looms and 236,264 spindles. 

For silk manufacturing see under Smtx. See 
also CoTTonN and Woot. See also STRIKES and 
LocKourTs. 

THALASSOTHERAPY. The treatment of 
disease by sea bathing and sea air was increas- 
ing in popularity in Europe during 1908. Both 
a tepid, mild sea bath and rough, vigorous surf 
bathing were found beneficial. In Austria, espe- 
cially at Grado on the Adriatic, there is a happy 
combination of warm sea water with a hig 
percentage of sodium chloride and iodide, and 
rachitic and scrofulous children are sent thither 
in great numbers, with marked beneficial re- 
sults. The fourth annual Congress of Thalasso-. 
therapists was held at Fiume on this coast, on 
the last three days of September, 1908. The 
beneficent effect of sea air on tuberculosis and 
certain nervous diseases has long been known 
and taken advantage of, but the injection of sea 
water hypodermically is believed to be new. 
Remarkable results were claimed for this meas- 
ure by Simon, a French physician, in tubercu- 
losis, the intestinal ailments of infants, and in 
a wide range of skin diseases, for example, 
eczema and psoriasis. The water is sterilized 
and injected in graduated doses under the skin 
of the thigh, preferably. Sea water was also 
said to be drunk with benefit in tuberculosis, 
anemic, and dyspepsia, One or more pints raed 
being taken in its natural state, sterili 
diluted, or carbonated. 


THEATRE 


THEATRE. See Drama, 


THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, Tue. An or- 
ganization founded in New York City in 1875. 
Its headquarters were removed in 1879 to Adyar, 
Madras, India. The objects of the society are: 
To form a nucleus of the universal brotherhood 
of humanity, without distinction of race, creed, 
sex, or color; to encourage the study of compara- 
tive religion, philosophy, or science; to investi- 
gate unexplained laws of nature and the powers 
latent in man. It had in 1908 14 sections, each 
presided over by a general secretary. These are 
in America, Great Britain, India, Scandinavia, 
Holland, France, Italy, Germany, Australia, 
New Zealand, Netherlands, Cuba, Hungary and 
Finland. In 1908 the membership of the Amer- 
ican section was about 2,600. The officers were 
as follows: President, Mrs. Annie Besant, 
Adyar, India; General Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Section, Weller Van Hook, 103 State 
street, Chicago. Several other bodies in the 
United States use the same name, but are not 
affiliated. 


THOMAS, CHaRLeEs MITCHELL. An American 
naval officer, died at Monterey, Cal., on July 3, 
1908. He was born in Philadelphia on October 
1, 1846, and graduated at the United States 
Naval Academy in 1865. He became ensign in 
1866, master in 1868, lieutenant in 1869, lieuten- 
ant-commander in 1880, commander in 1890, cap- 
tain in 1899, and rear admiral in 1905. He com- 
manded the second squadron of the battleship 
fleet in their cruise from Hampton Roads to 
San Francisco in 1907-1908, and for a short 
time succeeded Admiral Evans in command of 
the fleet, when the latter’s health failed. He 
retired from active service while the fleet was 
on the Pacific coast. 


THUMANN, Pact. A German painter and 
illustrator, died in February, 1908. He was 
born at Tschacksdorf, in Brandenburg, Germany, 
on October 5, 1834. He studied painting at the 
academies in Berlin, Dresden, and Weimar. In 
1866 he traveled on the continent and through 
England. Soon after, he was appointed pro- 
fessor at the Weimar Academy, and later, in- 
structor at Dresden. In 1875 he was called to a 
professorship at the Berlin Academy, which he 
held until 1887. In 1892, after some years spent 
in Italy, he opened a _ studio in Berlin. 
His paintings dealt largely with historical or 
military subjects. Many of them depicted inci- 
dents of the war of 1870. His popular “Soldier’s 
Farewell” belongs to this class. Others of his 
works are the “Five Scenes from the Life of 
Luther,” in the Wartburg, near Eisenach, and 
the famous “Return of Arminius from the Bat- 
tle in the Teutoberg Forest,” in the Minden 
Gymnasium. He was no less famous as an il- 
lustrator; among numerous books for which he 
made drawings are: Chamisso’s Frauen Liebe 
und Leben; Goethe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit ; 
and Tennyson’s Enoch Arden. 


TIBET. A country in Central Asia, a de- 
pendency of China. Estimates of the area vary 
from 463,000 to 814,000 square miles; of popula- 
tion, from 2,250,000 to 6,500,000. The lamas 
number about 500,000. Lhasa, the capital, has 
from 15,000 to 20,000 inhabitants. Barley, 
wheat, buckwheat, pulse, and vegetables are 
grown. Peaches and grapes grow in some fa- 
vored localities. The domestic animals are buffa- 
loes, camels, pigs, yak, and sheep. A large num- 
ber of the people are pastoral nomads. Gold, 
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borax, and salt deposits are worked on a small 
scale. The imports of Tibet from British India 
in 1907-8 amounted to $483,235; the exports of 
Tibet to India, $753,594. The principal imports 
are cotton goods; the principal exports, wool 
(2,665,820 pounds) and curios. In 1907 the 
first consignment of rugs made in Tibet for an 
American a ae house reached Calcutta. The 
larger part of the Tibetan-Indian trade passes 
through Yatung and the Chumbi Valley. 
Gyangtse and Gartok were opened to trade by 
the treaty of 1904. The last installment of the 
indemnity of 2,500,000 rupees (rupee=32.44 
cents) to the British was paid in 1908, and the 
British force was withdrawn from the Chumbi 
Valley. A new trade agreement between Great 
Britain and Tibet, to last for a term of ten 
years, was signed in April, 1908. Provision is 
made for the maintenance of posts and tele- 
graphs; police regulations at the marts and along 
the routes are to be under the contro! of the 
Chinese government, and British subjects are 
to be under the jurisdiction of their consuls. 
See EXPLORATION. 

By the treaty of Sept. 7, 1904, after the 
Younghusband expedition reached Lhasa, Tibet 
agreed to pay Great Britain an indemnity of 
£166,000 in three instalments. These payments 
having been made, the British troops were with- 
drawn from the Chumbi Valley in 1908. In 
April, 1908, a new trade agreement between 
Tibet and Great Britain was signed, to remain in 
force ten years, subject to renewal for another 
ten years. It modifies existing regulations and 
agrees that British subjects shall be regarded as 
ex-territorial so long as China so regards them. 
For an account of the Dalai Lama’s visit to Pe- 
kin, see CHINA, paragraphs on History; and for 
Dr. Sven Hedin’s explorations in Tibet, see Ex- 
PLORATION. 


TICKS. See ENTOMOLOGY. 


TIMOR. An island of the Malay Archipelago, 
the largest of the Lesser Sunda group. Area, 
12,593 square miles; population, 400,000. The 
western, or Dutch, portion forms part of the 
Residency of Timor Archipelago, having, with 
other islands, an area of 17,782 square miles and 
308,600 inhabitants in 1905. The larger, eastern, 
or Portuguese portion constitutes a colony 
having, together with the neighboring isle of 
Cambing, an area of 7,330 square miles and 200,- 
000 inhabitants. Portuguese Timor produces 
coffee, cacao, nutmegs, sandalwood, and petro 
leum. Dilli, the port and capital, is built on a 
marsh. The natives are pagans, and under the 
immediate rule of their chiefs. The governor 
in 1908 was Capt. E. Marques. The military 
force consists of 323 men (212 natives). In 
1908 the Lamakito and Batugedo tribes revolted 
and defeated the force sent against them. 


TIN. As the United States does not figure 18 


‘a producer of this metal, which is obtained 


mainly from Malay, the Dutch East Indies, and 
Rolivia, interest centres in the imports, which 
usually involve from 40 to 50 per cent. of the 
world’s production. In 1907 the importation of 
tin into the United States amounted to 82.549, 
000 pounds, while in 1908 this amount fell to 
approximately 75,000,000 pounds. The price 
also decreased, the average for 1908 in New York 
being about 2914 cents as compared with 38.16 
eents for 1907. This was due to continued over- 
production. According to the Engineering and 


TIN 


Mining Journal, the world’s supplies of tin for 
the 12 months ended Nov. 30 were as follows: 


Tix SuppLies, 12 Montus Enp1ine Nov. 30, 1908. 
(In Tons of 2,240 Pounds.) 


1907 1908 

English production ........ceceeescones 4,700 4,400 
Chinese Exports ....... ccc cece vccescvees 4,000 4,000 
Straits to Europe and America........ 52,520 59,137 
Straits to India and China ............ 3,140 3,265 
Australia to Europe and America...... 6,612 5,869 
Australia, consumption ..........-+6e-- 250 250 
Banka and Billiton .......ccecee ee ecees 13,493 13,765 
BoOHVIG: < side ix Se ONe e hcedeteee eee es 15,500 16,250 
MiscellaneouS ..... ccc cece cece ccccccere . 250 250 
TOtal: -aiceixtewe ee Geek ee ee ese 100,465 107,186 


APPROXIMATE TIN DELIVERIES 12 MONTHS END- 
ED Nov. 30, 1908. 


(In Tons of 2,240 Pounds.) 


1907 1908 

United States ...... ccc cece ec cece cc ecees 35,000 31,700 
Great Britain wv. cc cw ccc ce cee ree c eens 24,150 29,400 
Other Europe ..... cece cece cece cece eens 28,840 28,050 
China and India ...... cece ccc cvececes 3,140 3,285 
Other countries .......- ccc cscccnceeseee 4,500 4,250 
TOCA: ed oc bedi RSENS OK CENSOR ES 95,630 96,665 


Wok.Lp’s PRopuCTION oF TIN, 1906, 1907. 
(In Tons of 2,240 Pounds.) 
Mineral Industry, VO\. XVI. 


1906 1907 

Cornwall ....ccccccccccccvevscssceccseces 4,522 4,700 
Bt ralta! 6 cic ais w acct sean eRe WOES COL Se RASS 58,488 55,660 
Banka and Billiton .........cccccccees 11,250 13,494 
AUBtrAlf§a co. ccc cc ccc ccc cs ccccccccresees 6,888 6,612 
CRUE Siocon beds i dwliews waie Os veiw ees s 4,000 4,000 
MOlivtes okcvcte eee oe 0s Bae Cees oes eee esse 16,394 17,729 
MiscellaneOus 2... ccccccec cece ence ceccece 400 500 
"T Ota leccick con Ck bth 00 oc c5o4w eee eee re ees 101,892 102,695 


The United States contains a few deposits 
of tin, whose output up to 1908 has been incon- 
siderable. In 1907 there was reported by the 
United States Geological Survey a very small 
production of metallic tin in South Dakota, 
which, with concentrates from Alaska, from 
South Dakota, and from North Carolina-South 
Carolina deposits. was valued at $33,285, against 
$35,600 in 1906. 


TOBACCO. The conditions surrounding the 
tobacco growers of the country during recent 
years were gradually improving, and while the 
production of 1908 had often been exceeded, 
and was reported as being under the 5-year aver- 
age, the total value of the crop was estimated at 
about 15 per cent. above that average. Accord- 
ing to government reports, the acreage in 1908 
was 875,425 acres and the total production, 718,- 
061,380 pounds, the average yield being 820.2 
pounds per acre. The yield of cigar leaf alone 
was 141,842,000 pounds. In 1907 the acreage 
was less by 54.200 acres and the production by 
about 20,000.000 pounds, as compared with 1908. 
Kentucky was again the leading State, although 
the acreage, as compared with 1907, was re- 
duced by 30,200 acres and the total crop by 
about 45,000,000 pounds. In 1908 Kentucky 
produced 195,600,000 pounds, being followed by 
North Carolina with 134,000,000 pounds, Vir- 
ginia with 114,100,000 pounds, and Tennessee 
with 52,000.000 pounds. The acreage in these 
States was 240,000, 200,000, 140,000, and 65,000 
acres, respectively. The total value of the 
tobacco crop in 1908 was $74,130,000 and in 
1907 $71,411.000. The world’s production in 
1906 was 2,201,191,000 pounds, of which North 
America furnished 754,790,000 pounds, South 
America 103,717,000 pounds, Europe 623,543,000 
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pounds, Asia 696,169,000 pounds, Africa 20,847,- 
000 pounds, and Oceania 2,125,000 pounds. In 
Asia, British India produced 450,000,000 pounds, 
and in Europe, Austria-Hungary yielded 187,- 
253,000 pounds and Russia 162,020,000 pounds, 
these being the leading countries. 

The crop of 1908 in the Dutch East Indian 
colonies was reported as very good, the Sumatra 
crop, which is exported to this country, being 
estimated at 274,764 bales. The Cuban exports 
in 1908 amounted to 332,327 bales of leaf, 188,- 
846,784 cigars, and 163,310,336 cigarettes. The 
largest purchaser of leaf, as reported in .Tobacco 
Leaf, was the United States with 236,849 bales, 
Germany being next with 51,590 bales. England 
bought 70,677,528 Cuban cigars, the United 
States 47,669,742, Germany 24,183,131, and 
France 11,418,782. There was an_ increase 
in all exports except cigarettes and all tobacco- 
using countries increased their imports from 
Cuba as compared with 1907, except Austria, 
Canada, and the United States. Turkish ciga- 
rette tobacco is now imported by this country to 
the value of about $4,000,000, as against $25,000 
in 1896. The cheapest Turkish tobacco is sold 
in New York at $1 per pound. According to the 
internal revenue returns there were consumed in 
this country during the year ending June 30, 
1908, over 6,860,000,000 cigars, 380,000,000 
pounds of manufactured tobacco, 805,000,000 


little cigars, about 3,625,000,000 cigarettes, and 


over 21,000,000 pounds of snuff. The American 
Consul at Nanking states that in China cigarette 
smoking, introduced only recently, is becoming 
very general among all classes. In the United 
States remarkable conditions existed in some of 
the tobacco growing sections of Kentucky and 
Tennessee (q. v.), where the so-called “night 
riders” endeavored to dictate prices to the to- 
bacco trust by means of threats and vio- 
lence to trust officials and sympathizers, as well 
as to neutral tobacco growers. Property was 
destroyed and murder committed. 


TOGOLAND. A German protectorate in 
West Africa. Area, about 33.700 square miles; 
population, 1,000,000. In 1907 there were 288 
whites (273 Germans). Lomo is the chief port 
and capital. Government schools have over 300 
pupils; mission schools, 7,000 pupils. The for- 
ests contain oil-palms, rubber trees, and dye- 
woods. The natives cultivate maize, yams, tapi- 
oca, ginger, and bananas. On European plan- 
tations there are cultivated cotton, cacao, cof- 
fee, kola, and oil-palms. The export of cotton 
in 1907-8 was 1,674 bales of 250 kilos each (1 
kilo—21-5 pounds). In 1907 the imports 
amounted to 6,699,684 marks, mainly cotton 
goods, iron goods, spirits, tobacco, and timber; 
the exports, 5,915,609 marks, mainly rubber, 
palm-nuts, and palm-oil, maize, animals, cotton, 
and ivory. Over one-half the trade is with 
Germany. At the end of 1907 there were 102 
miles of railway and 250 miles of telegraph. 
The budget for 1908-9 balanced at 6,218,560 
marks. The Governor in 1908 was Count von 
Zech-Neuhofen. 

In his address on the affairs of the colonies 
on Feb. 18, Herr Dernburg, imperial secretary of 
state for the colonies, declared the economic 
conditions of Togoland satisfactory and that 
the railway from Lomo to Palme on Jan. 27, 
1907, was now paying, and that it had been 
leased on terms which would give the colony a 
surplus in a few years. 


TONGA ISLANDS 


TONGA ISLANDS, or FRIENDLY ISLANDS. 
A British protectorate in the Western Pacific. 
Area, 390 square miles; population (1906), 
21,240. In 1905 there were 240 whites. In 
1907 imports amounted to £97,820; exports, 
£134,194. The latter were principally copra, 
£119,717, and fruits, £10,002. The trade is 
mostly with Australia and New Zealand. The 
native government is an hereditary constitu- 
tional monarchy. The British Agent and Con- 
sul—in 1908, Hamilton Hunter—is under the 
High Commissioner for the Western Pacific. The 
revenue and expenditure in 1907 were £34,912 
and £33,540, respectively. 


TONGKING, or Tonquin. A _ French pro- 
tectorate in Indo-China. Area, 46,000 square 
miles; population, estimated in 1906 at 5,688,- 
589, including 33,000 Chinese and 4,000 Euro- 
peans. There are 400,000 Roman Catholics. 
Hanoi, the chief town, with over 103,000 in- 
habitants, is the capital of French Indo-China 
(q. v.). It contains a school of medicine for 
natives. The principal product is rice, other 
crops being sugar-cane, cotton, coffee, and to- 
bacco. The number of cattle is reported to be 
about 1,000,000. About 1,100,000 pounds of 
raw silk are produced annually, three-fifths of 
this being consumed in native manufactures. 
A sericultura] station has been established at 
Phu-lang-thuong. At Hanoi and Haiphong 
there are large cotton ae mills. A new 
rubber tree, of which high hopes are enter- 
tained, has been discovered in the mountainous 
region of the north. The only mining enter- 
prise of importance in Indo-China is carried on 
at Hongay, on the coast, north of Haiphong, 
where about 300,000 tons of anthracite coal are 
mined annually. The imports and exports are 
included in those of French Indo-China. There 
is a French Superior Resident at Hanoi. The 
local budget for 1908 balanced at 5,893,000 
francs. 


TORPEDO. The introduction of the tur- 
bine, the superheater, and more accurate gyro- 
scopic gears, has greatly increased the of- 
fensive power of torpedoes and torpedo craft; 
and has necessitated increasing the effective 
range of torpedo defense guns to over 4,000 
yards. In the British Navy Engineer-Lieuten- 
ant S. A. Harcastle, R. N., invented a 21-inch 
torpedo with an effective range of 7,000 yards 
and a speed of 31 knots, carrying the same 
charge as at present, 200 pounds. The latest 
model building at the Royal Gun Factory in 
1908 had a maximum speed of 42 knots for 
1,000 yards; and only 21 knots for the maxi- 
mum range of 5,000 yards. No torpedo in use in 
the British Navy in 1908 had a diameter 
greater than 18 inches. 

A new torpedo range, 7,000 yards, was to be 
established on the shores of Loch Long; and a 
torpedo factory, at Battery Park in the town 
of Greenock. As far as possible the personnel 
of the Woolwich Torpedo Factory was to be 
transferred to Greenock. 

The Bliss-Leavitt torpedo supplied in 1908 
to the newest American ships was of 21 
inches’ diameter, and carried a charge of 300 
pounds. The maximum range was given as 
4,000 yards at 27 knots. The latest German 
type in 1908 had a diameter of 19.5 inches, a 
charge of 220 pounds, and a range of 4,000 
yards at 20 knots, 
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TOWER, CHARLEMAGNE. An American diplo- 
matist, ambassador to Germany from 1902 uatil 
his resignation, which took effect on June l, 
1908. He was born in Philadelphia on April 17, 
1848, and graduated at Harvard in 1872. After 
studying in Europe, he was admitted to the bar 
in 1878. He removed to Duluth, Minn., in 1882, 
and became president of the Duluth and Iron 
Range Railroad. He was appointed minister 
to Austria-Hungary in 1897, and in 1899 became 
ambassador to Russia. He is a man of large 
wealth, and as the representative of the United 
States in his various posts was known for his 
brilliant entertainment. See GERMANY, and 
HILL, DAVID JAYNE. 


TRADE UNIONS. Probably the most nota- 
ble trade-union events in the United States 
in 1908 were the denial of the right to carry 
on a boycott (q. v.) by the use of union labels 
and “unfair lists,” on the ground that a union 
thus became a combination in restraint of 
trade; the fight over the proper use of the in- 
aeon (q. v.) in labor disputes; and the po 
itical activities of the American Federation of 
Labor (q. v.). Of almost equal interest was 
the decision in January by the Supreme Court 
of the case of Adair vs. U. &., holding that 
portion of the Erdman Act of 1898 which for- 
bids the discharge by an interstate railway of 
an employee because he belongs to a trade union, 
to be unconstitutional. O. B. Coppage was dis- 
charged for such reason by the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad. The United States Circuit 
Court for Eastern Kentucky gave Coppage 
damages for such discharge, holding it to have 
been illegal under the Erdman Act. The Su- 
preme Court, to which the case was then ap- 
pealed, held that an employer has the right to 
discharge an employee because he belongs to a 
union, even as an employee may quit work be- 
cause of the employment of non-union men. Any 
legislation disturbing such equality of rights 
was held by the court to be an arbitrary inter- 
ference with the freedom of contract. More- 
over, that provision of the law in question was 
held to be an undue stretching of the powers 
of Congress to regulate commerce. For Con- 
gress to forbid the discharge of an employee 
on any ground is to regulate the relations of 
employer to employee, and this power once ad- 
mitted could be stretched to provide that inter- 
state carriers should employ only union, or only 
non-union, men. Organized labor resented this 
decision. It claimed that this virtually lezal- 
ized the black-list for employers, whereas the 
boycott had just been declared illegal for em- 
ployees. 

Another decision of interest was that of the 
Court of Appeals of Texas in the case of the 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company of 
Texas vs. Thompson. The latter, a railway en- 
gineer and a member of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, frequently served as an 
expert witness in damage suits against the above 
railway. The general manager of the road, it 
was alleged, practically forced Thompson out of 
the Brotherhood, thus causing him the loss of 3 
valuable insurance policy. Upon the fourth and 
final decision of the case the court relieved the 
union of financial responsibility, but compelled 
the railway company to pay $500 actual and 
$2,000 plenary damages. 

The United Mine Workers of America at their 
19th annual convention at Indianapolis in Feb 
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ruary accepted the resignation of John Mitchell, 
who for nine years and seven months had served 
as President. Mr. T. L. Lewis was chosen his 
successor by an almost unanimous vote. The 
most significant utterances of the convention 
dealt with the observance of trade agreements 
with employers. Secretary Wm. D. Haywood 
of the Western Federation of Miners protested 
against such contracts as reducing the opportu- 
nity to strike, especially to strike sympathetic- 
ally. President Mitchell condemned this criti- 
cism in most vigorous terms. He declared the 
violation of contracts was injurious to the wel- 
fare of the men, and was destructive of one of 
the fundamental and most beneficial principles 
of the union. He showed that wages to-day are 
double those of ten years ago when miners 
could strike at any time. Moreover, he said, if 
unions retain the right of the sympathetic 
strike they must grant to the mine operators 
the right to use the sympathetic lockout. 

The International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union inaugurated a campaign for 
an eight-hour day in November, 1907. They 
have been successful in almost every city in 
the United States. A few firms here and there 
refused to grant the demand, and in Novem- 
ber, 1908, small numbers of members on strike 
were reported. All these were paid strike bene- 
fits by the Union, and this was done without 
depleting the $75,000 strike fund. The total 
expenditures in the prosecution of this cam- 
paign were about $900,000 during the first year. 
At the same time about 2,200 new members 
were added. 

The International Typographical Union start- 
ed its old-age pension scheme in 1908. This 
was adopted at the 1907 convention, and rati- 
fied by a referendum vote in December follow- 
ing. Members 60 years of age, who have been 
in the Union 20 years, and who earn less than 
$4 per week, are entitled to a pension of $4 per 
week. In Novembr, 1908, there were 476 pen- 
sioners being carried by the Union at an an- 
nual cost of $100,000. 

Undoubtedly one of the causes of the absence 
of serious strikes in the United States in 1908, 
a year of industrial depression, was the willing- 
ness of both employers and unions to maintain 
trade agreements. This was well illustrated at 
Fall River, Massachusetts, where the sliding 
scale agreement led to lower wages without dis- 
ruption of the contract by the unions. (See 
INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION.) To this same end 
contributed the stand taken at the very begin- 
ning of the year by the American Federation of 
Jabor, that everywhere wage-reductions should 
be resisted by the full strength of organized 
labor. 

GERMANY. At the close of 1907, the general 
federation of trade unions in Germany number- 
ed 1,880,000, an increase of about 90 per cent. 
in four years. The German unions have in the 
last year or two entered more and more ex- 
tensively into the policy of granting benefits for 
injury, sickness, or unemployment. In 1906 the 
total expenditures by federated unions for vari- 
ous benefits amounted to 36,963,413 marks, or 
21.9 marks per member. The contributions per 
member averaged 24.6 marks. The expendi- 
tures have greatly increased, not only because 
of the new benefits, but also because of a more 
aggressive policy. Most of the trade unions 
are now accumulating considerable funds for 
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use in strikes and lockouts. The total of such 
funds in 1906 was 25,312,000 marks, or three 
times the amount in 1901. The unions have 
found the policy advantageous, for strikes are 
less necessary to enforce their demands and 
lockouts are less frequent when the employer 
knows that a large emergency fund is on hand. 

FRANCE. Among various tendencies now 
manifest among French trade unions is the more 
complete development of the idea of confedera- 
tion and consolidation. The French unions are 
largely imbued with socialistic doctrines, and 
differences on theoretical points have heretofore 
prevented united action. This state of affairs 
is being gradually overcome by the recently or- 
ganized General Federation of Labor. This or- 
ganization showed an _ unusually aggressive 
spirit during the past year. Among its funda- 
mental principles are the general strike to be 
engaged in by all workmen as well as public 
employees, and opposition to international war- 
fare. During the year the federation officials 
made an attempt, only partially successful, to 
organize the postmen and to spread the new 
ideas among the army. See STRIKES AND LOCK- 
OUTS. 

The Nineteenth Congress of the International 
Miners’ Federation met at Paris June 8th. Brit- 
isn, French, German, Austrian, and Belgian dele- 
gations were present. Resolutions were passed 
demanding the extension of the eight-hour day 
to surface workers and the reduction of the 
legal day to six hours in case of fire-damp and 
very high temperatures. The use of female 
labor in mines was condemned. The German 
delegation proposed rigorous restrictions on the 
employment of children under sixteen in mining, 
but the French and English delegates refrained 
from voting on the proposal. Other resolu- 
tions endorsed international arbitration as a 
substitute for war and favored the nationaliza- 
tion of mines. 

ENGLAND. The strength of trade unionism 
in English politics continues to grow. In the 
by-elections of 1908, there were many combina- 
tions between the Laborites and the Socialists. 
In districts having labor candidates this com- 
bination polled 323.000 out of a total of 859,000 
votes. Trade unionists constitute by far the 
majority of the Labor Party and furnish most 
of its funds. At the meeting of the Party at 
Hull, Jan. 22nd-23rd, there were represented 276 
organizations with a total membership of 1,- 
072,431. A proposed amendment to the con- 
stitution of the Labor Party “to organize and 
maintain a parliamentary labor party with its 
own whips and policy” was almost unanimously 
rejected. A resolution, however, favoring “the 
overthrow of the present system of capitalism 
and the institution of a system of public own- 
ership and control of all the means of life” was 
adopted by delegates representing 514,000 votes 
for and 469,000 against. It was generally be- 
lieved by commentators that this socialistic 
declaration, being carried by only a small ma- 
jority, need not be viewed as a commitment of 
the Labor Party to the whole scheme involved 
in Socialism. Following the adoption of this 
resolution, the Congress, with only one dissent- 
ing vote, adopted a declaration repudiating the 
attacks made upon it on the ground that Social- 
ism is antagonistic to the family organization 
and to religion. Among the _ achievements 
claimed by the Labor Party in the legislation 
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of 1908 were the Old Age Pensions Act (q. v.),; 
a law enabling educational authorities to pro- 
vide food at public expenditure for destitute 
school children; and a law establishing an eight- 
hour day for miners. Its present platform in- 
cludes the fixing of a minimum legal wage in 
certain sweated industries, and a measure grant- 
ing the right to work. 

A judicial decision, considered to be the most 
important in trade-union circles since the fa- 
mous Taff-Vale decision, was handed down the 
first week of December by the London Court of 
Appeal in the case of Osborne vs. the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants. The court 
declared that a trade union was not competent 
to provide for representation in Parliament by 
means of a compulsory levy on its members. 
The case is to be taken to the House of Lords. 
The immediate effect of the decision is to com- 
pel the unions to institute a system of volun- 
tary contributions for the support of their rep- 
resentatives in the House of Commons. Should 
this decision of the London court be reversed 
by the Lords, trade unions will have conferred 
upon them powers not enjoyed by other cor- 
porations or quasi-corporations, and their po- 
litical activities would be greatly increased. 

At the annual Trade-Union Congress, Not- 
tingham, Sept. 10th-12th, resolutions were 
passed expressing alarm at the increasing num- 
ber of deaths and accidents from motor traffic, 
favoring a system of compulsory state insur- 
ance, condemning the Unemployed Workmen’s 
Act, and favoring “a national system of educa- 
tion, under full popular control, free and secu- 
lar, from the primary school to the University.” 
A resolution favoring the principles of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation, both voluntary and com- 
pulsory, was rejected. The Irish Trade-Union 
Congress in June resolved to follow the policy 
of the English unions in seeking political power 
by independent representation in Parliament. 
This will be done through direct affiliation with 
the British Labor Party. Similarly the Miners’ 
Federation at its annual convention at Chester, 
Oct. 8th-9th, decided to make formal applica- 
tion for admission to the Labor Party, on condi- 
tion that present Miners’ members in Parlia- 
ment be not required to sign the constitution 
of the Labor Party. This convention also passed 
resolutions favoring old-age pensions, and the 
nationalization of mines, railways, and all 
means of production. 

AUSTRALIA. In addition to the great interest 
in the matter of industrial arbitration and con- 
ciliation (q. v.), trade unions in Australia were 
greatly agitated by a decision of the Federal 
High Court on the legal status of the union 
label on Aug. 4th. Such labels have only recent- 
ly come into vogue among the Australian 
unions. No state has yet legislated on them, 
and the recent Federal] Trademarks Act author- 
izing the registration of union labels as trade- 
marks had not been subject to court review pre- 
ceding this decision. The Attorney-General of 
New South Wales at the instance of several 
brewing companies challenged the constitution- 
ality of the law. He gained his point. The 
court held, by a division of 3 to 2, that a reg- 
istrable trademark must signify ownership and 
must be affixed by the owner of the goods, and 
not by the persons making them. The court 
further held that the plaintiffs were compelled 
by the law to tell whether they did or did not 
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use union labor exclusively, a matter of mueh 
importance to many consumers; hence the law 
was judged to be an impediment to the plain- 
tiffs in carrying on their business. As a result 
of this decision the unions demand a change in 
the constitution so as to remove from the court 
its power to declare an act of Parliament un- 
constitutional. Another decision of great inter- 
est to Australian workingmen was that in 
which the Federal High Court, two judges dis- 
senting, declared unconstitutional that portion 
of the Tariff Act which regulated the rate of 
import duty by a consideration of the rate of 
wages paid in the industries affected by the 
imports. The object of this portion of the Act 
was to compel employers to pay fair and rea- 
sonable wages in order to secure tariff pro- 
tection. The Court held that for Parliament to 
enforce wage conditions by means of tariff 
duties was ultra vires, that is, beyond the pow- 
ers granted by the Constitution. As a result of 
this decision the Premier proposed in October 
an amendment to the Constitution empowering 
the Commonwealth Parliament to secure fair 
conditions for workmen in protected industries. 

In recent years a movement for the organiza- 
tion of women workers has made great progess. 
The number of unions affiliated with the general 
federations and having women members in- 
creased from 21 in 1900 to 36 in January, 1908, 
while the number of women members increased 
from 22,844 to 136,929. 

The membership in trade unions in 1908 de 
creased in the United States, but made decided 
gains in France. A fairly reliable estimate 
of trade-unionists in principal countries 
in 1908 wag as_ follows: North <Amer- 
ica, 3,000,000; Great Britain, 2,250,000; Ger- 
many, 2,500,000; France, 1,500,000; Austria, 
700,000; Russia, 250,000; Spain, 250,000; Italy, 
225,000; Belgium, 150.000; Holland, 75,000; 
Australasia, 200,000; Scandinavia, 200,000. See 
INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; 
WomMEN IN INDUSTRY; LagBoR, AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION OF; INJUNCTION, especial judicial de- 
cisions noted; and Boycott. 


TRANSMISSION OF ELECTRICAL POW- 
ER. The development of hydro-electric power 
schemes received a decided check during 1908, 
due to the long period of financial depression. 
A number of smaller plants were completed, but 
the promotion of new enterprises met with lit- 
tle favor. Construction work on the large 
power plant on the Susquehanna River, which 
was rapidly nearing completion in 1907, was 
practically suspended, and the same was true 
of several other large enterprises. The most 
interesting plant put into operation in 1908 was 
that at Grand Rapids, Michigan. The transmis- 
sion lines of this plant were operated at 110,- 
000 volts, this being the first instance of the 
commercial use of a pressure above 70,000 volts, 
which was the record for 1907. The use of this 
high pressure was made possible by the em- 
ployment of the suspension type of insulation. 
t. e., several insulator units suspended in series 
from the cross arms and the wire suspended in 
turn from the last unit. This type of insulator 
was put on the market in 1907, and during that 
and the ee year was extensively used. 
Another type of high voltage insulator, which 
received considerable attention in 1908, although 
it was still in the experimental stage, was 
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up of three corrugated porcelain tubes mounted 
on a steel base and forming a pyramidal struc- 
ture, the tubes coming together at the apex. 
The advantage of this insulator was that it 
avoided the use of a pin, which in an ordinary 
petticoat insulator extended up through the in- 
sulator to within a few inches of the live con- 
ductor, and is separated from the conductor 
only by a comparatively thin layer of porcelain; 
the failure of the ordinary insulator is almost 
invariably due to puncturing this layer of por- 
celain. In the new structural form of insula- 
tor the .live conductor could be separated from 
all grounded metal parts by a distance of from 
two to three feet. On account of the extreme- 
ly low water that prevailed in the rivers of the 
eastern part of the United States during the 
summer and autumn months of 1908 a number 
of water power plants were unable to supply 
their usual demands for power. In most in- 
stances the deficit in water power was made up 
by the use of steam, either from the company’s 
own reserve plant or by the consumer himself. 
This unusually dry season was a striking ob- 
ject lesson in the necessity of considering with 
the greatest care the minimum flow conditions 
when designing hydro-electric plants. The con- 
struction work on the 80.000 kilowatt plant of 
the Great Western Electric Company of Cali- 
fornia was so far completed during the year as 
to enable the Company to begin the delivery of 
power. The development on the Pianbanha 
River, Brazil, was also partially completed; this 
plant will ultimately generate 50,000 horse- 
power, and will be one of the largest in South 
America. Work was also begun during the year 
on an extensive hydro-electric development at 
Simla, India. 


TRANSVAAL, Tne. A British colony in 
South Africa. Area, 111,196 square miles; 
population (1907), 1,349,450. In 1904 there 
were 300,225 whites. Pretoria, the capital, had 
36,700 inhabitants (21,161 white) in 1904; 
Johannesburg, 158580 (83,902 white). The 
number of children in schools supervised by 


the Government was 48,265 in 1907, of whom . 


35,791 were white, 1,268 “colored,” and 11,206 
native. 

PropucTion. Stock raising is more import- 
ant than agriculture. Cereals, meat, and other 
foodstuffs have to be imported. Only about 50,- 
000 acres are in cultivation. The ranches aver- 
age 6,000 acres in extent. A syndicate has 
spent £3,500 in starting cotton cultivation in 
the souenee te district, where some 10,000 
acres will be under cotton in 1909. Mining is 
the most important occupation. The gold out- 
put in 1907 was 6,450,740 ounces (£27,400,992;. 
The dividends paid by the Rand companies in 
1907 amounted to 27.4 per cent. of their nomi- 
nal issue capital and 70 per cent. of the profits 
for the year. In 1908 the gold output was £29,- 
957,610. The diamond output in 1907 was 2,- 
062,855 carats. valued at £2,268,075. The coal 
output in 1907 was 2.883.423 tons, valued at 
£773,649. The output of other minerals in the 
year ending June 30, 1907, was: Silver, 690,- 
732 ounces, valued at £92,874; chemicals, etc., 
£27,884; stone, brick, salt, etc., £202,803; lime, 
£57,516; copper ore, 784 tons, £36.703; tin ore, 
625 tons, £27,184; lead, 1,400 tons, £18,584: 
asbestos, 88 tons, £3,655; magnesite, 1,040 tens, 
£4,106; antimony, 17 tons, £127. In June, 1907, 
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gold mining employed 180,563 persons, of whom 
17,165 were whites, 51,517 Chinese, and 111,881 
natives and other colored. Coal mining em- 
ployed at the same time 10,914 persons, of 
whom 504 were whites, and 10,410 natives and 
others. In accordance with the letters patent, 
no more permits are granted for the importa- 
tion of Chinese coolies, and those in the colony 
have to be shipped back upon the expiration of 
their term of indenture. The first batch left 
in June, 1907. The number of Chinese and 
Kafirs employed at the mines and mills on Jan. 
Ist of each year for the last three years was as 
follows: 


| so07 | 1008 | 1900 


| 
CHiINEBO ce caccsvccvcssvceces 53928 | rare 12,283 
FOGNES: < 55.566. 85eh esse ae ews 83,567 | 118,204 | 148,722 
Total 


de ina’se: wks ww wien aeetaee | 137,395 150,044 | 161,005 


Thus the Chinese are decreasing and the Ka- 
firs increasing. Most of the natives now com- 
ing to the mines are from north of the Zam- 
besi, and require some time to be accustomed 
to the work and the climate of the Trans- 
vaal, 

COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. ‘Lhe Trans- 
vaal is included in the South African Customs 
Union (see BrRITIsH SouTH AFRICA). The im- 
ports and exports in 1907 amounted to £15,754,- 
944 and £31,232,521, respectively. The imports 
are mainly food and drink, textiles, chemicals, 
and machinery. The exports are mainly gold, 
diamonds, living animals, wool, angora hair, 
tobacco, and coal. Over two-fifths of the im- 
ports are from Great Britain, and about one- 
fifth from South Africa. The railways of the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony (q. v.) are 
administered conjointly by the  Inter-colonial 
Council. At the end of 1907 there were nearly 
2,400 miles of railway in both colonies. The 
addition to Government lines, both new and 
acquired, during 1907 was 392 miles. All rail- 
ways in both colonies are now the property of 
their respective governments, except the line 
from Bethlehem to Kroonstad, 881-2 miles, 
which is worked by the Natal Governmant, and 
28 1-4 miles of private line. At the end of 1907 
there were 163 miles in construction. All new 
construction was then suspended, owing to 
financial considerations. There are about 2,500 
miles of telegraph line. 

GOVERNMENT, Etc. Responsible government 
was established on Dec. 6, 1906. The members 
of the Legislative Assembly are elected by uni- 
versal white suffrage. The Governor, who is 
also High Commissioner for South Africa, in 
1908 was the Earl of Selborne. The Premier 
was General Botha. The colonial military forces 
consist of 5,000 active volunteers. 5,000 reserve 
volunteers, and 4,000 cadets. The revenue in 
1907-8 was £4,670,218; the expenditure, £4,- 
120,451; the public debt, £28,550,000. 


HIstTory. 


THE Status or Astatics. After the Imperial 
government’s assent to the Immigration Re- 
striction and Asiatic Registration Acts in De- 
cember, 1907, a meeting of protest was held by the 
Indians at Johannesburg (Jan. 1, 1908), and 
a resolution unanimously passed declaring that 
the government had failed in its duty of pro- 
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tecting the weak. The Registration Act im- 
posed the penalty of deportation on Asiatics 
not registering according to its terms, which 
included identification by means of finger- 
prints, a requirement offensive to educated In- 
dians as associated with the identification of 
criminals. Asiatics without registration certifi- 
cates were ordered to leave the country within 
periods ranging from 4 to 14 days, and recu- 
sants were arrested. The case for the Indians 
was stated thus in letters and articles by their 
supporters in the press: It was charged that 
since the annexation the treatment of Indians 
had grown worse, although the Boer severity 
toward aliens was one of the grievances urged 
by the British, before the war, against the 
Kruger government. Registration had been re- 
quired by the law of 1885 as a condition of 
residence, but when question arose of its val- 
idity, the Indians taking the advice of Lord 
Milner in 1903 registered anew. It was then 
understood that they would not be required 
to register again. The present act retained the 
requirements of the law of 1885 and imposed new 
ones. It required registration not only of new- 
comers, but of those who had already twice 
registered, and it gave the government the right 
to deport recusants. On the other hand, Mr. 
Smuts, Colonial Secretary, declared on Jan. 4 
at Pretoria that the Registration Act protected 
Indians who had a legal right to residence. He 
said that the 5,000 Asiatics who had left the 
country on account of the act had no right to 
residence, and that of the 9,500 who remained but 
refused to register a large proportion, were in- 
fluenced in their course by agitation. The 
rights of Asiatics who had come to the Trans- 
vaal before the war were admitted. There was 
no feeling against Asiatics already settled in 
the Transvaal, but a determination to prevent 
further immigration and keep the Transvaal a 
white man’s country. False permits had been 
issued and new immigrants came in with per- 
mits issued to those already there. Hence the 
strict provisions as to registration. The ques- 
tion turned on the treatment of residents—the 
strictness as to the false permits, the suspicion 
that owing to lax administration many appeared 
to be residents who really were not. The In- 
dians complained that though they had twice 
registered, they were now required to do so 
again under conditions associated with the crim- 
inal class. Mr. Ghandi, the leader of the In- 
dians, offered a compromise. He declared the 
bad features of the law were the element of 
compulsion and the requirement ot identification 
by finger-prints. 

Finally, on Jan. 30, the government agreed 
to a compromise, whereby the Asiatics were to 
register voluntarily within three months and 
the law was to be modified in some of its pro- 
visions including that requiring finger-print 
identification for which was substituted the 
Signatures of educated persons, property own- 
ers, etc. While the prevention of further immi- 
gration was to be enforced, the government 
agreed to recognize the vested interests of 
Asiatics already settled in the country. A num- 
ber of “passive resisters” who had been arrested 
were now released. A misunderstanding as to 
the government’s promises subsequently arose, 
the Indians insisting on more radical changes 
than the government was willing to make. In 
May Mr. Ghandi asked that his voluntary ap- 
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plication be returned. The amendment of the 
Registration law was introduced on Aug. 21. 
It was designed to meet the objections original- 
ly raised. It fixed Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 as the 
registration period and was to go into effect on 
Sept. 21. It entitled Asiatics to registration 
after they have proved to the registrar three 
years’ previous residence; it rquired Asiatics 
to give their name and address with their sig- 
nature and also to produce a certificate, or, 
failing a certificate, a finger and thumb impres- 
sion. It also imposd a different educational test 
on Indians from that imposcd on Europeans. 
These changes did not meet the demands of the 
Indians and the trouble continued. On Oct. 14, 
Mr. Ghandi was sentenced to two months’ im- 
prisonment at hard labor for refusing to con- 
form to the law and a number of other Indians 
were sentenced to imprisonment. 

REGULATION OF THE MINES. The Mining In- 
dustry Commission issued its report on Mar. 
10. It recommended among other things the 
taxation of unworked claims, the eight hour day 
for miners, the passage of law requiring one 
white miner for every machine drill, and the 
non-importation of labor from the Portuguese 
territories. The draft of the Gold bill was 
published on Mar. 30. Its main purpose was to 
simplify and reconcile the various mining laws. 
It permitted prospecting on Crown lands but 
not on private lands except with consent of the 
owner, defined the methods for establishing and 
working claims, and the measures to be taken 
if insufficient work was done, empowered the 
government to establish a School of Mines, and 
contained provision against the illicit gold 
trade. It was passed on July 15. 

Parliament opened on June 15. Lord Sel- 
borne announced that the proposed loan of 
£5,000,000 had been deferred and that the gov- 
ernment would raise money by _ short-dated 
treasury bills. The government was planning 
extensive public works and the establishment of 
a Land Settlement Board. He reported that 
31,157 Chinese had been repatriated, that the 
supply of native labor was sufficient, and that 
the mining industry was on a sound basis. See 
BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA. 


TRINGANU. See KELANTAN AND TRIN- 
GANU. 


TRINIDAD. A British West India island, 
lying opposite the delta of the Orinoco and form- 
ing together with Tobago a colony. Area: Trini- 
dad, 1,754 square miles; Tobago, 114. Popula- 
tion (1906): Trinidad, 306,830; Tobago, 20,570, 
mostly negroes and East Indian coolies. Port of 
Spain, the capital, had 56,100 inhabitants in 
1901. The eighteen sugar plantations of Trini- 
dad employed in 1907 5,922 East Indians and 
5.619 West Indians, and produced 50,564 tons of 
sugar. The principal products and exports in 
1907 were: Sugar, 46,270 tons; molasses, 524,926 
tons; rum, 185,483 gallons; bitters, 34,866 gal- 
lons; cacao, 49,730,576 pounds; cotton (1907- 
08), 11,300 pounds; cocoanuts, 14,868,000; rub- 
ber, 4,444 pounds; bananas, 56,437 bunches and 
crates; oranges, 2.991 packapes; asphalt from 
Pitch Lake, 141,006 tons; manjak, 1,806 tons. 
Manjak mining is increasing; the output in 
1907-08 was 2.114 tons. The petroleum fields 
are being developed, and a geological survey of 
them has been made. The fruit industry is also 
extending. In 1907-08 the imports amounted to 
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£3,374,824; the exports, £3,907,503. The leading 
imports are flour, provisions, fish, textiles, hard- 
ware, and timber. The distribution of the trade 
in 1907-08 among the principal countries of 
origin and destination is shown in the following: 


| 
From and to Imports | Exports 

| 
Great Britain............. £1,050,768 | 821,321 
British Colonies.......... 314,463 313,936 
United States............. 817,057 1,015,777 
Venezuela ..............2.. 909,383 374,327 
Other foreign countries... 283,153 1,382,142 


There was an increase over 1906-07 of £781,957 
in the exports to foreign countries, due mainly to 
the increased export of cacao to France, which 
rose from £269,539 to £1,025,748. There are over 
80 miles of railway and 177 miles of telegraph 


line. The revenue in 1907-08 was £871,201; the 
nditure, £781,038; the public debt, 
£1,075,053. 


TROPICAL MEDICINE. The opening up 
of vast areas of tropical and subtropical lands to 
exploitation and settlement by Europeans and 
Americans gave an impetus to the study of the 
diseases incident to these climates, and a large 
amount of brilliant and useful work was done in 
the opening years of the twentieth century to- 
ward making life safe for white men, as in the 
ease of the Panama Canal Zone. Dr. J. M. 
Anders, President of tne American Society of 
Tropical Medicine, at a meeting of this society in 
March, 1908, gave a résumé of the year’s prog- 
ress in this department of medical science. 
While no epochal discoveries were made, there 
had been a considerable net gain in our knowl- 
edge. Continued study of the plague confirmed 
the theory that tue rat flea was the principal 
disseminator of the disease. The Indian rat flea 
Puler cheopis, it was proved, would bite man; this 
had been a subject of controversy. It is a flea 
common in many parts of the world, and iden- 
tical with Pulex pallidus of Australia and Pulex 
philippensis of Manila. It was also proved that 
the Ceratophyllus fasciatus and Pulez irritans 
were capable of infecting animals. Ashburn and 
Craig completed their studies of Filaria philip- 
pensia, discovered by them in 1906, and showed 
that complete development of this blood parasite 
took place in the mosquito, thus adding another 
communicable disease likely to be carried by this 
insect. Its réle in the propagation of malaria 
and yellow fever is too well known to need com- 
ment. Hewlett and de Korte conducted re- 
searches into the causation of beri-beri and be- 
lieve that this disease is due to a protozoon in- 
fection. This is contrary to the belief of many 
authorities that the disease is caused by faulty 
alimentation. These authors found in the urine 
of beri-beri patients three varieties of refraction 
cells, believed to be degenerate cells or protozoa, 
and they believe the urine to be the eliminating 
and infectious mediums. They found a disease in 
monkeys similar to beri-beri in its manifesta- 
tions and symptoms. Ashburn and Wright in 
the Philippine Islands examined the stools of 100 
healthy soldiers with no history or symptoms of 
dysentery. Thev found entameba colt present in 
72 cases. This is interesting for comparison with 
the recently discovered fact that healthy indi- 
viduals may harbor typhoid bacilli in the intes- 
tinal tract and disseminate the disease without 
knowing it (see TYPHOID FEVER), and adds an- 
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other difficulty to prophylaxis. Anemia in Porto 
Rico was the subject of investigation by the 
Permanent Commission for the Suppression of 
Uncinariasis. It was estimated that 90 per cent. 
of the population suffer from this scourge. The 
Commission treated 8Y,233 patients and report 
that complete cure resulted in 25.71 per cent.; 
practical cure in 17.88 per cent.; under treat- 
ment 40 per cent., and deaths 0.21 per cent. 
Several journals in 1908 were devoted to the sub- 
ject of tropical medicine, viz., The Philippine 
Journal of Science, Journal of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene, Annals of Tropical Medicine and 
Parasitology (published by the Liverpool School 
of Tropical Medicine), and the United States 
Naval Medicine Bulletin. The two latter were 
new. See PLAGUE; INSECTS AND THE PROPAGA- 
TION OF DISEASE; MALARIA; SLEEPING SICKNESS. 


TRUST COMPANIES. See LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANIES. 


TRUSTS. The discussion of the growth and 
control of industrial combinations continued with 
unabated interest and volume during 1908. A 
great deal of attention was given to the merits 
and demerits of the Sherman Anti-Trust law, the 
advisability of its retention, and means for its 
amendment. The Bureau of Corporations con- 
tinued its investigation of leading trusts and 
its Commissioner summarized the advantages of 
the first five years of its activity. The prosecu- 
tions undertaken as a conspicuous feature of the 
Roosevelt administration were continued. 

SHERMAN Act. The number of those demand- 
ing an amendment to the anti-trust law greatly 
increased in 1908. on Feb. 12th Senator Beve- 
ridge declared that the most urgent legislation 
needed by honest business was a law legal- 
izing cepialte combinations for honest pur- 
poses. Commissioner of Corporations Herbert 
Knox Smith stated in his 1908 report, “Corpo- 
rate combination seems to be not only an eco- 
nomic necessity but also largely an accomplished 
fact. The mere prohibition of commercial power, 
simply because such power is the result of 
corporate combination, by no means meets the 
real evil. It is not the existence of industrial 
power, but rather its misuse, that is the real 
problem.” President Roosevelt repeatedly urged 
that beneficial combinations be legalized, on the 
ground that combination is necessary and inevit- 
able under modern industrial conditions. He de- 
clared it to be “profoundly immoral to keep on 
the statute books a law, nominally in the interest 
of public morality, that really puts a premium 
upon public immorality by undertaking to forbid 
honest men from doing what must be done under 
modern business conditions.” 

At the twelfth annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science at 
Philadelphia, April 10th and 11th, the subject of 
the relation of the Government to industry was 
considered from many points of view. (See The 
Annals of the Academy for July.) The most fre- 
quent criticism upon the Sherman Act has been 
that it prohibits all combinations, both good and 
bad; that it does not aim merely at unreason- 
able restraints of trade, but reasonable ones as 
well. From this it is argued that the law not 
only has checked the economic development of the 
country, but also has retarded the growth of the 
better features of corporations, such as profit- 
sharing, by raising doubts as to their legality 
and permanence. 
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Very great stimulus wae given to the demand 
for a change in the Sherman Act by the decision 
of the Supreme Court holding a trade-union boy- 
cott a conspiracy in restraint of trade as defined 
in that statute (see Boycott and Lasor, AMER- 
1CAN FEDERATION OF). 

In April a bill, known as the Warner Bill, to 
amend the trust law, drawn by President Seth 
Low and others of the National Civic Federa- 
tion, in consultation with President Roosevelt, 
members of the Cabinet,and prominent labor lead- 
ers, was introduced into Congress. The essential 
features of this bill included many of the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioner of Corporations 
and others experienced in the administration of 
the trust law, as well as in the evils of trust 
management. Its main features may be pre- 
sented therefore, though the bill was not acted 
on. The bill presented a plan for the registra- 
tion of corporations and labor unions with the 
Commissioner of Corporations. The former were 
renuired to state their purposes, contracts, and 
activities, while the latter were to file simply 
copies of their charters and the names and ad- 
dresses of officers. The Commissioner was au- 
thorized to cancel the registration of any concern 
at his discretion. Contracts made subsequent to 
registration were required to be filed with the 
Commissioner; if such were approved as not “un- 
reasonable” restraint of trade, no prosecution 
could be based on them. The bill also provided 
for pooling agreements by railways, under the 
general supervision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Labor unions were guaranteed the 
right to strike and to combine with each other 
or to contract with employers, in order peace- 
fully to obtain satisfactory working conditions. 
This last provision was not intended, however, to 
legalize the boycott. The fundamental aims of 
the bill were to secure a moderate degree of pub- 
licity in exchange for legalizing any reasonable 
combination, and to make possible a discrimina- 
straint of trade. It was severely criticised for 
tion between reasonable and unreasonable re- 
placing so much discretionary power in the Com- 
missioner of Corporations. It was also opposed 
on the ground that to attempt to distinguish rea- 
sonable and unreasonavle restraints would emas- 
culate the law by making it indefinite and un- 
certain and hence nugatory as a_ remedial 
measure. 

Both leading political parties recommended 
changes in the anti-trust law. The Republicans 
declared in favor of greater publicity of corpo- 
rate affairs and closer governmental supervision. 
Tbe Democrats recommended a law preventing a 
duplication of directors among competing corpo- 
rations, a plan for licensing interstate concerns, 
such license to forbid tne control of more than 
- one-half of any commodity used in the United 
States, and a law forbidding local competition. 
See PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 

Bureau oF CorpPoRATIONS. During 1908 
the Bureau of Corporations carried forward its 
investigations into the organization and business 
methods of the combinations in the powder, steel, 
tobaceo, lumber, and petroleum industries and 
into the character of the International Harvester 
Company and the International Paper Company. 
Commenting on the results of the first five years’ 
experience of the Bureau, Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor Oscar L. Straus stated that the Bu- 
reau’s work had shown that “the greatest ad- 
vance toward corporate reform must come 
through some general system of publicity.” He 
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declared that to this end “a Federal constructive 
system for the positive supervision of interstate 
corporations” is badly needed. He said that the 
mere publication by the Bureau of improper 
business methods was sufficient in many cases to 
lead to their abandonment. He favored some 
plan of dealing with the trusts which should lead 
to their codperation with the Government as 
against the present plan of court prosecutions 
which forces the trusts into opposition for self- 
defense. His plan as presented provided for a 
system of regular reports from all interstate 
corporations to the Bureau, and free access by 
the Bureau to the records of such corporations; 
for the publication of important facts as to cor- 
porate operations with a view of creating and 
maintaining an intelligent public opinion. The 
changed attitude of opinion toward combina- 
tions was shown in the report of Commissioner 
of Corporations Herbert Knox Smith. the keynote 
of whose opinion was that not destruction but 
regulation should be the official policy toward 
trusts. 

PRosEcuTIons. The one successful suit prose- 
cuted by Attorney-General Bonaparte under the 
Sherman Act, was that against the American 
Tobacco Company, known as the Tobacco Trust. 
This suit was begun on July 10, 1907. in the 
United States Circuit Court for the Southern 
District of New York, following an extensive 
inquiry into the business of the defendants by 
Henry W. Taft of New York City. The case was 
argued in May, 1908. A number of subsidiary 
companies were included in the complaint. among 
them the American Cigar Company, the Ameri- 
can Stogie Company, and the McAndrews & Forbes 
Company. By the final decree of the Court, Dee. 
15th, all of these companies were declared to 
constitute a combination in restraint of trade 
and were enjoined from engaging in interstate 
commerce in leaf-tobacco or its products until 
reasonable competition is restored among them. 
Furthermore these companies and the R. J. Rey- 
nolds Company, the Pierre Lorillard Company, 
the Blackwell’s Durham Tobacco Company, and 
the Conley Foil Company were forbidden to vote 
any of the stock held by them in these or any 
of sixty subsidiary companies. The government’s 
complaint against the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany of Great Britain and Ireland, the British- 
American Tobacco Company,and the United Cigar 
Stores Company was dismissed, as was also the 
government’s application for receiverships “to 
wind up” the business of the defendant com- 
panies. Both the government and the companies 
appealed to the Supreme Court; meanwhile a 
stay in the execution of the injunction order was 
granted. The case was notable for the intense 
bitterness of feeling shown between officials of 
the trust and independent companies, and for the 
volumes of testimony taken from witnesses all 
over the country. 

Two suits were advanced against the so-called 
Anthracite Coal Trust. One of these begun in 
June, 1907, against the Reading Company and 
other anthracite coal-carrying roads as a combi- 
nation in violation of the Sherman Act. was still 
pending at the close of the year. The other. 
begun in May, 1908, was based on the complaint 
that the roads were violating the commodities 
clause of the railroad rate law of June, 1906. 
This clause forbade any interstate common car- 
rier to transport any commodity, other than tim- 
ber, produced or mined by it, except articles 
necessary to the conduct of its business as a 
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carrier. On Sept. 10th the United States Circuit 
Court of the Third Circuit, in an opinion written 
by Justice George Gray, declared this clause un- 
constitutional. The Court held the clause to be 
arbitrary and despotic in nature, confiscatory 
and retroactive, and a plain violation of the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution which forbids 
deprivation of property without due legal pro- 
cess. As this case developed it became apparent 
that the clause in question though aimed at the 
anthracite coal railroads would affect also other 
producers, as the steel and oil industries. An- 
other serious feature in the case was the fact 
that the state of industrial depression would 
have made it extremely difficult to dispose of 
the large holdings forbidden by the law. On 
Oct. 6th the government was granted an appeal 
to the Supreme Court. 

The American Sugar Refining Company, popu- 
larly known as the Sugar Trust, was the defend- 
ant in several important suits of the year. The 
government brought seven suits for the recovery 
of customs duties, aggregating $3,624,121, for the 
fraudulent weighing of sugar imported during 
the past six years. Evidence was being taken 
before Commissioner Shields in New York City 
in these suits at the close of the year. Special 
Agent Richard Parr, of the Treasury Department, 
testified that the company used fraudulent scales 
at its Brooklyn piers for the weighing of raw 
sugar, thus reducing the import duty. Parr 
stated that in the course of his investigations of 
the unloading and weighing of raw sugar, he dis- 
covered steel springs so inserted in the scale 
platforms as to interfere with proper weighing. 
The amount of such interference varied, but in 
seventeen sets of scales such devices were found, 
all giving results favorable to the company; 
without such devices the scales weighed true. 
Another suit against the trust was that brought 
by the Pennsylvania Sugar Refining Company 
under that section of the anti-trust law allowing 
three-fold damages for injury to business, due to 
the activities of an illegal combination. The 
plaintiff sought $30,000,000 damages. Adolf 
Segal, of Philadelphia, held a controlling interest 
in the plaintiff corporation. He was induced, so 
the complaint alleged, to accept a loan of $1,250,- 
000 from the defendant on condition that the 
Pennsy|vania company should not operate so long 
as the loan was outstanding, and on condition 
that his voting power in the company be turned 
over to the American Company. It was alleged 
that the latter took advantage of these condi- 
tions to prevent the plaintiff company, which was 
a new concern with expensively equipped plants, 
from starting up in business, thus being guilty 
of conspiracy to restrict competition and inter- 
state commerce. This suit was dismissed by the 
United States Circuit Court in September, on the 
ground that the plaintiff had not begun business 
and shown capacity to make profits. But the 
Circuit Court of Appeals on Dec. 17th decreed 
that the Pennsylvania company had grounds for 
a suit. 

In May Attorney-General Bonaparte began 
snit against the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford Railway under the Sherman Act. The 
complaint charged a combination in restraint of 
trade and a monopoly within the meaning of the 
law. It alleged that this company had gradually 
extended its control over railway and steamship 
companies and trolley lines; that it now controls 
500 out of 600 miles of trolley lines in Connecti- 
cut, 400 out of 500 in Rhode Island, and 600 in 
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all in Massachusetts; and that it owns 35 per 
cent. of the stock of the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road, thus acquiring virtual control, since the 
remaining shares are widely scattered. The case 
had not advanced by the close of the year. 

There were many other cases attracting con- 
siderable interest. The effort to compel the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York City to 
obey the eighty-cent gas law passed by the Legis- 
lature in 1906 had not terminated at the end of 
the year. The case had reached the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The report of the 
Public Service Commission of the First District 
showed that this company supplied 70 per cent. 
of the gas and 76 per cent. of the electricity used 
in Greater New York in 1907. This company 
and its subsidiaries supplied twenty-five billion 
cubio feet of gas during that year. In the suit 
begun in 1907 against FE. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company and others as a combination in 
restraint of trade in the manufacture and sale 
of gunpowder and other high explosives, a special 
examiner to take testimony was appointed in 
Sept., 1908. At the very close of the year the so- 
called Beef Trust was under grand jury investi- 
gation at Chicago with reference to violations of 
the anti-rebate law and the maintenance of tacit 
agreements for the fixing of prices and the divi- 
sion to territory in violation of the Sherman Act. 

A number of the States carried on vigorous 
prosecutions against various combinations dur- 
ing the year. The States of Missouri and Texas 
were most zealous in such activities, but Kansas, 
Tennessee, Minnesota, Ohio, and others were also 
alert. Much of this enthusiasm for “trust-bust- 
ing” on the part of State officials was due to the 
fact that such a policy was good politics. In 
Texas the Waters-Pierce Oil Company was fined 
$1,623,900, and placed in the hands of a Federal 
receiver; the Harvester Trust was fined $35,000 
and ousted from the State; express companies 
were fined to the amount of $40,000; the Amer- 
ican Book Company was also fined; and numer- 
ous suits were pending. The Farmers’ Union, 
however, which was clearly outlawed by the 
anti-trust statute, was regarded with increasing 
favor. See Stanparp OI. 


TRYPANOSOMIASIS. See SLEEPrIne SIcK- 
NESS. 


TSI-AN. See Tze-Hst1. 


TUBERCULIN. This substance was exten- 
sively used during 1908 principally as a diag- 
nostic agent, but to some extent for its curative 
value in tuberculosis. Its value in both rdles 
was the subject of much inquiry and debate. As a 
curative medicine it is injected hypodermatic- 
ally in minute doses, which are gradually in- 
creased according to its effects upon the patient. 
As a diagnostic agent tuberculin was used in 
three ways: 1. By injection, as above. 2. By 
vaccination; the Von Picquet method. The skin 
is rubbed with alcohol, then slightly scarified or 
punctured with a snarp needle, and a drop of 
tuberculin applied. When tuberculosis is pres- 
ent, in a few hours a reddened area appears 
around the seat of vaccination, reaching its 
maximum intensity in from 12 to 24 hours, a 
papule form, which with the hyperemia may last 
several days or even weeks. 3. By dropping 
tuberculin into the eye—Calmette’s reaction. A 
freshly prepared one-per-cent. solution of Koch’s 
old tuberculin is used. A drop of this is placed 
in the corner of the eve, which when the reaction 
18 positive, becomes the seat of an inflammation 
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of varying degrees of severity and duration. The 
time of the appearance of the reaction is held to 
have considerable prognostic value. A marked 
reaction, appearing promptly, indicates a favor- 
able prognosis, and the more severe the reaction 
the better the outloox for recovery. On the other 
hand a quickly occurring mild reaction, or fail- 
ure to react, is looked upon as unfavorable. A 
delayed mild reaction indicates a healed or latent 
lesion. These principles, according to Wolff- 
Eisner, apply to both ocular and skin reactions. 
This author’s theory of the mechanism of tuber- 
culin reactions is as follows: Individuals with 
tuberculosis foci have at all times in their blood 
“bacteriolysins” for the tubercle bacillus. All 
tuberculins contain fragments of tubercle bacilli, 
and when these come into contact with the pa- 
tient’s bacteriolysins, endotoxins are set free 
from these fragments of bacilli which cause the 
phenomena of the reaction. Schrumpf cited two 
cases in which instillation of tuberculin into the 
eye induced a severe, long continued inflamma- 
tion which left permanent opacity of the cornea 
in one case. He cites further 23 authors who 
have published reports of disturbances following 
tuberculin instillation, ranging from intense con- 
junctivitis to keratitis, with or without involve- 
ment of the iris. Another disadvantage of the 
ocular reaction was that the eye was liable to 
become influenced again if a course of tuberculin 
treatment was instituted. These and many other 
reports in the United States, notably those of 
Rosenau and Anderson of the United States 
Marine Hospital Service, indicate that the sub- 
stance must be used with extreme care. See 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


TUBERCULOSIS. The most important sin- 
gle event in connection with this subject was the 
meeting of the International Tuberculosis Con- 

ess at Washington, D. C., from Sept. 21st to 

et. 12th, 1908. The congress was attended by 
nearly every well known authority on tubercu- 
losis of this country and Europe. The presence 
of Koch, Arloing, Theobald Smith, Calmette, 
Trudeau, Rasenil, Fibiger, Adams, Sims, Wood- 
head, Eastwood, Courmont, and others stamped it 
as one of the most notable gatherings ever held. 
The meetings were characterized by a tone of 
optimism as to the complete control and ulti- 
mate eradication of the disease, although it is 
now known that every human being who has 
reached the age of thirty has or has had tuber- 
culous infection in some part of the body, and 
presents definite traces of the disease in his tis- 
sues. The congress discussed every phase of the 
problem—ventilation, factory inspection, tene- 
ment house reforms, the prevention of expectora- 
tion, sanitation, and the segregation of the tuber- 
culous patient. The question of infection of 
human beings through tuberculosis milk was 
perhaps the most important before the congress, 
and on this no definite agreement was reached. 
Dr. Koch stated his belief that eleven-twelfths 
of all tuberculosis and practically all pulmonary 
infection in the human race comes from human 
sources. He reiterated his statement made at 
the London Congress in 1901 that the bovine 
type of tuberculosis is different from the human 
type. (This decision was first made by Theo- 
bald Smith, of Washington, in 1898.) Koch 
added that infection from tuberculosis cattle was 
comparatively rare; that a herd of tuberculous 
cattle was less dangerous to the community than 
a badly ventilated tenement house in a large 
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city. These views were diametrically opposed to 
those of the majority of the membership of the 
congress, and this lack of harmony was regarded 
as unfortunate because of its possible effect on 
the campaign against infected dairies and in 
view of the fact, that the transmissibility of 
bovine tuberculosis to man is settled from a sci- 
entific standpoint. The exhibits at the congress 
constituted the greatest anti-tuberculosis exhibi- 
tion ever assembled, and attracted wide atten- 
tion. England, Germany, Sweden, France and 
other European countries, and many of the 
United States were represented, as well as prac- 
tically all the large sanitariums in this country. 
At the conclusion of the congress the exhibition 
was brought to New York City, where at the Mu- 
seum of Natural History many thousands flocked 
to view it. A series of public meetings was held 
in connection with the exhibition and every ef- 
fort put forth to make the occasion one of popu- 
lar education. Dr. Darlington, Health Commis- 
sioner of New York City, stated in opening the 
exhibition that since the Health Department 
began its crusade against spitting, and has re- 
moved advanced cases of tuberculosis to hos- 
pitals, furnished sputum cups, and enforced disin- 
fection of rooms vacated by tuberculosis patients, 
the death rate from this disease among children 
under fifteen had fallen from 7.1] to 2.6 per ten 
thousand of the population. Mayor McClellan 
announced that there were at present about 
3.500 beds available for tuberculous patients in 
New York City, and buildings were planned or 
were being constructed that would accommodate 
1,500 more. Eventually there’ would be room for 
6,000 patients. 

Tuberculosis in Ireland was reported on the 
increase of late years and attracted serious at- 
tention in 1908. The death rate in that country 
is alarmingly high, 15.8 of all deaths being due 
to consumption. <A peculiar feature is that the 
victims are for the most part adult wage-earners, 
and not, as in other parts of the United Kingdom 
young children. The cause for this is found in 
the poor sanitary organization in Ireland, most 
of the sanitary work being in the hands of the 
poor law medical officers, who are paid meager 
salaries and are not expected to look after public 
sanitation. In Sweden, on the other hand, vigor- 
ous measures have been taken against the spread 
of tuberculosis since 1896, which may serve as a 
model for other countries. The two main feat- 
ures of the campaign were: First, the establish- 
ment of an adequate number of sanatoria in all 
parts of the country. To this work King Oscar 
II. gave the jubilee fund, amounting to $5S3.- 
000. Second, the organization of the National 
Anti-tuberculosis Society, whose efforts are di- 
rected to popular education. This society has a 
membership of 22,000. Lectures on tuberculosis 
are given. A museum was established in Stock- 
holm, and pamphlets, newspapers, and other liter- 
ature distributed. With these and other meas- 
ures in vogue the mortality is steadily diminish- 
ing. In Germany similar efforts on a scale com- 
mensurate with the size of the country have 
heen made. In addition forest schools and sana- 
toria have been established where delicate chil- 
dren and adults can spend the day in the open 
air, returning to their urban homes at night. 
In twenty years the mortality in Prussia alone 
had been reduced by 13.88 per thousand of popu- 
lation. See VETEBINARY SCIENCE. 

TUNIS. A French protectorate in North 
Africa. Area, about 64,600 square miles; popu- 
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Jation, about 1,830,000. The natives are esti- 
mated at 1,700,000, mostly Arabs and Kabyles, 
with 60,000 Jewa. On Dec. 16th, 1906, there were 
128,895 Europeans (34,610 French, 81,156 Ital- 
ians, 10,330 Maltese). Tunis, the capital, has 
about 200,000 inhabitants, including 61,000 
Europeans. The natives, excepting the Jews, 
are nearly all Mohammedans, with about 400 
adherents of the Greek Church. The Europeans 
are mostly Catholics. The Mohammedans have 
some 1,400 primary schools, some of them as- 
sisted by the government, and a university in 
the Great Mosque at Tunis. The Mohammedan 
religious, charitable, and educational institu- 
tions are maintained from the income derived 
from “Habus” lands. The French schools in- 
clude a lyceum for boys and another for girls, 
two colleges, a technical school, about 150 gov- 
ernment primary schools, and a number of pri- 
vate schools. Congregational teaching is pro- 
hibited as regards French children. The Ital- 
jan government and Italian societies maintain 
schools in the larger towns. 

PropucTion. In 1907 the production of 
wheat was estimated at 6,000,000 bushels; oats, 
2,000,000 bushels; wine, 7,920,000 gallons; olive 
oil, 27,000 metric tons. Other products are bar- 
ley, dates, almonds, pistachios, oranges, lemons, 
alfa grass, and cork. The number of olive trees 
in 1907 was estimated at 11,222,225. The most 
important olive district is the country about 
Sfax. About 200,000 acres have been sold by 
the government with the obligation on the part 
of the purchaser to plant olive trees. Two- 
thirds of the oil comes from very primitive na- 
tive mills. There are about 150 European mills, 
but owing to the lack of fresh water in many 
districts, only 50 are worked by steam. The 
largest mill, in the city of Tunis, has an an- 
nual capacity of 6,600.000 pounds of oil, and 
the soap factory attached to it turns out 1, 


800,000 pounds of soap. Date palms number & 


about 1,350,000. The cork forests of the north- 
west cover 202,600 acres. On Dec. 31st, 1902, 
there were 200,200 cattle, 20,240 horses, 108,094 
asses and mules, 146,899 camels, 719,610 sheep, 
509,428 goats, and 7,825 swine. The develop- 
ment of mineral wealth within recent years has 
been very notable. Large deposits of phosphates 
exist near Gafsa and the surrounding region, 
and at Ain Moulares, to the west of Gafsa. 
About one-eighth of the world’s supply of phos- 
phates is now derived from Tunis, the deposits 
of which are said to be practically inexhausti- 
ble. In 1906 there were exported 751.421 tons 
of phosphates, 1,041 tons of copper ore, and 
21,602 tons of lead ore. Iron has been found 
near Kef, and 5 iron mines are being worked. 
Manganese has been found in large quantities in 
the south, between Gafsa and Gabes. Prospect- 
ing is going on in the desert country in the ex- 
treme south, which, in the opinion of geologists, 
is rich in mineral-bearing formations. The fish- 
eries, worked by Italians, Maltese, and Greeks, 
yield sardines, anchovies, allaches, tunny fish, 
ete. The total value of the catch in 1906 was 
3,182,000 francs, exclusive of sponges. 
COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. The im- 
rts and exports in 1907 were valued at 102,- 
860,000 and 103,361,000 francs, respectively, 
against 89,349,000 and 80,595,000 in 1906. The 
principal imports are flour, hardware, machin- 
ery, and textiles. The principal exports in 
1906 were: Phosphates, 18,758,000 francs; bar- 
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ley, 9,360,000; olive oil, 6,972,000; wheat, 3,- 
654,000; alfa, 3,071,000; animals, 2,946,000; 
sponges, 2,129,000; tanning bark, 1,345,000; 
wine, 565,000. The distribution of the trade 
in 1907 among the principal countries of origin 
and destination, was as follows, in francs: 


| 

From and to Imports Exports 
ETANnC@: “scss dee ce kobe ke eae aces 62,032,000 | 51,240,000 
Algeria: csnawevansseeeewe a eaw eee 6,870,000 5,524,000 
Great Britain ........cccceeeee: 9,761,000 | 15,266,000 
Germany ......ccerccscccccccess 2,054,000 2,424,000 
BOlBIUM .isiiis 2s leeds oweeee kate 2,281,000 3,692,000 
TROIY Sactay oeakae soe Sucnd seeawesne 6,108,000 | 17,346,000 
United States ..............00., 3.101,000 118,000 


In 1906 the ports were entered by 13,416 ships 
of 3,566,661 tons (1,683,813 French). ‘he rail- 
ways in 1907 had a length of 718 miles; tele- 
graph lines in 1906, 2,392 miles. 

GOVERNMENT AND FINANCE. The nominal 
ruler is the Bey. The present Bey is Sidi Mo- 
hammed En Nasser, who succeeded his cousin 
May 12th, 1906. The real ruler is the French 
Resident-General, who is also Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, and acts under the direction of 
the French Foreign Office. He is assisted by 
7 French and 2 native ministers. The French 
garrison numbers over 20,000, the cost being 
borne by France. The Bey’s native bodyguard 
is about 600 strong. The country is divided 
into 13 civil districts, 2 military districts, and 
1 military post. The district governors (con- 
tréleurs) are French; the subordinate officials 
(Kaids and Sheiks) are natives. Justice be- 
tween Europeans, and between Europeans and 
natives is administered by French courts; cases 
between natives are tried by native courts. The 
budget for 1907 estimated the revenue at 39,- 
342,133, and the expenditure at 67,662,952 
francs. At the end of 1906 the Tunisian debt 
amounted to 232,181,500 frances. In 1907 the 
overnment was authorized to contract a loan 
of 75,000,000 francs for roads, railways, and 
colonization. 


TUNNELS. The two-track subway tun- 
nel of the city of Philadelphia was opened for 
inspection on July 30th, 1908, and the first train 
was run through on Aug. 3d. This formed an 
addition to the elevated railway, which extends 
on Market street, from the Schuylkill River to 
69th street, continuing the line from the river, 
and extending it eastward, down Market street, 
and around the City Hall to the Delaware 
River, a distance of two miles. It was also 
proposed in connection with the Philadelphia 
transportation problem to build two sin- 
gle tubes beneath the Delaware River for street 
railway passenger traffic only, to connect Mar- 
ket street, Philadelphia, and Third street, Cam- 
den. A street railway tunnel, one mile long, 
was opened in 1908 in Genoa, Italy, which con- 
nects that city with the town of Rivarolo, and 
thus reduces the distance by 1 1-3 miles; the 
road going through the hill, rather than around 
it. Twenty-five men were killed in an accident 
in the Loetschberg Tunnel in the Alps on July 
25th, 1908, while at work in the _ north 
heading, due to a section of rock being forced 
out of place without warning. Two hundred 
thousand dollars was appropriated for the elec- 
trification of the tunnel between Spieze and 
Frutigen, at the northern approach, the current 
for which will be obtained from the Kander & 
Hagneck hydraulic plant at Spieze. The maxi- 
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mum grade will be 2.7 per cent., and passenger 
trains of 250 tons will be run at 25 miles per 
hour, while freight trains of 300 tons will be 
run at 18 miles per hour. During the month 
of April, 1908, the rate of progress approached 
within 5 per cent. of that established in the 
Simplon Tunnel, where the record of 6851-2 
feet advance on a single heading, in one month, 
was made. In the Loetschberg Tunnel 656 feet 
were driven in the north heading. 

Hupson TUNNELS. The Hudson Company’s 
upper line under the Hudson River, between 
Jersey City and Manhattan, was opened the 
first time for traffic on Feb. lst, 1908. The 
Cortlandt street tunnels of the same company 
were nearing completion and promised to be 
opened during the year 1909. 

SANTA BARBARA TUNNEL. This California 
city was undertaking to build a tunnel through 
the mountains, which, when complete, will be 
19,560 feet long, and has for its purpose the de- 
livery of water to the city. In 1908 $200,000 
had been spent on the project, and it was at 
the end of the year about half finished. During 
the driving of the heading an underground 
flow of water was tapped which gives 75 miners’ 
inches, and it is expected that a further flow 
will be developed in the progress of the work, 
enough to supply the entire city. It is pro- 
posed to use the tunnel for a pipe line leading 
Lie the storage reservoir on the Santa Ynez 

iver. 

THE Detroit River TUNNEL, which consists 
of two twin tubes, was partially damaged by 
fire, in which two men lost their lives, on Sept. 
15th, 1908, in the Canadian approach. The fire, 
starting in the air lock of the west-bound tun- 
nel about 1,400 feet back of the shield, did little 
damage, and was easily extinguished. The land 
approaches at the end of the year required con- 
siderable work upon them before they would 
be completed. but five of the ten river sections 
had been put in place. 

THE WASHINGTON STREET TUNNEL in Boston, 
Mass., was opened for official inspection on 
Nov. 23d, 1908. It is about two miles long, and 
in general passes through the business section 
of the city, parallel to the Tremont street sub- 
way. Its use will be devoted chiefly to the 
elevated railway trains, so that the Tremont 
street subway may be used for surface cars, as 
originally planned. Great difficulty was in- 
volved in its construction, due to the narrow- 
ness of the streets and the tall buildings ad- 
jacent. 

THE BROOKLYN EXTENSION of the New York 
subway tunnel was opened from Borough Hall 
to Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn, on May Ist, this 
addition thus completing the original contract 
No. 2, which was known as the Brooklyn exten- 
sion. The entire contract included about one 
mile of tunnel in Manhattan, south of the City 
Hall to the Battery, with a double track loop 
at the latter place, and extended thence east, 
by means of two tubes, to Joralemon street, 
Brooklyn, which it follows to Fulton street, 
and thence out Flatbush avenue to Atlantic 
avenue, It was proposed in Brooklyn to con- 
struct another subway tunnel, to extend from 
the east end of the Manhattan Bridge, under 
Fourth avenue to 43rd street. and the contracts 
for its execution were let on May 22d, 1908. It 
will be about 31-2 miles long, and will cost 
about $16,000,000, of which one million will be 
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used for pipe galleries. A second rapid transit 
subway tunnel has been authorized in Man- 
hattan, which will extend up Broadway and 
Lexington avenue to the Bronx, and have two 
branches to run east and west in the latter 
borough. 

RICKEN TUNNEL. The progress of 531 feet in 
the Ricken Tunnel during the month of March, 
1908, was entirely in the south heading and not 
only exceeded any other month’s advance for that 
undertaking, but established a new record which 
is 70 feet in excess of former values where land 
drilling had been employed. As a matter of com- 
parison, it may be stated that the world’s record, 
made in the Simplon, where machine drills were 
used, was 685% feet. Located in the Canton St. 
Gallen in northeast Switzerland, the line, which 
is 28,221 feet long between portals, extends from 
Uznach to Wattwyl, and appreciably shortens 
the north-south routes in eastern Switzerland. 
Except for a short length of masonry lining that 
must be placed, the tunnel was finished, but con- 
siderable trouble was occasioned by the presence 
of fire damp, which at one stage of the operations 
stopped the progress for months at a time. To 
dispose of the gas, 4-inch vent tubes were built 
into the masonry lining, but the gas, becoming 
ignited and striking back through the vents. be- 
gan to burn behind the masonry. No damage 
had resulted from it as yet, and it was expected 
that the flow would soon cease, but soft ground 
has caused some annoyance, having crowded in 
the sides for a distance of 200 feet and in some 
places to the extent of 12 inches. 

THE ROTHERHITHE TUNNEL under the River 
Thames at London, was formally opened by the 
Prince of Wales on June 13th, 1908. It is 6,883 
feet in length, of which 3,698 feet is cast iron 
tunnel, and connects Ratcliff with Rotherhithe. 

PENNSYLVANIA TUNNELS. The four tubes of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad tunnels under the 
East River, between Manhattan and Long Isl- 
and City, at the end of the year were reaching & 
condition where soon they could be concreted for 
their entire length, cleaned out, and put in read- 
iness to be turned over to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road for the laying of roadbed, track and instal- 
lation of electrical equipment for operation. 
Rapid progress was made upon the tunnels under 
Manhattan also. Two of the tunnel outlets in 
the railroad yard in Long Island City were fin- 
ished, together with a concreted roadbed run- 
ning for several hundred feet from the entrance 
to the tunnels. The work of building the con- 
necting links between the completed East River 
tubes and the terminal points in the railroad 
yards was also nearing completion. In addition 
to the viaducts built over the yard for the pur- 

se of carrying street traffic, the work of rais- 
ing Jackson avenue at the Sunnyside section of 
Long Island City several feet above the present 
grade was about half completed. This change 
of grade will not only facilitate the approach 
to the plaza of the Queensboro Bridge, but it will 
also enable the Pennsylvania Railroad to fill ina 
wide stretch of swamp ground, otherwise without 
value, except at great cost for drainage. 

In the Bergen Hill tunnels the headings of the 
south tube were joined April 11th, while those 
in the north tube were holed May 7th. These 
two tunnels were the last part of the New York 
and Long Island extension of the Pennsylvanis 
Railroad, and by their completion from 
the west portal at Bergen Hill to the Long Isl- 
and yard was made possible. 
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The terminal station work was almost finished, 
the excavation and the retaining wall around the 
site being complete and most of the masonry and 
steel work in place. To this point already $70,- 
000,000 had been spent by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad on this New York extension, but it was 
estimated that $20,000,000 more would be re- 
quired before it was completed sometime in 1910. 
Throughout the terminal zone, which extends 
from Newark to Long Island City, a third rail 
direct current system will be used for operating 
trains. <A protected third rail is to carry a cur- 
rent of 600 volts, while the transmission from a 
central power station in Long Island City to 
substations, will be made with 11,000 volt, 25 
cycle, 3 phase alternating current. 


TURFAN. A ruined city of Chinese Turke- 
stan, especially noteworthy for its archeological 
remains and for the literary and linguistic frag- 
ments discovered there. In 1908 four fragments 
from this site had been made accessible, and the 
work of decipherment is constantly being carried 
on by the Prussian Academy of Sciences. Of the 
new material by far the most valuable is the 
discovery of an Indo-Scythic language. (See 
Inpo-ScyTHic LANGUAGE.) Next in interest 
stands the finding of fragments of a Sanskrit re- 
eension of the Dhammapada, a Buddhistic work 
hitherto known only in Pali and in Tibetan and 
Chinese translations. These Sanskrit fragments 
are sufficient to show that the Tibetan (and 
Chinese) version was made from a Sanskrit, not 
a Pali, original. Of less general interest is the 
discovery of fragments of a Sanskrit grammar 
on paper, dating from the ninth or tenth century 
A. D., of which additional parts have been edited 
during 1908. Our scanty knowledge of the orig- 
ino] sources of Manicheanism, as well as of 
Viguriec (old Turkish) is advanced by a brief 
fragment of twenty-six lines, giving a version, 
apparently, of the temptation of the Iranian re- 
former Zoroaster by the Evil One (recorded in 
the Avesta Vendidad, xix.), combined with the 
Tranian tradition which located the demoniac 
Azhi Dahaka at Babylon (cf. the Avestan Yasht 
v., 29). Consult Sitzungsberichte der kéniglich 
preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften for 
1908. 


TURKEY. An empire in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Exclusive of Bulgaria (q. v.), which 
declared itself independent in 1908; Bosnia and 
Herzegovina (q. v.), administered by Austria 
since 1878 and annexed in 1908; and the nom- 
inal or autonomous dependencies of Crete 
(q. v-), Cyprus (q. v.), Egypt (q. v.), and Sa- 
mos (q. v.), the area and population are esti- 
mated as follows: 


Area sq. Popula- 
miles tion 
| 
Ink BUrope: eswsieeesee cesses ease 65,367 6,130,000 
In Asia: 
Asia Mimor ......cccccccereess 193,600 9,089,000 
Armenia and Kurdistan ...... 72,000 2,471,000 
dp | . Cama an en Pe are are | 114,600 2,890,000 
Mesopotamia ...........0 ceeees 131,700 1,398,000 
AYPODIO. SsiNesdeauawe eas caiewee% { 170.300 1,050,000 
Total in ASIG@ ....cccccccccces | 682,200 | 16,898,000 
In Africa: | | 
Tripoli and Benghazi! ........ 405,200 1,000,000 
TOA). soi ewis capa aetadsteew eae | 1,153,300 | 24,028,000 
| 
The principal cities. with their estimated 


populations, are: Constantinople, 943,000 (in- 
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cluding suburbs in Asia, 1,106,000); Salonica, 
105,000; Adrianople, 81,000; Smyrna, 201,- 
000; Bagdad. 145,000; Damascus, 140,000; 
Aleppo, 127,000; Beirut, 119,000; Brussa, 76,- 
000; Kaisarieh, 72,000; Kerbela, 65,000; Mosul, 
61,000; Mecca, 60,000; Homs, 60,000; Sanaa, 
58,000; Urfa, 55,000; Marach, 52,000; Jerusa- 
lem, 80,000; Medina, 48,000. 

RELIGION. In European Turkey the Mo. 
hammedans and Christians are about equally di- 
vided, and there are numerous Jews. In the ean 
islands nine-tenths of the population are Chris- 
tians. In Asiatic Turkey the Mohammedans 
constitute a majority. In Asia Minor the num- 
ber of Christians is estimated to be 1,548,500; 
in Armenia, 646,000; in the vilayet of Aleppo, 
183,000; in the vilayet of Beirut, 166,500; in the 
Lebanon, 319,300. There are very few Christians 
in Mesopotamia, Arabia, and Turkish Africa. 

EpvucaTiIon. The ministry of public instruc- 
tion is divided into four departments, which 
supervise, respectively, the primary schools, the 
higher primary schools, preparatory schools, and 
the schools of the non-Mussulman and foreign 
communities. The grand council of the min- 
istry of public instruction controls the school 
revenues and expenditures and supervises the 
law school, the college of fine arts, colleges for 
civil servants, commercial colleges, meteoro- 
logical observatories, the imperial museum, and 
the deaf and dumb institution. The school rev- 
enues are derived from one-half of 1 per cent. of 
the tithes on agricultural produce, 5 per cent. 
of the real estate taxes, and one-third of the 
poor rate. Instruction in government schools 
is free, whether for Turkish or foreign subjects. 
The schools of the non-Mussulman and foreign 
communities are supported by their respective 
communities. 

In each province there is a council for the 
supervision of the schools, under the presidency 
of a Mussulman and a non-Mussulman. In 
every village there is, by law, a primary school 
at which attendance is obligatory for all Mus- 
sulmans. Boys have to go to school from 6 to 
11 years of age, and girls from 7 to 11. The 
course of instruction covers four years and in- 
cludes reading, writing, history, the Turkish 
language, elementary geography, and religious 
instruction, according to the creed of the pupil. 
In towns of over 500 houses there is a higher 
primary school with a four years’ course and 
instruction in Turkish grammar, letter writing, 
Persian and Arabic grammar, arithmetic, book- 
keeping, geometry, history, drawing, and one of 
the languages spoken in the district. In all 
towns having over 1,000 houses there are pre- 
paratory colleges, or high schools, with a two 
years’ course and instruction in Turkish litera- 
ture, French, rhetoric, political economy, geog- 
raphy, general history, natural history, arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, surveying, physics, 
chemistry, and drawing. 

The above account of the Turkish system of 
education is based on a report by United States 
Consul Ernest L. Harris of Smyrna, published 
in 1908. According to other reports, the in- 
struction in the primary schools is by the Mus- 
sulman clergy, and of little value. The total 
number of the various schools in the empire 
is over 36,000, with 1,330,000 pupils. At Con- 


.stantinople there are a government school of 


medicine, an imperial art school, the Greek Na- 
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tional School, with 400 students, and a Greek 
theological seminary, with 80 students. At Da- 
mascus there is a government medical school. 
The American college in Beirut, with collegiate, 
commercial, and medical courses, and 850 stu- 
dents (200 Mohammedans), is the greatest edu- 
cational centre in ..siatic Turkey. At Smyrna 
there was established a commercial! school about 
the year 1906. In 1908 it was reported that the 
course of instruction was to be extended, so as to 
include the Turkish, English, French, and Ger- 
man languages, besides the subjects usually 
taught in European commercia] schools. 

Forests. About 21,000,000 acres are under 
forest, of which 3,500,000 are in European Tur- 
key. In Asia Minor the magnificent natural for- 
ests were largely cut down for firewood and 
to provide pasture for the numerous goats. The 
latter, in their turn, destroyed the new shoots 
which might have replaced the trees that were 
cut down. Nevertheless, the forests which cover 
the interior mountain ranges are still counted 
among the chief natural riches of the country. 
In the vilayet of Smyrna, there are 1,600,000 
acres of valuable woodland, consisting chiefly of 
larch, oak, boxwood, pine, cypress and cedar. 
In the vilayet of Adana, there are 1,200,000 
acres of forest, and there is a considerable ex- 
port of timber, tar, and resin through the port 
of Mersina. In the vilayet of Trebizond about 
1,400,000 acres of forest land have been de- 
stroyed by the charcoal makers, much to the 
detriment of the soil and climate. In the vila- 
yet of Konieh 944,000 acres are under forest. 

AGRICULTURE, ETC. The production of wheat 
in Asiatic Turkey in 1907 was estimated at 35,- 
000,000 bushels. The olive crop of 1908 was far 
below the average, and the output of olive oil 
was estimated at 50,000 tons—about 70,000 to 
75,000 tons below the average. The principal 
centres of olive production are Asia Minor and 
the islands of the archipelago. In 1906-07 there 
were 100,640 wine growers and 118.615 distill- 
ers; the output of wine was 61,956,407 kilos, and 
of spirits, 8,609,457 kilos. In the same vear the 
beer production was 6,466,342 kilos. The pro- 
duction of tobacco in 1907 was about 2,000,000 
kilos. The manufacture of tobacco and cigarettes 
is a monopoly of the Regie, which pays $3,300,- 
000 annually to the Ottoman public debt admin- 
istration. The company pays further, after de- 
ducting 8 per cent. on the share capital and 5 per 
cent. on founders’ shares, 30 per cent. of the re- 
maining net profits to the government and 35 
per cent. to the public debt administration, dis- 
tributing the remaining 35 per cent. among the 
shareholders. The total sales of the Regie in 
1905-06 amounted to 16,605,000 pounds of to- 
bacco. The Regie must purchase all the inferior 
tobacco, which is consumed in the country. As 
regards the best qualities of tobacco, the Regie 
comes in competition with the exporters. In 
1905-06 the Regie purchased in the great centres 
of high-grade tobacco—Cavalla, Salonica, Sam- 
soun, Smyrna and Xanthi—5,885,000 pounds of 
tobacco, and the exporters 46,118,600 pounds. 
Retailers receive a 5 per cent. commission from 
the Regie. Nargileh tobacco is controlled by a 
similar but smaller company. The present con- 
cession to the Regie comes to an end by 1914. 
The production of opium varies considerably 
from year to year; in 1904 it was 11,000 cases, 
in 1906, 7.250; in 1907, 2,375, and was estimated 
for 1908 at 4,800 cases. Nearly the entire pro- 
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duction is exported. The production of attar of 
roses in 1907 was 2,100 kilos. Cotton is grown 
throughout Asia Minor, especially in Anatolia, in 
the southwesf, and Cilicia, in the southeast. The 
greatest production is in the districts of Aidin, 
Kassaba and Adana. These districts are well 
watered, and the climate and soil are suited to 
cotton cultivation. Coats are very numerous in 
Asia Minor, particularly in the interior high- 
lands. The Angora goat abounds chiefly in Ana- 
tolia. The total number of goats is about 3,000,- 
000, and the value of the mohair annually pro- 
duced is placed at nearly $4,000,000. The weav- 
ing industry of Angora, formerly very extensive, 
has succumbed to European factory competition. 
But shawls and robes are still produced in large 
quantities and are much prized on account of 
their durability and originality of design. The 
export of eggs, through Smyrna, increased from 
1,132,125 eggs in the three years 1900-1902 to 
24,322,374 in 1907. 

IRRIGATION Prawns. On Nov. 24th, 1907, an 
agreement was signed between the Anatolian 
Railway Company, a German corporation, and 
the Turkish government, for irrigating about 
132,500 acres in the plain of Konieh, in the cen- 
tre of Asia Minor. The utilization of the waters 
of Lake Bey Chehir, covering 24,300 acres, forms 
an important part of the plan. The funds, 
amounting to about $4,000,000, will be advanced 
by the company, which undertook to carry out 
the work in five years. When completed the 
works are to be taken over and operated by the 
government. The scheme is primarily intended 
to secure the growth of cereals, but it will un- 
doubtedly lead to a considerable production of 
cotton, which may be grown as a rotation crop. 
The engineers employed by the corporation are 
Dutch. 

Sir William Willcocks, who built the Assouan 
dam in Egvpt, was engaged by the Turkish gov- 
vernment to survey and prepare plans for irri- 
gating the plain of Mesopotainia. A party of 
four engineers, the vanguard of this expedition, 
arrived in Bagdad in the latter part of 1908. 
The survey is expected to occupy three years. 
Preliminary estimates of the expenditure re- 
quired reach the sum of $37,000,000, and the 
estimated annual profit on this outlay is from 
16 to 19 per cent. 

Other regions greatly in need of irrigation are 
Cilicia, in Asia Minor, the valley of the Orontes, 
in Syria, and the valley of the Jordan. 

MINERALS. The mineral wealth of Asia Minor 
is proverbial. On the shores of the Black Gea 
the coal fields of Heraclea extend for nearly 40 
miles, and run inland for a distance of 200 miles, 
coming to an apex at Anpora. The coal is in 
thick seams, but contains many impurities. There 
is only one company with a washing and screen- 
ing plant, and the output is therefore limited to 
some 600,000 tons a year. At Surmene, in the 
vilayet of Trebizond, there are rich copper de- 
posits; in 1908 it was reported that German and 
Austrian capitalists were negotiating for the 
purchase of these ore lands. Valuable ores are 
also found in other parts of the province, and the 
owners were reported as eager to sell their lands 
to Europeans. Extensive deposits of mineral oil 
and bitumen are reported in the district of Alex- 
andretta, as well as in Mesopotamia. The vilayet 
of Aleppo, in Syria, and the valley of the Jordan, 
from the river’s source to the Red Sea, also con- 
tain bituminous deposits. The world’s supply of 
emery stone is derived mainly from the district 
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of Smyrna and the island of Naxos. Large quan- 
tities of salt are obtained from the salt mines 
at Salif, in the Yemen, and there are salt works 
at Aleppo, Erzeroum and elsewhere. Other min- 
erals are worked to a small extent. 

Commesgce. The internal trade is greatly ham- 
pered by customs dues for the exportation of 
produce from one province to another. In the 
foreign trade there is levied a fixed ad valorem 
duty on all imports, which was increased in 1906, 
with the consent of the Powers, from 8 to 11 per 
cent. The new duty came into force on July 12th, 
1907. There are also export duties. For the 
year ending Feb. 28th, 1906, the last year for 
which trade statistics are available, imports 
amounted to 3,136,602,000 piasters, and exports, 
1,967,236,000 piasters (1 piaster equals 4.4 
cents). The principal imports were, in millions 
of piasters: Cotton piece goods, 409; sugar, 264.; 
cereals and flour, 156; cloth, 150; yarn and 
thread, 147; woollens, 130; rice, 108; kerosene 
oil, 104; coffee, ¥5; cassimere, 64; rugs and car- 
pets, 57; iron manufactures, 55; iron, 49; pa- 
per, 39; timber, 39. The principal articles of 
export were, in millions of piasters: Raw silk 
and cocoons, 293; raisins, 235; cereals and flour, 
188; mohair, 91; figs, 90; coffee, 89; opium, 73; 
hides and leather, 73; valonia, 62; beans and 
peas, 58; minerals, 55; fruits, 55; carpets, 54; 
cotton, 51; wool, 50; eggs, 50; olive oil, 42; 
dates, 34; sesame, 31. The trade with the prin- 
cipal countries of import and export was as fol- 
lows, in piasters: 


From and to 


| | 
| Imports ! Exports 
| 


,180,000 

, ,000 , 
Belgium ..... ccc cece ccees 98,615,000 48,791,000 
Netherlands ........ecesee0s 59, 749,000 58,104,000 
Germany ...csscccccccccvcce 132,529,000 | 122,769,000 
Austria-Hungary ........... 651,614,000 | 213,730,000 
FtQly cecieess i Hes eeaeessaees 244,620,000 99,595,000 
GYOO6CO. sides Fac 6 sibs sbsee ones .082,000 54.358,000 
Bul Marie veccdiicn cee ese ee sas 46,708,000 73,597.000 
Roumantia ..scccccccscscsess 79,530,000 40,000,000 
FRUGSIS.. sisie ssetccve es cove ees 182,016,000 59,384,000 
POG. verde tone seat ecw adass 73,375,000 6,548,000 
SSEV Dt. .wsvencenacesus rescues 92,621,000 ade 
United States .............. 28,756,000 49,212,000 


According to United States returns, imports 
from Turkey during the fiscal year 1907-08 
amounted to $10,761,184, and exports to Turkey 
$1,976,500. According to a British consular re- 
port, the imports of the Benghazi district, North- 
ern Africa, in 1907 amounted to £257,000 (£38,- 
940 from Great Britain), and the exports £467,- 
000 (£162,600 to Great Britain). 

In Sept., 1908, it was reported that the cen- 
sorship in the custom houses was abolished, 80 
that books and newspapers and printed matter 
generally can now enter the country freely. The 
importation of electric appliances, telephones 
and pharmaceutical substances, formerly pro- 
hibited, is now permitted. 

NAVIGATION AND SHrppina. In 1905-06 the 
ports of Turkey were entered and cleared by 47,- 
265 steamers, of 44,257.892 tons, and 129,796 
sailing vessels, of 2,293,977 tons. Constantinople 
was entered in 1906 by 15,887 vessels, of 15,678,- 
903 tons. The Germans have established a line 
of the largest and fastest steamers between 
Smyrna, Genoa and Marseilles, and in Oct., 1908, 
the North German Lloyd secured a_ through 
passenger train service from Hamburg direct to 
Genoa to meet the steamers from and to Smyrna. 
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INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS. The railways in 
exploitation in 1907 had a total length of 3763 
miles, of which 1238 miles were in Europe, 1474 
in Asia Minor, and 1050 in Syria and Arabia. 
The total length of telegraph lines in 1906 was 
28,890 miles. 

The Smyrna-Aidin Railway is now the a 
line in Asia Minor still controlled by a Britis 
corporation. This line extends for 200 miles 
into the interior from Smyrna, and with its 
branches has a length of over 320 mules. In 
1908, a 40-mile extension was being constructed 
from the end of the line to Lake Egidir, one of 
the largest inland seas in the southern part of 
Asia Minor. This is the only railway in Asia 
Minor which receives no kilometric guaranty 
from the Turkish government. The annual divi- 
dend during the past five years has averaged 6 
per cent. 

All other lines originally constructed in Asia 
Minor, whether with British or French capital, 
have passed under German control. The Bagdad 
Railway, a prolongation of the Anatolian Railway 


‘from Konieh through Asia Minor, is destined to 


reach the Persian Gulf through Mesopotamia. 
The first section of 125 miles, from Konieh to 
Eregli, was opened in Oct., 1904. There the work 
of construction came to a halt, owing to a lack 
of funds to provide for the kilometric guaranty. 
On May 23, 1908, a convention was signed at 
Constantinople between the Porte and the Bag- 
dad Railway Company for the construction of 
the section from Eregli to Elii, near Mardin, 
some 60 miles southeast of Diarbekir, with a 
branch line from Tel-Abesk to Aleppo, a 
total of 542 miles. Plans must be pre- 
pared within a year from the signing of the 
convention. The line is to be completed in 7 
years. The greatest difficulties will be encoun- 
tered in the first two sections, in crossing the 
Taurus Mountains. The total cost is estimated 
at $45,000,000. The branch to Aleppo will make 
it possible to go direct by rail from Constanti- 
nople (Haidar Pasha) to Mecca by the route 
Haidar Pasha-Konieh-Aleppo-Damascus. 

The Damascus-Mecca line, 1093 miles long, 
reached Maan, 373 miles from Damascus, in 
Sept., 1905; Alakhzar, 463 miles, in Feb., 1907; 
Tebuk, 560 miles, in May, 1907; and on Sept. 
1, 1908, the line was opened to Medina, 807 
miles distant. It was reported that from Medina 
the line would probably be extended to Mecca by 
way of Rabigh and Jeddah—a route free from 
engineering difficulties and well supplied with 
water, whereas the eastern or highland route 
from Medina to Mecca lacks water. Rabigh is 
a town of about 3000 inhabitants, 3 miles from 
the sea and about 70 miles to the north of 
Jeddah. 

For the proposed extension by Austria-Hun- 
gary of the railway from Uvac, on the Bosnian 
frontier, through the sanjak of Novibazar, to 
Mitrovitza (whence there is a direct line to 
Uskub and Salonica), see below, History; also 
MACEDONIA. 

Early in 1907 an electric street car system 
was established in Damascus, which was also the 
first city in the empire to have electric lights. 
The electric tramway in Beirut was expected to 
be opened by the beginning of 1909. Both of 
these electric traction systems, the first in the 
empire, were constructed with French, Belgian, 
and native capital. Concessions for electric 
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traction and lighting have also been granted for 
Aleppo, Smyrna, and Salonica. 

Banks. The Imperial Ottoman Bank, with a 
capital of £T11,000,000 (1 Turkish lira, or 1£T 
== $4.40), had on Oct. 31, 1907, a note circula- 
tion of £T1,313,100, and cash on hand amounting 
to £T2,567,100. At the end of 1908 it was re- 
ported that a new national bank was to be estab- 
lished, for which a large building was being 
constructed in Constantinople, where the head 
ottice is to be. The chief feature of the bank is 
to be the advancing of money on land, taking 
mortgages as security. The borrower is to be 
enabled to repay in annuities, so calculated that 
at the end of the appointed time the capital is 
repaid with interest. The initial capital of the 


bank is to be $15,000,000, with the right to 


increase the amount to $50,000,000. Of the 
300,000 shares proposed, only Ottoman subjects 
will be allowed to own as many as 30,000. 
Every Ottoman subject purchasing 30 shares of 
$50 each will be considered a founder. The 
initial capital of the Land Mortgage Depart- 
ment (credit foncier) is also to be $15,000,000, 
which may be increased to $100,000,000. The 
duration of the concession is 99 years. The in- 
terest on the money loaned on land security is 
to be below the legal rate in Turkey, which is 9 
per cent. The sums loaned are to be repayable 
at the maximum in 50 years. Branches will 
probably be establishec in all the large cities of 
the empire. The national bank will not infringe 
on the privileges of the Ottoman Bank. 

GOVERNMENT. The constitution of 1876, sus- 
pended in 1878, was restored on July 24, 1908 
(see below, History). This constitution provides 
for a parliament consisting of a senate and a 
chamber of deputies. Senators are appointed 
by the Sultan, and their number must not ex- 
ceed one-third that of the deputies. The latter 
are elected indirectly for a term of four years, 
one to every 50,000 male citizens. The president 
and vice-president of the chamber are appointed 
by the Sultan from lists submitted to the cham- 
ber. Parliament meets annually from Nov. 1 
to Mar. 1, but the Sultan may extend the session. 
Bills originate with the council of ministers, but 
either house may demand the introduction of 
legislation, and it rests with the Sultan to order 
or to deny compliance with the demand. Laws 
require the consent of both houses and the Sul- 
tan. The Sultan appoints and dismisses min- 
isters, concludes treaties, declares war, has con- 
trol of the army and navy, and may dissolve the 
chamber of deputies, in which case an election 
must follow within six months. Liberty of the 
individual, equality before the law, freedom of 
the press and education are guaranteed. Mo- 
hammedanism is the state religion, but all re- 
ligions are tolerated, and the existing privileges 
of various religious communities are guaranteed. 
Judges cannot be removed, except according to 
law. 

In Sept., 1908, the Young Turk Com- 
mittee announced that the constitution would 
be modified in a democratic sense. Two-thirds 
of the Senate would be made elective. Private 
bills would be introduced if supported by ten 
deputies. Every Ottoman citizen over 20 would 
have the right to vote. The Parliament, which 
met on Dec. 17, 1908, was elected by kazas, or 
districts, the electors having been chosen in 
nahiés, or sub-districts, one elector to every 
500 voters. The tendency in the Parliament 
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has been to subject the ministry to itself. 

For administrative purposes the empire is 
divided into vilayets, under valis, or governors- 
general, assisted by provincial councils; the 
Vilayets are subdivided into sanjaks and kazas, 
and the latter are further subdivided into naAhtés. 
The subdivisions of vilayets are under mute- 
sarifs, kaimakams, mudirs, and muktars. Valis 
and the mutesarifs of six of the sanjaks (which 
are therefore known as mutesarifats) are direct- 
ly responsible to the Minister of the Interior. 
The Lebanon has a special government presided 
over by a Christian mutesarif. The vilayets of 
Macedonia (Kossovo, Monastir, and Salonica) 
were given, by the agreements of 1903, 1904, 
and 1907 with Russia and Austria-Hungary, a 
special gendarmerie, commanded by an italian 
general officer, who was assisted by officers of 
all the other European powers, except Ger- 
many. A Russian and an Austrian civil official 
assisted the Turkish inspector-general. A sys- 
tem of international financial control was estab- 
lished in 1905. In 1908 the country was still 
in a disturbed condition, but the restoration of 
the constitution brought order into the chaos 
of rival race ambitions, and in October the 
Powers withdrew their gendarmerie officers. (See 
MACEDONIA. ) 

Sultan Abdul-Hamid II., born Sept. 22, 1842, 
succeeded to the throne on the deposition of 
his elder brother, Murad V., on Aug. 31, 1876. 
At the end of 1908, the ministry was com 
as follows: Grand Vizier, Kiami] Pasha; Sheik- 
ul-Islam, Jemal-ed-Din Effendi; foreign affairs, 
‘fevnk Pasha; interior, Hakki Bey; finance, Zia 
Pasha; justice, Hassan Fehmi Pasha; public in- 
struction, Ekrem Bey; war, Ali Riza Pasha; 
marine, Arif Pasha; commerce and _ public 
works, Gabriel Effendi Noradunkian; evkaf 
(pious foundations), Shemseddin Bey; mines, 
forests and agriculture, Prince Mavrocordato; 
posts and telegraphs, Ghalib Pasha. 

FINANCE. Up to the end of 1908 no statistics 
of revenue and expenditures were published. 
The revenue is derived from the tithes on agri- 
cultural produce, land and property taxes, im- 
port and export duties, monopolies, excise taxes 
on liquors, salt, paper, fisheries, and silk, ete. 
Military expenditures and the debt charges ab- 
sorb the greater portion of the revenue. In 1881 
the government made an arrangement with its 
creditors, by virtue of which a Council of the 
Debt Administration was appointed, with its 
seat at Constantinople. To this Council were 
handed over the excise taxes, the tobacco monop- 
olies, the tax on Persian tobacco, and the East- 
ern Rumelia and Cyprus tributes. The sum of 
£536,363 was to be deducted from the total 
annual revenue of the Council for the service of 
the debt of 1878, amounting to £7,931,818 (ster- 
ling), and the balance was to be applied to the 
service ot the general debt, four-fifths to interest 
and one-fifth to sinking fund. The interest was 
never to exceed 4 per cent., and any surplus was 
to be handed over to the government. The in- 
terest actually paid was 1 per cent. until 1903, 
when it was increased to 14 per cent. By a 
supplementary arrangement in 1903, it was de- 
creed that 75 per cent. of any surplus beyond a 
fixed sum of £T2,517,375 for interest and sinking 
fund should be turned over to the government, 
and the remaining 25 per cent. should go to 
the sinking fund. In 1906-7 the government’s 
share of the surplus had been mortgaged for at 
least three years ahead. The total revenue of 
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the Debt Administration in 1907-8 was £T3,919,- 
003, against £T3,244,424 in 1906-7. On June 
30, 1907, the Turkish debt stood as follows: 
Secured on Egyptian tribute, £T18,923,058; se- 
cured on the administered revenues (Debt Ad- 
ministration), £T76,378,680; various loans, 
£T10,867,406; total, £T106,169,144. Besides this 
there are due the balance of the Russian War 
indemnity (1878), which amounted to £T24,513,- 
000 in 1898, since which year no payment was 
made, although the payment of £T350,000 falls 
due annually on January 14; and a debt of 
£T273,494 for the Beirut-Damascus railway. 
ARgMy. Military service is compulsory on all 
Moslems, but certain districts and tribes are 
either exempt or refuse to serve. Christians and 
Jews are excluded from the army, paying in- 
stead a tax of about $1.65 annually. Moreover, 
any person can purchase freedom from active 
military service on payment of £T50, and another 
payment of the same amount will free him also 
from service in the second line. Thus the bur- 
den of active military service is borne exclusive- 
ly by about two-thirds of the entire population ; 
but, under the new reform régime, it is intended 
to make service universal. Liability to service 
begins at the age of 20, and continues until 40, as 
follows: Three years in the ranks of the first 
line, or Nizam, and six years in the reserve; 
nine years in the second line, or Redtf; and two 
years in the third line, or Mustafiz. The re- 
servists are liable to six weeks’ actual military 
service each year, and those of the second line 
to one month every second year. There is also 
a second-class Redif, composed of the annual 
surplus of recruits beyond the required contin- 
gent. These receive from six to nine months’ 
training the first year, and are liable to an an- 
nual service of 30 days during the following 
years. The empire is divided into seven mili- 
tary districts, with headquarters at Constanti- 
nople, Adrianople, Salonica, Erzerum, Damascus, 
Bagdad, and Sanaa. Besides these there are the 
military divisions of Hejaz and Tripoli, with 
headquarters respectively at Mecca and Tripoli. 
Excluding the troops in Arabia (30,000) and 
Tripoli (10,000), those in the depots, the 30,000 
to 40,000 fortress artillery and engineers, and 
the 50,000 required for the defense of Constan- 
tinople and other places, the actual striking 
strength of the Turkish army consists of about 
400,000 combatants. But on the other hand, there 
must be taken into account the 375,000 of the 
second-class Redif and 90,000 of the Mustafiz. 
Besides the regular military establishment there 
is also a gendarmerie, or rural police, of about 
42,000, of whom 29,000 are in Asia Minor, 11,000 
in Europe, and the remainder in Arabia and Tri- 
poli. The latter province has a local militia force. 
The Lebanon has a small local police. Sev- 
eral important reforms were inaugurated in 
1908. Among the more important may be 
mentioned the abolition of the old cumber- 
some military Commission, which consisted of 
72 officers from the rank of field marshal to 
that of second lieutenant and which, under 
direct supervision of the Sultan, had control of 
military matters. This commission was replaced 
by another composed of 5 officers, under the 
supervision of tne Minister of War. The pay of 
officers and men was increased; a new Official 
military Gazette was established; new infantry 


drill regulations adopted; experimenfs were con- . 


ducted with machine guns and automobile trains; 
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and renewed activity was to be seen in the 
musketry schools, at target practice, and on 
the maneuvering ground, all of which had been 
neglected for many years. The total military 
budget amounted to about £5,500,000 sterling. 

Navy. At the beginning of 1908 the effective 
navy consisted of 1 second-class battleship, of 
9200 tons; 1 third-class battleship, 6700 tons; 
1 armored coast defense vessel, 4690 tons; 2 
protected small cruisers, 7200 tons; 2 unpro- 
tected small cruisers, 7200 tons; 3 gunboats, 
1500 tons; 5 destroyers, 3120 tons; 24 torpedo 
boats, 2179 tons. Total, 39 ships, of 41,789 tons, 
besides 2 submarines. The increase in 1907 
aggregated 6050 tons. Rear Admiral Douglas 
Gamble, R. N., was lent by the British ey 
to Turkey for the reorganization of the Turkish 
navy, in both personnel and material. It was 
proposed to build 6 battleships, 12 torpedo boats, 
24 gunboats, 4 river gunboats, 6 submarines, 2 
mine laying ships, and 6 transports, as well as 
a naval dockyard and arsenal. 


HISTorY. 

The leading event of 1908 and, indeed, the 
most striking incident in recent European his- 
tory, was the Sultan’s unexpected announcement 
on July 24, that the constitution of 1876 was 
restored, thus marking the triumph of the revo- 
lutionary movement. The corrupt and dis- 
ordered condition of Turkey had continued up 
to that time without interruption. In 1907 the 
Ottoman government had on its hands serious 
disturbances in Arabia, an incident of which 
was a mutiny on Feb. 13, on board the transport 
Hodeida, as the result of which, 300 of the 
troops jumped overboard while the vessel was 
passing through the Suez Canal. The disaffec- 
tion in the army, in which the troops were badly 
armed and seldom paid, was again illustrated 
when the Hodeida arrived at Beirut. She was 
seized by mutineers who demanded the payment 
of arrears and the sending of provisions. Other 
mutinies, resulting from similar causes, also 
occurred during the year. The boundary dispute 
with Persia (q. v.), which continued also in 
1908, was another source of trouble. Fighting 
continued on the Persian frontier, where the 
Kurds were adding to the difficulty by their 
depredations. In Macedonia (q. v.) the record 
of murders and outrages in 1907 showed that the 
question of reform and pacification was as far 
from settlement as ever. In 1908, down to the 
issue of the Sultan’s decree these conditions re- 
mained unaltered. Assassination and pillage were 
repeated at short intervals in Macedonia; and 
the ill-paid and half-starved Turkish troops con- 
tinued to give signs of disaffection. Neverthe- 
less, only those who were in the counsels of the 
Young Turk party were prepared for the sudden 
triumph of the revolution as marked by the 
Sultan’s announcement of a constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

THE RESTORATION OF THE CONSTITUTION. The 
Imperial iradé, decreeing the restoration of the 
constitution, was issued on July 24. It ordered 
a meeting of the Chamber of Deputies, provided 
for by the constitution which had been sus- 
pended in 1877. The decree was communicated 
at once to all the provincial authorities and it 
was received with great popular rejoicing. A 
general amnesty was proclaimed July 25. The 
Sultan announced that all appointments, with 
the exception of the Ministers of War and Ma- 
rine, and the Sheik-ul-Islam, would be by the 
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advice of the Grand Vizier. On July 22, the 
former Grand Vizier, Ferid Pasha, had been 
dismissed, and Said Pasha had been appointed 
his successor. The existing ministry resigned 
and the hated palace officials were driven out. 
Izzet Pasha, one of the Sultan’s favorites, fled 
to Europe. Hamdi Bey, the Minister of Police, 
and Ismail Pasha, who had organized the mili- 
tary spy system, were both dismissed. On July 
29, an iradé was published, releasing all prison- 
ers who had served two-thirds of their sentence. 
In an Imperial rescript it was declared that all 
Ottomans were on an equal footing, without dis- 
tinction of race or religion, were assured against 
arbitrary arrest, and had permission to travel 
abroad and form commercial associations with 
foreign subjects (Aug. 1). On Aug. 3, the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam resigned on account of the Sul- 
tan’s announcement that the appointments of the 
Minister of War and Marine should be retained 
by him, and not be subject to the Grand Vizier’s 
nomination. On Aug. 5, Said Pasha resigned, 
and a new and more liberal ministry was formed 
with Kiamil Pasha as Premier. The Sheik-ul- 
Islam, Jemal-ed-Din, who had resigned, was now 
reappointed. The Committee of Union and Prog- 
ress, the organ of the Young Turk party, issued 
a manifesto, supporting the ministry and urging 
the people to be loyal to the Sultan. The new 
ministry characterized itself as a provisional 
government until the meeting of Parliament, 
saying that in the meanwhile their policy would 
consist in an economic administration of the 
finances, the promotion of efficiency in the army 
and navy, the revision of the code, the improve- 
ment of education, and the opening of govern- 
ment schools and colleges to Ottomans without 
distinction of race or creed. 

Causes. In general, the revolution was said 
to be the work of the higher or middle classes, 
especially the members of professions and the 
better educated element in the population. The 
lower classes, except when they had come di- 
rectly under the influence of the Young Turk 
officers or soldiers, were for the most part. in- 
different. The revolution, however, was _ the 
direct outcome of the Young Turk movement, 
which had been secretly and effectively carried 
on for many years. After the suspension of the 
constitution in 1877, the Young Turks came to 
the conclusion that gradual reform by peaceful 
methods was impracticable. Henceforth, their 
aims were distinctly revolutionary. They scat- 
tered throughout the countries of Europe, and 
Paris became the headquarters of their propa- 
ganda. A Committee of Union and Progress 
was formed and a paper founded by Ahmed Riza 
became its organ. Pamphlets were secretly dis- 
seminated and circulated in the empire. They 
did not venture to form organizations for active 
work within the empire itself until recent years, 
but directed the movement from abroad. On 
Oct. 20, 1904, they held a meeting at Bebek on 
the Bosporus, and from that time on began to 
establish committees in various parts of the 
empire. Sections of five were organized and 
linked together. Each section chose its own 
chairman, but there were no known leaders of 
the movement. Changes appear to have been 
made in the organizations during the period of 
revolutionary activity immediately preceding 
the restoration of the constitution. From each 
section a delegate was appointed to a local com- 
mittee in an important centre of population, and 
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each local committee was, in turn, represented 
at the headquarters of the Committee of Union 
and Progress, which are at Salonica. Almost 
nothing was known as to the real founders of 
the organization. It was said that women 
played an important part in acting as mes- 
sengers and intermediaries. The recruits came 
from the middle classes, especially from the 
junior officers of the army and navy and from 
the officers in the middle and lower ranks of the 
civil service, the professional classes, and the 
ulema. Among the objects of the movement 
were the removal of Abdul Hamid and the check- 
ing of foreign interference in the conduct of 
Turkish affairs. No hope was felt for any ade- 
quate reform under the rule of the present Sul- 
tan, and the position of Turkey as a ward of 
the Great Powers, especially in the Macedonian 
administration, was humiliating to the Young 
Turks. 

In Dec., 1907, a meeting, composed chiefly of 
Turks and Armenians, was held at Paris, repre- 
senting the revolutionary and Liberal elements, 
and circulars were distributed condemning Abdul 
Hamid’s rule. It pronounced Abdul Hamid 
hostile to education and to financial improve- 
ment, and declared that the country was in a 
wretched condition, that the revenues from taxa- 
tion were stolen and not employed on public 
works, but only on the palace clique; that publie 
moneys were wasted on a system of espionage; 
that transportation was defective and unsafe; 
commerce inert; agriculture backward, and the 
population obliged to emigrate. They demanded 
the abdication of Abdul Hamid, a radical change 
of officials, and the introduction of a representa- 
tive system by means of a parliament. To these 
ends, they advised that such means be adopted 
as were best suited to the situation, armed re- 
sistance if necessary, and even a general insur- 
rection, but wherever possible, peaceful measures 
such as persuading officials to resign, and ap- 
pealing to the army not to fire on the people or 
on the revolutionists, the non-payment of taxes, 
etc. Macedonia, where the Salonica Committee 
of Union and Progress was especially active, 
was the main object of the revolutionary propa- 
ganda. Already in 1907 the movement had 
spread among the officers of the third army corps 
in Macedonia. Local organizations sprang up 
everywhere. The so-called “Bulgarian Internal 
Organization” is said to have afforded them a 
model and Freemasonry was also said to have 
been influential. For its own safety the move- 
ment was necessarily informal and it was only 
in its later phases that the committee had a 
definite meeting place. The second army corps 
at Adrianople was next approached, an emissary 
visiting them in secret and distributing seditious 
pamphlets among the troops. In the spring of 
1908 an alleged plot was discovered at Salonica 
and the conspirators were seized and transported. 
By this time, however, the movement was so 
powerful and widespread that sometimes the 
spies sent to expose revolutionary designs, them- 
selves joined the revolutionists. 

IMMEDIATE Occasion. The following account 
of the immediate occasion of the Sultan’s action 
has been published. A certain emissary or spy, 
Nazim Bey, assuming that he had authority from 
the Sultan, opposed the policy of the Young Turk- 
ish commander, Essad Pasha, who had started 
a campaign against the prevailing corruption 
in Macedonia, and against the programme ot 
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the reactionaries. On June 11, Nazim Bey was 
shot at and thereupon returned to Constanti- 
nople, saying that the Young Turks were in 
power in Macedonia and that the lives of the 
Sultan’s representatives were not safe. A Com- 
mission was sent out from Constantinople, os- 
tensibly for another purpose, but really to in- 
vestigate the circumstances. Enver Bey, a lead- 
er of the Young Turks, was denounced. He was 
invited to Constantinople, but suspected treach- 
ery and refused to go. Thereupon a Macedonian 
officer, Niazi Bey, who served with distinction 
in the Greek War, raised the standard of revolt 
at Resna and Enver fled to his camp. This 
small body of revolutionists at Resna proclaimed 
the constitution in the name of the Committee 
of Union and Progress. Meanwhile, early in 
July, placards had been posted in Monastir, 
calling on all patriots to put an end to the 
terrible government under which Turkey suf- 
fered. These proclamations of the Young Turk 
party were torn down by the police. gainst 
this small force of Major Niazi Bey, consisting 
of regulars, bashi-bazouks, and civil officers, 
two battalions of infantry were sent from Mona- 
stir, but refused to fire. Chemsi Pasha, who 
had devoted many years of his life to the task 
of keeping order among the unruly Albanians, 
was sent to the scene of the disturbance, but 
found matters so serious that he hesitated, 
awaiting definite orders from Constantinople as 
to what should be done. Having received orders 
to put down the revolt immediately and at all costs 
-he started to lead his troops against the insur- 
gents, but was shot down by his officers. Three 
Albanian battalions, which were about to be 
ordered to Monastir, mutinied. A Moslem priest 
sent from Constantinople to report on the situ- 
ation was assassinated July 10. On July 12 a 
packet boat was fired upon by Albanians. On 
July 17 an attempt was made on the life of a 
general of division while he was reading a pro- 
clamation in the barracks at Monastir. There 
were signs of a concerted movement to get rid 
of the generals in command, who were supposed 
to be devoted to the Sultan. By this time, it 
‘seemed that the revolution had completely gained 
over the second and third army corps. The Sul- 
tan at first temporized, and hoping to satisfy 
the demands of the revolutionists by half-way 
measures, dismissed his Premier, and appointed 
Said Pasha. He was warned, however, by the 
yevolutionists, that unless he proclaimed the 
constitution, they would march against Constan- 
tinople at once with an army 300,000 strong. 

It was the fear of an imminent revolt of the 
army, too powerful to be resisted, that impelled 
the Sultan finally to issue his decree. The 
grievances of the troops were acute and of long 
standing. They were paid irregularly or not 
at all, and their pay was hardly enough to sup- 
port life. In Macedonia, especially, the bad 
condition of the Turkish troops and _ soldiers 
appeared worse by contrast with the well paid 
and well equipped European officers in charge of 
the Gendarmerie. The Sultan had showed him- 
self indifferent to the military except so far as 
concerned those immediately surrounding him. The 
army was, moreover, kept in terror by the wide- 
spread and oppressive system of spies. The 
troops of Asia Minor, as well as Macedonia, 
were said to be disaffected. 

THE ConsTITUTION. The constitution of 1876, 
which was now restored, had been largely the 
work of Midhat Pasha, Abdul Hamid’s first 
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Grand Vizier, who had been instrumental in 
bringing about the successful deposition of Abdul 
Aziz and Murad V., and placing Abdul Hamid 
on the throne. Abdul Hamid, however, soon 
laid aside the constitution (1877) and banished 
Midhat, who was afterwards put to death at 
Taif, May 12, 1883. Midhat was a greatly 
revered figure among the Young Turks, and had 
many friends. The party now looked for salva- 
tion to Murad V., as long as he lived, and after- 
wards to Reshad Effendi, the younger brother 
of the reigning Sultan, whom they hoped to see 
placed on the throne in his stead. she priests 
were friendly to the constitution and supported 
the Young Turks. The Sheik-ul-Islam, the 
head of the Moslem ecclesiastical system, ap- 
proved the constitutional movement. The con- 
stitution which the Sultan had suspended and 
now restored comprised among others the fol- 
lowing provisions: Individual liberty asserted 
for all Ottomans, and declared inviolable; liberty 
of the press and of education; equality of all 
Ottomans before the law, whether Christian or 
Moslem; inviolability of domicile; abolition of 
torture under all its forms; a general legisla- 
tive assembly to consist of two chambers, a 
Senate and a Chamber of Deputies; the Senate 
and its president to be named directly by the 
Sultan, and the Senators to hold office for life; 
the Deputies to be in the ratio of one to every 
50,000 Ottoman males; elections to be by secret 
ballot and held every four years; Deputies to 
be eligible for reélection; the President and the 
two Vice-Presidents of the Chamber of Deputies 
to be selected by the Sultan from a list submitted 
by a majority vote of the chamber; no part of 
the constitution to be suspended or abrogated. 
The Young Turk movement for the restoration 
of the constitution was distinctly nationalist. 
Their committee in Macedonia had declared to 
the Powers and to the Christian population of 
Macedonia that full justice would be given to 
all inhabitants whatever their religion, but that 
they must remain Ottoman subjects. This nat- 
urally disappointed the small border nations, 
but it seemed essential to the success of the 
movement that no division of the empire or loss 
of territory should result. On the declaration 
of the constitution, there was at first extraor- 
dinary harmony between the Turks and the 
warring Macedonian nations. There and in 
other parts of the empire, racial differences 
seemed for the moment to be forgotten. Christ- 
ians and Moslems fraternized. In Constantino- 
ple thousands of Turks, led by the Committee of 
Union and Progress, paid a visit to the cemetery 
to reverence the victims of the Armenian massa- 
cres of 1896. In turn the Armenians held mem- 
orial services for the Young Turks. The Greeks 
and Armenians formed an association for the 
promotion of friendship between the races. 
Shortly after the announcement of the consti- 
tution, preparations began for the elections 
which were to be held in October. The Young 
Turks soon made it clear that they would not 
listen to the proposals of the various races 
for a federal form of government. They were 
determined that there should be a single sov- 
ereign parliament for the empire, in which the 
Turkish language alone would be _ permiss- 
ible, and in which Turkish Mussulmans would 
necessarily form the vast majority. The 
programme of the Young Turks as_ out- 
lined by the Committee of Union and Prog- 
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ress was published in September. Among its 
provisions may be mentioned the following: 
A cabinet responsible to the Chamber; a Sen- 
ate not to exceed in number one-third of 
the Deputies; every Ottoman subject over twen- 
ty years of age to have the right to vote; no 
property qualification for the suffrage; the add- 
ing of an article to the constitution permitting 
the formation of political clubs; ‘surkish to be 
the official language; equal rights to all Otto- 
man subjects without distinction of race or re- 
ligion; military service incumbent on non-Mos- 
lems as well as on Moslems; religious freedom; 
shorter term of military service; a modification 
of the constitution in order to give greater secur- 
ity to individual liberty; the necessity of new 
legislation on strikes and labor disputes; ren- 
dering of aid to the landless peasantry, but 
not at the expense of the present landowners; 
improvement of the system of the collection of 
revenues; the inspection of schools; and the pro- 
motion of gacicaltare and commerce. . 

At a congress held in Salonica, Oct. 19-Nov. 
7, the Young Turks approved the’ programme of 
the party of Committee of Union and Progress, 
and decided on a number of measures of which 
the following may be mentioned: The sovereign’s 

wer is to be respected so long as he keeps 

is oath to the constitution; members of the 
committee elected as deputies to the Parliament 
shall there form a Party of Union and Progress; 
a Committee shall be named and shall publish 
a history of the Committee of Union and Pro- 
gress and of the revolution; regulations shall 
be drafted governing the relations between the 
Committee and the army. 

Kiamil Pasha, whom the Sultan, under pres- 
sure, chose as his first Grand Vizier in the new 
régime, was a liberal of the old school, who 
had been Grand Vizier early in the reign and 
had used his influence on behalf of the constitu- 
tion and against the Palace clique. This had 
caused his dismissal and disgrace, and his life 
was spared, it is said, only through the inter- 
vention of the British Embassy. He was re- 
garded as a friend of the British and as a sup- 
porter of Reshad Effendi, who after thirty 
years’ imprisonment was released in Septem- 
ber, and received in audience by the Sultan. 
Kiamil’s programme as formulated in the first 
Cabinet Council declared for an honest budget, 
a civilized method of taxation, the reform of 
the bureaucracy and of the control of public 
funds; the collection of taxes by the Porte and 
not by the Palace; the reorganization of the 
army and navy, and universal military service 
without distinction of creed or race. The am- 
bassadors at foreign courts were recalled and 
new ones appointed in their place. Steps were 
taken to improve the educational system. A 
request was sent to the Prussian Ministry of 
Education to place at the disposal of the Turk- 
ish government information in regard to the 
higher educational system of Prussia for guid- 
ance in forming the higher educational institu- 
tions of Turkey. 

An important event to Albania was the open- 
ing of primary schools at Tirvana and Valona 
and other towns in the south, permitting children 
for the first time to receive instruction in their 
native tongue. 

THE PARLIAMENT. The elections passed off 
without any disturbance. On Dec. 17 the new 
Parliament was opened by the Sultan in person. 
The Sultan in his address to the assembly de- 
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clared that the first Parliament had been dis- 
solved because popular education had not at- 
tained a sufficiently high standard. Now that 
it had attained the required standard ne had 
resolved to assemble the Parliament again and 
to again promulgate the constitution. He re- 
ferred in terms of regret to the Prince of Bul. 
garia’s unexpected abandonment of his allegi- 
ance to the empire, and to the Austro-Hungar- 
ian annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. and 
declared that it was the task of his ministers 
now to decide on measures for safeguarding 
the national rights, that he hoped Parliament 
would support them in this work, and that a 
peaceful solution of the problems might be at- 
tained. He declared that the objects to which 
ministers and Parliament should direct their 
labors were the reorganization of the national 
finances, the development of the country’s re- 
sources, the spread of art and education, and 
the promotion of military and naval efficiency. 
Parliament assembled in the same hall that had 
been used by the Parliament of 1876, which 
was dissolved in 1878. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. The paramount issue in 
Turkish foreign relations arose from the Bul- 
garian declaration of independence and the Aus- 
trian annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
for an account of which see the following arti- 
cles: AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, BALKAN QUESTION 
and Butearia. A difficulty occurred with the 
Italian government early in the year; the 
Porte having refused on Apr. 14 to admit the 
demands of Italy for the opening in Turkey of 
Italian post offices. The Italian government 
planned a naval demonstration in Turkish 
waters, but before the fleet started was informed 
that the Porte had acceded to the demands. 
Down to the time of the Austrian annexation of 
the provinces, the relations between the Porte 
and Austria were friendly, as appeared in the 
affair of the Novi-Bazar Railway, the Porte 
having consented to Austria’s request for the 
concession of the right to complete a line from 
between Mitrovitza and Sarajevo (see Mace- 
DONIA). In September occurred a difficulty 
with the Bulgarian government on account of 
the failure to invite the Bulgarian representa- 
tive to a diplomatic dinner at Constantinople. 
The Bulgarian agent was withdrawn. This was 
followed by the trouble over the military oc- 
cupation of the Oriental Railway by Bulgaria. 
For further details see Butcaria and BaLKaNn 
QUESTION. The attitude of Turkey toward 
Bulgaria and Austria-Hungary ‘after the dec- 
laration of independence and the annexation; 
her protest against the action of Crete in 
declaring for union with Greece; the proposals 
for a conference of the signatory Powers to 
the Treaty of Berlin, and the negotiations for 
the settlement of the difficulty down to the 
close of the year are discussed under BALKAN 
QUESTION. It was generally held that, with 
the institution of parliamentary government in 
Turkey, German influence at Constantinople had 
received a severe blow. The Kaiser had for a 
long time posed ag the good friend of Abdul 
Hamid. The constitutional régime had scarce- 
ly won its way when it was seriously threat- 
ened by Austria’s action: in regard to Bosnia 
and Herzegovina; and Austrian influence was, 
of course, largely German. It was natural, on 
the other hand, that the Young Turks should 
turn to France, whence the Turkish reformers 
have drawn their main inspiration, and to 
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Great Britain. French and British ascendency 
thus replaced Germany’s predominant position 
in the empire. 

OTHER EveENTS. On May 22, the Sultan is- 
sued a decree sanctioning the building of four 
additional sections of the Bagdad Railway, 
forming the Taurus division, which was thought 
to present the greatest difficulties. These sec- 
tions were to complete the connection between 
Constantinople and the holy cities of Islam. 
The Hedjaz Railway was opened at Medina amid 
great popular rejoicings on Sept. 1. It was pro- 
jected in 1900. Aleppo and Damascus were al- 
ready connected by rail, and when the Taurus 
section of the Bagdad Railway is completed 
they will be connected directly with the shores 
of the Bosporus. Reports of Kurdish depreda- 
tions were frequent during the year. In Octo- 
ber Kurdistan and Mesopotamia were reported 
to be in a disturbed condition. The Armenians 
complained of their attacks, and it was said 
that over a hundred villages had been pillaged. 
These reports, however, were not verified. In 
November the Armenians pressed their old 
grievances against the Kurds on the attention of 
the authorities at Constantinople. Armenian 
hs appeared there with the demand that 
the losses incurred by some 50,000 of their peo- 
ple through depredations of the Kurds during 
the Armenian Massacres should be made good. 
They alleged that this number had been dis- 
possessed. It was reported that two mixed 
commissions were to be appointed to look into 
the grievances. For an account of the trouble 
on the Persian border see PERSIA. 


TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS. Two 
British groups of islands at the southeastern 
extremity of the Bahamas, attached administra- 
tively to Jamaica. There are over 30 islands, 
Grand Caicos being the largest; eight are inhab- 
ited. Total area, 169 square miles; population 
(1904) 5,300. The principal industry is the 
making of salt, of which 1,800,000 bushels were 
made in 1907; the yield was above the average, 
but the price was low. Pita, or sisal, covers 
3200 acres. Other products are sponges, turtle- 
shells, and conches. In 1907 imports amounted 
to £27,660; exports, £23,817. e revenue and 
expenditure in the same year were £39] and 
. £119 respectively. The Commissioner in 1908 
was F. H. Hawkins. On Sept. 10, 1908, a de- 
vastating storm swept the islands, doing much 
harm to the salt pits and shipping. 


TURR, SrepHen. A Hungarian soldier, died 
at Buda-Pesth, on May 2, 1908. He was born 
at Baja, on Aug. 10, 1825, and took part in the 
Hungarian revolution of 1848-49. He was in 
exile for many years and served as a general 
under Garibaldi in his Italian campaigns. 


TUSKEGEE NORMAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL INSTITUTE. An institution for the 
education of negroes at Tuskegee, Alabama, es- 
tablished in 1880. The attendance for 1907-8 
was 1621, from 38 States and 21 foreign coun- 
tries. The Institute, in addition to the work 
done in the class room and in shops, carries on 
a wide range of what may be designated exten- 
sion work. This includes the annual Negro 
Conference, with its numerous branches; the 
publication of a weekly farm paper, The Farmers’ 
Monthly Institute; a short course in agricul- 
ture; the farm demonstration work, supported 
by the United States government and the Gen- 
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eral Education Board; a town night school and 
town day cooking school; a county Ministers’ 
Institute; ministers’ night school; weekly 
mothers’ meeting; supervision of the County and 
State Fair; the National Negro Business League; 
and the general effort to codperate with the 
county officials to improve the county schools. 
Gifts during 1907-8 amounted to $116,783.66 
for endowment; $28,335.36 for improvements, 
and $252,707.78 for current expenses and special 
urposes. The endowment fund in 1908 was 
$1,513,440.03. The equipment is valued at | 
$917,000, not including certain unsold public 
lands, which are valued at $200,000. The Prin- 
cipal is Dr. Booker T. Washington. 


TUTUILA. One of the islands of the Sam- 
oan group, belonging to the United States, sit- 
uated 46 miles southeast of Upolu. Its area 
is 54 square miles. Tutuila contains the best 
harbor of the Samoan group, Pago-Pago, or 
Pango-Pango. The shipments of merchandise 
from the United States to Tutuila in 1907 were 
valued at $108. The shipments of gold and ail- 
ver amounted to $61,328. In 1908 tne ship- 
ments of merchandise from Tutuila to the 
United States amounted to $66,479. 

GOVERNMENT. Tutuila and other islands of 
the same group came in 1899, by treaty with 
Great Britain and Germany, into possession of 
the United States. Since that time the govern- 
ment has been administered by an officer of the 
United States Navy, who is Governor of the 
Islands. Recommendations have been made by 
successive Secretaries of the Navy in their an- 
nual messages for a form of government for the 
Islands, but up to the ron time no such ac- 
tion has been taken by Congress. The Governor, 
under the direction of the President, has full 
powers in the civil administration of the Islands, 
but the local government is largely delegated to 
native chiefs under the supervision of the Gover- 
nor. Schools are conducted for native children 
and considerable progress has been made in im- 
proving the sanitary condition of the Islands. 
The population of the Islands is abuut 5800. 
The Governor in 1908 was Captain Charles V. T. 
Moore, U. S. N. 


TYPHOID FEVER. The new and disquiet- 
ing fact that certain persons who have had 
typhoid fever continue to harbor and distribute 
the germs of this disease for years afterwards 
gave rise to much investigation during 1908, 
with surprising results. Soper’s case of a wo- 
man cook who acted as a chronic carrier, which 
was referred to in the YEAR Book of 1907, has 
been kept isolated and under observation for six- 
teen months and weekly examinations of the 
stools made. Typhoid bacilli in large numbers 
have usually been found, and treatment by inter- 
nal antiseptics has been of no avail. Further in- 
vestigation showed that a certain percentage of 
healthy persons who have never had typhoid are 
capable of harboring the bacilli. Klinger ex- 
amined the feces of 1700 healthy persons who 
had not knowingly had the disease and found ty- 
phoid bacilli in the stools of 11. It was asserted 
that one in 500 of this class of healthy individ- 
uals are carriers; while of those who have 
suffered a definite attack of typhoid probably 
five per cent. thus disseminate the disease. The 
largest number of cases traced to any single 
carrier is 32. This woman worked in a dairy 
on an estate in Prussia and had had her attack 17 
years before. The gall bladder is believed to act 
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as a sort of reservoir for this form of infection, 
and this belief has been confirmed by finding 
this organ infected at operations for gall stones; 
a number of autopsies on typhoid carriers has 
shown the gall bladder to contain large numbers 
of bacilli. Women predominate as carriers and 
this coincides with the greater prevalence of gall 
stones among them. Women also have excep- 
tional opportunities for spreading the infection, 
owing to their occupations as cooks, dairy maids, 
bakers and general servants. These discoveries 
open up a difficult problem in municipal sanita- 
tion. In these carriers the number of bacilli 
excreted is greater than the output of a patient 
at the height of an attack of typhoid, and isola- 
tion for long periods of time of otherwise healthy 
individuals, is as yet impracticable, even were 
the difficulty of detecting such individuals over- 
come. Additional evidence that oysters and 
other shellfish are a not infrequent means of 
spreading typhoid came to light in 1908. For 
many years there has been a constant and un- 
explained prevalence of this disease in Belfast, 
Ireland, notwithstanding sanitary precautions 
and an excellent water supply. The mortality 
has been greatly in excess of that due to ty- 
phoid in any other cities in the British Isles. A 
special inquiry being instituted by several ex- 
perts, it was determined that the unrestricted 
gathering and consumption by the poorer classes 
of uncooked cockles and other shellfish from the 
sewage-laden shores of the Lough was the cause. 
The wealthier classes and the Jews were practi- 
cally exempt, the latter refusing to eat shell- 
fish. The New York Board of Health had been 
studying the cultivation of oysters since 1904 
and as a result promulgated the following addi- 
tion to the Sanitary Code: “No oysters shall be 
held, kept, or offered for sale anywhere in the 
City of New York without a permit in writing 
from the Board of Health, and subject to the 
rules and regulations of said board.” The aim 
of this measure is to prevent the sale of fattened 
oysters, which are usually exposed in beds pol- 
luted by sewage. See SANITATION. 


TZE-HSI or TSI-AN. Dowager Empress of 
China, died on Nov. 15, 1908, at Pekin. She was 
born in Nov., 1834, the daughter of a Manchu mili- 
tarv official (a brother of Prince Chun) ,and at her 
birth was named Yehonala. Her remarkable 
beauty as a girl caused her to be selected. at the 
age of sixteen, as a concubine of the fifth class 
for the Emperor Hsien-feng, and upon the birth 
of her son, T’ung-chi, was raised to the rank of 
“Imperial Consort.” Extraordinarily clever, am- 
bitious, and utterly unscrupulous, she easily out- 
witted the weak-minded Emperor, and even suc- 
ceeded in making an ally of the Empress. The 
Emperor died in 1861, and was succeeded by Tze- 
Hsi’s son, T’ung-chi, who, however, died in 1875 
(about two years after he had attained his ma- 
jority), and was succeeded by her nephew, 
Kwang-Hsu. Though it was entirely contrary to 
Chinese custom, she managed to retain much 
administrative power. Even after Kwang-Hsu- 
had reached his regal majority, she continued in 
possession of the Great Seal, and controlled the 
appointment or dismissal of those of the first 
and second rank in the official hierarchy, Kwang- 
Hsu’s reform measures she effectually suppressed 
in Sept., 1898, by maneuvering him into a po- 
litical position even more dependent than he had 
hitherto occupied, by causing him to be impris- 
oned in his palace, and by punishing with death 
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all the reformers she could apprehend. She pro- 
fessed great regret over the results of the Boxer 
uprising in 1900, but was accused of having at 
least countenanced it. She was said to have been 
demented by “the lust for power and gain,” and 
though a woman of great capabilities her record 
was deeply stained, her gifts of statesmanship 
being frequently directed to selfish and ignoble 
ends. See CHINA, and Kwane-Hsv. 


UECHTRITZ, Kuno von. A German sculp- 
tor, died on July 29, 1908. He was born in 
Breslau, on July 3, 1856, and studied under 
Tilgner, at the Vienna Academy. The earlier 
years of his career were devoted chiefly to por- 
traiture; he also produced several interesting 
pieces in which he employed variously colored 
marbles. In 1886 he settled in Berlin andthereafter 
devoted himself to sculpture of a more ambitious 
sort, executing fountains, memorials and other 
monumental works of a high order of merit. 
His best known pieces are the statue of the 
Elector George William, in the Siegesallee, Ber- 
lin (1899), the von Moltke monument in Bres- 
lau, and the statue of Bismarck, at Grimme. 
The Steuben memorial, designed by him, was 
awarded a gold medal at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion of 1904. 


UGANDA PROTECTORATE. A British 
possession in East Africa. Area, 223,500 square 
miles; population, about 4,000,000 (450 Europ- 
eans). The sleeping sickness has killed off 
thousands of natives. Coffee, cotton, and rubber 
have been introduced. Ivory, skins, rubber, and 
chillies are the principal exports. Iron, copper, 

old, graphite, mica, and other minerals are 
ound. e imports are mainly foods, drinks, 
and textiles. The imports in 1905-6 amounted 
to £206,181; the exports, £108,204. The Uganda 
Railway, owned by the government, runs for a 
distance of 584 miles fou Mombasa, on the 
coast, to Port Florence, on the northeastern 
corner of the Victoria Nyanza. Several steamers 
are operated on the lake in connection with the 
railway. The Imperial grant-in-aid in 1907-8 
was £85,000. The Governor in 1908 was Sir 
H. H. Bell. 

On April 9 the governor, Sir Hesketh Bell. 
published in England an appeal on behalf of the 
sufferers from the sleeping sickness. During the 
preceding five years the deaths from that cause 
were estimated at over 200,000, more than two- 
thirds of the population. The lake shore and 
islands were deserted. The fathers of the Alge- 
rian Mission were working to administer relief, 
but their resources were meagre. The subject 
was much discussed, and a Sleeping Sickness 
Bureau was formed in London. On May 23 a 
serious famine was reported in the U prov- 
inces, the crops having completely failed. Deaths 
from the famine were estimated at 4,000, and 
the government was feeding some 50,000 persons 
in the stricken region. In August the govern- 
ment measures to check the spread of the sleep- 
ing sickness were reported to have had consider- 
able effect. 


ULRICH, CHar.tes Freverick. An Ameri- 
can painter, died on May 15, 1908, at Berlin. 
He was born in New York City on Oct. 18, 1858. 
After studying art at Cooper Union and at the 
Academy of Design, he went to Munich, and 
worked under Loefftz and Lindenschmidt. He 
won a bronze medal at Munich in 1879; the same 
year he returned to New York City. He was 
elected an Associate member of the National 
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Academy in 1883. In 1884 his “Land of Promise’ 
(a group of immigrants landing at Castle Gar- 
den) won the Thomas B. Clarke prize at the 
National Academy. His other more important 
pictures include: “The Wood Engraver” (1882) ; 
“The Glass Blowers” (1883); “Waifs” (1885) ; 
and “Relics of Bygone Days” (1885). In 1886 
his “Glass Blowers of Murano,” now in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art of New York, won the 
$2500 prize offered by the American Art Associa- 
tion. In 1884 he went to Venice to live, and in 
1897 moved to Germany. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. The extent of unem- 
ployment in the United States as a result of 
the industrial depression was greater in 1908 
than at any time since 1893-94. In January 
there were street processions and public demon- 
strations by the unemployed in New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and other 
large cities. Throughout the early months of 
the year repeated demands were made upon city 
mayors and councils that work be provided by 
public undertakings. Similar demands were 
made upon State Legislatures in Massachusetts 
and New York. There were also demands for 
pensions for the unemployed and for forcible 
reduction of rents, including a rent strike by 
New York’s tenement population. The number 
of unemployed could be only roughly estimated, 
but a very conservative estimate of those out 
of work, who. in normal times were employed, 
was 250,000 men, not including women and chil- 
dren. The unemployed tended to congregate in 
the larger cities. Municipal lodging houses were 
filled to capacity; demands upon charity organi- 
zations were greater than could be met, owin 
both to decreased income and to very unusua 
need of help. While the number of unemployed 
probably was at no time greater than in Jan- 
uary, the number of those in actual distress con- 
tinued to increase until the middle of the sum- 
mer. The unskilled workers and those marginal 
laborers who are the last employed ‘ad the first 
discharged were the first to feel distress. But 
- as the spring advanced many poor but respecta- 
ble workmen, including many skilled laborers, 
found their savings gone, their credit at local 
stores exhausted and themselves dependent on an 
already overtaxed charity. Applications to the 
Army and Navy increased 50 per cent. Natur- 
ally the increase in crime, especially crimes 
against property, was quite marked. ‘ 

In New York City the situation was vere 
serious. The number of those in the city ou 
of work who were ordinarily employed was esti- 
mated at not less than 200,000 in the early 
spring; some who were familiar with conditions 
placed the number at very many more than this, 
though under such conditions sympathy leads to 
exaggeration. The New York Society for the 
Improvement of the Condition of the Poor was 
caring for more than 4000 families in May, 
as against 2475 in January. The Charity Or- 
ganization Society cared for 73 per cent. more 
families in the year following October, 1907, 
than in the year preceding. It also reported 
that during the year the applications by honie- 
less men had been five times their usual number; 
and that during the winter months the woodyard 
furnished employment to five times the usual 
number. To avoid demoralizing fairly capable 
men and women who wanted work but for whom no 
work could be found was a serious problem with 
organized charity during 1908. The reports of 
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the New York State Labor Department showed 
that 32.7 per cent. of the membership of union 
labor in that State was out of work at the 
beginning of the year, as compared with an aver- 
age of 18.3 per cent. for the five years 1902-6. 
The percentages in the metal, building, clothing, 
and tobacco trades were respectively 30.9, 42, 43.6 
and 55. By the end of March the unions re- 
ported that 35.7 per cent. of their members were 
idle, and that 27 per cent. had had no work at 
all since Jan. 1. The average percentages for 
this date were 17.5 and 10 respectively. Since 
the number reported out of work on account of 
disability, or strikes and lockouts, was not unus- 
ual, the increase above the normal was due to 
“lack of work.” Beginning with April, there 
was a steady and gradual improvement in the 
state of employment for union labor. This was 
not, however, as fast as the usual rate of im- 
provement during the spring; but after June the 
improvement was at an unusually rapid rate. 

No doubt these conditions in New York State 
were paralleled in other States with large in- 
dustrial centres, and those in New York City in 
other large cities. Thus in Brookiyn the de- 
mands on the charitable association as meas- 
ured in numbers of applicants, were 70 per 
cent. higher in January, 1908 than in January, 
1907; in Buffalo the increase reported was 170 
per cent.; in St. Paul, 50 per cenc.; in Cin- 
cinnati, 114 per cent.; in Cleveland, more than 
100 per cent.; in Philadelphia, 120 per cent.; 
in St. Louis, 74 per cent.; in Chicago, fully 50 
per cent.; and in Baltimore, 48 per cent. Every- 
where there was a notable increase in the number 
of homeless persons in January, 1908, as com- 
pared with a year before. For this reason also 
the amount of expenditure for charitable relief 
increased in some cities even more than the 
number of applicants. In man) cities special 
days were set aside as “emergency” or “charity 
day” for the raising of funds; committees of 
business men were formed for the same purpose. 
Churches and organizations of churches made 
extraordinary efforts in neighborhood relief. <A 
number of cities followed the examples of Balti- 
more and Columbus, Ohio, in providing work on 
parks, streets and alleyways. 

In England the condition of unemployment, 
especially at the close of the year 1908, was 
likewise graver than at any time since 1893. 
The situation was very serious in London and 
Glasgow, but was bad in most of the cities of 
the Midlands and North of England. In Glas- 
gow the unemployed were loosely organized and 
made their conditions known to the city coun- 
cil. Relief work in developing park land and 
other city property was provided. Similar move- 
ments followed in Manchester, Leeds, Bradford, 
Birmingham and elsewhere. In London, in Nov- 
ember and December, there were street parades 
and demonstrations in Trafalgar Square by large 
and threatening crowds, who demanded not chari- 
ty, but work. The central committee at London 
and the local committees in other cities, organized 
under the Unemployed Workmen’s Act of 1905, 
used all the public funds available and all the 
private subscriptions they could secure in pro- 
viding work. Parliament devoted much time to 
the problem in November and the government 
made plans for expending ten to fifteen million 
pounds in providing work. The number of un- 
employed in England and Scotland was conserv- 
atively estimated in November at 1,100,000. 
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Kier Hardie, a socialist member of the House of 
Commons, put the number at 2,250,000, of whom 
he thought three-fourths were skilled artisans. 
The general cause of this unusual condition was 
the industrial depression throughout the world. 
The industries most seriously affected in Great 
Britain were iron and steel, shipbuilding and 
cotton. The closing of 400 cotton mills in the 
Lancashire district in September, as the result 
of a wage dispute, added about 140,000 to the 
number of unemployed. See STRIKES AND LOCK- 
OUTS. 

Nearly every country of Continental Europe 
experienced more than the usual amount of 
unemployemnt in 1908. This condition did not 
develop as early as in the United States, but in 
the spring Vienna, Berlin, Amsterdam and The 
Hague reported large numbers of men out of 
work. This state of .affairs was attributed in 
large measure to the American financial crisis 
and following depression. The great decrease 
in the American demand for goods and heavy 
Josses by foreign investors in American securities 
brought about a considerable reduction in em- 
ployment. In Vienna the Municipal Employ- 
ment Bureau established branches in various 
parts of the city and rendered gratuitous ser- 
vices in finding work for those seeking it. In 
Berlin one of the morning dailies issued an 
afternoon supplement containing only advertise- 
ments for work and for help and distributed 
free copies on the streets. In Amsterdam the 
decline in the demand for diamonds threw out 
of work several thousand skilled cutters. There 
was also a great lack of work in tne building 
trades, between fifty and sixty per cent. being 
unemployed, and labor disturbances among the 
*longshoremen, growing out of the padrone system 
of employment, added to the ranks of idle men. 
Relief was sought by a novel plan of unemploy- 
ment insurance, through codperation of the city 
and the trade unions. The city agreed to in- 
crease by one-half the amount allowed by trade- 
unions to its unemployed members. Since the 
unions would assist only the deserving, the plan 
was thought to insure the best possible distri- 
bution of the city’s aid. The fund available for 
relief was increased by $100,000 raised by popu- 
lar subscriptions and by collections on the street. 
To unify the relief administration, a committee 
of five, two appointed by the city, two by trade- 
unions and one by these four, was placed in 
charge. No doubt, the numbers of unemployed 
in Europe were greatly increased by the hun- 
dreds of thousands of aliens who left the United 
States in the months following October, 1907, 
every European country receiving its quota. See 
IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION.) 

UNITARIANS. A religious denomination 
whose distinctive feature is the acceptance and 
adoption of the principles of freedom and _ pro- 
gress in religion. In 1825, representatives of 
Unitarian churches in the United States, united 
in establishing the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. The Association is the administrative 
body of the church; with headquarters in their 
fine building at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
In 1908 there were 483 societies and 558 minis- 
ters. Five new churches were added during the 
year. The receipts of the Association were 
$260,272. and its permanent funds amount to 
$1,176,743. Divinity schools are maintained 
at Cambridge, Mass., Meadville, Pa., and Berke- 
ly, Cal. Eight academies are under its augpices. 
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Among the organizations of- the church are the 
National Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches, the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, the Young People’s Religious Union, and 
many Unitarian clubs and ministerial associa- 
tions. The Fourth Congress of the International 
Council of Unitarian and other workers, and the 
National Conference were held in Boston in Sep- 
tember, 1907. The publication department cir- 
culated 387,000 free tracts in 1907-8, and sold 
12,000 books. Active missionary work is carried 
on at many points among the Icelandic, Nor- 
wegian and Swedish immigrants. Field secre- 
taries are employed in New England, New York, 
Chicago, Colorado and the Pacific Coast. Among 
the Unitarian periodicals are the Christian Reg- 
ister, published in Boston, The Unitarian, pub- 
lished in New York, and The Pacific Unitartan, 
published in San Francisco. The President of 
the Association is Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
and the Secretary, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson. 

UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. Are 
ligious denomination which took its beginnings 
among the Germans of Pennsylvania under the 
preaching of Philip William Otterbein. The 
first forma] conference met in Baltimore in 
1789 and the first general conference at Fred- 
erick, Md., in 1900. The membership in 1908 
was 281,309. There were 3,872 organized 
churches and 1,967 itinerant and 432 local 
preachers. There were 3,604 Sunday schools in 
which were enrolled 311,848 scholars and 39,008 
teachers. Missions of the church are conducted 
in Japan, West Africa, Porto Rico, China, and 
the Philippines, and domestic missions are also 
carried on. The total expenditures for missions 
amounted in 1908 to $169,079. The church de- 
votes much attention to higher education. Among 
its institutions of higher learning are Leander 
Clark College at Teledo, Ohio, Otterbein College 
at Westerville, Ohio, and Central University at 
Indianapolis, Ind. Efforts have been made dur- 
ing several years to bring about the union of the 
United Brethren, Congregational, Methodist 
Protestant, and several smaller denominations. 
The movement was temporarily halted by the de- 
cision of the National Council of Congregational 
Churches in 1907 to postpone action. 


UNITED EVANGELICAL CHURCH. A 
religious denomination organized in 1894 as the 
result of a division in the Evangelical Associa- 
tion (q. v.). In 1908 the church numbered 
70,116 communicants, 1,014 churches and 553 
ministers. In the Sunday schools were about 
90,000 scholars and 12,000 officers and teachers. 
The Church Extension Society has genera] charge 
of establishing new churches. Missions are sus- 
tained in China. Among the educational institu- 
tions under the auspices of the denomination are 
Albright College, Meyerstown, Pa., Dallas, College 
and La Creole Academy at Dallas, Ore., and 
Western Union College at La Mars, Iowa. The 
denomination maintains a publishing house at 
Harrisburg, Pa., where are published the Eran- 
gelical, the official organ of the church, and sev- 
eral other periodicals. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 
NORTH AMERICA. A religious denomination 
founded in Pittsburg, Pa., on May 26, 1858, by 
a union of the Associate and Associate Reformed 
Churches. Ihe membership in 1908 was 153,956, 
of whom 24,170 are in the foreign missionary 
fields. There were 1098 ministers and 1082 
churches. In the 1336 Sabbath schools were 
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138,298 scholars, and 13,996 officers and teach- 
ers. The contributions from the Sabbath schools 
for the year amounted to $154,219. The total 
contributions for all purposes for the year 
amounted to $2,441,587, of which $755,158 was 
for salaries of ministers; $818,789 for congrega- 
tional purposes; $566,661 for the Boards of the 
Church, and $294,340 for general purposes. The 
net value of church properties and funds for 
1907 was $16,489,095. The church sustains seven 
colleges in the United States and one in Assiut, 


Egypt. There are theological seminaries at 
Allegheny, Pa., and Xenia, Ohio. The property 
value of its institutions is $917,700. issions 


are carried on in Egypt, India and the Sudan; 
there are missions also among the negroes in 
the South. The leading papers of the denomina- 
tion are the United Presbyterian and the Chris- 
tian Instructor, and there are several other 
periodicals issued from the publishing house, 
which is in Pittsburg, Pa. 


UNITED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAVOR. See CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, UNITED 
SOCIETY OF. 


UNITED STATES. The total area belonging 
to or under the jurisdiction of the United States 
is estimated by the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey at 3,743,344 square miles, 
divided as follows: United States, 3,026,789; 
Alaska, 590,884; Philippine Islands, 115,026; 
Hawaiian Islands, 6,449; Porto Rico, 3,435; 
Panama Canal Zone, 474; Guam, 210; Tutuila 
Group, Samoa, 77. The total population, in- 
cluding Alaska and Hawaii, but excluding Porto 
Rico and the Phillippines, was, according to the 
census of 1900, 76,303,387. According to a 
Federal estimate made in 1908 the population of 
the continental United States was 86,895,359, 
while the whole population was estimated at 
87,189,392. 

AGRICULTURE. The aggregate value of the 
agricultural products of the United States in 
1908 was, according to estimates made by the 
Department of Agriculture, $7,778,000,000. The 
production was above the average of recent years 
in nearly all crops. The farm value of products 
was $290.000,000 above the value for 1907; $1,- 
023,000,000 above that of 1906; and $3,061,000,- 
000 above the census amount of 1895. Expressed 
in the form of percentage of increase the amount 
for 1908 was 4 per cent. greater than that 
for 1907. See AGRICULTURE, articles on agri- 
cultural subjects and the articles on different 


crops. See also State articles. 
INDUSTRIES. See MINERAL PRODUCTION; IRON 
AND STEEL; CoTToN; SvuGAB; RAILWAYS; 


SHIPBUILDING; SILK; TEXTILE MANUFACTURING ; 
Boots AND Snoes; LEATHER; STRIKES AND 
Lockovuts ; TRUSTS, ETC. 

ForEeIGN CoMMERCE. The tables on pages 716 
and 717 show the exports and imports of the 
United States for the fiscal years 1906, 1907, 
and 1908. These tables, together with the sum- 
mary given below are from data prepared by 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. The exports for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1908 show a decline of a 
little more than $20.000,000 over those of the 
fiscal year 1907, while imports show a decline 
in the same period of $240,000,000. These results 
were caused by the general decline which char- 
acterized the trade figures of the commercial 
world during that period. The decline in exports 
occurred exclusively in crude materials for use 
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in manufacturing, both food stuffs and manu- 
factures showing an increase over the preceding 
year. In imports the decline occurred in food 
stuffs, in manufacturers’ materials and in manu- 
factures. The food stuffs exported amounted to 
$521,000,000 in value against $513,000,000 in 
1907; crude materials for use in manufacturing, 
$557,000,000 against $593,000,000 in the preceding 
year; manufactures for further use in manu- 
factures, $261,000,000 against $259,000,000 in 
1907, and finished manufactures, $489,000,000 
against $480,000,000 in 1907. Food stuffs im- 
ported amounted to $292,000,000 against $308,- 
000,000 in the preceding year; crude materials 
for use in manufacturing, $363,000,000 against 
$477,000,000 in 1907; manufactures for further 
use in manufacturing, $196,000,000 against $274,- 
000,000 in 1907, and manufactures ready for 
consumption, $331,000,000 against $364,000,000 
in 1907. Raw cotton exported fell from 4,513,- 
217,220 pounds in 1907 to 3,816,998,693 pounds 
in 1908, the value falling from $481,277,797 in 
1907 to $437,788,202 in 1908. Bread stuffs, as 
a whole, show an increase of $31,000,000 in 
value; meat and dairy products, a decline of 
$10,000,000; mineral oil an increase of $20,- 
000,000, passing for the first time the $100,000,- 
000 mark; wood and manufactures of wood a 
decline of nearly $2,000,000; iron and steel man- 
ufactures an increase of $2,000,000, and copper 
an increase of $10,000,000. Corn shows a falling 
off in the quantity exported, the total for the 
year 1908 being 52,000,000 bushels as against 
83,000,000 bushels in 1907, while wheat shows 
a marked increase, the total for 1908 being 
100,000,000 bushels against 76,500,000 in 1907; 
flour shows a slight decline, being 13,927,000 bar- 
rels in 1908 against 15,584,000 barrels in 1907. 
In copper the exports for the first time ex- 
ceeded $100,000,000, the total value of copper 
ingots, bars, plates, and other manufactures 
exported in 1908 amounting to $104,000,000 
against $95,000,000 in 1907 and $81,000,000 in 
1906. The quantity of ingots exported in 1908 
was 702,000,000 pounds against 414,000,000 in 
the preceding year, showing a large increase 
in quantity, though a marked decline in price, 
since the 702,000,000 pounds exported in 1908 
were valued at $101,000,000 while the 414,000,- 
600 pounds exported in 1907 were valued at 
$89,000,000. 

The decline in the foreign commerce in the 
fiscal year 1908 was not peculiar to the 
United States, but was in fact a part of a 
general and marked decline throughout the 
world in international trade movements, 
as measured by figures of value, though the 
decline in the case of the United States is, on 
the import side, more pronounced than that of 
certain other countries. Exports of manufac- 
tures, despite the generally depressed condition 
of international trade, showed an increase over 
1907 or any earlier year in the history of the 
export trade. Europe continues to be the prin- 
cipal market for the manufactures exported 
from the United States, as well as for the raw 
materials. The value of American manufactures 
exported to Europe in the fiscal year 1908 
was, in round terms, $368,000,000 against $355,- 
000,000 in 1907. Rapid as is the growth in ex- 
ports of manufactures, the share which Europe 
takes in this has been in recent years ap- 
parently increasing. Of the manufactures ex- 
ported from the United States during the past 
four years, 46.3 per cent. went to Europe in 
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1905; 46.4 per cent. in 1906; 47.9 per cent. in 
1907, and 49 per cent. in 1908. The most im- 
portant of the manufactures exported to Europe 
were those for further use in manufacturing, 
such as copper, chiefly ingots and bars, leather 
and manufactures thereof, wood and manufac- 
tures, chiefly lumber, and manufactures of iron 
and steel. Other important manufactures ex- 
ported to Europe included refined mineral oils, 
naval stores, agricultural implements, drugs, and 
dyes, manufactures of cotton, carriages and cars. 
North America came second in the order of 
magnitude in exports of manufactures, the value 
of manufactures exported to all North America 
being $189,000,000; to South America, the ex- 
ports of manufactures for the year were, in 
round terms, $72,000,000, and to Asia, the total 
value of manufactures exported was also $72,- 
000,000; while $42,000,000 worth were exported 
to Oceania and $10,000,000 worth to Africa. 
The trade of the United States with its non- 
contiguous territory showed a slight increase 
over that of 1907, although the gain occurred 
exclusively in merchandise sent from these ter- 
ritories to the United States. The value of 
merchandise shipped from the United States to 
its territories ‘aggregated $65,771,946 in 1906, 
against $67,250,714 in 1907. The reduction oc- 
curred in shipments to Alaska and Porto Rico, 
while in those to Hawaii and the Philippines 
the figures indicate a gain in the last year over 
1907. The value of domestic merchandise sent 
to Alaska in 1908 was, in round terms, $16,- 
000,000 against $18,000,000 in 1907; to Porto 
Rico, $22,000,000 against $25,000,000 in 1907; to 
Hawaii, $14,500,000 against $14,000,000 in 1907; 
and to the Philippines, $11,500,000 against $8,- 
500,000 in 1907. The shipments of merchandise 
from the non-contiguous territories to the United 
States show an increase of nearly $14,000,000 
over 1907, and a marked gain over any preced- 
ing year, amounting to $88,500,000, of which 
$41,500,000 was from Hawaii, chiefly sugar; $26,- 
000,000 from Porto Rico, chiefly tobacco and 
fruits; $11,000,000 from Alaska, chiefly salmon, 
copper, and furs, and $10,000,000 from the 
Philippines, chiefly manila hemp and sugar. 
The commerce with Cuba shows a slight reduc- 
tion in 1908 compared with 1907, owing to the 
low sugar crop on the island and the con- 
sequent falling off in the importations of sugar 
therefrom, the total quantity imported from 
Cuba in the fiscal year 1908 being but 2,309,- 
000,000 pounds against 3,236,000,000 pounds in 
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1907 and the value of $58,320,000 in 1908 
against $70,637,000 in 1907. The total value of 
imports from Cuba in 1908 was $83,284,692 
against $97,441,690 in 1907, and the value of 
the exports to the Island was $47,161,306 in 
1908 against $49,305,274 in 1907. 

The imports of the United States for the 
calendar year ending Dec. 31, 1908 were $1,116,- 
447,681, and the exports were $1,752,833,247. 
These figures represent a falling off over the 
calendar year of 1907 of $307,000,000 in imports 
and $167,000,000 in exports. An analysis made 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor indicates that this 
falling off is due largely to reduced prices. The 
importation of foodstuffs dropped from $305,- 
000,000 in the calendar year 1907 to $292,000.000 
in 1908; crude materials for use in manu- 
facturing from $464,000,000 to $360,000,000; 
manufactures for further use in manufacturing 
from $263,000,000 to $179,000,000; and manu- 
factures ready for consumption from $379,000,- 
000 to $276,000,000; while miscellaneous mer- 
chandise fell from $12,000,000 to $9,000,000. 

The pig iron imports for 1908 amounted to 
$24,000,000, against $32,000,000 in 1907, while 
the quantity imported was practically the same 
in 1908 as in 1907, being in 1908 $82,503,000 
and in 1907 $82,549,000. These imports show 
a valuation of but twenty-three and a third 
million dollars in 1908 against thirty-nine and 
a half millions in 1907, a fall of but forty per 
cent. in value and of but twenty-four per cent. 
in quantity. On the export side the fall in 
values is also due in part to lower prices, though 
probably not to so great an extent as the im- 
ports. The value of cotton exported during the 
year amounted to $439,000,000, against $470,- 
000,000 in 1907, while the quantity exported in 
1908 was 4,375,000,000 pounds against 4,192,- 
000,000 pounds in the preceding year, a decrease 
of $31,000,000 in value, but an increase of 183,- 
000,000 pounds in quantity. The manufactures in 
which the largest decline occurs are on the ex- 

rt side, and the falling off is apparently partly 

ue to lower prices; the average export price on 

pig iron having been in December, 1908, $15.30 
per ton, against $20.28 in December, 1907; and 
on billets, ingots and blooms $22.84 per ton in 
December, 1908, against $29.32 in December, 1907 ; 
while other classes of iron and steel show a 
decline in export prices in December, 1908, as 
compared with December, 1907, as do also sole 
leather, lumber and naval stores. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR THE FISCAL YEARS 1906, 1907 anp 1908 


Imports 


Countries |—— 7 ——w 


| 1906 1907 | 
Europe 

Austria-Hungary ......... $13,865,433 | $16,012,138 
PEOLRIUY 6 ce ecwscbstancsavets 28,411,318 30,140,053 
DOSCTITIATIC: wacarwavisnscartasen 1,256, 6¢ 1,125,945 
WAGE = siecessevrrievoc cathy 108, 415,350 127,803,445 
SSONIIGIVY iawdecwwuess.¢0ue.0e0 135,142,996 | 161,544,552 
CSP OECE 4G swesccuepaeeceteticns 2,032,408 3,086,419 
PtBIY wisitewatasonesvesaeioss 40,597,556 50,455,119 | 
MOLIGRIBIIGE  cswecases breu ese 27,007,107 32,454,616 
TINGS WIRY. cerned pecans cane sihe 3,132,364 | 3, 765.387 | 
Portumal. 62 cesitecs oe saneecs 5,139,708 | 6,479,500 
Russia in Europe.......... 13,536,505 | 16,559, 437 
SSDELIT. ices deieectcrede veces aise 10,689,653 | 13,426,665 
SWORE! ~ sxiieveitaseeese dents ,3899,481 | 4,171,264 
Swi IRI Gc cea cacdwes est 23,421,242 | 26,830,480 | 
Turtl 1 3 i ea 6,508,518 6,939,761 


246,112,047 


S41 } are 
$/47,20] ay) 


Exports 
1908 | 1906 1907 1908 
$15,425,659 $14,800,019 $15,136,185 $16,174,733 
19. 895.677 50,021,107 51,493,044 52,940,514 
1,272,938 92 943,926 23,384,989 21,541,696 
101,999,541 97,892,480 113,604, 692 116. 123. 468 
142,935,547 234,742, 102 256,653, 060 276,922, 089 
3,019,666 239,726 1,634,431 ee 
44,844,174 48,081,740 61,746, 965 54,217,394 
1). 305,864 95,471,593 104,450,319 102,206, 184 
3.668, 909 6,016,269 5, 682,508 6,841, 6% 
4,967,922 1,462, 763 2,787,422 3,086,072 
11,113,421 16,001,970 19, 778, 156 16,342,377 
14,152,712 | 19,099,336 21,330,384 21,306, 379 
{633,672 7,437,160 9,413,649 | 9,671,810 
24,698,036 399,866 612,579 | 646,840 
4.554.509 | 874,449 1,125,099 1,418, (24 
190,355,475 583,090,123 607,783,255 580,663, 522 
$608,014,147 | $1,200,166,086 | $1,298,452.380 $1,283, 600,155 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR THE FISCAL YEARS 1906, 1907, AND 1908— Continued. 


Imports Exports 
Countries 
1906 | 1907 | 1908 1906 | 1907 1908 
North America 
Bermuda ...F. Wr cccscecccese $410,771 Ck frre re $1,138,249 $908,637 $957,066 
British inaaeas seendees 789,422 754,581 | $737,389 1,104,204 1, 280,540 1,299,145 
COBRED ede vicvanencccuesecs 68,237, 73,334,615 76,131, 666 156,736,685 183,206,067 167,035, 947 
Newfoundland and Lab- 
WAUON i ctacccnsaereds 1,364,944 1,478,259 1,169,060 2,964,297 2,920,349 3,587,748 
Central American States 
Coats: TRIO a cctevevavenae 4,622,426 4,965 ,034 4,405,165 2,338,188 2,470,986 2,696,744 
Guatemala ...........0.0- 3,386,317 3,872,538 3,390,167 2,908,655 2,848,864 1,730,700 
FRONGUYER $< .arsceGveaetaces 1,724,865 2,296,556 2,068,070 1,632,251 1,833,056 »768, 995 
WICHFARUS. 6 ine tcs dcicc's cess 1,478,408 1,028,166 1,160,832 1,870,852 1,923,111 1,574,879 
PADAIOR. iubewesuettiedtuet 1,065,887 1,752,314 1,469,344 12,460,289 16,150,953 18,232,666 
BAVGGAGE seseiccckctothicds 1,131,734 1,171,298 1,469,344 1,401,276 1,603,166 1,357,2 
Mexico eee eee eee ee eeeeeeee 50,965,177 57,233,416 46,945,690 58,182,278 66,248,098 ’ ’ 
West Indies 
POTICABEA codedh vegukeseey a ciie 10,259,253 12,191,852 12,129,350 9,706,654 10,755,139 12,475,383 
ROMLEME.» davetenwetwsnak aie hak 84,979,821 97,441,690 83,284, 692 47,763,688 49,305,274 47,161,306 
DAMIAN cocks tre 4 6ree8tke 366,361 440, 855 592,292 726,810 777,577 727,193 
DUTCH ickeseles senshaadesce 278,171 356,071 361,966 751,453 711,141 706,210 
EVODGN, c006s e500 cvades¥ oni ‘ 20,042 41,019 60,111 1,265,956 1,422,025 1,455, 701 
PEGI cssscisetuctsbanss : 1,185,477 1,274,678 689,045 3,307,840 2,916,104 3,649,172 
Santo Domingo ......... 3,086, 338 3,370,899 4,583,661 | —s-2,018,251 | 2,509,817 ____ 2,708,276 
Total North America.| $235,305,322 | $263,576,349 | $238,815,898 | $908,382,972 | $849,840,641 $324,674,719 
South America | 
APCORUUE 5552 sc0isscseka .| $18,379,066 | $16,715,325 | $11,024,098 $32,673,359 $32,163,336 $31,858,155 
BON Riic dedicacecvcwss pesesnts fo Brandruce Nl. "talecseeckoll o lasnensce 146,798 941,287 1,226,238 
BIPQMEEh ok Pace cache onca toues .| $0,415,524 97,881,158 | 74,577,864 14,530,471 18,697,547 19,490,077 
ASO, tes Sag died pmcasne nurs che 16,945,476 18,287,029 14,777,811 8,667,227 10,195,657 9,194,650 
COMBGIDIE.: cacosecdcaveatisdns 7,084, 487 6,308,680 6,380,755 3,491,420 3,084,718 3,452,375 
Reesor sedvaahicnas £00a08eS> ‘ 2,632,206 3, 059,573 2,401,188 2,009, 861 1,726,289 1,909,126 
uiana: 
oy (At ee See ee Ae 1,016, 406 1,213,813 ages 1,749,609 1,847,147 1,988,385 
CO) RR epee ey ee I 708,368 690,911 fan i 572,463 519,504 645,417 
PVOHGD jiectes bicacssaces: ; 38,383 33,922 33,136 286,213 294,976 334,174 
PALRRUR: 035 700cb6s basis 750 3,819 14,645 51,917 173,560 100,568 
POP, © scgn gs 5 dcceeacaasaeiecs ‘ 2,454,943 4,958,202 6.670,616 4,833,307 6,075,739 6,959,579 
SIPUBURY: faces cessedseeberiz 2,711,570 3,160,891 | 1,364,796 2,905,573 3,412,785 3,868,661 
Venezuela ......ccccesccees : 8,034,701 7,852,214 6,725,184 3,258,133 3,024,629 2.555.863 
Total South America.| $140,422,876 | $160,165,537 | $124,998,590 | $75,159,781 $82,157,174 $83,585,974 
Asia 
BGO 15 caschgaatyhisaaasdevaxa $2,312,238 $2,586,207 | $1,615,261 $1,708,789 $2,110,516 $1,097,277 
Chinese Empire ........... 28,531,207 33,436,542 26,020,922 43,774,375 25, 704,532 22,343,657 
East Indies: 
British India 45,763,975 58,995,249 44,465,398 6,197,089 7,310,143 9,238,202 
Straits Settlements 17,171,899 20,899,618 | 13,185,276 1,024,311 1,506,075 2,439,239 
Other: Brith: iioesicsse: 3,240,965 3,924,876 3,838,613 233,302 203, 508 209,417 
SPULGR) sis wdusdacecacecensaen ‘ 20,575,521 11,401,065 14,095, 364 1,766,159 2,041,028 2,181,952 
HOGER OOE ss .sescssdasdsacssces _1,829,040 2,740,642 2,129,256 7,044,907 8,332,175 8,975,161 
MEMARE Sas 55s eecdeabcespn cence 52,551,520 68,910,594 68,107,545 38,464,952 38,770, 060 41,432,327 
BEOTOW. aa vce ce dniedcaxeicnwae 218 hy i re ee 1,065,294 1,459,223 1,563,113 
Russia, Asiatic ........... \ 282,207 mC eee ee 2,813,544 2,004,199 2,072,915 
Turkey in Asia............. 6,485,749 7,666,427 6,205,061 645,578 |__——(6 28,716 555,376 
Total Ass: 0si63.<cc00s $180,095,671 | $212,475,427 | $181,167,616 | $105,451,610 $92,703,664 |  $101,784,832 
Oceania 
British Oceania: 
Australia and Tasmania| $11,515,413 $13,434,331 | $11,186,668 $29,001,147 * $25,662,313 $28,280,661 
New Zealand ...ccccsccee) 22 sereee 4,201,206 SOS IER “seminnneaus 6,291,319 6,502,362 
AMY OUNOD Gr a.c scp sevess 79,944 104,095 66,208 | seeseeee | te eeeeee tteeeees 
French Oceania ......... 9 Sool l2 | 534,867 | 543,193 er nestrese | eats ese 
Philippine Islands ...... 12,337,927 | 11,510,438 | __ 10,164,223 5,459,444 | 8,661,424 | 11,461,782 
Total Oceania ....... $24,769,658 $29,785,393 | $25,054,866 ~~ $35,141,751 $41,186,193 $46,789,201 
Africa | | 
British Africa: | 
EON, avvadateasnaneanst un $7,407 | $161,885 $91,271 $1,857,940 $2,061,058 $2,085,046 
POUL cascpetrccaciabesiewes 981,808 | 1,573,940 1,760,350 11,704,668 7,689,759 7,847,045 
bo) rr ot here 717,507 916,552 655,534 523,875 745,505 354,637 
Breach BITICE: ai6 sivtewandss 743,582 SOG,080 | — 'ar'erera'e 1,334,033 1,301,319 1,545,145 
Portuguese Africa....... 58,056 SS.OSL ti! . .“eceavat 2,420,891 2, 855, 502 5 463,949 
Turkey in Africa: Egypt 9,391,621 16,615,706 12,863,051 1,163,128 1,225,077 2,126,383 
Total Afric® siccscess $12,628, 735 | $ teal, 127, 464 | $16,290, 075 $19, 562,350 $16,511,026 $20,340,565. 
se vo = eeepc - ras a 
Grand total....... $1,226,562, 446 401421 425 $1,194,341,792 | $1,743,864,500 | $1,880,851,078 | $1,860,773,346 


*Includes New Zealand. 
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The tables which follow show the movements 
in the principal articles forming the imports 
and exports of the United States for 1907 and 
1908. The articles enumerated form ‘more than 
three-fourths of the total value of the imports 
and exports of the country: 


IMPORTS INTO, AND DOMESTIC EXPORTS FROM, 
THE UNITED STATES OF PRINCIPAL AB- 
TICLES FOR THE FISCAL YEABS 
1907 anD 1908 


| Imports 


Articles 
| 1907 | 1908 
Chemicals, drugs and dyes...... $82,997, 914|$73,237,033 
COMES ii eccadsaesuveweenioeotdsneeers 78,231, 67,688,106 

Cotton, manufactures of......... 73,704,636! 68,379,781 
Earthen, stone and china ware.| 13,706,790 13,427,969 
Fibres: 

Manufactures of ........cccecees 64,714,298] 54,467,572 

Unmanufactured ........c.eeees 42,239, 35,493, 083 
FIG heccsaccvieecys teste ccedeateauts< 12,335,988) 12,292,770 
Fruits, including nuts............ 35,867,160| 37,354,742 
Furs, and manufactures of...... 21,884,034) 15,918,149 
Hides and skins, other than fur 

CINE so oeieesinhiveeh dese teawoewe ees ,206,545) 54,770,136 
India rubber and gutta-percha, 

CEUGE~: valk biccouiwersaeis ce eens 60,206,418] 37,753,266 
Iron and steel, and manufac- 

CYTOSOL cider d Searntnecs so vesesaes 40,587,865| 27,607,909 
Jewelry and precious stones....| 44,247,549] 18,386,412 
Leather, and manufactures of..{ 20,393,533; 14,127,347 
te Wala Arete oan: Due eeGeetee Lu Mae eeNS ,068, 18,292,393 

Manufactures of ..... Mikes eee’ 38,653,251| 32,717,668 

Unmanufactured ............0-. 71,411,899! 64,546,903 
Spirits, wines and malt liquors. 104, 20,771,804 

WRAP eosciecw sada de ceecus aves snuck ist ,806, 80,258,147 
OO isul esau ne kes cate wees cements 13,915,544] 16,309,870 
Tin, in bars, blocks or pigs...... 38,117, 25,295,061 
Tobacco, unmanufactured ...... .055,248| 22,870,328 
ae ous and manufactures of..... 42,969, 43,527,982 

ool: 

Manufactures Of ....cc.ccccccess 387,978 

Unmanufactured .....c.cccccoees $88 


| 
| Exports 
Articles | 
1907 1908 
Agricultural implements ...... $26,936,456) $24,344,398 
AMINA Sci beccekeveevesicteases es 41,203,080) 34,101,289 
Breadstuffs ...........ccccecccees 184,120,702; 215,260, 
Cars, carriages and other ve- 
WICIGS* oe ssc ce eneoveen er ededees .513,407| 22,072,902 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes and 
Medicines ..........cccceccceees 20,373,036] 20,873,155 
COBM cto h255 eect adiwiabedeesieness 34,727,762 356, 750 
Copper, manufactures of...... 94,762,110] 104,064,580 
Cotton: 
Manufactures of ............. 32,305,412} 25,177, 
Unmanufactured ............. *481,277, 797 | *437, 788,202 
PertiiZers cissccsvcccsecsvecsaces 8,596,711} 10,970,931 
BUSN: chée hidihec isa tsetse cyikee bette 5,036,856} 56,685,916 
Fruits, including nuts.......... 17,588,432} 14,338, 


Iron and steel, and manufac- { 


tures of, not including ore...| 181,530,871| 183,982,182 
Leather, and manufactures of| 45,476, 40,688,619 
Mineral of1S ........ ccc ccc ee eee »8o0,715{ 104,116,440 
Meat and dairy products..... 202,392,508] 192,802,708 
Naval s8toreS .........ccc cece eeee 21,686,752 1,641,599 
Oil cake and oil cake meal?+..| 25,738,471) 21,064,974 
Paper and manufactures of.. 9,856,733| 8,064.7 
Paraffin and paraffin wax..... 9,030,992} 8,740,929 
SOCOS as2y tsi bs dass cawawewengnes 10,094,609} 8,683,688 
Tobacco 

Manufactures of ............. 5,735,613! 4,736,522 

Unmanufactured ............. 33,377,398} 34,727,159 
Vegetable ojflS ..............008- 19,550,514} 19,633,967 
Wood, and manufactures of..| 83,349,575} 81.521,306 


*Includes linters. tNot including corn oil cake. 
INTERNAL COMMERCE. The commercial move- 
ments in the field of domestic commerce dur- 
ing the calendar year 1908, as reported by 
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the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, discloses to some extent 
the effects of the ‘crisis of October, 1907, and 
the general depression following the financial 
disturbance of that month. These effects are 
most clearly shown by the movements of coal, 
iron and lumber, the chief raw materials used 
by the building trades and the railroads. The 
depression in the building trade continued during 
the greater part of the year, while the additions 
during the year to the railroad mileage of the 
country amounted only to about 3200 miles. a 
total smaller than for any year since 1897. 

The movements of live stock, grain and cotton 
show more normal totals, partly in response 
to the heavier export demand. The aggregate 
receipts of live stock at seven primary markets 
for the year were 42,731,306 head, which was 
in excess of the corresponding figures for 1907, 
which were 40,218,455 head. The combined grain 
receipts for the calendar year at fourteen 
primary markets were 747,399,209 bushels, which 
was considerably below the receipts for 1907, 
which were 800,824,781 bushels. The decline in 
the total is due mainly to a loss of about 50,- 
000,000 bushels in the corn receipts, only 
partially compensated by heavier wheat receipts. 

Lumber shipments from the Lake ports during 
the year were 944,742,000 feet, which was thirty- 
two per cent. below the total recorded for 1907. 
This decrease, however, was due as much to the 
gradual exhaustion of the lumber supply in the 
territory bordering on the lakes as to the gen- 
eral business depression. 

The quantities of coal and coke moved over 
the leading Eastern coal carrying roads in 
practically all cases show a decided decrease for 
the year when compared with the corresponding 
figures for 1907. e decrease was heavier in 
the case of coke, which may be said to be 
primarily a raw material for use in the iron in- 
dustry. The shipments of coke over eight leading 
Eastern railways were 16,046,161 tons. The 
bituminous coal tonnage of the same roads was 
90,766,663 tons, which was sixteen per cent. below 
the preceding year’s total. 

The effects of the industrial depression were 
felt least by the anthracite coal trade, the ship- 
ments during the year of hard coal from the 
Eastern producing regions being 64,665,014 gross 
tons, which was only three per cent. below the 
unusually large 1907 shipment. Coa] operations 
in other sections of the country, such as Ohio, 
Illinois and Missouri, show equal if not heavier 
shrinkages. 

Coastwise shipments of coal from New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport News and Nor- 
folk, during 1908, included 40,507,486 gross tons, 


864 as compared with 44,016,113 gross tons reported 


for the preceding year. Domestic iron ore ship- 
ments by lake during the year from Lake Su- 
perior and Michigan ports totaled 24,939,185 
gross tons, compared with 40,727,972 gross tons 
reported for the season of 1907. The decrease 
in the ore shipments corresponds to a curtail- 
ment in the output of coke anthracite pig iron 
during the year. The reduced demand for iron 
material by the railroads is seen in part from 
the smaller number of cars and _ locomotives 
ordered by American railways during the past 
two years. There were ordered only 1182 in 1908 
as compared with 3482 in 1907 and 5642 in 1906. 
The partial cessation of building operations in 
the larger cities of the country which preceded 
the crisis of October, 1907, was another im- 
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portant factor in depressing the iron situation. 

The volume of lake traffic during the 1908 
season as measured by domestic shipments of 
merchandise from various lake ports was 60,518,- 
024 net tons, compared with 83,506,991 in 1907. 
‘The heavy decrease in the year’s shipments was 
due mainly to the decrease in the shipments of 
iron ore. 

The vessel movement on the Great Lakes 
during the year also shows a decrease as com- 
pared with figures for 1907. The total departures 
in the domestic trade numbered 65,624 vessels of 
83,378,323 net tons, compared with 73,769 ves- 
sels of 99,166,409 tons reported for the calendar 
year 1907. 

SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION. On June_ 30, 
1908, the merchant marine of the United 
States, including all kinds of documented ship- 
ping, numbers 25,425 vessels of 7,365,445 gross 
tons. On June 30, 1907, it numbered 24,911 ves- 
sels of 6,938,794 gross tons. The geographical 
distribution in 1908 was as follows Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, 17,241, gross tons, 3,500,932; 
Porto Rico, 72, gross tons, 5,619; Pacific coast, 
3195, gross tons, 943,354; Hawaii, 45, gross tons, 
18,960; Northern Lakes, 3172, gross tons, 2,729,- 
169; Western Rivers, 1700, gross tons, 167,411. 
During the fiscal year 1908, 1,457 vessels of 
614,216 gross tons were built and documented 
as compared with 1,157 vessels of 471,332 gross 
tons for the fiscal year 1907. Of the total for 
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1908, 450,017 gross tons were built of steel. 
This steel construction is by far the largest in 
the history of shipping construction in the 
United States. 

EpucaTIon. According to the report of the 
Commissioner of Education for the school year 
ending June, 1907, there were at that date 
24,262,936 children of school age in the United 
States. Of these, 12,225,149 were boys, and 12,- 
037,787 were girls. There were enrolled in the 
common schools 16,820,386 different pupils of all 
ages. ‘his was 69.88 per cent. of the school 
population (5 to 18 years). The average daily 
attendance in 1906-07 was 70.26 per cent. of the 
common school enrollment, or 11,817,834. The 
number of teachers employed by the State school 
system in 1906-07 was 475,238, of which the male 
teachers numbered 105,773, or only 23.6 per cent. 
of the total number. The average monthly sal- 
aries of teachers in 1906-07 was $50.17. The 
average salary of men in those States making a 
sex classification was $56.10, and of women, 
$43.67. The total revenues for school purposes, 
excluding balances from previous years and bond 
sales, was $343,602,738. The total expenditure, 
excluding payments of bonds, was $330,680,801. 
See EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES; AGRI- 
CULTURAL EDUCATION; PROFESSIONAL CCHOOLS. 

CornaGe. The following tables indicate the 
amount and character of the coinage executed in 
the United States in the calendar years 1907-8: 


| 


| 


1908 


1907 


Denomination ~~. 

| Pieces 

PROBS  BRMIOE: 66icca tases pes asesaawas sss | 4,832,831 
WMP EOIN chlivacs/catians ead Rane teudsdanceunavas 2,683,879 
PERIL ORM1OD os odig'c doy aiels Coad. e0aeee6s sa snen 1,514,192 
SPUSTEOL OR RIGE. ciiehiicccbecdecsecdvansteuse 336,448 
PEUVEAE. WOES | oo slne cand oead 02 Reenacndeaede | 9,367,350 
Rae GOAT 6266.5 sasase dos) Bhs ex dwb eee CK 11,651,175 
Cit PTOr-OllAGS, ésrsspeyseewsc'cs domermeasaes 15,596,575 
EO? pcb ceretiéwekcdvdabwhtecdeuonhecedeus 34,537,045 
OTN PEPER a oinnconsanss ctaanietesactes 61,784,795 
BaVe DORUS: ccinc cdeekeg shad danenssdasemmens 39,214, 800 
MISE. COTES | dictax tunes axadewee tera sdehe tessa 108,138,618 
TOC DION” ZiccntcAdeecad ban tawateael 147,353,418 
TPOCH COIGBIRG: ccc vcecccevessodebaceedas 218,505,536 


The following table shows the general stock 
of money in the United States at the end of 


money in the 


. United States 
| Dee. 31, 1908 

Gold coin (including bullion in 
oy) Y 1) 9 NS ee ees ai $1,653, 881,807 
CECI GOFTEMICRtSS 2 ccccvecs dicdcsecccsees es Pre ee 
Standard silver dollars.............. 163, 663,812 
*BEliver COLtiNCAleS ..cccccccscscocscss |) Qeiewesanacees 
mpeGiary BIVGL.. saacsccesasdanvacveavs 153,226,112 
Treasury notes of 1890................ $1,596,000 
EPinited SBtaAtes NOtOS. 6 sc cccesecceccaes 346,681,016 
WAtlGhE! ‘DATE BMOCCBS sc:cscic aes citacaee'a's 677,068,165 
FEMOO SAL Si ba as aids aia wlalw alae piote Ohieie aa $3,399,116,912 


Population of the United States January 2, 
$35.06. 

*For redemption of outstanding certificates an 
kinds of money held in the treasury, and 
assets of the government. 

+*This statement of money held in the treas 
deposits of public money in national bank depos 
States, amounting 77.57 


is is 


to $112,126,477.57. 


For a full statement of assets see Public Debt 


General stock « rf 


| 
| 


Value Pieces | Value 
| 


$109 263,200.06 
14,813,360.00 
6,149, 430.00 
1,412,642.50 


26,838, 790.00 
7,570,960.00 
| 841,120.00 | 565,057 


$96,656, 620.00 | 


ed 
| 
| 
| 


5,463,160 | 
| 


$131,907,490.00 | 8,739, 43: $131,688, 632.50 
$5,825,587.50 | 11,639,373 $5,819,686.50 
3, 899,143.75 17,048,545 4,262,136.25 
3,453,704.50 23 099,545 2,309, 954.50 
$13,178, 435.75 ‘61,787,463 |  $12,391,777.25 

| 
$1,960,740.00 | 22,686,177 $1,134,308.85 
1,081,386.18 | 33,442,987 334,429.87 
| $3,042,126.18 56, 129,164 $1,468,738.72 


|  $148,128,051,93 | 


| 


calendar year 1908, and the money in circulation 
1907-8: 


116,656,066 $145, 499,148.47 


— 
Money in circulation 
| 


| +In Treasury 


Dec. 31, 1908 


Dec. 31, 1908 Dec. 31, 1967 


= —— 


$619,317,841 $648,573,173 


$176,291,097 | 


06,412,360 | 801,860,509 706,612,349 
4,219 72,443,593 91,312,428 
20,378,201 | 837,799 467,731,347 


470, 
18,162,747 135, 063,365 134, 980,859 


6,811 4,589,189 5,469,056 
10,258,047 336,422,969 345,275,422 


H-~ —- - 
20,251,421 


$306,801, 209 


651,780,438 


$3,092,315, 703 


679,034,664 
$3,078,989, 298 


g 


1909, estimated at 88,209,000; circulation per capita, 


of 
of 


the 
money 


appropriate 
held as 


amount 
account 


in 
the 


exact 
not 


equivalent 
included in 


ury as assets of the government does not include 
itories to the credit of the Treasurer of the United 
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THE NATIONAL DEBT. 
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The amount and classification of the United States national debt at 
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the end of the calendar years 1907 and 1908 were as follows: 


Interest-bearing debt at from 2 to 4 per cent., and 


redeemable from 1907 to 1925, inclusive............ 
Debt on which interest has ceased since maturity... 
Debt bearing no interest........cccc cece cece cnccccccces 


Gross debt 
Cash balance 


Net debt 


eenesreeesemesseeaesereseseneseneeeose son ee 


eeeoevreenesesevreerseeseeseesenmeseeeaseseeseseseoe 


Dec. 31, 1907 | Dec. 31, 1908 
$898, 210,050.00 $912,900, 850.00 
5,580,386.26 3,448, 
399, 760,386.38 400,501,382.78 
$1,303,550, 821.64 | $1,316.851,.168. 04 
269,519,990. 96 69,501, 417.34 
$1,034,030, 830.68 $1,147,349, 70.70 


REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES. The following 
tables, compiled from figures given by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, shows the total revenues 
and the total expenditures of the Federal gov- 
ernment for the fiscal years 1907 and 1908: 


REVENUES 
Source 1907 | 1908 
Customs ........ccsccccceces $332,233, 362.70) $286, 113,130.29 
Internal revenue .......... 269, 666,772.85| 251,711,126.70 
Sale of public lands....... 7,878,811.13! 9,731,560.23 
Miscellaneous sources....| 53,361,387.37| 53,570,301.31 
Total exclusive of pos- 
tal revenue ............ $663,140,334.05 | $601, 126,118.53 
Postal revenue ...........- i edo 191,478,663. 41 
Total revenue ............ raise bauer 
EXPENDITURES 
| 1907 | 1908 
Civil and miscellaneous. .|$180,244,531.84|$175, 420,408.57 
War department .......... 122,576, 465.49] 175,840, 452.99 
Navy department ......... 97,128,469.36| 118,037,097.15 
PAGIONS eos oicnsceeeeeinnedes 15,163,608.41| 14,6579,755.75 
Pensions ...........ccceccees 139,309,514.31] 153,892,467.01 
Interest on public debt..| 24,481,158.34/ 21,426,138.21 
Total expenditure ex- 
clusive of postal....... 8,903, 747.75 |$659, 195,319.68 
Postal expenditures ...... 183,585,005.32} 191,478,663.41 
Total expenditures....... |$762,488, 753.32 | $850, 674,483.09 


Surplus revenue 
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The revenues and expenditures for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1909, are estimated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury as below: 


REVENUES 
CUSTOMS iiciiic Sade oh Oe Kaa oc Veta zaneewe $270,000, 000.00 
Internal revenue..........ccccccccncccccccces 250,000, 000.00 
Miscellaneous. ...... ccc ccc ccccccccsccccccs 62,000,000.00 
Postal revenue....... cc cccc ccc ccccccccccccces 206,796, 956.00 
Total. TEVERUGicose ss Siw sedis we kanes cows 796,956.00 
EXPENDITURES 

Civil establishment..............0.cecceees $153, 000,000.00 
Military establishment.................08: 128,000,000.00 
Naval establishment.................0002 125, 000,000.00 
Indian S€rviCe. .ccccccccccccccsccccscecces 17,000,000.00 
PEHSIONSS 658545665 Ke 08 6 ase aaenel keke 161,000,000.00 
Public WOOP 6 iiecccsccceswawcustes ox keeoe ene 90,000,000. 00 
Interest on public debt..............0200- 22,000, 000.00 
Postal Service. ...cscccsssccevccccsccvecess 206,796, 956.00 
Total expenditure. .....cceccccccsscccess $902, 796,956.00 
Surpi6s score eet iaveiaiecaeseedes »« 4 $114,000, 000.00 

*Deficit. 


Army. On July 1, Luke E. Wright, formerly 
United States Ambassador to Japan, became Sec- 
retary of War to succeed William H. Taft, who 
resigned to become the Republiean candidate for 
President. The report of the Adjutant-General 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, shows 
the authorized strength of the army on that date 
as 4,120 officers and 71,735 enlisted men in the 
regular army, including 31 officers and 57 
enlisted men in the Porto Rico Regiment, which 
became a part of the regular army on June 30, 
1908; and 166 officers, 5,508 enlisted men in the 
Philippine Scouts: a total authorized force of 
4,286 officers and 77,243 enlisted men. These 
figures represent an increase of 92 officers and 
2,185 enlisted men in the regular army and 50 
officers, and 300 enlisted men of the Philippine 
Scouts over the authorized strength of June 30, 
1907. The increase in the authorized number 
of commissioned officers was the result of an 
increase in the medical department, directed by 
act of Congress, and the addition on July 10, 
1908, of a number of officers of the Coast Artil- 
lery Corps, also in accordance with an act of 
Congress. The only large increases made during 
the year in the authorized number of enlisted 
men were the addition of 960 enlisted men to 
96 companies of infantry stationed in the 
Philippines, and an increase of 300 in the num- 
ber of Philippine Scouts. The authorized 
strength of the military establishment on October 
15, 1908, was 4,473 officers and 83,251 enlisted 
men. On October 15, 1908, the actual strength 
of the military establishment was 4,116 officers, 
68,512 enlisted men in the regular army, in- 
cluding 24 officers, 577 enlisted men in the Porto 
Rico Regiment and 114 officers, 5,424 enlisted 
men in the Philippine Scouts, making a total of 
4,230 officers, and 73,936 enlisted men, not in- 
cluding the enlisted men in the hospital corps. 
While there was an increase in the authorized 
enlisted strength of the army there was a much 
larger increase in the actual strength, which 
was only 9,315 enlisted men short of the au- 
thorized strength on October 15, 1908, as against 
a deficiency of 20,535 enlisted men on October 15, 
1907. The strength of the army by branches of 
service on October 15, 1908, was as follows: 
General officers, 21; staff corps and departments, 
849 officers, 2,259 enlisted men; engineers, 171 
Officers, 1,808 enlisted men; cavalry, 760 officers, 
12,756 enlisted men; field artillery, 215 officers, 
4,777 enlisted men; coast artillery corps, 564 of- 
ficers, 16,633 enlisted men; infantry, 1,536 of- 
ficers, 25,405 enlisted men; miscellaneous, 4.874 
enlisted men; Philippine Scouts, 114 officers, 
5,424 enlisted men. 

The geographical distribution of the Army on 
October 15, 1908, is shown in the following table: 
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Geographical Distribution oa men | Total 
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In the United States...... 3,016 | 652,638 | 655,654 
In Alaska .......ccccccenees 47 1,099 1,146 
In the Philippines: 

Regular Army .........-. 675 12,093 12,768 

Philippine Scouts ....... 114 5,424 6,538 
In Porto Rico............... 28 604 632 
TN CUBE: icsintsuntievesen sess 268 4,853 §,121 
In Hawali ........ Bese Misa tins 15 254 269 
Troops en route and offi- 

cers at other foreign 

BtationS .......cccccccccees 67 492 659 


Total .......... Se: 2 eae aa 


The foregoing table includes 3,521 enlisted men 
of the Hospital Corps, distributed as follows: 
United States, 2,552; Alaska, 44; Philippines, 
667; Porto Rico, 21; Cuba, 216; Hawaii, 13; 
en route, 8. It also includes 187 first lieu- 
tenants of the Medical Reserve Corps on active 
duty. 

The total number of enlistments during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, exclusive of 
the Hospital Corps and Philippine Scouts, was 
41,463. Of this number 11,743 were reénlist- 
ments and 29,720 were original enlistments. 
The percentage of native born white and colored 
among the original enlistments was 88. The en- 
listment was a great increase over the preceding 
period in 1907, when the total enlistments num- 
bered 20,410, of which 7,384 were reénlistments 
and 13,026 were original enlistments. In making 
the enlistments for the army the recruiting of- 
ficers examined 152,14] men, of whom 109,721, 
or about 22 per cent. of the whole number, were 
rejected as lacking in either mental, moral, or 
physical qualifications. During the fiscal year 
1908, 4,388 Filipinos were enlisted for the Philip- 
fine Scouts, as compared with 515 for the 
preceding fiscal year. Of the total number, 
1,899 were original enlistments and 2,489 were 
reé listments. 7 

There was a very ‘atisfactory falling off in 
the number of desertions during the fiscal year 
1908, the percentage being 4.6 per cent. of the 
whole number of enlisted men in service as com- 
pared with 5.6 per cent. during the preceding 
fiscal year. This condition is attributed to the 
re-establishment of the United States Military 
Prison at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, early in 
1906; more strenuous efforts to apprehend 
deserters and make their punishment and ap- 
prehension a certainty; and changes in the 
method of making enlistments whereby recruits 
are enlisted at recruiting depots instead of gen- 
eral recruiting stations. Losses from the army 
from all causes during the fiscal year were 
31,707, of whom 127 were officers and 31,580 were 
enlisted men. The greater part of these losses 
among the men was the result of discharge upon 
expirations of terms of service. The Secretary 
of War in his annual report notes a steady and 
progressive improvement in the health of the 
army. The improvement has been marked in the 
case of typhoid fever, tuberculosis, and malaria. 

The army was engaged in no hostile operations 
during the year. In the Philippine Islands con- 
ditions were generally peaceful and no dis- 
turbances of consequence occurred. In the De- 
partment of Mindanao there were a few minor 
cases of lawlessness, but nothing of a serious 
nature. On October 15, 1908, there were 268 
officers and 4,853 enlisted men in Cuba. In addi- 
tion there were 50 officers and 832 enlisted men 
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of the Marine Corps serving with the army of 
Cuban pacification. No occasion arose during 
the year for resort to force. 

The fortification of sea coast defenses, inaugu- 
rated in 1886 and proceeding under the plan 
of the National Coast Defense Board of 1906, 
was well advanced at the close of the fiscal year 
1908. Eighty-five per cent. of the heavy guns 
and mortars and 72 per cent. of the rapid fire 
guns, called for under the complete projects, 
were mounted. The Secretary of War points out 
the need of additional officers. He recommends 
the favorable consideration of a bill pending in 
Congress, providing for the addition of 612 of- 
ficers to the army. The total expenditures for 
the Department of War, including civil establish- 
ment, military establishment, public works, and 
miscellaneous, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1908, were $130,706,447.99. Of this amount, 
$81,203,958.65 was expended on the military 
establishment. The estimates for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1909, are $177,926,862.84. 

In accordance with the instructions of the 
Secretary of War, issued to carry into effect 
orders and suggestions of the President, pub- 
lished May 14, 1908, annual physical examina- 
tions for officers were provided, preliminary to 
a physical test to be made annually to determine 
the fitness of all field officers of the army for 
active operations, under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of War, in the case of 
all field officers except those of the coast artil- 
lery. This test was the ability to make a daily 
march of not less than 30 miles for three days 
in succession under conditions suitable to the 
making of forced marches in active field opera- 
tions. These tests were carried on during the 
year in the various military departments. The 
endurance riding tests for mounted officers 
ordered by the President in 1907 were continued 
at designated places in 1908. 

On November 9, the Army War College was 
formally opened at Washington. This institu- 
tion is designed to do for the army the same 
sort of work as is done for naval officers by 
the Naval War College. 

A great deal of attention was attracted during 
the year by the attempt, finally successful, to 
place on the retired list Col. Wm. F. Stewart, 
of the Coast Artillery. As the result of disputes 
with civilians and others during his command 
at various posts, Col. Stewart was pronounced 
by the officials of the War Department tem- 
peramentally unfit to command trops. In Sept., 
1907, Colonel Stewart was on duty at Fort Bar- 
rancas, Fla. He there became involved in a 
dispute with a civilian employee, and after in- 
vestigation the general staff of the army recom- 
mended that Col. Stewart be asked to apply 
for retirement. This recommendation was ap- 
proved by President Roosevelt. The alternative 
was Offered of voluntary retirement or transfer 
to an ungarrisoned post. Col. Stewart declined 
to request retirement, unless he should be placed 
on the retired list as a Brigadier-General. This 
was refused and Col. Stewart was deprived of 
command at Fort Barrancas and sent to Fort 
Grant, Arizona, an ungarrisoned post. After 
remaining there several months Col. Stewart 
applied for change of station, and it was decided 
to send him to St. Francis Barracks, St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., but a protest was received from the 
Florida senators, and Col. Stewart was again 
sent to Fort Grant. Senator Rayner, of Mary- 
land, of which State Col. Stewart was a native, 
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denounced the action of the President and the 
General Staff and introduced a resolution di- 
recting the President to convene a court of in- 
quiry and investigate the case. This resolution 
was referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, which gave it no attention. In August, 1908, 
Col. Stewart was ordered from Fort Grant to 
Fort Huachuca in Arizona, to take the physical 
test for army officers prescribed by President 
Roosevelt. He was examined by army officers, 
who reported that his physical condition would 
not permit him to take the test, although Col. 
Stewart protested that the prescribed exercise 
was no more than he had been taking habitually 
of his own volition. Col. Stewart was then 
ordered before the retiring board at Washing- 
ton, which, on October 10, reported that Col. 
Stewart was suffering from organic heart disease, 
which rendered him unfit for active service. 
Secretary Wright approved the report of the 
board and recommended that the President place 
Col. Stewart on the retired list for physical dis- 
ability incident to the service. This was at 
once done. 

A Board of Medical Scientists, who met at 
the War Department on December 7 to consider 
the advisability of immunizing soldiers by vac- 
cination, decided that inoculation as a pre- 
ventive against typhoid fever had been so thor- 
oughly demonstrated in foreign countries that its 
efficacy was well established, and the Board 
recommended that the vaccination method be 
adopted in the United States army. 

It was announced early in December that the 
date of the withdrawal of the troops from Cuba 
would be January 28, 1909. (See Cuna.) 

Navy. On Nov. 13, Victor H. Metcalf, of 
California, resigned as Secretary of the Navy, 
to take effect on December 1, and Truman H. 
Newberry, of Michigan, for the last three years 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, was appointed 
in his place. 

During 1908 the following battleships were 
accepted preliminarily and placed in commission: 
Mississippi, 13,000 tons; New Hampshire, 16,000 
tons, Idaho, 13,000 tons; armored _ cruisers: 
North Carolina, 14,500 tons, Montana, 14,500 
tons, South Dakota, 13,080 tons; scout cruisers: 
Chester, Birmingham, and Salem (all 3,750 
tons) ; submarine vessels: Octopus, with a dis- 
placement of 274.4 tons, the Tarantula, Cuttle- 
fish, and Viper (all of 170 tons). Of these 
vessels the armored cruiser South Dakota, and 
the submarine boats Tarantula, Cuttlefish, and 
Viper, have been accepted finally. 

The following table shows the strength of the 
United States Navy in the number of vessels and 
tonnage of 1,000 or more tons and of torpedo 
boats of more than 50 tons on Nov. 1, 1908: 


| | Tons 

Battleships (10,000 tons and over)..... 406,146 
Coast-defense vessels .......cscccccsces 1 45,334 
Armored crulSers ........ccccccccceccces 157,445 
Cruisers above 6,000 tons............... 43,800 
Cruisers 6,000 to 3,000 tons............. 72,620 
Cruisers 3,000 to 1,000 tons........... eee 18,058 
Torpedo-boat destroyers ........csees. 17,590 
Torpedo bOatsS .......cccccecccccccccccees 5,615 
Submarines .......... cc ccccccccccvccccces 3,860 

TOLL: ecco wesccecneadneiwewnedeeeedcecess T70,468 


The following battleships were under construc- 
tion at the end of the fiscal year 1908: Michigan 
and North Carolina (16,000 tons); Delaware 
and North Dakota (20,000 tons); Florida and 
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Utah (21,825 tons). There were also under 
construction fifteen torpedo boat destroyers with 
a total tonnage of 10,920 tons and five fleet col- 
liers with a tonnage of 58,770. Of the vessels 
under construction, South Carolina and Michigan 
were under contract to be completed in Decem- 
ber and November, 1908, respectively. Two bat- 
tleships were authorized by act of Congress May 
13, 1908. (See Concress.) These are to be 
named the Utah and the Florida. The Utah is 
to be built by the New York Shipbuilding Com- 
pany at a cost of $3,946,000 and the vessel is 
to be completed in thirty-two months from the 
date of contract. The Florida is to be built at 
the Navy Yard, New York. Bids were opened 
on Nov. 2, 1908, for the construction of eight 
submarine torpedo boats, authorized by act of 
May 13, 1908, but contracts for these bids had 
not been made at the end of the year. 

The personnel of the Navy on November 20, 
1908, in active service, was as follows: Flag 
officers, 27; captains and commanders, 202; 
other line officers, 876; medical officers, 318; pay 
officers, 201; other staff officers, 147; midship- 
men at sea, 333; midshipmen at Naval Academy, 
811; warrant officers, 597; enlisted men, 42,400; 
marine officers, 267; enlisted marines, 9,579. 

The Secretary of the Navy in his annual report 
strongly recommended the creation of the rank 
of vice-admiral. In the present naval organiza- 
tion a gap exists between the position of rear- 
admiral and admiral and therefore one of the 
rear-admirals of the active list must necessarily 
be assigned to command of the fleet. Under 
these conditions this officer finds himself at 
almost every port of call in an unreasonable 
position of subordination to foreign naval officers 
of the rank of vice-admiral. This condition was 
especially apparent during the cruise of the 
fleet in the Pacific Ocean. It is recommended 
that at least two officers of the rank of vice- 
admiral should be provided. The Secretary of 
the Navy also recommends changes in the 
procedure in the cases of summary court martial, 
aang as regards the provision for forfeiture 
of pay. | 
On Nov. 12th an order was signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, withdrawing marines from duty 
or board vessels of the navy. This order was 
the culmination of a long standing struggle on 
the part of sea-going officers against the pres- 
ence of marines on board vessels. By the terms 
of this executive order the following duties are 
assigned to the United States marine corps: 
First, to garrison the different navy yards and 
naval stations both within and beyond the con- 
tinental limits of the United States; second, 
to furnish the first line of the mobile defenses 
of naval bases and naval stations beyond the 
continental limits of the United States; third, 
to man such naval stations and to aid in manning 
if necessary such other defenses or navy bases 
and naval stations beyond the continental limits 
of the United States; fourth, to garrison the 
Isthmian Canal Zone, Panama; fifth, to furnish 
such garrisons and expeditionary forces for duty 
beyond the seas as may be necessary in time 
of peace. 

Preliminary drafts were prepared in November 
by Secretary Newberry and approved by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, prescribing a walking test for 
officers of the navy. This test will apply to all 
line officers below the rank of rear-admiral 
all staff officers below the rank of captain. 
The principal test will be a fifty-mile walk to be 
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made in three successive days, but officers who 
prefer may have the option of taking the 90 
miles in a three days horseback ride or a bicycle 
ride of 100 miles in three days. These physical 
tests will be preceded and followed by a medical 
examination similar to that in the army. The 
test will be required of every officer once in 
every calendar year. 

CRITICISM OF THE Navy. The criticism on 
the construction of naval vesels and naval or- 
ganization, begun in 1907 by Henry Reuterdahl, 
a marine artist, and taken up by others, was 
vigorously carried on during 1908. In Febru- 
ary, Rear-Admiral Converse issued a statement 
which was regarded as an official reply to some 
of the criticisms made by Mr. Reuterdahl and 
other writers for the press. Admiral Converse 
confined himself to problems of construction. 
He admitted that imperfections existed in the 
construction of our war ships, but insisted that 
they exist also in a relatively greater degree 
in other navies. He affirmed that naval con- 
struction is not an exact art, that every new 
ship should be better than its predecessors, and 
that the oldest ships in the service should be 
exempt from the kind of criticism which may 
justly be applied to ships new or fairly planned. 
He took up the criticisms in detail and gave 
dates and figures to sustain the position of the 
Board of Construction on points attacked. These 
were chiefly charges that on vessels of the United 
States navy, the free-board (the distance be- 
tween deck and water line) was so low as 
to hamper the efficiency of vessels; that the 
position of the armor belts was open to serious 
criticism; and that fleet drill had been impos- 
sible hitherto, because the navy had not a com- 
plete fleet of two squadrons of eight battleships. 
Admiral Converse admitted that the ammunition 
hoists on the ships had been wrongly designed 
and asserted that improvement had been made 
or was being made on our ships. Largely as 
a result of the criticisms noted above, the Senate 
Naval Committee held hearings in March in 
which many well known naval officers gave testi- 
mony. Rear-Admirals Remy and Goodrich, Com- 
manders Key and Winslow, and Lieutenant 
White testified that the armor belt in our ships 
was placed too low or at least that it does not 
extend high enough. On the other hand, testi- 
mony was given by members of the Board of 
Construction that these defects were not serious. 
Especially severe strictures had been made by 
Commander Albert L. Key in an official com- 
munication on the design of the battleship 
North Dakota. The “Newport Conference” sum- 
moned by President Roosevelt, met on July 22, 
and navy officers were invited to participate in 
a free discussion and criticism of the design of 
the new battleships. While the result of the 
deliberations did not indicate any radical de- 
fects in the new battleships of the United 
States Navy, yet there were adopted certain 
important recommendations looking to their im- 
provement. These involved a change in the 
position of the armored belt, increased protec- 
tion for steering engines, flues, and other im- 
portant parts, the higher mounting of the broad- 
side guns, refrigeration for the magazines, two 
instead of one fire control mast, the lowering of 
the smoke stacks and ventilators, and the raising 
of the foremost of the two after turrets. 
On Dec. 2, Washington L. Capps, Chief of the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair in the Navy 
Department, made in his annual report a vigor- 
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ous reply to the criticisms. He asserted that the 
criticisms of Commander Key were made 18 
months after formal approval of the design for 
the battleship and that Commander Key had 
been for a portion of the time on duty with the 
General Board anu was, in addition, assigned to 
the shipyard where the North Dakota was build- 
ing on Nov. 25, 1907. He pointed out also that 
although this officer testified before the Senate 
Naval Committee he made no reference to the 
alleged defects in the North Dakota design. Mr. 
Capps stated that the changes recommended in 
the design of the North Dakota as a result of the 
deliberations of the Newport conference were of 
a comparatively minor character, and that the 
action taken by the conference testified to the 
general excellence of the design of this vessel. 

On Feb. 20, a resolution was introduced 
into the House of Representatives by Repre- 
sentative Lilley, of Connecticut, providing for 
the appointment of a committee to investigate 
the alleged lobbying methods of the Electric Boat 
Company of New Jersey before the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. A special committee 
was appointed to investigate these charges, which, 
among others, accused the Electric Boat Com- 
pany of using unfair and dishonest methods in 
obtaining contracts for submarine boats. After 
a careful investigation into these charges they 
were dismissed as being without foundation. 

Bureau REORGANIZATION. The organization 
of the bureaus of the Naval Department was 
severely criticised during the year, and on the 
accession of Secretary Newberry plans were at 
once begun for the reorganization. On Dec. 
21 Mr. Newberry’s contemplated plan was 
made public. This plan increases the member- 
ship of the General Board and of the Board of 
Construction and provides for greater codpera- 
tion between the boards. The navy regulations 
were amended so as to redistribute the work of 
battleship designing in such a way as to avoid 
archaic and unbusinesslike methods. The in- 
creased membership of the Board of Construc- 
tion and the personnel of the new board was 
as follows: Rear-Admiral George A. Converse, 
retired, president; Rear-Admiral Newton E. 
Mason, Rear-Admiral William S. Cowles, retired, 
Chief Constructor Washington L. Capps, Rear- 
Admiral T. C. McLean, Captain William W. 
Kimball, Captain Sidney A. Staunton, and Cap- 
tains I. S. K. Reeves. The new members are: 
Rear-Admiral McLean, Captain Reeves, Captain 
Kimball and Captain Staunton. In addition to 
increasing the members of the Board of Con- 
struction, Mr. Newberry amended the naval regu- 
lations so that the work of the Board will be 
enlarged to a considerable degree. He changed 
the provision which limited the Board to design- 
ing and equipping new vessels so that hereafter 
the Board would perform new duties assigned 
to it by the Secretary of the Navy. 

ATLANTIC FLEET, WoRLD CRUISE. The most 
important event in the United States Navy 
during 1908 was the practice cruise of the Atlan- 
tic fleet of 16 battleships around the world. 
When it was made known that the fleet was to 
be sent to the Pacific, there was a great dif- 
ference of opinion as to the advisability of the 
transfer. Some critics declared that the rela- 
tions between the United States and Japan were 
sy strained that Japan would consider it a 
menace; others assumed that it was a permanent 
strategic move, and that the fleet would remain 
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in the Pacific. These critics failed to see that 
no foreign nation could properly take exception 
t» a practice cruise of American men-of-war 
along the coasts of the United States, whether 
in the Atlantic, or in the Pacific, even if both 
coasts be not continuous. The fleet left Hampton 
Roads on Dec. 16, 1907, after being reviewed by 
the President. A flotilla of four destroyers left 
the same port on Dec. 2, also for the Pacific 
The fleet stopped at various South American 
ports, ed through the Straits of Magellan, 
and reached San Francisco on schedule time, 
without a mishap on the way. The continuation 
of the voyage from San Francisco was due to 
invitations from Australia, New Zealand, China, 
and Japan. The fleet left San Francisco on July 
7, 1908; Manila, Dec. 1, 1908; and, on Dec. 3], 
1908, was on the way from Colombo to Suez; 
it was to be reviewed by President Roosevelt at 
Hampton Roads on Feb. 22, 1909. The whole 
cruise will have lasted one year, two months, 
and six days; the distance traveled being about 
42,227 miles. The ports of five continents were 
included in the itinerary; and the voyage nat- 
urally divided itself into three parts. The first 
part, from Hampton Roads to San Francisco, 
was actually 14,441 nautical miles. The second, 
from San Francisco to Manila by way of the 
Hawaiian Islands, New Zealand, Australia, and 
Japan, approximated 16,218 miles. The third, 
or homeward bound part, from Manila to Hamp- 
ton Roads, by way of India, the Suez Canal, 
Mediterranean ports, and Gibraltar, was about 
11,568 miles, not including the side calls at 
Mediterranean ports. The value of this cruise 
to the Navy was enormous. The fieet not only 
made all needed repairs; but increased the 
steaming efficiency through competition in daily 
consumption of coal. Drills were carried out 
regularly on the long sea passages; tactical ex- 
ercises were carried out as time permitted; and 
even target practice was not omitted. Away 
from the distractions and attractions of shore 
leave, home, and navy yards, it enabled of- 
ficers and men to acquire the sea habit, and 
inevitably resulted in the development of a strong 
esprit de corps. And the gain on the admin- 
istrative side was also great, the solution of the 
various problems relating to supplies giving 
valuable data for future reference. 

Post Orrice. The report of the Postmaster 
General for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, 
shows the total receipts of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for that period as $191,478,663.41, while 
the expenditures were $208,351,886.15, leaving a 
deficit for the year of $16,873,222.74. This 
deficit is the largest in the history of the Post 
Office Department. The deficit in 1907 was 
$6,653,282.17. The great increase in 1908 is due 
mainly to an increase in the salaries of rural 
carriers, post office clerks, railway mail clerks, 
and other employees of the department. Had 
it not been for these increases the deficit would 
have been but little larger than that of 1907. 
The appropriations for the fiscal year 1909 were 
$222,960,892, and it is estimated that the deficit 
at the end of that period will again be over 
$16,000,000. As in his report for the fiscal year 
1907, the Postmaster General recommends the 
appointment of a Director of Posts, who shall be 
a business man of wide experience and who shall 
hold office during good behavior. 

The rural free delivery system continued to 
develop rapidly during the year. 
1908, there were in operation 39,516 routes with 
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a patronage of more than 18,000,000 people. 
Free delivery is now established on nearly l,- 
000,000 miles of routes throughout the country. 
The expenditure for the maintenance of the 
rural free delivery system for the fiscal year 
1908 was $34,361,463. The Postmaster General 
advocates the establishment of a limited parcels 
post composed entirely of rural free delivery 
routes. He states that this would enable farmers 
to have small parcels delivered at their gates, 
to live better, and to obtain more easily the 
necessaries of life. The increased consumption 
would in turn increase the business of the local 
merchant and would benefit jobbers by the addi- 
tional orders transmitted through commercial 
travelers. 

The establishment of postal savings banks is 
urgently recommended in the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s report. He asserta that it would be of 
the greatest value in localities where there are 
no savings banks or facilities for depositing 
money. He says, “It has been estimated that 
altogether fully half a billion dollars not to-day 
placed in any bank, due to want of opportunity 
or lack of confidence, might be put back into 
circulation through the agency of postal savings 
banks.” This service, he points out, would 
operate principally in territory not now covered 
by private enterprise. 

New designs for stamps were prepared for 
engraving during the year. Of these, the one- 
cent stamps embody the portrait of Franklin 
and stamps of all other denominations, portraits 
of Washington. The colors of one- and two- 
cent stamps will be the same as heretofore, ex- 
cept that the green of the one-cent stamp has 
been lightened to give a brighter effect. A new 
special delivery stamp has also been designed 
to be placed on sale about Jan. 1, 1909. 

During the fiscal year 14,119 postmasters were 
appointed, of whom 2,174 were of the presidential 
class. The Postmaster General notes a marked 
improvement in the efficiency of the service due 
to the policy of retaining postmasters of all 
grades whose records have been satisfactory. A 
new salary law went into effect in 1907. Under 
this law, 15,825 clerks and 19,792 carriers were 
advanced in salary on July 1, 1907; 1,459 clerks 
and 1,190 carriers on Oct. 1, 1907; 1,436 
clerks and 1,342 carriers on Jan. 1, 1908; and 
1,160 clerks and 1,179 carriers on April 1, 1908; 
the total number of promotions being 19,880 for 
clerks and 23,503 for carriers. The efficiency 
of the employees affected has been materially in- 
creased as the result of these increases in salary. 
The free delivery of mails by letter carriers was 
extended during the year to 92 additional cities. 
The total number of regular letter carriers in the 
service on June 30, 1908, was 26,352, a net in- 
crease during the year of 1,175. An experiment 
was tried in Milwaukee with success to collect 
mail by the use of automobiles. It was found 
that the same force of collectors could do 
twice the amount of work under this system as 
when using horse-drawn vehicles. 

On June 30, 1908, the number of railway mail 
routes in operation was 3,293, with a length of 
213,220.47 miles, and an annual travel of 407,- 
799,039.44 miles. The expenditure for railway 

st office cars for the fiscal year was $4,681.- 

77.58, being 20.5 per cent. less than the previous 

year. There were in operation, on June 30, 
1908, 508 electric and cable car routes with a 
length of route of 6,764.77 miles and an annual 
travel of 11,716,416.26 miles. 
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In 1908 parcels post conventions were negoti- 
ated with the Netherlands, to take effect July 
1, 1908; with Uruguay, to take effect July 1; 
Italy, to take effect Aug. 1; France, to take ef- 
fect Aug. 15; and Austria, to take effect July 
1, 1909. The parcels post rate of 20 cents a 
pound to Bolivia, Ecuador, Chile, and Peru 
was reduced to 12 cents a pound. The weight 
of the parcels post mails despatched from the 
United States was 968,513 pounds, consisting of 
350,484 parcels, and the weight of the parcels 
post mails received was 584,667 pounds, con- 
sisting of 200,660 parcels. 

Negotiations were concluded during the year 
with the Postmaster General of Great Britain, 
resulting in the establishment of the two cents 
an ounce rate of letter postage between the Unit- 
ed States, and the United Kingdom and Germany. 

On May 8, 1907, the agreement between 
Canada and the United States, which provided 
for the transmission of second class matter origi- 
nating in either country and addressed for delivery 
in the other at the same rate as if addressed for 
domestic delivery was terminated at the instance 
of the Canadian postal administration. Under 
the new arrangement which then went into ef- 
fect, the postage rate applicable to second class 
matter in each country addressed for delivery in 
the other, was one cent for each four ounces or 
fraction thereof, calculated on the bulk weight 
of each package and prepaid by stamps affixed. 
This arrangement did not prove satisfactory and 
the Canadian administration consented to a 
restoration of the former privileges in so far as 
newspapers published six days a week were con- 
cerned, and daily publications may now be 
mailed to Canada at the rate of one cent a 
pound. 

On Dec. 1, President Roosevelt issued an 
order putting all fourth-class postmasters in 
States north of the Ohio River and east of the 
Mississippi in the classified service. This order 
affects more than 15,000 fourth-class postmasters 
in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan. Appointments to these places 
will be made hereafter on certification by the 
Civil Service Commission of names of applicants 
who have passed an examination for qualification. 

It was announced on Nov. 27 that Frank H. 
Hitchcock, formerly First Assistant Postmaster 
General, and later Chairman of the Republican 
National Campaign Committee, would serve as 
Postmaster General in the Cabinet in the admin- 
istration beginning March 4, 1909. 

Pensions. The report of the Commissioner of 
Pensions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1908, shows 951,687 pensioners on the rolls at 
the close of the fiscal year. During that period 
there were added to the roll 38,682 names and 
54,366 names of pensioners were dropped, leaving 
a net loss for the year of 15,684 names. The 
net decrease in the number of pensions since 
Jan. 1, 1905, when the highest number attained, 
1,004,196, was carried on the rolls, is 52,509, and 
the decrease in the pension roll during 1908, 
50,676, was caused by the death of pensioners. 
The total number of survivors of the Civil War 
on the pension rolls on July 30, 1908, was 
620,985, as compared with 644,383 on June 30, 
1907, a decrease during the year of 23,353. The 
number dropped on account of death during the 
year was 34,333. The death rate of the survivors 
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of the Civil War during the year was slightly 
in excess of 5 per cent. and the number dropped 
on account of death was 3,132 greater than 
during 1907. At the close of the year there were 
7,099 original claims of survivors of the Civil 
War pending in the Bureau of Pensions. This 
number added to the number of survivors of the 
War makes a total of 628,084, who either are 
pensioners, or have claims pending. Under the 
act of April 19, 1908, all widows of soldiers and 
sailors who served in the Civil War on the roll 
under the act of June 27, 1890, were transferred 
to the pension roll. The total number of widows 
of soldiers and sailors of the Civil War receiving 
pensions in 1908 was 75,515. There still 
remained on the rolls of the Pension Bureau 
two pensioners of the Revolutionary War, daugh- 
ters of Revolutionary soldiers. Both are 
pensioned by special act of Congress. There 
were 471 widows of soldiers and sailors of the 
War of 1812, a decrease of 870 as compared 
with 1907. Of the Indian Wars there were 1,820 
survivors and 3,018 widows drawing pensions. 
There were 2,932 survivors of the War with 
Mexico, and 6,914 widows drawing pensions. On 
June 30, 1908, there were 20,548 invalids draw- 
ing pensions on account of the War with Spain, 
1,145 widows, and 3,096 mothers. In the regular 
establishment there were on the pension rolls 
on the same date 11,786 invalids, 2,580 widows. 
The annual value of the pension roll at the 
close of the fiscal year was $159,495,701, as com- 
pared with $140,850,880 at the close of 1907, 
a gain of $18,644,821. The annual value was 
the amount required to pay all pensioners on 
the roll at the close of the fiscal year for one 
entire year, should there be no changes in the 
rates or the number of pensioners during the 
year. The increase in the annual value of the 
roll is due to the large number of certificates 
issued during the year under the Act of Feb. 
6, 1907, and the increase in the rates to widows 
granted by the Act of April 19, 1908. There 
were disbursed during the year for pensions 
$153,093,086.27, as compared with $138,155,412.46 
in 1907. The amount paid in 1908 is the largest 
since the organization of the Pension Bureau, 
with the exception of the fiscal year 1893, when 
the amount was $156,906,637.94. The total 
amount paid for pensions since 1866 is $3,654,- 
663,365.73. It is estimated that the total 
amount paid for pensions since the foundation 
of the government was $3,751,108,809.96. Of 
this, the sum paid for pensioners of the Civil 
War was $3,533,593,025.95. There were pending 
on June 30, 1908, 123,483 claims for pensions. 
The Act of Feb. 6, 1907, granted pensions 
to persons who served 90 days or more in the 
military or naval service of the United States 
during the Civil War or 60 days in the Mexican 
War, and were honorably discharged, at the fol- 
shite rates: $12 per month when 62 years of 
age; $15 per month when 70 years of age, and 
$20 per month when 75 years of age. From 
the date of its approval to June 30, 1908, there 
were filed 431,113 applications for pensions or 
increase of pensions under this act, and 377,192 
certificates were issued to applicants. Of these 
only 11,223 were original allowances for cer- 
tificates issued to persons who were not already 
on the pension rolls. The Act of April 19, 1908, 
referred to above, provides that the rate of 
pensions for widows, minor children under the 
age of 16 years, and helpless minors as defined 
by the existing laws, now on the roll or here- 
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after to be placed on the pension roll and 


- entitled to receive a less rate than hereinafter 


provided, shall be $12 per month. At the time 
of the approval of this Act there were 202,577 
persons who were entitled to benefit by it. 
During the fiscal year 22,113 applicants were 
filed under this law and 4,260 certificates were 
issued. 

During the fiscal year 17 original military 
bounty Sand warrants were issued, granting 
2,640 acres of land. To obtain this bounty ap- 
plicants must have served at least fourteen days, 
or in a battle prior to March 3, 1855, and if in 
the navy or regular army, must have been in 
some war in which the United States govern- 
ment was engaged. The total number of bounty 
land warrants issued to the close of the fiscal 
year was 598,668, embracing 68,788,950 acres 
of land. 

PATENT OFFICE. The number of applications 
for patents received during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1908, was 58,527. In addition to these 
there were 1,091 applications for design patents, 
207 for reissue patents, making a total of 
59,825 applications for patents of all descrip- 
tions filed during the fiscal year, an increase 
over the number filed in the fiscal year 1907 
of 2,303. There were 7,467 applications for 
registration of trade marks, 810 for labels, and 
339 for prints, making a total of 8,616, which 
is a decrease of 657 from the figures of 1907. 
The number of patents granted during the fiscal 
year was 34,003, design patents, 741, reissue 
patents, 151, trade marks, 6,135, labels, 636, 
and prints, 279, making a total of 41,952. The 
expired patents which became public property 
numbered 24,270. The Congress in 1907 included 
& provision in the executive and judicial ap- 

ropriation act, providing for a commission to 
be created to consist of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Commissioner of Patents, and the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, to 
determine which of the models of the Patent Of- 
fice might be of possible benefit to patentees or 
of historical value, such models thus selected to 
be cared for in the new National Museum Build- 
ing and the remainder of the models to be 
. disposed of by gift, sale, or otherwise before 

Jan. 1, 1909. In accordance with this provision 
the Commission was organized on May 29, 1908, 
and steps were immediately taken to carry out 
the provisions of the act. The Commissioner of 
Patents reports that all the models, 157,000 in 
number, have been removed from the Union 
Building, some of the historical models have 
been placed on exhibition in the National 
Museum, and others, which were deemed of im- 
portance as evidence in patent litigation, and to 
aid examiners and searchers, have been placed 
in the Patent Office part of the Department of 
the Interior Building until the completion of the 
new National Museum Building. 

NATURALIZATION. The fiscal year 1908 was 
the first full fiscal year in which the Act of 
Congress of June 29, 1906, revising the natu- 
ralization laws and establishing a Bureau of Im- 
migration and Naturalization, was in effect. It 
is the duty of ‘this Bureau to provide for use 
at the various immigrant stations throughout 
the United States, books of record where the 
commissioners of immigration shall cause reg- 
istry to be made in the case of each alien 
arriving in the United States, with the necéssary 
information concerning him. It is provided also 
that the commissioner shall cause to be granted 
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to such aliens a certificate of such registry. He 
could confer exclusive jurisdiction over nat- 
uralized aliens as citizens upon certain courts 
comprising practically all courts of record in 
any State or Territory, including Federal courts. 
The jurisdiction of all such courts extends only 
to aliens resident within the respective judicial 
districts of such courts. 

The report of the Chief of the Division of 
Naturalization for the fiscal year ending June 


30, 1908, shows that at the various courts 
authorized for such purpose, 136,725 de- 
clarations of intention were filed; 43,878 


petitions for naturalization were filed and 
25,517 certificates of naturalization were issued. 
These figures show an increase over nine months 
of the fiscal year 1907 of 64,041, or 88 per cent. 
in the number of declarations filed; 23,076, or 
11 per cent. in the number of petitions filed; and 
17,782, or 230 per cent. in the number of cer- 
tificates of naturalization issued. In the State 
courts the number of declarations filed was 
87,041 and in the Federal courts, 49,684. In 
the State courts 31,729 petitions were filed and 
in the Federal courts, 12,149; in the State 
courts 17,985 certificates were issued and in 
the Federal courts, 7,532. The larger part 
of the naturalization business was done in 
the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts. These are the States in which 
the great bulk of the aliens arriving in this 
country settle. In the States of Iowa and Kan- 
sas there was no naturalization of any kind 
before the Federal courts, while in Rhode Island 
there were no transactions in the State courts. 
The chief of the Bureau recommends that courts 
pg ay a sufficient sum to enable their force 
of examiners to be employed and organized to 
investigate every petitioner and his witnesses 
and to report the result of such investigations 
before the petition is heard, through the Division 
of Naturalization, to the appropriate United 
States Attorney, in order that the latter may 
prepare to assure the court at the hearing that 
the government has no objection to offer to the 
naturalization of the petitioner, or to oppose 
the granting of the petition upon the specific 
ground of objection disclosed by the investiga- 
tion. He recommends also that the government 
and the petitioner shall have the right of a 
review by the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals of all orders made in naturalization 
cases by courts of original jurisdiction. 

The work of the Bureau of Naturalization 
during the fiscal year indicates that the new 
legislation justified its enactment. It is now 
known definitely how many persons are nat- 
uralized annually and how many refused, with 
the reasons therefor. The government has com- 
plete records of naturalization, and thus in the 
case of destruction of the court records is 
protected from illegal claims to citizenship, as 
the person naturalized is protected from the in- 
juries to his personal and property rights which 
he might otherwise sutfer. There has also been 
secured a means of punishing frauds and of 
canceling illegal petition certificates, and thus 
of preventing violations not only of the nat- 
uralization laws, but of the immigration, public 
land, and other Federal statutes. 

FEDERAL JUDICIARY. The composition of the 
United States Supreme Court remained un- 
changed during 1908, and the present members 
with their dates of appointments are as follows: 
Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller, of Illinots. 
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1888; John M. Harlan, of Kentucky, 1877; David 
J. Brewer, of Kansas, 1889; Edward D. White, 
of Louisiana, 1894; Rufus W. Peckham, of New 
York, 1895; Joseph McKenna, of California, 
1898; Oliver W. Holmes, of Massachusetts, 1902; 
William R. Day, of Ohio, 1903; William H. 
Moody, of Massachusetts, 1906. 

A large number of important decisions were 
handed down by the Supreme Court during the 
year. The most significant of these from a popu- 
lar standpoint were those relating to railroads 
and trusts, and these will be found noted under 
the articles TRusTs; RaILways; Boycotts; IN- 
JUNCTIONS; AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR; 
and in the articles on the States in which the 
decisions particularly apply. 

An important decision relating to the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens of each State 
in other States is that of Chambers vs. the Baltt- 
more and Ohio R. R. In this case the widow 
of a citizen of Pennsylvania sued in Ohio on 
a right of action given in Pennsylvania for the 
death of her husband, alleged to have been killed 
in Pennsylvania by the negligence of the defend- 
ant. In accordance with an Ohio statute which 
gave its courts jurisdiction in case of such action 
only when the death was that of a citizen of 
Ohio, the State Supreme Court denied the 
plaintiff’s right. The United States Supreme 
Court held that the statute was constitutional 
and did not deprive citizens of other States of the 
rights accorded to citizens of Ohio. The opinion 
points out that since the denial of the right in 
this case did not depend upon the non-citizen- 
ship of the plaintiff, there was no discrim- 
ination. In the case of Adair vs. the United 
States, section 10 of the Erdmann Act, passed 
in 1898 in the hope of preventing railway strikes 
and providing for voluntary arbitration of labor 
disputes between the interstate carriers and their 
employees, was declared unconstitutional. This 
section made it a misdemeanor for an inter- 
state carrier or its agent to dismiss an employee 
because of his membership in a labor union. 
Two grounds were given for the decision, first, 
that the act deprived the plaintiff, an agent 
of the railway company, of the liberty guaranteed 
him by the Fifth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution; second, that the subject 
of the section bore no such relation to inter- 
state commerce as to warrant congressional 
regulation. Another decision relating to inter- 
state commerce was in the case of Loewe vs. 
Lawlor, in which the complaint alleged that the 
plaintiffs, hat manufacturers, had an extensive 
interstate trade, and that the defendants had 
effectively combined to interfere with their 
production by strikes and to boycott dealers in 
their products in other States. It was held 
on demurrer that the cause of action was stated 
under the ‘Sherman anti-trust law. (See Boy- 
coTT.) An important decision was rendered in 
the case of Richardson vs. Shaw in relation to 
stocks bought on margins. Securities were 
bought for the speculator on margin under an 
agreement permitting the broker to pledge the 
securities carried in his general loans. Within 
four months of proceedings of bankruptcy 
against the broker the securities were redeemed 
by the broker and delivered to the customer on 
receipt of the balance of account. The trustee 
in bankruptcy sued the customer, alleging a 

Teference. The verdict was directed to the 

efendant on the ground that since no relation- 
ship of debtor and creditor existed the transfer 
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was not preferential. In the case of the Cleve- 
land Railway Company vs. Cleveland Steamship 
Company, in which it was alleged that a pier 
of the plaintiff's bridge was injured by the 
defendant’s vessel, it was held that the admiralty 
court did not have jurisdiction since the injury 
was consummated on land. A decision relating te 
the selling of mining stocks by promoters was 
handed down in the case of the Old Dominion 
Copper Mining and Smelting Company vs. Lewi- 
sohn. In this case, the promoters having de- 
signedly issued a few shares of stocks themselves 
adop the sale and immediately offered the 
remainder to the public. The court held that 
the corporation had no remedy, since all the 
stockholders for the time being knew the facts 
and their unanimous act cannot be a fraud upon 
the corporation. 

The Supreme Court on Nov. 16 disposed of 
the dispute between the States of Washington 
and Oregon over the boundary between them in 
the Columbia River by deciding in favor of Ore- 
gon. Sand Island, in the middle of the river. 
was claimed by both States, Washington’s claim 
being based on the fact that the main channel 
of the river, which was the boundary, had 
changed from one side of the island to the other. 
The court, however, held that the original 
boundary had not been changed by the mere 
deepening of one of the two channels. This 
decision will have a distinct bearing on the 
dispute between the two States over fishery 
rights on the Columbia River. 

Charges were made early in the year against 
Judge Lebbeus R. Wilfley of the United States 
Court at Shanghai, China, on the ground that 
he had exceeded his authority and acted in a 
tyrannous manner. After investigation by Sec- 
retary Root, Judge Wilfley was exonerated of 
these charges. His report was endorsed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in a letter in which he concurred 
in the findings and enthusiastically praised the 
work which Judge Wilfley had done in his ef- 
forts to stamp out vice and crime in Shanghai, 
In November, suit for libel was brought by Judge 
Wilfley against the editor of the China Gazette, 
and the trial resulted in the conviction of the 
editor. Judge Wilfley resigned his office in the 
latter part of the year. 

CENSUS OF 1910. The regular decennial census 
of the United States will be taken in 1910. A 
bill providing for this, the thirteenth census, 
was introduced in the first session of the Sixtieth 
Congress, but no action was taken in that ses- 
sion and it went over into the second session. 
This bill, like the law of 1899, limits the enu- 
meration to be taken to four subjects, popula- 
tion, agriculture, manufactures, and mines and 
quarries, leaving the other decennial inquiries 
to the interval between the censuses. In this 
bill, one of the subjects dealt with in 1899, that 
of deaths in the general population, has been 
dropped for the reason that the tables thus 
prepared in the twelfth census were so imperfect 
as to have very little statistical or medical value. 
The bill proposes one other subject for inquiry, 
that of mines and mining. This is done because 
past expericnce in the taking of the census shows 
that the line between manufacturing on the one 
hand, and mining and quarrying on the other, 
is one almost impossible for the census office 
to draw. The proposed bill requires the results 
of the census to be published by the summer 
of 1912, and thus prohibits the office from ex- 
tending its publication into the seventh and 
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eighth year after the census day as had been 
done at certain previous censuses. One of the 
most important new features in the draft of 
this bill is the provision for the almost automa- 
tic transfer of the census office from the status 
closely approaching that of an ordinary bureau, 
which it maintains during the seven years in- 
tervening between the decennial census, to the 
unusual condition requisite during the three 
ears when the decennial census is being taken. 

e period from July 1, 1909, to July 1, 1912, 
is called the decennial census period. During 
this period the Director of the Census may 
permit the transfer of persons from the tem- 
porary roll of employees, holding the office only 
during the decennial period, to the permanent 
force and vice versa. The law proposes 
change the census day from June 1 to April 15. 

Probably the greatest public interest in the 
census lay in the question whether or not the 
additional employees of the bureau, numbering 
about 4,000, should or should not be chosen 
under the civil service rules. The Director of 
the Census was heartily in favor of selecting 
these employees from ‘he civil service, as was 
President Roosevelt, who, in a brief special mes- 
sage, to Congress in January, urged that pro- 
vision be made for bringing the appointment of 
the clerical force needed for the thirteenth 
census under regulation of the civil service. 
The President stated that the non-competitive 
examination held to select census officers for 
1890 and 1900 were used only “as a cloak to 
hide the nakedness of the spoils system.” He 
says, “They may prevent the most incompetent 
from being appointed, but they do not secure 
the appointment of the most competent and 
they afford no check upon political appoint- 
ments.” He asserted also that the great majority 
of clerks for the Jast two censuses were far 
below the average ability and only about half 
could pass the competitive examinations under 
civil service rules. In spite of this, however, a 
provision was inserted in the proposed bill that 
the extra clerical force for the census office 
shall be appointed outside the classified civil 
service. If this provision is retained the ap- 
pointment of these special employees will fall 
to the Representatives and Senators. 

The Director of the Census, S. N. D. North, 
estimated in his annual report, issued in Nov., 
that the cost of the thirteenth censys would be 
$12,930,000, which is only $410,000 more than 
the cost of the census of 1900. The increase 
heretofore in the cost of taking the census has 
been about 50 per cent. from decade to decade. 
The saving, says Mr. North, will be effected by 
reason of the existence of a permanent census 
bureau and the installation of the bureau’s own 
tabulating machines. 

CABINET. The only changes in President 
Roosevelt’s Cabinet in 1908 were in the de- 

artments of War and Navy. On Jan. 30, 
William H. Taft resigned as Secretary of War, 
to become the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent, Luke E. Wright, who was at the time 
the American Ambassador to Japan, was ap- 
ue by President Roosevelt to fill his place 

r. Wright was a member of the Philippine 
Commission in 1900-1904 and was appointed civil 
governor in the latter year, and later Governor- 
General, serving until 1906, when he was ap- 
pointed as Ambassador to Japan. In politics he 
is a Democrat. On Nov. 13, Victor H. Met- 
calf resigned the portfolio of the Secretarv of 
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the Navy, which he had held since Dee. 17. 1906. 
He was succeeded by Truman H. Newberry, of 
Michigan, who was Assistant Secretary uf the 
Navy. The Cabinet at the close of the year was 
composed as follows: Secretary of State, Elihu 
Root, of New York; Secretary of War, Luke E. 
Wright, of Tennessee; Secretary of the Navy, 
Truman H. Newberry, of Michigan; Pustmaster- 
General, George von L. Meyer, of Massachusetts; 
Secretary of the Interior, James R. Garfield, of 
Ohio; Secretary of Agriculture, James H. Wil- 
son, of Iowa; Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
Oscar 8S. Straus, of New York; Attorney Gen- 
eral, Charles J. Bonaparte, of Maryland. Mr. 
Wilson is the member of the Cabinet oldest in 
service as he held the portfolio of Agriculture 
under President McKinley. 

DiptomaTic Service. There were only two 
changes of the first order of importance in the 
diplomatic service in 1908. These changes both 
related to Germany. In the latter part of 1907 
it had been announced that Charlemagne Tower, 
Ambassador to Germany, would resign in the 
early part of 1908 and would be succeeded by 
David J. Hill. A few weeks previous to the 
time when the confirmation of Dr. Hill would 
come before the Senate, newspaper cablegrams 
were received from Berlin, announcing in some- 
what vague terms that Dr. Hill would not be 
acceptable to the German government, upon the 
ground, it was alleged, that he was not a man 
of sufficient importance to represent the United 
States in Berlin. This statement aroused great 
resentment, and the German Ambassador formally 
conveyed to the American government the as- 
surance of the German Emperor that there had 
never been any change in his attitude toward 
Dr. Hill. Dr. Hill’s appointment was promptly 
confirmed by the Senate and he became Ambas- 
sador on June 1, when the long-announced 
resignation of Mr. Tower took effect. Baron 
Herman Speck von Sternburg, who had been Am- 
bassador from Germany for five years, died at 
Heidelberg on Aug. 24. Baron von Sternburg 
rendered distinguished service during his ambas- 
sadorship, and by his ability and by his personal 
characteristics aided greatly in preserving and 
increasing cordial feeling between the two coun- 
tries. On Nov. 7 it was announced that Count 
Johann Heinrich von _ Bernstorff, the Consul- 
General of Germany at Cairo, Egypt, would be 
appointed to succeed Baron von Sternburg as 
German Ambassador at Washington. Don En- 
rique C. Creel, Mexican Minister to the United 
States, resigned the office and on Nov. 14 it was 
announced that Francisco L. de la _ Barra, 
Mexican Minister to the Netherlands, had been 
appointed to succeed him as Mexican Minister 
at Washington. On account of the troubles in 
Turkey (see TURKEY), the Turkish Minister, 
Mehmed Ali Bey, was recalled on Aug. II. 
Mundji Bey, the Turkish Consul-General at New 
York, temporarily assumed the duties of Acting 
Minister at Washington. On Aug. 15 it was an- 
nounced that Hussein Kiazim Bey, the repre- 
sentative of Turkey at Bucharest, was appointed 
Turkish Minister to the United States. Among 
minor changes was the resignation of Joseph W. 
J. Lee as Minister to Guatemala, who was suc- 
ceeded by William Heimke. Two new diplomatic 
posts in Central America were created by the 
diplomatic appropriation bill passed at the first 
session of the Sixtieth Congress. These were 
Honduras and Nicaragua. John C. Coolidge, 
of Massachusetts, formerly Secretary of the Em- 
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bassy to Mexico, was appointed Minister to 
Nicaragua, and William B. Sorsby, of Mississip- 
Pi. formerly Minister to Bolivia, was appointed 

inister to Honduras. To fill the vacancy in the 
post of Bolivia, James F. Stutesman, of In- 
diana, was appointed Minister. With these 
promotions and appointments the United States 
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-AMBASSADOBS 
Appointed Date of 
Country from Com. 
Austria-Hungary .........Charles S. Francis. N. Y., 1906...... Baron Hengelmiiller von Hen- 
OIG isi skis s6 winaieueeadasvenen 1 
Brazil: cscciguasssa vtec Saves Irving B. Dudley. Cal., 1906...... Joaquim Nabucco ............ccceee 
ETANCE: oes cataverciscssaGens Henry White. R. L, 1906...... J. J. Jusserand............cccceeees 
Germany .......scccccees .--David J. Hill. N.Y., 1906...... ¢Count Johann Heinrich von 
Bernstor{y ......cccccccceccs neat 
Great Britain .............. Whitelaw Reid. N. Y., 1906...... James Bryce ...........c ccc eeeeeees 1907 
NtQly” dxcvachceus.cusscsneesese Lloyd C. Griscom. Penn., 1906...... Edmundo Mayor des Planches. .1906 
JAPAN scsi svedeoorwnces .. Thomas J. O’Brien. Mich., 1907...... “Baron Kogoro Takahira........ .1908 
MOKICO cin cdee ccd sucveae sens David E. Thompson. Neb., 1906...... ¢Don rique C. Creel.......... 1907 
RUSSIB. ecsasrschvorteceue vous John W. Riddle. Minn., 1906...... Baron Rosen ...........cccencevees 1905 
TLUPKEY -s2ssbeeexseeas cies John G. A. Leishman. Penn., 1906...... GMunji Bey ..... bias CaN ws esa veel 1908 
MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Argentine Republic ...... Spencer F. Eddy. Ill., 1908...... Don Epifanto Portela............. 1905 
Belgium ............ccceeeee enry L. Wilson. Wash., 1906...... Baron Moncheur ...........seeees: 1901 
BOVIS: shscscicsauccesaveress James F’. Stutesman. Ind., 1908...... Don Ignacio Calderon ............ 1904 
CHC) yckcte sc ocassetascanses John Hicks. Wis., 190...... Don Antbal CruZ.............sesee. 1908 
CHING. corse ca reaweees W. W. Rockhill. D. C., 190...... Dr. Wu Ting-Fang.............05 1908 
Colombia ...........cceeeees Thomas C. Dawson. Iowa, 1907...... Don Enrique Cortés............00- 1906 
Costa Rica ..............06. William L. Merry. Cal., 1897...... Joaquin Bernardo Calvo.......... 1899 
CUDA. weds caine sestale cendcaee Edwin V. Morgan. N. Y., 190...... Gonzalo de QueSad@..........s.00. 1902 
Denmark ccccwcisrscvesivces Maurice F. Egan. D. C., 1907...... Count Moltke .............eeeeevees 1908 
Ecuador’ crsieiievesncsvevecs William C. Fox. Nz dis IMT es: Luis Felipe Carbo..........-...ee- 1906 
SGTEECE 22... ee ce cece cee eees Richmond Pearson. N. C., 1907...... L. A. Coro-Millas............eeseees 1906 
Guatemala .............0645 William Heimke. Kans., 1908...... Luis Toledo Herrarte............+ 1907 
PIBIU: sidacs pease rentens Gecense Henry W. Furniss. Ind., 1905...... J Ns, LeO@@OPi isessscccaexcweaveseies 1896 
Honduras .........+.....00. William B. Sorsby. Miss., 1908...... Dr. Luis Lazo..........cecccseecees 1908 . 
MOrocco ........ sce eeccneees Ss. R. Gummere. N. J., 190...... 
tNetherlands .............. Arthur M. Beaupr& Til., 1908...... Jonkherr J. Loudon.............4. 1908 
Nicaragua ..........006- ..-John G. Coolidge. Mass., 1908...... Luis F. Corea .........cecceeceeees 1899 
NOP WAY s5o60 2:2 cts eee Herbert H. D. Peirce. Mass., 1906...... O; “Gude semsssieovecsetesaseaseees 1903 
PANAMA 20 cicesseeeccceess Herbert L. Squiers. N. Y., 1906...... José Augustin Arango............ 1907 
Perea. eesiccicsaseadecesuaes John B. Jackson. N. C., 1902...... General Morteza Kahn........... 1905 
PON) ot onaecen cides sae othe’ Leslie Combs. Ky., 1906...... Felipe Pardo ,.....-....cscceeeecees 1906 
Portugal ...........-.eeeeee Charles Page Bryan. Ill. 1903...... Viscount de Alte..............ee00- 1902 
tRumania ..............0605 Horace G. Knowles. Del.,  1907...... 
Salvador  ...........ceeeeees H. Percival Dodge. Mass., 1907...... Federico Mejia .........sccceseceee 1907 
BiQM (se ccesessesansacseaeeies Hamilton King. Mich., 1903...... Phya Akharaj Varadhara....... 1901 
BDGIN: Gi Sonucann cu erteve er William M. Collier. N. Y., 1905...... Ramon 9Pifia .......c.cesccccceeceee 1907 
Sweden ..........ccee ee eeeee Charles H. Graves. Minn., 1905...... Herman de Lagercrantz.......... 1907 
Switzerland ..............65 Brutus J. Clay. Ky., 1906...... iO: VOREC] ick ives sn vedsarecictceses 1906 
POPUBURY  iessie dee ecences Edward C. O’Brien. N. Y., 1905...... Luis Melian Lafinur........-.ss.e- 1907 
enezuela ............c eens ieee cee ees R. Garbiras Guzman........ re 1906 
MINISTERS BESIDENT AND CONSULS 
Dominican Republic ...... Fenton R. McCreery. Mich., 1907...... 
LLIDCIIA. since cawswes icsccnin Ernest Lyon. Md., 1903...... 
DIPLOMATIC AGENTS 
Bulgaria .........ccecccsenee Horace G. Knowles. Del., 1907...... 
FGRY DO. awit isencivases ...Lewis M. Iddings. N. Y., 190..... ‘ 


“Accredited also to Montenegro. 
tAccredited also to Luxemburg. 


ConsuLAR Service. Under a law passed by 
Congress in April, 1906, reorganizing the Con- 
sular Service and making the civil service and 
the principles embodied in the Civil Service Act 
of 1893, applicable to it, several important 
changes were made in 1908. Nearly sixty con- 
sular officers were promoted or transferred under 
its rules. Perhaps the most important of these 
promotions was that of Robert P. Skinner, of 
Ohio, from the Consul-Generalship at Marseilles, 
France, to that of Hamburg, Germany. Horace 
Lee Washington was transferred from the Con- 
sulship at large to the Consulship at Marseilles, 
and Hector de Castro was transferred from the 
Consul-Generalship at Rome to that of Zurich. 
The Consuls-General in the most important cities 
of the world on Sept. 8, 1908, were as follows: 
SouTH AMERICA: Buenos Aires, Alban G. Sny- 
der; Bio de Janeiro, George E. Anderson; Val- 
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has a Minister at each of the five Central Ameri- 
can republics. Heretofore one Minister has been 
sent to Costa Rica and Nicaragua, and one 
to Honduras and Salvador. Below will be found 
a list of representatives of the United States 
to foreign countries and a list of representatives 
accorded to the United States in 1908: 
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tAccredited also to Servia. 
\|Accredited also to Paraguay. 
9 See text above. 


paraiso, Alfred A. Winslow; Bogota, Jay White; 
Callao, Samuel M. Taylor; City of Mexico, 
Benjamin H. Ridgley; Europe: Vienna, William 
G. Rublee; Brussels, Ethelbert Watts; Copen- 
hagen, Frank R. Mowrer; Marseilles, Horace L. 
Washington; Paris, Frank H. Mason; Berlin, 
William H. Thackara; Bremen, William T. Fee; 
Hamburg, Robert P. Skinner; Birmingham, 
Albert Halstead; Edinburgh, Rufus Fleming; 
London, Robert J. Wynne; Manchester, Church 
Howe; Liverpool, John L. Griffiths; Dublin, 
Albert K. Moe; Glasgow, John M. McCunn; 
Florence, Jerome A. Quay; Genoa, James K. 
Smith; Rome, Chapman Coleman; Rotterdam, 
Soren Listoe; Amsterdam, Henry H. Morgan; 
Christiania, Henry Bordewich; Lisbon, Louis H. 
Aymé; Moscow, Hunter Sharp; St. Petersburg, 
James W. Ragsdale; Madrid, Richard M. Bartle- 
man; Stockholm, Edward L. Adams; Berne, 
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George Heimrod; Constantinople, Edward H. 
Ozmun; Asia: Shanghai, Charles Denby; Yoko- 
hama, Henry B. Miller; Arrica: Cairo, Lewis 
M. Iddings; Alexandria, David R. Burch; 
AUSTRALIA: Auckland, William <A. Prickitt; 
Melbourne, John F. Jewell; Sydney, John P. 
Bray; Canapa: Montreal, William H. Bradley; 
Quebec, William W. Henry. 

ConaREss. The 60th Congress convened its 
first session on Monday, Dec. 2, 1907, and came 
to a close on May 30, 1908. The Congress was 
the largest in the point of numbers that has 
assembled in the history of the government. 
Oklahoma’s inclusion in the number of States 
added two Senators and five Representatives. 
There were therefore 92 Senators as against 90 
for the past eleven years, and 392 Representa- 
tives as against 386 for the past four years. 
As the Senators from Oklahoma were Demo- 
crats, the two-thirds Republican majority here- 
tofore existing in the Senate was destroyed. In 
the Senate at the beginning of the session there 
were 60 Republicans and 31 Democrats. In 
Jan. an additional Republican Senator was 
added by the election of George P. Wetmore 
from Rhode Island. In the House there were 
322 Republicans and 169 Democrats. Joseph 
G. Cannon, of Illinois, was reélected Speaker 
without opposition, and John Sharp Williams, 
of Mississippi, was again chosen leader of the 
minority. The President’s message at the begin- 
ning of the session included a discussion of all 
ithe important matters to be considered by 
Congress and contained many recommendations 
and suggestions for new legislation. He dis- 
cussed at great length the financial condition 
prevailing as a result of the panic of October 
and November, and he again urged Congress 
to pass legislation relating to the regulation of 
dishonest corporations by Federal law. He 
‘recommended also amendments to the Sherman 
Anti-trust Law. Tariff revision was not urged, 
the President and the Republican leaders in 
Congress having previously reached an under- 
standing that it should wait until after the 
presidential election of 1908. The President 
expressed the opinion that the income tax and 
the inheritance tax should be made a part of 
the Federal system of taxation. He recom- 
mended the limitation of the use of injunctions 
and urged the adoption of adequate liability 
‘Jaws, providing compensation for employees of 
the government who are injured in the perform- 
ance of their duties. He discussed at great 
length the relations between labor and capital 
and recommended a compulsory investigation of 
industrial disputes. Among other matters in 
which he urged action by Congress were. in- 
ternal waterways, the preservation of public 
lands, a system of postal savings banks, estab- 
lishment of a National Gallery of Art, creation 
of a Bureau of Mines, citizenship for Porto 
Ricans, and some form of local government for 
Alaska, 

The fact that this session of Congress preceded 
a presidential election gave basis for the general 
opinion that there would not be a large amount 
of legislation accomplished. This opinion was 
reinforced to some extent by the speech of ac- 
ceptance delivered by Speaker Cannon, who 
urged the necessity of conservatism in legisla- 
tion. In spite of this conviction, however, the 
number of the bills introduced in this session 
broke all records in the history of the government. 
They numbered nearly 30,000. Of this number 
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three-fourths were introduced in the House of 
Representatives. The Sixtieth Congress, as a 
result of its refusal to pass much of the legisla- 
tion urged by President Roosevelt, especially 
that bearing on labor, won the name of a “Do- 
nothing Congress.” In order to emphasize the 
importance of passing these and kindred meas- 
ures, the President, on Jan. 31, sent in a special 
message in which he urged the passage of the 
I-mployers’ Liability Act and the limitation of 
the power of courts to enforce injunctions. The 
greater part, however, of this remarkable mes- 
sage was devoted to an attack upon several of 
the larger corporations and to a defense of 
those measures which had come to be known 
as the “President’s policies.” The message was 
couched in the most vigorous language and its 
reception in Congress and throughout the coun- 
try was little less than sensational. 

Another message dealing with the same sub- 
jects, but much milder in tone, was sent to 
Congress March 25. In this President Roose- 
velt asserted that child labor should be pro- 
hibited throughout the Union and urged the 
adoption of a model child labor bill for the 
District of Columbia. He renewed his recom- 
mendation for the immediate enactment of the 
Employers’ Liability Law, drawn to conform to 
the decisions of the Supreme Court. He recom- 
mended also amendments to the Interstate Com- 
merce Law, and especially to the Anti-trust Law. 
The Interstate Commerce Law he said should 
be amended so as to give railroads the right to 
make traffic agreements; the subject of these 
agreements being approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and published in all! their 
details. He advised that provision should be 
made for a permanent Waterways Commission 
and urged financial legislation. The measures 
advocated by the President were those which 
caused the greatest amount of discussion during 
the session of Congress. Among the measures 
advocated by him which were passed was the 
new Employers’ Liability Law, so drawn as to 
meet the objections of unconstitutionality raised 
by the Supreme Court to the act of the Fifty- 
ninth Congress. This relates to common carriers 
doing interstate business and deals with the 
question of contributory negligence on the part 
of the employee injured or losing his life. A 
bill urged by the administration, establishing 
the right of employees of the government em- 
ployed in mechanical trades in the District of 
Columbia, was also passed. 

The question of changing the law in reference 
to injunctions was the cause of one of the 
greatest contests of the session. The labor 
unions asked that a law be passed to take them 
out of the category of corporations that may 
restrain trade for profit, and also that the 
“conspiracy” feature in common law be stricken 
out of the statutes, so far as they relate to 
unions engaged in strike. A bill prepared by 
the National Civic Federation, which left the 
labor unions under the common law and at the 
same time provided an opportunity for the 
corporations to obtain immunity from certain 
features of the Sherman Anti-trust Law, was 
introduced in both houses, and was supported 
by President Roosevelt. It was, however, de- 
feated in the committee. The Child Labor Law 
for the District of Columbia, urged by President 
Roosevelt, was passed. Congress refused to 
amend the Sherman Anti-trust Law as desired 
by the President, and among other recommenda- 
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tions made by him which failed of enactment 
were those for Federal inheritance and income 
tax. 

The most important measure passed at this 
session of Congress was undoubtedly the Emer- 
gency Currency Bill, a compromise between the 
bill introduced in the Senate by Senator Aldrich 
and the Vreeland Bill, introduced by Representa- 
tive Vreeland in the House. This measure was 
accepted by the House on May 27 and was at 
once signed by the President. Its passage was 
marked by a notable filibuster, carried on by 
Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, with the aid 
of Senator Stone, of Missouri, and Senator Gore, 
of Oklahoma. Senator La Follette made a 
speech lasting eighteen and a half hours. A 
discussion of this bill will be found in the article 
CURRENCY. 

Among other important measures passed were 
those modifying the customs law; converting the 
militia into an integral part of the National 
military establishment (see MILITIA) ; authoriz- 
ing many new pe buildings; providing for the 
construction of two new battleships at a cost of 
$6,000,000 each; and for the thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the Consular service; a commission was ap- 
pointed to represent the United States at the 
Tokio Exposition in 1912; $29,227,000 was ap- 
propriated for the Panama Canal; and $10,800,- 
000 of the Chinese indemnity, resulting from 
the Boxer uprising, was remitted. A law was 
passed excluding intoxicants and anarchistic 
and seditions publications from the mails, and 
a number of important measures were passed 
affecting public lands. Among important mat- 
ters left unfinished, either in the form of 
unpassed bills or as subjects for discussion in 
committee, were those relating to relations with 
Venezuela; resolutions in the Brownsville af- 
fair; changes in the administrative customs law 
in accordance with the agreement with Ger- 
many; postal savings bank bill; anti-injunction 
legislation; compaign publicity legislation; and 
amendments to the Interstate Commerce Law 
and Naturalization Law. 

The Brownsville affair received, as in the 
Fifty-ninth Congress, a degree of attention out 
of proportion to its importance. The Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs, which made an 
examination into the affair, failed to agree in 
its report. Two bills were framed for the action 
of Congress, one the Warner Bill, permitting 
the President as commander-in-chief to reinstate 
any of the soldiers who could prove themselves 
innocent, at the President’s discretion, and the 
other, introduced by Senator Foraker, provided 
for the restoration by affidavit and made the 
Post Commander the judge. On a motion made 
by Senator Foraker himself (see paragraph 
Brownsville Incident), a consideration of this 
matter was postponed until December. 

There was marked opposition in both the 
House and the Senate to the President’s strongly 
expressed desire for four battleships. A com- 
promise was made, as noted above, by granting 
two battleships, with the recommendation to 
future Congresses to provide two each year 
thereafter. The inquiry by the Senate Naval 
Committee into the alleged structural defects in 
the battleships brought about as a result of 
articles by Henry Reuterdahl and others, led to 
no definite results, as the Committee made no 
report on its findings. A bill was passed in- 
creasing the pay of the army and navy, as was 
also the Widows’ Pension Bill, and a measure 
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to reorganize the Medical Department of the 
Army. 

A bill was passed also increasing the efficiency 
of the Life Saving Service. The bill providing 
for the publicity of campaign funds, which was 
urged by the Democrats in the House, was de- 
feated by finesse on the part of the Republicans, 
who amended the bill in such a way as to 
provide for the investigation of the suppression 
of the negro vote in Southern States. The Dem- 
ocrats voted solidly against it and the effect 
was to kill the bill. The bill providing a sub- 
sidy for mail-carrying steamships on the Pacific 
was passed in the Senate, but in the House 
it was defeated, mostly by the votes of Repub- 
licans from the Middle West. In spite of the 
request of President Roosevelt, the Senate refused 
to appropriate money to make permanent the 
Inland Waterways Commission, although the 
House appropriated the $20,000 asked for. The 
resolutions authorizing the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House and the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate to prepare data on which 
to base a revision of the tariff are discussed 
more fully in the article TaRIFF. As a result 
of charges made by Representative Lilley, of 
Connecticut, a special committee of five mem- 
bers of the House was appointed to investigate 
the conduct of the Electric Boat Company ‘and 
its predecessor, the Holland Boat Company, 
respecting the methods employed by these com- 
panies in connection with past and present 
legislation before Congress. Mr. Lilley charged 
that contracts had been obtained for submarines 
by these companies by illegal and corrupt means. 
The evidence taken by this committee did not 
substantiate these charges and they were dis- 
missed. During the session the Senate ratified 
11 conventions proposed by the Hague Peace 
Conference. (See TREATIES. ) 

The aggregate of all appropriations made by 
Congress in this session was $1,008,804,894, or 
more than $88,000,000 in excess of the budget 
of the previous year. Of this increase $23,000,000 
is chargeable to the navy and $16,000,000 to the 
army. Other appropriations were as follows: 
Sundry civil, $120,000,000; legislative, executive, 
and judicial, $33,000,000; army, $55,382,000; 
post office, $221,765,000; pensions, $163,000,000 ; 
fortifications, $11,500,000; agriculture, $11,642,- 
000; District of Columbia, $11,500,000; diplo- 
matic and consular, $4,000,000; naval, $122,662,- 
000; Indian, $9,000,000; urgent deficiency, $26,- 
000,000; public buildings, $25,000,000; general 
deficiency, $17,000,000; Say Academy and 
emigration station at Philadelphia, relief of 
cyclone sufferers in the South, ete., $150,000; 
permanent annual appropriations, $154,000,000. 
The largest appropriations in the “Omnibus” 
Buildings bill were those for the public build- 


“ings at San Diego, Cal., $75,000; Duluth, Minn., 


$95,000; Salt Lake City, Utah, $200,000; Wil- 
mington, Del., $125,000; Boise, Idaho, $125,000; 
Easton, Penn., $100,000; Plainfield, N. J., $100,- 
000; Westerly, R. I., $100,000. 

Seconp Session. The second session of the 
Sixtieth Congress began on Dec. 3d. During the. 
recess the Senate lost two of its members by 
death, William B. Allison, of Iowa, who died 
Aug. 4th, and Redfield Proctor, of Vermont, who 
died on March 4th. Albert B. Cummins was 
elected to fill the place left vacant by Senator 
Allison, and John Wolcott Stewart was ap- 

inted to fill the vacancy caused by Senator 
Proctor’s death. Carroll S. Page was subse- 
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quently elected to the office by the Vermont 
Legislature. The death of Senator Allison left 
vacant the chairmanship of the Committee on 
Appropriations, which he had filled for many 
years. Senator Hale, of Maine, was assigned to 
this chairmanship. President Roosevelt sub- 
mitted his seventh and last annual message to 
Congress on Dec. 8. A large part of the message 
was taken up with a discussion of the relations 
of labor and capital, particularly with reference 
to the action of the Federal courts and the lia- 
bility of employers. He recommended that the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law be modified to permit 
large combinations not formed to effect monopo- 
lies or against public interests, and that rail- 
roads be taken out of the scope of the Sherman 
Act and placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. He reviewed 
the financial operations of the government from 
July Ist, 1901, to Sept. 30th, 1908, and declared 
that the financial management during that 

eriod had shown the most satisfactory results. 
He recommended that telegraph and telephone 
companies engaged in interstate commerce should 
be under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Much of the message was 
taken up with matters relating to Federal courts. 
The recommendation was made that the salaries 
of all Federal Judges from the Supreme Court 
down should be doubled. He expressed the desire 
that some method should be found of doing away 
with the law’s delay. A considerable sensation 
was caused by the section of the President’s mes- 
sage in which he criticised Congress for passing 
an amendment at its last session to the clause of 
the appropriation bill which made provision for 
the Secret Service. The amendment provided that 
there should be no detail from the Secret Service 
and no transfer therefrom. The President in 
this connection said: “It is not too much to say 
that this amendment has been of benefit only and 
could be of benefit only to the criminal classes. 
If deliberately introduced for the purpose of 
diminishing the effectiveness of war against 
crime it could not have been better devised to 
this end. It forbade the practices that have been 
followed to a greater or less extent by the execu- 
tive heads of the various departments for twenty 
years. . . . These practices have enabled us to 
discover some of the most outrageous frauds in 
connection with the acquisition of government 
lands and government timber by great corpora- 
tions and by individuals. These practices have 
enabled us to get some of the facts indispensable 
in order to secure the conviction of the wealthi- 
est and most formidable criminals with whom 
the government has to deal. . . . The chief ar- 
gument in favor of the provision was that the 
Congressmen do not themselves wish to be inves- 
tigated by Secret Service men. Very little of such 
investigation has been done in the past, and it is 
true that the work of the Secret Service agents 
was particularly responsible for the indictment 
and conviction of a Senator and of a Congress- 
man for land frauds in Oregon. I do not believe 
that it is in the public interest to protect crimi- 
nals in any branch of the public service, and ex- 
actly as we have again and again during the last 
seven years prosecuted and convicted such crim- 
inals who were in the executive branch of the 
government, so in my belief we should be given 
ample means to prosecute them if found in the 
legislative branch. But if this is not considered 
desirable a special exception could be made in 
the law prohibiting the use of the Secret Service 
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force in investigating the members of Congress. 
gress. It would be far better to do this than to 
do what actually was done and strive to prevent 
or hamper effectual action against criminals by 
a legislative act of the government.” 

The Senators and Representatives saw in this 
statement a virtual declaration that Congress- 
muen had restricted the operations of the govern- 
ment Secret Service because they did not them- 
selves wish to be investigated, and great indigna- 
tion was felt and expressed in both branches of 
Congress. In the House of Representatives con- 
ferences were at once begun by the leaders of 
both parties to determine what action should be 
taken. The sentiment was found to be unanimous 
that the House should in some manner show its 
resentment to the strictures passed upon its 
members. In the Senate, too, the President’s ac- 
tion caused equal indignation and resentment. 
On December 16 a general discussion of the ac- 
tion to be taken by the Senate took place. The 
leaders for both parties placed the matter of re- 
dress in the hands of Senator Aldrich of Rhode 
Island and a resolution, which reads in part as 
follows, was passed: “Resolved, That that por- 
tion of the annual message of the President re- 
lating to the Secret Service is hereby referred to 
the Committee on a dy sheer who are in- 
structed to inquire whether the legislation re- 
ferred to in the message has impaired the effi- 
ciency or sufficiency of the force employed in the 
Secret Service, and such committee are further 
directed to ascertain what persons other than 
those included in the Secret Service were paid 
from the public treasury during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1908, for services in connection 
with the enforcement of the laws.” The Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was authorized to hold in- 
vestigations and to report to the Senate the re- 
sult of their inquiry and to make such recom- 
mendations as they saw fit with reference thereto. 

On December 17 a resolution similar in tenor 
but more specific in statement was passed almost 
unanimously in the House. After quoting the re- 
marks of the President the resolution read in 
part as follows: “Whereas, The plain meaning of 
the above words is that the majority of the Con- 
gressmen were in fear of being investigated by 
Secret Service men and that Congress, as a 
whole, was actuated by that motive in enacting 
the provision in question, and whereas that com- 
mittee appointed to consider this statement of 
the President and to report to the House cannot 
find in the hearings before the committee or in 
the records of the House or Senate any justifi- 
cation of this impeachment of the honor and in- 
tegrity of the Congress, and whereas that com- 
mittee would prefer, in order to make an intelli- 
gent and comprehensive report, just to the Pres- 
ident as well as to Congress, to have all the in- 
formation which the President may have to com- 
municate, now, therefore, Be it resolved, That 
the President be requested to transmit to the 
House any evidence upon which he based his 
statements . . . and also transmit to the House 
any evidence connecting any member of the 
House of Representatives of the Sixtieth Con- 
gress of corrupt legislation in his official capac- 
ity and to inform the House whether he has in- 
stituted proceedings for the punishment of any 
such individual by the courts or has reported any 
such alleged delinquencies to the House of Rep- 
resentatives.’ 

Up to the time of the adjournment of Con- 
gress for the holidays on December 19, President 
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Roosevelt had not signified what action, if any, 
he would take on these resolutions. 

Several special messages were sent by the 
President to Congress. These included a mes- 
sage transmitting the draft of a bill to replace 
the present law under which the United States 
could proceed in time of emergency to raise a 
voluntary army. On December 14 a special mes- 
sage was sent in relation to the Brownsville af- 
fair. (See paragraph Brownsville Incident.) 

Accusations of corruption in connection with 
the sale of its rights to the Panama Canal by 
France to the United States, made in certain 
newspapers, prompted the President to send to 
Congress on December 15 a special message, em- 
phatically denying such charges and characteriz- 
ing as libelous and scurrilous the charges and in- 
sinuations made. The President placed the chief 
responsibility for the circulation of these 
charges upon Joseph Pulitzer, the owner of the 
New York World, and incidentally accused Dela- 
van Smith, editor of the Indianapolis News, of 
being responsible for the circulation of these 
rumors from the matter obtained from the New 
York World. The President insisted that there 
had been nothing in the transaction between the 
United States and France in connection with the 
Panama Canal which required an investigation. 
He expressed the opinion that suit for libel of 
the government should be brought against Mr. 
Pulitzer, and added that the Attorney General 
was considering the form that the prosecution 
should take. The matter published in newspa- 
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las Robinson, brother-in-law of President Roose- 
velt. President Roosevelt was especially em- 
pose in his declaration that these gentlemen 

ad nothing whatever to do with the payment of 
money for the Panama Canal. He asserted that 
while these statements were in part libelous upon 
individuals, they were in fact wholly, and in 
form partly, a libel upon the United States gov- 
ernment and that the great injury done was in 
blackening the good name of the American peo- 
ple. He said it should not be left for the private 
citizen to sue Mr. Pulitzer for libel; he should be 
prosecuted for libel by the governmental authori- 
ties; adding, “In point of encouragement of in- 
iquity, in point of infamy or wrongdoing, there 
is nothing to choose between a public servant 
who betrays his trust, a public servant who is 
guilty of blackmail or theft or financial dishon- 
esty of any kind, and a man guilty as Mr. Joseph 
Pulitzer has been guilty in this instance.” Up to 
the date of the holiday adjournment no action 
had been taken by Congress on the recommen- 
dations in this message. No action of impor- 
tance was taken on any message up to the date 
of the adjournment. The Brownsville incident 
was discussed by Senator Foraker and Senator 
Lodge in the Senate and a bill establishing 
postal savings banks also came up for discussion. 
Congress adjourned on December 19 until Jan- 
nuary 4, 1909. 

CONGRESSIONAL REPRESENTATION. In the fol- 
lowing table is given a list of the Senators serv- 
ing in the 60th Congress, with an indication of 


rs relating to this transaction involved Charles those whose terms expire in 1909 and the dates 
. Taft, half brother of William H.Taft, and Doug- of election or appointment of the remaining: 
ALABAMA. 
John H. Bankhead, D. *® Joseph F. Johnston, D. * 
ARKANSAS. 
James P. Clarke, D. t Jeff Davis, D.* 
CALIFORNIA. 
George C. Perkins, R. ¢ Frank P. Flint, R. t 
COLORADO. 
Henry M. Teller, D. ¢ Simon Guggenheim, R. * 
CONNECTICUT. 
Morgan G. Bulkeley, R?¢ Frank B. Brandegee, R. t¢ 
DELAWARE. 
Henry A. du Pont, R.¢ Harry A. Richardson, R. * 
FLORIDA. 
James P. Taliaferro, D. ¢ William H. Milton, D. ¢ 
GEORGIA. 
Augustus O. Bacon, D. ® Alexander S. Clay, D. ¢ 
IDAHO. 
Weldon B. Heyburn, R. ¢ William E. Borah, R. ® 
ILLINOIS. 
Shelby M. Cullom, R. ® Albert J. Hopkins, R. ¢ 
INDIANA. 
Albert J. Beveridge. t James A. Hemenway, R. f 
IOWA. 
Jonathan P. Dolliver, R. ® Albert B. Cummins, R. t¢ 
KANSAS. 
Chester I. Long, R. ¢ Charles Curtis, R. ® 
KENTUCKY. 
James B. McCreary, D. ¢ Thomas H. Paynter, D. * 
LOUISIANA. 


Samuel D. McEnery, D. ¢ 
* Elected 1907. t Term expires 1909 


Murphy J. Foster, D. ° 
¢ Elected 1906. 
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Eugene Hale, R. ¢ 
Isicor Rayner, D. t 
Henry Cabot Lodge, R. ¢ 
Julius C. Burrows, R.¢ 
Knute Nelson, R. * 
Hernando D. Money, D. t 
William J. Stone, D. t¢ 
Thomas H. Carter, R. % 
Elmer J. Burkett, R. % 
Francis G. Newlands, D. ¢ 
Jacob H. Gallinger, R. + 
) John Kean, R. ¢ 
Thomas C. Platt, R. ¢ 
F. M. Simmons, D. ® 
Henry C. Hansbrough, R. ¢ 
Joseph B. Foraker, R. ft 
Thomas P. Gore, D.t 
Charles W. Fulton, R. ¢ 
Boies Penrose, R. t¢ 
Nelson W. Aldrich, R. ¢ 
Benjamin R. Tillman, D. ° 
Robert J. Gamble, R. * 
James B. Frazier, D.¢ 
Charles A. Culberson, D. ¢ 
Reed Smoot, R. t 
William P. Dillingham, R. ¢ 
John W. Daniel, D. t 
Levi Ankeny, R. ft 
Stephen B. Elkins, R. *® 
Robert M. La Follette, R.~ 


Francis E. Warren, R. ® 
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MARYLAND. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
MICHIGAN. 
MINNESOTA. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
MISSOURI. 
MONTANA. 
NEBRASKA. 
NEVADA. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
NEW JERSEY. 
NEW YORK. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
‘OHIO. 
OKLAHOMA. 
OREGON. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
TENNESSEE. 
TEXAS. 
UTAH. 
VERMONT. 
VIRGINIA. 
WASHINGTON. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
WISCONSIN. 


WYOMING. 


* Elected 1907. +Term expires 1909. 
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William P. Frye, R° 
John Walter Smith, D.t 
W. Murray Crane, R.* 
William Alden Smith, R ° 
Moses E. Clapp, R.? 
Anselm J. McLaurin, D. * 
William Warner, R.¢ 
Joseph M. Dixon, R. * 
Norris Brown, R.*® 
George S. Nixon, R. f 
Henry E. Burnham, R. * 
Frank O. Briggs, R.° 
Chauncey M. Depew, R ¢ 
| Lee S. Overman, D. t 
Porter J. McCumber, R ¢ 
Charles Dick, R.¢ 
Robert L. Owen, D. . 
Jonathan Bourne, Jr., R * 
Philander C. Knox, R.¢ 
George P. Wetmore, R I 
Frank B. Gary, D.t 
Alfred B. Kittredge, R. ¢ 
Robert L. Taylor, D.* 
Joseph W. Bailey, D. * 
George Sutherland, Rt 
Carroll S. Page, R. 1 
Thomas S. Martin, D.* 
Samuel H. Piles, R ¢ 
Nathan B. Scott, R.f 


Isaac Stephenson, R.f¢ 


Clarence D. Clark, Rf 
¢ Elected 1905. [Elected 1908 
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The following table shows the personnel of 
the House of Representatives as it will stand in 
the Sixty-first Congress, with an indication of 
those Representatives who served in a previous 
House, those who served in the Sixtieth Congress, 
and those who were elected to fill vacancies in the 
Sixtieth Congress. The composition of the House 
is the result of the election of Nov. 3. 
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Republicans in Roman (219); Democrats, in 
italic (172). Whole number 39]. Those marked 
* served in the Sixtieth Congress. Those marked 
t served in a previous House. Those marked 
with a ¢ were elected also to fill vacancies in the 
Sixtieth Congress. 


ALABAMA. 


* George W. Taylor. * W. B. Craig. 


S. H. Dent. Jr. 


* J. Thomas Heflin. 


* John L. Burnett. 
* Willisom Richardson. 


* Henry D. Clayton. * Richmond P. Hobson. * Oscar W. Underwood. 
ARKANSAS. 
* Robert Bruce Macon. * John C. Floyd. * Charles C. Reid. 
W. A. Oldfeld. * Ben Cravens. * Joseph T. Robinson. 
* Robert E. Wallace. 
CALIFORNIA. 


°* W. F. Englebright. bs Joints R. 
* Duncan E. McKinlay. * Julius Kahn. 
* James McLachlan. 


Knowland. 


* Everis A. Hayes. 
* James C. Needham. 


* Sylvester C. Smith: 


COLORADO. 
At Large. 


Edward T. Taylor. 


Atterson W. Rucker. 


John A. Martin. 


CONNECTICUT. 
At Large. 


John Q. Tilson. 
* Edwin W. Higgins. 


* E. Stevens Henry. 


* Nehemiah D. Sperry. 
* Ebenezer J. Hill. 


DELAWARE. 
At Large. 
William H. Heald. 


FLORIDA. 


* Stephen M. Sparkman. * Frank Clark. 


Dannette H. Mays. 


GEORGIA. 


* Charles G. Edwards. 


* William C. Adamson. 


* Gordon Lee. 


* James M. Griggs. * Leonidas F. Livingston. * William M. Howard. 
Dudley M. Hughes, * Charles L. Bartlett. * Thomas M. Beil. 
* Thomas W. Hardwick. * William G. Brantley. 
IDAHO. 
At Large. 
Thomas R. Hamer. 
ILLINOIS. 

* Martin B. Madden. * Henry S. Boutell. ohn A. Sterling. 

* jones R. Mann. * George Edmund Foss. . = Joseph G. Cannon. 

illiam W. Wilson. * Howard M. Snapp. * Wilham_B. McKinley. 

* James T. McDermott. * Charles E. Fuller. * Henry T. Rainey. 

* Adolph J. Sabath. * Frank O. Lowden. James M. Graham. 

* William Lorimer. * James McKinney. *" Wm. A. Rodenberg. 
Fred Lundin. * George W. Prince. * Martin D. Foster. 
Thomas Gallagher. et ted a V. Graff. * Pleasant T. Chapman. 

apoleon B. Thistlewood. 
INDIANA. 
John W. Boehne. Ralph W. Moss. Martin A. Morrison. 
William Cullop. W. O. Barnard. * Edgar D. Crumpacker. 
* William E. Cox. Charles A. Korbly. * George W. Rauch. 


* Lincoln Dison. * John A. M. 


Adair. 


Cyrus Kline. 


¢ Henry A. Barnhart. 
IOWA. 


* Charles A. Kennedy. 


* Gilbert N. Haugen. 


ohn A. T. Hull. 


* Albert F. Dawson. panes W. Good. . D. Jamieson. 
Charles Pickett. . E. Kendall. “ Walter I Smith. 
Frank P. Woods. * Elbert H. Hubbard. 
KANSAS. 
* Daniel R. Anthony, Jr. * Philip P. Campbell. * William A. Calderhead. 
* Charles F. Scott. * James M. Miller. * William A. Reeder. 


* E. H. Madison. 


* Victor Murdock. 


KENTUCKY. 


* Ollie M. James. © Ben Johnson. 


J. Campbell Cantrisil. 


* Augustus O. Stanley. * Swagar Snerley. * Harvey Helm. 
R. Y. Thomas. * Joseph L. Rhinock. * Joseph B. Bennett. 
* John W. Langley. Don C. Edwards. 
LOUISIANA. 
t Albert oF etree * Robert F. Broussard. * Joseph E. Ransdell. 
* John T. Watkins. 


Robert C. Davey. 


© Arsené P. Pujo. 


Robert C. Wickliffe. 
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* Amos L. Allen. 


J. Harry C Page bes 
* Joshta F albott. 


* George P. Lawrence. 
* Frederick H. Gillett. 
* Charles G. Washburn. 
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t John P. Swasey. 
$ Frank E. Guernsey. 


MARYLAND. 


John Kronmiller. 
* John Gill, Jr. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


* Butler Ames. 
* Augustus P. Gardner. 
* Ernest W. Roberts. 
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* Edwin C. Burleigh. 


* Sydney E. Mudd. 


* George A. Pearre. 


* John A. Keliher. 
. Pah le! dol . Gconnttt 
Peters. 


= tone W. tweels 


* James C. McLaughlin. 

id forte A. Loud. 
Francis H. Dodds. 

* H. Olin Young. 


* Andrew J. Volstead. 
Clarence B. Miller. 
® Halvor Steenerson. 


* Charles Q. Tirrell. * Samuel W. McCall. 
* William S. Greene. “ William C. Lovering. 

MICHIGAN, 

* Edwin Denby. * Gerrit J. Diekema. 

* Charles E. Townsend. * Samuel W. Smith. 

* Washington Gardner. ®* Henry McMorran. 

* Edward L. Hamilton. * Joseph W. Fordney. 
MINNESOTA. 

- james A“ Tawney. Pe Aside: & Stevens. 

. Hammon ran . Nye. 

* Charles R. Davis. * Charles A. Lindergh. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


© Ezekiel S. Chandler, Jr. 
* Thomas Spight. 


W. J. Dickson. 


* James T. Lloyd. 

* Wilham W. Rucker: 

* Joshua W. Alexander. 

* Charles F. Booher. 
William P. Borland. 


John A. Magutre. 
© Gilbert M. Hitchcock. 


* Cyrus A. Sulloway. 


< Henry ar Posesnalaees: 
nee haa J. Gardner. 
* Benjamin F. Howell. 


* William W. Cocks. 
* George H. Lindsay. 
% Otto G. Foelker. 
* Charles B. Law. 
Richard bee 
* William alder, Brooklyn. 
* John J. Fitzgerald. 
* Daniel J. Riordan. 
* Henry M. Goldfogle. 
* Wilham Sulzer. 
* Charles V. Fornes. 
Michael F. Conroy. 


* John H. Small. 
* Claude Kitchin. 
* Charles R. Thomas. 


L. B. Hanna. 
* Nicholas Longworth. 
* Herman P. Goebel. 


James M. Cox 
* William E. Tow Velle. 
© Timothy T. Ansberry. 
* Matt R. Denver. 
* J. Warren Keifer. 


* Benjamin G. Humphreys. 
T. U. Sisson. 
J. W. Collier. 


MISSOURI. 
* Daz id A. De Armond. 
* Courtney W. Hamlin. 
® Dorsey W. Shackleford. 
* Champ Clark. 
® Richard Bartholdt. 
¢ Arthur P. Murphy. 
MONTANA. 
At Large. 
* Charles N. Pray. 
NEBRASKA. 
James P. Latta. 
* Edmund H. Hinshaw. 
NEVADA. 
At Large. 


* George A. Bartlett. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NEW JERSEY. 


* Ira W. Wood. 

* Charles N. Fowler. 
© William Hughes. 
* James A. Hamill. 


NEW YORK. 
* Herbert Parsons. 
* Wiliam Willett, Jr. 
* J. Van Vechten Olcott. 
* Francis Burton Harrison. 
* William S. Bennet. 
* Joseph A. Goulden. 
* Tohn E. Andrus. 
* Thomas W. Bradley. 
Hamilton Fish. 
* William H. Draper. 
* George N. Southwick. 
* George bu Fairchild. 
* Edward B. Vreeland. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
* Edward W. Pos. 
J. Morchead. 
ad Hannibal L. Godwin. 
J. G. Grant. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
At Large. 
* Asle J. Gronna. 


OHIO. 


* Ralph D. Cole. 

* Isaac R. Sherwood. 
A. R. Johnson. 

* Albert Douglas. 

* Edward L. Taylor, Jr. 
Carl Anderson. 
William G. Sharpe. 


* Adam M. Byrd. 
* Eaton J. Bowers. 


BE add F. Gill. 
Harry M. Coudrey. 
pay Elvins. 
Charles A. Crow. 
t Charles. i Morgan. 


* George W. Norris. 
© Moses P. id. 


* Frank D. Currier. 


* Richard Wayne Parker. 
¢ William H. Wiley 
Eugene F. Kinkead. 


Millington. 

* Charles L. Knapp. 

* Michael E. Driscoll. 
Lae n W. Dwight. 

reno E. iis Sor 

* James Breck Perkins. 

* J. Sloat Fassett. 
ames S. Simmons. 
aniel A. Driscoll. 

* De Alva S. Alexander. 


* Robert N. Page. 
Charles H. Cowles. 
* Edwin Y. Webb. 


ames Joyce. 
p A. Lore. worth. 
* & William A. Ashbrook. 
ames Kennedy. 
ae chachst Ait Thomisa: 
© Paul Howlan 
* Theodore E. Barca: 
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OKLAHOMA. 
* Bird S. McGuire. Richard T. Morgan. C. E. Creager. 
* Charles D. Carter. * Scott Ferris. 
OREGON. 
* Willis C. Hawley. * W. R. Ellis. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
* Henry H. Bingham. t Henry we Palmer. * Charles F. Barclay. 
* Joel Cook. Alfred B. Garner. * George F. Huff. 
* J. Hampton Moore. * John H. Rothermel. * Allen F. Cooper. 
* Reuben O. Moon. Charles C. Pratt. John K. Tener. 
* WwW. W. Foulkes * William B. Wilson. * Arthur L. Bates. 
* George D. McCreary. * John G. McHenry. A. Mitchell Palmer. 
* Thomas S. Butler. * Benjamin K. Focht. 1 N. Langham. 
* Irving P. Wanger. * Marlin E. Olmsted. * Nelson P. Wheeler. 
William M. Griest. sqoen M. Reynolds. * William H. G 
*T. D. Nicholls. * Daniel F. Lafean. * John Dalzell. 
* James Francis Burke. * Andrew J. Barchfeld. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
William P. Sheffield. * Adin B. Capron. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
* George S. Legare. * Wyatt high hr * David E. Fini 
* James O. Patterson. * Joseph T. Johnson. * J. Edwin Eller 
* Asbury F. Lever. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
At Large. 
t Charles H. Burke. tt Ehen W. Martin. 
TENNESSEE. 
* Walter P. Brownlow. * Cordell Hull. * Lemuel P. Padgett. 
R. W. Austin. * William C. Houston. * Thetus W. Sims. 
* John A. Moon. J. W. Byrnes. * Fints J. Garrett. 
* George W. Gordon. 
TEXAS. 
* Morris Sheppard. * Rufus Hardy * Robert a Henry. 
Martin Dies. ® Alexander Gregg. * Oscar W. Gillespie. 
* Gordon Russell. * John M. Moore. - gonetd H, Stephens. 
*® Choice B. Randell. * George F. Burgess. * James 
* Jack Beall. ® Albert S. Burleson. * John w Garner. 
* William R. Smith. 
UTAH. 
At Large. 
* Joseph Howell. 
VERMONT. 
* David J. Foster. Frank H. Plumly. 
VIRGINIA. 
® Williom A. Jones. * Francis R. Lassiter. * James Hay. 
* Harry L. Maynard. * E. W. Saunders. * Charles C. Carlin. 
* John Lamb. * Carter Glass. * C. Bascom Slemp. 
* Henry D. Flood. 
WASHINGTON. 
* William E. Humphrey. * Francis W. Cushman. Miles Poindexter. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
* Willi P. H LS achics © George C. Sturgiss, * Joseph Holt Gaines. 
see rae rry C. Woodyard. . * James A. Hughes 2 
WISCONSIN. 
°*H A. Cooper. * William J. Cary. * John J. Esch. 
. John M M. Nelson. * William H. Stafford. : {omes Ht Davidson. 
A. W. Kopp. * Charles H. Weisse. * Gustav Kistermann, 
* E. A. Morse. Irvine L. Lenroot. 
WYOMING. 
* Frank W. Mondell. 
TERRITORIES. 
ALASKA. 
James Wickersham. 
ARIZONA. 


Ralph H. Cameron. 
NEW MEXICO. 
* William H. Andrews. 
HAWAII. 
* Jonah K. Kalanianaole. 
PORTO RICO. 


Resident Commissioner. 
® Tulio Larrinaga. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
Resident Commissioners. 
Benito Legarda. Pablo Ocampo de Leon. 
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Successors to the following Senators will be 
chosen by the State legislatures in 1909: Allli- 
son of Iowa, Republican; Ankeny of Washing- 
ton, Republican; Brandegee of Connecficut, Re- 
publican; Clarke of Arkansas, Democrat; Clay 
of Georgia, Democrat; Foraker of Ohio, Repub- 
lican; Fulton of Oregon, Republican; Gallinger 
of New Hampshire, Republican; Gary of South 
Carolina, Democrat; Gore of Oklahoma, Demo- 
crat; Hansbrough of North Dakota, Republican; 
Hemenway of Indiana, Republican; Heyburn of 
Idaho, Republican; Hopkins of Illinois, Republi- 
can; Kittredge of South Dakota, Republican ; Long 
of Kansas, Republican; McEnery of Louisiana, 
Democrat ; Milton of Florida, Democrat ; Newlands 
of Nevada, Democrat; Overman of North Caro- 
lina, Democrat; Penrose of Pennsylvania, Re- 
publican; Perkins of California, Republican; 
Platt of New York, Republican; Smoot of Utah, 
Republican; Stephenson of Wisconsin, Republi- 
can; Stone of Missouri, Democrat; and Teller 
of Colorado, Democrat. 

By nomination at primary elections, or by 
the endorsement of party conventions, the fol- 
lowing candidates were selected in 1908: A. B. 
Cummins, Iowa; G. E. Chamberlain, Oregon; 
Thomas P. Gore, Oklahoma; Martin N. John- 
son, North Dakota; Albert J. Hopkins, IIli- 
nois; Joseph L. Bristow, Kansas; D. W. Fletch- 
er, Florida; C. J. Hughes, Colorado; Coe I. 
Crawford, South Dakota; Francis G. Newlands, 
Nevada; W. J. Stone, Missouri; W. L. Jones, 
Washington; Isaac Stephenson, Wisconsin. W. 
P. Dillingham of Vermont was elected in 1908 
to succeed himself, and Carroll S. Page was 
elected to fill out the term of Redfield Proctor, 
which expires in 1911. 

BROWNSVILLE INCIDENT. The agitation result- 
ing from the action of the President in Dec., 
1906, in dismissing without honor a battalion 
of the 25th Infantry (colored) for alleged par- 
ticipation in a riot at Brownsville, Texas, Aug. 
13, 1906, which resulted in the death of several 
citizens and the injury of others, continued in 
both sessions of the Sixtieth Congress. The 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs conducted 
investigations during the latter part of 1907, 
and on Feb. 25, by a majority of 8 to 4 of its 
members, adopted a resolution expressing the 
opinion that the “shooting up” of Brownsville 
was done by “some of the soldiers” of the 
25th United States Infantry. A majority of 
the Republican members of the Committee 
present voted against this resolution. Under 
the terms of the resolution through which the 
Committee acted, it was not permitted to pass 
upon the action of President Roosevelt in dis- 
charging the negro soldiers without trial. The 
following resolution was, however, adopted: 
“That the testimony fails to identify the par- 
ticular soldier or soldiers participating in the 
shooting affair of Brownsville, Texas, on the 
night of Aug. 13, 1906.” A bill was introduced 
into the Senate by Senator Foraker, who was 
the leader of the element which contended that 
the action of the President was unwarranted, 
providing for the restoration to the army of 
all discharged soldiers and allowing them back 
pay. On March 19, with the approval of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Senator Warner, of Missouri, 
introduced a bill intended to permit the re- 
enlistment in the army of the former members 
of the 25th infantry, who were discharged with- 
out honor by the President on the ground that 
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they participated in or were engaged in a “con- 
spiracy of silence” with reference to the shoot- 
ing affray at Brownsville. The bill authorized 
the President to permit the re-enlistment of such 
of the negro soldiers as could establish, to the 
President’s satisfaction, that they were not 
engaged in and had no guilty knowledge of the 
affray. Senator Foraker’s bill provided that 
soldiers might reénlist upon making oath that 
they were not involved in the affair. On April 
14, Senator Foraker spoke in behalf of this 
resolution. He reviewed the evidence taken in 
the case by the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs and declared that the testimony of al- 
leged eye-witnesses was sufficiently contradictory 
to show that it was unreliable. He criticised 
severely the terms of the bill proposed by Sen- 
ator Warner and asserted that it was without 
precedent for a legislative body to require men 
accused of crime to prove their innocence before 
a hostile judge, who had already adjudged them 
guilty. On May 13, Senator Foraker’s bill 
came up for action in the Senate, and that body 
refused by practically a party vote to fix a date 
for action on the bill. It was finally 

that it should go over until Dec. 16, and Senator 
Foraker himself voted in favor of this action. 

A decision was made by Judge Hough, of the 
United States Circuit Court of New York City, 
on May 15 in a suit brought by Oscar W. Reid, 
one of the discharged soldiers, in which he held 
that President Roosevelt had authority to 
discharge members of the battalion. The action 
was brought by Reid under an act which al- 
lows the government to be sued in certain cases 
and was to recover the pay and emoluments ac- 
cruing from the date of his discharge to the end 
of his enlistment, on the ground that his dis- 
charge by the President’s order was _ illegal. 
Justice Hough decided that the President’s right 
to discharge the soldiers was based on the 
Articles of War and that such right is explicitly 
recognized in these articles. The case was ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court. 

Soon after the convening of the second sea- 
sion of the 60th Congress, on Dec. 14, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent a message to the Senate on 
the Brownsville affair, together with a report 
made by Herbert J. Browne, a detective em- 
ployed by the government, telling of detective 
work done under the direction of himself and 
Captain William G. Baldwin, another detective, 
with the object of obtaining confessions from 
former negro soldiers of the 25th infantry. This 
report contained a detailed account of alleged 
confessions made to the detectives by members 
of the battalion who were discharged, and 
especially by one Boyd Conyers, in which he con- 
fessed that he and others whom he named had 
organized and carried out the raid in order to 
revenge themselves for real or fancied slights 
put upon them by citizens of Brownsville. The 
President affirmed that this report, together with 
other statements, established clearly that the 
colored soldiers did the shooting and fixed with 
tolerable definiteness at least some of those who 
took part in the shooting at Brownsville. He 
said that the evidence was incomplete and that 
further investigations were being carried on. He 
recommended that a law be passed permitting 
the Secretary of War within a fixed period to 
reinstate any soldiers found to have been in- 
nocent, who will do all in their power to bring 
the guilty to justice. After the message had 
been delivered to the Senate, but before it had 
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been read, or he had knowledge of its contents, 
Senator Foraker presented an amendment to his 
bill for the reinstatement of the discharged 
negro soldiers, providing that a commission of 
retired army officers of general rank should be 
appointed to investigate the Brownsville affair. 
In presenting his amendment, Senator Foraker 
read some letters received by him from the sol- 
dier, Conyers, mentioned in the message of the 
President, in which Conyers declared that at- 
tempts had been made to intimidate him into 
making a confession. Browne, the detective, in 
his report, affirmed that a letter written by 
Senator Foraker in reply to this had been “ex- 
tremely obstructive” and that Conyers seemed 
to regard it as a mandate to adhere to the 
false story told by him before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and as absolving him 
from any and all obligations to aid in uncovering 
the truth. The sentence in Senator Foraker’s letter 
to which this statement applies is as follows: 
“I remember you very well as a witness before 
the Committee, and I am sure you did not there 
testify to anything except only the truth.” 

On Dec. 16 Senator Lodge made a speech in 
the Senate in defense of the President’s action, 
although he disavowed any responsibility for the 
information sent by the President to the Senate 
in the special message transmitting the report 
of the investigation by Browne and Baldwin. 
Senator Lodge insisted that Senator Foraker’s 
bill which proposed to compel the President to 
1einstate the discharged men was an unconstitu- 
tional usurpation of executive authority. At 
Senator Foraker’s request, further discussion of 
the question was put over until after the holiday 
adjournment. The Senate 
offered by Senator Foraker, calling on the Sec- 
retary of War for information regarding the 
employment of detectives in connection with 
the Brownsville affray. 

INTERNAL WATERWAYS AND NATIONAL RE- 
souRcEsS. The Internal Waterways Commission, 
which was appointed early in 1907 and con- 
tinued its investigation during the year, made 
a preliminary report, which, on Feb. 26, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent to Congress with a special 
message. Regarding this report, the President 
says: “The commission finds that it was un- 
regulated railroad competition which prevented 
or destroyed development of commerce on our 
inland waterways.” The report says that com- 
merce was driven from the Mississippi by the 
railroads while protection was limited to rail- 
roads with their convenient terminals giving 
quicker and more satisfactory service than the 
waterways. Later, they prevented the restora- 
tion of river traffic, by keeping down their rates 
along the rivers, recouping themselves by high- 
er rates elsewhere. They also acquired water 
fronts and terminals to an:extent which made 
water competition impossible. The President 
recommended that adequate funds should be pro- 
vided by bond issue, if necessary, to improve 
the inland waterways so that they should be 
available to their full capacity. The commis- 
sion in its report recommended that any plans 
for improving the inland waterways should take 
account of the present and prospective relation 
of rail lines to such waterways, and shall ascer- 
tain as far as may be whether such waterways 
when improved will be effectively used in the 
face of railway competition, and that the rela- 
tion between railways and waterways be further 
examined, with the purpose of devising means 
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of rendering the two systems complementary and 
harmonious and making such fair division of 
traffic that rates and management may be co- 
ordinated economically and with benefit to the 
country. The commission recommended also that 
Congress be asked to make suitable provision 
for improving the inland waterways of the 
United States at a rate commensurate with the 
needs of the people, as determined by compe- 
tent authorities. Congress failed to take any 
action on these recommendations, and it failed 
further to provide for the continued existence 
of the Inland Waterways Commission. President 
Roosevelt therefore continued it by executive 
act and reappointed the former members. 

A unique and important conference on the 
conservation of national resources was begun 
in Washington on May 13 when the governors, 
and representatives from all the States of the 
Union, met at the invitation of President Roose- 
velt. Many of the most eminent men in busi- 
ness and politics were in attendance and made 
addresses. Among the most notable addresses 
were those delivered by Andrew Carnegie on 
iron and coal in relation to their exhaustion; 
Elihu Root, urging the States to exercise their 
sovereignties in preserving their natural re- 
sources; James J. Hill, on the wasteful use of 
the soil. Other speakers were William J. Bry- 
an, John Mitchell, Governor Glenn of North 
Carolina, Gifford Pinchot, and James R. Gar- 
field, Secretary of the Interior. A committee 
was appointed to compile statistics of national 
resources and consider the matter of further 
conference, and it was resolved that another 
should be held in 1909. The President on June 
8  dpeagiee a national conservation commission 
of forty-eight members, representing the various 
States and Territories, including in its member- 
ship several Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, as well as other prominent men inter- 
ested in the subject of conservation of the 
nation’s resources. This body met in Washing- 
ton on Dec. 1 and following days under the 
presidency of Gifford Pinchot, national forester, 
to prepare a report to the President for trans- 
mission to Congress on the resources of the 
country. The work was divided into four sec- 
tions, dealing with water, land, forests and 
minerals, and a day was given to the discus- 
sion of each of these subjects and the compila- 
tion of inventories and statistics which had 
been epee from government reports and the 
compilations of statisticians, under direction of 
the committee. At this meeting a joint com- 
mittee on codperation was authorized to be 
composed of six members of State conser- 
vation commissions and three members of the 
national commission to devise ways and means 
for codperative work. 

The movement for a waterway along the At- 
lantic coast found expression in the second an- 
nual convention of the Atlantic Deep Water- 
ways Association, held in Baltimore in Novem- 
ber. More than 500 delegates were in attend- 
ance, representing almost every important com- 
mercial organization of the seaboard cities. Ad- 
dresses were made by Rear-Admira] George W. 
Melville, John F. Stevens, and others. The Lakes- 
to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway Association, an or- 
ganization formed to further the development of 
the Great Lakes and the Mississippi and its 
branches, met in Chicago on Oct. 7-9. Addresses 
slg made by William J. Bryan and William 

. Taft. 
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The National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
composed of nearly 3,000 delegates from forty- 
four States and Territories, held sessions in 
Washington from Dec. 9 to Dec. 12. Address- 
es were made by William H. Taft, Vice-President 
Fairbanks, President Ransdell, of the Congress, 
Andrew Carnegie, Joseph G. Cannon, and others. 
The congress adopted resolutions commending 
the conservation of the natural resources of 
the country, and recommending delay until wa- 
terway improvement, which it held to be im- 
perative, was well under way. It was resolved 
that a committee of five should be appointed 
to draft a bill for introduction into the House 
of Representatives providing for a bond issue of 
$500,000,000 to carry into effect waterway im- 
provement, the provisions for the issuance of 
these bonds to be similar to those authorizing 
the bonds for the construction of the Panama 
Canal. Congress was urged to complete river 
and harbor projects calculated to fit into and 
carry into effective use any large, comprehen- 
sive, and connected oe system that may 
be subsequently adopted. The creation by sta- 
tute of a commission to study the waterways 
of this and foreign countries in order to sug- 
gest to Congress plans for the expenditure of 
the money as recommended. Congress was asked 
also to double the ae of engineers of the 
army and to give authority to the corps to 
formulate and propose to Congress plans and 
projects for river and harbor improvements. 

The International Waterways Commission, 
composed of members from Canada and from 
the United States to investigate and report 
upon the waterways of the boundary line be- 
tween the United States and Canada, made its 
report on Jan. 5. The commission submitted a 
report to the two governments recommending 
that the government of the United States pro- 
hibit the diversion of more than 10,000 cubic 
feet of water per second from the Chicago 
drainage canal. The commission also submitted 
a report to the two governments on the inter- 
national boundary line in Lake Erie, which was 
a matter of dispute, and out of which grew 
the seizure by the Canadian vessel. Vigilant, in 
Aug., 1906, of a number of fishing nets placed 
in the middle of the lake by an American fish- 
ing company. The report recommended that 
the commission be authorized to locate, lay 
down upon a modern chart, and mark the boun- 
dary line through Lake Erie. 

TREATIES. The year was notable for the num- 
ber of arbitration treaties ratified between the 
United States and foreign countries. During 
the session of Congress the Senate ratified such 
treaties with the following countries: France, 
Italy, Mexico, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Spain, Portugal, Japan, Great Britain, 
and Netherlands. These treaties are practically 
identical in form and the first article in each, 
which reads as follows, will give an indication 
of their general content: “Differences may 
arise of a local nature relating to the inter- 
pretation of treaties existing between the two 
contracting parties and which it may not be 
possible to settle by diplomacy. It shall be 
referred to the permanent court of arbitration, 
established at the Hague by the convention of 
the 29th of July, 1899, providing, nevertheless, 
that they do not affect the vital interest, inde- 
pendence or the honor of the two contracting 
States and do not concern the interests of a 
_ third party.” The treaty with Great Britain 
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contained, in addition, the reservation that “any 
matter affecting the interests of a self-govern- 
ing dominion of the British Empire, is to obtain 
the concurrence therein of the government of 
that dominion.” As almost all the difficulties 
between the United States and Great Britain 
are the outcome of questions relating to Canada, 
this clause was taken to be the admission of 
the right of Canada to concur in any treaties 
or arrangements made between the United States 
and Great Britain. The ratification of the treaty 
with Japan was of especial] interest, as it marks 
the first definite result of the resumption of 
treaty negotiations which were discontinued in 
the winter of 1906 on account of the assault 
of Japanese subjects in San Francisco. It is 
the first arbitration treaty negotiated between 
Japan and the United States. Negotiations were 
carried on during the year with Germany for 
the conclusion of an arbitration treaty. <A 
treaty of arbitration was also signed on Oct. 1 
by Secretary Root and Wu Ting Fang, the 
Chinese minister. The provisions of the treaty 
follow those negotiated with the countries men- 
tioned above. The first arbitration treaty be- 
tween the United States and countries of South 
America was that signed on Dec. 5 by Secretary 
Root and Mr. Pardo, the Peruvian minister to 
the United States. In addition to these arbitra- 
tion treaties the Senate confirmed the adherence 
of the United States to the convention adopted 
by the Pan-American conference at Rio de Ja- 
neiro in 1906, providing that when a naturalized 
citizen returns to his native country for a pe- 
riod of two years, that fact shall constitute a 
renunciation of the acquired citizenship. This 
convention was agreed upon by the eighteen 
countries taking part in the Rio Conference. 
Two additional treaties were ratified with Great 
Britain. They refer to the question of the 
boundary line between the United States and 
Canada and to the question of fisheries. The 
boundary treaty provides for a commission to 
determine the boundary between the United 
States and Canada. The main features of the 
fisheries treaty provide for the appointment of 
a joint high commission consisting of two mem- 
bers for each country, who shall have the pow- 
er to settle all administrative details and adopt 
regulations for the fisheries. The convention in- 
cludes all the inland boundary waters between 
Passamaquoddy Bay, New Brunswick, and Puget 
Sound, and remains in force four years, after 
which time the convention may be abrogated up- 
on one year’s notice of either of the contracti 

parties. The Senate ratified the treaties Sdopted 
by the Hague Peace Conference relating to the 
opening of hostilities; the laws and customs of 
war on land; rights and duties of neutral pow- 
ers and persons in case of war on land; the 
laying of automatic submarine contact mines; 
the bombardment by naval officers in time of 
war; the adaptation to naval] war of the prin- 
ciple of the Geneva convention; prohibiting the 
discharge of projectiles and explosives from bal- 
loons or by any other methods of a similar 
nature; and a convention rendering inviolable 
postal correspondence of neutrals or belliger- 
ents on the high seas on board a neutral or an 
enemy’s ship, and exempting from capture fish- 
ing vessels and vessels engaged in _ religious, 
scientific, or philanthropic missions. The con- 
vention signed at the Hague Conference for the 
settlement of international disputes by arbitra- 
tion was also ratified by the Senate, as was 
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the provision for the establishment of an inter- 
national prize court and the provision relating 
+o the recovery of contract debts by the em- 
ployment of force. A tariff agreement was ne- 
gotiated with France under the authority of 
the Dingley Tariff Act and went into effect on 
Feb. 1. The most important feature of the 
agreement is the abatement of 20 per cent of 
the duty on champagne imported into the Uni- 
ted States. France, in turn, agreed to impose 
only the minimum rates on Porto Rican coffee 
and mineral oils. Under the terms of the agree- 
~ ment a board of three experts from éach country 
is to be appointed to investigate and report 
on the customs administrative systems of both 
countries. The agreement will remain in force 
until the President of either country gives no- 
tice to the other country, on account of any 
advance of duty imposed by one country upon 
the commerce of the other. The commissioners 
appointed to make preliminary arrangements for 
the new reciprocity treaty between the two coun- 
tries held session in France during the year. 
Extradition treaties were ratified between Spain 
and the United States, and negotiations were 
carried on for an extradition treaty between 
the United States and Honduras, 

AGREEMENT WITH JAPAN. Perhaps the most 
notable diplomatic incident of the year was the 
agreement between the United States and Japan, 
which took the form of an exchange of notes 
between Elihu Root, Secretary of State, and 
Baron Kogoro Takahira, the Japanese ambas- 
sador, dated Dec. 1. This agreement marks the 
culmination of a plan inspired by Mr. Root 
over two years ago and is a continuation of the 
policy toward Japan inaugurated by John Hay 
in 1900. The agreement is in no way a treaty 
and is not legally binding between the two coun- 
tries. Neither does it require any action by 
the Senate. The text of the agreement fol- 
lows: 

1. It is the wish of the two governments 
to encourage the free and peaceful development 
of their commerce on the Pacific Ocean. 

2. The policy of both governments, uninflu- 
enced by any aggressive tendencies, is directed 
to the maintenance of the existing status quo 
in the region above mentioned and to the de- 
fense of the principle of equal opportunity for 
commerce and industry in China. 

3. They are accordingly firmly resolved reci- 
procally to respect the territorial possessions 
belonging to each other in said region. 

4. They are also determined to preserve the 
common interests of all powers in China by 
supporting by all pacific means at their dispo- 
sal the independence and integrity of China and 
the principle of equal opportunity for commerce 
and industry of all nations in that empire. 

5. Should any event occur threatening the 
status quo as above described or the principle of 
equal opportunity as above defined it remains 
for the two governments to communicate with 
each other in order to arrive at an understand- 
ing as to what measures they may consider it 
useful to take. 

The intent and purpose of the agreement was 
made plain in a statement issued by Baron 
ae at the time it was made public. He 
said: 

“As will be seen in their wording, the notes 
are in the form of a declaration and are not a 
treaty or agreement. They are simply a reaffim- 
ation of what was declared by the two govern- 
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ments years ago, or a definitation of the un- 
derstanding already existing. It is, however, to 
be noted that the notes which are exchanged 
between governments of great moral standing, 
as those of the United States and Japan, will 
have a great importance in the carrying out of 
their common policy. 

“Japan has entire confidence in the great 
moral strength of the United States government, 
and that the latter fully trust in the strong 
good faith of the Japanese government has been 
amply proved by past experience. In this re- 
spect it is something like a transaction between 
trusted friends and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that the people of each country will have the 
same confidence as their own government in re- 
spect to the declaration of the other, and in do- 
ing so there will be everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose, and friendly invercourse and com- 
mercial relations will be fully developed.” 

It was generally believed by statesmen of 
both countries that this agreement would be the 
final solution of the difficulties which had been 
pending for several years between the two coun- 
tries. 

ForEIGN Reuations. The relations of the 
United States with its immediate neighbors on 
the north and south were unbrokenly cordial 
during the year. The two treaties made with 
Great Britain, noted in the paragraph on Trea- 
ties, arranged for settlement of the questions 
pending in regard to inland fisheries and to the 
boundary between CaNnaDaA and the United States. 
A clause incorporated in the general arbitration 
treaty with Great Britain, providing that all 
matters at issue relating to the colonies of 
Great Britain should be submitted to those 
colonies for approval, was generally taken to 
mean that Canada was to have a voice in the 
settlement of matters relating to her interests, 
pending, or which should pend, between the Unit- 
ed States and Great Britain. Vice-President 
Fairbanks visited Quebec as a representative of 
the United States in the celebration of the an- 
niversary of the capture of Quebec by General 
Wolfe and was most cordially received. A 
movement to associate Canada with the United 
States in the preservation and conservation of 
national resources was begun by action of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt late in December, in issuing 
invitations for representatives of Canada and 
Mexico to join in a conference to be held at the 
White House on Feb. 18, 1909. Gifford Pin- 
chot, chief forester, visited Canada as the per- 
sonal representative of President Roosevelt to 
carry this invitation to the governor-general and 
the premier of Canada. During ant following 
the insurrections which took place in MeExico 
in July, many of the insurrectionists took refuge 
in Texas and from there made occasional raids 
into Mexico. On complaint of the Mexican gov- 
ernor, President Roosevelt took stringent meas- 
ures to suppress these insurrectionists and 15 
persons were arrested on Aug. 10 along the 
Texas border for violation of the neutrality laws 
in inciting riots and conspiracies. A valuable 
tract of coal land, bordering on the Rio Grande 
river, known as Barroteran, passed from the 
jurisdiction of Mexico to that of the United 
States, according to the decision of a commis- 
sion, which was appointed definitely to settle 
the dispute which has been in progress for sev- 
eral years. 

Threatened trouble between PANAMA and Co- 
lombia, arising from seizure of the town of 
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Jurado by Colombian troops, in the latter part 
of March, resulted in an appeal by the Repub- 
lic of Panama to the State Department for aid. 
Secretary Taft in May visited Panama and had 
conferences with representatives of the Panaman 
and Colombian governments and succeeded in 
obtaining a tentative agreement between them. 
Troubles threatened also in the election for the 
presidency of Panama, due to strife among the 
different factions, and these, too, were adjusted 
by Mr. Taft. Representations had been made 
that there was likely to be great fraud in the 
elections to be held for the presidency on the 
12th of July, and these matters oe been 
brought to the attention of the State depart- 
ment, it was pointed out to the Panaman gov- 
ernment that if such frauds were permitted 
they would be likely to lead to violence, riot, and 
insurrection, contrary to the interests of the 
United States, and that it would then be the 
duty of the United States to preserve order 
under the treaty and the Constitution of Pan- 
ama. Asa esiil of this action, it was arranged 
that a commission of electoral inquiry should be 
created with full power to investigate the com- 
plaints of all parties, and the United States 
was given power to join in this inquiry, with 
ample rights of examining witnesses and making 
such other investigation as should be necessary. 
An official declaration was made by Panama 
that it desired and assured an open, fair and 
free election. In spite of this arrangement, as 
the date of the election drew near, the bitter- 
ness between the factions grew so intense that 
danger of a revolution was feared and United 
States marines were dispatched to the Isthmus 
to guard against an uprising. The electoral 
investigation, made as provided above, revealed 
the fact that reports of irregularities in regis- 
tration had been greatly exaggerated. The elec- 
tion passed off quietly and the results showed 
the fulfilment of the assurances of the Panama 
government that it would be honestly and im- 
partially conducted, and that order would be 
maintained. 

The relations of the United States with the 
CENTRAL AMERICAN States, with the exception 
of Honduras, as noted below, were peaceful 
during the year, although in July there were 
indications of possible disorders. A conference 
was held between Acting-Secretary Bacon and 
several representatives of the Central American 
republics and notices were issued to these gov- 
ernments that strict neutrality must be observed 
under penalty of discipline from the United 
States, and Mexico, which state was a party to 
the understanding. In the latter part of July, 
President Davila of HoNnpuras suddenly can- 
celed the exequaturs of all the foreign consuls 
in Ceiba, including that of United States Con- 
sul Drew Linard. The charge was made that 
the consuls were in touch with the revolutionists, 
who were heading the insurrection against Presi- 
dent Davila, under the leadership of General 
Bonilla, former president of the republic. The 
State department at once demanded an ex- 
planation of the action of the government of 
Honduras, and President Davila responded by 
forwarding the decree of expulsion, which set 
forth that the consuls had been in communica- 
tion with the insurgent forces that were be- 
‘sieging Ceiba; had advised the surrender of the 
government forces to the revolutionary army of 
inferior numbers; and had also greatly exag- 
gerated the strength of the enemy. H. Percival 
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Dodge, the United States minister to Honduras, 
investigated the matter and reported that the 
consuls were blameless; and, acting under in- 
structions of the State department, he presented 
to the government of President Davila a sharp 
rejoinder, denying the facts upon which the de- 
cree was based. No conclusion of the affair 
had been reached at the close of the year. Only 
a few months prior to this had diplomatic rela- 
tions with Honduras been resumed after a long 
interruption. The United States gunboat Mert- 
etta was stationed on the coast of Honduras 
during the progress of the revolution, but took 
no active part. 

During the progress of the revolution in 
Halt1, which resulted in the accession of Gen- 
eral Simon to the presidency, American vessels 
were present off the coast of Haiti to protect 
the interests of American citizens on the island. 
On Dec. 17, Secretary Root instructed the Amer- 
ican minister at Port Au Prince to notify Gen- 
eral Simon that the United States had formally 
recognized the new government, established by 
him. This action was taken on receipt of the 
information that General Simon had been un- 
animously elected president by the Haitian Con- 
gress. The relations of the United States with 
CUBA were without especial incident uuring the 
year and they will be found discussed in the 
article CuBa. " 

The only difficulties with the countries of 
South America were those which the United 
States shared with European countries in con- 
nection with affairs in VENEZUELA. Certain 
claims had long been pending between the two 
countries, based chiefly on the asphalt conces- 
sions granted to American companies by the 
Venezuelan government. These claims were 
those of the New York and Bermudez Company, 
a branch of the General Asphalt Company; the 
Orinoco Steamship Company; the Orinoco Cor- 
poration; and the United States and Venezuelan 
Company. Another claim grew from the ex- 

ulsion from Venezuela of A. F. Jaurett, who 

ad conducted a newspaper in Caracas and had 
been expelled by President Castro on the ground 
that he had abetted revolution. Attempts had 
been made to arrange for an arbitration of these 
claims, but Venezuela gave a final refusal in 
July, 1907, on the ground that they were sep- 
arate and should be arbitrated separately and 
not as a whole, as Venezuela claimed was pro- 
posed by the United States. Secretary Root 
then proposed that the claims be arbitrated 
separately, but this proposal was rejected early 
in March, 1908. On March 20, the High Fed- 
eral Court of Venezuela handed down a decision 
from which there was no appeal, against the 
Manao Company and the Orinoco Company. 
Limited, American concerns, annulling the con- 
cessions under which these companies claimed 
rights in Venezuela. The claims of these com- 
panies were included in the matters in dispute 
between the two governments. 

In response to a request from the United 
States Senate, the State department on March 
25 sent to the Senate the special report of 
William J. Calhoun on the controversy between 
the New York and Bermudez Company and the 
government of Venezuela. This report was made 
in 1905 at the request of President Roosevelt. 
Mr. Calhoun at that time made a thorough in- 
vestigation of the dispute and the conclusions 
at which he had arrived were as follows: First: 
that the Venezuelan government was entitled to 
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the action of forfeiture or cancelation of the 
Hamilton contract because the Bermudez Com- 
pany had not performed the obligation assumed 
by it to explore and exploit natural products of 
the forest and uncultivated land in the State 
of Bermudez; second, that the sequestration of 
the company’s property as an incident to the 
adjudication of the cancelation of the Hamilton 
contract was not justified; third, that the as- 
sessment of damages against the Bermudez Com- 
pany for the breach of the Hamilton contract 
was made without the company’s having a hear- 
ing and without any sufficient evidence of the 
facts upon which the assessment was based; 
fourth, that the land titles of the company for 
which it had actually paid a money considera- 
tion to the government were ignored in the 
sequestration proceedings, and that the contin- 
ued possession of the property by the govern- 
ment was in contravention thereof. On March 
30 the Secretary of State sent to the Senate 
the correspondence between the United States 
and the government of President Castro on the 
subject of the American claims, together with 
& memorandum reviewing the five claims which 
had been the cause of “the controversy. This 
correspondence revealed the fact that Secretary 
Root had made numerous efforts to secure jus- 
tice for the American claims at the hands of 
President Castro and in the Venezuelan courts, 
but that his labors had been in vain. President 
Castro was charged with ignoring all principles 
of right and justice and taking away from Amer- 
ican citizens rights acquired in accordance with 
the laws of Venezuela. 

Late in June diplomatic relations with Ven- 
ezuela were practically broken off when Jacob 
Sleeper, secretary of the legation and chargé 
d’affaires, was recalled by the United States 
government. This action resulted from the con- 
tinued refusal of President Castro to arbitrate 
the claims at issue. It was said that the action 
of the United States in severing the diplomatic 
relations was not intended as a threat, but that 
under the existing condition of affairs the State 
department did not care to risk the lives of its 
diplomatic officers in Venezuela, where the 
plague was prevalent, and where it was felt 
that they could serve no useful purpose. This 
action of the United States government was fol- 
lowed on July 9 by the recalling by President 
Castro of the Venezuelan chargé d’affaires. 
This action completed the breach in the diplo- 
matic relations between the United States and 
Venezuela. When Holland in August prepared 
to take active coercive measures against Ven- 
ezuela an understanding was said to have been 
arrived at between the government of Holland 
and that of the United States, whereby the lat- 
ter agreed not to interfere in any action to be 
taken by Holland, providing that Venezuelan ter- 
ritory was not occupied. 

The departure of President Castro for Europe 
in December, and the sudden bloodless revolu- 
tion which followed and resulted in the acces- 
sion of the vice-president, Juan Vincente Gomez, 
to the presidency, brought an end to the strained 
relations between the two countries. President 
Gomez completely reversed the foreign policy of 
President Castro toward the United States and 
mede known his earnest desire that the matters 
at issue might be peaceably settled. The atti- 
tude of President Gomez was made plain to 
Secretary Root by the Brazilian ambassador in 
Washington, with whom the Brazilian minister 
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at Caracas had communicated. Secretary Root 
formally requested the Navy Department to send 
an adequate naval force to Venezuela, and at 
the same time commissioned William I. Buchan- 
an, former minister to the Panama republic, a 
diplomatist of long experience in South Ameri- 
can politics, to act as special commissioner on 
the part of the United States in the negotiations 
for the resumption of friendly relations. The 
battleship Maine, the armored cruiser North Car- 
olina, the cruiser Des Moines, and the dispatch 
boat Dolphin were ordered to Venezuelan wa- 
ters. Mr. Buchanan was carried as a passen- 
ger on the North Oarolina, and indications at 
the close of the year were that peaceful settle- 
ment would be made of the troubles pending 
between the two countries. 

The visit of the United States fleet to Rio 
de Janeiro on its way to the Pacific was accom- 
panied by a remarkable display of enthusiastic 
welcome, and afforded a sincere indication of 
the friendship toward the United States felt 
by the government and people of Brazin. Con- 
siderable interest was shown in the national 
exhibition held in Rio de Janeiro during the 
past summer, and many persons from the Unit- 
ed States, attended it. ARGENTINA, CHILE and 
Peru took advantage of the passage of the 
United States fleet by their coast to indicate 
their friendly feelings toward the United States. 
It is an undoubted fact that this cruise along 
the shores of the South American republics had 
a marked influence in cementing the friendly 
relations which had been so greatly furthered 
by the visit of Secretary Root to South Ameri- 
can countries in 1907. 

The most important transactions between the 
United States and Great Britain during the 
year were included in the negotiation and sign- 
ing of the treaties indicated above and in the 
su ed Oa Treaties. The modus vivendi regard- 
ing the Newfoundland fisheries perfected in 1907, 
pending arbitration at the Hague conference, 
was continued by agreement between the Uni- 
ted States and Great Britain through 1908. A 
postal arrangement was made whereby a postal 
rate of two cents an ounce for letters went into 
effect on Oct. 1. In addition to the arbitration 
treaty with FRANcE, mentioned in the paragraph 
on Treaties, the most important event between 
France and the United States was the announce- 
ment on Jan. 28 by President Roosevelt of the 
conclusion of the reciprocity agreement made 
between the two countries under the Dingley 
act. Negotiations were carried on during the 
summer for a new treaty; on Aug. 14 the com- 
pletion of the basis of a tariff treaty was laid 
and on Sept. 1 the commission which had been 
conducting negotiations completed its work. The 
appointment of Dr. David J. Hill as minister 
to GERMANY to succeed Charlemagne Tower, who 
had resigned in 1907, gave occasion to a great 
deal of unpleasant newspaper gossip owing to 
reports alleged to have been received from Ber- 
lin that Mr. Hill was not acceptable to the 
German Emperor, chiefly for personal and social 
reasons. On the publication of this report the 
German foreign office issued a statement denying 
the truth of these assertions. Mr. Hill’s nom- 
ination was unanimously ratified by the Senate 
on March 31, and he was received in Berlin 
with the utmost friendliness. An arrangement 
was made with Germany on Dec. 1 for a 2-cent 
postage rate on letters, similar to that concluded 
with Great Britain, the rate to go into effect on 
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Jan. 1, 1909. This rate applies only to mails 
transported directly between ports of the United 
States and Germany, and not to mails carried 
by steamships calling at English ports. 

On Jan. 14, the United States received from 
Spain $570,000 in full payment of the principal 
of the Spanish indemnity claims. These claims 
were the result of depredations of Spanish pri- 
vateers upon American commerce and of the 
war between Spain and the American colonies. 
On June 16 a new postal convention was con- 
cluded with IraLy which comprises special ar- 
rangements for the transmission of parcels. The 
refusal of the American consul at Harbin, Man- 
ehuria, to recognize the municipal government 
established by Russia, gave rise to temporary 
friction which was allayed by the prompt action 
of the State Department. The consul refused to 
recognize any authority in Manchuria except 
that of China, but it was found on investigation 
that his objections to full recognition of Rus- 
sian authority were based rather upon the form 
upon which the Russian local officials proposed 
to attain their object than the objects them- 
selves. The American consul, Mr. Fisher, was 
the only foreign official who supported the pro- 
tests of China against Russian claims. Secre- 
tary Root informed the Russian government 
that Mr. Fisher’s action would be supported. 
An understanding was arrived at betweefti Sec- 
retary Root and Baron Rosen, Russian ambassa- 
dor, by which the threatened friction was allayed. 
(See Cu1na.) The attempt of the Russian au- 
thorities to extradite refugees accused of offenses 
in Russia gave rise to a great deal of discussion 
during the year. The most conspicuous of these 
were the cases of Janoff Pouren and Christian 
Rudowitz, both of whom had fled to this coun- 
try after the failure of revolutionary attempts 
in Russia. Pouren was accused by the Russian 
authorities of attempted murder, robbery, arson, 
etc. Hearings were held in extradition pro- 
ceedings before the United States Commissioner 
in New York City, and Pouren was found guilty 
and ordered to be deported. Secretary Root re- 
fused the issue of a warrant for extradition and 
ordered a retrial on the ground that it had not 
been established that Pouren’s offenses were 
not political. Similar action was taken in 
the case of Rudowitz. The domestic troubles in 
TURKEY resulted in the recalling of the Turkish 
minister, Mehmed Ali Bey, and Mundji Bey, the 
Turkish consul-general at New York, became tem- 
porarily chargé d’affaires. The Turkish Lega- 
tion was raised to ambassadorship to corres- 
pond with similar action recently taken in re- 
gard to the American Legation in Turkey. 

An arbitration treaty was signed with CHINA 
on Aug. 8. The action of Congress in voting 
to reduce by about one-half the indemnity of 
$24,440,778 imposed upon China on account of 
the Boxer disturbances of 1900 was received 
in China with warmest feelings of gratitude. 
Tang Shao Yi, governor of Mukden Province, 
was sent by the Chinese government as special 
ambassador to express the thanks of China to 
the United States government. He arrived in 
San Francisco on Nov. 22. It was announced by 
the Chinese government that the sum remitted 
should be used to send Chinese students to the 
United States, and it was stated that from 
the year when the return of the indemnity be- 
gins, 100 students shall be sent to America 
every year for four years, so that 400 students 
may be in America by the fourth year, and from 
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the fifth year, throughout the period of the in- 
demnity payments, a minimum of 50 students 
will be sent each year. The matter of raising 
the American Legation at Pekin and the Chi- 
nese Legation at Washington to embassies was 
discussed during the latter part of the year, but 
no conclusion was reached. The American fleet 
visited Amoy on its Pacific cruise, and was 
most cordially received. 

Discussions and negotiations were carried on 
during the year in regard to the difficulties 
pending between the United States and Japan 
on the question of immigration of Japanese 
coolies to this country and other matters. These 
culminated in the agreement with Japan noted 
in the paragraph above. In spite of the pub- 
lication of many rumors in the press to the 
effect that many disagreements were being met 
with in these negotiations, they were carried on 
between the two governments with the utmost 
good feeling and with the evident intention on 
the part of Japan that the grievances com- 
plained of by the United States should be 
checked by all means within its power. In the 
latter part of 1907, Secretary Root sent to the 
Japanese government certain suggestions as a 
basis for bringing about the amicable settle- 
ment of the differences between the two coun- 
tries. These suggestions were understood to be 
the result of reports of the Immigration Bureau 
that in spite of the agreement between Japan 
and the United States by which Japan was to 
restrict its coolie immigration to continental 
America, more Japanese coolies were entering 
the United States than ever before. The Japan- 
ese government on Dec. 31 replied to this note, 
accepting some of the American suggestions and 
outlining certain plans by which immigration 
of laborers might be restricted. It was claimed, 
however, that the statistics of Japanese immi- 
gration presented by the State Department were 
incorrect. On Jan. 25 a memorandum was sub- 
mitted by Secretary Root suggesting that the 
difference between American and Japanese statis- 
tics might be the result of frauds Bg ai 
upon the Japanese government. On Feb. 17 a 
paper was sent to the American ambassador, 

r. O’Brien, outlining, on the part of Japan, 
plans for the restriction of immigration and the 
settlement of all differences existing between the 
two countries. On March 17 the United States 
sent its reply, approving the suggestions of 
Japan for the issuance of future passport reg- 
ulations for the restriction of Japanese coolie 
laborers from going to the United States. The 
Japanese government had already issued a regu- 
lation providing that no Japanese coolie laborers 
should be allowed to leave Japan for Hawaii, 
except when they had relatives in Hawaii. 
The cordial feeling between the two countries 
was shown by the warm invitation extended by 
the Japanese government to the President, that 
the American fleet should visit Japan on its 
cruise in the Pacific. This invitation was ac- 
cepted and the visiting fleet was received with 
remarkable demonstrations of friendship. Cable- 
grams were exchanged between the Mikado 
and President Roosevelt expressing the pleasure 
of both that the visit had been made. A general 
treaty of arbitration was ratified by the two 
countries as noted in the paragraph on Treaties 
above. Conventions were also signed on May 
21 in regard to copyrights and inventions in 
Japan. On Aug. 15 it was announced that two 
Japanese poaching vessels had been captured by 
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the revenue cutter Bear near St. Paul’s Island, 
chief island of the Seal group in the Bering 


The visit of the American fleet, cruising in 
the Pacific, to AUSTRALIA and New ZEALAND 
resulted in bringing the United States and 
those countries into closer and more friendly 
relations than ever before. The fleet was re- 
ceived with the heartiest welcome in all the 
ports at which visits were made, and no efforts 
were spared to convince the United States of 
the friendly feeling that existed in these Pa- 
cific dependencies of Great Britain. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY. West Point, N. Y., founded in 1802. 
During the academic year 1907, 106 officers and 
instructors were on duty at the military acad- 
emy, including eight professors, two assistant 
professors, and 83 other commissioned officers. 
The strength of the corps of cadets as author- 
ized by law. is 533. Five foreign cadets, two 
of whom were from Costa Rica, two from China, 
and one from Venezuela, received instruction 
in addition to 417 cadets borne on the rolls of 
the Academy. The class graduated Feb. 14, 
1908, numbered 108 cadets; 32 were discharged 
for deficiency in study, four for physical dis- 
ability, 16 resigned, and two were dismissed. 
For the examinations for admission, held in 
January and February, 1908, 461 candidates 
were appointed, including principals and alter- 
nates, and also five former cadets. Of these 
127 qualified and were admitted in March. 
The superintendent called attention in his an- 
nual report to the large and increasing number 
of appointees who failed to report and to the 
fact that the corps of cadets contained 116 va- 
cancies, especially in view of the fact that edu- 
cated officers for the United States army were 
in great demand. Satisfactory discipline was 
maintained during the academic year until 
July 4th, when breaches of discipline developed, 
resulting in the dismissal of two first-class men 
and the suspension for one year of six third- 
class men, with the effect that the usual high 
standard was maintained. For military admin- 
istration the corps of cadets was changed to a 
two-battalion organization, and this step was 
rendered necessary also by the occupation of 
the new barracks and the increased size of the 
corps. Practical instruction was given to the 
first-class cadets at the Watervliet Arsenal, and 
at Fort H. G. Wright, and a new six-inch bat- 
tery for coast defense was installed at the 
Academy. A provisional department of Eng- 
lish History was established at the Academy 
and Professor John Chester Adams of Yale 
University was appointed as acting professor. 
The following buildings were in course of con- 
struction or under contract during the year: 
Post rnaaag Vetdiga Building; North Bachelor 
Quarters; Gymnasium; Battalion Guardhouse; 
Chaplain’s Quarters and Chapel; four double 
sets of officers’ quarters. The next buildings to 
be erected are the Riding Hall, the north 
wing of the North Cadet Barracks, and one 
triple set of officers’ quarters. By Act of Con- 
gress approved May 28, 1908, the Board of 
Visitors to the Military Academy was made to 
consist of five members of the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the Senate, and seven mem- 
bers of the Committee on Military Affairs of 
the House of Representatives, to be appointed 
by the respective chairmen instead of a Board 
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of distinguished citizens appointed by the Pres- 
ident, Vice-President, and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. The Board of 1908 
appointed by the President, being superseded by 
this Act, had no official existence, but never- 
theless acted in such og neon and submitted an 
informal report to the President. This innova- 
tion failed to receive the approval of the Su- 
perintendent of the Military Academy). Dur- 
ing the year Mrs. Margaret Olivia Sage pur- 
chased Constitution Island and became with 
Miss Anna Bartlett Warner. a joint donor of 
this land to the United States for the use of 
the Military Academy. Col H. L. Scott is 
superintendent. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY. 
Annapolis, Md., founded in 1845. The attend- 
ance in 1907-08 was 854; in the autumn of 
1908, 811. Candidates and alternates to fill 
vacancies in the Naval Academy are nominated 
upon the recommendation of a senator, repre- 
sentative, or delegate in Congress, such recom- 
mendation being made by the fourth day of 
March of the year following that in which 
notice is given by the Secretary of the Navy 
of a vacancy existing at the Naval Academy. 
If recommendation is not made by this date 
the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to fill 
the vacancy by the appointment of an actual 
resident of the State congrecsional district or 
territory in which the vacancy exists. Dur- 
ing the year further progress was made with 
the new buildings for the Naval Academy and a 
number of these are now complete. Tuition 
at the academy is free, and students are al- 
lowed $600 annually by the government for 
living expenses. Captain C. J. Badger, U. 8. N., 
is superintendent. 

UNIVERSALISTS. ‘A religious denomina- 
tion, whose distinctive tenet is the salvation 
finally of all men. The first church in the 
United States was established at Gloucester, 
Mass., in 1799. The church numbered in 1908 
53,158 communicants, 925 parishes, and 724 min- 
isters. The Sunday schools had a membership 
of 45,574. The parish property was valued at 
$10,492,509, and the parish expenses and con- 
tributions for the year amounted to $1,127,- 
773.77. The permanent funds of the General 
Convention amounted to $387,251, and of all the 
conventions, $952,978. Foreign missions are sus- 
tained in Japan and domestic missions are ac- 
tively carried on in ten States. The educational 
institutions under the auspices of the denomina- 
tion include Tufts College at Medford, Mass.; St. 
Lawrence University at Canton, N. Y.; Buchtel 
College at Akron, Ohio; and Lombard College at 
Galesburg, Ill.; together with Dean Academy, 
Franklin, Mass.; Westbrook Seminary, Deering, 
Me., and Goddard Seminary, Barre, Vt. The 
next session of the General Convention will be 
held in Detroit, Mich., in October, 1909. 


UNIVERSITIES, AmeEnican ASSOCIATION OF. 
See ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVEBSITIES. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. Seven 
American universities registered more than 4,000 
students in 1908: Columbia, 5,675; Harvard, 
6,342; Michigan, 5,188; Chicago, 4,700; Minne- 
sota, 4,687; Pennsylvania, 4,555; and _ Illinois, 
4,400. The figures for 1907 were: Harvard, 
5,346; Columbia, 5,197; Michigan, 4,953; Chi- 
cago, 4,594; Cornell, 4,293; Minnesota, 4,207 ; 
Illinois, 4,172; and Pennsylvania, 4,134. Six in- 
stitutions—Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, Mich- 
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igan, Wisconsin, and Indiana—registered more 
than 1,000 students in the summer session of 
1908. In general there were more men than 
women at Eastern universities, more women than 
men at those in the West. All of the Eastern 


colleges for women, except Bryn Mawr, gained in 
numbers. Harvard continued to have the largest 
number of academic, Cornell of scientific, and 
Columbia of graduate students. The largest 
schools of education and of pharmacy were at 
Columbia, of law and of commerce at New York 
University, of medicine and of dentistry at Penn- 
sylvania, of architecture at Illinois, of agricul- 
ture at Minnesota. The Eastern universities con- 
tinued to gain in their representation from all 
parts of the country, the Western institutions, 
except Michigan, being much more local. Co- 
lumbia had the most widely distributed repre- 
sentation for the United States, Pennsylvania 
the largest foreign representation (245), Cornell 
the largest representation from our insular pos- 
sessions (32). The number of foreign students 
in the United States, especially those from the 
Orient, continued to increase, particularly in the 
professional schools; and the Chinese govern- 
ment an..ounced its intention to spend the remit- 
ted Boxer indemnity in sending one hundred 
students here annually. There were only 252 
American students in Germany in 1908, the num- 
ber of such students in Europe continuing to 
decrease, except for the American Rhodes schol- 
ars. The first group of these returned in 1908 
after having acquitted themselves more than 
creditably during their three years at Oxford. 
The annual interchange of professors between 
American and European institutions was ex- 
tended from Germany and France to Scandinavia. 

Tre CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF TEACHING extended its provision of pro- 
fessional pensions to sixty universities and col- 
leges, including State institutions for the first 
time, the funds of the Foundation being increased 
from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 for that purpose. 
The Foundation published in March elaborate 
tables of information concerning the one hundred 
and three universities and colleges which spent 
more than $40,000 annually for instruction, and of 
fifty-four other institutions which were believed 
to obtain worthy results. Many of the institu- 
tions not in these lists the Foundation believed to 
be unnecessary. Six universities spent annually 
more than haif a million dollars for instruction: 
Cornell, $510,000; Yale, $524,000; Michigan, 
$536,000; Chicago, $699,000; Harvard, $841,000; 
and Columbia, $1,145,000. But the average sal- 
ary of a full professor, even in the one hundred 
best institutions, was but $2.500. Only five in- 
stitutions paid an average salary of more than 
$3,500: Chicago, $3,600; Leland Stanford,$4,000 ; 
Columbia, $4,298; Harvard, $4,403; and the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, $4,788. In general 
the endowed universities paid higher salaries 
than the State institutions; the denominational 
colleges paid least. In general the Foundation 
criticised the tendencies to multiply institutions, 
to expand curricula, and to overvalue material 
equipment. 

THe GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD, which was 
founded in 1902 and endowed with a capital of 
$43,000,000 provided by John D. Rockefeller, ap- 
propriated by 1908 about $2,500,000 to colleges, 
chiefly denominational, under conditions that se- 
cured to them a total of four times that amount. 
Some $700,000 was also appropriated for further- 
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ing high, elementary, rural, and colored schools 
in the Southern States. 

The ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
and the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE UNI- 
SITIES agreed during the year that the ideal uni- 
versity should maintain a worthy graduate school 
and require two years of college work for admission 
to its professional school. Graduate work devel- 
oped steadily, 386 degrees of doctor of philosophy 
being granted in 1908, as compared with 236 in 
1898, the average annual number of doctorates 
granted during that period being Johns Hopkins, 
30; Yale, 31; Columbia, 32; Harvard, 33; and 
Chicago, 35. Tllinois is now in annual receipt of 
$50,000 for graduate work, the first specific State 
grant for that purpose. Columbia inaugurated a 
movement toward the concentration of highly 
specialized graduate courses. 

There was much activity in university pro- 
fessional schools during 1908. In agriculture 
Chicago established a three years’ graduate 
course, several universities successfully con- 
ducted short winter courses for farmers, and 
Cornell sent throughout the state a special 
train bearing agricultural lecturers and exhib- 
its. Harvard successfully inaugurated _ its 
graduate school for business training, and Yale 
announced similar instruction in banking, in- 
surance, corporations, and commercial law. 
There are now four university schools of cera- 
mics and more of forestry. The facilities for 
the study of law are increasing even more rap- 
idly than the demand for them. In medicine 
more universities and more State boards ap- 
proved a combined academic and medical course 
of six years, and Harvard made the notable 
innovation of announcing an extended series of 
free public lectures on medical subjects. The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology devel- 
oped the first graduate work in its field. In 
theology the tendency toward university af- 
filiation was emphasized by the removal of An- 
dover Theological Seminary to Harvard and of 
Union Theological Seminary to new buildings 
adjoining Columbia. Theology still has, how- 
ever, only one-half as many students as law 
and one-fourth as many as medicine, although 
its investment in buildings and endowments is 
twice that of medicine and ten times that of 
law. In fine arts an affiliation became ef- 
fective between Columbia and_ the National 
Academy of Design, and several universities en- 
larged their offerings in music. 

Changes in administration were marked dur- 
ing 1908. The resignations of Presidents Eliot 
of Harvard, Angell of Michigan, Northrop of 
Minnesota, and of Chancellor Andrews of Ne- 
braska, occasioned considerable comment con- 
cerning the great responsibilities of the univer- 
sity president—public, financial, administrative, 
educational, and personal—and there were some 
pleas for their reduction. The apparently arbi- 
trary action of some boards of trustees gave 
rise to suggestions for the reduction of their 
powers. Cornell followed the plan of Harvard. 
Yale, and Columbia in relieving its president 
by creating the office of secretary of the univer- 
sity; the trustees of Leland Stanford ruled that 
no professor could be dismissed without their 
consent; the faculty of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology recommended some advisory re- 
lation between faculties and trustees; and rep- 
resentatives of ten New England colleges met to 
consider general problems of administration. In 
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the election of new presidents a number of pro- 
fessors were chosen—Professor MacLaurin of 
Columbia, by Masachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Professor Hill of Cornell by Missouri, 
Professor Garfield of Princeton by Williams. 
Wesleyan, De Pauw, and the Woman’s College 
of Baltimore followed the older custom of choos- 
ing clergymen. 

Among the colleges Dickinson held its 125th 
anniversary, honoring its founders, John Dick- 
inson and Benjamin Rush, and its graduates, 
President James Buchanan, and Chief Justice 
Roger Taney. Oberlin celebrated its 75th anni- 
versary and its being the first American insti- 
tution to grant degrees to women. Haverford 
also celebrated its 75th anniversary with an ex- 
hibit of literary work done by alumni. The 
emphasis of the Carnegie Foundation has now 
generally established an entrance requirement 
of at least fourteen units each representing one 
period of High School work daily throughout 
one year. In general, also, the colleges are 
moving toward a curriculum of two years of 
prescribed work followed by two years of elec- 
tive. University colleges generally hold that 
in the latter, utilitarian and cultural ends are 
not incompatible, but most of the independent 
colleges continued to hold rather to their ideal 
of broad, non-technical instruction for mental 
and moral training and for citizenship. Prince- 
ton’s preceptorial system has now influenced al- 
most every other institution to establish closer 
relations between professor and student, and to 
give greater attention to method in instructing 
undergraduates. There continued also, perhaps 
from the same source, a tendency to restrict 
such student distractions as athletics, clubs, and 
theatricals, either by direct regulation or by 
the substitution of residence quadrangles, com- 
mons and student unions. A dozen deaths and 
some three hundred serious injuries were at- 
tributed to college football in 1908, and the ob- 
jections that college athletics as at present con- 
ducted conduce neither to health nor scholar- 
ship were renewed, but there was no exten- 
sion of the action of two years ago when Cali- 
fornia and Leland Stanford adopted the Rugby 
game, and Columbia abolished intercollegiate 
footbal]. Public attention was claimed by half a 
dozen conspicuous instances of student disorder 
during, 1908, but faculty discipline was main- 
tained and several student bodies formally an- 
nounce their disapproval of such disorder as 
unsatisfactory in itself, and as bringing dis- 
credit upon their institutions and upon student 
life in general. The same attitude has practi- 
cally abolished anything like systematic hazing 
in institutions of the better sort. 

At the death of ex-President Grover Cleveland 
he was instanced by Princeton as an ideal type 
of a wis. and devoted university trustee. The 
death of ex-President Gilman of Johns Hopkins 
recalled his services in developing university 
research, and that of President Hall of Union 
Seminary his liberalization of theological edu- 
cation. The passing of numerous professors also 
recalled their distinguished services to scholar- 
ship—Professors Norton of Harvard in letters, 
Bourne of Yale in history, Young of Princeton 
in astronomy, Brooks of Johns Hopkins in 
zoology, Knapp of Chicago in Spanish, and Nel- 
son of Williams in polities. 

The most conspicuous books on higher educa- 
tion during 1908 were: University administra- 
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tton, by President Charles W. Eliot; Which Col- 
lege for the Boy? by John Corbin; The Ameri- 
can College, by Abraham Flexner; and the life 
of Alice Freeman Palmer, by George Herbert 
Palmer. 

See also articles on the different universities 
and colleges. 


UPPER AIR. See METEOROLOGY. 


UPPER SENEGAL-NIGER. A French col- 
ony in West Africa, formed in 1904 out of the 
Territories of Senegambia and the Niger, minus 
the former Senegal protectorate, which was re- 
joined to Senegal. In 1907 certain districts 
were taken from the colony of Dahomey and 
added to this colony. The colony comprises 
the vast hinterland of West Africa, and has no 
seacoast. It includes two-thirds of the course 
of the Niger, the valley of the Upper Senegal, 
and the Sahara northward to the Southern Ter- 
ritories of Algeria. It is the most extensive 
French colony in West Africa, its area being 
estimated at over 370,000 square miles, and the 
population at 8,000,000. The capital is Ba- 
mako on the Niger. The entire colony is ad- 
ministered by a Lieutenant-Governor who is 
under the Governor-General of French West 
Africa (q. v.). Civil administration prevails 
throughout, except in the Military Territory of 
the Niger, which is under a colonel subordinate 
to the Lieutenant-Governor, and is divided into 
the districts of Timbuktu and Zinder, each 
under a lieutenant-colonel. The budget of the 
Military Territory is distinct from that of the 
colony. The exports and imports of the colony 
are included in those of Senegal (q. v.), through 
whose ports they pass. The Senegal-Niger Rail- 
way, 343 miles long, connects Kayes, in Sene- 
gal, with Koulikoro, in Upper Senegal-Niger. 
Small steamboats sail up the Niger from Kou- 
likoro to Timbuktu. Roads and telegraphs con- 
nect all important centres. 


URUGUAY, officially styled REPUBLICA 
ORIENTAL DEL Uruauay. The smallest republic 
of South America, covering an area of about 
72,000 square miles. In 1908 the population 
numbered 1,039,078, against 915,647 (198,154 
foreigners) in 1900. Montevideo, the capital, 
had 312,946 inhabitants on June 30th, 1908. 
In 1906 there were 6,170 marriages, 31,417 
births (8,955, or 27.5 per cent., illegitimate), 
and 15,083 deaths. In the same year there were 
9.177 immigrants, and 6,152 emigrants. Among 
the immigrants were 3,388 Spaniards, 3,178 
Italians, and the remainder Brazilians, French, 
Germans, English, ete. 

EpucaTIon. About 45 per cent. of the popu- 
lation over six years of age were illiterate in 
1900. Primary education is obligatory. In 
1906 there were 619 public primary schools, 
with 1,218 teachers and 57.638 pupils, and 289 
private primary schools, with 805 teachers and 
17,242 pupils. There are 150 night schools for 
adults. Lyceums, or schools of secondary edu- 
cation, have been started in each of the 17 de- 
partmental capitals; each school has a director 
and three teachers. At Montevideo the second- 
ary schools have about 2,600 pupils. A school 
of arts and trades is supported by the State. 
Other schools at Montevideo include normal 
schools, a military college. a national agricul- 
tural college, and the national university. 

Propuction. Only 21-2 per cent. of the total 
area is under cultivation. The area and yield 
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of the principal crops in 1907-8 are shown in 
the following: 


| Hectares | Tons. 


Wheat... nc cicdeaweesias 247,606 202,208 

Linseed ..........008 25,680 18,372 

Oats  ccedecseetisaews 3,509 3,467 

Barley: si. ese8ecees 2,007 1,889 

Canary seed ........ 298 223 

Maize *......cceccesee 212,154 136,136 
* 1906-7. 


In 1905-6 there were 1,453 vineyards, cov- 
ering 4,259 hectares, containing 14,050,214 
fruit-bearing vines, and yielding 21,472,773 kilos 
of grapes. The wine production amounted to 
10,494,247 liters. The principal source of 
wealth is live stock, of which the Rural So- 
ciety of Uruguay gave in 1908 the following 
estimates: Cattle, 8,000,000; peer: 20,000,000; 
horses, 561,000; mules, 23,000; hogs, 94,000; 
goats, 21,000. The number of cattle slaughtered 


in the year ending Oct. Ist, 1908, was 954,120, 


against 1,193,500 in 1906-7, and 1,182,470 in 
1905-6. The export of ox hides in 1907-8 num- 
bered 1,717,536; horse hides, 21,724; sheep- 
skins, 13,715. None of these items vary mark- 
edly from earlier years but the export of tallow 
showed a marked increase. The export of wool 
in 1907-8 amounted to 95,401 bales, against 82,- 
405 and 75,792 bales, respectively, for the two 
preceding years. The mineral resources, sup- 
posed to be great, have thus far been neglected. 
There are granite quarries in various parts of 
the country. The Cunapiro mines, in the de- 
partment of Rivera, owned by a French syndi- 
cate, yielded 117,917 grams of gold in 1907. 
FOREIGN COMMERCE. In 1907 the total imports 
amounted to 34,425,205 gold pesos (1 gold peso 
equals $1.034) and the total exports to 35,150,- 
937, against 34,454.915 and 33,402,024 gold pesos 
respectively for 1906. Of the total imports of 
1907, 31,930,324 pesos passed through the port 
of Montevideo, and of the total exports, 25,388.- 
643. The principal imports in 1906 were, in gold 
pesos: Foodstuffs, 6,691,377; textiles and ap- 
parel, 8.324,493; raw and manufactured mate- 
rials, 11,095,305; drinks, 1,808,642. The prin- 
cipal exports in 1906 were, in gold pesos: Live 
stock, 1,099,001: animal products, 30.495,990; 
agricultural products, 481,924; mineral products, 
794.563. To the total imports in 1906 Great 
Britain contributed 28.3 per cent.; France, 11.6; 
Germany, 15.8; the United States, over 9 per 


cent. Of the total exports Great Britain took 5.4 - 


per cent.; France, 21.8; Germany, 12.8; the 
United States, nearly 6 per cent. According to 
United States returns for the fiscal year 1907-08, 
imports from Uruguay amounted to $1,364,796, 
and exports to Uruguay, $3,868,661. 
CoMMUNICATIONS. In 1906 the railway system 
had a length of 1,217 miles, all in British hands. 
There are about 2,240 miles of national, and 
3,100 miles of departmental roads. There are 
about 5,000 miles of telegraph line. River trans- 
rtation is developing. A regular steamer serv- 
ice is now maintained on the Rio Negro, a tribu- 
tary of the Uruguay, from its mouth to its con- 
fluence with the Rio Tacuarembo, some 144 miles. 
The latter river was made navigable in 1907 for 
about 72 miles farther into the interior. These 
routes will open up an almost virgin territory, 
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comprising about one-fifth of the total area of 
the republic and reported to be especially suit- 
able for the cultivation of cotton, tobacco, and 
other sub-tropical and tropical products. In 
1906 the ports of the republic were entered by 
14,623 vessels, of 11,004,328 tons, and cleared by 
14,388 vessels of 10,854,035 tons. Over two-thirds 
of the tonnage was in the foreign trade. Monte- 
video is visited by 20 lines of steamers, 3 lines of 
steamers plying regularly between this port and 
Buenos Ayres. The Uruguayan merchant marine 
(of 100 tons and over) consisted in 1907 of 33 
steamers, of 23,508 net tons, and 28 sailing ves- 
sels of 19,301 net tons. 

BANKS AND Money. The Bank of the Re- 
public, the only note-issuing bank, has a nominal 
capital of 12,000,000 pesos and a paid-up capital 
of 6,000,000 pesos. Its officials are appointed by 
the government. On Dec. 31, 1907, its note issue 
amounted to 13,084,056 pesos. There are 4 Brit- 
ish banks, as well as German, Argentine, French, 
Italian, and Uruguayan banks. The monetary 
unit is the gold peso (equals $1.034), but no 
gold coins have been issued. The silver coins are 
the peso and its subdivisions, There are also 
some bronze coins. 

FINANCE. The total revenue for the fiscal year 
1906-07 was 26,159,411 pesos. The customs re- 
ceipts for 1907-08 were 13,365,525 pesos, against 
12,965,729 in 1906-07. The budget for 1907-08 
estimated the total revenue at 20,302,000 pesos 
and the expenditure at 20,257,462. About one- 
half the revenue is derived from customs, and 
about one-half the expenditure is for “national 
obligations,” in which are included the service of 
the national] debt and railway guarantees. The 
national debt on Jan. 1, 1908, was 128,138,917 
pesos. 

ARMY AND Navy. The military forces consist 
of the active or regular army and the National 
Guard. The active army is recruited by volun- 
tary enlistments, for terms varying in the differ- 
ent branches from 2 to 5 years. The 
strength of the active army was 280 officers and 
5,283 men in 1907. 

Service in the National Guard is universal and 
compulsory, and is divided into 3 bans; the first 
ban consists of all men fit for military duty be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 30, and numbers about 
15,000; the second ban is a provincial organiza- 
tion consisting of all between 30 and 45 years of 
age; the third is the territorial army and in- 
cludes all men between 45 and 60 years of age. 
The total strength of the National Guard is 
about 35,000. The field army has a strength of 
about 30,000 men, not including the 3,834 men of 
the police force. The navy at the beginning of 1908 
consisted of 3 gunboats, aggregating 900 tons, 
with about 200 officers and men. 

GOVERNMENT. The President in 1908 was Dr. 
Claudio Williman, whose term of office is March 
1, 1907—aFeb. 28, 1911. In the intervals between 
sessions of Congress there is a permanent com- 
mittee of two Senators and five Deputies, who 
have powers of legislation and administrative 
supervision. Governors of departments are ap- 
pointed by the President; their administrative 
councils are elected. 

History. In November, 1907, a boundary de- 
marcation treaty was negotiated with Brazil. In 
the same month Congress sanctioned a bill estab- 
lishing absolute divorce under exceptionally 
broad conditions. The general elections on No- 
vember 25th aroused little interest, and the ad- 
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ministration party secured a large majority of 
the seats. In December, 1908, a Supreme Court 
was established and the judicial system was re- 
organized. On Jan. 26, 1908, the inaugural ses- 
sion of the International Congress of American 
Students was held at Montevideo. There were 
over 100 delegates from Argentina, Brazil, Bo- 
livia, Chile, Guatemala, Paraguay, Peru and 
Uruguay. In his message to Congress in Feb- 
ruary, 1908, President Williman congratulated 
the Uy, on the peace and order which char- 
acterized the last general and presidential elec- 
tions. A strike on the Central Uruguay Railroad 
broke out in February, but it was defeated with- 
out much difficulty. A naturalization convention 
with the United States was signed at Montevideo 
and sent to the United Sates for ratification. 
The annual rural exposition of Montevideo was 
held in September. These expositions have at- 
tained importance on account of the number and 
quality of live stock exhibited. In October was 
taken the population census, the results of which 
are given above. 


UTAH. One of the Western States of the 
American Union. Its area is 84,990 square miles. 
The population in 1908 was, according to a Fed- 
eral estimate, 329,525. 

MINERAL Resources. The production of cop- 
per in Utah in 1907 was 66,418,370 pounds, as 
compared with 50,329,119 pounds in 1906. The 
production of coal in 1907 was 1,947,607 short 
tons, with a spot value of $2,959,769. In spite 
of the financial disturbances which curtailed the 
production in the last three months of the year, 
the record surpasses that made in 1906 when the 
production amounted to 1,772,551 short tons. The 
coal mines of Utah gave employment in 1907 to 
2,203 men. In 1907 there was only one strike in 
the coal mines of the State, and this lasted but 
four days. There were but six fatal accidents 
in the coal mines of Utah in 1907. The original 
estimated total contents of these fields, according 
to the United States Geological Survey, was 196,- 
458,000,000 short tons. The production in the 
State since mining began about 1870 is 18,837,- 
182 short tons. The value of the gold product 
for 1907 was $5,121,600, as compared with 
@5,218,286 in 1906, and $5,140,920 in 1905. The 
silver mined was valued at $7,528,500, as com- 

red with $7,738,925 in 1906, and $6,666,028 in 

905. The production of lead amounted to 61,699 
short tons, as compared with 56,260 short tons 
in 1906. The value of the clay products of the 
State amounted in 1907 to $633,387, as compared 
with a value of the product in 1906 of $634,444. 
Stone was produced to the value of $338,382 in 
1907, as compared with a value of the same pro- 
duct in 1906 of $292,745. Other mineral pro- 
ducts of the State are zinc, salt, coal products, 
lime, quicksilver and unclassified, cement, coke, 
gypsum, iron ores, manganese ores, sulphur and 
precious stones. 

The production of silver and lead in Utah 
suffered a serious setback in 1908, on account of 
the general financial conditions and the closing 
of three smelters by decree of the Federal Courts 
in smoke damage suits. The gold production 
was also reduced, as much of the gold in Utah is 
obtained from copper and lead ores. Many of the 
mines were closed entirely and others operated 
under a restricted output. The Director of the 
Mint estimated the gold production of the State 
in 1908 at $3,930,290, against $5,121,600 in 1907, 
and the silver production at 7,718,872 fine 
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ounces, against 11,406,900 fine ounces in 1907. 
The report of the State coal mine inspector 
shows a decrease of somewhat more than 6 per 
cent. in the production of coal, while the produc- 
tion of coke decreased about 60 per cent. The 
decrease is attributed largely to the financial 
depression. 

AGRICULTURE AND Stock RarsInc. The acre- 
age, production and value of the principal farm 
crops in 1908, according to figures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as fol- 
lows: Corn, 323,000 bushels, valued at $233,000 
from 11,000 acres: winter wheat, 1,150,000 bushels, 
valued at $978,000 from 5,000 acres; spring 
wheat, 4,675,000 bushels, valued at $3,964,000 
from 170,000 acres; oats, 2,624,000 bu:hels, 
valued at $1,260,000 from 53,000 acres; barley, 
540,000 bushels, valued at $292,000 from 12,000 
acres; rye, 46,000 bushels, valued at $30,000 from 
3,000 acres; potatoes, 1,920,000 bushels, valued 
at $1,056,000 from 12,000 acres; hay, 938,000 
tons, valued at $6,941,000 from 375,000 acres. 
Utah ranks oe the leading States in the pro- 
duction of sugar beets. The production of beet 
sugar in 1908-9 was estimated at 555,555 long 
tons. Irrigation projects carried on by the 
United States Reclamation Service have mater- 
lally increased the agricultural development of 
the State in recent years. (See IRRIGATION.) 
Sheep are the only important farm animals in 
the State. They were estimated at 3,115,000. The 
wool clipped in 1908 was estimated at 14,700,000 
pounds, valued at $2,231,460. 

Manvractures. The recent progress in man- 
ufacturing is shown by the increase in the 
value of the products of factories from $17,- 
981,600 in 1900 to $38,926,400 in 1905. The 
leading industries, the value of their 1905 prod- 
ucts and (in parentheses) the percentage in- 
crease in value over 1900 were: Flouring and 
grist milling, $2,425,790 (46.2); railway repair 
shops, $1.886,600 (44); printing and publish- 
ing, $1,466,500 (90.3) ; confectionery, $1,004,600 
(149); dairy products, $963,800 (150); and 
canning and preserving fruits and vegetables, 
$801,958 (166). Of the value of products in 
1905 Salt Lake City was credited with $7,543,- 
980 and Ogden with $2,997,00u. 

EptucaTION. The school districts of five coun- 
ties of the State have been consolidated into 
County School Districts of the first class since 
the enactment of the law in 1905. The Legisla- 
ture of 1907 passed a law providing for a levy 
of one half mill for the establishment and 
maintenance of public school libraries in the 
rural districts of the State. A number of li- 
braries have been established in accordance with 
this provision. The same Legislature enacted 
a law providing for a State Committee to for- 
mulate a State course of study for the public 
schools outside of cities of the first and second 
class, to consist of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the Principal of the State 
Normal School and the Principal of the State 
Normal Training School, and two County Su- 
perintendents of Schools to be appointed by the 
State Board of Education. The State course of 
study was published in 1908, in compliance 
with this law. The State Legislature also en- 
acted a law providing for public school teach- 
ers’ retirement commission. Such an organiza- 
tion was effected in Salt Lake City in 1908. The 
report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for the school year 1908 shows the num- 
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ber of pupils of school age in the State as 89,- 
660, and the number enrolled in the _ public 
schools 81,535. The average number of pupils 
in daily attendance was 66,484. The number 
of schools in the State was 662. The number 
of male teachers 544, and female teachers 1,562. 
The average salary of male teachers per month 
was $77.32, and of female $53.60. Twenty-five 
new school buildings were erected during the 
year. The amount paid on the construction of 
these was $299,591. The total expenditure for 
education during the year was $2,329,965. 

PoLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
meeting of the State Legislature in 1908. The 
Federal government on Feb. Ist filed a bill in 
the District Court at Salt Lake City, charging 
the Harriman railroad lines with restraint of 
trade, and asking for an injunction. (See Rar- 
ways). On March 2nd, Judge Marshal! in the 
Federal Court at Salt Lake City handed down 
a decision that the Union Pacific Coal Company 
must answer the charge of violating the Sher- 
man anti-trust law. Judge Marshall sustained 
the company’s demurrer to one count of the 
indictment and overruled it on a second. The 
count overruled charged general conspiracy with 
the Union Pacific Railway, the Oregon Short 
Line, and a number of individuals to deprive 
a coal dealer of the right to sell coal at any 
price he chose. The indictment was the result 
of a hearing of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in 1906, 

The Union Pacific Railroad, the Union Pacific 
Coal Company, the Oregon Short Line Railroad, 
Everett Buckingham, former General Superin- 
tendent of the Oregon Short Line, and J. M. 
Moore, formerly General Western sales agent 
of the Union Pacific Coal Company, were found 
guilty of conspiracy in restraint of trade, on 
Dec. 3rd. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS. The Repub- 
lican State Convention for the nomination of 
delegates to the National Convention, met on 
May 7th. Resolutions were adopted declaring 
the first choice of the delegates for President 
to be Theodore Roosevelt, and the second W. H. 
Taft. The Democratic State Convention on 
June 10th instructed the delegates chosen to 
vote for W. J. Bryan for President. In the 
election of Nov. 3rd, the Republicans carried 
the State by a majority of 13,445 for Taft, and 
a plurality of 9,538 for the Republican candidate 
for Governor, William Spry. The most surpris- 
ing feature of the election was the defeat of 
the American ticket in Salt Lake County. Salt 
Lake City, which usually gives the American 
ticket a substantial plurality, went Repub- 
lican by 1,100. The detailed vote on the na- 
tional ticket was as _ follows: Taft, 61,015; 
Bryan, 52,601; Debs, 4,895; Hisgen, 87. 

STATE OFFICERS: Governor, Willfam Spry; 
Secretary of State, C. §&. Tingey; Treasurer, 
David Mattson; Auditor, Jesse D. Jewkes; Ad- 
jutant-General, E. A. Wedgwood; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, A. R. Barnes; Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, A. C. Nelson; Commissioner of Insurance, 
Secretary of State, ex-officio—all Republicans. 

JUDICIARY—Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Daniel N. Straup, Republican; Justices. W. M. 
McCarty and J. E. Frick; Clerk, H. W. Griffith, 
Republican. 

The State Legislature of 1909 is composed 
of 18 Republicans in the Senate, 43 Republicans 
and 2 Democrats in the House. The State repre- 
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sentation in Congress will be found in the arti- 
cle UNITED STATES under the section Congress. 


VACCINATION. See Smartpox. 
VAGRANCY. Owing to the very unusual 


amount of unemployment (q. v.) in 1908, there 
was an abnormal amount of vagrancy and home- 
lessness. To the thousands of habitual tramps 
in the United States were added many thou- 
sands of men who, unable to support themselves 
because of lack of work, were reduced to the 
necessity of tramping, begging, or existing on 
the meagre doles obtainable in city bread lines. 
The number of tramps in the United States in 
1908 was set down at 300,000, though other es- 
timates were as large as half a million. They 
tend to congregate in the cities, especially dur- 
ing the winter months, and hence greatly in- 
crease the problems and difficulties of organized 
charities and other relief agencies. An especial 
difficulty is to distinguish the worthy from the 
unworthy. Moreover, the habitual vagrants, in- 
cluding as they do many persons of criminal ten- 
dencies, greatly increase the numbers of crimes 
in cities in winter. Some States have dealt with 
the problem in an effective manner. In New 
England tramps are sentenced to the work- 
house; in New Hampshire there is a reward of 
$10 for every vagrant arrested, the result being 
that the State is practically free of them. The 
National Vagrancy Committee formed in 1907 
has developed the proposition of making the 
vagrant pay his way as he goes. Rochester, N. 
Y., following the committee’s suggestions, has 
almost freed itself of tramps and their petty 
robberies. Late in December, Governor Hughes 
of New York held a conference with several men 
prominent in organized charity with reference 
to more effective means of handling the problem 
of vagrancy in that State. It was proposed 
that farm colonies be established for vagrants. 
It was stated that magistrates in city courts 
feel under the necessity of dealing leniently with 
vagrants, because of the difficulty of distin- 
guishing the purposeful from the unfortunate. 
It was stated also that workhouses in many 
cities were already full. Farm colonies, it was 
thought, would make possible reformative meas- 
ures for habitual dunkards and vagrants, and 
al] those who steal rides on railroads, and at the 
same time permit a distinction of the industri- 
ous and honest from the congenitally lazy and 
untrustworthy. The plan proposed included 
parole for those worthy, and the punishment of 
escape by sentence to state prison. 

The advisability of maintaining bread lines 
and soup kitchens in the large cities received 
considerable discussion in 1908, especially near 
the close of the year. The maintenance of such 
bread lines as those at the Bowery Mission and 
elsewhere in New York City were condemnnd 
as fostering the evil they are designed to cure. 
It was argued that the bread line is an incentive 
to the tramp to continue in his vagrancy; that 
it is a temptation to runaway boys and destitute 
men to fall into habitual pauperism; that it in 
no way puts men in position to support them- 
selves. and that it is almost the sole survival of 
that indiscriminate giving to worthy and un- 
worthy alike, which was previously almost uni- 
versal. The contention that the bread line 
does not deprive its beneficiaries of the respect 
of their fellows, nor affront their self-respect, 
was also disputed. Mr. W. F. Persons, Super- 
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intendent of the Charity Organization Society, 
declared that such relief was certainly not con- 
ducive to self-respect, or to the respect of others. 
On the other hand, the relief extended by or- 
ganized charity was criticised also. It was 
shown that in four winters charity officials had 
distributed among men in New York City bread 
lines 60,000 cards issued by the Joint Applica- 
tion Bureau, a bureau designed to render aid 
to homeless and destitute men by finding them 
a chance to earn their bread honestly. Of these 
cards only 2 per cent. were used, and less than 
one-half of these beneficiaries returned for aid 
a second time. To show that the system used 
by organized charity does not appeal to the 
‘majority of destitute men, it was pointed out 
that in December the call of the Street Cleaning 
Department for laborers reduced by more than 
one-half the number in the bread lines and at 
the Municipal Lodging House. One point made 
much of was that, while tha bread line and the 
aid extended by such organizations as the Bow- 
ery Mission and the Salvation Army, is rendered 
anonymously so far as the recipients are con- 
cerned, the agencies of organized charity and 
the Municipal] Lodging House require regtstra- 
tion and some investigation into the character 
and history of the applicant for aid. It would 
seem that the majority of destitute men. even 
those who are worthy, are suspicious of sys- 
tematized relief work, and feel that they lose 
caste by formal application for assistance. 

In Europe also the amount of vagrancy was 
increased because of unemployment. In Eng- 
land. where the cost of vagrants is put at £3,- 
000,000 annually, colonization is being resorted 
to more and more. The effort is also being 
made to restrict the recruiting of vagrants from 
the ranks of childhood. An index of the un- 
usual amount of vagrancy may be found in the 
fact that the number of persons receiving poor 
law relief in the last three months of 1908 was 
greater in proportion to population than at any 
qther time in thirty-five years. In London 
alone the number reached almost 130,000, or 27 
per 1,000 of the population. 

In Germany similar conditions existed. It 
was asserted in the Reichstag that the number 
of unemployed, as shown by sick funds, was at 
least 400.000. As in the United States and 
England the cities, especially Berlin, had fullv 
double their customary number of unemployed, 
destitute and homeless men. 

In Switzerland the vagrant is severely han- 
died. Those out of work through temporary 
accident or misfortune are carefully distin- 
guished from the lazy, the incapable, or the 
criminal. Every workingman has papers which 
make it possible for police authorities to tell 
at dnce his proper classification. The relief in 
kind stations supply temporary aid to worthy 
unemployed, but are not open to unemployed 
whose papers are not clear in every respect. Men 
who have been out of work more than three 
months cannot secure aid at these stations. 
There are also “home inns,” where workingmen 
and their families may stay for a short time; 
and in industrial centres “warm rooms” are 
maintained at either public or private expense, 
as waiting rooms for unemployed looking for 
work. Begging and vagrancy are crimes; in 
some cantons fees are given to the police for 
the arrest of beggars or vagrants. Such are 
thrown into penal workhouses to be released 
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only at official discretion. Such institutions are 
governed by military discipline, and are more 
than self-supporting. See UNEMPLOYMENT. 


VARIABLE STARS. See ASTRONOMY. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. An institution for the 
higher education of women at Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., founded in 1861. The attendance in 1908-9 
was 1,014. The total number is limited to about 
1,000. The value of the endowment and build- 
ings in 1908 was $3.423,000, and the annual in- 
come approximately $590,000. There are 98 of- 
fices of instruction and a library of 63,000 vol- 
umes. A Maid’s Club House and the Sanders 
Laboratory of Chemistry, erected at a cost of 
$100,000, were completed in 1908. Among the 
new professors added in 1908 were I. Wood- 
bridge Riley, Ph. D. (Philosophy), and Charles 
W. Chamberlain, Ph. D. (Physics). 


VENEZUELA. A republic of South America. 
Area, about 363,800 square miles: population 
(1906), estimated at 2.619,218. The principal 
cities are Caracas, the capital. with about 90,000 
inhabitants; Valencia, 40,000; Maracaibo, 35,- 
000; Baraquismeto, 32.000. 

EpucaTIon. Elementary education is free and 
compulsory. The elementary schools number 
1,330. At Caracas are two normal schools. For 
secondary instruction there are 33 national col- 
leges, besides private colleges, which receive a 
subvention from the government. For profes- 
sional and higher education there are the Nation- 
al University at Caracas, the University of Los 
Andes at Merida, schools of agriculture, engi- 
neering, fine arts, a military academy, a nautical 
school, ete. 

Propuction. The mineral resources are great 
but undeveloped. Gold (556,479 grams in 1906), 
silver, copper, iron, coal (14,064 tons in 1906), 
asphalt and salt mines are worked. Salt mining 
is a government monopoly, leased to a company 
at an annual rent of 3,500,000 bolivars (1 boli- 
var equals 19.3 cents). Asphalt is exported. 
Petroleum of good quality ts found in the State 
of Tachira, Pearl-fishing off the north coast, 
round the island of Margarita and neighboring 
isles, yields $300,000 worth annually. Coffee, 
cacao, sugar, cattle and rubber are the principal 
agricultural products exported. Rice has been 
introduced with considerable success, but it has 
been found difficult to dispose of it even in the 
home market, due to the lack of means of trans- 
portation. Wheat is grown to a considerable 
amount in the western part of the country, yet a 
flour mill in La Guayra finds it cheaper to im- 
port wheat from the United States than to buy 
the home-grown product. Cattle and other live 
stock are numerous. The general economic back- 
wardness is owing to the want of transportation 
facilities, which is caused by the topography of 
the country. The most healthful and habitable 
part of the country, in which energetic and pro- 
longed work may be carried on, is hedged in from 
the sea by high mountains. Along the whole 
northern coast there is hardlv a navigable river 
for any practical distance, and railroad construc- 
tion is difficult and costly. Owing to their isola- 
tion from the world’s markets, the inhabitants of 
the interior produce only what is needed for their 
own wants. In 1908 the match monopoly was 
abolished. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE. In the fiscal vear 1906-07 
the total imports amounted to $10,335.817 and 
the total exports, $16,203,972. The chief articles 
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of import are cereals, flour and kerosene oil from 
the United States; textiles, machinery, hardware 
and coal, principally from Great Britain; cement 
and rice, principally from Germany; wines and 
silks from France. The principal exports in 
1906-07 were: Coffee, 98,992,832 pounds, valued 
at $7,593,275, about one-half of it going to the 
United States; cacao, 26,303,061 pounds, valued 
at $2,864,773, two-thirds of it going to France; 
balata rubber, 3,441,476 pounds, vaiu_a at $1,190,- 
494; cattle, over $1,000,000, mainly to Cuba. The 
imports and exports of Puerto Cabello in 1907 
amounted to $1,380,860 and $2,470,773 respec- 
tively. Rubber shipments from Ciudad Bolivar, 
in 1907, amounted to 258,404 kilos of Para and 
Ceara, valued at $348,440, and $1,455,973 kilos 
of balata, valued at $1,092,000. The prospects 
of the rubber industry are not very good, owing 
to the system of felling trees in order to extract 
the gum. The more accessible forests are already 
becoming exhausted. Regulations have been is- 
sued by the government forbidding or restricting 
this practice. The imports to and exports from 
the principal countries in 1906-07 were valued as 
follows: United States, $2,626,471 and $5,960,- 
095 respectively; Great Britain, $3,927,410 and 
$1,001,376; Germany, $2,049,230 and $584,266; 
Netherlands, $954,512 and $1,925,453. The ex- 

orts to France and Cuba were, respectively, 
B07 3,395 and $1,046,852. According to United 
States returns for the fiscal year 1907-08, the im- 
ports from Venezuela amounted to $6,725,184 
and the exports to Venezuela $2,555,863. 

CoMMUNICATIONS. The roads are mostly cart 
and mule tracks. The railways have a length of 
about 540 miles. The German railway from 
Valencia to Caracas is 288 miles long, with a 
branch line of 8 miles. The length of telegraphs 
is 4,550 miles. The Orinoco river system is 
navigable for about 11,160 miles; its traffic is 
practically a monopoly of the Orinoco Steamship 
Comnany. The Venezuelan merchant marine (of 
100 tons and over) consisted in 1907 of 10 steam- 
ers, of 2,263 tons, and 9 sailing vessels, of 1,282 
tons. 

GOVERNMENT. The President of the Republic 
—in 1908, General Cipriano Castro (see His- 
tory)—is elected for six years by electors chosen 
by Congress from among its own members, one 
for each State and the Federal District. He can- 
not serve two successive terms. The Congress 
consists of a Senate of 26 members, two for each 
State, and a Chamber of Deputies elected by 


States, one for every 40,000 inhabitants or major 


fraction thereof. The Federal Districts and the 
more populous Territories also elect Deputies. 
Senators and Deputies are elected for six years. 
The presidents of States are appointed by Con- 
gress; their legislatures are elected by direct 
and secret popular vote. The country is divided 
into 13 States, 5 Territories and a Federal Dis- 
trict. The governors of Territories are appointed 
by the President of the Republic. The Federal 
District is divided into two sections: the East, 
with Asuncion for its capital, and the West, with 
Caracas for its capital. Each section has its 
own governor. 

FINANCE, ETC. The revenue and expenditure 
in 1906 amounted to 49,293,067 and 51,874,694 
bolivars respectively. The customs duties yielded 
20.544,083 bolivars, the transit duties 5,791,895, 
and the salt monopoly. 4,038,987. Of the ex- 
penditure, 10.271.109 bolivars were for the army 
and navy, 11,393,222 for the service of the na- 
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tional debt, and 2,294,443 for education. The 
debt stood on July 31, 1907, at 230,904,012 bo- 
livars, The army consists of about 8,000 in- 
fantry and 1,600 artillery. The navy at the be- 
ginning of 1908 consisted of one gunboat, 509 
tons, and two destroyers, of 771 tons. 

HISTorY. 

INTERNATIONAL DIFFICULTIES. During the 
year 1908 the international relations of Ven- 
ezuela, under the guidance of President Castro’s 
dictatorial hand, continued to move in stormy 
waters. To the old quarrels with Colombia, 
France, Great Britain and the United States, 
new ones were added. In January the 
contract of the government with the English 
corporation having the Venezuelan salt monopoly 
was revoked. In March the Colombian agent 
sent to settle the disputes with Venezuela re- 
garding navigation and boundaries, reported to 
his government the failure of his mission. In 
the same month, the decision of the lower cour 
against the New York and Bermudez Asphalt 
Company was affirmed by the Superior Court. 
In addition, a fine of $5,000,000 was imposed on 
this company for promoting the Matos rebellion. 
i]l-feeling was heightened by the opening of the 
mail bags intended for the United States cruiser 
Tacoma. In April, Castro made known his refusal 
to consider the American demands. In the same 
month the port of La Guayra was closed, owi 
to the prevalence of a disease which was believ 
to be the bubonic plague. The sanitary condition 
of interior cities was also reported to be very bad. 
Venezuelan commerce was almost destroyed by 
the quarantine against Venezuelan ports estab- 
lished by foreign countries. The cattle export to 
Cuba was stopped by a quarantine decree issued 
by Governor Magoon. Other Central and South 
American countries took similar action. A con- 
siderable falling off in the revenues of the gov- 
ernment was the result. In June the United 
States withdrew its legation at Caracas and 
placed its diplomatic affair&S in the hands of the 
Brazilian legation. On July 1, the Court of Cas- 
sation, the court of last appeal, sustained the 
judgment of the lower courts against the Asphalt 
Company. Two weeks later the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment withdrew its chargé d’affaires from 
Washington, so that diplomatic relations between 
the United States and Venezuela were entirely 
severed. Consular and trade relations, however, 
were not interrupted. In August, Castro re- 
fused to allow the Brazilian Minister to take 
charge of French affairs. In the same month the 
Venezuelan Civil Court of First Instance fined | 
the French Cable Company $5,000,000 for having 
given aid to the Matos rebellion. 

TROUBLE WITH THE NETHERLANDS. The diffi- 
culties between the Venezuelan and Dutch gov- 
ernments which led to the patrolling of the 
Venezuelan coast by three Dutch warships to- 
ward the close of the year, are described in the 
article NETHERLANDS, paragraphs on History, 
but may here be briefly mentioned. They be- 
gan in the spring when the Dutch Minister to 
Venezuela, M. de Reus, reported that the plague 
had broken out at La Guayra, whereupon the 
Dutch colony of Curacao established a quaran- 
tine. President Castro denying that the plague 
was a menace retaliated with a decree prohibit- 
ing the transshipment at Curacao of goods 
destined for Venezuela (May 14). The Venez- 
uelan government also protested against Dutch 
filibustering and smuggling. The transhipment 
decree seriously injured the trade of Curacao, 
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which further complained of the seizure of Dutch 
vessels on the high seas and the opening of their 
mails. The Dutch Minister protested vigorously, 
and an indiscreet letter of his reflecting on the 
course of President Castro appeared in the press. 
Castro sent him his passports on July 22, de- 
claring that he was not a friendly medium of 
communication. On July 25 a Curacao mob at- 
tacked the house of the Venezuelan Consul] at 
Willemstad, forcing him to take refuge at the 
German consulate. Diplomatic relations were 
now severed. The Dutch, on ascertaining that 
the United States government would not oppose 
the use of force without occupation of territory, 
planned a naval demonstration and demanded of 
Venezuela the recall of the transshipment decree 
of May 14, at the same time expressing regret 
for the action of the mob at Willemstad. Pres- 
ident Castro refused the demand on Sept. 12, and 
on Oct. 20 ordered the defence of La Guayra on 
account of the Dutch threat of naval demonstra- 
tion on Nov. 1. Three Dutch war vessels be- 
gan to cruise in Venezuelan waters on Dec. 2. 
On Dec. 12, the Dutch cruiser Gelderland seized 
a Venezuelan coast guard vessel, sent the crew 
ashore, and took the vessel to Curacao. The 
act was explained as a reprisal for the unfriend- 
ly acts of Venezuela and it was denied at The 
Hague that it meant war. On Dec. 11, the Ven- 
ezuelan Foreign Minister in a note to the diplo- 
matic body protested energetically against this 
and other instances of aggression on the part of 
the Dutch. On Dec. 14, Acting President Gomez 
issued a decree calling the acts of the Dutch a 
“true invasion of Venezuelan territory,” and de- 
claring the country in a State of defense. At 
this juncture occurred the popular demonstra- 
tion at Caracas against the Castro régime, which 
was followed by changes in the cabinet and the 
announcement by President Gomez of a new 
policy (see following paragraph). On Dec. 22 
it was announced that the transshipment decree 
had been revoked and that negotiations for the 
settlement of the dispute would be opened. 
Trade between the two countries was now re- 
sumed, and on Dec. 28 The Hague Foreign Office 
declared that the difficulties with Venezuela were 
provisionally at an end and that the government 
would take no further action in pressing its de- 
mands but await the issue of the conciliatory 
measures proposed by the new government at 
Caracas. 

REACTION AGAINST CasTRO. Meanwhile Pres- 
ident Castro had sailed for Europe to undergo 
a surgical operation, landing at Bordeaux on 
Dec. 10, and Vice-President Gomez became Act- 
ing President. After a short visit to Paris, 
Castro went on to Berlin for surgical treatment 
by a German specialist. Rumors abounded as to 
the nature of his errand, the vast amount of 
money he had taken with him, and the true rea- 
son for his departure at this time. It was said 
that he had seen that tne tide was turning 
against him and that he had left Venezuela to 
escape the consequences and without thought of 
return. On the other hand, it was thought by 
some that he intended to negotiate in person with 
foreign governments concerning matters in dis- 
pute, but there was evidence that he was not 
received in this official capacity either in Paris 
or Berlin. Agitation against him began in Ven- 
ezuela after his departure and Acting President 
Gomez was repeatedly urged to join in his over- 
throw. Finally, on Dec. 16 came the news of a 
popular tumult in Caracas, where a mob shout- 
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ing “Down with Castro,” wrecked the office of 
the Venezuelan Lottery Company, a government 
monopoly, and of a Castro newspaper, attacked 
the offices of Castro’s friends and tore down the 
inscription in his honor in the public buildings. 
For some hours the mob controlled the city, but 
the trouble subsided when Acting President 
Gomez threatened to employ the military. There 
was no demonstration against the Netherlands 
or other foreign powers. Castro’s hold on the 
people had for some time past been growing 
weaker. Aside from his arbitrary administra- 
tion, he was blamed for the internationai diffi- 
culties, the falling off of foreign trade, the es- 
tablishment of monopolies and the failure to 
take measures to check the spread of the plague. 
On Dec. 20 Castro’s partisans were arrested on 
a charge of plotting to kill Gomez and his sup- 
porters, the political prisoners of the Castro 
régime were released, and Castro’s letter of credit 
was cancelled. On the following day Gomez dis- 
missed the Castro Cabinet and appointed new 
Ministers representing the various political fac- 
tions. President Gomez was said to have had 
no pier goad with his former chief’s foreign pol- 
icy and the first acts of the new government 
showed a more conciliatory attitude toward the 


matters in dispute. On the 24th Castro’s 
decree permitting trade with Colombia at only a 
few points was revoked, and on the same 


day José de J. Paul, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
under Castro, sailed for Paris and The Hague, to 
negotiate with France and the Netherlands for a 
settlement of pending disputes. 

For further details see NETHERLANDS, History, 
and UNITED StaTEs, Foreign Relations. 


VERMONT. One of the North Atlantic 
States of the American Union, belonging to the 
New England group. Its area is 9,564 square 
miles. The population in 1908, according to a 
Federal estimate, was 353,739. 

MINERAL Resources. The products of stone 
fo the chief mineral resources of Vermont. 
of t these, marble and granite form the larger 
part of the production. In the quarrying of 
marble Vermont greatly surpasses any other 
State. The value of this product in 1907 was 
$4,596,724, as compared with a value of $4,576,- 
913 in 1906. Granite was produced in the State 
in 1907 valued at $693,889, which was a preat 
reduction of the value of the product of 1906, 
which was $2,934,853. The total value of the 
stone products of the State in 1907 was $7,- 
313,739, as compared with a value of the same 
product in 1906 of $7,526,466. Slate is pro- 
duced in large quantities. The value of the prod- 
uct in 1907 was $1,477,259, as compared witha 
value of $1,413,341 in 1906. Manufactures of 
clay products in 1907 amounted to $109,500 and 
to $315,968 in 1906; 88.550 gallons of mineral 
water was produced in' 1907, valued at $19,948, 
as compared with 77,500 gallons valued at $22,- 
150 in 1906. Other products which are com- 
paratively limited in output are coa] products, 
clay products, lime, mineral waters, metallic 
paint, sand and gravel, talc, and soapstone. 
According to the figures of the United States 
Geological Survey, from whose reports the sta- 
tistics given above are taken, the value of the 
total mineral production of the State in 1907 
was $9,464,857, as compared with a value in 
1906 of $9,452,504. 

AGRICULTURE AND Stock Rarsrne. The acre- 
age, production and value of the principal farm 
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crops in 1908, according to figures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as fol- 
lows: Corn, 2,499,000 bushels, valued at §$1,- 
949,000, from 62,000 acres; spring wheat, 23,- 
000 bushels, valued at $23,000, from 1,000 
acres; oats, 2,664,000 bushels, valued at $1.- 
652,000, from 80,000 acres; barley, 462,000 
bushels, valued at $323,000, from 14,000 acres; 
buckwheat, 176,000 bushels, valued at $123,000, 
from 8,000 acres; potatoes, 1,971,000 bushels, 
valued at $1,321,000, from 27,000 acres; hay, 
966,000 tons, valued at $14,041,000, from 870,- 
000 acres; tobacco, 347,000 pounds, valued at 
$45,110, from 210 acres. The hay crop of 1908 
showed a considerable decrease from that of 
1907, which was 1,416,000 tons. The farm ani- 
mals in the State on January 1, 1909, were esti- 
mated to number as follows: Horses, 93,000; 
dairy cows, 288,000; sheep, 227,000; swine, 98,- 
000. The output of dairy and poultry products 
is large. 

MANUFACTURES. A comparison of the cen- 
suses of 1900 and 1905 on the basis of indus- 
tries carried on in factories shows an increase 
in the number of wage-earners from 28,179 to 
33,106, and in the value of products from $51,- 
515,000 to $63,083,600. The values credited to 
the leading industries in 1905, and (in paren- 
theses) the percentage increase over the 1900 
values were: Butter and _ cheese, $6,416,400 
(16.7); lumber and timber products, $5,888,400 
(no change); marble and stone work, $4,955,- 
000 (99.5); monuments and tombstones, $4,- 
615,300 (18.4); paper and wood pulp, $3,831.- 
400 (13.2); flour and grist mill products, $3,- 
206,000 (15.8); textiles, woolen goods, $4,698.- 
400 (82.6); hosiery and knit goods, $1,988,700 
(8.4); and other goods, $1,086,522 (8.7). Bur- 
lington produced $6,355,700 of the value of 
products, Barre, $3,373,000 and Rutland, $2, 
522,800. 

EpucaTion. The Legislature of 1906 passed 
several measures of great importance to the 
advancement of education in the State. It pro- 
vided for a system of district supervision, and 
this was put into operation on July Ist, 1907. 
From that period to July lst, 1908, there were 
20 supervision unions formed, and for the sec- 
ond supervision year beginning July Ist, 1908, 
six unions were formed. The operation of the 
system has been very successful. During the 
first year of its existence, there was an increase, 
in the twenty unions of two or more towna, 
over the previous year, of more than 200 teach- 
ers’ meetings held; nearly 4,000 visits by the 
Superintendent, and 40,095 days’ attendance by 
the pupils. The Legislature sequestrated three 
funds to make a permanent school fund for the 
State: the United States Deposit Fund, amount- 
ing to $669,086.74; the Huntington Fund, $211,- 
131.46, and the War Claims Fund, granted in 
1904 to the State. $240,000, amounting in all 
to $1,120,218.20. Measures were passed by the 
Legislature providing for the transportation 
of pupils who were not conveniently situated for 
attending schools. This law did away with a 
great number of small schools in rural com- 
munities, most of which numbered less than 
ten pupils. A law was passed classifying high 
schools and_ specifying the conditions that 
should govern them. The total number of pupils 
in the State in 1908 was 65,781. Of these 41,- 
135 were between the ages of 8 and 18 years. 
The number of male pupils was 33,057; female 
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pupils, 32.724. The average attendance per day 
was 48,606. There were in the State in 1908, 
2,484 public schools. Of these 832 were graded 
schools. There were 2,165 school house in the 
State. The male teachers numbered 354, and 
the female teachers 3,561. The average wages 
per month was, $30.32 for men in ungraded 
schools, and $48.16 in graded schools; $32.02 
for women in ungraded schools, and $39.08 in 
graded schools. The total sum raised for edu- 
cational purposes in the State in 1908 was 
$2,016,014.62. 

Finance. The Report of the State Treas- 
urer for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1908. 
shows that there was a balance on hand July 
Ist, 1907, of $484,080. The total receipts for 
the year 1908 were $1,852,437, and the total 
disbursements were $1,819,284, leaving cash on 
hand and in banks June 30th, 1908. to the 
amount of $517,234. The chief sources of rev- 
enue were taxes from savings banks and truat 
companies, $402,479; from railroads, $237,970, 
and from insurance companies, $108,043. The 
chief disbursements were on account of the per- 
manent school fund $237.554; distribution of 
the State school tax of 1907, $152,064, and the 
distribution of the State highway tax of 1907, 
$98,310. The permanent school fund on July 1, 
1908, amounted to $470,835, and the Agricul- 
tural College fund to $135,500. 

Politics AND GOVERNMENT. Redfield Proctor 
(q. v.), United States Senator from Vermont, 
died on March 4th, and on March 24th Governor 
Proctor appointed John W. Stewart to serve in 
his place until his successor should be elected. 
On Getober 21st Carroll S. Page, Governor of the 
State from 1890 to 1892, was elected to fill the 
unexpired term. W. P. Dillingham was reélected 
Senator to succeed himself. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS. Town and city 
elections were held on March 2nd. The interest 
centred in the vote for or against license. No- 
license made decided gains. Barre and St. Albans 
changed from “wet” to “dry,” while Burlington 
swung from no-license to license. The Repub- 
licans generally elected their town officers. The 
Republican State Convention on April 29th chose 
uninstructed delegates to the National Conven- 
tion. The Democratic State Convention met on 
June 26th. A resolution to instruct the delegates 
for the National Convention for W. J. Bryan was 
defeated. Nominations were made for a State 
ticket, and James «. Burke was nominated for 
Governor. The Republican party on July Ist 
nominated lLieutenant-Governor George H. 
Prouty for Governor. In the State election. held 
on September Ist, the Republican candidate for 
Governor received a plurality of about 26,000. 
The entire Republican ticket was elected, but the 
Democrats increased their membership in the 
House of Representatives from 32 to 42. In the 
election of November 3rd the Republican party 
carried the State by a plurality of about 28,000. 
The detailed vote for national and State 
tickets; Taft, 39,552; Bryan, 11.496; Chafin., 
799: Hisgen, 804. Prouty, 45,598; Burke, 15,953. 

OTHER Events. On October 27th an explosion 
and fire which destroyed the Boston and Maine 
and Canadian Pacific grain elevator at Richford, 
caused the death of thirteen persons, including 
two women. 

STATE OFFICERS. Governor, George H. Prouty: 
Lieutenant-Governor, John A. Mead; Secretary 
of State, Guy W. Bailey; Treasurer, Edward H. 
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Deavitt; Auditor, Horace F. Graham; Attorney- 
General, J. G. Sargent; Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, Mason S. Stone; Commissioners of Insur- 
ance, E. H. Deavitt and Guy W. Bailey—all Re- 
publicans. 

Jupicrany. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, John 
W. Rowell; Assistant Justices, Loveland Munson, 
John H. Watson, Seneca Haselton; Clerk, M. E. 
Smilie—all Republicans, except Haselton. 

The State Legislature of 1909 is composed of 
28 Republicans and 2 Democrats in the Senate, 
201 Republicans, 31 Democrats, 3 Independent 
Democrats, and 1 Independent Republican in the 
House. The State representation in Congress 
will be found in the article UNITED STATEs, un- 
der the section Congress. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE. Quite a step was 
taken during the year 1908 toward the advance- 
ment of veterinary education in the United States. 
Inasmuch as over 800 veterinarians were employed 
by the United States Department of Agriculture 
in the various kinds of work conducted by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry it was important 
that men be well equipped to thorough educa- 
tion to fill these positions. With this in view 
the Secretary of Agriculture appointed a com- 
mittee of five prominent veterinarians to obtain 
information regarding the courses of instruction 
given at the various veterinary colleges through- 
out the United States. In the report of this 
committee recommendations were made as to the 
matriculation examination and course of instruc- 
tion necessary to qualify graduates for admission 
to the Civil Service examination for the position 
of Veterinary Inspector in the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. As only eleven out of nineteen veter- 
inary colleges visited were so rated that their 
graduates are recommended as eligible to the 
United States Civil Service examination it is 
quite evident that the investigation will result 
in the raising of the standard of the veterinary 
colleges. 

TUBERCULOSIS. Tuberculosis in 19lo continued 
to receive more attention than any other disease. In 
October the International Congress on Tubercu- 
losis was held at Washington, D. C., at which 
all phases of this, the greatest medical problem 
before the people, was discusseu. Dr. Robert 
Koch and his followers repeated the view that 
while human beings may infected by bovine 
tubercle bacilli, serious disease from that cause 
occurs very rarely and therefore measures 
against tuberculosis should be directed primarily 
against the propagation of the human tubercle 
bacilli. This, however, was not the view held by 
@ great majority of the bacteriologists that have 
{nvestigated the disease who consider tubercu- 
losis in cattle a most serious menace to public 
health, and one that urgently calls for eradica- 
tion. Among the foremost in this latter view 
was Dr. Theobald Smith, of Harvard University, 
who first called attention to the differences be- 
tween the tubercle bacilli found in man and in 
eattle. He maintained that perhaps half of cer- 
tain kinds of tuberculosis in children, such as 
those of the glands of the neck and the abdomen, 
are due to infection from milk; that while these 
bacilli can be modified to a certain extent, such 
modification does not mean a change of type, and 
that any transformation from one type to the 
other has still to be demonstrated. Dr. E. C. 
Schroeder of the Bureau of Animal Industry, in 
repeated tests and bacteriologica) examinations, 
found that the most common way in which the 
tubercle bacilli leaves the body of infected cattle 
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An examination of 172 samples 
of milk sold in the District of Columbia showed 
that 70 per cent. of tnese samples contained 
cattle feces. The presence of feces in milk 
from tuberculous herds was conclusive evidence 
that the milk also contains tubercle bacilli. 

Hoa CHOLERA. Further investigations by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, codperating with 
State Agricultural Experiment Stations, dem- 
onstrated that the serum-simultaneous method 
of immunization could be practically applied, 
and that it would undoubtedly prevent a large 
part of the annual loss of millions of dollars 
in the United States, due to hog cholera. This 
method consisted of the injection on one side of 
the body of a pig with a suitable quantity of 
serum obtained from hyperimmunized hogs and 
simultaneously on the other side of the body 
of a quantity of virulent blood taken from a 
hog sick of hog cholera. Experiments showed 
that hogs in this way were given a firm im- 
munity that lasts six months, and probably 
much longer. 

TEXAS FEVER OB BovINE PrropLasMosiIs. The 
work of eradicating the cattle tick was con- 
tinued by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture under the appropriation of $150,000, in 
coJperation with the various States interested. 
During the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1908, 
there were released from quarantine in Cali- 
fornia 21,136 square miles, in Texas 660 square 
miles, in Oklahoma 2,612 square miles, in Ar- 
kansas 3,071 square miles, in Tennessee 3,826 
square miles, in North Carolina 6,312 square 
miles and in Virginia 3,181 square miles, a 
total of 40,798 square miles. In addition to 
these States, active operations were carried on 
in South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and Missouri. A total of 2,- 
271,436 inspections were made during the year. 
That the work of eradication carried on during 
the last three years had resulted in freeing 
more than 64,000 square miles of territory was 
sufficient proof that a complete eradication of 
cattle tick from this country is possible. Be- 
sides the State coUperation, that of the individ- 
ual cattle owner is the most necessary in the 
work of eradication. 

Foot and MoutH Disease. This was one of 
the contagious diseases of live stock that the 
United States quarantine against importationa 
of domestic animals had since the outbreak in 
New England in 1902-03 prevented from enter- 
ing the country until 1908. In November, 1908, 
the disease was discovered in cattle at Dans- 
ville, Pennsylvania. A quarantine was imme- 
diately declared by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture against the interstate movement of cattle, 
sheep, swine and goats from the several coun- 
ties in that vicinity. The disease was found 
to have heen introduced with cattle shipped 
from Buffalo (N. Y.) stock yards. Upon 
further investigation the infection was found to 
have originated in Wayne County, Michigan, 
and to have in some manner been brought there 
from abroad, probably in such material as 
straw, merchandise, clothing or biological prod- 
ucts, or with the effects of immigrants. The 
disease was also found to have spread in New 
York and into Maryland through the shipment 
of stocks from Buffalo, and these localities were 
quarantined. By the codperation of national 
and State officials the affected herds were 
slaughtered and buried in great trenches, and 
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all infected barns disinfected. On December 
3lst the disease appeared to be well in hand 
with every prospect of a complete eradication. 
The disease is a highly contagious one among 
many animals, and even man is not immune. It 
is due to an ultra-microscopic organism. The 
disease is characterized by acute fever, accom- 
panied by the appearance of small vesicles or 
blisters in the mouth and around the coronets 
of the feet and between the toes. 


VIADUCT. A single track railway viaduct 
recently completed at Westerburg, Germany, is 
peculiar in its design, in that, instead of hav- 
ing two-bent braced towers to support the sev- 
eral spans, single rocker bents are used. The 
truss system also, instead of being either con- 
tinuous, or a series of simple spans, consists 
of a succession of cantilevers. It crosses the 
valley of the Holzbach at a maximum height 
of 73 feet, and has a total length of 742 feet. 
There are five openings, alternately 142 and 158 
feet long, the middle and end ones being short, 
and the suspended spans long. The length of 
the latter is 110.6 feet, while each cantilever 
arm is 23.7 feet. The depth of truss is con- 
stant, being 15.8 feet, and the distance, centre 
to centre of trusses, is 10.8 feet. 


VICTORIA. A state of Australia. Area, 
87,884 square miles; population at the end of 
1906, 1,231,940. Melbourne, the capital, had 
an estimated population of 526,400 on the same 
date. For details regarding population, educa- 
tion, production, etc., see AUSTRALIA. The ex- 
ecutive power is vested in a Governor appointed 
by the Crown and acting through a responsible 
Ministry. The Parliament consists of a Legis- 
lative Council of 35 members elected for six 
years, and a Legislative Assembly of 68 mem- 
bers elected for three years. The members of 
the former are elected upon a property fran- 
chise; those of the latter are elected by uni- 
versal manhood suffrage. The Governor is Sir 
Thomas D. G. Carmichael. The Premier is Sir 
Thomas Bent. 

The pure food and market supervision acts 
were declared by the premier, Sir Thomas Bent, 
to have reduced the death rate to a point lower 
than that of any other country except New Zea- 
land, namely, to 12 per thousand. In June, Sir T. 
D. Gibson Carmichael was appointed governor. 
Parliament was opened the first week of July, and 
among the measures proposed was a plan for the 
levying of land taxes in a manner that should 
promote subdivision and render the occupation 
of private lands more profitable. The financial 
condition was declared to be excellent, public 
burdens during the last five years having been 
greatly diminished, according to the premier, 
and public indebtedness reduced. In the first 
weeks of December a vote of no confidence was 
passed and the governor sanctioned a dissolution. 
The question at issue for the next election was 
the retention of Sir Thomas Bent as premier. 


VIELE, Herman KNICKERBOCKER. An 
American author, painter and engineer, died on 
Dec. 14th, 1908. He was born in New York 
City on Jan. 31st, 1856. He was educated in 
civil engineering by his father, and practiced 
his profession for many years, engaging in 
painting and writing as a pastime.. In later 
years the latter subjects engaged more and more 
of his attention; and in 1900 he retired from 
engineering practice in order to devote himself 
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exclusively to art and literature. His paintings 
attracted some attention, but he is_ best 


known for his verse, and for his novels. These 
are: The Inn of the Silver Moon (1900); The 
Last of the Knickerbockers (1901); Myra of the 
Pines (1902); and Random Verse (1903). His 
last novel, Heartbreak Hill, appeared a few 
months before his death. 


VILAS, WILtiaAM FREEMAN. An American 
political leader, Postmaster-General, and Sec- 
retary of the Interior, in the Cabinet of Presi- 


‘dent Cleveland, and United States Senator from 


Wisconsin, died on Aug. 27th, 1908. 
born at Chelsea, Vt., on July 9th, 1840, gradu- 
ated at the University of Wisconsin in 1858, 
and at the Albany Law School in 1860. In 1862 
he joined the Union Army as captain of Com- 
pany A of the Twenty-third Wisconsin Volun- 
teers, and for the bravery he displayed in sev- 
eral engagements was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. His regiment took part in 
the siege of Vicksburg, and he remained in 
command until the fall of 1863, when he re- 
signed his commission and resumed his law 
practice at Madison, Wis. He soon gained con- 
siderable prominence as a lawyer, and in 1875 
was made a member of the commission ap- 
pointed to revise the Statutes of Wisconsin. 
From 1881 to 1885 he was a professor in the 
University of Wisconsin Law School. In 1876 
he was chosen Wisconsin member of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, a position he filled 
continuously for ten years. In 1884 he was 
elected a delegate-at-large to the Democratic 
National Convention, of which he was chosen 
permanent chairman. The following year he 
entered President Cleveland’s Cabinet as Post- 
master-General, and he remained in charge of 
that department until 1888, when he became 
Secretary of the Interior. At the end of Mr. 
Cleveland’s first administration, he returned to 
his law practice, and in 1891 was elected United 
States Senator from Wisconsin for the term 
ending in March, 1897. 

VIRGINIA. One of the South Atlantic 
States of the American Union. Its total area 
is 42,627 square miles. The population, accord- 
ing to a Federal estimate made in 1908, was 
2,012,746. 

MINERAL Resources. In common with most 
of the other coal producing States, the coal pro 
duction of Virginia in 1907 increased largely over 
the production of 1906. The amount mined in the 
former year was 4,710,895 tons, as compared 
with 4,254,879 tons in 1906; the value of the 
product in 1907 was $4,807,533, as compared 
with a value in 1906 of $4,183,991, the first time 
in recent years the average price per ton of coal 
in Virginia exceeded one dollar. Although the 
coal fields of southwestern Virginia, from which 
the present production chiefly comes, are of com- 
paratively limited extent, the high quality of the 
coal and the number and thickness of the beds 
give promise of a considerably increased produc 
tion in the next few years. In 1907 there were 
employed in the mines of Virginia 6,670 men. 
The number of mining machines used in the 
State increased from 37 in 1906, to 77 in 1907. 
There were no labor disturbances of any kind in 
the coal mines of Virginia in 1907. The manu- 
facture of coke in 1907 shows a slight decrease 
over the amount produced in 1906. The figures 
for the former year were 1,445,280 short tons, as 
compared with 1,557,659 short tons in 1906. The 
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value of the product, however, was slightly 
greater in 1907 than in the previous year. The 
value of the product for the former year was 
$3,765,733, as compared with $3,611,659 in 1906. 
The production of iron ore fell off sent in 
1907, as compared with the amount produced in 
1906. There were produced in 1907, 786,856 long 
tons, valued at $1,538,920, as compared with 
828,081 tons, valued at $1,579,817 in 1906. The 
amount of pig iron produced in 1907 was 478,771 
long tons, as compared with 483,525 long tons in 
1906. The products of clay fell in value from 
$1,966,078 in 1906, to $1,611,335 in 1907. The 
value of the various kinds of stone produced in 
1907 was $760,488, a substantial increase over 
the value of the product for 1906, which was 
$606,343. The greater part of the stone produced 
is granite and limestone. Other important min- 
eral products are coal products, building stone, 
talc and soapstone, pyrite, mineral waters, lime, 
slate, zinc, sand and gravel, manganese ores, 
barytes; also unclassified, arsenic, asbestos, ce- 
ment, copper, gypsum, lead ochre, quartz, pre- 
cious stones, salt, and sand-lime brick. Gold was 
produced in the State in 1907 to the amount of 
400.93 fine ounces, valued at $8,288. There were 
produced 58,880 pounds of copper, valued at $11,- 
766. According to the figures of the United 
States Geological Survey, from whose reports the 
statistics given above are taken, the value of the 
total mineral production of the State in 1907 
was $19,313,182, as compared with a value in 
1906 of $24,650,814. 

Careful estimates indicate that the production 
both of coal and coke in the State decreased from 
40 to 50 per cent. in 1908, as compared to 1907. 
This decrease is attributed entirely to the effect 
of the panic, as there were no strikes, lockouts or 
other labor troubles during the year. Most of 
the decreased production occurred during the 
first part of the year, in which period the output 
was a bare 40 per cent. of that for the corre- 
sponding period of 1907. The gain in the latter 
half of the year was due largely to the strike of 
the miners in Alabama, which caused furnace 
men to turn to Virginia mines for their fuel 
supply. 

AGRICULTURE AND Stock Raisina. The acre- 
age, production and value of the principal farm 
crops in 1908, according to figures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as fol- 
lows: Corn, 50,050,000 bushels, valued at $35,- 
536,000 from 1,925,000 acres; winter wheat, 
8,892,000 bushels, valued at $8,981,000 from 780,- 
000 acres; oats, 3,820,000 bushels, valued at 
$2,101,000 from 200,000 acres; barley, 84,000 
bushels, valued at $58,000 from 3,000 acres; rye, 
188,000 bushels, valued at $154,000 from 3,000 
acres; buckwheat, 360,000 bushels, valued at 
$259,000 from 20,000 acres; potatoes, 5,016,000 
bushels, valued at $3,612,000 from 57,000 acres; 
hay, 618,000 tons, valued at $7,570,000 from 
470,000 acres; tobacco, 114,100,000 pounds, 
valued at $10,497,200 from 140,000 acres. The 
production of corn increased considerably in 
1908 over 1907, when the crop was 46,025,000 
bushels. In the production of tobacco the State 
ranks third, being surpassed only by Kentucky 
and North Carolina. The tobacco crop of 1908 
was a marked increase over that of 1907, which 
was 74,556,000 pounds, while the acreage in- 
creased from 98,100. The number of farm ani- 
mals Jan. 1, 1909, was estimated as follows: 
Horses, 314,000; mules, 53,000; dairy cows, 294,- 
000; other animals, 578,000; sheep, 517,000; 
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swine, 806,000. The wool clipped in 1908 was 


estimated at 1,687,500 pounds, valued at 
$470,813. 
MANUFACTURES. That very considerable prog- 


ress was made from 1900 to 1905 is shown by 
the increase in the capital employed in indus- 
tries carried on in factories from $92,299,000 to 
$147,989,000, of the number of wage-earners from 
66,223 to 80,285, and of the value of products 
from $108,644,000 to $148,856,000. Of the wage- 
earners in 1905, 11,990 were women and 3,240 
were children under 16. The value of products 
of principal industries in 1905 and (in: paren- 
theses) the percentage increase over 1900 were: 
Flour and grist mill products, $13,832,000 
(54.7); lumber and timber products, $13,040,800 
(12.1); chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff, 
$10,662,000 (no change); railway repair shops, 
$8,693,000 (38.5); cigars and cigarettes, $6,105,- 
900 (26.1); tanned and finished leather, $5,829,- 
800 (23.6); iron and steel, $4,859,000 (41.7); 
fertilizers, $4,659,000 (36.4); cotton goods, 
$4,484,000 (68.9); planing mill roducts, 
$4,224,000 (57.2); printing and publishing, pa- 
per and wood pulp, hosiery and knit goods, and 
woolen goods also had considerable values. Of 
the value of products, $28,202,600 was due to 
Richmond; $9,053,900 to Newport News; $5,900,- 
000 to Norfolk; $5,890,500 to Petersburg; 
$5,544,900 to Roanoke; $4,965,400 to Lynchburg, 
and $4,774,800 to Danville. 

EpucaTIon. ‘The State Superintendent of 
Education issues only biennial reports, and the 
latest statistics available are those for the year 
1906-7. At that time there was an enrollment 
in the State of 257,654 white and 111,677 col- 
ored pupils. The average attendance was 158,- 
891 white, and 63,676 colored. The attendance 
and enrollment were less than in 1906, the rea- 
son given being the scarcity of labor and the 
presence of contagious diseases. The hich 
schools in 1907 numbered 213, with a total en- 
roliment of 9,196. There were 7,248 white 
and 2,220 colored teachers. The total expendi- 
ture for school purposes in 1907 was $3,308,- 
086, showing an increase of 40 per cent. in two 
years, 

PoLITiCS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
election for State officers in Virginia in 1908. 
Among the measures passed at the legislative 
session of 1908 was one providing for the exe- 
cution of condemned criminals at the State peni- 
tentiary by electricity. Several important ju- 
dicial decisions were rendered during the year. 
On Jan. 15th, Judge Pritchard of the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals decided the case of the 
Merchants’ Coal Company vs. the Fairmont 
Coal Company, reversing the Circuit Court of 
the U. S., which had granted an injunction re- 
straining the appellant, an independent coal 
company, from prosecuting its complaint against 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The case re- 
lated to an alleged discrimination in the distri- 
bution of cars on the part of the railroad. which 
caused damage to independent coal producers. 
By a decision rendered on March 12th, the State 
Supreme Court declared that the city of Norfolk 
had the right to tax wharf property, valued at 
$1,000.000, belonging to various railroads. The 
United States Supreme Court, on Nov. 30th, re- 
versed the decision of Judge Pritchard, which 
held the two-cent passenger rate law proposed 
by the Virginia Corporate Commission to be 
void because confiscatory. The decision did not 
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pass upon the question of confiscation, but on 
the procedure adopted by the Southern Rail- 
way and five other railroads, which sought the 
intervention of the Federal Courts before ex- 
hausting the remedies provided by Virginia 
law. (See Rartways.) Asa result of failure to 
reach an agreement between the employees and 
Officials of the Southern Railway in regard to 
wages, President Finley of the railroad. on Feb. 
25th referred the question to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Commissioner 
of Labor under the Erdmann Act. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELecTions. The Repub- 
lican State Convention at Lynchburg on April 
8th selected delegates to the National Conven- 
tion, and instructed them to vote for W. H. 
Taft for President. On June llth the Demo- 
cratic State Convention at Roanoke took simi- 
lar action in regard to W. J. Bryan. In the 
election of Nov. 3rd, the Democratic plurality 
was about 30,000, which was a slight decrease 
from the Democratic plurality of 1904. The 
detailed vote for the national ticket was as 
follows: Bryan, 82,906; Taft, 52,573; Chafin, 
1,111; Debs, 256. 

OrHer Events. In January the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway was placed in the hands of re- 
ceivers by the Federal Court (see RAILWAys). 
There were outbreaks of lawlessness in various 
parts of the State during the year. In May 
three men were killed near Philpott, Henry 
County, as the result of an old-time family 
feud. In August Portsmouth was the scene of 
a riot, which broke out on account of an alleged 
attack by a negro on a white woman, whites 
and blacks trying to lynch the man, since elec- 
trocuted. To hold the enraged mob in check 
the militia patrolled the streets. In the latter 
part of September a party of desperadoes ter- 
rorized Arvonia, in Buckingham County. The 
disturbance was the result of reports by people 
of the county of illicit distilleries run by four 
men. On April 15th a shortage of 125,000 was 
discovered in the bank at Mecklenburg. The 
cashier confessed to having permitted a promi- 
nent business man to overdraw his account 
without the consent of the officers of the bank. 

LEGISLATION. Among the important measures 

assed at the legislative session of 1908 were the 
following: A child labor law was enacted (see 
Cui~p Lasor). Several important measures were 
passed relating to injunctions. A Jaw was passed 
roviding for electrocution as the death penalty. 
feasures were enacted for the retirement and 
pensioning of public school teachers. The selling 
or giving away of cocaine was forbidden, and 
measures were passed regulating the practice 
of pharmacy. Several important measures were 
enacted relating to railroads. 

StaTe OFFIceRSs. Governor, Claude A. Swan- 
son, Dem.; Lieutenant-Governor, J. T. Ellyson; 
Secretary of Commonwealth, D. Q. Eggleston; 
First Auditor, Morton Marye; Treasurer, A. W. 
Harman, jr.; Superintendent of Instructions, J. 
D. Eggleston; Attorney-General, W. A. Ander- 
son; all Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court of Appeals: Presi- 
dent, James Keith; Justices. S. G. Whittle. John 
A. Buchanan, George M. Harrison and Richard 
H. Cardwell; Clerk of the Court, H. Stewart 
Jones; all Democrats. 

The State Legislature of 1908 was composed of 
35 Democrats and 5 Independents and Repub- 
licans in the Senate and 86 Democrats and 14 
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Independents and Republicans in the House. 
The State representation in Congress will be 
found in the article UNITED STATES, under section 
Congress. 


VIRGINIA, University or. An institution 
of higher learning at Charlottesville, Va., founded 
in 1819 by Thomas Jefferson. The attendance 
in 1907-8 was 788 and in the autumn of 1908 
it was 766, distributed as follows: Arts, 295; 
law, 284; graduate students, 32; applied science, 
101; medicine, 189. The four years’ high school 
course is accepted for all departments except 
medicine, in which latter department, in addi- 
tion to the high school course, one year of col- 
lege work is required. Tuition is free to Vir- 
ginia students in the academic schools, and there 
are a number of scholarships. The annual in- 
come is $210,000. The staff of instruction, now 
about 100, has been doubled since 1905. The 
university campus was opened in 1908 and great 
development was made in the facilities for the 
schools of science and medicine. The president 
is Edwin A. Alderman. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS. A group of islands in 
the West Indies, forming a Presidency of the 
Leeward Islands. Area, 58 square miles; popula- 
tion (1906), 4,908. Sugar and cotton are grown, 
and fishing is carried on. In 1907-8 the imports 
and exports amounted to £7,009 and £6,027, re- 
spectively. The revenue was £3,791, the expendi- 
ture £4,367. The Commissioner in 1908 was 
R. S. Earl. 


VITAL STATISTICS. Statistics for the 
City of New York for the year 1908 exhibited 
an increase in the birth rate and a decrease in 
the death rate over previous years. Dr. Dar- 
lington, Commissioner of Health, showed that 
the death rate for the city had been steadily 
decreasing for the previous five years. The total 
number of deaths was 73,171; that is, a rate of 
16.52 per thousand of population. This is the 
lowest mortality in the history of the city. 
Deaths from typhoid fever were decreased by 197, 
malaria 42, smallpox 7, whooping cough 184, 
diphtheria and croup 317, influenza 77, pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis 573, spinal meningitis 778. apo- 
plexy 1,116, acute bronchitis 735, pneumonia 
2,823 and bronchial pneumonia 149. There was 
a decrease of 3,015 in the deaths of children 
under 5 years of age. The advance of sanitary 
science and popular education in hygiene was 
believed to account for the low mortality. The 
total number of births was 126,863, a rate of 
ici per thousand, the highest in the city’s his- 

ry. 

Dr. J. P. Nichols, basing his deductions on 
the available statistics of living births in all 
parts of the world, aggregating 693,785,722, says 
that ordinarily there is a constant excess of 
male over female births. In the United States 
in 8,377,527 white births there were an average 
of 1,059 sons for every 1,000 daughters. An 
aggregate of 649,415.411 European births gave 
an average of ratio of 1,057 sons for every 1,000 
daughters. The Mussulman or Arabian popula- 
tion of Algeria gives a ratio of 1.191 
sons to 1,000 daughters. 1n India the ratio is 
1,075, in Japan 1,047. The colored race of the 
United States gives the lowest ratio, 778,443 
births yielding 1.009 male to 1,000 female births. 

SMALLPOX. There was a total of 35.174 cases 
of smallpox in the United States. with 76 deaths. 
The States which had any considerable number 
of cases were: California, 986 cases, 6 deaths; 
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Colorado, 271 cases; Illinois, 2,067 cases; In- 
diana, 2,064 cases, 7 deaths; Iowa, 2,488 cases, 
4 deaths; Kansas, 3,458 cases, 3 deaths; Michi- 
gan, 2,091 cases, 9 deaths; Minnesota, 7,031 
cases, 6 deaths; Missouri, 863 cases, 5 deaths; 
Montana, 732 cases; New York, 846 cases, 1 
death; North Carolina, 1,256 cases; Ohio, 863 
cases, 3 deaths; Oregon, 664 cases; Tennessee, 
676 cases, 1 death; Texas, 3,161 cases, 1 death; 
Utah, 575 cases, 1 death; Virginia, 396 cases; 
Washington, 596 cases, 3 deaths; Wisconsin, 
1,925 cases, 4 deaths. 

PLaGuE. There were 41 cases of plague in the 
United States, all in California, with 16 deaths. 
The disease was distributed in all parts of the 
world, India being the heaviest sufferer with 
205,769 cases and 163,126 deaths. China had 
1,073 cases and 1,005 deaths. Egypt, 1,317 cases, 
708 deaths; Japan, 1,785 cases, 1,437 deaths. 
Among the South American countries Brazil had 
180 cases, 99 deaths; Chile, 290 cases, 70 deaths; 
Peru, 1,437 cases, 750 deaths. These statistics 
of plague are compiled from the Public Health 
Reports of the United States Marine Hospital 
Service and are, as regards foreign countries, ad- 
mittedly incomplete and incorrect, although the 
best obtainable. 

YeELLow Fever. There were only 2 cases of 
yellow fever in the United States, these occur- 
ring in Galveston, Texas, and both died. 


VIVISECTION. The usual amount of anti- 
vivisection agitation was observed during 1908, 
noth in the United States and England, without, 
however, rousing much public interest or sup- 
port. Bills strictly regulating animal experi- 
mentation were introduced in the legislatures of 
New York and New Jersey. There was a joint 
hearing in the Senate Chamber on March 25 be- 
fore the Senate and Assembly Judiciary Com- 
mittees of New York. Delegates from New York 
City, Buffalo, Syracuse and other parts of the 
State appeared in opposition to antivivisection 
legislation. The argument in favor of the bills 
was divided into two parts. First, it was argued 
that animal experimentation had not been of in- 
calculable benefit to humanity, and denial] made 
of its benefit, not even excepting the antitoxin 
treatment for diphtheria and meningitis. Second, 
it was averred that the experimenters worked 
in secret, and that, working in this way, their 
natural brutality led them to inflict most atro- 
cious cruelties on weak and defenseless animals. 
A hearing was held in March before the 
Legislative Committee of the New Jersey 
Assembly on the antivivisection bill. Four 
men and two women were present as ad- 
vocates and spoke in favor of the bill, 
while about 250 physicians and _ educators 
attended to present the scientific side of the case. 
According to the Journal of the Medical Society 
of New Jersey, the advocates of the bill dis- 
claimed opposition to animal experimentation, 
but .wanted such regulations. restrictions and in- 
spections as would practically prevent the prog- 
ress of medicine. They wished such experimenta- 
tion confined to medical schools. In the widespread 
public discussion of vivisection, the newspapers, 
with few exceptions, gave their support to ani- 
mal experimentation. 


VOIT, Cart von. A German physiologist, 
died on Jan. 31, 1908. He was born at Amberg 
on Oct. 31, 1831, studied medicine at Munich and 
Wiirzburg and chemistry at Géttingen. became 
professor extraordinarius in physiology at 
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Munich in 1860 and professor ordinarius and con- 
servator of the Physiological Institute there in 
1863, which chair he held at the time of his 
death. His investigations prompted the inven- 
tion of the Pettenkofer respiration appliance, 
and, with Pettenkofer, he determined the amount 
of metabolism in a healthy person on different 
diets, as well as the metabolism of patients suf- 
fering from various diseases, experiments which 
established a scientific basis for the principles 
of nutrition. His publications include iiber die 
Entwickelung der Erkenntnis (1879), Phystol- 
ogie des allegemeinen Stoffirechsels und der 
Ernéhrung, in Hermann’s Handbuch der Physt- 
ologie (1881), and numerous contributions to the 
Zeitschrift fiir Biologie, of which he was one of 
the founders. 


VOLCANOES. The year 1908 seems to 
have been a_ period of subsiding activity 
for most of the volcanoes. As an_ex- 
ception to the general rule, the volcanic Bog- 
osloff island group, in the Aleutian chain, 
which had previously been the scene of many ex- 
plosive outbreaks whereby new islands were 
brought into existence and old ones destroyed, 
was reported to have undergone further changes. 
The islands are rarely visited and no details of 
the last disturbance have as yet come to hand. 
Considerable interest was manifested in connec- 
tion with the Italian earthquake of December 
28 and its possible bearing with regard to the 
volcanoes of the same region, but the latter 
showed no abnormal activity. See EARTHQUAKES. 


WAKE. One of the group of islands in 
the Pacific Ocean belonging to the United States. 
It is in the direct route from Hawaii to Hong- 
kong, about 2,000 miles from the former and 
3,000 from the latter. The island was acquired 
in January, 1899. Others among the group of 
islands in the Pacific in the possession of the 
United States are Christmas, Penrhyn, Midway 
and Marcus. The Midway Islands are occupied 
by a colony of telegraphers, who have charge 
of the relay in the cable line connecting the 
Philippines with the United States. A camp of 
United States marines is also stationed there. 
In all there are about forty persons on the 
island. 


WASHINGTON. One of the Western States 
of the American Union. Its area is 69,127 square 
miles. The population in 1908, according to a 
Federal estimate, was 646,799. 

MINERAL Resources. Although a good part 
of the market for Washington coal in California 
has been lost through the increased production of 
fuel oil in that Stat®, Washington shared the 
general increase in the production of coal in 
1907. The total amount produced was 3,680,532 
short tons, with a spot value of $7,639,801. As 
compared with the production of 1906, this was 
an increase of 404,348 short tons in quantity 
and of $1,771,367 in value. In November and 
December, owing to the financial disturbance, 
the output of the mines was curtailed by 33 per 
cent. The number of men employed in the coal 
mines of the State increased from 4,529 in 1906 
to 5.945 in 1907. There were 36 fatal accidents 
in the mines of the State in 1907. The stone 
products for 1907 were valued at $920.254, of 
which granite composed the larger part. The 
production in 1906 was valued at $738.652. 
Other mineral products of the State were coal 
products, lime, coke, gold. sand and gravel, 
copper, silver; also, unclassified, antimony, 
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arsenic, lead, mineral waters, platinum, tung- 
sten and zinc. According to figures of the United 
States Geological Survey, from whose reports 
the statistics given above are taken, the value 
of the total mineral production of the State in 
1907 was $11,617,706 as compared with a value 
in 1906 of $9,936,143. The production of gold 
in Washington was probably greater in 1908 
than in 1907, and the output was $262,300. 
Most of the mining activities concentrated in 
Stevens, Ferry and Okanogan Counties. Con- 
centrating operations were begun in the Metaline 
lead mining district, which is still suffering from 
lack of transportation facilities. It is esti- 
mated that the coal production of Washington in 
1908 was between 20 and 25 per cent. less than 
that of the preceding year. The records of the 
State coal mining inspector showed that for the 
first six months of 1908 the total production was 
1,229,146 short tons; it is estimated that the 
total production for the year will be something 
over 2,800,000 tons, as compared with 3,680,532 
tons in 1907. 

AGRICULTURE AND Stock Raisine. The acre- 
age, production and value of the principal farm 
crops in 1908, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, were as follows: 
Corn, 332,000 bushels, valued at $252,000, from 
13,000 acres; winter wheat, 14,112,000 bushels, 
valued at $11,572,000, from 576,000 acres; spring 
wheat, 13,050,000 bushels, valued at $10,701,000, 
from 870,000 acres; oats, 8,633,000 bushels, 
valued at $4,144,000, from 194,000 acres; barley, 
5,185,000 bushels, valued at $3,007,000, from 170,- 
000 acres; rye, 58,000 bushels, valued at $52,000, 
from 3,000 acres; potatoes, 4,560,000 bushels, 
valued at $3,055,000, from 28,000 acres; hay, 
839,000 tons, valued at $9,229,000, from 373,000 
acres. The agricultural development of the State 
has been greatly stimulated in recent years by 
several large irrigation projects, undertaken by 
the United States Reclamation Service. The 
greater part of the area thus made available is 
devoted to the production of fruits. (See Irrr- 
GATION.) The number of farm animals on Jan. 
1, 1909, is estimated as follows: Horses, 320,000; 
mules, 5,000; dairy cows, 195,000; other cattle, 
381,000; sheep, 799,000; swine, 197,000. The 
wool clipped in 1908 is estimated at 4,080,000 
pounds, valued at $632,000. 

EpvucaTIon. According to the reports of the 
State superintendent the school population 
(ages 5 to 21) in 1908 numbered 247,997 and in 
1907, 235,061. The total enrollment in public 
schools in 1908 was 198,214, and in 1907, 188,- 
989. The average daily attendance in 1908 was 
142,275, or 71.77 per cent. of the enrollment, and 
in 1907, 130,750. The private school enrollment 
in 1908 was 8,580. The average length of the 
school term in 1908 was 136 days. Only six 
States west of the Appalachian Mountains and 
only three west of the Mississippi River had a 
longer school term. The number of teachers in 
1908 numbered 6,424, and in 1907, 6,209. Of 
these, 5,142 were women. The average monthly 
salary of men teachers was $75.65, and of women 
teachers $58.99. The number of high schools in 
1908 was 217, with a total enrollment of 14,715. 
The total expenditures for public schools in 1908 
were $7,211,466.68, and in 1907, $5,649,856. The 
total value of the permanent school funds and of 
productive school Jands was $15,585,900, while 
there were 1,114.469 acres of unleased school 
Jand, valued at $22,411,978. The State educa- 
tional institutions are the university at Seattle, 
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the State college at Pullman and State normals 
at Ellensburg, Cheney and Bellingham. 

Finance. The report of the State Treasurer 
for the years Oct. 1, 1906, to Sept. 30, 1908, show 
a balance in the treasury on Sept. 30, 1906, of 
$1,077,560. The total receipts into all funds in 
that period were $10,854,281 and the total dis- 
bursements, $11,053,375. Of the amounts re- 
ceived into the general fund, that from taxation 
amounted to $2,729,177; from liquor license fees, 
$108,175; from the sale and lease of tide lands, 
$223,881. The permanent school fund had cash 
on Sept. 30, 1908, amounting to $299,909. The 
State Board of Finance has invested permanent 
institutional funds to the amount of $475,850. 
These funds are: University fund, scientific 
school fund, agricultural college fund, and other 
State institutions. The amount of the State 
debt on Sept. 30, 1908, was $967,576, which was 
a reduction of $125,406 since October, 1906. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The Board of 
Control, which has charge of the charitable and 
correctional affairs in the State, has full power, 
by a law of 1907, to govern and manage the fol- 
lowing institutions: The Western Nebana~ Sera 
Hospital for the Insane at Steilacoom, the t- 
ern Washington Hospital for the Insane at Med- 
ical Lake, the State Penitentiary at Walla 
Walla, the State Training School at Chehalis, 
the State Soldiers’ Home at Orting, the Institu- 
tion for the Feeble-Minded at Medical Lake, and 
the State School for the Deaf and Blind at Van- 
couver. The number of inmates at these institu- 
tions on Sept. 30, 1908, was as follows: Western 
Washington Hospital for the Insane, 1,180; East- 
ern Washington Hospital for the Insane, 609; 
State Penitentiary, 920; State Training School, 
216; State Soldiers’ Home, 327; School for Deaf 
and Blind, 120; Institution for Feeble-Minded 
Children, 154. The total expenditures for the 
maintenance of these institutions for the two 
years ending Sept. 30, 1908, were $1,102,095. 
The Board of Control, in its annual report, rec- 
ommends the separation of the State School for 
the Deaf and Blind into two separate institu- 
tions. It recommends, also, the construction of 
new buildings for the State Institution for 
Feeble-Minded Children, as the present structures 
are entirely inadequate. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The local political 
interest of the year centred in the direct primary 
elections, held for the first time under the new 
law, on Sept. 8. The most important question 
at issue was the Republican nomination for 
senator. Senator Levi Ankeny was a candi- 
date for reélection, and opposed to him was 
Wesley L. Jones, a Congressman from the State. 
A spirited campaign preceded the primary, which 
resulted in the nomination of Mr. Jones by a 
decisive plurality. Samuel G. Cosgrove was 
nominated by the Republicans for governor, de- 
feating Henry McBride, who was the candidate 
of the faction headed by Senator Ankeny, and 
also defeating A. E. Mead, the incumbent. The 
working of the primary law in general gave great 
satisfaction, but criticism was made by leaders 
in both parties of the participation of Demo- 
crats in the Republican party, and vice versa. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS. The Republican 
State Convention on May 14 selected delegates 
to the National Convention, instructed to vote 
for W. H. Taft for president. The Democratic 
State Convention instructed the delegates chosen 
to vote for W. J. Bryan. The results of the pri- 
mary election are noted in the paragraph above. 


A group of Exposition Buildings showing progress reached six months before the opening of the Fair 
Photograph taken Dec. 2, 1908 


Looking down Yukon Avenue 


ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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In the election of Nov. 3 the Republicans car- 
ried the State by a plurality of about 50,000, 
electing all the State officers. The detailed vote 
for national and State tickets was as follows: 
Taft, 106,062; Bryan, 58,691; Chafin, 4,700; 
Debs, 14,177. Cosgrove, 110,190; (Dem.), 
58,126. 

OTHER EVENTS. Arrangements were made in 
April, after efforts extending over 15 years, 
for the entrance of the Great Northern Railway 
into Tacoma over the tracks of the Northern 
Pacific from Seattle. The Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle, a J. J. Hill railroad, was completed in 
September from Pasco to Vancouver. The year 
was marked by heavy railroad construction in 
the State. The Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound, an extension of the C., M. & St. P., 
built across Washington, and the North Coast 
Railroad also pressed far along construction of 
a similar line. The Atlantic battleship fleet, 
commanded by Rear Admiral C. 8. Sperry, vis- 
ited the Puget Sound cities May 21-26. The 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, arranged for 
the year 1909, on the ground of the University 
of Washington, was practically completed as far 
as its buildings were concerned at the end of 
1908. This exposition, which is discussed under 
EXPOSITIONS, promised to be one of the most suc- 
cessful exhibitions ever held in the United States. 

State OFFICERS. Governor, Samuel G. Cos- 
grove, Rep.; lieutenant-governor, M. E. Hay; 
secretary of state, S. H. Nichols, Rep.; treasurer, 
John G. Lewis, Rep.; auditor, C. W. Clausen, 
Rep.; adjutant-general, to be named, Rep.; at- 
torney general, W. P. Bell, Rep.; commissioner 
public lands, E. W. Ross, Rep. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief justice, 
Wallace Mount; associate justices, R. O. Dunbar, 
H. D. Crow, M. A. Fullerton, F. A. Rudkin, Ste- 

hen J. Chadwick—all Rep.; clerk, C. S. Rein- 

art. 

The State Legislature for 1909 is composed of 
39 Republicans and 3 Democrats in the Senate, 
89 Republicans and 6 Democrats in the House. 
The State representation in Congress will be 
found in the article UNITED STATES, under the 
section Congress. 


WASHINGTON, Crry or. See DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 
A society organized for the assistance of re- 
search and the prosecution of any business per- 
tinent to an academy of science, founded in 
1898. It acts as a Federal head of the affiliated 
societies. Its membership in 1908 was 344. It 
has published ten volumes of proceedings. The 
president is Charles D. Walcott, and the cor- 
responding secretary is Frank Baker. 


WATER PURIFICATION. At the end of 
1908 it was evident that the whole of the city of 
Philadelphia soon would be supplied with water 
by slow sand filtration. This would give that 
city a group of plants having by far the largest 
aggregate water filtering capacity available to 
any city in the world, and approached only by 
the various filtration plants under the direction 
of the Metropolitan Water Board, London, Eng- 
land. Some of the Philadelphia plants had been 
in use for a number of years previously, with a 
marked effect in reducing typhoid fever in that 
city. At Pittsburg, also, the criminally exces- 
sive typhoid rate of many years’ standing was 
reduced in 1908 by getting the new slow sand 
filters into operation. The projected plant for 
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filtering the Croton supply, New York City, was 
held up during 1908 by the financial depression 
and other causes. There was a strong tendency 
manifested by water engineers to lighten the 
work of water filters by some preliminary treat- 
ment. In the case of rapid or mechanical filters, 
a coagulant, like sulphate of alumina, has been 
used for years past, combined with more or less 
of an opportunity for sedimentation. Recently, 
coagulants have been recommended for use with 
slow sand filters, eee | for temporary use 
when the water is unusually turbid. The recom- 
mendation had been followed in but few in- 
stances, as yet, but it was likely to be tried. 
Already coagulants had been used to hasten the 
natural deposition of suspended matter in set- 
tling reservoirs at water works having no filters. 
The provision of settling reservoirs, both with 
and independent of filtration plants, was be- 
coming more common. Double filtration of water 
is also gaining in favor and use. Generally 
speaking, the first set of filters to receive the 
water consist of some coarse material, with high 
straining efficiency. These are usually known as 
preliminary or roughing filters, and are more 
extensively used at Philadelphia than elsewhere. 
The treatment of water by ozone has been prac- 
ticed on a relatively small scale at a few Euro- 
pean water works plants for some years past, and 
was adopted at Lindsay, Ont. Several companies 
were experimenting with the process in the United 
States. The ozone treatment cannot come inte 
general use until cheaper and less troublesome 
means of generating ozone have been devised. 
Lower cost is made all the more necessary by 
the fact that before the ozone can be applied 
the organic matter must be removed from the 
water, or else prohibitively large quantities of 
the ozone will be consumed in oxidizing the 
organic compounds and large numbers of bacteria 
remain unaffected. The processes required to 
eliminate the organic matter will also reduce the 
bacteria to such an extent that it hardly pays 
to go to the expense and trouble of the ozone 
treatment to effect a further reduction. Instead, 
it is generally far cheaper and simpler to carry 
the preliminary or preparatory treatment further 
and avoid the complication and expense of the 
high-voltage electric plants required to produce 
the ozone. 


WATER SUPPLY. See WaTEeER WORKS; 
AQUEDUCTS; IBRIGATION. 


WATER WORKS. The enlargment and exten- 
sion of old works, the addition and improve- 
ment of purification plants and measures for the 
suppression of waste continued in 1908 to be the 
main features of water-works activity. The ex- 
aminations and detailed reports of the water- 
works and other fire protection facilities of the 
cities of the United States which have been car- 
ried on in behalf of the fire insurance interests 
for some years past are having a salutary effect 
through analyzing the character and capacity of 
the several works and pointing out their weak 
as well as their good features. These reports 
(by the Committee on Fire Prevention, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 135 William street, 
New York City) deal with the ownership, or- 
ganization, source and mode of supply, consump- 
tion, pressure, distributing system, values and 
hydrants of each water-works examined, besides 
taking up in like detail the fire department, 
building department, etc. 


WATER WORKS 


Uniform accounts and reports for water-works 
are given detailed attention in an appendix to a 
eae report of the United States Bureau of 
the Census published in 1908 (“Statistics of 
Cities Having a Population of over 30,000: 
1906”). The appendix includes a discussion 
and “tentative classification” of water-works 
accounts, by Mr. Le Grand Powers, of the Bureau 
of the Census, and a suggestion for “uniform re- 
aehen of general and physical data,” by M. N. 

aker, editor of Engtncering News. The bulle- 
tin just named contains a table of physical and 
financial statistics of 117 water works owned by 
cities of 30,000 population and upward in 1906. 
These works included 24,134 miles of mains, 
they represented a total capital outlay of $622,- 
000,000, and a present valuation of $572,000,000. 
The outstanding indebtedness on the 117 works 
was $281,000,000. The combined gross earnings 
of the works, including estimates of the value 
of services rendered the cities, were $60,000,000, 
and the gross operating expenses, plus interest 
on present value, depreciation and an estimated 
allowance for taxes, were $55,000,000, showing 
net earnings of $5,000,000 (all figures here given 
in round numbers). It should be understood 
that few, if any, of the water works of the coun- 
try make up yearly financial statements on the 
plan adopted by the Bureau of the Census. The 
common and very misleading practice is to omit 
from yearly costs of the water service all inter- 
est charges save those on bonds actually out- 
standing, and also to omit depreciation and 
taxes (i. e., taxes that would have been paid 
the city under private ownership. There is also 
generally omitted from the credit side of mu- 
nicipal water works accounts allowances for fire 
om street and sewer use, city buildings, 
ete. 

Standard specifications for cast-iron water 
pipe were adopted by the American Water 

orks Association in 1908. They are largely the 
same as those adopted by the New England 
Water Association some years ago. A 
number of notable railway water supply sys- 
tems have recently been put into operation, each 
to supply water stations on many miles of 
roads. The Indian Creek system for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad (see Engineering Ne:cs, April 
9, 1908) is one of a number of like systems built 
since 1903 to serve the Pennsylvania Railroad 
between Philadelphia and Pittsburg, and designed 
to obviate the water shortages and abnormally 
high corrosive qualities which have given trouble 
ne recent droughts. The Indian Creek sys- 
tem, for stations near and easterly from Pitts- 
burg, includes a 231,000,000-gallon storage reser- 
voir on that stream, eleven distributing reser- 
voirs with a combined capacity of 49,000,000 
gallons, and 135 miles of 36 to 10 inch cast-iron 
pipe connecting the various reservoirs and water 
supply stations. 


WATSON, THomas E. An American poli- 
tician, candidate of the People’s Party for presi- 
dent in 1908. He was born in Columbia County, 
Georgia, on Sept. 5, 1856, attended Mercer 
College, Georgia, and was admitted to the bar of 
that State in 1875. He was a member of the 
Georgia Legislature from 1882 to 1883, was 
Democratic elector-at-large in 1888, and a mem- 
ber of Congress (Populist) from 1891 to 1893. 
As @ congressman he was instrumental in secur- 
ing the first appropriation ever made for the 
free delivery of mails. In 1896 the People’s 
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Party National Convention nominated him for 
vice-president. He was also the presidential 
candidate of the same party in 1904 and in 
1908, polling a popular vote of about 117,000 in 
the former year and of about 90,000 in the 
latter. He published Tom Watson’s Magazine 
in 1905, the publication of which was suspended 
the following year, when he started Tom Wat- 
son’s Jeffersonian Magazine at Atlanta. He is 
also the author of The Story of France (1898), 
Life of Thomas Jefferson (1900), Life of Na- 
poleon (1902), Life and Times of Thomas Jef- 
ferson (1903), Bethany, a Study and Story of 
the Old South (1904), Political and Economic 
Handbooks (1908), Waterloo (1908). See 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN, 


WEIHAIWEI. A territory on the north 
coast of the Province of Shantung, China, leased 
to Great Britain in 1898. Area, 285 square 
miles; population (1901), 130,792, including 
4,000 on the island of Liu Kung. In addition 
there is a British sphere of influence embracing 
1,500 square miles. The native city of Wei- 
haiwei has 2,000 inhabitants. The trade is small. 
At present the only use of Weihaiwei to Great 
Britain is as a rendezvous and health resort for 
the China squadron. The revenue for 1907-8 
was estimated at $71,233 (silver), the expendi- 
ture at $169,528, and the grant in aid at £10,000. 
aoe commissioner in 1908 was Sir J. H. S. Lock- 

art. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE. An institution 
for the higher education of women at Wellesley, 
Mass., founded in 1875. In 1908-9 the attend- 
ance was 1,283. The college has an endowment 
of approximately $1,000,000 and its approximate 
income is $500,000. There are 106 officers of in- 
struction and 60,000 volumes in the library. The 
college has 22 graduate students in residence. 
A gymnasium and a new dormitory will shortly 
be added to the buildings of the college. The 
college offers to graduates a fellowship of $1,000 
per annum and thirty scholarships of $170 each, 
and to undergraduates about 50 other scholar- 
ships. Work was carried on during the year on 
the new library, toward which $125,000 was 
given by Andrew Carnegie. The president is 

iss Caroline Hazard. 


WESLEYAN METHODIST CONNECTION 
IN THE UNITED STATES. An evangelical 
denomination of Methodist principles, founded 
in 1843 by members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church who strongly opposed slavery. In 1908 
the denomination had 19,134 communicants, 600 
churches and 524 ministers. In the 490 Sunday 
schools were enrolled 19,180 scholars and 1.880 
teachers. Among the educational] institutions 
controlled by the denomination is Houghton 
Seminary at Houghton, N. Y. In addition to 
this, the Educational Board in 1908 authorized 
the building of a new school of preparatory 
grade at Miltonvale, Kansas, which is to be 
ready for use in September, 1909. The Indiana 
conference also has a school under its own con- 
trol, but which will soon come under denomina- 
tional control, and the same may be said of the 
preparatory school located at Central, S. C. The 
official paper is the Wesleyan Methodist, pub- 
lished at Syracuse, N. Y. The highest authority 
of the church is the quadrennial General Con- 
ference. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. An institu- 
tion of higher learning at Middletown, Conn, 
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founded in 1831. In 1907-8 the attendance was 
316 and in the autumn of 1908 it was 320. There 
are 34 officers of instruction. The university 
library contains about 78,000 volumes. The en- 
dowment is about $1,500,000 and the annual in- 
come is approximately $200,000. The college has 
been for several years without a president, but 
in 1908 Rev. William A. Shanklin, D. D., LL. D., 
was elected to that office and will be installed 
at the commencement of 1909. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. A state of Aus- 
tralia. Area, 975,920 square miles; population 
at the end of 1906, 261,746. Perth, the capital, 
had an estimated population of 53,800 on the 
same date. For details regarding population, 
education, production, etc., see AUSTRALIA. The 
executive power is vested in a governor, ap- 
pointed by the crown and acting through a 
responsible ministry. The Parliament consists 
of a Legislative Council of 30 members, elected 
for six years, and a Legislative Assembly of 50 
members, elected for three years. The suffrage 
for both houses is based upon a property qualifi- 
cation, irrespective of sex. The present governor 
is Admiral Sir Frederick G. D. Bedford. The 
premier is Newton James Moore. 

On July 20 the government programme was 
announced by the premier, N. J. Moore. It in- 
cluded the establishment of secondary schools 
and a university, the building of 400 miles of 
railway and the amendment of the liquor laws. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. An 
institution of higher learning at Cleveland, 
Ohio, founded in 1826. The student enrollment 
in 1908-9 was 1,016, and the faculty numbered 
213. The university includes eight departments: 
Adelbert College, undergraduate, men; College 
for Women, undergraduate; Graduate School, 
Medical School, Dental School, Law School, 
Literary School and the School of Pharmacy. 
The university libraries include 93,868 volumes, 
and the value of grounds and buildings is $3,- 
400,000. The president is Charles F. Thwing, 
LL. D. 


WEST VIRGINIA. One of the South At- 
lantic States of the American Union. Its area 
is 24,170 square miles. The population, accord- 
ing to a Federal estimate made in 1908, was 
1,115,606. 

MINERAL ResouRcEs. In 1907 West Virginia 
was obliged to yield second place to Illinois in 
the amount of coal produced, thus making its 
rank third among the States in production. In 
spite of this, however, West Virginia’s coal pro- 
duction of 1907 showed an increase over the 
production of 1906 of 4,801,233 short tons in 
quantity and $6,794,691 in value. The total 
amount produced was 48,091,583 short tons, with 
a spot value of $47,846,630. The output in 
1906 was 43,290,350 short tons, valued at $41,- 


051,939. The total number of men employed 
in the coal mines of the State in 1907 
was 569,029. In 1907 there were’ 1,533 


machines used in mining, as compared with 
1,322 in 1906. There were 729 men killed 
in the coal mines of West Virginia in 1907, of 
whom 484 were killed as the result of gas and 
dust explosions. Most of these perished in the 
terrible disaster at the Monongah mines of the 
Fairmount Coal Co. in December. The natural 
gas output was valued in 1907 at $16,670,962, 
as compared with $13,735,343. Other important 
mineral products in the State were clay products, 
building stone, coal products, lime, glass sand, 
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sand and gravel, salt, and mineral waters; also, 
unclassified, abrasive materials, bromine, Port- 
land cement, iron ores and zinc. According to 
figures by the United States Geological Survey, 
from whose reports the statistics given above 
are taken, the value of the total mineral] produc- 
tion of the State in 1907 was $92,487,960, as 
compared with a value in 1906 of $90,694,588. 

Owing to conditions more favorable for the . 
cheap production of coal, the decrease in the 
output of the State in 1908 was less than that 
in some other States. It is estimated that the 
output for 1908 will show a decrease of between 
10 and 15 per cent. which wil] reduce the ton- 
nage to an amount about equal to that of 1906. 
Most of this decrease is apparent in the northern 
counties of the State. The report of the State 
Department of Mines which covered the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1908, showed that the pro- 
duction during that period was about 755,000 
short tons. There was a decided falling off in 
the coke-making industry, particularly in the 
New River Kanawha district, and the prices 
were unusually low. 

AGRICULTURE AND Stock Raisine. The acre- 
age, production and value of the principal] farm 
crops in 1908, according to figures of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, were 
as follows: Corn, 23,962,000 bushels, valued at 
$18,451,000, from 768,000 acres; winter wheat, 
4,693,000 bushels, valued at $4,834,000, from 36],- 
000 acres; oats, 1,805,000 bushels, valued at $1,- 
011,000, from 95,000 acres; rye, 130,000 bushels, 
valued at $110,000, from 10,000 acres; buckwheat, 
378,000 bushels, valued at $306,000, from 21,000 
acres; potatoes, 2,856,000 bushels, valued at §$2,- 
428,000, from 34,000 acres; hay, 899,000 tons, 
valued at $9,889,000, from 620,000 acres; tobacco, 
4,650,000 pounds, valued at $651,000, from 6,200 
acres. The farm animals, Jan. 1, 1909, numbered 
as follows: Horses, 195,100; mules, 12,000; dairy 
cows, 247,000; other cattle, 538,000; sheep, 709,- 
000; swine, 375,000. 

EDUCATION. A commission was appointed in 
July, 1906, to revise the schoo] laws. The re- 
sult was the issue of the revised and rearranged 
laws in 1908. Many progressive steps, educa- 
tionally, are provided by this law, which of itself 
is a distinct advance in all that relates to the 
development of education. There is a slow move- 
ment toward the consolidation of schools, but 
district high schools are being established all 
over the State. The number of volumes in school 
libraries increased from 49,966 volumes in 1904 
to 176,760 in 1908. A statement of the State 
superintendent gave the school census in 1908 
(ages 6 to 21) as 351,966, of whom about 15,000 
were colored. The total enrollment was 205,057 
and the average daily attendance 165,103. The 
high school enrollment (in about 60 high schools) 
was about 4,150. Teachers numbered 8,262, of 
whom 3,826 were men, a larger proportion of 
male teachers than in any other State except 
Arkansas. The average monthly salary of all 
teachers in 1908 was $37.66 for all grades of cer- 
tificates, and the average length of the school 
term was 135 days. The total expenditure for 
school purposes was $4,271,153, of which almost 
80 per cent. was raised by local taxation. By a 
constitutional limitation of 1902, the. permanent 
school fund cannot exceed $1,000,000, at which 
amount it has remained for several years. 

FINANCE. The report of the treasurer for the 

eriod ending Sept. 30, 1908, shows a balance 
in the State fund of $278,989. The receipts dur- 
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ing the year were $3,382,131 and the disburse- 
ments were $3,482,317, leaving a balance on 
hand in this fund on Sept. 30, 1908, of $178,- 
804. The receipts of the general schoo] fund for 
the year were $615,264 and the disbursements, 
$762,270, leaving a balance on hand, including 
the balance on hand Oct. 1, 1907, of $509,352. 
The aggregate balance in the treasury on Sept. 
30, 1908, was $691,857 and the grand total of all 
funds in the treasury and invested was $1,688,- 
157. The receipts from the Morrill fund for the 
years 1907-8 were $65,000 and the disbursements, 
$61,000. 

CHARITIES AND CorrEcTIons. The following 
sums were expended during the year for charita- 
ble and correctional institutions: West Virginia 
Asylum, $74,800; Weston Hospital for Insane, 
$170,000; Second Hospital for Insane, $93,150; 
West Virginia Reform School, $57,250; Indus- 
trial Home for Girls, $20,400; West Virginia 
Colored Institute, $28,600; Bluefield Colored In- 
stitute, $5,550; West Virginia Colored Orphans’ 
Home, $4,000; West Virginia School for Deaf 
and Blind, $9,133. The total charges for crim- 
inals for the year amounted to $68,530. 

PoLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. A proposed con- 
stitutional amendment to prevent the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquors, except for 
scientific and medicinal purposes, in the State 
passed the House of Representatives by a vote of 
67 to 12, but was defeated on Feb. 14 in the 
Senate by a vote of 19 to 11. A conflict between 
rival factions of the Republican party in the 
State attained wider than local interest, and an 
attempt was made to reconcile the opposing 
forces by President Roosevelt and other Repub- 
lican leaders. The regular Republican organiza- 
tion nominated for governor Charles W. Swisher. 
He had the support of Senator Scott and other 

rominent State Republicans. An organization 

own as the Lincoln Republicans refused to 
accept Mr. Swisher as its candidate, and nomi- 
nated Arnold Scherr, State Auditor, for governor. 
The leaders of the party claimed that the 
troubles in the Republican politics of the State 
were due to the intermeddling of Federal office- 
holders. After many ineffectual attempts to 
reconcile the differences of these factions, a com- 
promise was arrived at, by which W. E. Glass- 
cock was accepted as candidate for governo: by 
both. 

CONVENTIONS AND Exxecrions. The Republican 
State Convention for the nomination of delegates 
to the National Convention met on April 27 and 
instructed the delegates chosen to vote for W. H. 
Taft for president. On May 28 the Democratic 
State Convention chose delegates instructed to 
vote for W. J. Bryan for president. The Demo- 
cratic State Convention for the nomination of 
candidates for the State ticket selected, on July 
30, Louis Bennett for governor. The events in 
connection with the Republican nomination for 
governor are noted in the paragraph above. In 
the election of Nov. 3 the Republicans carried 
the State for Taft by a plurality of about 26,000, 
electing Glasscock governor and the entire State 


ticket. The detailed vote on the national and 
State tickets was as follows: Taft, 137,869; 
Bryan, 111,418; Chafin, 5,139; Debs, 3,670. 


Glasscock, 130,807; Bennett, 118,909. 

OTHER Events. On Jan. 30 nine miners were 
killed in an explosian in the New River colliery, 
near Hawks’ Nest. The breaking down of a train 
filled with excursionists, near Pennsboro, on 
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Aug. 20, resulted in the death of 20 persons and 
the injury of many more. 

STATE OFFICERS. Governor, Wm. E. Glass- 
cock; secretary of state, Stuart F. Reed; treas- 
urer, E. F. Long; auditor, John S. Darst; at- 
torney-general, Wm. G. Conly; superintendent 
of schools, M. P. Shawsley; adjutant-general, 
N. S. Burlew — all Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court of Appeals: Presi- 
dent, George Poffenbarger, Rep.; associate 
justices, Henry Brannon, Rep.; William N. 
Miller, Rep.; L. Judson Williams, Rep.; Ira E. 
Robinson, Rep.; clerk, W. B. Mathews, Rep. 

The State Legislature for 1909 is composed 
of 25 Republicans, 5 Democrats in the Senate; 
60 Republicans, 25 Democrats and | Prohibition- 
ist in the House. The State representation in 
Congress will be found in the article UNITED 
STATES, under the section Congress. 


WETMORE, Georct Peaspopy. An Amer- 
ican legislator, United States senator (Repub- 
lican) from Rhode Island. He was born in Lon- 
don, England, on Aug. 2, 1846, graduated at © 
Yale in 1867 and at the Columbia Law School 
in 1869. He was a presidential elector in 1880 
and 1884 and was governor of Rhode Island from 
1885 to 1887. In 1889 he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for United States senator, but was . 
elected to that office for the term 1895-1901 and 
was reélected for the term 1901-07. On Jan. 
21, 1908, he was elected for the third time, his 
term expiring March 3, 1913. 


WHEAT. The winter wheat crop matured 
a little earlier than usual in 1908 and very per- 
ceptibly earlier than in 1907. The crop was har- 
vested on July 1 fully 200 miles farther north 
than on the same date of 1907. The Hessian 
fiy damaged the crop to some extent in the South- 
west, the injury being greater in southern 
Kansas than in any recent year. Heavy rainfall 
in June also did some damage, especially west 
of the Missouri River. June weather conditions 
were very favorable over the spring wheat area. 
The American Agriculturist estimated the condi- 
tion of winter wheat on July 1 at 83.2 and that 
of spring wheat at 96.6. Later in the season the 
spring wheat crop suffered to some extent from 
drouth, but the crop on the whole was very satis- 
factory. The secretary of agriculture estimated 
the production to be 1.5 per cent. above the 5-year 
average and the total value at 23.3 per cent. 
above it. The total yield of winter wheat was 
437,908,000 bushels, produced on 30,349,000 acres, 
and of spring wheat, 226,694,000 bushels, grown 
on 17,208,000 acres, the total area and produc- 
tion for both spring and winter wheat being 
47,557,000 acres and 664,602,000 bushels, re- 
spectively. The leading winter wheat States 
were the following: Kansas, 78,182,000 bushels, on 
6,108,000 acres; Indiana, 45,169,000 bushels, 
on 2,721,000 acres; Nebraska, 40,317,000 bushels, 
on 2,265,000 acres; Ohio, 33,328,000 bushels, on 
2,083,000 acres, and Illinois, 30,212,000 bushels, 
on 2,324,000 acres. Among the spring wheat 
States the following led in production: Minne- 
sota, 68,557,000 bushels. on 5,356,000 acres; 
North Dakota, 68,428,000 bushels, on 5,899,000 
acres; South Dakota, 37,862,000 bushels, on 
2,958.000 acres, and Washington, 13,050,000 
bushels, on 870,000 acres. The world’s produc- 
tion of wheat in 1907 was 3,108,526,000 bushels, 
of which the United States furnished 634,087,000 
bushels, European Russia, 455,000,000 bushels; 
France, 369,970,000 bushels; British India, 315,- 
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386,006 bushels; Austria-Hungary, 185,059,000 
bushels, and Italy, 177,543,000 bushels. The 
United States proce at present about 50,000,- 
000 bushels of durum wheat annually, about 
half of which is exported. The spring wheat 
grown in Minnesota and the Dakotas in 1908 was 
regarded as the best in quality for the last 15 
years. 


WHEELOCK, JosepH. An American actor. 
died on Sept. 28, 1908. He received his dramatic 
training in the old stock company school, which 
aimed at uniform discipline and coéperation in 
a theatrical company, rather than at the indi- 
vidual brilliance of the performers. Although 
he never became a star, he was a competent and 
versatile performer. His most successful work 
was done in serio-comic plays at the Madison 
Square Theatre, New York city, under A. M. 
Palmer’s management. He was one of the found- 
ers and the first president of the Actors’ Home 
of- America. 


WHISKEY. See Liquors, FERMENTED AND 
DISTILLED. 


WHITEWAY, Sir Wimwiam VaLLance. A 
Newfoundland statesman, once premier and at- 
torney-general of Newfoundland, died on June 
24, 1908. He was born at Little Hempston, 
Totnes, Devonshire, England, on April 1, 1828; 
was educated at the Totnes Grammar School and 
was called to the bar in Newfoundland in 1852. 
In 1862 he became a queen’s counsel and three 
years later was elected to the House of Assembly, 
serving as speaker of that body until 1869. 
He was delegate to the convention called at 
Ottawa to consider the question of confederation 
with Canada, and from 1873 to 1878 was so0- 
licitor-general. In 1877, as counsel for New- 
foundland before the Fishery Commission at 
Halifax, he succeeded in obtaining an award of 
$1,000,000 for the colony. He was premier and 
attorney-general of Newfoundland from 1878 
to 1885 and again from 1889 to 1897. 


WHITTIER, CHargLes ALBERT. An American 
merchant and soldier, died on the steamship 
Mauretania en route for Europe on May 14, 1908. 
He was born in Bangor, Me., in 1840, and gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1860. He began to study 
law, but at the beginning of the civil war joined 
the volunteer army as a lieutenant. He served 
throughout the war in the Army of the Potomac 
and at its close was adjutant-general of the Sec- 
ond Corps. After the war he became a success- 
ful merchant in Boston. He was appointed an 
assistant inspector-general with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel of volunteers in 1898 and saw 
service in Cuba and the Philippines, later be- 
coming a brigadier-general, and resigning in 
1900. He was afterward interested in the Amer- 
ican-China Development Company and in 1905 he 
sold the Hankow-Canton Railroad, owned by it, 
to the Chinese government. 


WHYTE, Wirutiam PINKNEy. An American 
statesman, died in Baltimore on March 17, 1908. 
He was born in Baltimore on Aug. 9, 1824, was 
admitted to the bar in 1846 and had a long and 
successful career as a lawyer, although many 
years of his life were given to the public serv- 
ice. He was in the Maryland Legislature in 
1847-48, comptroller of the treasury of that 
State in 1853-55, United States senator in 1868- 
69, governor of Maryland from 1871 to 1874, 
again United States senator from 1875 to 1881, 
mayor of Baltimore in 1882-83, attorney-general 
of Maryland from 1887 to 1891, and in 1906 was 
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again appointed to the Senate, to succeed Senator 
Gorman, serving until his.death. He was a 
sympathizer with the South during the Civil War 
and was always a Democrat in politics. He dis- 
tinguished himself in his first term in the Sen- 
ate by his able defense of the administration of 
Andrew Johnson. 


WILDER, ALEXANDER. An American physi- 
cian and author, died on Sept. 19, 1908. He was 
born in Verona, N. Y., on pont 14, 1823, gradu- 
ated at Syracuse Medical College in 1850 and 
practiced in Syracuse. In 1852-53 he did edito- 
rial work for Syracuse newspapers, in 1858-71 
was similarly employed on the staff of the New 
York Evening Post, and thereafter edited the 
T'ransactions of the National Eclectic Medical 
Association (1876-95), and of the Eclectic Med- 
He also 
edited the Metaphysical Magazine. His many 
publications include: Our Darwiman Cousins 
(1873), Serpent and Siva Worshtp (1875), Vac- 
cination a Fallacy (1879), Psychology as a Sci- 
ence (1884), Paul and Plato (1885), Ethics and 
Philosophy of the Zoroasters (1885), Egypt and 
the Egyptian Dynasties (1899), Ganglionic Nerv- 
ous System (1900), and Evil (1907). 


WILHELMJ, Aucust Emm Danrex FERDI- 
NAND. A German-English violinist and concert- 
master, died on Jan. 24, 1908. He was born in 
Usingen, near Wiesbaden, Germany, on Sept. 2, 
1845. While he was yet a mere child he was 
placed by his father, who was himself an ac- 
complished amateur violinist, under the instruc- 
tion of Conrad Fischer, kapellmeister to the 
Duke of Nassau, with whom he made such prog- 
ress that at the age of 9 he appeared at a public 
concert in Wiesbaden. His father, however, still 
uncertain as to the genuineness of his son’s tal- 
ents, took him to play before Liszt. The latter 
received him enthusiastically and obtained his 
admittance to the Leipzig Conservatory, where 
he studied under David, Hauptmann and Richter 
(1861-64). In 1864 he went to Frankfort to 
study under Raff, and a year later made his first 
concert tour through Switzerland. In 1866 he 
toured Holland, and in the latter part of the 
same year played at the Covent Garden Theatre, 
Jondon, where he was enthusiastically received. 
In 1867 he scored equally emphatic successes in 
Paris and Florence. In 1868 he went to St. 
Petersburg, where he lived for some time with 
the composer Berlioz. After an extensive tour 
throughout Europe (1870-74) he went to Eng- 
land, and remained there until 1876. In this 
year he journeyed to Bayreuth, where he was 
principal first violin and concertmeister at the 
first performance of Wagner’s “Ring” cycle of 
music dramas. Qn his return to England he or- 
ganized the Wagner Festival at London, in 1877, 
and induced Wagner himself and Hans Richter, 
Wagner’s conductor at Bayreuth, to be present 
and to participate in the concerts. He made a 
triumphal tour through the United States in 
1878 and then started on a journey around the 
world, in the course of which he played in nearly 
every civilized country on the globe. He returned 
to Germany in 1886, and settled at Blasewitz, near 
Dresden. In 1892 he was called to London as 
head professor of the violin at the Guildhall 
School of Music. He occupied this post until his 
death. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE. An institution of 
higher learning at Williamstown, Mass., founded 
in 1793.. The attendance in November, 1908, way 
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487, about 50 per cent. being from the State of 
New York. The endowment of the college is $1,- 
500,000 and the annual income about $170,000. 
Henry A. Garfield, who was elected president in 
1907, was installed in this office with impressive 
ceremonies at the beginning of 1908. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS. A group of West 
India islands. Excluding Barbados (q. v.) and 
Tobago (see TRINIDAD), they constitute a British 
colony, subdivided into the colonies of Grenada 
(q. v.) with Carriacou, St. Lucia (q. v.) and St. 
Vincent (q. v.) with the minor Grenadines. The 
seat of government is on Grenada. The principal 

roducts are mahogany, cedar and other valua- 

le woods, gums, vanilla, sugar, coffee, cacao, 
spices, fruits, cotton and rubber. The imports 
in 1907 amounted to £288,665, the exports to 
£417,299. There is one governor, but no common 
legislative council, tariff or treasury. Each di- 
vision is under an administrator, subordinate to 
the governor—in 1908, Sir Ralph Ch. Williams. 
The revenue in 1907-8 was £79,871, expenditure, 
£68,383, and public debt, £123,670. 


WINE. See Liquors, FERMENTED AND DIS- 
TILLED; FRANCE. 


WINTER CHOLERA. A generic term popu- 
larly applied to a form of intestinal disorder 
appearing during the cold season in cities and 
towns along the shores of the Great Lakes. It is 
characterized by symptoms varying in intensity 
from a slight bowel disturbance lasting two or 
three days to a clinical picture resembling in its 
severe toxemia and collapse, true Asiatic cholera. 
Epidemics of the disease occurred in- several 
widely separated localities in 1908. Lansing and 
Escanaba, Mich., suffered most, but many scat- 
tered epidemics were reported from Ohio, Wis- 
consin and contiguous States. The disease was 
found on investigation to be due solely to sewage 
contaminated drinking water, the shallow mar- 
gin of the lakes serving both as a receptacle for 
sewage and a source of public water supply. As 
might be expected, the disease is not due to a 
specific germ, but is caused by a mixed infection 
of several intestinal bacteria, those of typhoid 
and dysentery being found in the dejecta of vic- 
tims of the disorder. Individual cases take on 
the characteristics of the predominating infec- 
tion. The advent of the disease in the winter 
months is explained by Breitenbach in the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association by the 
absence of the purifying effects of sunlight on 
these shoal waters, and the stagnation caused by 
ice formation. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. In the depart- 
ment of wireless telegraphy the ratification 
by the governments of the world of the Berlin 
convention of 1906 (the regulations adopted by 
which came into operation on July 1, 1908) has 
given a great impetus to the development of 
wireless stations and the standardization of 
wireless telegraphy methods. A number of im- 
portant stations of long range were erected and 
equipped in various parts of the world; two by 
the United States government at Nome and 
Fort Gilbert, Alaska, numerous stations equipped 
by the Canadian government throughout Can- 
ada, a privately owned station on the Carribean 
coast giving service to South America, a station 
in Hawaii communicating directly with San 
Francisco, a distance of 2,000 miles, and nu- 
merous others. The station in Paris, using the 
Eiffel tower as a mast, is being equipped with 
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new and powerful apparatus with the expecta- 
tion of getting into direct communication with 
New York. Transatlantic communication by 
the Marconi Company between Glace Bay, Nova 
Scotia, and Clifden, Ireland, has been carried on 
with a certain degree of commercial success 
since the opening of this service in Oct., 1907, 
but the business done by this company, com- 
pared with that which passes over the Atlantic 
cables, is very small. On his visit to Canada, 
aboard the Indomitable, the Prince of Wales was 
able to exchange messages constantly with other 
members of the royal family, on both the out- 
ward and the homeward bound voyages, by way 
of the high power stations at Clifden and at 
Glace Bay. The strategic value of wireless is, 
therefore, immense. On the financial side 
there had grown up a feeling of distrust in 
new wireless enterprises, and this was confirmed 
by the failure in 1908 of the Amalgamated 
Radio Telegraph Company, which had: a nominal 
capital of $2,250,000. 


WIRELESS TELEPHONY. The develop- 
ment in wireless telephony during 1908 was 
chiefly along the lines previously established. 
The apparatus employed was considerably im- 
proved and the distince of transmission corre- 
spondingly increased. For regular service a dis- 
tance of 50 nautical miles is the maximum that 
can yet be counted on, although under certain 
special conditions distances up to 250 miles 
have been covered. The wireless telephones in- 
stalled on the Pacific fleet of the United States 
in 1907 were said to have been a success, and 
the results of the tests made by the British 
admiralty in Sept., 1908, were even better than 
anticipated. Messages were sent, by the De For- 
est system, from the cruiser Furious and the 
destroyer Velox, out at sea, to the Vernon Tor- 
pedo depot in Portsmouth Harbor, a distance of 
40 miles, the Hertzian waves having to cross the 
Isle of Wight to reach Vernon. 


WISCONSIN. One of the North Central 
States of the American Union. Its area is 56,- 
066 square miles. The population according to 
a Federal] estimate made in 1908 was 2,356,874. 

MINERAL RESOURCES. According to figures 
given by the United States Geological Survey, 
the aggregate value of mineral products in the 
State fell from $21,805,775 in 1906 to $13,832,- 
395 in 1907. The most valuable single prod- 
ucts of the State are stone products, which were 
valued in 1907 at $2,492,141, an increase over 
the figures of 1906, which were $1,871,945. In 
1906 the most valuable product was mineral 
water, which, in 1907, however, fell to $1,526,- 
703 from a value of $2,422,694 in 1906. The 
clay products in the State were valued in 1907 
at $1,127,819, as compared with $1,227,342. The 
value of the zinc produced in the State in 1907 
was $1,802,214, a substantial increase over the 
value in 1906, which was $1,348,954. The value 
of the lime produced in 1907 was $733,996, a 
decrease over the value of 1906, which was 
$769,808. Among other important mineral prod- 
ucts of the State are lead, sand and gravel. ce- 
ment, coke, graphite, metallic paint, pig iron, 
crystalline quartz, and zine white. 

AGRICULTURE AND STOCK RaIsiInc. The acre- 
age, production and value of the principal farm 
crops in 1909, according to the figures of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, were 
as follows: Corn, 49,674,000 bushels, valued at 
$30,301,000 from 1,474,000 acres; winter wheat, 
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1,228,000 bushels, valued at $1,130,000 from 
63,000 acres; spring wheat, 2,100,000 bushels, 
valued at $1,932,000 from 120,000 acres; oats, 
73,085,000 bushels, valued at $34,350,000 from 
2,350,000 acres; barley, 24,750,000 bushels, val- 
ued at $14,355,000 from 825,000 acres; rye, 
5,225,000 bushels, valued at $3,710,000 from 275,- 
000 acres; buckwheat, 304,000 bushels, valued at 
$231,000 from 20,000 acres; flaxseed, 400,000 
bushels, valued at $460,000 from 25,000 acres; 
potatoes, 20,160,000 bushels, valued at $12,096,- 
000 from 252,000 acres; hay, 3,988,000 tons, val- 
ued at $31,904,000 from 2,346,000 acres; tobac- 
co, 39,550,000 pounds, valued at $3,955,000 from 
35,000 acres. The production of beet sugar 
in 1908 was estimated at 20,500 long tons. 
The numbers of farm animals by _ thou- 
sands on Jan. 1, 1909, were as_ follows: 
Horses, 662,000; mules, 5,000; dairy cows, 1,- 
462,000; other cattle, 1,114,000; sheep, 1,044,- 
000; swine, 1,834,000. The wool clipped in 1908 
was estimated at 5,312,000 pounds, valued at 
$1,063,750. | 

EpucaTIon. The law enacted in 1907 granting 
special State aid of fifty dollars per year for 
@® period of three years to ungraded rural 
schools, provided certain requirements in the 
way of heating and ventilation and other equip- 
ments were complied with, has already been ta- 
ken advantage of by 3,093 out of a total of 
6,466 schools. This has contributed greatly to 
the health and comfort of the children attend- 
ing such schools and has made the schools more 
efficient in general. The Legislature of 1907 en- 
acted a law increasing from twelve to twenty 
the number of county training schools for rural 
school teachers, which may be established and 
receive special State aid. The full number of 
such schools has been established, and, as other 
counties desire that their teachers should have 
the advantages of the training which these 
schools afford, it is not unlikely that the Legis- 
lature of 1909 will provide for an increase in 
their number. 

The report of the superintendent of education 
for the school year ending June 30, 1908, shows 
the number of children in the State of school 
age, 775,607; number enrolled in the public 
schools, 464,771; the average daily attendance, 
309,415. The number of teachers in the public 
schools was 14,659. The total enrollment in 
the three four-year high schools was 24,287. The 
average monthly salary of the male teachers 
under city superintendence was $113.76; in 
schools under county superintendence, $64.27; 
the average monthly salary of female teachers 
in schools under city superintendence was $53.69, 
and in schools under county superintendence 
$40.81. The permanent school fund of the State 
on June 30, 1908, was $3,845,529. The school 
fund apportionment made in Dec., 1908, was 
$1,765,281. The total expenditures on graded 
and ungraded schools during the year was $10,- 
694,294. 

FINANCE. The statement of the State treas- 
urer showed a balance of all funds July 1, 
1907, of $1,279,586.79. The receipts for the 
fiscal year following, July 1, 1908, were $10,- 
417,473.49; disbursements from July 1, 1907, to 
July 1, 1908, were $9,969,012.49, leaving a bal- 
ance on hand July 1, 1908, of $1.728.047.79. The 
accounts are carried under twenty-nine different 
funds, of which the general fund, the school fund 
income, and the funds of the various State 
educational institutions are the most important. 
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The different sources of revenue for the general 
fund are: Railway companies’ license funds, 
5 per cent.; life and fire insurance company 
taxes, 10 per cent.; legacy tax, 5 per cent. The 
school funds income, which is apportioned to 
counties, is derived mainly from the one mill 
tax. The total assessed valuation for the fiscal 
year 1908 was $2,478,561,786, of which about 
75 per cent. was realty. There is no State 
debt, except $2,251,000, held in the trust funds 
for educational purposes. 

CHARITIES AND CoRBRECTIONS. During the last 
biennial period many improvements were made 
in the various institutions of the State. A 
sanitarium for tuberculosis in the incipient form 
was opened at Wales Nov. 1, 1907, at a cost 
of approximately $200,000. In the latter part 
of 1908 there were about 80 patients. At the 
Wisconsin Workshop for the Blind in Milwaukee, 
there were in 1908 nearly 50 blind artisans. 
The State in 1908 completed three dormitories 
at the Wisconsin Home for Feeble-Minded, which 
will give that institution an additional capacity 
of 300. The cost of this improvement was 
about $75,000. A new cell wing was completed 
at the Wisconsin State Prison, which increases 
the capacity of that institution about 300, the 
cost of the improvement being about $200,000. 
A Bindery Twine Plant was erected during the 
year at the State prison, which cost the State 
about $250,000. <A $75,000 addition was built 
at the State Reformatory. About $50,000 worth 
of additional buildings were constructed at the 
School for the Deaf at Delavan, and about $20,- 
000 worth of buildings at the School for the 
Blind at Janesville. The insane population of 
the State on Aug. 30 was 6,205. Of this num- 
ber there were 4,13] in the county asylums, 
and 1,892 in hospitals for treatment of the acute 
insane. The current expenses of the county asy- 
lums amounted to $633,264.69. The population 
of the State institutions at the close of the 
fiscal year 1908 was as follows: State Hos- 
pital, 608; Northern Hospital, 625; School for 
the Deaf, 199; School for the Blind, 85; In- 
dustrial School for Boys, 364; State Prison, 653; 
State Public School, 181; Home for Feeble- 
Minded, 757; State Reformatory, 280; Tubercu- 
losis Sanitarium, 75. The total current ex- 
penses of the institutions for that period were 
$859,299.02. This amount was exclusive of ex- 
penditures for buildings and improvements. _ 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The chief local 
political event of the year was the primary 
election held on Sept. 1. The main issue was 
the nomination for United States senator for 
which Senator Isaac Stephenson was a candi- 
date for reélection. He was the successful can- 
didate at the primary, although the nomination 
was strongly opposed by Senator La Follette, 
largely through whose efforts the primary law 
was passed, and who had formerly received the 
assistance of Mr. Stephenson in bringing about 
legislation on railroad and other matters, which 
has made the State notable. The movement for 
no-license received a setback in the local elec- 
tions held on April 7, when a majority of the 
towns voted for license. The question was at 
issue only in the smaller cities and towns of 
the State. The Federal nine-hour law, govern- 
ing the length of time railway telegraphers may 
work, was declared unconstitutional by Judge 
Tarrant, at Milwaukee, on April 14, while at 
the same time he decided the State eight-hour 
law valid. The decision is based on the ground 
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that the Federal government exceeds its author- 
ity when it attempts to regulate intra-State 
commerce. Suit was brought on Jan. 13 against 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad 
for knowingly violating the eight-hour employee 
law, which went into effect on Jan. 1. The 
suit is a test case and will be carried through 
the courts as rapidly as possible. On Nov. 1, 
the first conviction was obtained under the anti- 
tipping law, passed in 1905. In January, twenty- 
three foreign life insurance companies left the 
State as the result of legislation passed in 1907. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS. The Republi- 
can State convention for the selection of dele- 
gates to the national convention chose del- 
egates instructed to vote for W. H. Taft 
for President. The Democrats on Feb. 14 
chose delegates to the national convention 
instructed to vote for W. J. Bryan. The results 
of the local election held on April 7 are indi- 
cated in the paragraph above. In the primary 
elections described in the preceding paragraph 
candidates for governor were also nominated. 
Gov. J. O. Davidson received the Republican 
nomination and John A. Aylward the Demo- 
cratic. In the elections of Nov. 3 the Republi- 
cans carried the State for Taft by a plurality 
of about 75,000, electing the entire State ticket. 
The detailed vote on national and State tickets 
was as follows: Taft, 247,747; Bryan, 166,632; 
Chafin, 11,564; Debs, 28,164. Davidson, 242,- 
935; Aylward, 165,977. 

OTHER Events. The severest drought in the 
State in many years was accompanied in Sep- 
tember and October by disastrous forest fires, 
which caused the loss of several lives and the 
destruction of property valued at millions of 
dollars. 

STATE OFFICERS. Governor, J. O. Davidson; 
lieutenant-governor, John Strange; secretary of 
state, James A. Frear; treasurer, Andrew H. 
Dahl; adjutant-general, C. R. Boardman; attor- 
ney-general, Frank L. Gilbert; State superinten- 
dent of schools, C. P. Cary; commissioner of in- 
surance, Geo. E. Beedle—all Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief justice, 
John B. Winslow, Dem.; associate justices, Wm. 
H. Timlin, Rep.; R. G. Siebecker, Rep.; J. E. 
Dodge, Dem.; Roujet D. Marshall, Rep.; John 
Barnes, Dem.; J. C. Kerwin, Rep.; clerk, Clar- 
ence Kellogg, Rep. 

The State Legislature of 1909 is composed 
of 28 Republicans, 4 Democrats, and 1 Social 
Democrat in the Senate, 80 Republicans, 17 Dem- 
ocrats, and 3 Social Democrats in the House. 
The State representation in Congress will be 
found in the article Unrrep SraTes under the 
section Congress. 


WISCONSIN, University or. An institution 
of higher learning at Madison, founded in 1848. 
The attendance in 1907-8 was 4,013; for 1908-9 
over 4,500. The enrollment in the former year 
was distributed as follows: College of letters 
and science, 1,760; college of engineering, 921; 
college of agriculture, 694; graduate school, 443; 
college of law, 157; school of music, 150; 
course in pharmacy, 32; college of medicine, 25. 
In addition to this number the correspondence 
course registration was over 1,400. The summer 
session of 1908 had 1,027 students, including 
those in the graduate school, college of letters 
and science, engineering, agriculture, law and 
medicine. There were 395 offices of instruction. 
The income of the university is over $1,100,000, 
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practically all of which is received from the 
State and from the United States government. 
The Legislature has recently provided $300,000 
annually for the construction of new buildings. 
The building for animal husbandry and the 
woman’s gymnasium and clubhouse were com- 
pleted in 1908. By the will of William F. 
Vilas, of the class of ’58, the university will 
receive an endowment of over $2,000,000 for a 
memorial theatre, for research professorships and 
for graduate fellowships. New chairs were es- 
tablished in mining, engineering, and in pathol- 
ogy, pharmacology and toxicology in 1908. New 
courses have recently been added in chemistry, 
agricultural training of teachers, and journalism. 
The work in medicine has been extended to 
include the first two years of a standard medical 
college course. In 1907-8 566 degrees were 
granted of which 22 were the degree of Ph.D. 
and 83 were the Master’s degree. e president 
is C. R. van Hise. 


WISTER, ANNIS LEE (FURNESS). An Amer- 
ican writer known for her translations 
from the German, died on Nov. 15, 1908. She 
was born in Philadelphia in 1830. In 1864 
she began publishing her translations of well- 
known German novels. Chief among many books 
that she translated are: Old Mam’selle’s Secret 
(1868); The Second Wife (1874); Vtoletta 
(1886); and The Owl’s Nest (1888). In 1888 
she published a complete edition of her trans- 
lations in 30 volumes. She also published (in 
collaboration with Dr. F. H. Hedge) Metrical 
Translations and Poems (1888). 


WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION, NatTionat. An organization for the 
promotion of temperance and for kindred pur- 
poses, organized in Nov., 1874, at Cleveland, 
Ohio. It had in 1908 about 10,000 local unions 
with a membership, including children’s soci- 
eties, of over 600,000. Forty distinct depart- 
ments of work (under six divisions, I, Organiza- 
tion; II, Preventive; III, Education; IV, Evan- 
gelistic; V, Social, and VI, Legal), presided 
over by as many women experts, are conducted 
by the organization, which claims that largely 
through its influence, every State in the Union 
has on its statute books laws requiring the 
study of scientific temperance in the public 
schools. The organization has also secured many 
laws prohibiting the sale of tobacco to minors; 
raising the age of consent; providing for the 
better protection of women and girls; the ap- 
pointment of pone matrons; the establishment 
of industrial homes for girls and of houses of 
refuge for erring women, and has done various 
other legislative work of an important and el- 
evating character. It publishes two papers, 
The Union Signal, a weekly journal of the tem- 
perance reform, and The Crusader Monthly, for 
young people. President, Mrs. Lillian M. N. 
Stevens, Portland, Maine; vice-president-at-large, 
Miss Anna A. Gordon, Evanston, Ill.; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Frances Pride Parks, 
Evanston, Ill.; recording secretary, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Preston Anderson, Valley City. N. D.; 
assistant recording secretary, Mrs. Sarah H. 
Hoge, Lincoln, Va.; treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth P. 
Hutchinson, Evanston, II. 


WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE. 
An institution for the higher education of women 
at Baltimore, founded in 1888. The college has 
only one course of study leading to the one de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. Much of its curric- 
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ulum is required. The attendance in 1908 was 
341 students, with 28 teachers. Dr. John Frank- 
lin Goucher resigned as president in Nov., 1907, 
after twenty years of successful administration. 
Rev. Eugene Allen Noble was chosen to succeed 
him. The plant of the college is valued at 
$1,400,000; its endowment is estimated at $700,- 
000 and its expenditures at $70,000. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. Like its predecessor 
the year 1908 was a notable one in woman suf- 
frage annals. While the record for 1908 dis- 
closes fewer practical successes, it shows an 
aggressive agitation attracting world-wide at- 
tention. In England, the United States, France, 
Holland, Denmark, Scandinavia, Switzerland, 
Bulgaria, South Africa, Victoria and even in 
Japan and Turkey, the extremes of Asia, the 
woman’s movement compelled attention. Eng- 
land was the chief storm centre. There the 
movement is carried on mainly by the National 
Union of Suffrage Societies and the Woman’s 
Political and Social Union, representing respec- 
tively the conservative and the radical elements. 
The Women’s Freedom League also represents 
a radical element. The members of the radical 
groupe, commonly called “suffragettes,” a name 

rst given in derision but adopted by the agi- 
tators themselves, continued the aggressive and 
militant policy begun in 1907, and even many 
conservatives joined in. They organized street 
parades and monster demonstrations; they at- 
tempted to “rush” the House of Commons; they 
displayed everywhere large signs bearing their 
battle cry, “Votes for women”; and they con- 
tinually “pestered” members of the government 
on public occasions by means both legal and 
illegal. On June 13 occurred in London a parade 
of fully 10,000 women, followed by a meeting 
in Albert Hall, where several notable speeches 
were made. On Juhe 21 a huge demonstration 
was made in Hyde Park. This was said to 
have been the largest political demonstration 
ever held. Women came to London on more 
than thirty special trains and reached the park 
in seven different processions. Resolutions were 
passed and a copy was delivered by Miss Chris- 
tabel Pankhurst to Premier Asquith. Another 
great demonstration was that of June 30, when 
tens of thousands of persons packed themselves 
into Parliament Square and neighboring streets 
while the House of Commons was in session. 
Several thousand special and mounted police 
were required during several hours to maintain 
order. Again on Oct. 13 Parliament was rushed 
by a crowd numbering fully 50,000. As a result 
of this outbreak Mrs. Pankhurst and other 
leaders were arrested and sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment, they having refused to 
give bond to keep the peace. A special feature 
of the year’s agitation in England was the 
activity of the women in by-elections. They 
claimed to be instrumental in the defeat of at 
least fifteen of the government’s candidates. As 
one instance among many of the methods adopt- 
ed to force themselves on public attention may 
be cited the interruption and final defeat of an 
attempt by Mr. Winston Churchill to make a 
speech at Dundee. His opponent was a daring 
suffragette armed with a large bell. Still more 
notorious was the incident of Nov. 8, when 
two suffragettes chained themselves to the lat- 
tice work in front of the women’s gallery in 
the House of Commons and began shrilly to de- 
mand votes for women. They were released only 
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by tearing away part of the lattice and filing 

eir chains. The disorder resulting from these 
tactics led to many arrests, and more than two 
score of the leaders were sentenced to jail. 
A more or _ less’ organized anti-suffrage 
movement developed during the year. This was 
led by the novelist, Mrs. Humphry Ward, and 
founded its basis in the contention that the ma- 
jority of women, and particularly those of the 
more intellectual classes, do not desire the suf- 
frage. Tending to offset the force of this con- 
tention was the success attending the organiza- 
tion and development of suffrage sentiment’ 
among the women workers in the mills of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire. A considerable number of 
working women’s societies having both industrial 
and political purposes, were affiliated with the 
National Union of Suffrage Societies. Their ap- 
peal was made mainly to working men and 
rested on the plea that industrial rights and 
the improvement of industrial conditions can be 
secured only by the use of political power. The 
chances of success in England were apparently 
greatly reduced by the accession of Mr. Asquith, 
an avowed opponent, to the premiership, in suc- 
cession to Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. Under the 
lead of the latter the House of Commons on 
Feb. 28 voted in favor of a woman suffrage bill 
by 271 to 92 on its second reading. The gov- 
ernment, however, steadily refused to allow the 
bill to reach a final reading. The new premier 
has consented to favor a woman suffrage meas- 
ure provided that it be sufficiently democratic 
and that an overwhelming majority of women be 
shown to desire the ballot. 

In March and April the methods of the Eng- 
lish suffragettes were communicated to the 
United States through a visit of Mrs. Borr- 
man Wells and other English agitators. They 
organized the Progressive Woman Sutlrage 
Union in New York city. Frankly sensational 
methods of compelling attention, such as street 
parades and open air meetings on street cor- 
ners, were adopted. Preceding th» visit of the 
English suffragettes the Interurban Suffrage 
Club of New York city had held a series of 
public meetings including a legislative hearing 
at Albany (Feb. 19) and a big rally at Cooper 
Union (Feb. 27). Late in May and early in 
June a group of suffragists led by Mrs. Harriet 
Stanton Blatch traveled by trolley up the Hud- 
son valley holding open air meetings. The most 
notable of these was held at Poughkeepsie near 
Vassar College. In June a proposed amendment 
to the Oregon constitution svete | equal suf- 
frage to women was defeated by a large major- 
ity in the referendum vote. The most effective 
argument used against the proposal was that 
the majority of women did not care for the 
ballot. The leaders at once began a new cam- 
paign and in September filed an initiative peti- 
tion which will bring the matter before the 
voters again in 1910. 

In July the Iowa Supreme Court sustained 
the right of women of that State under a law 
of 1894 to vote on questions of taxation. The 
new constitution of Michigan, ratified in No- 
vember, gives taxpaying women the right to vote 
on questions involving the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds. Efforts to secure the adoption of 
suffrage planks by the national conventions of 
the Republican and Democratic parties were 
unsuccessful. The agitation of the subject along 
suffragette lines was revived early in December, 
through the codperation of English and Ameri- 
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can leaders. Notable suffragist and_anti-suf- 
fragist meetings were held in New York city on 
Dec. 4. The anti-suffragist meeting, held under 
the auspices of the National League for the 
Civil Federation of Women, was addressed by 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, and heard letters from 
President Roosevelt and Elihu Root. This meet- 
ing was invaded by a few suffragettes who suc- 
ceeded in creating considerable disturbance. The 
other meeting, held at Carnegie Hall, was prob- 
ably the ie demonstration ever held in this 
country in the interest of woman suffrage. Ad- 
dresses were made by Mrs. Philip Snowden, an 
English leader of the movement, and by New 
York clergymen. 

The immediate result of the year’s agitation 
in the United States has been to arouse wide- 
spread interest in the question and to secure 
expressions of opinion from many, in positions 
of power. While the agitation has centred at 
New York city, the suffragists claim to have 
made progress in California, Oklahoma, Wiscon- 
sin, Georgia, Louisiana, South Dakota, Indiana 
and Washington. At the meeting of the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Convention at Buffalo 
in October a National Council of College Equal 
Suffrage Leagues was formed, as a result of 
interest among college women. 

The International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
meets in the United States in 1909. The 1908 
congress of this alliance was held at Amster- 
dam, Holland, in July. Delegates to this con- 
Less came from Sweden, Germany, Austria, 

ungary, Russia, Bohemia, Bulgaria, Italy, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Great Britain, United 
States and South Africa, and Australia, Norway 
and Denmark, those from these last three coun- 
tries being officials. All delegations reported 
progress toward the achievement of political 
equality. The overthrow of the liberal govern- 
ment early in the year had carried with it the 
proposal of the liberals to enlarge the franchise 
by constitutional revision so as to include men 
and women on equal terms. 

This defeat of a bright prospect in Holland 
was partially offset by the granting of the 
municipal suffrage to women on the same terms 
as that exercised by men by the Danish parlia- 
ment. This stimulated the woman suffragists 
of Denmark to active agitation for the parlia- 
mentary suffrage. A national association with 
8,000 members was formed and on the last Sun- 
day in July forty meetings were held in different 
cities to discuss the issue. France seems not 
to have experienced an organized campaign of 
agitation, but nevertheless had the question 
brought forward in a practical manner through 
the candidacy of Mlle. Jeanne Laloé for election 
to the Municipal Council of Paris on the So- 
cialist ticket. She was hailed as the first French 
suffragette and her candidacy fell little short 
of success. The legality of her candidacy was 
disputed but settled temporarily in her favor. 
The large vote she received, taken in connection 
with socialist favor for female suffrage and 
with the strength of socialism in France, points 
strongly toward practical success in that coun- 
try. In Norway the council has proposed a 
modification of the law of 1907 whereby 300,000 
women received the full franchise, so as to grant 
suffrage to women on equal terms with men. In 
Finland twenty-five women sat in Parliament 
ay against nineteen in 1907. In November Vic- 
toria, Australia, granted women the right to 
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vote for members of the State parliament. Wom- 
en thus possess right in all Australia to vote for 
members of State and national parliaments. 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. One of the most 
important court decisions of the year affecting 
labor was the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of Muller vs. 
State of Oregon. Muller, the proprietor of a 
laundry in Portland, Ore., was convicted of em- 
ploying adult women more than ten hours per 
day, thus violating a State law of 1903 forbid- 
ding the employment of adult women for more 
than a ten-hour day in factories, mechanical es- 
tablishments, and laundries. This law being 
upheld as constitutional by the Oregon Supreme 
Court in 1906, Muller appealed his case to the 
United States Supreme Court. This court af- 
firmed the constitutionality of the law. While 
this case dealt with the employment of women 
in laundries, it was nevertheless considered by 
the friends of the protection of female workers, 
as a test case of the power of States to limit the 
freedom of contract of adult women. Mr. Louis 
D. Brandeis, of Boston, donated his services and 
in codperation with Miss Josephine Goldmark of 
the National Consumers’ League, submitted a 
most comprehensive and telling brief. The un- 
usual character of this brief consisted in the 
fact that it was devoted not only to the legal 
aspects of the case, but to the physical, moral 
and economic effects of long hours for women 
workers. This brief furnished the basis and tenor 
of the court’s decision, handed down Feb. 28. 
On the broad ground of the difference in the 
physical constitution and functions of women as 
compared with men, the court held the State 
justified in exercising its police power in special 
legislation with reference to the conditions un- 
der which she works. Justice Brewer, for the 
court, said: “As healthy mothers are essential 
to vigorous offspring, the physical well-being of 
woman becomes an object of public interest and 
care, in order to preserve the strength and 
vigor of the race.” Being based on such broad 
grounds the decision lays a solid basis for the 
constitutionality of State laws in general, limit- 
ing the hours of women’s work to such as shall 
certainly be no menace to health. The great 
importance of this decision is apparent when it 
is known that twenty States now have statutes 
similar to the Oregon law, but much doubt has 
existed as to their constitutionality. 

The efforts of the National Trade Union 
League to arouse a feeling of solidarity and 
of community of interests among working wom- 
en met with considerable success during 1908. 
The league is stimulating the formation of 
unions among women workers in the industrial 
centres of the United States. New organiza- 
tions were formed in 1908 at Detroit, Milwau- 
kee and St. Louis. In the fall three days’ ses- 
sions of the league were held at Chicago and 
New York and a shorter one at Boston. At Chi- 
cago 77 delegates were present, 55 from Chi- 
cago and the others from 21 cities in ten dif- 
ferent States. At New York 75 delegates were 
present representing cities in Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware and Pennsylvania. 
At Boston delegates from Fall River, Brockton 
and other centres assembled for one afternoon’s 
discussions. It is believed that these meetings 
will not only bring about a sympathetic feel- 
ing among women workers which will make pos- 
sible common action, but will also discover and 
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develop the leadership existing in the ranks of 
working women. The Massachusetts Legislature 
reduced the number of legal hours for women’s 
work from 58 to 56 per week, except in sea- 
sonal trade, when the average for the year must 
not exceed 56 hours per week. 

Spain. A decree issued in March for the first 
time introduced in Spanish law a limitation on 
the employment of women in certain harmful in- 
dustries. The law applies to all children under 
sixteen and to all women under twenty-five years 
of age. Among the pee prohibited to these 
workers are chemical works, match factories, 
type foundries, glass and lead works, and slaugh- 
ter houses. This new law taken in connection 
with recently promulgated decrees prohibiting 
the night work of children under fourteen and 
limiting the hours of children between ten and 
fourteen years of age to six hours a day in mills 
and factories and to eight hours in shops and 
offices, gives Spain a high rank in the present 
movement for the protection of women and chil- 
dren in industry. See CHILD LABOR. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS, GENERAL FEDERATION 
or. A body organized in 1892. It is composed 
of more than 4,500 women’s clubs, having a 
membership in the United States and foreign 
countries of about 800,000. Clubs applying for 
membership must contain no sectarian or po- 
litical test in their constitution, the object of 
the federation being social, literary, artistic, or 
scientific culture. The officers in 1908 were as 
follows: President, Mrs. Philip M. Moore; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Josiah M. Cowles; second 
vice-president, Mrs. John Dickinson Sherman; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Henry H. Dawson; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Frank M. Shiek; 
treasurer, Mrs. George O. Welch; auditor, Mrs. 
L. L. Blankenburg. 


WOOL. See Stock Ralsrna, section Sheep. 


WORMELEY, KATHERINE Prescott. An 
American author and translator, died on Aug. 
4, 1908. She was born of American parents at 
Ipswich, England, in 1829, and came to the 
United States at an early age. During the 
Civil War she was connected with the United 
States Sanitary Commission, served as nurse on 
board the Federal ‘hospital transports, and be- 
came superintendent of nursing at the Lovell 
Hospital in Portsmouth Grove, R. I. She pub- 
lished a history of the United States in 1863. 
At the close of the rebellion she published an 
account of her war-time experiences under the 
title The Other Side of the War. Another vol- 
ume on the same subject, The Cruel Side of War, 
appeared in 1899. She became well known for 
her translations from the French, which include 
an edition of Moliére’s plays (1892), and the 
famous Works of Honoré de Balzac (40 vols., 
1883-97), which is the standard English trans- 
lation of that author. 


WORTHINGTON, Georcre. Second Protes- 
tant Episcopal bishop of Nebraska, died on Jan. 
7, 1908. He was born in Lenox, Mass., on 
Oct. 14, 1840. After a brief business career 
he graduated at Hobart College in 1860, and at 
the General Theological Seminary in 1863. In 
1864 he was ordained priest. After serving 
various rectorships in New York he went to 
Detroit in 1868, where he remained until 1875. 
In 1884 he was offered the bishopric of Nebras- 
ka, but declined. In 1885, however, on being 

in offered this office, he accepted it. In 1901 
ill health compelled his removal to New York 
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city, although he still retained the administra- 
tion of his Nebraska diocese. From this date 
until his death he also had charge of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal churches of Continental Europe. 


WRESTLING The national championships 
of the Amateur Athletic Union were decided at 
Madison Square Garden Concert Hall on April 
13. The events and winners follow: 105 
pounds, R. Schwartz, Boys’ Club, New York; 
115 pounds, G. Mehnert, Turn Verein, Newark; 
125 pounds, L. A. Dole, Yale University; 135 
pounds, G. S. Dole, Yale; 145 pounds, M. Weily, 
German-American A. C.; 158 pounds, C. Ander- 
son, Swedish Gymnasium, Boston; heavyweight, 
J. Gunderson, Dover Sporting Club, New York. 
In the professional wrestling world there were 
two important bouts. George Hackenschmidt 
defeated Joe Rogers in two falls, and Frank 
Gotch won the heavyweight championship from 
Hackenschmidt, when the latter refused to con- 
tinue after an hour and forty-five minutes had 
elapsed without either scoring a fall. The fourth 
annual intercollegiate championships were won 
by Yale with a total score of 10 points. Penn- 
sylvania scored 6, Princeton and Cornell 3 each, 
and Columbia 0. Events and winners were: 115 
poe Yerger, of Pennsylvania; 125 pounds, 

. A. Dole, of Yale; 135 pounds, G. S. Dole, of 
Yale; 145 pounds, Waite, of Pennsylvania; 158 
pounds, Parker, of Yale; 175 pounds, Foster, of 
Yale; heavyweight, Talbot, of Cornell. See 
OLYMPIC GAMES. 


WRIGHT, Jonn Henry. An American arch- 
wologist, died on Nov. 25, 1908. He was born 
at Urumya, Persia, on Feb. 4, 1852, graduated 
at Dartmouth in 1873, and later studied at 
Leipzig. In 1878 he became associate professor 
of Greek at Dartmouth. During 1886-7 he was 
professor of classical philosophy at Johns Hop- 
kins. In the latter year he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Greek at Harvard, and became dean 
of the graduate school in 1895. During 1906-7 
he was president of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. He edited the 
American Journal of Archeology from 1897 to 
1906 and was also editor of 4 History of All 
Nations (24 vols., 1902). 

WRIGHT, Luke E. An American diplomat, 
and secretary of war. He was born in Tennes- 
see in 1847. He studied law and began practice 
in Memphis, Tenn. For eight years he was 
State attorney-general. He was a Democrat in 
political belief, but declined to support Bryan 
in 1896, and allied himself with the “gold” 
wing of the Democratic party. From 1900 to 
1904 he was a member of the United States 
Philippine Commission, serving as president 
from 1903 to 1904, when he became civil gov- 
ernor, succeeding William H. Taft. Later he 
was appointed governor-general, which position 
he held until 1906. He was ambassador to 
Japan from 1906 to 1907, and on July 1, 1908, 
took the war portfolio in President Roosevelt’s 
cabinet. In 1903 he received the degree of LL.D. 
from Hamilton College. 


WRIGHT, Orvitre and Wirrsur. American 
inventors and aeronauts. Both in Europe and 
the United States, they were the most important 
figures in the aeronautical developments of the 
year. Their heavier-than-air machine were suc- 
cessfully tested in 1908. Orville was born in 
Dayton, Ohio, on Aug. 19, 1871, a son of Bishop 
Milton Wright of the church of United Breth- 
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ren in Christ, and had a public school education. 


Wilbur was born near Millville, Ind., on April : 


16, 1867, and also was educated in the public 
schools. They began to study aviation in about 
1896, at which time they had in Dayton a 
small shop in which they repaired and built 
bicycles, and four years afterward were making 
actual experiments with machines of their own 
invention and manufacture. By 1903 they had 
produced a machine in which they could remain 
in the air a minute at a time; and by 1905 
they had so improved their machine that they 
could rise or descend practically at will, describe 
curves, and remain in the air for several min- 
utes. In 1906 they built several machines, and 
in May, 1908, they conducted a number of 
ublic experiments at Kill Devil Hill, N. C. 
‘or their subsequent remarkable performances, 
and a description of their machines, see AERO- 
NAUTICS. 


WULLNER, Apotr. A German physicist, 
died in Oct., 1908. He was born in Dtisseldorf 
on June 13, 1835, studied physics at Bonn, 
Munich and Berlin, and after teaching at Mar- 
burg, Aix-la-Chapelle and Bonn, became profes- 
sor in the technical school at Aix. He made 
special investigations of the specific heat of liq- 
uids and gases; of vapor tension, refraction 
indices and the variability of absorption and 
emission spectra. His publications include: 
Lehrbuch der Experimentalphysik (1862, 6th ed., 
with Hagenbach, 1907); Einleitung in die Diop- 
trik des Auges (1866), and Kompendium der 
Physik (2 vols., 1879). | 

WYCKOFF, Wa.ter Avcustus. An Ameri- 
can sociologist, died on May 15, 1908. He was 
born in Mainduri, India, on April 12, 1865, grad- 
uated at Princeton in 1888, and for a year 
studied and traveled in Europe. In July, 1891, 
he traveled on foot across the American con- 
tinent, starting without any money and deter- 
mined to make his living as a day laborer. In 
this way he spent eighteen months working as a 
farm hand, on railroads, as a hotel porter, as 
a lumberman, and in many other occupations 
of the daily wage-earner. The results were in- 
corporated in the books, The Workers—East 
(1897), and The Workers—West (1898), where- 
in he reveals a breadth of understanding un- 
equaled in the whole literature of sociological 
vagabondry of which his books were the pioneers. 
In 1893 and 1894 Mr. Wyckoff was employed 
as a private tutor, and traveled twice around 
the world. He was appointed social science 
fellow at Princeton in 1884, lecturer on sociology 
there in 1895, and assistant professor of politi- 
cal economy in 1898. In further description 
of his experiences during his trip across the 
continent, he published 4 Day With a Tramp, 
and Other Days (1900). 


WYOMING. One of the Western States of 
the American Union. Its area is 97,914 square 
miles. The population in 1908, according to 
Federal estimate, was 107,387. 

MINERAL Resources. The aggregate value of 
the mineral products of the State in 1907, ac- 
cording to figures given by the United States 
Geological Survey, was $10,671,574, which was a 
considerable increase over the value of the pro- 
duction in 1906, which was $9.063.849. In ad- 
dition, there were miscellaneous products in- 
cluding antimony, copper, lead, lime, lithia min- 
erals, natural gas, pearls, pottery and stone to 
the value of $1,743,304. The production of coal 
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in hte 4 exceeded that of any preceding 
year. The figures for 1907 were 6,252,990 short 


tons, with a spot value of $9,372,668, which is 
a gain over the output of 1906 of 118,996 short 
tons. The gain in production, however, was in- 
significant when compared with the gain in 
value. The product of 1906 was valued at $8,- 
013,528, while that of 1907 was $9,732,668, a 
gain of over 21 per cent. The coal mines of 
the State gave employment in 1907 to 6,645 
men, a8 compared with 5,934 men in 1906. The 
production of, copper showed a remarkable in- 
crease in 1907 over 1906. In the former year, 
3,026,004 pounds valued at $605,201 were pro- 
duced, as compared with 106,177 pounds, valued 
at $20,492 in 1906. The production in 1905 was 
2,530,531 pounds, and the falling off in 1906 
was due to local causes. The other mineral] prod- 
ucts of the State are relatively unimportant. 
They include clay products, gold, gvpsum, lime, 
silver, stone, and precious stones. The Director 
of the Mint estimated the output of gold for 
1908 as probably equal to or slightly exceeding 
that of 1907, which was $9,400. It was esti- 
mated that the coal production of the State 
in 1908 did not exceed 60 per cent. of that of 
1907. This decrease resulted from financial 
conditions, and from an oversupply of fuel 
mined during the summer and fall of 1907. 
AGRICULTURE AND STOCK RalIsiINne. The acre- 
age, production and value of the principal farm 
crops in 1908, according to figures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as fol- 
lows: Corn, 84,000 bushels, valued at $64,000 
from 3,000 acres; spring wheat, 1,275,000 bush- 
els, valued at $1,084,000 from 50,000 acres; oats, 
2,839,000 bushels, valued at $1,420,000 from 78,- 
000 acres; barley, 140,000 bushels, valued at 
$91,000 from 4,000 acres; rye, 22,000 bushels, 
valued at $16,000 from 1,000 acres; potatoes, 
948,000 bushels, valued at $626,000 from 6,000 
acres; hay, 504,000 tons, valued at $3,730,000 
from 252,000 acres. The number of farm ani- 
mals, Jan. 1, 1909, was as follows: Horses, 
135,000; sheep, 6,591,000; cattle, 900,000; swine, 
19,000. Wyoming ranks first in the number 
of sheep. The wool clipped in 1908 was 36,- 
000,000 pounds valued at $5,644,800. 
EpucaTIon. The compulsory education law, 
passed at the session of the Legislature of 1907, 
had a good effect on the attendance of pupils 
in the schools of the State. In 1907 there 
were in the State 26,794 pupils of school age 
(6 to 21 years), and in 1908 there were 28,769 
pupils of school age. In 1907 there were en- 
rolled in the schools 19,795 pupils and in 1908 
21,390. There were in the State in 1907 787 
teachers, and in 1908, 899. The average number 
of days of attendance of pupils in 1907 was 91, 
and in 1908 this was increased to 99. The num- 
ber of women teachers as compared with men 
teachers is on the increase. Of the total number 
of 899, there were but 115 men teachers in 
1908. There was a marked increase in the sal- 
aries paid to men and women in 1907. The 
average salaries paid to men amounted to $74.14 
and was in 1908 $85.26. For women the aver- 
age salary paid in 1907 was $49.50 and in 
1908 it was $53.05. The average for both sexes 
was $69.15, making an increase of $7.33 in the 
average monthly salary in one year. The total 
amount expended for school purposes during the 
school year 1907-8 amounted to $584,970.03. 
FINANCE. A statement of the State treasurer 
gave the balance on hand Oct. 1, 1907, as $243,- 


WYOMING 
506.79; the receipts for the fiscal year following 


were $881,716.29, and investments repaid $99,-' 


448.36; the expenditures were $697,199.87 and 
the investments for permanent funds, $182,- 
448.80, leaving a balance on Sept. 30, 1908, of 
$353,419.50. The bonded debt Oct. 1, 1908, was 
$182,000. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. At the close of 
the biennium, ending Sept. 30, 1908, the popu- 
lation of the State institutions was as follows: 
Hospital for Insane, Evanston, 140; General] 
Hospital, Rock Springs, 31; General Hospital, 
Sheridan, 27; Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, Buf- 
falo, 45; and the State Penitentiary, Rawlins, 
257, of whom five were United States prisoners. 
The State also maintains the Big Horn Hot 
Springs Reserve at Thermopolis. Delinquent 
boys and girls are sent to industrial schools at 
Golden and Denver, Col., and the State deaf and 
blind are sent to schools in neighboring States. 
The delinquent in 1908 numbered 11 boys and 
3 girls, the deaf 12, and the blind 2. The total 
expenses for charities and corrections during the 
biennium aggregated $349,239.33. 

CONVENTIONS AND ELECTIONS. The Republican 
State convention on May 7 elected delegates to 
the national convention instructed to vote for 
W.. H. Taft for President, and on May 14 similar 
action was taken by the Democrats in regard to 
W. J. Bryan. There was no election for State 
offices in 1908. In the election of Nov. 3, the 
Republicans carried the State for Taft by a 
plurality of about 5,000. The detailed vote was 
as follows: Taft, 20,846; Bryan, 14,918; Debs, 
1,715. F. W. Mondell was reélected a member 
of the House of Representatives. 

OTHER EvENTS. By an explosion in Mine No. 
1 of the Union Pacific Coal Mine at Hanna on 
March 28 over sixty miners were killed. The 
State gained several thousand population dur- 
ing the year, chiefly among farmers from the 
Mississippi Valley and adjoining States west; 
who made homestead entries with a view to 
applying by farming methods in semi-arid dis- 
tricts. There was a considerable amount of 
railroad building in 1908. 

STATE OFFICERS. Governor, B. B. Brooks; 
secretary of state, Wm. R. Schnitger; treasurer, 
Edward Gillitte; auditor, Leroy Grant; adju- 
tant-general, P. A. Gatchell; attorney-general, 
W. E. Mullen; superintendent of education, A. 
D. Cook—all Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief justice, 
Chas. N. Potter; associate justices, Cyrus L. 
Beard, Richard A. Scott; clerk, W. H. Kelly— 
all Republicans. 

The State Legislature of 1909 is composed 
of 21 Republicans and 2 Democrats in the Sen- 
ate, 45 Republicans and 5 Democrats in the 
House. The State representation in Congress 
will be found in the article UNITED StTaTEs under 
the section Congress. 


X-RAYS. See Puysics anp CANCER. 


YACHTING AND MOTOR BOATING. 
The yachting and motor boating season of 1908, 
although somewhat affected by the financial de- 
pression, was nevertheless a most successful one, 
when the number of boats built and races run 
is considered. There were six ocean races, three 
for sailing yachts and three for power boats. 
These comprised two from Marblehead to Ber- 
muda, two to Fire Island Lightship and _ re- 
turn, the Lipton cup race to Cape May and 
return, and one from Marblehead to New Ro- 
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chelle. The Bermuda race, 675 miles, was won 


‘in Class B by H. Morss’s schooner Dervish, and 


in Class C by E. J. Bliss’s sloop Venona, the 
winners’ time being respectively 109h. 23m. 45s. 
and 100h. 16m. ‘The Bermuda race for power 
boats was won by J. Craig’s Alisa Craig in 66h. 
32m. 30s. The Fire Island Lightship race (93 
miles) for sail boats was won by the yawl 
Sakana, owned by the Haviland brothers, in 
20h. 2m. 9s. The Fire Island race for 50-foot 
power boats was won by J. H. Hadley’s schooner, 
the Alabama, in 6h. 49m. 30s. F. Thompson’s 
schooner, the Shamrock, won the Lipton cup race 
tc Cape May and return (225 miles) in 54h. 
57m. 30s. The Marblehead to New Rochelle race 
(270 miles) for power boats was won by S. W. 
Granbery’s Irene II in 32h. 33m. The trans- 
Pacific race from San Pedro to Honolulu (2,500 
miles) was won by the schooner Lurline of the 
South Coast Yacht Club, California, in 13d. 
21h. 31m. 43s. Two international contests were 
held, the international dory race, held under the 
auspices of the Amsterdam Yacht Club, Holland, 
which was won by the Tautog, owned by G. G. 
Fry, of the American Yacht Club, and the inter- 
national motor boat race at Huntington, L. I., 
won by E. J. Schroeder’s Dirie II. Dizwie II also 
won the American Power Boat Association’s 
Gold Challenge cup, the International Champion- 
ship cup, and the special mile championship. A 
remarkable feature of the motor boating season 
was the increase in speed gained. The best 
record up to 1908 was between 25 and 26 nau- 
tical miles an hour. This was advanced in 1908 
to over 31 nautical miles an hour. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. An institution of 
higher learning at New Haven, Conn., founded 
in 1701. The attendance in all departments in 
the year 1907-8 was 3,306, divided as follows: 
Graduate department, 360; academic, 1,351; 
Sheffield Scientific, 895; theological school, 65; 
law school, 294; medical school, 154; art school, 
41; school of music, 87; school of forestry, 
59. During the year there were two losses 
among the faculty from death, in the academic 
department, Professor Thomas D. Seymour, who 
died on Dec. 31, 1907, and Professor Edward 
Gaylord Bourne, who died on Feb. 24, 1908. 
Professor Seymour was Hillhouse professor of 
Greek, and Professor Bourne was professor of 
American history. Dr. Joseph Barrel was ap- 
pointed professor of structural geology and 
Professor Max Farrand of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University, was appointed professor of American 
history. Two members of the faculty retired 
during the academic year, Professor Tracy Peck 
of the academic department, and Professor John 
H. Niemeyer of the art school. The place left 
vacant by Professor Peck will be taken by 
Professor George Lincoln Hendrickson, of Chi- 
cago. A directory of living ae was pub- 
lished during the year, which showed the total 
number of alumni now living to be 14,806. Of 
these 3,848 were in law; 1,432 in engineering, 1,- 
673 in education, and 1,274 in the ministry. 
During the year, Leete Oliver Memorial Hall, 
a recitation hall for the Sheffield Scientific School, 
was completed, and the transfer to the univer- 
sity of the title to the Hillhouse property, a 
tract of land about 30 acres in extent, within 
two blocks of the present university centre, was 
made. Two buildings were in course of con- 
struction at the end of the vear, Carnegie Swim- 
ming Hall, and Haughton Hall, a dormitory for 
the academic department. The total funds and 
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assets of the university on June 30, 1908, were 
$9,640,246, and the income was $1,163,608. Gifts 
received during the year, not including certain 
specific gifts to income, amounted to $1,263,444. 
The principal items constituting these gifts 
were: From the Yale alumni fund, $63,149.90; 
from the estate of the late Archibald Henry 
Blount, $337,291.73; by bequest of the late Lura 
Currier, $100,000; by bequest of the late D. 
Willis James, $95,250; by bequest of the late 
Benjamin D. Silliman, $50,000; by contributions 
to the university endowment and extension fund, 
$335,665.94; by bequest of the late Charles J. 
Stille, $38,932.42; by balance of the William 
B. Ross library fund, $122,220.16. The uni- 
versity endowment and extension fund amounted 
on June 30, 1908, to $2,225,999.27. The library 
contained 550,000 volumes. The president is 
Arthur T. Hadley. 


YELLOW FEVER. See Vrrat SrarTIstTIcs. 


YOUNG, Cuarg_es Avucustus. An American 
astronomer, died on Jan. 4, 1908. He was born 
on Dec. 15, 1834, at Hanover, N. H., a son and 
grandson of successive occupants of the chair 
of physics at Dartmouth; graduated there in 
1853 and for the next two years taught Latin 
and Greek at Phillips Academy, Andover, mean- 
while studying theology at the Seminary there. 
He became professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy at Western Reserve in 1857, and 
remained there until 1862, when he joined the 
Kighty-fifth Regiment of Ohio Volunteers, with 
which he served until 1866, when he resumed 
his professorial work, taking the chair of natural 
philosophy and astronomy at Dartmouth. In 
1869 he observed the solar eclipse at Burlington, 
Ia., and verified the gaseous composition and 
solar substance of the corona. With an improved 
solar spectroscope, which he devised, he made 
important observations, and in 1876 he made the 
first use of a grating spectroscope. In 1870, at 
Jerez, Spain, he discovered the “reversing layer” 
of the solar atmosphere, for which discovery, 
with others, he was awarded in 1890 the Jannsen 
medal of the French Academy of Sciences. In 
1877 he became professor of astronomy at Prince- 
ton, where he remained until his retirement in 
1905. He headed the Princeton solar eclipse ex- 
pedition of 1878, and he was also in charge of 
the solar eclipse observations at Wadesboro, N. 
C., in 1900. Another of his important achieve- 
ments was his experimental verification of Dop- 
pler’s principle as applied to light with the 
result that he made an accurate measurement 
of the velocity of the sun’s rotation. Professor 
Young invented an automatic spectroscope which 
astronomers have quite generally adopted. His 
publications include: The Sun (1882); A Gen- 
eral Astronomy (1889); Elements of Astronomy 
(1890), and a Manual of Astronomy (1902). 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. The first association was organized in 
London in 1844, They now exist in every conti- 
nent. America, 10 countries; Europe, 24; Asia, 9; 
Africa, 5, Australasia, 3. Total membership, 
810.892; 1,118 buildings valued at $48,677,076; 
1,370 paid general secretaries. World’s commit- 
tee, No. 3 Ru General Dufour, Geneva, Swit- 
zerland; R. Sarasin Warnery, chairman; Paul 
des Gouttes, treasurer; Charles Fermaud, Chris- 
tian Phildius, general secretaries. North Amer- 
ica: 1,939 associations: 446,032 members; 630 
buildings, valued at $39,138,411; 2,544 employed 
officers. Men in educational classes, 44,831; in 
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physical work, 187,110; in Bible classes, 88,- 
549. By departments, 83,466 members in rail- 
road associations; 51,999 in student associa- 
tions; 9,198 in colored associations; 70,532 in 
boys’ departments. In city associations 64,425 
men in industrial occupations. Specialized work 
is being done for railroad men; students in col- 
lege and professional, theological, preparatory 
and high schools; colored men in cities and 
colleges; reservation Indians; men and boys in 
country districts; enlisted men of the army and 
navy; industrial workers of all kinds, and im- 
migrants. Current expenses: Local work, $6,- 
182,926; State and provincial work, $418,969; 
internal committee—home work, $221,843; for- 
eign mission work, $168,556. International em- 
ployed secretaries, home field, 66; foreign mis- 
sion field, 68. North American International 
Committee, 124 East 28th street, New York; 
Lucien C. Warner, chairman; F. B. Schenck, 
treasurer; R. C. Morse, general secretary. 


YOUNG TURKS. See TuRKEY; BULGARIA; 
BALKAN QUESTION. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATIONS, Nationa, Boagp or. Was formed 
in Dec., 1906, consisting of thirty members. 
Headquarters are at 125 East 27th street, New 
York. The national association which the board 
represents is made up of 167 city and 5 mill 
village associations with a membership of 115,- 
616 and 536 student associations with a mem- 
bership of 116,529. The national board has 
two coirdinate departments for home and for- 
eign work. The home department has sub-com- 
mittees for publications, conferences and conven- 
tions, secretarial training, city and student work, 
and for work in manufacturing and industrial 
centres. The official organ is The Association 
Monthly. Nine summer conferences with an at- 
tendance of 3,440 were held in 1908; the second 
biennial convention will be held in St. Paul, 
April, 1909. A new training school for secre- 
taries was opened in New York city, Oct., 1908. 
Under the direction of the world’s committee at 
London, 10 of whom are members of the Amer- 
ican national] board, there are 13 American sec- 


‘retaries engaged in foreign association work: 


7 in India, 1 in Japan, 4 in China, and 1 in 
South America. President of the national board, 
Miss Grace H. Dodge. 


ZANZIBAR. A British protectorate on the 
east coast of Africa, comprising the islands of 
Zanzibar (987 square miles), Pemba (596 square 
miles), and Lamou (56 square miles). The pop- 
ulation, estimated at 250,000, consists mainly 
of negroes, 20,000 East Indians, and 10,000 
Arabs; the last are the dominant race. Zan- 
zibar, the capital, has 50,000 inhabitants. The 

roducts are chiefly cloves, copra, chillies, rub- 

r, copal, hides, and ivory. The export of copra 
in 1907 was 143,163 cwts., against 157,445 cwts. 
in 1906; but the value of the 1907 export was 
the highest on record. The crop of cloves, the 
great staple of the islands, for the season 1907-8 
was an exceptionally good one, being estimated 
at not less than 200,000 bales. The imports in 
1907 amounted to £1,232,957; the exports, to 
£1,070,067. The latter included cloves, £410,- 
119; copra, £137,633; ivory, £57,502; rice and 
cereals, £37,929; rubber, £16,993; skins, £14,324; 
copal, £12,657. The trade is mainly with East 
Africa, British India, Great Britain, Germany, 
and France. The port of Zanzibar was entered 
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in 1907 by 388 ships of 482,465 tons (278,354 
German, and 122,740 British). A light railway 
of 7 miles was built by an American company. 
It is being extended from the town of Zanzibar 
to the plantations in the north of the island. 
The present Sultan is Seyyid Ali Bin Hamud, 
who succeeded his father on July 18, 1902. His 
authority nominally extends over the coast of 
the British East Africa Protectorate 10 miles 
inland. All public expenditures must receive 
the consent of the British agent and consul- 
Sata aie 1908, Basil S. Cave. There is a 
ritish garrison of 400 men. 


ZELLER, Epvuarp. <A German theologian 
and historian of philosophy, died on March 19, 
1908. He was born at Kleinbottwar, in Wuir- 
temberg, on Jan. 22, 1814, and was educated at 
Tubingen and afterward at Berlin, where he 
was influenced by Hegel. In 1840 he became 
privatdocent at Tiibingen, and here began his 
study of the history and basis of the Christian 
religion, which prompted his subsequent re- 
searches in the history of Greek philosophy. He 
was appointed in 1847 to the chair of theology 
at Berne, and in 1849 to the corresponding pro- 
fessorship at Marburg, but opposition to his the- 
ological views caused his transfer to the chair 
of philosophy in the latter university. In 1862 
he became professor of philosophy at Heidel- 
sid heat in 1872 took the corresponding chair 
at Berlin, where he continued his active work 
as a teacher until 1895, when he retired. Dur- 
ing his early career, he was one of the founders 
of the Theologische Jahrbiicher, which reflected 
the philosophical and historical methods of Da- 
vid Strauss and Christian Bauer, and the Heg- 
elian idea of development. His principal pub- 
lished work, The Philosophy of the Greeks in 
Its Historical Development, was produced chief- 
ly in the years 1844 to 1852, but was subse- 
quently much revised and enlarged, and the la- 
test edition was printed in 1902. It has been 
translated into English, and other European 
languages, and is considered the most important 
text-book on its subject. Zeller’s other works 
include Das Theologische System Zwinglis 
(1853); the important Die Apostelgeschichte 


kritisch untersucht (1854); Vortrige und Ab- 


handlungen (1865); Staat und Kirche (1872); 
David Friedrich Strauss (1874); Grundrisz der 
Geschicte der grieschen Philosophie (1883; 8th 
ed., 1907); and Friedrich der Grosse als Philo- 
soph (1866). In his later years he abjured the 
Hegelian philosophy and adopted that of Kant. 


ZEPPELIN, FERDINAND, CouNnT von. A Ger- 
man aeronaut, who made several remarkable 
flights in his dirigible balloon, in 1908. He was 
born in Constance, Baden, on July 8, 1838, studied 
at the Polytechnic School in Stuttgart, and then 
in the military school in Ludwigsburg. He be- 
came an officer in the army in 1858, and after 
considerable military service, in 1890 began to 
study airships, and in 1900, at Friedrichshafen, 
on Lake Constance, began his experiments with 
a dirigible balloon of large size and with en- 
gines of considerable power. This type of bal- 
loon was developed by him, and he was remark- 
ably successful in the early part of the summer 
of 1908, until his airship was wrecked. For a 
description of his airship, and aerial voyages, 
see the article AERONAUTICS. 


ZINC. The production of primary spelter, a 
crude metallic zinc derived from ore, in the 
United States from domestic and foreign ores 
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in 1908 was reported by the United States Geologi- 
eal Survey at 210,424 short tons, worth at the 
average price about $20,000,000, as compared 
to 249,860 tons in 1907, 224,770 tons in 1906, 
and 203,849 tons in 1905. Imports of zinc ore 
comprised 23,500 tons of duty-free calamine (sil- 
icate ore), valued at $220,000, and 30,500 tons 
of dutiable ore (carbonate and sulphide), val- 
ued at $383,000. These imports, of which 6,500 
tons were dutiable ore from Canada, the re- 
mainder being from Mexico, show a decrease of 
about 50 per cent. from the quantities of the 
corresponding ores imported in 1907, which were 
81,973 tons and 28,867 tons, respectively. The 
exports of zinc ore show an increase, being 
26,108 tons, worth $877,745, compared to 20,- 
352 tons in 1907. The imports of spelter show 
a decrease of 50 per cent. being 881 tons, worth 
$85,000, compared to 1,778 tons in 1907. The 
exports of spelter show a marked increase, be- 
ing 2,648 tons, valued at $238,000, as against 
563 tons in 1907. The exports of zinc dross 
were 8,680 tons, in value $483,000, compared to 
9,593 tons in 1907. Prices maintained a uni- 
form but very gradual ascent throughout the 
year. The average New York price of prime 
western spelter for the year was 4.73 cents per 
pound, the extreme range in value being from 
4.32 to 5.15 cents per pound, as compared with 
4.254 cents (Dec.) to 6.837 cents (March) in 
1907. Zine is also used in pigments, such as 
zinc oxide, leaded zinc oxide, zinc lead oxide, 
and lithoplane, which are prepared direct from 
the ore. In 1908 the output of these was eati- 
mated at 65,100 tons valued at $5,876,040, as 
against 85,390 tons valued at $7,731,100 in 1907. 


ZIONISM. See JEws. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. The German 
Zoblogische Gesellschaft held its eighteenth meet- 
ing at Stuttgart, June 9 to Il. The opening ad- 
dress was by Professor Zschokke on “The Con- 
ditions of Mid-European Fauna During the Ice 
Age.” The eighth international zodlogical con- 
gress was scheduled to meet at Gratz during 
the summer of 1910 under the presidency of 
Professor L. V. Graff. For award at the time the 
following prizes were announced: The Emper- 
or Alexander III Prize for a paper on “The 
Role of Mechanical Phenomena in the Transfor- 
mation of Animal Forms,’ the Emperor Nicholas 
II prize for a monographic study of a group of 
Platyhelminthes, and the Alexander Kowalevsky 
prize, founded by the Zodlogical Society of St. 
Petersburg, to be awarded to a candidate select- 
ed by them. Zodlogists of all countries except 
Austria were invited to compete for the other 
two, the rules forbidding competition by the na- 
tives of the country in which the congress 
meets. The Swiss Naturforschende Gesellschaft 
met Aug. 30 to Sept. 2 at Glarus. The Italian 
zodlogical and anatomical society met Sept. 1 
to 4 at Bormio-Bagni. The seventy-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science was held in Dublin be- 
ginning Sept. 2 under the presidency of Francis 
Darwin. The address before the zodlogy section 
was by S. F. Harmer. (See Zoulogy.) The Amer- 
ican Society of Zodlogists with Professor W. M. 
Wheeler, president of the Eastern branch, as 
presiding officer, met at Baltimore, Dec. 28 to 
30, in conjunction with Section F of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Professor E. B. Wilson, as vice-president of Sec- 
tion F, delivered the annual address, taking for 
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his subject, “Recent Researches on the Determi- 
nation and Heredity of Sex.” (See BroLoey.) 
The Naples Association for Promoting Laboratory 
Research by Women announced for the fourth 
time a prize of $1,000 to be awarded in 1909 
for the best paper on a chemical, physical or 
biological subject, written by a woman. 


ZOOLOGY. Zoilogical research for the year 
1908 seemed not to have shown any very new 
developments, a great deal of research having 
been carried on along established lines of de- 
acriptive anatomy, embryology, and in systemat- 
ic work. At the same time, a great deal was 
done in the newer fields of experimental em- 
bryology and cytology. The discovery of a few 
years ago, that the egg contains different “for- 
mative materials,” which are visibly distinct, 
and have distinct functions in forming the em- 
bryo, was followed by the discovery that these 
materials could, without interfering with the 
regular course of development, be thrown by a 
centrifuge into a regular stratified arrangement. 
The use of the centrifuge was the most recent 
addition to the technique of experimental embry- 
ology, and in the United States, especially by 
Lillie, Morgan, Conklin and their students, was 
used a good deal, the purpose of the experi- 
ment being an analysis of the method of work- 
ing of the formative forces at work in the pro- 
duction of the embryo. Wilson and others have 
continued their studies of the chromosomes. 
(See YEaR Boox for 1907, article Broxoay.) 
Other developments of zodlogical investigation 
along experimental lines which have continued 
through the year are Regeneration and Regula- 
tion, and in the study of the reactions of ani- 
mals to stimuli of various sorts, where the zo- 
ologist and the psychologist apparently meet on 
common ground. As president of the section 
of zodlogy at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, S. F. 
Harmer spoke especially on problems connected 
with the study of the Polyzoa. As bearing on 
Weismann’s theory that the appearance of vari- 
ations is produced largely through union of 
two individuals in sex reproduction, he shows 
that these reproduce by budding, but neverthe- 
less show very great variations. The address 
dealt mainly with the morphology of the avic- 
ularia and vibracula, which he regards as pro- 
tective structures, especially adapted for protect- 
ing the animal against encrusting organisms, 
like other colonies of Polyzoa. These organs 
vary much in different genera, and he considers 
it probable, though not easy to demonstrate, 
that the variations follow Mendel’s law. Dr. 
G. R. Wieland calls attention to the desirabil- 
ity of protecting the few remaining large quad- 
rupeds in the ocean. While for a time the whale 
fisheries almost entirely ceased, the application 
of steam and electricity, and the invention of 
the shot harpoon, have made them profitable 
again. <A large part of the catch is of the 
females taken while suckling their young, which 
leads, of course, to a rapid destruction of the 
race. Similarly the large turtles which come 
ashore along the Atlantic coast to lay their 
eggs are killed and the eggs collected for food. 
Unless this practice ceases, the animals will 
soon be entirely exterminated, Professors Wil- 
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son and Hill have, at the expense of considerable 
time and money, succeeded in getting embryo- 
logical material of Ornithorhynchus, and have 
published some of their results in Philosophical 
Transactions. The animal lays its eggs in deep 
burrows from which it is difficult to dig them, 
and owing to difficulty in getting adults, and the 
further fact that when an adult female is 
caught, the eggs may not be in the desired stages, 
collections are slow and expensive. 

Rotifers are commonly cited as possessing the 
ability to withstand drying for an indefinite 
time, coming into activity again on the addi- 
tion of water. From experimental evidence, 
Whitney decided that this is an error, and that 
the rotifers die as soon as the water in which 
they are kept becomes foul as it will before it 
completely dries. He thinks the error might 
have arisen through mistaking the winter eggs 
for dried adults. Woodruff as a result of a 
year’s study of a single culture of Paramecium, 
using media as nearly as possible like that of 
their normal environment, observed no tenden- 
ey to conjugate, and thinks that nuclear varia- 
tions indicate normal rythms rather than senes- 
cence or degeneration. From this he concluded 
that conjugation among the Protozoa is not as 
frequent or as important as it is usually sup- 
posed to be. 

Parker has discussed the probable origin of 
the vertebrate eye, and suggests that they arose 
from pigment cups such as are found along the 
nervous system of Amphioxus, probably function- 
ing there as eyes. In the transparent Amphiox- 
us, these may be functional anywhere in the 
body, but with development of musculature along 
the body they became limited to the head, and 
even there, owing to development of the jaw, 
were forced to the dorsal surface. The retina 
of the eye is then composed of a mass of these 
cups, and the inverted condition of the retina 
is due to the position of the cups, each with 
pigment on the side toward the brain. 

The habit of death feigning possessed by many 
of the lower animals was discussed by Holmes. 
His general conclusion was that in most cases 
this is a-tetanic condition of the muscles of 
the body, amounting to a sort of hypnosis, and 
that in insects at least it is not dependent on 
the brain. In insects and spiders it appears 
even after the brain is removed. Annotates 
Japonice reported the discovery of a fresh wa- 
ter medusa, Limnocodium, in the Yang-tse-Ki- 
ang about 1,000 miles from its mouth. 

BIson RESERVE. An area not to exceed 12,800 
acres of land in the Flathead Indian reservation 
in Montana was set aside by President Roose- 
velt under authority of an act of Congress as a 
permanent bison range, the herd of bison to be 
presented by the American Bison Society. The 
sum of $30,000 was appropriated for the pur- 
chase of this land, and $40,000 for the erection 
of necessary buildings and fencing. 

An important zodlogical text book of the year 
is Lillie’s Embryology of the Chick, being the 
first since Balfour in 1883 to give a comprehen- 
sive first hand study of chick embryology. See 
ORNITHOLOGY and FISHERIES. ) 


ZULULAND, See NatTAL, 


THE END 
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